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llfiroTBf.]     BiLUk.    PvMic.— d*'  and  paiMd :— Offtnoet 

atStt. 
VmrmouB  Pmrnnmn,    From  Sherborne,  agiiiiit  Repeal 

at  the  CoRi4arars. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  TAHITL]  Lord 
Brougham  said,  that  he  was  anxious  to 
ask  a  question  of  his  noble  Friend  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  respecting  an 
occurrence  of  great  interest^  which  had 
been  stated  in  the  public  papers  to  have 
taken  place.  He  alluded  to  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti. 
He  was  sure  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
gi?e  him  credit  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  wish  than  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment on  a  subject  which  was  most 
important  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  namely,  our  relations  with 
France.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
event  which  he  had  alluded  to  had  taken 
place,  at  least  according  to  the  accounts 
in  the  newspapers,  and  whether  his  noble 
Friend  had  received  any  intimation  or 
Gommonication  from  the  French  Govern- 
nent  respecting  the  occupation  of  Tahiti 

voLLxxin.  {KK} 


by  a  French  force  ?  He  did  not  wish  to 
call  upon  his  noble  Friend  to  make  any 
improper  disclosures  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  believed  that  the 
statements  which  had  appeared  in  the 
public  papers  were  correct.  He  believed 
that  it  was  perfectly  true  that  a  French 
naval  force  had  taken  military  possession 
of  the  Island  of  Tahiti.  He  had  heard  of 
that  event  with  great  regret ;  but  he  was 
not  in  possession  of  any  explanations  of 
the  French  Government  on  the  subject, 
as  there  had  not  been  sufficient  time  to 
make  communications  and  to  receive  an 
answer. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  in  expressing  the  deepest  regret 
at  that  event,  which  appeared  most  unad- 
vised as  long  as  it  remained  unexplained. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  but  that  it  might 
be  explained.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  French  Government,  but 
he  could  not  conceal  the  deep  feelings  of 
regret  when  be  saw  what  had  occurred  in 
the  announcement  of  this  occupation,  feel- 
ing as  he  did  the  greatest  admiration  for 
that  gallant  nation — a  nation  so  much  to 
be  admired  for  its  many  great  military 
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and  civil  qualities — and  that  they  should 
have  followed  such  a  course  as  had  been 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
considered  that  it  was  the  deepest  degra- 
dation to  any  party  to  adopt  the  tone 
which  had  been  used  by  certain  parties 
in  France  on  this  occasion.  The  persons 
who  had  resorted  to  the  tone  of  expres- 
sion to  which  he  alluded  were  the  ene- 
mies of  peace,  and  more  especially  to 
the  friendly  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  this  country;  such  parlies 
were  bad  friends  to  the  honour  and  re- 
nown of  the  great  nation  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  The  subject  to  which  he  alluded 
was  the  tone  of  exultation  which  had  been 
adopted  on  the  occupation  of  that  Is- 
land, as  if  some  great  triumph  bad  been 
achieved  over  this  country  in  their  taking 
possession  of  that  small  Island,  which  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  who  had  been  justly 
and  properly  designated  as  the  grown 
children — the  defenceless  children— ^f  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  It  was  not  worthy 
of  a  great  and  gallant  nation  to  make  this 
a  matter  of  boasting,  which,  in  comparison 
of  their  former  triumphs,  miist  be  regarded 
as  nothing.  Such  a  nation  as  France  bad 
need  of  no  such  laurels  as  it  would  ac- 
quire from  such  a  proceeding,  when  it 
could  boast  of  such  victories  as  those  of 
Marengo,  and  Austerlitz,  and  Eylau,  and 
Jena,  and  Wagram,  and  other  equally  im- 
mortal victories  which  he  could  name.  It 
was  not  worthy  of  such  a  people  to  boast 
of  such  a  paltry  acquisition  as  this.  Those 
who  made  these  boasts  were  not  actuated  by 
any  love  of  French  military  glory  in  the 
eulogiums  which  they  thus  bestowed  on 
this  wretched  acquisition.  They  did  not 
care  one  straw  for  the  glory  of  the  French 
army.  He,  therefore,  lamented  that  such 
language  should  have  been  used,  and 
such  arguments  introduced^  by  any  per- 
sons :  but  they  had  been  resorted  to  by 
those  whose  only  object  was  to  work  on 
the  passions  of  an  excitable  people,  so  as 
to  mar  the  prospects  of  peace,  if  that  were 
possible;  but  he  trusted  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  efforts  of  such  per- 
sons as  those  to  whom  he  had  alluded  to 
mar  those  prospects. 

OrFEKCBs  AT  Sea  Bill.]  On  the 
motion  of  Lord  Wkamcliffe,  this  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Deakert  op  Dromore— The 
Rsv.  Holt  Warikg.]    Lord  Monteagle 


wished  to  move  for  a  Return  relative  to  a 
subject  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  the  other  night,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
furnish  the  papers  in  question.  He  was, 
bowerer,  anxious  to  make  some  observa- 
tions in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  bring  the  subject  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House.  It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  those  noble  Lords 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  last  Ses- 
sion, respecting  the  appointment  to  the 
Arch-deaconry  of  Armagh,  that  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  attending  the  exercise 
of  the  Prerogative  in  that  appointment, 
were  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
House.  From  what  then  took  place  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  English  Government  was  not  respon- 
sible for  that  appointment.  It  was  said 
YOU  must  deal  with  that  appointment  as 
having  been  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
Irish  Qovernment,  and  for  which  they 
were  responsible.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  Session  he  had  pointed  out,  and  it 
was  not  denied,  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
been  departed  from  in  filling  up  this  ap- 
pointment to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Armagh. 
The  Commissioners  recommended  thai  on 
any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Archdeacon- 
ry, that  the  two  parishes  constituting  it 
should  be  separated,  and  that  they  should 
be  bestowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  residence  of  the  Rectot  in  each. 
The  avoidance  of  that  Archdeaconry  was 
occasioned  by  the  Government  itself^ 
which  had  appointed  the  clergyman  hold- 
ing this  dignity  to  a  Bishopric  in  Ireland  ; 
and  they  had,  in  his  judgment,  most  im- 
properly continued  the  union  of  the  two 
parishes  in  favour  of  the  gentleman 
whom  they  themselves  had  appointed 
to  the  vacant  Archdeaconry  of  Armagh. 
It  was  true,  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
ers  was  given  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Church  Temporalities  Bill ;  there- 
fore, at  the  time  it  was  made^  the  re- 
sources of  the  union  were  larger  than  they 
were  when  the  Government  had  to  deal 
with  the  appointment  in  1843.  The 
value,  however,  of  this  piece  of  preferment 
amounted  to  1^000/.  a-year  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
was,  that  on  any  vacancy  arising,  there 
should  be  two  clergymen  and  two  pa- 
rishes.   The  Government  passed  over  the 
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recommeDdation   of  the  Commissioners, 
and  conferred  this  piece  of  preferment  on 
one   clergyman,  by   which    arrangement 
they  left  the  parish    of  Caledon,    con- 
taining  upwards   of    2,000   members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  without  a  resi- 
dent   clergyman.      The    defence    made 
of  that  appointment  by  the  noble  Duke 
was,    that   it  had   taken  place   in   con- 
sequence of  the  high  character   of  the 
indi?idual  appointed,   and   of  his   pecu- 
liar adaptability  to  the  situation  in  ques- 
tion.    He  would  take  this  to  be  the  case 
on  the  statement  of  the  noble  Duke.     But 
if  the  defence  of  an  appointment  rested 
on  the  great  capacity  of  any  man  for  the 
office  in  question,  it  ought  to  be  consi- 
dered whether  that  was  sufficient  to  justify 
a  departure  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners.     If  this  was  to  be  the 
case,  they  had  only  to  select  a  good  and 
proper  man  for  any  appointment  which 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  wished 
to  have  abolished,  and  every  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
might  go  for  nothing.     In  that  case,  the 
excellence  of  the  choice  of  the  party  was 
the  only  defence  for  the  appointment ;  but 
would   noble   Lords   opposite   apply   the 
same  reason  to  the  present  case  before  the 
House.     They,  however,  had  been  told  a 
few  nights  ago,  when  allusion  was  made 
to  this  appointment,  that  it  was  merely 
honorary,  and  that  peculiar  circumstances 
called   for  it.     When  the  case  was  first 
mentioned  in  that  House  the  noble  Lord, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  said  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring 
to  be  Dean  of  Dromore  was  defended 
on    this    ground,    that    there    were     no 
emoluments    annexed  to   the    Deanery. 
Although  this  statement  was  made  to  his 
surprise,  being  at  variance  with  the  only 
information  before  Parlisroent,  he  con- 
fessed  that    he  did    not    think    it    any 
thing  extraordinary  that  the  noble  Lord 
might  have  been    misinformed    on    the 
subject,  and  he  was  anxious  that  all  doubt 
on  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up  by  the 
production  of  the  Papers  which  he  now 
ihtended  to  call  for.     If  the  noble  Lord 
was  correct  in  his  information  as  to  the 
reasons  for  this    appointment,  the    rea- 
soning in  defence  of  the  appointment  of 
last  year  could  not  be  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent case.     The  latter  appointment  could 
hardly  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  the 
merits  of  the  individual  upon   whom  it 
was  bestowed,  for  it  was  on  this  ground 


only,   that    the  Archdeaconry  with    the 
united  parishes,  producing  1,000/.  a-year, 
was    conferred   on    Mr.    Stokes,    in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the   recommendations 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     It 
should    be    recollected,    that    the    state 
of  these  parishes  was  first   brought  un- 
der the  attention  of  Parliament  by  the 
Ecclesiastical    Commissioners    appointed 
by   the  noble   Duke   when    he    was    at 
the  head  of  a  former  Government,   and 
the  report  of  which  Commission  was  laid 
before   Parliament  in    1831.      He   knew 
not    what    alteration    had     been    made 
since,  as  regarded  the  emoluments  con- 
nected   with  the   Deanery   of   Dromore, 
but  he  found  a  description  of  that  Church 
Dignity  in  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers.     It  appeared,   that  it  comprised  a 
union  of  six  parishes,  which  were  sixteen 
miles  by  nine  miles  in  extent.     In  each 
of  these  parishes  was  a  church,  and  also 
in  each  parish  resided  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Protestants,  who  were  members  of 
the  Established  Church.     In  each  parish, 
also,  there  was  a  resident  vicar,  who  re- 
ceived the  vicarial  tithes,  while  the  rec- 
torial tithes  constituted  the  emoluments  of 
the  Deanery.     He  did  not  know  the  exact 
amount  of  the  emoluments  thus  received, 
but  he  found    that  the  tithes  of  one  of 
these  parishes  was  250/.  a-year,  indepen- 
dent of  the  vicarial  tithes.     If  the  same 
thing  applied  to  the  other  parishes  con- 
stituting the  union  when  the  report   was 
made    in   1831,  it    was    clear    that  the 
Deanery  of  Dromore  was  at  that  period  a 
profitable  benefice.     Undoubtedly,  it  was 
quite    certain,   that    in    1831    the    rec- 
torial tithes  went  to  the  Dean  of  Dro- 
more.   The  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
missioners was,  that  on  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring in  the  Deanery  a  severance  of  the 
union  should  take  place,  and  that>the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  parish,  five  miles  long 
and  four  miles  broad,  should   constitute 
the  emolument  of  the  Deanery  of  Dromore. 
It  appeared  from  the  report  that  the  re- 
venue of  this  parish  was  497/.,  or  500/. 
a-year,  derived   from  tithes.      Now,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  there  had  been 
any  diminution  of  the   revenue  derived 
from  those  parishes  since  that  time.     Ac- 
cording to   the  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  there  was  to  be  a  sever- 
ance of  this  union,  and  the  tithes  of  one 
parish,  the  amount  of  which  he  had  just 
stated,  was  to  constitute  the  future  emolu- 
ments of  the  holder  for  the  time  being  of 
B2 
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the  Deanery.  He»  therefore,  inferred  from 
this  Report  that  the  communication  that 
had  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  alleg- 
ing that  there  were  no  emoluments  an- 
nexed to  the  Deanery  of  Dromore,  was 
erroneous.  He  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  not 
affirming  that  he  was  necessarily  right  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  as  he  could  only  draw 
his  information  from  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners  which  were  before  the 
House.  If  there  had  been  no  severance 
of  the  union  the  emoluments  of  the  bene- 
fice must  be  large,  but  even  if  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Deanery  had  been  reduced  as 
recommended,  were  only  the  tithes  of  a 
single  parish,  the  result  would  be,  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Act  the  revenue  would  not  be  reduced 
below  500/.  a- year.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, understand  how  it  could  be  asserted 
that  the  Deanery  of  Droroore  was  a  bene- 
fice without  emolument.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  a  benefice  of  such  high  dig- 
nity in  the  Church  would  not  he  held 
valueless,  whether  there  were  emoluments 
or  not  annexed  to  it.  He  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
benefice  had  been  filled  up.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  person  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Armagh,  they  had  been 
told  that  the  step  that  had  been  taken  was 
justified  from  the  circumstance  that  the  per- 
son was  not  in  any  way  a  political  character, 
and  that  he  was,  from  his  acquirements  and 
qualities  eminently  fitted  for  that  office. 
This  was  the  ground  on  which  the  noble 
Lord  rested  to  justify  this  appointment, 
which  was  made  directly  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners. 
Now,  he  begged  noble  Lords  to  consider 
what  were  the  inducements  to  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  benefice  which  he  was  now 
alluding  to.  It  was  immaterial  for  his 
argument  whether  this  dignity  was  accom- 
panied with  emoluments  —  whether  it 
possessed  considerable  emoluments,  and 
involved  the  performance  of  duties,  or 
whether  it  was  a  sinecure  without  emolu- 
ments— when  he  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  filled.  He  was  not  de- 
sirous of  laying  down  any  fanciful  standard 
as  to  the  selection  for  a  Church  appoint- 
ment, nor  would  he  go  back  to  remote 
periods  to  search  into  the  character  or 
conduct  of  those  who  were  named  to  sta- 
tions of  authority  in  the  Church.  He 
should  not  make  a  complaint  on  any 
abstract  ground,  but  he  did  complain  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  they  were 


acting  in  this  case  against  their  own  de« 
claratioos  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
meant  to  act  in  their  distribution  of 
Church  patronage  in  Ireland.  For  these 
good  intentions,  they  claimed  credit  at 
evidence  of  the  honourable  and  impartial 
disposition  of  the  Government.  The  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was 
written  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  Church  patronage.  The  letter  was 
dated  the  14th  of  September,  1841,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
observed, — 

''  Let  it  be  understood,  that  in  respect  to 
the  Church  preferments,  you  will  act  on  your 
own  sense  of  duty,  and  on  the  result  of  your 
own  inquiries  ;  and  if  that  sense  of  duty 
prompts  you  to  prefer  the  claims  of  profes- 
sional merit,  let  your  inquiries  be  directed  to 
the  ascertainment  of  those  claims." 

The  general  purport  of  the  letter  was 
obviously  to  give  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
the  unrestrained  power  of  selecting  for 
the  objects  of  his  Church  patronage  in 
Ireland  persons,  the  most  deserving  from 
their  virtues  and  their  acquirements.  The 
next  paragraph  proceeded,— 

'<  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  best  in» 
terests  of  Church  and  State,  that  the  patron- 
age of  the  Irish  Church  should  be  applied  on 
such  principles.  I  will  willingly  forego  any 
Parliamentary  support  which  will  only  be  con- 
ciliated by  the  disregard  of  those  principles; 
though,  indeed,  the  fact  is,  that  if  such  consi- 
derations  are  to  be  attended  to,  the  interests 
of  the  Government  are,  on  the  long  run,  much 
better  promoted  by  the  honest  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage, than  by  administering  it  to  favour  in- 
dividual supporters." 

He  thought  that  the  general  import  of 
these  suggestions  would  not  be  objected 
to  by  any  of  his  noble  Friends ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  would  meet  with  their 
approbation.  The  letter  to  which  he  al- 
luded, was  read  in  a  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  might 
be  regarded  as  a  public  document ;  cer- 
tainly if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  private 
letter,  he  would  not  have  read  it)  or 
allowed  it  to  influence  him.  It  appeared 
from  the  first  observation  in  this  letter, 
that  the  responsibility  and  the  patronage 
of  these  appointments  were  transferred 
from  the  Home  Government  in  Downing- 
street  to  the  Irish  Government,  and  the 
power  was  given  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
to  make  such  appointments  as  corre- 
sponded with  the  principles  laid  down  in 
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this  letter.  How  did  it  appear  that 
the  ecclesiastical  appoiotment  now  under 
consideration  coold  be  defended  on  the 
ground,  that  it  was  in  conformity  with 
Sir  R.  Peel's  letter?  Could  there  be 
any  doubt  that  the  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments to  high  stations  in  Ireland 
were  matters  of  great  and  serious  im- 
portance at  the  present  time  in  Ireland  ? 
His  noble  Friend  near  him  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  could  refer  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  ecclesiastical  appointments 
made  by  him  while  at  the  bead  of  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  for  he  was  enabled 
to  challenge  public  opinion,  and  even  the 
judgment  of  bis  political  opponents,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
menta  made  by  him.  He  believed  that 
no  doubt  had  ever  been  entertained  or 
expressed  as  to  the  excellence  of  his  ap- 
pointments to  high  dignities  in  the  Churchy 
or  even  insinuate  that  they  had  not  been 
bestowed  on  those  in  the  highest  degree 
qaaJified  to  fill  them.  He  said  this  with 
confidence,  for  he  knew  that  noble  Lords 
opposite  would  not  have  abstained  from 
complaint,  had  an  opportunity  been  af- 
forded. He  was  sore  that  it  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  noble  Lords,  that  even 
the  appointment  of  Justices  in  a  corporate 
town,  and  the  nomination  of  Registrar  of 
Births  and  Marriages,  had  been  made  a 
matter  of  charge  and  accusation  against  the 
late  Government.  It  was  clear,  that  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  were  fully 
aware  of  how  much  importance  it  was  to 
exercise  the  greatest  caution  in  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  high  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities io  Ireland  ;  but  let  the  House  now 
consider  who  the  gentleman  was  who 
was  recently  selected  to  fill  an  office  of 
'  great  dignity  in  the  Church — the  Deanery 
of  Dromore — possessing  either  large  emo- 
luments, or  being  only  an  honorary  ap* 
pointment,  he  cared  not  which  —  but 
which  was  a  station  next  in  rank  to  that  of 
a  Bishop  in  the  Church.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Wharndiffe),  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  subject  of  this  appointment  was 
alluded  to,  and  when  a  noble  Friend  of 
his  referred  to  an  exhibition  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  this  dignitary  which,  on 
the  part  of  a  clergyman,  was  not  of  a 
very  seemly  kind  or  character,  stated, 
that  the  newspaper  paragraph,  from  which 
the  description  of  the  proceedings  had 
been  taken,  was  grossly  exaggerated.  Now 
he  (Lord  Monteagle)  would  refer  to  no 
newspaper  pvagrapb  to  no  report  of  a  bos- 


tile  character  respecting  this  gentleman, 
but  be  would  refer  to  the  evidence  which 
the  reverend  gentleman  himself  gave  on 
oath  before  a  Committee  of  that  House. 
He  should  like  to  know  what  noble  Lords 
opposite,  who  were  parties  to  this  ap- 
pointment, thought  of  such  evidence  ?  It 
appeared,  that  in  the  year  1825,  the 
most  serious  inquiry  that  had  ever  been 
entered  into  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
undertaken  by  Parliament,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  England,  and  Lord 
Wellesley  was  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
--  the  investigation  before  that  Committee 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  and  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion  and  of  religious  belief, 
were  brought  before  the  Committee  and 
examined  on  oath.  The  Rev.  Holt  Waring 
was  brought  before  this  Committee,  and 
examined  on  oath.  He  was  asked  in  1825, 

"  How  long  were  you  a  member  of  the 
Orange  Society  ? — Since  1798.  Have  you 
held  any  office  under  the  Society? — I  have. 
What  office  ? — I  undertook  the  office  of  Se- 
cretary* Did  you  bold  any  other  office  in  the 
Society  ? — No,  except  chaplain.  Have  you 
ever  been  present  at  the  procession  of  Orange- 
men ? — 1  have." 

The  witness  was  then  asked  what  re- 
medial measures  be  would  recommend  for 
the  state  of  Ireland.  The  witness  pro- 
ceeded to  recommend  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  deprived  of  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise,  and  that  the  Act  of  1793 
should  he  repealed. 

*^This  might  conduce,  that  is,  it  might 
tend  towards  tranquillity,  bur  I  believe  would 
not  accomplish  it  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  give  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  would  have  very 
little  bad  effect  on  the  Roman  Catholics,' who 
are  already  in  opposition  to  the  Government, 
and  are  desirous  to  separate  England  from 
Ireland,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose ;  and 
who  are  bound,  as  was  lately  exposed  on  pub- 
lic trials  in  Dublin,  to  the  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  religion  out  of  Ireland ;  therefore, 
I  think  it  would  not  altogether  accomplish 
tranquillity,  it  would  make  us  better,  and 
them  no  worse." 

Now,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  this  evidence,  and 
whether  it  could  be  listened  to  without 
feelings  of  mingled  astonishment  and  re- 
gret. The  next  question  elicited  a  still 
more  extraordinary  answer.  He  was  asked , 

<<Oii  what  ground  do  you  consider  the 
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Koman  Catholics  ia  opposition  to  the  Go- 
vernment ?— Their  being  almost  universally 
bound  together  by  oaths  of  a  treasonable  na- 
ture, and  having  been  convicted  of  acting  up 
to  their  oaths  in  every  instance  that  they  have 
been  tried  for  it/' 

Here  was  a  charge  brought  against  the 
Catholics  of  Irelaod,  according  to  which 
they  not  only  were  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  but  that  they  were  charged 
as  engaged  in  attempts  to  form  conspi- 
racies for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland.  Such  was  the  evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring,  whom  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  selected  of  their 
own  accord  to  fill  a  dignified  office  in 
the  Church,  and  to  perform  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  as  Dean  of  Droroore  in  the 
present  day.  He  found  also  in  the  Papers 
which  were  on  the  Table  respecting 
Orange  Lodges,  that  in  1833  and  1834, 
the  name  of  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring  ap- 
peared as  Grand  Chaplain  to  the  Orange 
Society  of  Ireland.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Orange  Society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  took  secret  oaths,  was  given 
up  when  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
enacting  .that  all  oaths  taken  in  secret  so- 
cieties rendered  them  illegal.  The  Orange 
Society,  therefore,  gave  up  their  illegal 
oaths,  but  instead  thereof  they  substituted 
solemn  declarations,  and  subsequent  to 
this,  and  at  the  present  time,  to  make  mat- 
ters more  serious,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reconstruct  the  system  of  Orange  Lodges 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  [Lord  Wham" 
cliffe:  "When  did  that  appear T]  He 
saw  the  announcement  in  the  public 
prints,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  the 
case.  This  Mr.  Holt  Waring,  a  man 
of  large  fortune  and  influence,  had  been 
appointed  to  this  high  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity, just  at  the  time  when  an  attempt 
was  teade  to  revive  the  Orange  Lodges  in 
the  North  of  Ireland.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  at  the  time  when  attempts 
were  some  years  since  made  to  get  up 
Orange  processions  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, the  Rev.  Holt  Waring  interfered  to 
prevent  the  placing  Orange  emblems  on 
the  church  of  which  he  was  the  Rector, 
and  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
church.  That  rev.  Gentleman  succeeded 
in  this,  but  did  not  do  more.  [Lord  fVham^ 
cliffe:  '*  When  was  that  ?"]  About  two 
or  three  yeais  ago.  What  be  wanted  to 
know  in  the  first  place  was,  whether  it 
was  a  fact  that  this  was  an  appointment 
without  emolument ;  and  he  should  also 


like  to  know  whether  the  ground  which 
justiBed  the  selection  of  the  Rev.  Holt 
Waring  to  the  Deanery  of  Dronore  was 
the  decorum  of  his  conduct,  or  his  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed.  As  to  Members  of 
Orange  Societies — there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that  they  were  illegal— the  man  tak- 
ing the  oath,  and  the  man  administering 
it,  were  both  guilty  of  an  illegal  act,  for 
which  they  might  have  been  indicted,  if 
there  had  been  evidence  of  it ;  and  here  the 
Government  had  selected  as  an  object  of 
especial  favour  for  promotion  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland  a  man  who  was  a  great 
dignitary  in  that  illegal  association  from 
the  year  1798  to  1825,  and  a  Gentleman 
who  gave  the  evidence  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  of  which  the  Members  of 
the  Government  ought  to  have  been  aware 
at  the  time  the  appointment  was  made, 
the  evidence  in  which  be  spoke  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  having  been  bound  to- 
gether by  oaths  of  a  treasonable  character 
and  having  been  convicted  of  acting  up 
to  those  oaths  on  every  occasion  when 
they  had  been  tried.  If  men  of  that  de- 
scription were  to  be  made  objects  of  pre- 
ference by  the  Crown,  if  they  were  to  be 
made  depositories  of  the  favour  of  the 
Crown,  and,  above  all,  were  selected  for 
Church  patronage,  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
sider that  the  principles  laid  down  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  measure  were  carried  prac- 
tically into  efiect,  which  set  forth  the 
principle  of  abandonment  of  all  political 
motive,  and  the  selection  of  persons  for 
appointments  in  the  Church  for  profes- 
sional merit  and  piety  alone.  What  was 
the  ground  of  the  selection  of  the  Gentle- 
men here  referred  to  ?  would  it  be  justified 
on  these  grounds,  or  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  a  very  rich  man  ?  This  appoint- 
ment appeared  to  him  a  departure  from 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  head  of  the 
Government,  by  the  selection  of  a  man 
for  high  Church  preferment  who  was 
known  as  a  violent  partizan,  and  whose 
evidence  was,  in  fact,  that  he  had  pre- 
ferred an  indictment  on  oath  against 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  In  conclusion  he 
would  beg  to  move  for  a  Return  of  the 
parishes  constituting  the  Deanery  of  Dro- 
more,  as  laid  before  the  Commissioners  in 
1830,  and  a  copy  of  any  orders  which 
might  have  been  subaequently  isstied,  aU 
teriog  the  nature  of  the  pceferment,  aad 
showing  euctiy  what  it  bow  14* 
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The  Earl  of  Rifon  was  not  about  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Motion  which  his  noble  Friend 
liad  made.  It  was  very  proper  that  their 
Lordships  should  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  information  he  claimed  ;  but  as  he  had 
prefaced  his  Motion  by  remarks  of  a  cri. 
minatory  character^  he  felt  called  upon  to 
make  a  few  observations.  He  had  no  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  question  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Armaeh.  He  had  stated 
last  year  what  appeared  to  him  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  steps  which  had  been 
taken.  He  was  by  no  means  clear  whether 
he  could  then  recollect  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  as  they  were  communi- 
cated to  him,  and  by  him  to  the  House  ; 
but  with  regard  to  this  particular  appoint- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Holt  Waring  to  the 
Deanery  of  Dromore,  he  knew  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  entirely  mistaken  in  some 
most  importaut  and  material  facts  on  which 
he  seemed  to  have  relied.  He  (Lord  Mon- 
teagle)  entertained  considerable  doubt  whe- 
ther this  was  a  dignity  without  any  emolu- 
ment^ but  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripoo)  begged 
to  repeat  that  it  was  not  only  a  dignity 
without  any  emolument,  but  it  could  not 
be  so  by  law.  His  noble  Friend  had  re- 
ferred to  certain  documents  laid  before  the 
House^  but  he  would  state  how  the  facts 
stood  subsequent  to  that  period;  but  of 
course  he  could  not  find  fault  with  the 
noble  Lord  for  not  knowing  what  he  was 
about  to  state.  The  noble  Lord  was  mis. 
taken  if  he  supposed  that  what  had  been 
done  was  confined  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  Commissioners.  In  1834  an  Act 
was  passed,  to  which  he  had  not  adverted, 
to  amend  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
and  a  clause  in  that  Act  directed  that  in 
case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  Deanery  of  Dro- 
more,  or  any  other  dignity  below  that  of 
Archbishop  or  Bishop,  it  should  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
recommend  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  to  suspend  the  appointment 
of  any  such  dignitary,  if  they  thought  fit ; 
and  it  might  be  competent  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Privy  Council  to  give 
cAoct  to  such  recommendation ;  and  it  was 
provided  further,  that,  during  the  time  of 
nieh  Deanery  being  suspended,  all  profits 
derived  from  it  ^ould  be  applied  to  the 
porposes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissiou. 
But  the  next  clause  proceeded  to  state,  that 
after  such  a  suspension  of  an  appointment 
bad  taken  place,  if  it  should  seem  fit  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  necessary  authori- 
ties, whoever  they  might  be,  to  remove  the 
jwupeaaiop,  it  should  be  competent  for  them 


to  do  so,  provided  all  tithes  and  emolu- 
ments were  dissevered  from  the  dignity  to 
be  conferred.  So  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment made  it  impossible  that  this  Deanery, 
conferred  on  Mr.  Holt  Waring,  could  carry 
with  it  any  emolument  whatever.  Now, 
what  was  the  course  taken  with  respect  to 
this  Deanery  ?  Under  the  law  to  which  he 
had  referred  it  appeared  that,  in  the  year 
1837,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  re- 
commended the  suspension  of  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Deanery,  by  an  instrument 
dated  the  18th  of  Apnlin  that  year.  There 
being  then  a  vacancy  in  the  Deanery,  the 
Lord  Primate  submitted  to  the  Commission 
that  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  six  parishes 
constituting  the  cure  of  the  Deanery  should 
be  disappropriated,  and  applied  to  augment 
the  vicarages  in  the  same  parishes.  Both 
these  recommendations  were  submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council,  who  reported  that,  find- 
ing that  certain  matters  over  which  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Primate  had  no  control, 
and  which  were  necessary  to  precede  the 
final  adjustment  of  his  Graces  plan,  re- 
mained undone,  and  that  the  composition 
ending  with  the  year  1837  had  become 
due  and  payable,  they  recommended  that 
the  appointment  to  the  said  Deanery 
should  be  suspended  until  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  Privy  Council  should  think  fit 
otherwise  to  direct.  An  order  was  made 
for  the  suspension,  dated  22nd  December, 

1837.  The  subject  was  again  brought 
forward  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
25  th  of  May,  1838,  when  they  reported 
that  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Lord  Primate  had, 
since  their  report,  been  removed,  and  they 
accordingly  recommended  that  the  suspen- 
sion should  be  removed,  and  all  the  rec- 
torial tithes  of  the  Deanery  !>hould  be 
severed  therefrom,  and  united  to  the  vicar- 
ages of  the  six  parishes  forming  the  cure. 
An  order  was  accordingly  made  to  remove 
the  suspension,  dated  the  9th  of  October, 

1838,  and  a  further  order  was  made  of  the 
same  date,  disappropriating  the  revenues, 
and  appropriating  them  otherwise ;  so  that 
all  these  emoluments  were  dissevered  from 
the  dignity,  and  the  gentleman  who  now 
held  it  could  derive  no  possible  emolument 
from  it  whatever.  That  would  appear  in 
the  Papers  for  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
moved.  Now  the  noble  Lord  next  went 
into  the  question  of  the  personal  character 
of  this  gentleman,  and  he  read  extracts 
from  evidence  given  by  him  in  the  year 
1825,  nineteen  years  ago.  His  noble  Friend 
had  doubtless  an  exc^diugly  accurate  me* 
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mory  and  a  very  scrutinising  eye,  and  he 
bad  had  the  good  fortune,  for  his  own  pur- 
pose, to  pick  out  of  that  evidence  what  had 
been  stated  by  that  gentleman,  which  he 
bad  not  the  slightest  recollection  of,  al- 
though he  read  the  evidence  given  at  the 
time :  and,  in  fact,  he  did  not  recollect  that 
be  had  ever  been  examined  at  all.    At  aU 
events,  the  expressions  were  used  nineteen 
years  ago ;  and  he  thought  if  their  Lord- 
ships were  all  td  be  tried  by  the  opinions 
which  they  had  expressed  at  such  a  distant 
period,  they  would  come  off  very  indif- 
ferently.    He  had  no  doubt  he  (the  Earl 
of  Ripon)  had  said  very  many  foolish  things 
in  his  time,  and  he  should  not  like  to  be 
tried  by  such  a  standard,  and  which,  he 
thought,  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  odium  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  gentleman.     But  how  came 
this  gentleman  to    be  appointed  to  this 
office  ?  What  induced  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  confer  the  appointment  on  him  ?   It  was 
a  recommendation,  or  memorial,  addressed 
to  the  Lords  Justices,  in  August,  1842,  a 
year  before  the  agitation  had  reached  its 
highest  point.     Now,  his    noble    Friend 
tried  to  connect  this  matter  with  what  had 
been  going  on  very  recently.     He  said, 
what  a  time,  when  Ireland  was  almost  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  to  show  to  the  Catholics, 
by   such   an  appointment,    the    spirit  by 
which  you  are  actuated  towards  them.  But 
his  noble  Friend  must  remember  that  this 
appointment  was  made  in  1842,  before  the 
Repeal  Agitation  had  become  so  great.  But, 
further,  a  recommendation  was  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  pointing  out  that  it  was 
desirable  that  a  person  should  be  appointed 
to  perform  whatever  duties  there  were  as 
connected  with  this   Deanery;    and    the 
Chapter,  the  Canons,  or  whatever  they 
might  be,  they  all  united  in  recommending 
this  Gentleman,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
the  oldest  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  whole 
district.     This  was  not  a  reason  that  indi- 
cated a'  desire  for  Parliamentary  support ; 
but  this  was  reported  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  who  confirmed  and  recommended 
it ;  and  after  due  consideration  this  Gen- 
tleman was  appointed  to  this  empty  honour 
*— empty,  at  least,  as  far  as  it  concerned 
the    emoluments.     The  Lord   Lieutenant 
was  bound  also  to  consider  who  was  likely 
to  take  it,  for  it  was  not  everybody  who 
would  do  so— but  Mr.  Holt  Waring  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood.     If  they  had  taken 
a  poor  man,  however  respectable,  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country^  and  placed  him 
in  that  dignity^  how  could  be  reside  there? 


He  ventured  to  say,  that  if  his  noble  rela- 
tive had  hunted  about  for  some  one  else, 
he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
getting  anybody  to  take  it;  and  if  he  (the 
Earl  of  Ripon)  was  not  misinformed,  his 
noble  relative's  predecessor  did  offer  the 
dignity  to  an  individual  who  would  not 
take  it.  But  one  word  as  to  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Parliament  with  reference  to  Orange 
Societies.  It  was  only  a  Resolution,  but 
certainly  a  most  important  one,  and  he  was 
not  sure  whether  it  was  not  laid  before  His 
Majesty;  but  he  had  stated,  and  he  would 
adhere  to  that  conviction,  that  the  conduct 
of  this  Mr.  Waring,  a  zealous  and  eager 
man,  if  they  pleased,  and  full  of  preju- 
dices ;  but  his  conduct,  as  he  (the  Earl  of 
Ripon)  had  been  informed  by  a  person 
who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  who 
was  a  Member  of  that  House,  was  most 
praiseworthy,  for  he  exerted  all  his  influ- 
ence and  power,  and  it  was  great,  to  induce 
his  friends,  neighbours,  and  dependents, 
many  of  whom  were  poor,  ignorant,  and 
full  of  the  most  vehement  feelings  by 
which  those  Societies  were  actuated — he 
exerted  himself,  he  (the  Earl  of  Ripon) 
said,  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  induce 
them  to  pay  willing  obedience  to  the  Reso- 
lution of  Parliament;  and,  in  conclusion, 
he  would  say,  that  a  man  who  had  thus 
sacrificed  all  his  feelings,  and  made  atone- 
ment for  the  past,  was  not  to  be  reproached 
as  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Government. 

The  Marquess  of  Nomuinby  said,  be  was 
not  aware  that  his  noble  Friend  intended 
to  do  more  than  move  for  the  Papers.  If 
he  had  seen  him  before,  he  should  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
part  of  the  statement  of  his  noble  Friend 
opposite,  with  reference  to  the  transac- 
tions of  1837  and  1838,  as  to  the  Deanery 
of  Dromore.  He  had  before  stated,  that 
he  thought  the  appointment  had  been 
very  improperly  conferred  on  Mr*  Holt 
Waring.  His  noble  Friend  opposite  stated 
that  the  evidence  which  had  been  quoted 
by  his  noble  Friend  behind  him  was  given 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  persons 
changed  their  opinions  in  that  time. 
Some  did,  but  others  did  not.  But  that 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Holt  Waring  had  not 
been  lately  taken  up  by  him,  he  thought 
was  sufficiently  evident  from  his  own 
statement  at  the  time,  when  he  said  that 
he  had  been  twenty-seven  years  a  member 
of  an  Orange  Lodge.  Then  with  refer- 
ence to  the  coDlinuance  of  the  •entimenti 
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be  bad  expressed,  be  must  say,  that  a 
mucb  stronger  objection  to  his  appoint- 
ment arose  from  bis  unbecoming  conduct 
as  a  clergyman  in  taking  a  large  body  of 
men,  marching  in  military  array,  to  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  the  object  of  which  was  not 
to  uphold  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries,  bat  by  an  exhibition  of  force  to 
awe  the  Executive  GoYernment  cf  the 
country.  Bat  the  noble  Earl  said  it  was 
difficult  to  fiad  any  one  to  perform  the 
duties  of  this  office ;  why  the  Deanery  of 
Dromore  was  an  absolute  sinecure.  Then 
what  was  it  after  all  but  another  instance, 
which  he  mentioned  with  much  regret,  of 
that  conduct  which  had  been  most  unfor- 
tunate and  impolitic  with  reference  to  the 
Government  of  Ireland,  which  was  giving 
all  the  dignities  and  honours  of  the  Church 
to  the  most  zealous  partizans  that  could 
be  found.  Whatever  respect  he  might 
have  for  the  Gentlemeq  whom  the  Go- 
vernment had  elevated  to  the  Bench,  he 
mast  say,  that  whilst  persons  hostile  to  the 
Educational  System  filled  that  digni6ed 
position,  and  whilst  all  the  Church  patron- 
age in  Ireland  was  given  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  was  impossible  for  the  Governmeut 
ever  to  convince  the  great  masses  of  the 
population  there,  that  they  wete  sincere  in 
their  professions,  and  would  give  all  due 
support  and  countenance  to  the  Educa- 
tional System  of  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Holt 
Waring:  he  would,  however,  add,  that 
when  Parliament  intimated  their  desird 
that  the  Orange  Societies  should  cease, 
he  was  quite  aware  that  Mr.  Waring  had 
taken  the  step  which  his  noble  Friend  op- 
posite had  referred  to.  By  this  improper 
appointment  the  name  of  Mr.  Waring  was 
brought  before  the  public,  and  he  had 
been  always  distinguished  for  his  preju- 
dices. The  noble  Earl,  not  then  in  his 
place,  the  Master  of  the  Orange  Lodges, 
had  taken  the  same  step  as  that  which 
Mr.  Waring  had  been  praised  for,  but 
noble  Lords  opposite  would  hardly  think 
it  right,  he  presumed,  to  appoint  to  any 
important  office,  a  Nobleman  who  had 
exhibited  such  strong  party  feeling. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  made  the  Motion  had  fortified  it 
by  bringing  forward  evidence  of  what  Mr. 
Waring  had  said  many  years  ago ;  but  he 
would  put  it  to  the  noble  Marquess  and 
the  noble  Lord  whether  they  thought  the 
rikiog  op  of  these  matters  for  many  jears 
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was  the  way  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  or  in* 
duce  persons  who  had  held  strong  opinions 
in  the  course  of  their  lives  to  behave  as  he 
(Lord  Wharncliflfe)  thought  they  ought  to 
do  towards  their  fellow-countrymen.  They 
had  arrived  at  a  time  when  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  forget  all  these  things. 
The  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Law-officers,  which,  he  said,  he 
thought  was  improper.  He  (Lord  Wham- 
clifFe)  thought  that  at  the  time  the  answer 
given  to  that  objection  was  perfectly  good 
— that  it  was  no  reason  why,  if  four  or  five 
years  before  a  gentleman  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Precursor,  or  any  other  political  so* 
ciety,  he  should  be  excluded  from  promo- 
tion in  his  profession  :  and  he  would  say 
so  in  this  case,  that  it  was  not  a  reason 
for  excluding  this  gentleman  because 
twenty  years  ago  he  had  had  strong 
feelings,  when  many  people  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  in  this  country,  had  also— for 
we  were  then  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
struggle  with  Ireland.  He  would  repeat 
that  it  was  not  fair  to  adduce  these  things 
as  proofs  and  reasons  why  a  clergyman 
who  might  in  other  respects  be  perfectly 
fit  for  his  office,  should  not  be  honoured 
by  such  an  appointment  as  that  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him.  If  the  noble 
Lord  bad  brought  a  case  against  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  conduct  of  this  gentle- 
man of  late  years,  it  might  be  different; 
but  merely  because  ten  years  ago  he  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  his  parishioners,  or 
that  twenty  years  ago  he  gave  the  evi« 
dence  spoken  of,  when  he  had  since 
shown  a  desire  to  disband  the  Orange 
Societies,  he  thought  it  was  not  right  to 
impugn  his  conduct  now. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  in  his  humble 
opinion  his  noble  Friend  was  justified  in 
bringing  forward  this  matter  and  well  justi- 
fied in  introducing  the  topics  which  he  had 
alluded  to.  The  noble  Lord  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  said,  that  the  ap- 
pointment took  place  in  1842,  when  there 
was  no  agitation.  [The  Earl  of  Ripon 
dissented.]  When  there  was  little  agita- 
tion. [The  Earl  of  Ripon :  •*  No,  No."] 
Well,  then,  he  said  the  appointment  was 
not  recent,  when  the  Repeal  agitation  was 
at  its  height,  but  in  1842,  when  there  was 
but  little  agitation.  Why  had  they  the 
agitation  now  ?  It  was  from  such  appoint* 
ments  being  made.  [^**  Oh^  Oh,  and 
Laughter  from  the  Ministerial  Benches.} 
Noble  Lords  might  try  to  treat  this  with 
ridiculci  bat  be  believea  it  was  the  opioioa 
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of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  body,  that 
by  such  appointmentt  all  hope  was  taken 
away  from  the  Catholic  community,  that 
their  just  rights  would  be  attended  to*  and 
it  was  from  such  causes  that  they  had  been 
induced  to  join  in  the  Repeal  agitation 
10  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  the  Empire 
into  its  present  state  of  peril.  His  noble 
Friend  had  proved,  that  in  the  year 
1 825,  Mr,  Holt  Waring  expressed  senti- 
ments against  the  Roman  Catholic  body, 
as  a  body,  of  the  most  offensive  descrip- 
tion ;  and  what  evidence  was  there  that 
he  had  ever  retracted  those  sentiments  ? 
In  the  year  1834  he  certainly  had  not,  for 
il  was  then  he  beaded  the  procession 
which  it  had  been  stated  was  an  attempt 
to  overawe  the  Executive  of  the  country, 
after  which  it  appeared,  that  he  discou- 
raged the  Orange  Lodges  ;  but  that  did 
not  show  that  he  had  altered  his  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to  the  Catholic  body. 
Did  he  show  any  charity  towards  them  as 
fellow  Christians,  that  he  respected  their 
rights,  and  was  willing  to  live  in  peace 
and  tranquillity  with  them ;  and  that  he 
fostered  those  feelings  that  ought  to  pre- 
vail among  all  persuasions  of  Christians. 
There  had  been  nothing  to  show  that  his 
opinions  in  these  respects  had  been  altered. 
If  that  were  so  could  this  be  called  a  pro- 
per appointment  in  1842,  when  the  new 
Government  had  been  installed  into  office 
when  they  had  Ireland  handed  over  to  them 
in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquilliu— when 
it  was  to  be  seen  if  they  would  follow  up 
the  course  that  had  been  pursued-— whe- 
ther the  practical  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  for  six  years  was  to  be  continued  ? 
That  there  was  no  emolument  belonging 
to  this  office  had  been  proved  ;  but  it  was 
an  honour,  a  distinction  meant  to  express 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  time  to  this  indi^ 
vidual ;  and  in  that  point  of  view  it  must 
be  considered  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  he  beg- 
ged to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
•hipi  to  one  circumstance.  This  gentle- 
man was  recommended  for  the  appoint^ 
ment  by  the  Chapter  in  Aup;u8i  1842, 
who  petitioned  the  Lords  Justices  to  give 
them  the  advantage  of  having  a  Dean 
added  to  their  bodv.  This  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese— so  there  were  the 
Bishop  and  Chapter  concurring  in  reeom- 
meodiag  thai  this  appointment  should  be 


made,  and  that  the  appointment  should  be 
conferred  on  this  gentleman.  All  this,  how- 
ever, material  as  it  was,  had  been  entirely 
left  out  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  had  been  inadequately  brought 
forward,  as  he  thought  by  his  noble  Friend. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  run  this  gen- 
tleman down  on  account  of  what  he  had 
stated  in  evidence  nineteen  years  ago; 
but  that  fact  was  totally  left  out  of  the 
case,  although  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
his  noble  Friend.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  that  recommendation  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  made,  and  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  justifiable. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  said,  that 
when  this  subject  was  introduced,  in  the 
general  debate/.he  was  surprised  ;  but  he 
was  not  so  much  astonished  that  it  was 
now  brought  forward  as  a  party  Motion  to 
create  effect  out  of  doors.  Could  anything 
be  so  unfair  ?  He  felt  it  as  having  been  a 
resident  in  Ireland,  for  he  was  convinced 
that  this  matter  would  be  felt  by  every 
one  at  his  fireside.  A  statement  that  ap- 
pointments wore  made  for  the  purpose  of 
insulting  a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty*s 
subjects  was  injurious  to  the  peace  of 
every  family  who  wished  to  live  securely 
under  the  Government.  It  was  not  his 
wish  to  defend  the  Government  in  this 
matter— they  did  not  want  his  assistance 
—  but  as  an  honest  country  gentleman 
he  felt  it  right  to  address  a  few  observa- 
tions to  their  Lordships.  What  could  be 
more  unfair  than  to  have  read  this  evi- 
dence given  four  years  before  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  passed,  at  a  period  when 
most  parties  in  Ireland  had  forgotten 
their  cause  of  disagreement?  A  new 
series  of  events  had  taken  place,  and  the 
dates  should  have  'been  taken  up  from  a 
later  period.  Nothing  but  the  most  un- 
handsome conduct  could  induce  any  one 
to  rake  up  evidence  which  was  given  when 
Orangemen  did  feel  that  they  were  the 
best  defenders  of  the  country.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  last  addressed  the 
House  went  to  the  extent  of  saying,  that 
this  appointment  had  been  considered  an 
insult  by  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
country  who  had  been  agitating  the  sub- 
ject of  Repeal.  He  had  no  doubt  he  had 
read  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  at 
their  debating  societies  as  closely  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  he  did  not 
recollect  having  seen  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Waring  was  given  as  a  reason  for 
causing  a  seperation  of  the  two  coantriei. 
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The  obsenratioDS  which  had  been  made 
on  Ibat  aide  of  the  House  would  ttainp 
upoD  the  proceediog  the  character  and 
feeliog  which  had  dicuted  it,  and  the 
maoner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  receiTed 
io  Jrelaod.  Was  it  od  account  of  emolu- 
ment? In  what  position  did  the  noble 
Lord  himself  stand?  When  he  was  in 
office,  a  geoileman  prominent  in  politics 
waa  appointed  to  a  patent  place— a  situa- 
tion his  physical  powers  did  not  enable 
him  to  fill.  The  noble  Lord  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  not  ootlite 
t^  Got emment  of  which  he  was  a  Mem« 
ber.  But  what  happened?  A  pension 
was  procured  for  that  right  hon*  Gentle- 
man»  and  the  noble  Lord  got  his  place  in 
time  to  have  a  pension  himself  of  2.000/. 
a-jeftr«  If  this  were  true,  he  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  the  words  "  Holt 
Waring"  would  hang  as  well  under  a  tine- 
we  I^ancry*  as  those  of  **  Spring  Rice*' 
nnder  a  pension  and  a  peerage. 

Lofd  Monteagie  aaid.  afur  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  upon  his  Motion, 
he  would  merely  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  a  few  obsmations.  He  woold  not 
make  any  reply  on  a  subject  of  a  per* 
sonal  nature*  which  certainly  bad  no  kind 
of  coonection  with  the  question  before  the 
House ;  and  be  would  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion Qtteriy  Qneonceraed,  without  using  any 
nnpnrlinnientary  terms,  at  what  had  been 
introduced.  He  denied  altogether  that  he 
oovid  be  charged  with  bringing  this  case 
forward :  he  had  only  referred  to  the  rules  of 
the  dislribntion  of  Ghnrch  patronage  laid 
domm  bjr  the  Premier,  and  had  applied 
those  riues  to  the  present  appointments. 
The  ooble  Lord,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade»  wovld  have  had  it  be- 
lieved that  the  Chapter  being  incomplete 
for  ihe  perfonnanee  of  its  functions, 
wiahed  it  to  have  it  completed  by  having 
a  Dean ;  but  no  dntiea  are  reqnired ;  it 
wee  a  mere  sinecure — an  appointment 
which  was  a  matter  of  personal  distinction, 
iatioMting  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
flseot  for  the  conduct  of  the  individual. 
Hie  object  in  bringing  forward  the  case 
waa  Doi  adverse  to  Mr.  Holt  Waring :  he 
only  desired  thai  the  Government  should 
jaalify  the  appointOMnt.  Thej  were  in- 
foraied  that  there  was  no  emolament  at- 
tached to  the  Deaaery ;  but  there  was  a 
recoaasendaibn  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  wcwt  to  attaching  a  liviag  to  the 
Deaaery^  aod  ha  had  dovbis  whether,  ia 


point  of  law.  if  that  living  fell  in,  the  Dean 
woold  not  be  entitled  to  it. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  debate,  but  he  certainly 
felt  that  expressions  of  rather  too  strong  a 
nature,  snd  of  too  personal  a  character, 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  on  his 
left  (the  Marquess  of^  W^estmeath).  He 
did  not  at  the  time  rise  to  order,  because 
he  found,  from  experience,  that  when 
noble  Lords  were  angry,  rising  to  order 
often  made  them  more  angry  still ;  and 
upon  this  point,  he  thought  that  a  late 
occasion  had  shown  that  the  Honse  had 
reason  so  to  think.  He  would  ask  noble 
Lords,  however,  whether  it  was  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House,  whether  it 
was  right,  whether  the  country  would  look 
op  to  them  with  that  respect  they  had 
hitherto  done,  if  they  did  not  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  their  tempers,  and  not  to 
sanction  the  use  of  personal  langasge. 
He  did  not  call  upon  his  noble  Friend 
to  do  more  than  he  would  do  if  left  to  his 
own  feelings:  but  if  his  noble  Friend 
asked  bis  opinion,  he  wouki  say  that  he 
did,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  use  expressioDS 
which  were  not  strictly  in  order. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath^  called 
upon  as  he  was  by  the  noble  Dake  in  so 
handsome  a  manner,  would  not  be  the 
peraon  to  persist  in  disorderly  condacl. 
He  had  felt  strongly  when  he  had  used 
the  expressions ;  and  if  their  Lordships 
thought  them  disorderly — and  the  noble 
Duke  was  an  excellent  interpreter  of  order 
— he  had  no  objection  to  say  that  he  had 
been  disorderly,  and  had  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  fair  discussion  ia  what  had 
fallen  from  hhn. 

Motion  agreed  to.    House  adyoumed. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Thuriday,  February  22,  1844. 
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the  FMtoriei  Aet  to  Blndi-worlu^By  Mr.  M.  GibtoD, 
ftom  Dockhead,  Bcnnoadwy,  afainit  Hone  lUdng  Pe- 
naltictBllL 

Tahiti.]  Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that  since 
thequestion  which  had  been  pat  on  a  former 
evening  to  the  Government,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  Tahiti,  there  bad 
appeared  a  statement  in  the  French  and 
English  newspapers,  that  that  Island  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
Admiral  in  those  seas,  and  that  the  native 
Queen  had  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
on  board  a  British  ship.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  Government  had  received 
any  information  on  the  subject,  and,  if 
10,  whether  they  would  lay  it  before  the 
House. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  when  the  question 
referred  to  was  put  the  other  evening,  he 
had  stated  with  the  utmost  truth,  that  he 
had  no  information  on  the  subject.  The 
account  of  the  transaction,  however,  ap- 
peared the  next  day  in  the  public  papers, 
and  since,  by  a  vessel  arrived  from  Tahiti, 
probably  the  same  which  brought  the  pub- 
lished account.  Government  had  received 
despatches  from  the  British  authorities  at 
the  Island.  The  information  he  had  re- 
ceived went  to  show  that  the  accounts  re- 
ferred to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  correct.  He  l^lieved  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  French  Admiral  in  those 
seas  had  taken  possession  of  Tahiti.  All 
be  could  at  present  say  on  the  subject 
was,  that  he  deeply  regretted  what  had 
taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  he  bad 
DO  reason  to  believe  that  the  course  pur- 
sued had  had  the  previous  sanction  of,  or 
was  in  consequence  of  any  instructions 
from  the  French  Government.  He  had 
had  no  opportunity  as  yet  of  communi- 
cating with  the  French  Government  on 
the  subject,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  the  House  would  think  he  was 
exercising  the  soundest  discretion  in  ab- 
staining from  making  any  further  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  at  present,  and  he 
would  at  the  same  time  venture  to  depre- 
cate discussion  on  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  other  Members.  At  a  future  time^  when 
they  had  fuller  information,  they  would 
have  ample  opportunity  for  taking  the 
affair  into  consideration. 

State  or  Ireland  —  Adjourned 
Debate  (Eighth  Night).]  Mt,  Maurice 
0*ConneU  would  promise  the  right 
Qeotlemaoi  wi  the  Houf et  that 
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not  detain  them  long.     He  proposed  to 
confine  himself  to  meeting  certain  state«- 
ments  which  had  been  made  on  the  prece* 
ding  evening  by  therigbt  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.    That  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  his  speech,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  taunt  the  traversers  as  to  their  con* 
duct  in  reference  to  the  reporter,  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes.     He  (Mr.  M.  O'Connell)  could 
not  but  think  that  when  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   made  his  statement 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  he 
had  but  a  very  limited  recollection  of  the 
facts  of  the  matter.     The  case  as  regarded 
that  person  stood  just  thus.     Mr.  Bond 
Hughes  laid  an  information,  that  at  a  cer- 
tain meeting  at  Mallaghmast,  he  saw  Mr. 
Barrett  present,  and    that  Mr.    Barrett 
addressed  the  meeting.     Let  this  be  ad- 
mitted.     He  further  swore,   that  on    a 
subsequent  occasion  he  saw  Mr.  Barrett 
at  a  meeting  in  Abbey-street,  and  imme* 
diately  after  the  Proclamation  which  pre- 
vented the   Clontarf  meeting,  also  at  a 
dinner  held  at  the  Rotunda,  at  which,  be 
believed  it  was  further  said  by  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes,  that  Mr.  Barrett  spoke.    Now, 
when  at  a  later  day,  the  traversers  at- 
tended at  the  chambers  of  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  amongst  those  there  present,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  was  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes,  who  attended  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  an  error  he  had  made  as  to  the 
Christian  name  of  one  of  the  traversers. 
He  there  saw  Mr.  Barrett  for  the  second 
time,  and  after  seeing  him,  as  he  stated  in 
his  evidence  two  months  afterwards,  which 
was  the  first  the  traversers  heard  of  the 
correction,  he  became  aware  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  Mr.  Barrett  to 
have  been   present  at  the  Abbey-street 
meeting,  and  at  the  Rotunda  meeting. 
This,  he  stated  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Kem- 
mis's  head  clerk,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Kemmis ;  but  nothing  was  done  in  conse- 
quence. When  a  summons  was  served  on 
Mr.  Bond  Hughes  to  answer  the  complaint 
of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  Mr.  Kemmis 
appeared  for  him  to  oppose  the  informa- 
tions, but  he  never  made  any  allusion  on 
that  occasion  to  the  statement  which  Mr. 
Hughes  had  made,  namely,  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Kemmis  thus 
allowed  Mr.  Hughes  to  remain  under  the 
imputation  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjur]^ 
On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  term,  a  man* 
Aa,muz  was  applied  for  at  the  Court  of 
^iieea's  Beacbi  to  compel  the  Police  Ma« 
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gistratet  to  take  informations  for]  perjury  ^ 
against  Mr.  Hughes,  and  although  that 
motion  was  opposed*  yet  no  allusion  was 
made  to  the  mistake  that  Mr.  Hughes  ad- 
mitted  he  had  made.     Now,  he  thought 
one  could  not  entirely  acquit  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes  for  allowing  so  grave  a  charge  as 
perjury  to  hang  over  him,  when  it  was 
obviously  his  duty  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity of  meeting  it.     But  he  was  a 
Crown  witness,  and  it  must  be  supposed, 
that  he  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Crown.      Those  Crown  Officers 
contented  themselves  with   resisting  the 
application  for  the  mandamvs  moved  for 
on  the  part  of  the  traversers,  and   tliey 
allowed  the  charge  to  hang    over    Mr. 
Bond  Hughes  from  the  16th  of  October 
until  he  was  examined  as  a  witness  on  the 
triaU  when,  in  the  course  of  cross-exami- 
nation, it  was  elicited  from  him  that  he 
had  committed  a  mistake.     He  thought 
the  only  blame  that  could  be  attached  to 
Mr.  Bond  Hughes  was,  that  he  allowed 
the  matter  to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  instead  of  taking  it  up 
himself,  and  placing  it  in  its  proper  light 
before  the  public.    The  moment  it  was 
placed  in  its  proper  light  before  the  pub- 
lic, that  moment  the  obloquy  which  bad 
been  cast  upon  Mr.  Hughes  ceased.  With 
that  peculiar  disposition  which  character- 
ises  the  Irish  people,  every  thing  as  re- 
garded  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  was  dropped 
and  forgiven,  and  Mr.  Hughes  instead  of 
being  held  op  as  an  object  of  obloquy, 
was  set  right  before  the  public  in  the  pa- 
pers, the  Editor  of  one  of  those  papers, 
through  the  agency  of  which  Mr.  Hughes 
was  set  right,  having  been  one  of  the  very 
persons  who  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
mistakes.    He  thought,  therefore,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  of  the  Attorney 
General  if  he  had  stated  what  the  facts 
were  as  regarded  the   course  that  was 
adopted  towards  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  in- 
stead of  stating  merely  that  he  had  been 
an  object  of  vituperation.     If  he  had  been 
for  a  time  exposed  to  obloquy,  it  was  the 
fault  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  that  he  had  been 
exposed  to  it  so  long,  and  the  blame,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  on  the  public,  ought 
to  have  rested  upon  the  officers  of  the 
Crown.     Why  did  not  the  officers  of  the 
Crown,  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  opposing  the  informations  against  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  the  application  for  a  manda- 
mm  to  oblige  the  Magistrates  to  take  these 
informations— why  did  they  not»  instead 


of  contenting  themselves  with  that,  state 
at  once,  that  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  had 
fallen  into  a  mistake.  The  right  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said  a  good 
deal  last  night  with  respect  to  the  ap« 
plications  which  had  been  made  for 
copies  of  the  Jurors'  Lists,  but  he  did  not 
state  why  the  application  for  a  copy  of 
the  caption  of  the  indictment  had  been 
opposed.  A  different  course  had  been 
pursued  in  Ireland  from  that  which  pre- 
vails in  England ;  the  application  for  a 
copy  of  the  caption  had  been  opposed^ 
but  it  would  not  have  been  opposed 
in  England  ;  it  would  be  furnished  to  the 
Solicitor  for  the  traversers  as  a  matter  of 
right.  In  fact,  Justice  Perrin  stated,  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  tra. 
versers,  and  that  although  it  had  not  been 
customary  to  furnish  it  in  Ireland,  the  fact 
of  the  right  having  slumbered,  did  not 
deprive  the  parties  of  that  which  they  were 
entitled  to.  The  traversers  were  to  be 
called  on  to  plead  to  the  indictment  in 
which  the  caption  was,  and  if  there  was  a 
material  error  in  the  caption,  it  would 
quash  the  indictment.  They  were  called 
on  to  plead  to  that,  which,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General,  they  had  no  right 
to  get.  But  was  that  the  only  case  in 
which  the  traversers  were  opposed  in  the 
proceedings  which  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
take?  They  put  in  a  plea  of  abatement, 
which  they  were  entitled  to  do  under  the 
statute,  and  the  Attorney  General  demur- 
red to  the  plea — they  applied  again,  and 
it  was  decided  by  the  Court,  that  they  had 
a  right  to  a  four-day  rule,  and  accord- 
ingly they  obtained  that  rule,  as  the  Chief 
Justice  stated  that  he  found  it  was  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  of  the  Court  to 
grant  that  rule ;  and  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  right  hon.  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral on  that  occasion  ?  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral expressed  his  opposition  to  it,  and 
said  :^ 

<<I  insist  that  as  the  Chief  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  and  representing  the  Sovereign  in  this 
case,  I  am  at  liberty  to  form  my  opinion,  and 
I  say  again,  that  I  considered  these  pleas  to 
have  been  put  in  for  delay.  If  this  is  not  so, 
why  should  they  not  be  ready  to  argue  them 
to-morrow.  I  call  on  them,  if  their  object  be 
not  delay,  to  join  in  demurrer  inslanter,  and 
whatever  rules  of  practice  may  exist  on  thii 
point,  I  insist  and  claim  it  as  my  right,  that 
they  should  not  be  adhered  to  strictly.  It  was 
well  observed  by  Lord  Plonket,  that  the  rules 
of  the  Court  are  the  servants  of  the  Court,  and 
where  a  plea  in  abatement  is  put  in*  as  I 
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assert,  in  order  to  ereate  delay,  and  where  I 
sustain  that  view  by  demurriDg  as  rapidly  as  I 
could.  I  say,  that  eoosidering  these  circum- 
stances, I  trust  vour  Lordships  will,  notwith- 
standing any  rule  of  practice  to  the  contrary, 
require  them  to  foin  in  demurrer  forthwith, 
as  I  require  them.'' 

Now  he  would  ask  the  Attorney  General 
for  England  whether,  with  such  an  indict- 
ment hanging  over  the  traversers,  with  so 
Riuch  at  stake,  with  the  country  so  much 
excited,  would  he  exercise  any  prerogative 
he  might  possess,  as  the  chief  Law  Offi- 
cer of  the  Crown,  against  persons  in  the 
position  which  the  traversers  at  that  time 
occupied  ?  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  in  his  speech  last  night,  insisted, 
at  he  had  previously  done  in  Dublin,  that 
everything  on  the  part  of  the  traversers 
had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
delay.  Now  he  (Mr.  M.  O'Connell)  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  the  trials  were  at- 
tempted to  be  brought  on  at  an  early 
period  in  order  that  the  Jury  should  be 
•elected  from  the  Jury  List  of  1843,  but 
this  much  he  could  say,  that  if  the  trials 
were  brought  on  at  that  early  period,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  proceeded  with 
before  a  Jury  formed  from  the  List  of 
1843,  a  List  that  was  made  out  without 
any  of  that  strict  revision  which  bad  taken 

Claee  before  the  Recorder.  If  the  trials 
ad  been  forced  on,  it  was  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Jury  should  necessarily  be  se- 
lected from  that  List.  The  right  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  had  complained  that  the 
traversers  only  sought  delay  by  their  pleas, 
but  he  had  not  attempted  to  show  to  the 
House  that  the  traversers  made  use  of  any 
means  that  were  not  permitted  by  the  law, 
that  they  made  any  endeavour  to  produce 
a  frivolous  or  vexatious  delay.  They  had 
a  perfect  right  to  apply  for  the  rule  which 
the  Court  granted ;  they  had  a  right  to 
apply  for  a  copy  of  the  caption  of  the  in- 
dictment ;  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  say 
that  they  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
delay,  and  in  order  to  frustrate  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Crown.  They  acted  properly 
io  seeking  for  the  chance  of  a  better  Jury 
than  one  selected  from  the  Jury  List  of 
1843,  from  which  the  Jury  would  have 
been  selected  if  the  trials  had  been  forced 
on.  He  believed  that  a  very  different 
course  would  have  been  taken  in  England, 
where,  he  understood,  every  possible  fa* 
cility  was  afforded  to  the  traverser  for  his 
defence,  and  where  it  was,  he  believed, 
the  practice  to  gife  a  copy  of  the  caption 


and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  the  back  of 
the  indictment.  The  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland^  in  bifi  speech  last  night,  had 
alluded  to  the  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester,  in 
reference  to  the  impossibility  of  setting 
aside,  without  cause,  as  many  as  they 
pleased  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
called  on  to  serve  on  a  common  Jury. 
Now,  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Worcester  stated  was,  that  the  Crown 
might,  it  was  true,  have  the  right,  but 
public  opinion  beat  them  down,  and  they 
could  not  do  so  with  a  common  Jury.  He 
had  asked  the  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
land if  he  would  have  been  inclined,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  exercise  all  his  pre- 
rogatives, as  they  had  been  exercised  in 
Ireland,  against  persons  in  the  condition 
of  the  traversers ;  and  he  should  now  show 
to  the  House  that  the  right  hon.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  was  capable  of  exer. 
cising  his  prerogative  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner;  and  the  instance  which 
he  was  about  to  mention,  was  one  that 
would,  in  his  opinion,  excite  some  surprise 
in  the  House.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
proceedings  an  application  was  made  to 
correct  an  error  in  one  of  the  names  in  the 
Bill  before  the  Grand  Jury ;  the  name 
was  that  of  one  of  the  Clei^men,  he 
believed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tierney;  Mr. 
M'Donogh,  who  is  Qaeen*s  Counsel,  and 
was  counsel  for  Mr.  Tierney,  opposed  the 
application  to  correct  the  error,  and  what 
reply  did  the  Attorney  General  make? 
He  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  argument 
of  Mr.  M'Donogh,  and  to  show  that  there 
existed  a  leg^l  right  to  correct  the  error  and 
amend  the  bill.  No,  but  he  proceeded  in  the 
manner  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  meets  a 
stranger  in  his  master's  preserves,  and 
suspects  him  to  be  a  poacher — instead 
of  replying  to  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
M'Donogh,  he  turns  round  like  a  game- 
keeper, and  asks  for  his  licence.  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  demanded  the 
licence  of  Mr.  M'Donogh  for  acting  as 
Counsel  for  the  traversers,  he  being 
Queen's  Counsel.  The  Attorney  General 
had  been  so  lately  dealing  with  the  Arms 
Bill,  that  perhaps,  he  forgot  himself,  and 
thus  was  led  into  asking  for  the  licence 
of  another  counsel,  as  of  a  man  suspected 
of  poaching.  It  fortunately  happened, 
however,  that  Mr.  M'Donogh  was  able  to 
show  that  he  had  procured  a  licence  to  act 
for  the  traversers.  The  Attorney  General 
|)ftd  alluded  liuit  night  to  the  conduct  of 
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Mr.  MahoDey,  tbe  Solicitor  for  the  tra- 
Tersers,  in  sending  notes  of  different  co« 
lours  to  persons  who  were  qualified  to  be 
on  the  Jury  List.  Any  person  whose  name 
was  not  on  the  Cess  Collectors'  book  as 
qoalified  to  be  a  Juror,  had  no  right  to 
have  it  put  on  the  List,  unless  he,  or  some 
one  on  his  part,  served  a  notice  to  that  ef- 
fect within  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  it 
required  a  similar  notice  in  case  a  person 
who  was  not  qualified  wished  his  name  to 
be  strnck  off.  These  notices,  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  alluded,  were,  therefore, 
necessary ;  but  in  remarking  on  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Mahoney  having  caused  them  to  be 
served,  the  Attorney  General  omitted  to 
mention  that  when  the  lists  were  before 
the  Recorder  for  revision  there  appeared, 
not  only  the  Counsel  and  Solicitors  for 
tbe  traversers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend, 
but  there  were  also  counsel  and  agents  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  names  which  the 
traversers*  Counsel  applied  to  have  put  on 
tbe  List,  and  to  support  the  claims  of  those 
which  the  Counsel  for  the  traversers  ob- 
jected to.  Those  Counsel  and  Solicitors 
discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them  with 
great  ability  and  industry;  and  up  to  this 
time  it  was  not  known  publicly  in  Ireland 
by  whom  they  were  sent  to  perform  that 
duty.  When  the  Attorney  General,  last 
night,  denounced  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ma« 
honey  in  serving  notices  on  persons  who 
were  qualified  to  be  placed  on  the  List,  he 
omitted  to  state  to  the  House  that  similar 
notices,  and  perhaps  on  different  coloured 
paper,  had  been  served  on  other  persons 
by  Counsel  and  Agents  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  traversers.  By  whom  were 
those  Counsel  and  Agents  employed,  he 
would  ask  ?  The  Attorney  General  last 
night,  cast  an  imputation  upon  a  Gen- 
tleman, Mr.  M'Grath,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  against  whose  character  he  never 
before  had  heard  the  slightest  charge. 
The  Attorney-General  imputed  to  Mr. 
M'Grath  that  he  had  been  corruptly  influ- 
enced by  Mr.  Mahoney,  the  Solicitor  for 
the  traversers,  or  that  some  religious  feel- 
ing (he  being  a  Roman  Catholic)  had  in- 
duced him  to  deal  more  favourably  with 
the  traversers  than  with  the  Crown.  Now, 
what  were  the  facts  as  regarded  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  M*Orath  ?  The  Act  directs 
that  the  parochial  lists  should  remain  three 
weeks  in  tbe  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  and  both  sides  were  entitled  to  a 
perusal  of  tbem.  They  had  the  means 
in  Court  of  taking  down  these  lists^  and 


the  Solicitor  for  the  traversers  applied  for 
permission  to  compare  the  lists  which  were 
laid  before  Mr.  M'Grath,  with  the  books 
as  revised  by  the  Recorder,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  copies  were  correct ;  and 
he  was  informed  that  Mr.  M*Grath  afforded 
the  very  same  information  to  the  Crown 
which  he  furnished  to  the  traversers.  They 
obtained  leave  to  compare  four  of  the  pa« 
rochial  lists,  and  on  applying  for  leave  to 
compare  the  fifth,  they  were  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  papers  were  sent  to 
the  Recorder,  to  London.  They  were  thus 
refused  permission,  it  was  stated,  to  exa- 
mine any  further,  and  up  to  this  time  no 
charge  of  corruption  had  been  brought 
against  Mr.  M'Grath.  The  right  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  said  that  frequent  appli- 
cations were  made  on  the  pert  of  the 
Crown,  and  that  they  had  all  been  re- 
fused, but  there  hau  been  no  evidence 
offered  of  that,  although  Mr.  Mahoney 
stated  in  full,  in  an  affidavit  before  the 
Court,  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  lists.  Now,  if  this  imputation 
of  corrupt  influence  against  Mr.  M'Grath 
could  be  supported,  would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  stated  that  on  affidavit 
before  the  Court  ?  For  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Mahoney*s  affidavit  was  made,  it 
would  have  been  very  important  to  have 
put  in  an  affidavit,  if  they  conid,  that  ad- 
vantages had  been  given  to  the  traver- 
sers which  were  not  extended  to  the 
Crown.  If  the  Crown  could  maintain 
such  a  statement,  they  ought  to  have  put 
it  forward  on  the  trial,  but  they  did  not. 
On  the  29th  of  December,  the  lists  which 
the  Recorder  had  brought  with  him  to 
London,  arrived  in  Dublin,  and  on  the 
30th  the  Juror's  Book  was  sent  to  the 
Sheriff.  On  the  return  of  the  Recorder 
an  application  was  made  to  him,  on  the 
part  of  the  traversers,  for  a  copy  of  the 
list,  but  he  said  that  the  application 
ought  to  have  been  made  to  the  Sheriff. 
The  application  was  made  to  the  Sheriff, 
and  he  refused  to  agree  to  the  application 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties,  and 
that  consent  the  Crown  refused  to  give. 
So  anxious  were  the  officers  of  the  Crown 
to  get  copies  of  the  Lists,  according  to  their 
own  statement,  that  they  applied  almost 
every  day  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  for  those  copies,  and  were  refused, 
and  now,  when  they  could  get  them  by 
joining  with  the  traversers  in  consenting  to 
have  them  furnished,  they  refused  to  give 
that  consent.  Now^  if  the  desire  oo  the  part 
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of  the  Crown  to  get  those  Listi  did  not 
arise  last  night  for  the  first  time,  why  did 
not  the  Attorney  General  consent  to  have 
the  copies  furnished,  when  by  doing  so  he 
could  get  a  copy  of  the  List  ?  The  Sheriff 
was  allowed  ten  clear  days  from  the  30th  of 
December,  when  he  got  the  Jurors'  Book, 
to  arrange  the  Special  Jury  List,  but  he 
only  took  till  the  3rd  of  January.  The 
Jury  was  struck  under  protest,  and  on  the 
1 3th  the  traversers'  counsel  applied  to 
quash  the  panel,  but  the  application  was 
refused.  The  array  was  then  challenged 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  twenty- 
seven  Catholics  and  thirty  Protestants 
whose  names  ought  to  have  been  on  (he 
Special  Jury  Panel,  and  who  were  omit- 
ted. Fraud  was  directly  imputed  by  the 
traversers  in  the  challenge  to  the  array, 
and  the  Attorney  General  could  have 
joined  issue  and  have  triers  appointed  in 
Court  to  ascertain  if  any  fraud  had  been 
practised ;  he  did  not  join  issue,  however, 
but  he  demurred  to  the  challenge,  and, 
legally  speaking,  admitted  the  fact,  thus 
permitting  the  imputation  to  go  uncontra- 
dicted, when  they  might  have  joined  issue, 
and  have  had  the  matter  tried  in  Court. 
The  trial  at  length  proceeded  with  the  panel 
that  had  been  objected  to,  and  a  verdict 
bad  been  obtained.  He  would  say  nothing 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Judges  and  Counsel 
on  that  occasion.  Those  matters  had  been 
already  much  discussed,  and  considerable 
light  would  yet,  perhaps,  be  thrown  on 
the  subject.  The  Attorney  General  had 
succeeded  in  getting  a  verdict  of  a  very 
questionable  character,  according  to  his 
impression.  He  admitted  the  right  to 
appeal  by  a  writ  of  error  against  that 
verdict,  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  assu- 
redly that  should  be  done.  But  of  what 
value  was  the  verdict  to  them  now  they 
had  got  it?  Amongst  the  six  millions  of 
people  who  had  been  charged  with  being 
present  at  these  monster  meeting;s,  was 
there  one  individual  who  had  been  deterred 
—was  there  one  individual  who  would  be 
deterred  from  seeking  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  by  these  legal  proceedings  ?  The 
National  Association  was  still  in  existence 
— the  Repeal  Rent  still  flowed  in.  The 
amount  collected  for  the  last  week  was 
600^,  for  the  week  before  that  600/.,  for 
each  week  in  the  fortnight  previous  to  that 
500/.,  and  for  the  week  before  that  period 
it  was  over  900/.  He  had  promised  the 
House  not  to  detain  it,  and  he  would  keep 
his  promise.     His  only  object  had  been  to 


expose  some  of  the  fallacies  in  the  inge- 
nious, but  not  very  candid,  speech  of  the 
right  hoA.  and  learned  Attorney  General. 
He  had  only  to  add,  before  sitting  down, 
that  let  the  consequences  of  the  verdict 
which  the  Crown  had  gained  be  what 
they  might  to  the  traversers  —  amongst 
whom,  he  supposed  by  accident,  he  had 
not  been  included, — the  Government  had 
not  succeeded,  nor  would  they  succeed  by 
means  of  that  trial,  in  raising  one  single 
argument  why  the  Repeal  of  the  Union 
should  not  be  sought  for ;  nor  had  they 
delayed  the  period  when  that  object  would 
be  gained  one  single  moment;  but  they 
had  established  a  disagreeable  precedent 
in  Ireland,  which  might  before  long  be 
carried  across  the  Channel  to  be  applied 
to  other  cases  in  this  country — a  prece- 
dent which,  by-the-by,  had  already  so 
frightened  some  gentlemen  who  were' de- 
sirous of  raising  an  association  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  that 
before  attempting  it  they  had  felt  obliged 
to  take  the  opinion  of  Counsel  as  to  its 
legality.  The  Government  had  gained 
nothing  for  themselves  in  Ireland  by  the 
course  they  had  pursued,  but  they' had 
esublished  a  precedent  which  whilst  it 
might  sometimes  be  useful  against  their 
enemies,  might  likewise  be  applied  against 
their  friends. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Murphy  begged  to  explain. 
Having  heard  that  in  his  absence  from  the 
House  last  evening  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had 
made  allusion  to  certain  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  him  with  respect  to 
requiring  the  constant  attendance  of  the 
traversers  in  Court  during  the  trial,  he 
could  only  say,  tliat  no  one  could  rejoice 
more  sincerely  than  he  did  that  he  should 
have  been  mistaken  in  what  he  then  stated. 
He  had  taken  his  information  from  the 
public  papers ;  he  believed  it,  and  upon 
their  authority  he  had  spoken.  He  could 
only  add,  though  the  right  hon.  the  At- 
torney General  might  have  been  grieved 
at  the  time,  that  he  had  good  cause  for 
congratulation  that  those  accusations  had 
been  made,  for  they  enabled  him  to  prove 
himself  a  most  able  and  accomplished  de- 
bater in  that  House. 

Mr.  Gregory :  It  was  not  my  intention 
at  the  commencement  of  this  debate  to 
have  obtruded  myself  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  I  should  even  now  be  un- 
willing to  do  so,  should  I  not  by  remaining 
silent  lie  under  the  imputation  either  of 
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being  lakewarm  in  my  approbation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers^ 
or  indififerent  to  the  feeling  and  opinions 
of  that  large  and  important  constituency 
that  has  returned  me  to  Parliament.  I 
hare  no  intention,  at  this  protracted  period 
of  the  debate^  to  enter  into  historical  dis- 
quisitions— to  endeavour  to  analyse  the 
State  policy  of  OUam  Fodlah  or  King  Da- 
thy  with  the  Repeal  Association — to  dis^ 
cuss  the  merits  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  sys- 
tem of  colonisation  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Edinburgh^  or  to  speculate  on  the  in  • 
tentions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  some  of  my 
hon.  Friends  behind  me.  My  intention  is  to 
take  things  as  I  find  them — to  regard  the 
present  and  not  the  past — the  nineteenth 
and  not  the  seventeenth  century^to  advert 
briefly  and  simply  to  some  remarks  that 
have  been  made  during  this  discussion.  I 
have  been  unable  to  follow  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tralee,  who  has  just 
sat  down«  for  two  reasons ;  first  of  all^  1  am 
nolawyer^  and  secondly,  if  I  were^  I  should 
have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  arguments.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  said  very  truly  last  night,  Ire- 
land is  always  combustible  but  not  always 
on  fire.  Sir,  I  wish  that  observation  which 
came  so  eloquently  from  the  mouth  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman  bad  sunk  a  little  deeper 
into  his  consideration.  Had  he  reflected 
upon  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  he  was 
pronouncing — on  the  importance  of  that 
sentiment — he  would  not  have  delivered 
that  speech,  which,  with  all  its  brilliancy 
and  ability,  I  conceive  more  adapted  to 
work  upon  that  tendency  to  combustion 
which  is  so  alarming,  than  any  that  has 
been  delivered  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  even  by  the  very  advocates  of  Re- 
peal. What  was  it  but  a  most  elegant  and 
spirited  resuscitation  of  old  and  bitter 
wrongs  of  the  extirpating  policy  of  Oliver 
Cromwell — of  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
William  HI. — of  the  treatment  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  for  a  long  period  of  time 
— when  the  brave  were  forced  to  leave 
their  shores,  and  profier  their  services  to 
foreign  Kings,  and  the  wise  and  learned 
to  hire  their  abilities  to  foreign  ministers 
— when  their  priests  were  treated  as  moun- 
tebanks, and  themselves  as  Gibeonites— 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Are  these,  Sir,  topics  fit  for  the  present 
time  ?  Is  this  the  legitimate  object  of  that 
historic  research  for  which  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  so  justly  famous  ?  AH  these 
thingi  have  paued  away.  If  the  memory 
ttill  remains  it  may  be  attributed  to  speeches 
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such  as  these— hatchments,  if  I  may  so 
term  them,  over  the  memory  of  departed- 
grievances,  with  the  word  Resurgam  osten- 
tatiously inscribed  in  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racters. But,  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  be  unwilling  that  any  one  should 
refer  to  history  but  himself.  He  quarrels 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lan- 
cashire (Lord  Stanley),  for  referring  to  the 
petitions  and  statements  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics many  years  ago,  for  showing  that  they 
flew  at  much  less  high  game  than  they  do 
at  present.  Why,  Sir,  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  noble  Lord,  but  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  ever  satisfying  these  de- 
mands— that  as  fast  as  one  was  granted, 
another  was  insisted  on — to  convince  the 
House  that  were  the  Protestant  Church 
swept  away  to-morrow,  something  new 
would  be  required,  as  little  contemplated 
at  present,  .as  the  right  of  Catholics  to  sit 
in  that  House  was  expected  by  the  Peti- 
tioners for  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli* 
gious  worship.  1 1  is  hardly  fair  for  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  not  to 
allow  the  noble  Lord  to  inform  the  House 
what  were  the  prayers,  hopes,  and  wishes 
of  the  Catholics  at  that  period-^what  were 
the  expectations  of  those  who  listened  to 
those  prayers,  and  fulfilled  those  wishes, 
when  he  details  to  the  House  oppression 
and  wrongs  under  which  they  who  dung 
to  that  religion  laboured.  Sir,  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  late  State  Trials  in  Dublin, 
have  been  strongly  commented  on  by  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  So  much  has 
already  been  said  on  the  jury  case  that  I 
am  unwilling  to  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject. The  explanation  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De« 
partment,  was,  I  think,  most  explicit,  and 
ought  to  have  left  no  doubt  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  I  cannot  understand  how  so 
able  and  experienced  a  tactician  as  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  John  RuKsell)  could  have  been 
found  hardy  enough  to  rest  any  portion  of 
his  case  upon  that  ground — when  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  meet  his  allegationa 
with  the  greatest  certainty  of  success.  The 
hon.  Baronet,  the  Member  for  Devonport 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not  fall  into  this  error; 
he  at  once  confessed  that  the  Government 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise,  that  they 
must  have  struck  these  jurors  off*  the  panel 
— that  they  were,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, justified  in  doing  so.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said  clearly  that  this  was  not 
the  field  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought— that  no  position  could  be  taken  up 
*        C 
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on  a  foundation  so  insecure.  He  therefore 
dismissed  the  suhject^  firing  off  his  gun  as 
he  retreats,  at  the  right  hon.  Secreiary^ 
for  endearouring  to  illustrate  the  case  if 
a  jury  of  fox-hunters  or  lay  impropriators. 
This  is  a  mere  pettifogging  view  of  the 
case,  says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  to 
compare  a  great  and  important  State  Pro- 
secution to  some  miserahle  trial  of  fox. 
hunting  squires  on  a  case  of  trespass,  or 
lay  impropriators  on  a  case  of  tithes — I 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  your  remarks, 
hut  I  criticise  the  aptness  of  your  illustra. 
tion.  What  would  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man have  said  if  the  Protestants  of  the 
North  of  Ireland,  instead  of  acting  with  that 
temperance  and  moderation  which  I  trust 
will  always  characterise  their  actions,  had 
determined  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands-— had  met  in  enormous  masses, 
had  held  monster  meetings,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrations,  which  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Crown  conuder  hostile 
to  the  law,  and  subversive  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  ringleaders  are  brought  to 
trial — a  Special  Jury  is  struck — the  Crown 
Solicitor  leaves  on  the  Panel  men  notori- 
ously connected  with  this  movement,  who 
had  signed  requisitions  for  these  meetings 
—who  had  contributed  their  money  to  the 
promotion  of  that  conspiracy — who  were 
in  short  universally  considered  to  be  heart 
and  head,  body  and  soul,  identified  with, 
and  sympathising  with,  the  operations  of 
these  very  men  thus  brought  to  trial  ?  I 
know  well  with  what  a  song  of  triumph, 
with  what  an  Jo  Psean  such  a  course  of 
conduct  would  have  been  greeted.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  would  have 
come  to  the  House  with  his  Jurors'  List 
in  his  hand — ^he  would  have  cited  their 
names,  description,  and  disposition.  See 
here,  he  would  have  said,  look  at  the  con- 
stitution of  that  Jury — ^men  born  in  Down, 
begotten  in  a  hot-bed  of  Orangeism,  nursed 
in  Monaghan  imbibbg  prejudice  from  the 
breast— educated  in  Fermanagh — black- 
mouthed  and  bi^tted  no  doubt,  and  the 
noble  Lord  would  have  indignantly  cast 
these  valuable  statistics  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  protested,  in 
the  name  of  common  justice,  against  this 
solemn  mockery  of  her  courts,  against  this 
truckling  and  self-abasement  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  to  Protestants  and  Orangemen. 
And  yet  would  not  this  be  a  parallel  case 
to  the  one  under  your  consideration— -of  a 
Panel  of  forty-eight  men,  of  which  ten 
were  struck  off  by  the  Crown  Solicitor, 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament— stnidc 


off,  because  on  his  oath  he  believed  them  to 
be  not  unbiassed  or  indifferent  ?  Now,  I 
appeal  to  any  man,  not  utterly  jaundiced 
by  party  spirit,  whether  the  Law  Officers 
of  toe  Crown  could  have  done  otherwiae  ? 
Would  they  not  have  been  foola  to  have 
supposed  they  could  have  conducted  their 
prosecution  with  success,  had  these  men 
been  left  upon  the  Jury  ?  Would  they  not 
have  been  worse  than  fools  if,  foreseeing 
the  result  that  must  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed, they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deteri^  from  the  execution  of  their  duty 
by  a  momentary  and  inconsiderate  clamour? 
Why,  Sir,  a  clamour  was  raised  up  from 
the  very  earliest  stage  of  these  proceedings 


— a  clamour  even  more  inconsiderate  than 
this:   not  a  town  in  Ireland,  not  a  dead 
wall  in    Dublin   but  was   covered   with 
placards  breathing  vengeance  on  the    in*- 
formers  —  the    perjuror.   Bond   Hughes  I 
An    action  for    perjury   was   to    be    in« 
stantly  commenced — not  a  moment  to  be 
lost — the  pillory  stood  in  the  back-ground 
— and  what  was  the  result  ?     Mr.  Hughes, 
as  my  right  hon.   Friend,  the  Attorney 
General,  stated  last  night,  was  openly  com-^ 
plimented  in  Court  by  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
the  impartiality  and  fairness  of  his  testi- 
mony.   These  compliments  were  repeated 
by  Mr.  Steele,  another  of  the  traversers, 
and  the  very  person  from  whom  all  these 
charses  originated,  the  day  Mr.  Hughes 
left  Ireland  for  England.    And  now.  Sir, 
we  come  to  another  and  ^ver  charge-— 
not  once,  but  perpetually  insinuated,  that 
the  suppression  of  one  sheet  of  the  Jurors* 
List  was  not  the  result  of  accident,  but 
connived  at  and  instigated  by  those  whose 
object  it  was  to  obtain  a  successful  termi* 
nation  of  those  trials.      By  successful,  I 
mean  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Government.     The  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  reiterated  this  charge, 
and  has  quoted  the  words  of  Judge  Perrin 
— ''That  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  omission  was  the  result  of  accident.** 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Recorder 
for  Dublin,  has  acouitted  Mr.  M'Grath  of 
all  culpability  in  these  proceedingrs ;  I  am 
bound,  therefore,  to  coincide  with  liis  opin- 
ion.     But  this  I  will  say,  that  great  par- 
tiality was  evinced  by  Mr.  M'Grath  in 
the  facility  he  afforded  to  the  agents  of 
Mr.  Mahony,  one  of  the  solicitors  for  the 
traversers,  in  every  inquiry  and  reference 
they  were  desirous  of  making — and  in  the 
difficulties  and  impediments  lie  opposed  to 
ever^  effort  made  by  the  other  party  to 
obtam  access  to  these  same  documents.    It 
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IS  the  opmion  in  DuUin— -it  was  the  opin- 
ion,  and  will  remain  the  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  pronortion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city,  "  tliat  this  omission  was 
not  the  result  of  accident/*  but  of  design — 
a  dengn,  I  will  aver,  that  would  never 
have  entmd  the  thoughts  of  the  Law  Ad- 
visem  of  the  Government.  Sir,  I  fear  I 
have  entered  into  the  subject  of  the  State 
Trials  rather  more  fully  than  I  was  war- 
ranted in  doing :  I  shall  endeavour  to  make 
amends  by  compressing  the  few  remarks  I 
have  yet  to  make  into  as  short  a  space  as 
possible.  With  regard  to  the  Franchise — 
the  next  evil  complained  of— I  have  only 
to  say«  that  I  do.  not  think  hon.  Gentle- 
men have  attributed  to  the  real  causes  the 
restriction  they  find  such  fault  with.  I 
attribute  the  real  restriction  of  the  Fran- 
chise, not  to  the  reluctance  of  landlords  to 
grant  leases,  but  to  the  constant  expecta- 
tion that  has  been  entertained  for  the  last 
few  years  that  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  Franchise  was  to  take  place ;  which 
opinion  has  deterred  many  from  registering 
till  these  contemplated  alterations  should 
have  passed  into  law.  But  far  more  do  I 
attribute  the  restriction  of  the  Franchise 
to  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  pea- 
santry themselves  to  be  registered,  know- 
ing fnll  well  the  difficulties  that  the  exer- 
cise of  their  rights  will  entail  upon  them. 
Natumlly  inchned  to  rally  rouna  his  land- 
lofd»  proud  of  his  success,  and  grieving  in 
his  faSure,  perhaps  occasionally  influenced 
by  other  and  less  elevated  motives,  the 
Irish  peasant  finds  himself  brought,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  Franchise,  into  col- 
lision with  a  tremendous  power,  whose  me- 
naces he  fears,  and  at  whose  denunciations 
the  bravest  of  them  tremble — the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  is  this  power.  In  this 
unhappy  state  of  things,  when  he  must 
either  cinend  the  landlord,  at  whose  hands 
he  has  received  kindness,  or  on  whose  will 
all  his  future  is  dependant,  or  must  endure 
to  be  branded  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country, 
and  an  apostate  from  his  faith — can  you 
imagine  but  that  it  is  with  considerable 
reluctance,  except  when  the  politics  of  the 
priest  and  landlord  are  identical,  that  the 
Irish  peasant  allows  himself  to  exercise  so 
dangerous  a  privilege?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  ^r  London  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) complains  too  of  the  great  restriction 
of  the  Franchise  in  Ireland  as  compared 
with  that  of  England,  and  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  county 
of  Yorkshire  had  more  registered  electors 
.than  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.    Is  the 


noble  Lord  however  prepared  to  lay  down 
the  broad  principle  that  population  alone 
is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Franchise?  I 
thoueht  it  was  his  o|Anion  that  a  line 
should  be  struck  between  property  and 
population,  by  which  the  Franchise  should 
be  regulated.  Is  not  the  same  complaint 
applicable  to  the  English  constituencies, 
and  is  the  noble  Lord  prepared  to  make  it  ? 
Why  does  he  not  bravely  assail  the  state  of 
the  English  constituencies  at  once  ?  Is  it 
not  a  hardship  in  his  eyes  that  Thetford, 
witji  its  160  electors,  should  balance  Bir- 
mingham with  its  5,000;  or  that  Tam- 
worth,  with  its  300,  should  have  equal 
weight  as  Manchester  with  its  12,000? 
If  an  argument  of  this  description  is  pleas- 
ing  to  hon.  Gentlemen,  why  not  at  once 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  adopt  the  Char- 
tist scheme,  and  divide  the  electors  of  Eng- 
land into  constituencies  of  20,000,  return- 
ing in  all  300  delegates  to  Parliament? 
I  shall  now  dismiss  this  subject,  merely 
reminding  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  of  the  warning  given  to 
him  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Sunderland.  "  You  may  enlarge  the  Irish 
constituencies  if  you  please.  I  approve  of 
the  plan — it  will  be  placing  additional  arms 
in  the  hands  of  us  who  are  the  friends  of 
Ireland.'*  I  trust  the  hon.  Baronet  will 
recollect  in  these,  his  alterations,  that  he  is 
not  legislating  for  England  but  for  Ire- 
land. In  England  he  may  extend  the  elec- 
tive Franchise  in  the  counties  if  he  will ; 
property  there,  I  rejoice  to  say,  possesses 
still  its  legitimate  intiuence.  In  Ireland, 
however,  the  case  is  difierent.  The  more 
extensive  the  augmentation  of  these  consti- 
tuencies, the  greater  powers  are  you  lodg- 
ing, not  in  the  friends '  of  Ireland,  but  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  the  determined 
enemies  of  British  connexion,  and  of  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity  in  that 
country.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  but  Httle  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  Established  Church,  the 
so-  called  monster  grievance  of  Ireland.  We 
have  received  assurances  of  a  very  difierent 
nature,  which  convinces  me  that  that  Estab- 
lishment is  not  yet  destined  to  be  over- 
thrown. We  have  received  on  this  side  of 
the  House  the  assurances  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  noble  Lord,  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  declaring  theur  unalterable 
determination  not  to  abandon  that  institu- 
tion. That  declaration  on  their  part  was 
loudly  cheered  by  their  supporters  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  will,  I  am  satisfied, 
be  responded  to  by  the  country.  But,  Sir, 
the  strongest  assurance  of  all  comes  not 
C2 
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from  U8|  but  from  the  Opposition  Benches. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Lord  Howick),  on  entering  upon  this 
subject,  stated  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  bringing 
it  forward.  That  he  was  aware  what  he 
had  to  say  would  be  unpalatable  to  some 
of  his  Friends  sitting  by  him,  and  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country.  His  speech,  ne- 
vertheless, had  one  advantage,  it  was  clear, 
candid,  and  explicit — a  proclamation  of  no 
quarter  to  the  Established  Church.  •  It 
differed  much  from  that  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  London,  who,  after  enter- 
ing widely  into  the  insult  and  injury  (that 
is  the  proper  phraseology  I  hear  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church),  concluded  by  saying  he 
was  not  prepared  to  do  anything,  or  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  what  should  be 
done — but  strongly  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  important  measure  of  at  once  re- 
lieving the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  from 
the  galling  affront  of  not  having  their  titles 
recognised  by  the  State.  In  fact  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  subject  was  prepared  to  say 
little  and  do  less,  and  in  this  course  of  con- 
duct he  was  ably  seconded  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Devonport  (Sir  G. 
Grey).  But,  Sir,  supposing  hon.  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  were  to  retire 
from  the  contest,  and  allow  the  Opposition 
to  settle  it  among  themselves,  I  do  not  even 
then  foresee  the  exact  result.  The  greater 
number  would  then^  no  doubt,  be  inclined 
to  vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
(Mr.  Ward),  and  make  the  perfect  equality 
he  recommends,  by  despoiling  the  Church, 
and  converting  its  revenues  to  other  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  greater  influence  would,  I 
conceive,  be  joined  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London  (I^ord  J.  Russell), 
who  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  proceeding. 
He  and  others  would,  I  dare  say,  produce 
the  equality  desired  by  paying  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  thus  raising  them 
to  the  level  of  the  Establishment.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  have  no  desire — 
they  refuse  to  be  paid,  and  your  difficulties 
remain  as  great  as  ever.  In  short,  I  cannot 
conceive  a  question  less  likely  to  be  settled 
than  this  identical  one,  even  if  it  were 
left  to  your  own  tender  mercies  and  exclu- 
sive legislation.  Sir,  I  shall  not,  as  I  said 
before,  enter  into  the  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  to 
its  property  and  position.  A  separate  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  taken  on  this  subject  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Ward). 
But,  Sir,  as  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  must 


complain  of  the  line  taken  by  hon.  Members 
opposite— of  the  language  they  have  held 
—of  the  endeavours  they  have  made  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  that  an  inveterate 
hostility  against  themselves  and  their  reli- 
gion is  entertained  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  the  country,  and  by  those  who 
support  this  Government.  What  possible 
motive  could  the  noble  Lord  fLord  J. 
Russell)  have  had  in  raking  up  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Canterbury  (Mr. 
Bradshaw),  delivered  years  ago,  in  the  most 
exciting  times,  and  in  all  the  heat  of  an 
election  ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  affix  the 
responsibility  of  that  speech  on  Her  Ma^ 
jesty's  Government  ?  Was  this  fair  or  was 
it  generous?  Was  it  a  sign  of  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  his  cause  to  descend  to  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  so  long  forgotten  ?  If  the 
noble  Lord  loves  to  call  to  remembrance 
by-gone  speeches,  why  not  in  that  instance; 
as  he  has  quoted  one,  why  not  refer  to  the 
speech  of  the  Colleague  of  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Smythe)— not  made  years  ago 
— not  delivered  in  the  heat  and  ardour  of 
election,  but  calmly  and  deliberately  in  this 
House,  not  many  months  since,  and  which 
breathed  nothing  but  the  kindest  sentiments 
and  deepest  sympathy  with  his  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen  of  Ireland? 
What  right  has  the  hon.  Member  for  Shef- 
field (Mr.  Ward)  to  come  down  here  and 
read  from  an  anonymous  pamphlet  a  series 
of  paltry  trash,  in  shape  of  letters,  supposed 
to  be  written  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  on 
different  occasions,  by  Protestant  landlords 
— referred  to,  1  regret  to  say,  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh — and  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  asked  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  precious  concoctions,  ''Oh," 
says  he,  "  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite 
as  true  as  many  of  the  statements  I  hear 
coming  from  th^it  side  of  the  House."  Why 
did  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland, persist  in  attributing  the  words 
'* false"  and  "idolatrous"  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ?  My 
right  hon.  Friend  totally  disclaims  the  use 
of  such  expressions,  and  I  listened  to  every 
word  of  his  speech,  and  can  attest  the  truth 
of  that  disclaimer.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Wycombe  (Captain  Bemal)  complained 
greatly  of  an  address  to  Lord  de  Grey  from 
the  Dublin  Operative  Society,  which  was 
graciously  received.  He  says,  the  word 
idolatry  was  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  that  Address.  I  can  scarcely 
believe,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  cor^ 
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net ;  4101 1  am  uoable  to  find  tbe  Address 
alluded  to.  [Captain  Bemal :  It  is  true.] 
But  even  if  it  be  so,  to  show  the  House 
.  and  the  country  that  such  sentiments  are 
dmecated  and  disavowed  by  Her  Majes- 
tj  8  Government,  I  have  only  to  state*  that 
an  Address  to  Her  Mfgesty,  from  the  same 
body  in  Dublin^  was  committed  to  my 
ciharge,  which  contained  some  allusions  to 
the  effect  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  pro- 
duced on  Ireland.  This  Address  I  for- 
warded, as  was  my  duty,  to  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  it  was  returned  to  me  by  him, 
with  a  communication  to  the  effect  that  he 
could  not  reconcile  it  with  his  duty  to  pre- 
sent an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  containing 
sentiments  disrespectful  to  the  religion  of 
a  large  proportion  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. I  am  sure  the  hon.  Baronet  can 
recal  this  circumstance.  I  make  no  com- 
ment on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  Ad- 
dress. I  relate  simply  what  occurred.  Sir, 
the  present  Government  is  said  to  main- 
tain its  power  in  Ireland  by  an  army  of 
occupation.  Sir  I  am  no  advocate  for  a 
Government  of  the  sword.  If  this  Govern- 
ment and  state  of  things  has  been  imposed 
on  Ireland,  let  the  accusation  fall  on  those 
who  are  the  causes.  What  does  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford)  say  about  this— the  assertor  of 
popular  rights— the  wrong-headed,  but  the 
honest  and  intrepid  champion  of  popular 
grievances  ?  How  does  he  stigmatize  that 
ayatem  of  agitation,  which  has  forced  that 
Government  of  the  sword  upon  us  ?  He 
aills  it  *'  a  system  abounding  in  the  most 
offensive  and  exaggerated  imputations,  bom- 
bastic threatenings,  violent  declarations, 
and  extending  demands,  ending  in  disgrace- 
ful compromises."  When  such  proceedinss 
as  these  are  sanctioned  by  a  nation,  I  ask, 
are  not  grounds  laid  for  the  imputation 
that  such  a  nation  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
acquire  or  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free- 
men. When  you  act  in  this  way,  you 
encourage  England  to  treat  you  as  slaves ; 
and  I  address  you  in  the  language  of 
Giattan — "if  England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is 
you  who  made  her  so;  it  is  the  slave  that 
makes  the  tyrant,  and  then  murmurs  at 
the  tyrant  whom  he  himself  has  consti- 
tuted." Sir,  I  trust  this  mode  of  Govern- 
ment wiU  be  no  longer  needed ;  I  trust 
that  measures  ^will  be  introduced  for  Ire- 
land's benefit — ^liberal  and  generous  mea- 
sures. Let  not  a  country  such  as  Ireland, 
an  anomaly  among  civilised  states,  be 
treated  by  the  niggardly  and  exact  rules  of 
politioil  economy.    *^^ '"^ — 


She  wants  assistance 


for  the  creation  of  commerce,  the  revival 
of  trade,  the  employment  of  her  poor. 
Let  not  that  application  be  met  by  a  quo. 
tation  from  Adam  Smith,  or  a  reference  to 
M-Culloch.  The  idea  of  Repeal— the  light 
in  which  that  sreat  question  is  regarded  by 
the  Irish  people— is  not  as  you  suppose. 
It  is  no  absolute  love  of  a  Parliament  in 
College-green.  No  vague  speculation  on 
the  part  of  a  band  of  visionary  enthusiasts 
in  behalf  of  a  federal  connexion — it  is  not 
a  single  and  individual  abstraction ;  but  it 
is  the  great  focus  to  which  determine  all 
the  complaints,  murmurs,  and  grievances 
of  Ireland.  It  is  the  murmurs  of  the  Irish 
Priesthood  against  the  existence  of  a  Church 
which  they  deem  alien  and  heretical,  and 
which  they  are  banded  together  to  over- 
throw;  but  which  we  deem  true,  and, 
under  God's  blessings,  are  determined  to 
maintain.  It  is  the  murmurs  of  the  rest- 
less and  turbulent,  whose  existence  is  fac- 
tion, and  whose  occupation,  in  time  of 
tranquillity,  is  gone.  To  this  you  should 
give  no  heed.  It  is  the  murmur  of  the 
ruined  tradesman,  ruined  by  that  agita- 
tion whose  handmaidens,  depression  of 
trade  and  insecurity,  he  purblind  and 
infatuated  fool  mistook  for  confidence 
and  revival.  But,  Sir,  it  is  also  the 
complaint  of  poor  men  against  a  law,  in 
vindicating  which  your  troops  are  em- 
ployed. It  is  their  complaint,  as  their 
last  shilling  is  taken  from  them,  Sd,  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  pau- 
pers not  one  whit  worse  off  than  them- 
selves, while  the  remaining  9d.  is  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  that  prim  Elizabe- 
than establishment,  which  surveys  the  ad- 
jacent squalor  and  misery,  like  self-satis- 
fied virtue  contemplating  vice.  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  unfortunate  father,  who  sees  his 
children  in  the  last  extremity  of  fever, 
dying  in  a  ditch,  as  I  have  seen  only  a  few 
months  since.  It  is  his  cry.  Sir,  as  he  pro- 
tests against  that  system  of  medical  relief 
which  our  squabbles  render  so  inefficient. 
It  is  the  indignant  appeal  to  justice  and  to 
Heaven  of  that  poor  wretch  who,  because 
he  can  minister  no  longer  to  the  political 
ambition  of  his  master,  or  the  extortion  of 
the  middleman,  is  driven  out  roofless  and 
homeless  on  the  wide  world,  to  sweU  the 
lists  of  those  to  whom  any  change  must  be 
a  God-send.  But  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  these  sub* 
jects— they  are  anxious,  I  am  convinced, 
to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to  remedy 
some  of  those  evils.  I  trust  the  greatest  of 
allj  the  Poor  Jaw  will  not  escape  their  con« 
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sideration.  I  will  not  allow  to  hon.  Mem 
bers  opposite,  free  traders  as  you  are,  the 
monopoly  of  good  wishes  towards  Ireland 
— the  time  is  gone  by  for  this  delusion.  The 
keys  to  the  true  Government  of  Ireland  is 
*'  firmness  "  and  "  impartiality."  The  one 
maintains  confidence,  the  other  will  com- 
mand respect.  But  it  is  you  who,  now 
that  agitation  is  put  down  on  one  side  of 
the  Channel^  are  reviving  it  on  the  other, 
•—are  creating  fresh  irritation — are  ripping 
up  old  sores — while  you  bellow  lustily  for 
amity  and  conciliation — and  is  this  what 
you  have  the  effrontery  to  call  the  responsi- 
bility of  Opposition  ?  Why,  even  in  some 
petty  parish,  if  men  fall  out,  and  a  feeling  of 
animosity  is  engendered  prejudicial  to  that 
small  community,  how  would  you  endea- 
vour to  reconcile — would  it  be  by  dinning 
into  the  ears  of  one  that  the  other  had  tra- 
duced the  reputation  of  his  mother,  or  re- 
flected on  the  memory  of  his  father,  and 
that  notbing  but  insults  are  to  be  expected 
^-and  yet  is  not  this  the  way  that  you 
have  throughout  this  debate  stirred  up 
Ireland  against  England,  and  dignified  this 
unworthy  conduct  by  the  sonorous  title 
of  the  responsibility  of  Opposition  ?  When 
the  time  comes,  as  you  evidently  expect  it 
will  come,  when  this  responsibility  of  Op- 
position shall  be  exchanged  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  Office,  you  will  have  reason  to 
regret  the  course  that  party  spirit  has  in- 
duced you  to  pursue — you  will  have  raised 
hopes  and  expectations  in  these  your  bid- 
dings for  place,  which  your  pledges  will 
prompt  you  to  fulfil,  but  which  your  con- 
science will  tell  you  to  resist,  which  the 
Priest  and  the  Agitator  in  Ireland  will 
demand,  but  which  the  Protestant  and 
Dissenter  of  England^  will  indignantly 
reject. 

Mr.  Bellem  said,  the  recent  Trials  were 
not  only  unsatisfactory  to  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  but  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
The  state  of  the  Franchise  in  Ireland  was 
also  unsatisfactory  to  the  people.  With 
regard  to  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
he  did  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
credit  of  conducting  it  as  well  as  their 
predecessors.  He  looked  upon  the  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrates  as  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  which  Ireland  enjoyed,  and  pre- 
ferred them  greatly  to  unpaid  Magistrates, 
He  did  not  care  whether  they  were  ah, 
pointed  by  Whigs  or  by  Tories,  becaijcl' 
they  were  under  the  immediate  supervi^j  ^ 
of  the  Executive,  and  he  must  say  that  f i^ 
Executive  had  discharged  this  duty  ^^^ 


properly.     With  respect  to   the  Church 
question,  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  had,  he  thought,  very  unne- 
cessarily referred  to   the  Cathohc    oath. 
As  a  Catholic  Member  he  hoped  he  should 
be  believed  when  he  said  he  should  be  as 
far  as  any  man  in  that  House  from  inten- 
tionally doing  anything  incompatible  with 
the  oath  he  had  taken ;   but   he   really 
thought  some  indulgence  ought  on   this 
subject  to  be  extended  to  the  Uatholics  by 
Protestant  Members,  when  they  recollected 
the  oath  they  themselves  took  at  that  Table. 
630  Members  of  that  House  took  an  oath 
at  the  Table  not  only  that  the  reli^on  of 
the  Catholics  in  that  House,  but  tnat  of 
two-thirds  of  Christendom,  was  damnable 
and  idolatrous.     [''  That  is  altered."]     He 
was  very  happy  to  find  such  was  the  case. 
Still  he  thought,  under  the  circumstances, 
there  should  be  great  indulgence  shown  to 
Catholic  Members  with  reference  to  this 
subject.     The  Catholics  did  not  say  there 
should  be  no  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland, 
they  only  objected  to  the  Establishment  as 
it  at  present  existed  there.     The  Church 
was  pre-eminently  the  question  on  which 
the  whole  Government  of  Ireland  for  good 
or  evil  must  turn,  and  till  that  was  satis- 
factorily arranged  it  was  impossible  that 
peace  or  contentment  could  prevail.     He 
did  not  mean  to  discuss  the  several  pro- 
positions which  had  been  made  on  either 
side  of  the  House;  but  it  was  most  en- 
couraging to  observe  that  even  Gentlemen 
opposite  on  the  Ministerial  Benches  were 
ready    to    admit    that    some    alterations 
must  take  place  in  the  position  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  while  the  various  suggestions 
which  had  been  offered  indicated  an  im- 
proved tone  and  temper,  from  which  good 
results  might  be  expected.     He  thought  the 
State  should  protect  and  patronise  the  three 
great  denominations  in  Ireland  equally,  and 
he  believed  that  a  larse  number  of  the  most 
respectable  Presbytenans  and  Dissenters  in 
Ireland  were  prepared  to  see  that  question 
fairly  arranged.    He  was  also  inclined  to 
think  that  the  proposal  with  respect  to 
glebes  and  land  for  chapels  misht  be  most 
advantageously  adopted.    With  respect  to 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  he 
could  by  no  means  agree  in  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  noble  Earl  at  its 
head.    That  noble  Ix)rd  possessed  exten- 
sive estates  in  Ireland ;  he  had  done  much 
to  improve  them,  and  he  had  always  oon- 
ijucted  himself  in  the  most  benevolent  and 
Ind  manner  to  his  tenantry.    He  believed 
ue  Commis^on  had  been  issued  by  the 
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right  ium.  Banmet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  good  faith^  and  in  the  idea 
that  in  some  degree  it  might  tend  to  im- 
prove the  relation  helween  Landlord  and 
Tenant  in  Ireland.  Of  thii  he  was  quite 
eertain-*<that  by  those  who,  residing  in  that 
country,  were  conversant  with  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  relations  lietween  Landlord 
and  Tenant,  and  the  fearful  moral  evils 
consequent  thereupon,  any  attempt  to  inn 
prove  the  present  state  of  things,  whether 
eflkient  or  not,  must  be  hailed  with  mti- 
tude.  It  was  the  fashion  to  throw  lul  the 
blame  upon  the  landlords.  No  doubt  there 
was  in  Ireland  a  large  olaai  of  landlords 
who  did  not,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  manner  they  ought;  but 
with  respect  to  many  he  might  say,  this 
was  more  their  misfortune  than  their  fault. 
It  waa  not  only  the  tenantiy  that  were 
poor  and  embarrassed — the  landlord  was 
too  often  poor  and  embarrassed  himself, 
and  could  not  spend  so  much  money  in  im- 
provenaents  as  would  be  desirable.  There 
were  others  who  had  both  means  and  will, 
and  especially  in  Ulster  and  Leinster  great 
improvements  had  been  made,  not  because 
the  population  was  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, but  because  there  was  a  large  resi- 
dent gentry,  who  spent  money  on  their 
estates  and  gave  good  leases  to  their  te- 
nants. He  was  glad  to  find  that  both  the 
Church  question  and  the  Landlord  and  Te- 
nant question  were  now  attracting  so  much 
public  attention,  and  from  this  circum- 
stance he  augured  the  most  important  and 
happy  results. 

Mr.  Liddell  had  no  intention  of  taking 
any  part  in  this  debate,  nor  would  he  at 
all  have  trespassed  on  the  House,  but  for 
some  ezpreisions  which  had  fallen  from 
hishon.rriend  the  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire (Mr.  A.  S.  O'Brien),  reflect- 
ipg  upon  a  noble  Friend  and  relative  of 
his,  for  whom  he  entertained  privately  the 
greatest  esteem.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should  compromise  his  po- 
litical opinions  by  any  defence  of  the 
Ciblic  eharacter  and  conduct  of  the  noble 
arqncM  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  to 
whom  be  alluded.  The  expressions  to 
which  be  alluded  referred  folly  as  much 
to  the  private  demeanour  of  the  noble 
Maiqoesa  as  to  his  public  conduct ;  and 
if  he  was  wrong  in  the  Interpretation  he 
put  on  them,  he  was  sure  his  boo.  Friend 
who  used  the  expressions  would  be  the 
first  to  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  them.  He  was  almost  sorry 
IP  itBdnd  his  hon.  Friend  of  the  words  he 
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had  used.  His  hon.  Friend  talked  of 
^*lhe  theatrical  and  ostentatious  display 
of  the  noble  Marquess.''  If  by  those  words 
his  hon.  Friend  referred  merely  to  Lord 
Norma'nby's  progress  through  the  country, 
and  when  a  sort  of  gaol  delivery  took 
place  without  the  intervention  of  Judge 
or  Jury,  he  was  ready  to  admit  there  was 
some  indiscretion  in  such  conduct;  it 
wore  an  unseemly  appearance,  and  might 
be  resorted  to  as  a  precedent  by  indivi- 
duals standing  in  the  same  highly  respon* 
sible  situation,  and  anxious  to  create  a 
species  of  spurious  popularity.  In  Uiat 
point  of  view,  undoubtedly,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  exempt  from  criticism. 
But  if  his  hon.  Friend  alluded  to  his  noble 
Friend's  general  conduct  in  exercising  the 
functions  of  his  high  office,  he  begged  to 
say,  that  be  had  heard  from  all  quarters, 
and  not  only  from  Gentlemen  of  his  own 

Edlitical  opinions,  that  the  duties  of  that 
igb  office  were  never  exercised  with  more 
becoming  dignity,  with  more  courteous 
affability,  with  more  consideration  and 
generosity  towards  all  parties  who  at* 
tended  bis  levees,  and  towards  the  Irish 
people  generally.  He  might  say  it  was 
dignity  without  ostentation,  affability 
without  affectation.  He  knew  that  the 
private  charities  of  the  noble  Marquess 
and  his  lady  were  only  limited  by  the  op- 
portunities afforded  for  his  exhibition.  He 
might  say  this  feeling  of  kindness  and 
charity  belonged  to  the  nature  both  of  the 
noble  Marquess  and  his  Lady.  In  the  far 
distant  West,  many  an  unfortunate  indi< 
vidual  of  the  negro  population,  whom  he 
found  in  slavery  and  left  in  freedom, 
could  attest  the  kindness  and  charity  of 
bis  noble  Friend  during  his  residence  in 
Jamaica,  and  the  same  sympathy  and  at- 
tachment bad  been  exemplified  in  Ireland, 
With  regard  to  the  Church  question,  the 
appointments  made  by  the  noble  Marquess 
in  Ireland  during  his  Vice-Royalty,  were 
most  carefully  considered,  and  were  all 
marked  by  great  discrimination  and  pro- 
priety. He  |had  never  heard  the  slightest 
censure  pronounced  on  the  conduct  of  his 
noble  Friend  on  this  subject  by  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  House.  He  was  aware 
that  expressions  were  often  allowed  to 
escape  the  lips  of  Members  in  the  heat  of 
debate  which  those  using  them  were  the 
first  to  reeret.  Upon  this  occasion,  he 
was  unwilhng  to  leave  the  defence  of  his 
noble  Friend  entirely  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Housoi  and  he 
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gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing a  trifling,  but  a  very  sincere  tribute,  to 
one  whom'he  regarded  with  much  esteem 
and  affection.  He  also  remembered  that 
noble  sentiment : — 

-  Absentem  qui  rodit  amicum, 
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'*  Qui  non  defendit^  alio  culpante, 
"  ■  Hie  niger  est." 

Although  he  could  have  wished  to  oflPer 
some  remarks  on  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Worcester,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland,  yet  he 
would  not  protract  the  debate  by  so  doing. 
He  could  not,  however  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  at  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  Though  he  diflPered  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  both  in  politics  and  religion, 
he  felt  that  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
expressed  did  him  honour,  and  showed  that 
there  were  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  men  who  were  disposed  to  deal 
with  public  questions  in  that  spirit  of  sin- 
cerity and  candour  which  was  so  much 
honoured  in  this  country.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  thought  the  Government  had 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
progress  of  the  debate.  From  the  convinc- 
ing speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary,  at  the  commencement, 
to  the  speech  of  the  Irish  Attorney  Gene- 
ral last  night,  the  defence  of  the  Govern- 
ment  had  been  in  all  respects  full  and 
complete.  He  congratulated  them  that 
they  had  been  as  triumphant  in  argument 
as  they  would  be  in  the  division ;  and 
he  trusted  [that  they  would  persevere  in 
the  same  course  of  moderation,  justice, 
and  clemency,  and  long  continue  to  pre- 
serve what  they  had  now  attained  to — the 
support  of  their  Friends^  and  the  respect 
of  their  enemies. 

Mr.  il.  &  O'Brien,  in  explanation,  dis. 
claimed  all  intention  of  using  disrespectful 
language  respecting  the  noble  Lord  al- 
luded to  by  the  last  speaker.  In  using  the 
word  **  theatrical  *'  his  only  intention  was 
to  characterize  the  noble  Marquess  as 
having  done  that  noisily  and  ostentatiously 
which  might  have  been  done  quietly  and 
plainly.  He  certainly  thought  the  noble 
Marquess  in  releasing  the  prisoners  had 
done  it  in  a  theatrical  way,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  eflfect.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  any- 
thing personally  disrespectful  of  that  noble 
Lord. 

Mft  Hmw  nuit  mJi  with  regvd  to  tbo 


noble  Marquess  alluded  to,  that  whatever 
his  manner  might  have  been,  his  condoct 
had  been  highly  to  his  honour.    It  wai 
most  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  noble 
Marquess  that  he' should  haye  conducted 
the  Irish  Government  so  much  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Irish  people.    He  wished 
he  could  say  as  much  for  those  who  bad 
preceded  and  followed  the  DoUe  Mar- 
quess in  that  Government.    With  regard 
to  the  present  motion,  he  thought  that  too 
much  of  the  debate  had  turned  upon  the 
late  trial,  which  he  himself  believed  to  be 
of  little  comparative  importance.     What- 
ever attempts   might  be   made  to  jaa- 
tify   the  proceedings  on  that  trial,    he 
believed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
of  England  would  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the    decision  come  to  at    that 
trial.     With  respect  to  the  error  in  the 
Jury  List,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Recorder  had  had  no  control 
over  it.    But  why  were  not  the  proceed- 
ings quashed  as  soon  as  the  error  was  dis- 
covered ?  It  was  no  answer  to  say,  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  others.    Why  should  one  man 
be  sacrificed  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to 
others  ?  The  traversers  had  not  had  a  fair 
trial — the  proceedings    were    unjust   to 
them :  and  that  was  the  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  them  entertained  by  the  people 
of  Ireland.    The  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site called  on  the  Irish  to  bury  all  past 
grievances  in  oblivion ;  but  what  was  to 
become  of  existing  grievances  ?  Ireland 
ought  really  to  become  what  she  was  now 
only  in  name— a  portion  of  the  Empire. 
She  ought  to  be  deriving  from  the  Union 
those  advantages  which  a  poor  country 
always  derived  from  an  Union  with  a  rich 
one;    which   Scotland  had  derived  from 
the  Union  with  England,  and  which  many 
foreign  countries  had  derived  in  a  similar 
way.    That  Ireland  should  enjoy  these 
benefits  was  the  desire  of  those  who  passed 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  the  avowed  object 
by  which  that  measure  was  recommended. 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  of  I800| 
His  Majesty  expressed  his  conviction  that 
an  Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  founded 
upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  a  recipro- 
city of  advantages,  would  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  countries;  and  Mr.  Pitt  sooa 
after  said,  that  such  must  be  the  foundation 
of  a  Measure  for  effecting  the  Union. 
Thus  Ireland  was  promised  a  full  partici« 
p9tioa  ia  «U  the  ben^Bu  wbic^  ibi  ott|h< ' 
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to  enjoy  from  an  Uoion  with  England. 
Hid  thii  promise  been  fulfilled  ?  No.  The 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dublin 
had  told  them  that,  even  if  the  Irish 
Church  were  destroyed,  there  would  still 
be  some  other  grie?ances.  Of  course  there 
would,  and  there  would  continue  to  be 
grieTances  until  all  were  removed — until 
Ireland,  in  the  words  of  the  passage  he 
had  quoted,  should  become  really  incor- 
porated with  England,  and  be  a  partici- 
pator in  all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
this  country.  With  regard  to  the  Church, 
how  was  it  possible  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  be  satisfied  with  the  Church  as  it 
was  ?  Scotland  had  her  own  Church,  Eng- 
land had  her  own  Church;  how  could 
Ireland  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
Protestant  Church,  while  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  Roman  Catholics  ?  An  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  attempted  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  statement  of  the  comparative 
numbers  made  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House;  but,  according  to  the 
census  of  1833,  there  were  (out  of  a  total 
population  of  7,943»000)  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics 6,427,000,  of  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians 752,000,  of  Presbyterians  642,000, 
and  of  other  Protestant  Dissenters  121,000. 
The  sum  paid  to  the  Protestant  Church 
was  806,000/.  per  annum,  and  to  the 
Presbyterians  35,0002.,  but  the  whole  sum 
paid  to  the  Roman  Catholics  was  8,928/. 
for  the  maintenance  of  Maynooth,  and 
even  that  was  grudged  them  by  some 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  were  only  re- 
strained from  moving  that  the  annual  grant 
should  be  rescinded  because  the  Premier 
was  really  ashamed  of  such  a  proposition 
and  forbade  the  attempt.  Was  it  likely 
that  the  Irish  people  could  feel  otherwise 
thao  aggrieved  at  the  existence  of  a 
Church  under  circumstances  of  such  in- 
justice ?  He  had  never  been  a  party  mata 
as  regarded  Irish  questions.  His  only 
partisanship  on  those  subjects  had  been 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland. 
In  1833,  when  the  Whigs  proposed  their 
Coercion  Bill,  although  he  had  generally 
voted  with  them,  he  denounced  the  Mea- 
sure, and  predicted  that  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  their  downfall.  He  called  on  the 
people  of  England  to  fulfil  the  bond  signed 
with  the  people  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Union,  and  thus  act  an  honourable 
part  by  their  fellow-countrymen.  The 
real  Aptators  were  the  Orangemen  and 
tboM  who  denied  jmtict  tQ  Ireland ;  end 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  who  sympathized  with  them 
and  supported  them,  was  the  Arch-agita- 
tor. He  was  by  no  means  opposed  to 
agitation,  whichever  party  might  be  in 
power.  No  Government  would  consent 
to  changes  till  they  were  made  uneasy  by 
the  pressure  from  without.  He  bad  him- 
self been  in  one  sense  a  great  Agitator 
during  his  political  life — for  he  had  de- 
nounced all  abuses  in  public  institutions, 
wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  He  had, 
however,  consistently  and  firmly  opposed 
the  use  of  physical  force.  The  first  thing 
that  should  be  done  for  Ireland  was  the 
removal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (as  the 
Commissioners  of  Scotland  had  been  dis- 
placed), and  governing  the  Sister  Island 
by  a  Secretary  of  State.  Repealers,  of 
course,  would  be  against  the' proposition ; 
but  he  who  was  for  preserving  the  Union, 
would  wish  to  see  Ireland  relieved  from 
the  evils  that  ever  attended  delegated  Go- 
vernment. The  same  men  would  act  dif- 
ferently in  Dublin  and  in  London.  There 
was,  happily,  a  high  spirit  of  honour 
among  public  men  in  England,  which  pre- 
served them  from  petty  intrigues  or  job- 
bing, which  had  been  too  much  displayed 
in  Ireland.  The  Repeal  Agitation  was  not 
novel;  it  had  been  carried  on  since  1833. 
As  to  its  causes,  he  considered  the  Irish 
Church  the  chief  of  them,  and  did  not  care 
for  former  pledges  in  its  behalf  if  its  pre- 
servation  prevented  peace  in  Ireland.  [Sir 
R.  Peel  entered  the  House.]  Here  comes 
the  principal  cause  of  Irish  Agitation,  for 
he  perpetuated  institutions  which  excited 
it,  and  was  therefore  responsible  for  it. 
He  had  entertained  great  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
intentions,  out  he  had  been  sadly  disap- 
pointed. All  his  fond  hopes  had  been 
blighted.  There  had  been  promises  of 
reductions,  but  they  had  not  been  fulfilled ; 
perhaps  they  would  be  seen  in  the  Esti- . 
mates.  Well,  they  would  find  it  out  by 
and  by  he  supposed.  He  could  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  the  Government, 
that  any  state  of  things  which  kept  up. 
excitement  in  the  public  mind  produced  a 
sense  of  insecurity  inconsistent  with  pro8« 
perity.  There  had  been  praise  claimed 
by  the  Government  for  resorting  to  trial  by 
jury,  but  would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ad- 
mit that  troops  had  been  at  the  same  time 
brought  into  Ireland  ?  If  they  did  justice 
to  Ireland  they  might  withdraw  the  troopa 
frpm  that  coaotry  iQ-morrow,    He  wished 
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Ibe  Doble  Lord  who  had  introduced  the 
preseol  Motion,  had  made  it  a  direct  een* 
care  agaioat  the  Oovernmeot.  Nevertbe- 
lesa^  he  looked  upon  the  Motion  aa  a  cen* 
aure  of  the  Goferoment,  and  should  vote 
for  it  aa  aach.  He  had  been  alrooet 
tempted*  in  order  to  remove  all  doubta,  to 
move»  by  way  of  amendment,  a  direct 
cenaore  on  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment.  [Sir  A.  Pee/.-*  It  is  not  too  late.] 
He  was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  taken  in  that 
way.  He,  indeed,  wished  that  they  were 
more  unanimous  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  statin|^, 
that  he  should  give  hia  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  George  HamiUon  stated  he  had  some 
hedtation  in  obtruding  himself  upon  the 
Houie  at  so  late  a  penod  of  so  protracted 
a  debate.  But  there  were  some  matters 
.which  had  been  adverted  to  by  most  hon. 
Members  opposite,  who  had  spoken  in 
the  debate,  respecting  which  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  make  a  few  observations. 
The  first  of  these  topics  was  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commission,  of  which  he  was 
a  Member.  He  fully  agreed  with  those 
hon.  Members  who  intimated  an  opinbn 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  make  a  report  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  there  was  no  want  of  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  and  no 
want  of  disposition  to  discharge  their  duty 
within  as  short  a  time  as  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  do  so— -But  the  House  should  con* 
sider  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  difficulties  attending;  it  When  he 
informed  the  House  that  it  appears  from 
the  Census  of  1841  that  neany  one-half 
the  farms  in  Ireland  are  under  five  acres 
in  extent — that  five  out  of  six  farms  are 
under  fifteen  acres— that  the  Census  Com- 
missioners state  that  in  the  rural  districts 
one-ihalf  the  population  live  in  the  lowest 
state— possessed  of  accommodation  equiva- 
lent to  a  cabin  of  a  single  room,  and  that 
rixty-eight  per  cent,  heads  of  families  in 
Ireland,  are  without  capital  in  money, 
land,  or  knowledge,  being  labourers  or 
finrmers  under  five  acres,  the  House  would 
understand  the  extreme  difficulty  as  well 
as  importance  of  an  inquiry  involving  re- 
medial suggestions  for  such  a  state  of  things. 
It  involved  In  fact  that  most  difficult  of  all 
problems,  the  social  condition  of  Irdand — 
Whatever  suggestions  the  Commissioners 
mi^ht  be  able  to  offer  as  regarded  direct 
hgiti$tixm,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the 


greatest  advantage  which  could  be  enpeet- 
ed  to  arise  from  their  labours,  would  be  tho 
operation  upon  public  opinion  of  the  report 
they  might  make,  and  the  evidence  they 
might  receive.  In  order  to  that,  it  waa 
equally  obvious  that  evidence  must  be  re- 
ceived very  fuUy,  and  the  report  most  care- 
fully and  deliberately  considered.  What« 
ever  might  be  the  result,  he  would  aasura 
the  House  the  Commissioners  were  deter- 
mined to  do  their  duty  by  probing  tho 
matter  to  the  very  bottom,  according  to  the 
instructions  they  had  received,  and  to  make 
known  to  Her  Migesty  folly  and  fairly  the 
real  state  of  things  as  regards  the  oocupa-i 
tion  of  land  in  Ireland.  Some  hon.  Mem* 
her  had  intimated  that  the  Commissioii 
was  too  much  of  a  Landlord  Commission* 
He  could  assure  him,  however,  that  the 
Commissioners  were  anxious  to  receive  aa 
largely  as  possible  evidence  from  the  dasa 
of  Tenants,  They  had  already  examined 
several  of  that  class,  and  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  examination  as  convenient 
as  possible  to  that  class,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  visit  different  localities,  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  receiving  evidence  on  the  spot,  and 
seeing  and  Judeing  for  themselves  on  the 
evidence  they  would  receive.  Other  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  among  them  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Roscommon  county, 
had  adverted  to  the  exdtemenc  which  the 
Commission  had  caused,  and  to  the  proba- 
bility that  public  expectation  would  oe  dis- 
appointed. If  exdtement  had  been  caused, 
he  could  only  say  it  had  not  been  through 
the  Commisdoners.  They,  on  the  contra- 
ry, had  taken  every  means  of  making 
known  what  the  ejects  of  Commission 
were,  and  they  took  every  opportunity  of 
apprising  parties  that  they  were  not  invited 
with  any  authority  to  setde  differences  be- 
tween individuals,  or  power  to  make  any 
adjudication  as  to  the  rights  or  claims  of 
individuals.  Advertine  next  to  the  gene- 
ral question  before  the  House^-oamely,  the 
Irish  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  an  independent  Member,  and  as  the  re- 
presentadve  of  many  of  those  in  Irdand 
who,  last  year,  were  of  opinion  that  too 
great  a  degree  of  forbearance,  or  inertness, 
had  been  exhibited  as  regards  the  Repeal 
Agitation,  he  felt  bound  to  state  that  the 
speeches  of  the  riffht  hon*  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
the  other  Members  of  Govemmenti  had 
afforded  him  in  that  reelect  very  great 
satisfaction.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
expldned,  and  in  his  opinion  most  oondu* 
nvdy»  the  reasons  on  account  of  whidi 
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that  apparent  lupinenen  liad  existed.  His 
rigfal  hon.  Friend  tbe  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  had  last  nieht  explained — and  in  a 
manner  which  he  felt  confident  must  have 
been  oonvineing  to  the  mind  of  erery 
Member  of  the  Hou8e-»the  seTeral  matters 
in  refeienoe  to  the  late  trials  which  ap» 
peared  to  require  explanation ;  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that}  in  his  opinion, 
the  oouvse  which  Government  had  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  Repeal  Agitation,  was 
marked  by  great  moderation,  mat  wisdom, 
and  great  firmness.  The  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, in  his  ^eech  on  opening  the  debate, 
had  atated  that  Government  in  these  coun- 
tries is  now  in  a  great  degree,  a  Government 
of  opinion.  This  was  a  very  obvious  truth, 
but  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  could  assure  the 
House  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that 
should  rightly  be  considered  public  opinion 
in  Ireland  which  was  represented  or  indica- 
ted bythe  Repeal  agitators,  or  by  the  Repeal 
meetingB,  however  multitudinous  they  may 
have  been.  He  was  far  from  undervaluing 
the  opinkm  of  the  lower  classes ;  neither, 
under  existing  dicumstancesy  did  he  mean 
to  say  anyt&ig  hardi  of  the  agitators 
themselves;  but  when  the  noble  Lord 
spoke  of  Government  being  a  Government 
of  opinion,  and  being  influenced  by  opinion 
in  Ireland,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  the 
pablic  opinion  upon  which  Government 
rests  in  these  countries,  in  the  sober,  sound, 
and  reasonable  judgment  of  the  community 
at  large,  exercised  upon  an  intellifftble  and 
definite  subject,  and  af^r  sufficient  and 
comet  infonnation.  But  who  could  say 
that  this  was  the  case  with  regard  to  these 
multitudinous  meetings  in  Irebnd  ?  These 
meetingB  were  convened— in  some  cases 
exelnsively,  in  almost  all—principally  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cleigy  in  each  looiliqr 
«^-at  their  inatasce  the  people  attended,  na< 
tnrally  attended,  in  large  masses.  There 
was  httle  to  prevent  them  fimn  doine  so; 
unlike  the  labouring  classes  in  England, 
their  time  was  of  little  value  to  them,  and 
they  are  fond,  naturally  fond,  of  meeting 
together  and  hearinff  popular  eloquence.  At 
these  meetbgs,  and  by  the  circulation  of 
sudi  newspapers  as  The  Naikm,  they 
kamed  to  mdulge  in  glowing  but  delusive 
visions  of  wealth,  prosperity,  and  comfort, 
and  were  taught  to  expect  them  from  Re- 
peat Cottsi£ring  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Irdand— their 
ardent  and  imaginative  temperament,  and 
the  means  that  had  been  used  to  exdte 
them— 11  was  no  wonder  they  had  been 
satexieatsd  with  those  deceptive  represent- 


ations, and  raised  up  to  a  degree  of  frenzied 
excitement  which  endangered  the  peace  of 
the  country ;  but  this  was  not  pubtic  opin- 
ion in  Ireland.  Theirs,  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  was  not  that  sober,  sound,  and 
justly-formed  public  opinion  in  Ireland, 
upon  which  any  Government  could  rest, 
or  by  which  any  Government  ought  to  be 
influenced.  To  say  .nothing  of  the  Pro- 
teatantsof  Ireland,  whose  opinion  certainly, 
considering  their  intelligence  and  property, 
was  entitlttl  to  some  consideration,  but  who 
were  quite  kept  out  of  view  by  hon«  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  as  if  no  such  body  of  peo- 
ple existed — ^he  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
of  the  Roman  Cathoucs  those  entitled  to 
most  consideration  were  either  unwilling 
Repealers,  or  were  opposed  altogether  to 
Repeal  A^tation.  He  had  stated  last  year 
that,  admitting  the  great  danger  in  whidi 
Ireland  had  been  placed,  and  the  exdtement 
which  prevailed,  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
was  a  forced  excitement,  an  unnatural  ex- 
citement, rather  than  a  deep«rooted  discon- 
tent, arising  out  of  the  pressure  of  political 
grievances.  He  had  watched,  narrowly 
watched  the  progress  of  events  since  then, 
and  he  had  seen  nothing  to  alter  his  opin- 
ion. Certainly  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
entertained  those  gloomy  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  Ireland  which  some  hon. 
Members  had  expressed.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  would  entertain  any  very 
mat  apprehensions  even  in  the  event  of  a 
foreign  war.  He  could  not,  and  would 
not,  believe  that  his  countrymen  were  really 
disloyaL  It  was  one  thing  to  agitate,  even 
in  the  most  objectionable  manner,  for  mea- 
sures, regarding  which  difierenoes  of  opitv^ 
ion  might  exist,  and  in  reference  to  which 
allowances  are  to  be  made  for  enthusiastic 
feelings — for  pre-conoeived  notions  whidi 
may  operate  to  blind  the  judgment  even  of 
the  leaders  of  that  agitation ;  but  it  is  ano- 
ther thing  to  take  up  arms  in  support  of  a 
foreign  foe.  He  did  not  believe,  that  in 
such  an  event  the  leaders  of  the  agitation 
would  adopt  such  a  course.  Even  if  they 
did,  he  did  not  believe  the  mass  of  the 
people  would  follow  them;  but  even  if  that 
should  be  the  case,  and  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  contemplate  it,  he  felt  sure  there 
would  be  enough  of  loyalty  and  spirit  re» 
maining  among  Her  Majesty's  Roman  CaF 
tholic  and  Protestant  suUeets  in  Ireland, 
to  hold  that  country  for  Her  Majesty  either 
against  foreign  or  domeadc  foes.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  recent  agitation,  it  had  been, 
in  his  opinion,  manifestly  the  duty  of  the 
I  Government  to  reprem  it;  bat  he  icjdoed 
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that  the  common  law  of  the  land  and  the 
eiistnig  principles  of  the  Constitution  had 
been  resorted  to,  rather  than  any  extraor- 
dinary powers  sought  for.  He  sincerely 
hoped  Government  would  act  steadily  on 
the  policy  of  repressing  agitation.  If  they 
did  80^  and  at  the  same  time  took  means  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  was 
his  firm  conviction  that  the  representations 
they  had  heard  made  by  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, would  turn  out  perfectly  unfounded, 
that  the  excitement  would  soon  subside, 
and  Ireland  soon  cease  to  afford  a  political 
battle-ground  for  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
party.  He  would  not  have  been  inclined 
to  have  troubled  the  House  with  any  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  present  occasion,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  reference  which  had 
been  made  by  almost  every  speaker  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  The  plan 
of  a  separate  State  provision  ror  the  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy  appears  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  present  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, but  they  seem  agreed  in  opinion  that 
the  property  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  confiscated,  with  a  view  to  what 
they  call  the  establishment  of  a  perfect 
equality  in  religion.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  his  speech, 
for  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  he  thanked  him,  had  expressed 
in  the  strongest  manner  the  determination 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  resist  any 
such  confiscation,  and  he  had  pointed  out 
also  the  reasons  which  operated  against  any 
State  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  But  in  his  opinion,  there  were  other 
grounds  upon  which  both  the  overthrow  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  endowment 
of  t|ie  Roman  Catholic  Church,  ought  to  be 
resisted,  and  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  state  to  the  House.  He  was  well  aware 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  and  expressed  so  repeat- 
edly in  the  course  of  the  debate*  with  re- 
gBod  to  Church  Establishments.  But, 
notwithstanding  those  opinions,  he  was  not 
afnud  to  avow,  and  he  thought  it  the  , 
highest  and  best  grounds  upon  which  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  or  any  i 
Church,  could  be  maintained  in  its  con- 
nection with  any  State — that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  a  Christian 
State,  for  the  sake  of  truth  in  religion,  to 
recognise  and  adcnowledge  one  definite 
system  of  religion,  as  the  depositoiy  and  i 
teacher  of  religious  truth.  He  never  for 
0M  momoit  oould  admit  what  thoie  hon. 


Members  mabtained,  that  religion  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  matter  merely  between 
man  and  his  Creator — that  there  is  no 
responsibility,  in  respect  of  religion,  beyond 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  us  as 
individuals — that  there  is  no  obligation 
upon  us,  in  our  collective  capacity,  as 
Members  of  a  State,  to  uphold  honestly^ 
and  sustain  fearlessly  what  we  conscien- 
tiously believe  to  be  truth— that  religion  is 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  left  to.  take  care  of 
itself,  and  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  no. 
cognizance  of  religious  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  always  been  held  by  the 
ablest  Constitutional  writers,  by  the  sound- 
est  Constitutional  lawyers,  and  by  the 
greatest  Statesmen  that  England  had  ever 
seen,  that  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
British  Constitution,  religion  is  made  a 
part  of  the  State— -that  the  great  end  of 
all  Government  is  to  promote  man's  high- 
est interest — ^that  man*s  highest  interest  is 
essentially  involved  in  his  religious  condi- 
tion, and  that,  therefore,  the  State  must 
necessarily  be  oognixant  of  religious  truth, 
and  responsible  for  sustaining  and  promot- 
ing it  He  thought  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  this  must  be  so.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  if  other  interests- 
subordinate  interests-^tbe  interests  of  Com« 
merce,  the  interests  of  Manufactures,  the 
interests  of  Agriculture,  the  varied  and 
complicated  interests  in  a  great  Empire- 
are  admittedly  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  State,  and  the  subject  matter  of  State 
policy,  notwithstanding  difierences  of  opin* 
ion  which  exist  as  to  the  degree  of  truth  or 
error  which  may  be  involved  in  the  princi-* 
pies  upon  which  those  interests  rest ;  and 
if  the  State,  notwithstanding  such  difier- 
ences, does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  with 
authority,  and  to  maintain  steadily,  and 
act  upon  fearlessly,  what  it  believes  to  be 
true,  in  reference  to  those  subordinate  in- 
terests— it  cannot  be  that,  when  religion 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  involving,  as  it 
does,  truth  of  the  most  exalted  character, 
and  interests — the  only  interests  of  real 
and  permanent  importance — it  can  cease  to 
be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  declare  boldly, 
and  sustain  rteadily,  and  promote  anxiously, 
what  it  acknowledges  to  be  truth  in  refer., 
ence  to  those  paramount  interests.  The 
Roman  Catholics  in  these  countries  acted 
themselves  on  this  principle — it  is  manifest 
that  they  feel  that  as  a  body  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  what  they 
consider  truth  in  religion,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  rel^on  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left 
to  take  care  of  itself,    Devoted  to  thw 
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own  xeHgion  as  riooetely  as  he  was  to  his^ 
Aey  saw,  as  he  did,  the  inconsistency  and 
danger  of  a  connection  between  their  reli- 

f;ion  and  a  Protestant  State>  and  in  his 
Mr.  Hamilton's)  humble  judgment,  they 
acted  rightly  ana  consistently  m  abjuring 
such  a  connection.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
bim  to  state,  and  he  should,  therefore,  re- 
frain from  doing  so,  for  what  reasons  the 
Protestant  religion  has  rightly  been  selected 
as  the  religion  of  the  State.  It  was  suflB- 
dent  for  lus  argument  that  it  has  been  so 
selected  ;  but,  being  so  selected,  he  thought 
it  followed  necessarily,  that  the  State  is 
responsible  for  offering  to  the  whole  of  the 
population  the  great  truths  which  that  sys- 
tem of  relison  contains.  He  could  not 
admit  that  were  was  any  hardship  or  griev- 
ance in  this,  or  insult  to  those  who  differ 
from  the  ^tablished  Religion.  States,  as 
well  as  indiyiduals,  may  differ,  and  will 
differ  with  regard  to  what  truth  in.religion 
is ;  but  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  ap- 
pored  to  him  in  that  respect  to  act  under 
the  most  solemn  of  all  responsibilities. 
States,  like  individuals,  were  bound  to 
make  a  selection,  and  he  thought  a  total 
indifference  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
whether  in  States  or  individuals,  was  a 
peater  insult  to  religion  than  a  consden- 
tioas  selection  of  what  some  persons  might 
consider  erroneous.  He  believed  there  was 
no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
entertained  stronaer  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  importance  of  religion  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  He  thought 
they  were  in  that  respect  an  example  to 
the  lower  classes  in  England ;  and  he  would 
go  further,  and  say,  that  there  was  no 
people  who  appreciate  and  estimate  more 
fairly,  sincerity  and  piety  in  those  who 
difier  from  them  in  religious  belief,  and, 
however  indisposed  they  may  be  to  receive 
the  ministrations  of  any  clergy  but  their 
own,  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  did  not  believe, 
now  that  the  pressure  of  tithes  was  removed 
from  them,  that  they  felt  it  any  hardship 
or  grievance,  that  the  form  of  rel^on 
which  the  State  acknowledged^  should  be 
upheld  and  supported  as  such.  If  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  thus  laid  down  were  sound, 
the  question  of  an  Established  Church 
could  not  be  argued  merely  on  grounds  of 
numbers  or  proportions  of  the  population. 
Truth  is  not  leas  the  truth,  because  in 
some  parts  of  a  great  Empire  such  as  this, 
it  is  lield  by  few,  and  the  duty  of  taking 
reasonable  means  for  promulgating  it,  is 
not  diminished,  hut  rather  increased  by  the 
prevalence  cf  what  we  belieye  to  be  error. 


He  was  ^uite  ready  to  admit  tihat  this 
principle,  bke  all  great  principles,  is  to  be 
confined  in  its  application  within  reason- 
able  limits.  A  State  might  be  bound  to 
maintain  an  existine  Church  by  treaty  or 
compact,  though  differing  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  some  of  the  Colo- 
nies ;  and  he  thought  further,  that  it  would 
be  an  abuse  of  the  principle  if  it  was  to 
be  adduced  in  support  of  a  system  of  ex- 
cessive wealth,  or  of  sinecures  or  pluralities 
in  a  Church.  Thi^  however,  he  would  be 
prepared  to  show  on  a  proper  occasion  was 
not  the  case  in  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  Lord  Althorp  in  1833  had  stated 
that  greater  ezagseration  existed  with  re- 
gard to  the  w^dth  of  the  EstaUished 
Church  in  Ireland,  than  upon  any  other 
political  topic  which  had  ever  come  under 
his  observation ;  that  noble  Lord  confessed 
that,  until  he  looked  into  the  subject  him- 
self, he  had  exaggerated,  even  to  himself, 
the  amount  of  the  Revenue^  of  the  Irish 
Church  Establishment.  He  regretted  that 
the  Return,  moved  for  last  Sesnon,  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  had  not 
as  yet  been  made.  When  that  Return 
should  be  made,  it  would  be  found— and 
he  was  persuaded  he  should  be  able  to  con- 
vince even  the  most  sceptical —that  the 
average  income  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  in 
Ireland  does  not  exceed  170/.  a  year ;  that 
the  average  income  of  the  Beneficed  Clergy 
does  not  exceed  216/1  a  year;  and  that 
when  the  Church  Tempondities  Act  ^all 
be  fully  in  operation,  there  will  be  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland  only  forty-four  Benefices 
above  1000/.  a  year,  twenty-nine  of  which 
wiU  be  in  the  province  of  Armagh ;  that 
more  than  one-half  the  Benefices  in  Ire- 
land will  be  under  300/.  a  year,  and  1,156 
out  of  1,400  under  600/.  a  year.  The 
noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  a  plan  for  mak*^ 
in^  a  congregational  rather  than  a  paro- 
chial division  for  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  its  reve- 
nues, and  ultimately  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  believed  he 
was  correct  in  the  noble  Lord's  meaning — 
but  let  the  House  just  consider  how  it  was 

r'ble  for  that  plan  to  be  made  available 
the  purposes  of  tlie  noble  Lord.  By 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
instruction,  and  it  was  considerably  un« 
der  the  truth,  the  members  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church  in  Ireland  were  852,000, 
besides  660,000  Dissenters,  many  of  whom 
attended  the  Established  Churehes:  the 
number  of  Beneficed  Clergy  was  about 
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1,400.  Suppoangy  theiit  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  memben  of  the  Established 
Church  divided  amongst  the  Beneficed 
Clerg7,  there  would  be  a  congregation  of 
more  than  600  tp  each ;  but  the  average 
income  of  the  Beneficed  Clergy  was  litue 
more  than  2Q0L  a  year.  Now  he  would 
put  it  to  the  noUe  Lord  himself  whether^ 
considering  the  manner  in  which  the 
Protestant  population  was  scattered  in 
Ireland,  or  indeed  under  any  circum- 
stance^ 300/.  a  year  could  be  considered 
more  than  a  sufficient  provision  for  an 
educated  gentleman ;  and  if  that  were  so, 
what  wotdd  become  of  the  fund  out  of 
which  to  make  provision  for  another  and 
hostile  Church  ?  He  had  to  apologise  for 
having  trespassed  so  much  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House.  He  did  feel  that 
in  the  subject  to  which  he  referred  there 
were  higherconsiderations  than  those  of  tem- 
porary expediency  involved,  and  higher 
principles  than  those  of  civil  government^ 
and  higher  interests  than  the  transient  ones 
of  party  or  of  country.  He  felt  that  States, 
like  individuals,  were  but  instruments  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  ends  of 
Providence— that  they,  like  individuals, 
had  a  talent  committed  to  them,  for  the 
use  or  abuse  of  which  they  would  be  held 
deeply  responsible.  Looking  ujpon  England, 
a  little  island,  raised  up  by  Providence  to 
so  wonderful  a  degree  of  power  and  impor- 
tance regarding  her  as  the  head  of  a  great 
Empire-^greater  in  point  of  iufluenc&-— 
higher  in  point  of  characters-more  extend- 
ed in  commerce— bolder  in  her  achieve- 
ments, and  heretofore  more  successful  than 
any  of  the  great  Empires  which  pass  across 
our  vision  in  the  retrospect  of  man's  event- 
ful history— he  had  always  felt  that  she 
had  been  raised  up  by  Providence  for  some 
purpose  more  important  than  the  transient 
interests  of  mamdnd,  however  important 
those  transient  interests  might  be.  He  had 
always  regarded  England  as  the  depository 
of  right  principles— as  raised  into  power 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing those  principles,  for  the  permanent 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  man's  highest  interests.  He  could  not 
believe  that  England,  having  sustained 
those  principles  in  the  protracted  struggle 
for  her  existence  in  wnich  she  had  been 
engaged  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century,  and 
which  conflict  she  had  engaged  in  princi- 
pally from  her  devotion  to  those  very  prin- 
ciples, would  now  abandon  them.  If  she 
•hould,  he  (Mr.  Hamilton)  would  only  say, 


it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  her  course 
would  thenceforth  be  a  downward  one^ 
and  that  in  future  ages  England,  too, 
would  be  reckoned  amonffst  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  which,  in  the  day  of 
their  power  and  greatness,  had  forgotten 
the  purposes  for  which  that  power  and 
greatness  were  entrusted,  and  bebg  left  to 
follow  their  own  imaginations,  had  sunk 
back  to  that  state  of  w^ness  and  insigni- 
ficance from  which  they  had  been  ongi- 
nally  taken. 

Mr.  Caleb  Powell  bore  testimony  to 
the  decent,  decorous,  and  orderly  conduct 
of  the  masses  who  attended  the  Repeal 
meetings.     More  orderly  assemblagea  he 
never  witnessed.    He  could  hardly  hope 
that  such  meetings  would  be  as  peaceable 
in  future.     How  could  any  one  hope  it 
after  what  had  occurred  ?    The  trials  had 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion and. of  the  most  utter  disgust  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  people  were  disgusted,  not  only  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  instigated, 
but  with  the  way  in  which  they  were  con- 
ducted.    First  of  all  let  him,  as  a  Pro- 
testant, remark  in  what  a  position  the 
Attorney  General  had  placed  the  Protest*, 
tant  population  of  Ireland.    They  were 
unpopular   enough   before,-— how  much 
would  not  their  unpopularity  be  increased, 
now  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
•elected  Members  of  that  class  to  be  hia 
instruments   In    inflicting  a  punishment 
upon  the  most  popular  man  in  Ireland? 
Then  there  was  the  Jury  List  business. 
The  Recorder  of  Dublin  had  attempted  to 
escape  from  all  the  censure  connected 
with  that  matter;  but  how  was  it,  let  him 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he,  an 
exceedingly  well  paid  officer,  and,  though 
not  an  old  man,  a  very  aged  placeholder, 
should  have  permitted  the  administration 
of  justice  to   be  impeded  for  so  long  a 
time  by  the  inadequate  machinery  of  the 
office  over  which  he  presided  ?    How  was 
it,  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  abandoned  his  post  on  such  an 
important  occasion,  coming  to  England 
for  his  private  recreation,  and  leaving  his 
duty  to  be  performed  by  an  incompetent 
underiing  ?    Then,  as  to  the  Chief  Justice 
—what  should  he  say,  or  rather,  what 
should  he  not  say,  of  his  summing  up? 
His  words  the   House  had  heard  — he 
wished  they  could  have  seen  bis  gesticu- 
lations.    It  might  be  said  of  him  as  it  was 
said  of  Udy  Teazle,  that  he  could  do 
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mora  tp  iDJnre  his  own  ropoUtion  by  a 
look,  than  others  coald  do  by  the  most 
elaborate  slanders.    Altogether*  the  Court 

t resented  jast  such  a  spectacle  as  Byron 
ad  described : — 

M  »*^JttdgM  in  formidable  ermine. 
With  brows  that  did  not  very  much  invite 
The  accused  to  think  their  Lordships  would 
determine 
His  cause  by  leaning  much  from  might  to 

right. 
An  Attorney  General,  awful  to  the  sight. 
As  hinting  more,  unless  our  judgments  warp 

us, 
Of  Arms  Bills,  pistob,  balls,  than  Habeas 
Corpus/' 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  a 
prosecutioo,  so  commenced  and  so  con- 
ducted, it  was  his  belief— indeed,  the  be- 
lief of  every  reasonable  person — that,  in- 
stead of  putting  down  O'Connell  and  the 
Agitation  for  Repeal,  its  effect  would  be 
to  make  the  vast  political  influence  of  the 
Liberator  hereditsry  in  his  family,  and  his 
cause  a  sacred  one  with  the  people,  who 
held  his  name  so  greatly  in  veneration* 

Sir  H»  DougloM  said,  if  he  had  seen  any 
representative  of  an  Irish  constituency  rise 
to  address  the  House,  he  would  not  have 
risen,  nor  indeed  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas) 
would  not  presume  to  offer  himself  to  the 
attentioii  of  the  House  on  the  preient  ocoa^ 
sion,  bat  for  the  jpurpose  of  explaining  what 
he  had  stated  with  reference  to  this  subject 
on  a  former  occasion.  In  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  debate  on  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick,  in  July  last, 
he  had  stated,  that  IreUind  had  made  a 
steady  progress  in  every  branch  of  her  in- 
dustry since  the  period  of  the  Union  down 
to  the  present  time.  He  had  founded  that 
statement  on  figures  and  documents  which 
he  had  compiled  with  great  care>  from 

CUic  documents.  These  statements  had 
ra  questioned  bv— -amongst  others — the 
hon.  Members  for  kilkenny  and  Waterford, 
who,  seeing  the  importance  which  such 
statements  carried  witn  them,  had  impugned 
their  accuracy  ^  but  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas) 
was  fully  prepared  to  attest  and  vindicate 
the  accuracy  of  those  compilationii  and 
which,  if  neoessarvy  he  was  ready  to 
read  to  the  House.  It  appeared  from 
those  documents  that,  since  the  Union, 
Ireland  had  steadily  increased  in  popula- 
tion— ^her  manufactures  of  linen  and  flax 
had  mcr«esed->*her  tonnage  inwards  and 
outwards  had  increased ^^and  her  ezporU  of 
bread-stuA,  and  of  cattle^  had  increased 
enonnousiy;  aU  her  provident  and  charita^- 
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Ue  institutions,  loan  funds,  &c  &c.  testify 
improvement.  Education  is  making  mat 
progress ;  and,  with  the  additional  stunu- 
lus,  resultinff  from  increased  pecuniary 
provision,  wul  proceed  in  a  corresponding 
and  much  higher  ratio.  Notwithstanding 
what  is  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford,  that  the  taauition  of  Irdand  is 
one-fifth  that  of  England,  and  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  says,  that  it  is 
as  three  to  four  j  the  fact  is,  that  the  taa»- 
tion  of  Ireland  is  not  one-tenth  of  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  about  fouxwfifi^aof 
that  of  Scotland.  Thus,  Ireland,  with  a 
population  of  about  8,200,000  is  teamed  to 
the  amount  of  4,000,000/.,  whilst  England 
and  Wales  with  a  population  of  16,000,000 
are  taxed  to  the  amount  of  42,485,000^  f 
and  Scotland  with  a  population  of  4^600,000 
is  taxed  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/.  At 
the  time  of  the  Uniony  the  Iri^  debt  was 
23,000,000/.,  he  spoke  in  round  numbers; 
that  of  Great  Britain  was  451,000,000/. 
The  Irish  debt  has  only  increased  firom 
23,000,000/.  to  34,000,0001,  whilst  the  debt 
charged  to  Great  Britain  has  increased  from 
451,000,000/.,  to  740,000,000/.  Thechaige 
for  interest  is,  for  Ireland,  1,188,845/. ;  and 
for  Great  Britain,  27,357,330/.  It  was  set- 
tled, at  the  Union,  Uiat,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years,  the  contributions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  respec^vely,  towards 
the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Aould  be  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen-Mven* 
teenths,  and  two-seventeenths;  and  that 
after  that  period,  the  expenditure,  other  than 
thechargesfor  interest  of  debt  to  which  eiUier 
is  liable,  should  be  in  such  proportion  as  to 
the  united  Parliament  may  seem  fit.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  budget  of  1801  was,  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom 
42,197,000/.,  of  which  4,324,000/.  was  for 
Ireland.  It  thus  appeared  that,  in  all  these 
respects,  Ireland  has  been  treated  with  the 
greatest  liberality,  and  that  all  the  finan* 
cial  stipulations  and  engagements  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  have  been  most 
faithfully  carried  out  With  respect  to  the 
remission  of  taxation,  it  is  asserted  by  Gen* 
tlemen  opposite,  that  Ireland  has  not  been 
fairly  treated,  and  that  whilst  there  was  an 
immense  remission  of  taxation  in  favour  of 
England,  there  was  a  very  small  remission 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  respect^ 
ively,  from  1814  to  1842  inclusive,  was 
computed  upon  the  average  produce  of  each 
tax,  during  the  five  years  next  preceding 
its  partial  or  total  Repeal.  Now,  take  the 
year  I8I69  for  instance;  the  amount  of 
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taxes  repealed  for  Great  Britain  was 
17»038,169^,  and  for  Ireland  163,155t 
But  of  this  17>000,000/.  for  Great  Britain, 
no  less  than  14,942,000/.  was  the  Repeal 
of  the  Income  Tax.  How  much  of  that 
burthen  did  Ireland  bear  ?  How  much  of 
such  a  burthen  does  it  bear  now  ?  Why,  at 
this  moment  Ireland  is  exempt  from  two 
taxes,  namely,  the  Income  Tax  and  the 
assessed  taxes,  which  together  amount  to 
about  10,000,000/.,  or  very  nearly,  one- 
fourth  of  the  taxation  of  the  United  King- 
dom. He  defied  any  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site to  impugn  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them,  that  Ireland  had 
been  treated,  in  all  these  respects,  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  liberality.  Seeing, 
at  the  time  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  was  brought  forward 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  agita- 
tion and  excitement  were  proceeding  to  an 
extent  tending  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity, to  endanger  the  lives  and  property 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  set  all 
Government  at  defiance,  he  recorded  his 
opinion  with  his  vote,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  put  a  stop,  at  once,  to  pro- 
ceedings and  movements  which  could  no 
lonser  be  tolerated,  with  due  regard  to  the 
pumic  safety,  the  integrity  of  the  State, 
and  the  honour  of  the  Crown  ;  and  he,  for 
one^  declined  to  go  into  the  consideration 
of  any  Irish  grievances,  real  or  unreal, 
until  that  agitation  should  cease,  or  be  put 
down.  He  expressed  this  with  kindly  feel- 
ings towards  Ireland  and  Irishmen,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  for  Ire- 
land, but  that  of  ^ing  supposed  to  be  goaded 
by  fear,  instead  of  being  guided  by  &vour. 
He  had  been  inclined  to  think  the  Govern, 
ment  had  delayed  too  long  in  putting  an 
end  to  that  agitation,  but  he  now  believed 
that  they  acted  right.  They  had  calculated 
their  own  means,  and  when  the  time  came 
at  which  they  thought  fit  to  act,  he  con- 
eratulated  them  that  they  did  so  effectually, 
firmly,  and  Bf  the  same  time  mercifully.  He 
had  heard  such  assertions  made  use  of  with 
respect  to  the  Proclamation  for  putting 
down  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  as  "  a  fiend- 
ish and  murderous  proceeding."  Now,  he 
thought*  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Proclamation,  it  was  in  effect  most  merciful, 
because  irresistible ;  every  combination  was 
defeated ;  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  other 
arrangements.  With  some  knowledge  of 
such  tactics,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
bis  conviction,  that  if  the  Proclamation  had 


appeared  at  an  earlier  period,  other  ap- 
pointments would  hfl^e  been  made,  other 
arrangements  formed,  other  positions  taken, 
and  that  well-timed  act,  was  merciful,  be- 
cause it  precluded  and  defeated  all  combi- 
nations. Now,  with  respect  to  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London ;  that 
noble  Lord,  after  admitting  that  outrages 
had  existed  in  Ireland   for   upwards  of 
a  century  ;  that  a  few  pages  of  parchment 
cannot  eradicate  the  pressing  evils  under 
which  Ireland  is  now  suffering;  and  that  for 
his  part,  he  knows  of  no  direct  remedy  for 
these,  proceeds  to  say,  it  has  been  objected 
that  neither  political  franchise  nor  political 
power,  would  put  bread  into  the  mouths  of 
the  hungry,  nor  give  employment  to  the 
unemployed.     He  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  great  and  pressing  evil  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  found  in  the  physical  and 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try, and  he  thought  that  the  effect  of  poli- 
tical agitation  was  only  to  inflame  them  still 
more.  A  people  must  first  be  reclaimed  from 
that  wretched  and  very  backward  physical 
and  social  condition,  in  which  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  unfortunately 
are,  before  they  can  either  participate  in 
political  rights,  or  discharge  properly  the 
arduous  duties  they  impose.    The  noble 
Lord  then  went  on  to  observe,  that  the  par« 
ticipation  of  political  rights  and  political 
privileges,  are  the  very  first  and  best  means 
by  which  you  can  impart  prosperity  to  a  na- 
tion. To  thishe  would  reply,  that  not  only  the 
history  of  this  country,  but  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  society  all  over  the  world  proves,  that 
political  rights  cannot  be  brought  to  any 
degree  of  practical  perfection  in  any  state 
of  society,  until  the  human  condition  shall 
have  been  elevated  and  cultivated  by  in- 
dustry, education,  and  social  order.     These 
are  the  parents,  rather  than  the  offspring  of 
political  improvement  The  great  ameliorat- 
ing principles  are  industry,  rural  industry, 
improvement  in  the  socisd  condition,  do- 
mestic habits  and  economy  of  every  de- 
scription, leading  and  extending  to  manu- 
facturing, trading,  and  commercial  industry. 
Political  privileges  and  constitutional  free- 
dom invigorate  and  promote  the  moral  and 
political  improvement  of  a  people,  when 
these  foundations  are  properly  laid ;  but  if 
the  order  be  reversed,  political  agitation 
and  the  speculative  assertion  of  political  pri- 
vileges and  grievances,  far  from  curing,  em- 
bitter, rankle,  and  inflame  those  evils  which 
wretched  social  and  physical  conditions  en- 
gender.   He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Leitrim,  that  a  constant 
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and  watchful  anxiety  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  to  improve  the 
condition,  and  employ  the  industry  of  the 
people ;  that  it  is  only  from  these,  that 
real  rdief  can  he  afforded*  and  that  he 
regards  works  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  He  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  agreed  also 
with  that  noble  Lord— that  what  Ireland 
most  requires  is»  an  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  middle  classes*  These  compre- 
hend merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics, 
traders,  professional  men,  and  capitalists. 
Well  I  how  are  these  to  he  formed  ?  Po- 
litical theories  will  not  create  them.  Why 
by  industry,  the  mechanic  arts,  educa- 
tion, manufactures  and  commerce.  Thus 
were  those  middle  classes  formed  and  raised 
and  extended,  in  England,  by  our  Eliza- 
beth, who  has  been  justly  denominated,  not 
only  the  Queen  of  the  seas,  but  the  founder 
of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this 
country.  In  this  way  was  raised  that 
great  portion  of  the  body  politic,  which 
forms  the  main  constituent  foundation  by 
which  we  are  sent  to  this  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Belfast  denies  that 
the  evils  of  Ireland  are  attributable  to 
poverty ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
state  of  the  Franchise,  the  contraction  of 
the  constituency,  insufficient  representation, 
and  above  all,  the  domination  of  a  corrupt 
State  Church,  that  are  the  real  woes  and 
grievances  of  Ireland;  and  that  nothing 
but  removing  all  these,  can  be  of  any  use  to 
Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  in  support  of 
this  assertion  quoted  a  very  well  known 
and  clever  periodical.  The  Spectator,  an 
ably  conducted  joumid.  He  (Sir  H.  Doug- 
las) read  that  paper  very  differently.  That 
Journal  asserts,  that,  though  Ireland  be 
rich  in  natural  resources,  and  may  be 
justly  called  the  flower  of  the  earth,  and 
the  gem  of  the  sea,  yet  those  resources  re- 
quire to  be  called  forth  by  industry, — the 
flowers  cultivated — the  habits  of  the  masses 
raised — the  gem  polished — before  any- 
thing effectual  can  be  done,  to  improve 
the  general  condition  of  Ireland ;  that  were 
sold  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Ireland,  were  the  most  extended  political 
privileges  granted,  these  would  do  nothing 
for  Ireland  until  the  physical,  social,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people  shall  have 
been  raised.  To  do  this,  a  fusion  of  inter- 
ests, and  not  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
of  the  two  countries  is  required.  He  (Sir 
Howard  Douglas)  asserted,  that  this  fusion 
was,  and  ia  proceeding,  if  a^tation  would 
only  cease  its  disturbing  and  destruc- 
VOLLXXIII.    {2£l} 


tive  operations.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  works  up  his 
speech  to  a  fearful  issue.  Well  might  the 
noble  Lord  feel,  that  he  was  about  to  say 
that  which  would  obtain  little  sympathy 
ill  that  House,  and  still  less  in  the  coun- 
try. The  noble  Lord  says,  that  the  ques- 
tion now  at  issue,  admits  notofcompro« 
mise ;  that  we,  on  the  one  hand,  stand  upon 
our  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  maintain  our 
exclusive  rights  backed  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  England  3  while  he  is  per- 
suaded the  people  of  Ireknd  will  yield 
nothing— that  the  time  for  compromise  is 
g^one  by,  and  that  nothing  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
would  now  do ;  that  the  Irish  people  ousht 
not  to  yield,  and  he  (Sir  Howiurd  DougLis) 
feared,  that  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of 
the  noUe  Lord's  speech  would  be  consi- 
dered, out  of  doors,  the  parent  of  a  wish 
that  they  the  Irish  Catholics  should  not 
yield ;  and  the  npble  Lord  adds  that  the 
struggle  will  be  a  permanent  one,  and 
may  lead  to  a  catastrophe  that  can  only 
be  quenched  in  blood  1  Why  Sir !  what 
should  we  stand  upon  but  our  Acts  of 
Parliament?  And  he  hoped  that  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  would  not  fail  to  observe  the 
terms  in  which  the  noble  Lord  denominates 
their  principles,  prejudices.  But  Sir,  if  this 
indeed  be  so,  that  we  are  at  the  issue> 
the  fearful  issue,  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  brought  us,  then  is  it  time  for 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  in  Church 
and  State,  to  prepare  to  stand  by  the  Pro- 
testant Monarchy  of  this  Realm.  But  no  ; 
there  will  be  no  such  struggle; — the  struggle 
out  of  doors,  is  over,  thanks  to  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  having  stopped  those  audacious  proceed- 
ings, and  for  having  brought  the  leaders  to 
condign  punishment  Tne  only  struggle 
now  going  00,  is  here,  in  this  House ;  not 
for  the  good  of  Ireland,  but  for  restoration 
to  power  of  a  party  that  never  did  any- 
thing for  Ireland,  and  were  incapable  of 
doing  anything  for  Ireland,  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  dare,  they  had  not  strength, 
to  grapple  with,  and  put  down  the  great 
monster  evil  of  Ireland,  ^tation.  He 
would  not  go  back  like  some  hon.  Members 
to  periods  so  remote  as  the  discovery  of 
Ireland,  or  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Ireland,  or  what  the  right  hon.  (Sen* 
tleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  calls 
the  annexation  of  Ireland  to  England, 
which,  in  other  words,  means  a  grant  made 
of  Ireland  to  England,  by  Pope  Adzjaa 
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III.,  and  its  consequent  sobjogation  by 
Sngland.     Whatever  may  have  been  the 
conflicts  and  exasperations  of  races,  in  the 
course  of  those  contests,  the  two  races  would 
have  been  fused  together,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  has 
truly^  remarked,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Reformation.    Well!  is  the  Reformation 
to  be  regretted  ?    Are  we  to  lament  that 
Protestantism,  which  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  oip  Europe,  should  have  been 
accepted  bj  Great  Britain,  and  that  we 
should  thus  have  effected  our  religious  and 
civil  liberties,  which  always  go  hand  in 
band;  or  are  we  to  regret  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  Irish  people  should  have  re- 
jected the  blessings  and  benefits  which  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  secured  to  themselves  and  their  de- 
aoendants  to  all  posterity?  He  was  prepared 
to  do  everything  for  Ireland,  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  Uie  Protestant  Church ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  safety  of  that  Church 
threatened,  there  he  took  his  stand;  and 
he  trusted,  that  there  also  the  Protestant 
people  of  this  country  would  take  their 
stand,  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  Church 
and  Monarchy.    There  was  no  doubt  that 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  world  were 
looking  with  anxiety  at   the  pretensions 
and  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland;  but  the  Protestants  of  this 
Empire  know  and  feel  that  the  eyes  of 
the  whole   Protestant  world  were  fixed 
upon  them ;  for  to  this  country  they  look^ 
as  the  ereat  bulwark  of  Protestantism  in 
the  Christian  world ;  and  he  trusted  they 
would  firmly  stiand   by  their  principles, 
and  that  their  motto  would  ever  be,  "  No 
surrender/'    With  respect  to  the  future 
measures  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland^ 
he  thouebt  they   ought  to  be  measures 
ctdculated  to  promote  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple.    He  did  not  object  to  the  Regis- 
tration Bill,    nor  to   extend    the  Fran- 
chise ;  but  will  hon.   Members  opposite 
be   satisfied  with   extending  the  found- 
ation, by  enlarging  the  constituency,  with- 
out increasing  the  number  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives in  this  House  P   If  this  be  done, 
an  addition  must  be  made  to  British  re- 
presentatives, in  like  proportion,  to  pre- 
serve the  present  equilibrium,  as  settled 
1^  the  Robrm  Bill;  but  this,  without 
giving  more  relative  power  to  Irish  re- 
presentation, would  only  make  this  House 
still  more  unwieldy.     The  Irish   nation 
has  far  more  power  over  Imperial  legis- 
latioDi  hf  haying  a  strong  and  powerful 


party  in  this  House,  than  with  any  num-^ 
her  or  description  of  Members  in  a  Local 
Parliament,  as  if  the   Legislative  Union 
were  repeded,  subject,  of  course,  as  the 
enactment  of  laws  must  be,  to  the  Royal 
Veto,  on  the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
day.     Seeing  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
late  Government   was  placed,   by  having 
against  them,  a  majority  of  British  repre- 
sentation, and  that  they  could  not  stand 
without  propitiating  the  aid  of  Iriah  re- 
presentation  and  Irish  agitators,  and^  in 
the  end,  were  driven  from  power,  in  spite 
of  their  support,  he  always  hoped  never 
to  see  the  Conservative  party  restored  to 
power,  until  they  should  have  a  majority 
of  British  representation,  so  strong,  as  to 
defy  Irish  agitation,  and  to  grapple,    at 
once,  with  that  greatest  of  all  evils.     For, 
when   British    representation  was  nearly 
balanced  in  this  House,  the  leader  of  Iri^ 
Agitation,  speaking  of  him  with  all  respect, 
and  with  due  reeard  to  his  present  position, 
— that  formidable  person  stood,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  beam  of  the  balance,  and  by  a  mere 
shift  of  his  weighty  person,  and  a  switch  of 
his  tail,  could  cant  the  beam  as  he  chose. 
And  thus  he  did,  most  unmercifully,  over- 
ride, and  effectually  control,  the  late  Oo- 
vernment.     He  trusted  now  that  agitation 
had  been  put  down,  the  Government  would 
do  all  in  their  power  for  the  improvement 
of  Ireland,  and  he  highly  approved  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  as  eal^ 
culated  to  effect  much  good,  by  improving 
the  agricultural  and  social  condition  of  the 
people  of  that  country.    As  an  old  soldier 
he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  mili- 
tary occupation."    Military  occupation,  he 
believed,  meant  the  state  of  a  country  in 
which  the  laws  and  constitution  were  for 
the  time  suspended,  and  superseded  by  mili- 
tary power,  and  courts-martial  assembled  to 
try,  condemn,  and  execute.    But  was  this 
the  state  of  Ireland  ?     There  was,  indeed, 
a  large  military  force  there ;  but  a  force  in 
perfect  discipline,  and  by  which  not  a  sin- 
gle breach  of  the  peace  had  been  committed 
— a  force  sent  over  at  the  request  of  the 
Civil  Power,  not  to  suspend,  but  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws.    And  this  force 
was  under  the  command  of  his  gallant 
Friend,  the  Lieutenant  General,  stationed 
in  that  country,  than  whom  a  more  humane 
man  did  not  breathe.     True  there  was  also 
a  large  police  force,  but  not  so  large  as  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Government,  by  which 
that  force  was  established.  Complaints  had 
been  made  that  this  force  was  too  large 
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to  be  pboed  under  one  individual.  But 
was  there  any  individual  to  whom  more 
mteift  than  to  Colonel  M'Gregor,  that 
power  and  command,  could  be  entrusted? 
In  testimony  of  that  Gentleman's  merit, 
they  need  but  look  to  his  admirable  con- 
duct, when  the  Kent  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Ldtrim,  had  made  use 
of  a  mode  of  expression  which  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  noble  Lord's  country — the 
noble  Lord  talked  about  defending  or  forti- 
fying indefensible  barracks.  Defensible 
barracks  was  a  principle  ^  it  formed  a  reg;u- 
lar  part  of  the  military  system  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  he  himself  could  testify 
from  the  instructions  sent  out  to  him  some 
years  ago  when  he  was  commanding  a 
foreign  station.  But  coming  to  another 
question  brought  forward  in  the  present 
debate;  a  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
the  danger  that  would  accrue  to  the  coun- 
try, from  the  state  of  Ireland,  in  the  event 
of  war  breaking  out  with  a  foreign  country. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liskeard 
told  them  likewise  to  look  at  Canada.  He 
would  only  say  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  *'  wait.'*  The  distinguished  per- 
son at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
Canada,  by  an  act  of  firmness  and  deter- 
mination of  which  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas) 
warmly  approved,  and  on  which  he  con- 
gratulated the  country,  had  emancipated 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  what  had 
been  very  generally  described  a  rebel  fac- 
tion. They  would  now  see  how  far  the 
redoubtable  and  vaunted  principle  of  re- 
sponsible Government  would  go.  But  he 
(Sir  H.  Douglas)  would  tell  some  hon. 
Members  opposite,  that  such  a  degree  of 
lesponsilnlity  as  that  which  they  appeared 
to  advocate,  was  inconsistent  with  the  alle- 
giance and  obedience  of  Canada  to  the 
Crown  of  this  Realm.  Another  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  made,  last  night,  some  menacing 
allusions  to  the  possibility  of  what  might 
happen  in  case  of  war  with  France.  Ano- 
ther hon.  Member  said  let  them  take  care 
that  a  forcible  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire do  not  take  place  like  that  by  which 
the  United  States  were  separated  from 
England.  He  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  might 
say  that  that  was  a  case  of  succes^ul 
treason;— 

"  Treason  never  prospers,  what's  the  reason, 
Whco  it  prospers,  none  dare  call  it  treason.'' 

But  in  the  name  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
gentry  of  Ireland,  he  protested  against  the 
suf^iosition  that>  under  any  circumstances 


whatever,  they  would  join  in  rebdlioo.  He 
had  heard  with  admiration  the  sentiment 
of  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  said,  ''  what- 
ever may  be  our  difference  at  home,  if  an 
enemy  dare  invade  us,  it  would  be  the  most 
certain  means  of  uniting  us  as  one  man.*' 
Indeed  he  could  oppose  historical  proof 
against  any  aspersion  that  foreign  invasion 
would  be  seconded  or  supported  in  Ireland. 
He  WAS  old  enough  to  remember  the  cases 
of  Bantry  Bay  and  Killala.  A  French 
force  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  seven 
frigates,  after  suffering  something  from 
stress  of  weather,  arrived  in  that  Bay, 
with  20,000  troops  on  board,  in  expect- 
ation of  assistance  and  cooperation  from 
the  people.  But  the  very  French  Officers 
who  first  went  on  shore  to  reconnoitre, 
and  prepare  for  landing  the  troops,  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  peasantry,  and  the 
fleet  returned  to  France  without  striking 
a  blow.  At  Killala  a  force  landed,  invited  by 
certain  rebel  agents.  But  they  were  not 
supported  by  the  people;  they  were  joined 
by  only  a  few  hundred  unarmed  peasantry— 
they  were  met  by  a  force  consisting  chiefly 
of  Irish  militia,  and  taken  prisoners,  ex- 
ecrating those  who  had  deluded  them  to 
come  over,  by  representations  of  the  great 
support  they  would  receive.  He  had  listened 
with  unbounded  admiration  to  one  Speech, 
in  particular,  delivered  on  the  other  side«^ 
he  did  not  mean  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  who  though 
he  made  a  learned,  literary  excursion  over 
seven  centuries,  had  yet  delivered  a  very 
unstatesmanlike  address — not  the  ill-timed 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London— nor  that  most  mischievous  of  all 
speeches,  the  speech  delivered  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunderland. — It 
was  a  passage  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  permit  him,  in  conclusion,  to 
read  the  minute  he  had  made  of  the  con- 
cluding part  of  that  most  beautiful  speech, 
and  he  trusted  he  should  hear  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  not  incorrectly 
taken  down  what  the  hon.  Member  had  so 
well  expressed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
he  wished  the  Members  of  the  three  King- 
doms, in  discussing  this  question,  to  look 
on  each  other  as  fellow  subjects  of  the 
same  Queen,  as  fellow  citizens,  and  as  bro- 
thers in  charity,  and  in  every  dvil  right, 
and  as  rivals  only  in  the  noble  and  gener« 
ous  emulation  of  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  common  good  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
United  Empire.  Most  cordially  did  he 
participate  in  all  these  sentiments  andasm- 
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ratioyfl ;  and  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
wluitever  might  be  its  tendencies  in  other 
respects,  had  at  least  produced  the  great 
zedeeming  effect,  of  affording  opportunities 
of  embodying,  and  vehicles  for  circulat- 
ing, such  sentiments  as  these  from  both 
rides  of  the  House ;  sentiments  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  that  important  part  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Sheil\  I  did  not  rise  last  night  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  for  two  rea- 
lons.    The  first  was,  that  that  speech  did 
not  terminate  until  nearly  twelve,  and  I 
despaired  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  so  late  an  hour ;  in  the  next 
place,  1  was  anxious  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  should  afford  me 
an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  report  of 
the  case  in  which  I  was  engaged  fifteen 
years  ago  to  which  he  has  thought  it  ju- 
dicious to  advert.     I  wished  to  look  at 
that  report  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
myself  from  what  I  regard  as  a  very  seri- 
ous charge.     I  applied  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  report,  and  he  had  the 
goodness  at  once  to  give  it  me.    This 
House  must  have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  packed  a  jury,  and  that  it  was 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic.    The  House 
must  have  thought,  that  I  exercised  the 
prerogative  vested  in  me  by  the  Crown, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Law  Officers,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  in   the  jury-box 
twelve  men,  my  own  co-religionists,  and 
the  co-religionists  of  the  person  for  whose 
death  the  prosecution  was  instituted.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  was  pre- 
sent on  that  occasion ;  I  think  he  will  admit 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  of  my  con- 
duct in  the  course  of  that  prosecution  the 
Attorney  and  Counsel  for  the  prisoner  did 
not  complain,  and  the  regular  Counsel  for 
the  Crown  did  not  intimate  that  any  fault 
was  to  be  found  with  my  conduct.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  mixed  jury,  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity, as  the  prisoner  challenged  every 
Catholic,  to  set  aside  Protestants,  until  I 
could    obtain   the    religious  combination 
which  I  desired  to  effect.     It  may  be  said, 
that  I  gave  the  Catholics  a  majority  of  one 
on  the  Jury ;  but  when  you  recollect  that 
unanimity  was  required  for   a  conviction, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  that  a  prepon- 
derance of  one  was  of  no  consequence. 
If  the  Irish  Attorney  General  had  fol- 
lowed my  example  in  the  State  Prosecu- 


tions, and  out  of  a  Common  Panel  had 
allowed  five  Catholics  to  remain  on  the 
Jury,  we  should  have  not  impeached  his 
verdict.  The  Attorney  General  has 
brought  against  me  a  very  serious  charge 
-—he  said  that  where  a  man  was  on  his 
trial  for  his  life,  I  acted  a  most  censurable 
part.  His  book  refutes  him.  I  find  in  it 
a  report  of  my  speech,  and  in  order  to 
prove  that  I  did  not  hunt  down  the  de- 
fendant with  a  bloodhound  sagacity,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  read  one 
or  two  passages,  which  will  show  the 
House  the  spirit  in  which  the  prosecu- 
tion was  conducted.  I  hope  the  House 
will  listen  to  this  self-vindication,  if  not 
with  interest  at  lea^t  with  indulgence; 
and  I  must  say,  that  I  never  saw  an  occa- 
sion on  which  that  feeling  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  more  strongly  mani- 
fested than  it  had  been  last  night,  in 
listening  to  a  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  distinguished  for 
ability,  and  let  me  add,  for  moral  com  age. 
The  following  is  the  commencement  of  the 
speech  made  by  me  in  the  case  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  refers  : — 

''  I  am  counsel  in  a  case  which  the  Gentle- 
men to  whom  the  Attorney  General  habitually 
confides  the  enforcement  of  the  law  have  per- 
mitted me,  at  the  instance  of  the  persons  in* 
terested  io  the  prosecution,  to  conduct.  I 
trust  that  I  shall  not  abuse  the  licence  which 
has  been  afforded  me.  I  feel  that  I  am  in- 
vested with  a  triple  trust.  The  first  is  that 
which  I  owe  my  clieat,  for  whom  I  do  not  ask 
for  vengeance,  but  for  that  retribution  for 
which  the  instincts  of  nature  make  in  the 
bosom  of  a  parent  their  strong  and  almost 
sacred  call.  My  client  is  the  mother  of  the 
boy  for  whose  death  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
stands  arraigned.  I  owe  the  next  duty  to  Mr. 
Pearse  himself.  If  I  am  asked  in  what  parti« 
cular  I  am  bound  to  him,  I  answer  that  I  can- 
not avoid  entertaining  for  him  that  sentiment 
of  commiseration  which  every  well-minded 
man  will  extend  to  one  who  may  be  really  in- 
nocent of  a  crime,  the  imputation  of  which  is 
itself  a  misfortune ;  and  I  do  assure  you  (he 
will  permit  me  I  hope,  to  extend  the  assurance 
to  himself),  that  it  is  with  melancholy  that  I 
raise  my  eyes,  and  see  him  occupying  the 
place  where  guilt  and  misery  are  accustomed 
to  stand.  To  him  I  owe  it  as  an  obligation 
that  I  should  not  abuse  the  advantage  of  deli- 
vering a  statement  to  which  his  counsel  can- 
not reply.  The  scriptural  injunction  inscribed 
above  that  seat  of  justice,  admonishes  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  make  any  appeal  to  your  passions 
against  a  roan  whose  mouth  is  closed,  and  to 
whose  counsel  the.  right  of  speaking,  by  an 
equally  cruel  and  fantastic  anomaly,  is  refused 
by  the  law  *  Operi  os  meum  fimfo'— is  written 
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there  in  golden  characters,  not  only  to  suggest 
to  your  Lordship  the  doty  of  judicial  interpo- 
sition  on  hehalf  of  the  silent,  but  also  to  warn 
the  advocate  not  to  avail  himself  in  any  merci- 
less  spirit  of  his  forensic  prerogative  against 
the  man  whom  the  law  has  stricken  dumb.  I 
^all  make  it  superfluous  on  the  part  of  his 
counsel  I  to  produce  evidence  in  favour  of  bis 
character — he  is  a  man  of  worth  and  honour 
and  until  the  fatal  event  for  which  he  stands 
indicted,  has  borne  a  reputation  for  peculiar 
kindness  of  heart." 

After  stating  the  facts  I  concluded 
thos  :— 

**  At  the  outset  of  my  statement  I  expres- 
sed myself  in  praise  of  the  defendant  and 
as  I  advance  to  a  conclusion  I  pause  for  an  in- 
stant to  reiterate  my  panegyric.  He  has  been 
I  repeat  it  up  to  the  time  of  this  incident,  a 
humane  and  well-conducted  man.  Let  him 
have  the  full  benefit  of  this  commendation.  If 
it  shall  appear  that  under  circumstances  which 
constituted  a  necessity,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  he  exclaimed '  fire ' 
then  I  am  the  very  first  to  call  on  you  to  acquit 
bim'» 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  ac- 
tuated by  the  fierce  zeal  of  a  relentless 
proaecutor,;  I  think  it  far  less  vehement 
than  the  charges  of  Judges  which  we  oc- 
casionally hear  in  Ireland.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  evidence,  I  told  the  Jadge  that 
I  thought  that  no  case  for  charging  the  de- 
fendant with  murder  had  been  made  out.  I 
do  think  that  the  Attorney  General,  in  re- 
verting to  a  trial  which  took  place  fifteen 
yearaagobas  not  acted  with  ingenuousness, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House  1  have  freed  myself  from  the 
imputation  that  I  did  not  exercise  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  with  the  intent  at- 
tributed to  me;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    had    followed    the   example 
which  I  gave  him  on  that  occasion — if  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Jury  in  Dublin, 
he  had  taken  care  that  there  should  be 
five  Roman  Catholics  and  seven  Protest- 
aata  upon  it — nay,  if  he  had  allowed  even 
two,  or  one  Roman  Catholic  upon  that 
Jury,  I  think  he  would  have  taken  not 
only  a  more  merciful  but  a   more  ju 
dicious  course  than   that   which  he  did 
adopt.     The  Jury  that  sat  in  Dublin  on 
the  late  trial   was  composed  of  twelve 
Protestants,  and  the  House  has  not  yet 
been  apprised  of  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  selection.  Eight  of  those 
Jurors  voted  against  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the 
several  elections  at  which  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  candidate  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
liQ.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  had 


not  a  most  perfect  right  to  do  so,  or  that 
because  they  had  voted  against  him  they 
ought  of  necessity  to  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  Crown,  or  that  they  were   unfit  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  Jurors  in  his  case  ; 
but  we  have  first  the  fact  of  every  Roman 
Catholic  on  the  Jury  List  being  set  aside, 
and  then  we  have  a  Jury  of  persons  ad- 
mittedly hostile  to  him  selected.     There 
was  a  controversy  the  other  night  respect- 
ing Mr.  Thompson.     A  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  the  fact  whether  he  had  se- 
conded a  resolution  at  a  corporation  meet- 
ing.    I  believe  the  fact  is  now  beyond  all 
doubt.     The  resolution  was  to  this  effect : 
*'  That  this  meeting    will   support    and 
maintain,  by  every   means  in  its  power, 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and   Ireland."    There  was   another 
gentleman  of  more  marked  politics — Mr. 
Faulkner.     It  will  be  found  in  Saunders^s 
News  of  the  14th  of  February,  1840,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  Protestants,  convened  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  pursuance  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Common  Council,  and  held  in 
the  King's  Room  at  the  Mansion  House, 
a  Mr.  Jones  is  reported  to  have  said — *'  I 
call  on  the  meeting  by  every  consideration 
to  stand  by  their  principles,  and,  above 
all,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  Ascendancy 
in  Church  and  State,"  and  then  followed 
loud  and  long-continued  cheering,  with 
shouts  of  •*  No  surrender/'   and   "  One 
cheer  more.'*  Mr.  Faulkner,  who  was  one 
of  the  Jury,  proposed  the  third  resolution, 
and  that  resolution  was  this — **  That  this 
meeting  views  with  deep  alarm  the  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  which  proposes 
to  interfere  with  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions  in  Ireland,  and  which  transfers  the 
rights  of  Protestants  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic party  in  Ireland."   And  on  another  oc- 
casion,  in  a  speech  of  his,  reported  in 
Saunder8*s  News  of  the  13th  of  April,  and 
also  in  the  Evening  Mail,  Mr.  Faulkner 
called  on  the  meeting  to  uphold  the  Pro- 
testant Ascendancy  in  Church  and  State, 
and  gave  the  charter  toast.     Some  friend 
asked   what  was  the  charter  toast  ?  and 
Mr.  Faulkner  said,  "  I  mean  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  the  great  and 
good  King    William."     That  Gentleman 
ought  to  have  been  struck  off*.     I  think 
the  House,  when  it  considers  the  facts  of 
the  case,  when  it  looks  to  the  variety  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case, 
will  consider  these  facts  to  be  material  in 
determining  whether  the  Jury  were  legiti- 
mately selected?    Mr.  O'Connell  might 
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have  begun  bis  speech  to  the  Jury  with 
the  words  of  the  unfortunate  Lewis,  "  1 
look  for  judges,  but  I  behold  none  but 
accusers  here."  I  turn  to  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  prosecution, 
the  Attorney  General  has  overlooked  many 
incidents  which  he  ought  to  have  stated 
and  which  he  ought  to  have  known  would 
not  be  kept  back.  You  have  obtained 
what  you  regard  as  a  victory  over  the 
leader  of  the  Catholic  people.  That  vic- 
tory has  been  obtained  by  you  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  Protestant  Jury. 
If  it  was  fairly  won,  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  unnatu- 
rally followed  by  that  Ministerial  ova- 
tion  in  which  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  have  not  thought  it  indeco- 
rous to  indulge;  but  if  that  victory  has 
been  unfairly  won  —  if,  while  you  adhere 
to  the  forms  of  law,  you  have  violated 
the  principles  of  justice  :  if  a  plot  was 
concocted  at  the  Home  Office,  and  execu- 
ted in  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  if  by  an  osten- 
sible acquiescence  in  monster  meetings  for 
nine  months,  you  have  decoyed  your  an- 
tagonists into  vour  toils;  if  foully  or  for- 
tuitously (and  whether  fortuitously  or 
foully,  the  result  is  the  same)  a  consider- 
able fraction  of  the  Jury  List  has  been 
suppressed ;  if  you  have  tried  the  Libera- 
tor of  the  Irish  Catholics  with  a  Jury  of 
exasperated  Protestants ;  if  justice  is  not 
only  suspected,  but  comes  tainted  and 
contaminated  from  her  impure  contact 
with  authority — then,  not  only  have  you 
not  a  just  cause  for  exultation,  but  your 
successes  are  of  that  sinister  kind  which 
are  as  fatal  to  the  victors  as  to  the  van- 
quished—which will  tarnish  you  with  an 
ineffaceable  discredit,  and  will  be  followed 
at  last  by  a  retribution,  slow  indeed,  but 
however  tardy,  inevitably  sure.  1  have 
presented  a  double  hypothesis  to  the 
House.  Let  us  see  to  which  of  the  alter- 
natives the  facts  ought  to  be  applied.  I 
shall  be  permitted  in  the  first  instance,  to 
refer  to  an  observation  made  by  the  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  in  reference  to  myself. 
The  noble  Lord  said : — 

**  He  must  now  advert  to  something  which 
had  fallen  from  a  Member  of  that  House  out 
of  doors  regarding  Chief  Baron  Brady,  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Blake.  It  had  been  observ^ed 
by  Mr.  Sheil,  that  an  insult  had  been  offered 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  because  those  Gen- 
tlemen had  not  been  summoned  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Council.  He  believed  Chief  Baron 
Brady  was  a  Protestant.    But  let  that  pass. 


He  took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  not 
summoning  those  Gentlemen  to  the  Council. 
He  thought  that  the  measure  determined  on 
was  the  deliberate  act  of  Government,  and 
he  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  proper  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  political  opponents.'^ 

What  I  said  wat^  this :  **  A  circumstance 
occurred  connected  with  the  Proclamatiou 
which  is  not  undeserving  of  note.  U  has 
always  been  the  usage  in  this  country 
(Ireland)  to  summon  every  Meml>er  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Chief  Baron,  although  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  was  not  summoned, 
and  Mr.  Blake,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who 
lives  in  Dublin,  was  not  summoned.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Re- 
membrancer by  a  Tory  Crovernment^  He 
had  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
Wellesley,  a  great  Conservative  statesman. 
He  had  never  taken  any  part  in  any  vio- 
lent proceedings,  but  he  was  not  summon- 
ed upon  this  occasion,  although  summon- 
ed upon  every  other  to  the  Privy  Council ; 
while  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
by  whom  the  Jury  List  was  to  be  revised, 
and  in  whose  department  an  accident  of  a 
most  untoward  kind  had  happened,  was 
summoned  to  the  Council  whence  the  Pro- 
clamation went  forth.''  That  was  what  I 
said,  and  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  add,  that  if  Mr.  Blake  had  been  at 
the  Privy  Council  on  Friday,  he  would  have 
urged  his  associates  not  to  delay  the  post- 
ing of  the  Proclamation  until  Saturday, 
but  would  have  told  them,  that,  without 
any  long  recitals,  immediate  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government.  Notice  of  the 
Clontarf  Meeting  was  given  for  three 
weeks.  It  was  to  have  been  held  upon 
Sunday.  On  the  preceding  Friday  the 
Council  assembled.  On  that  day  the 
Proclamation  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
and  posted.  I  did  not  appear  until  Sa- 
turday afternoon,  and  the  country  is  in- 
debted to  Mr.  O'Connell,  if  upon  an  un- 
armed multitude  an  excited  soldiery  was  not 
let  loose.  The  Proclamation  was  obeyed. 
With  that  obedience  you  ought  to  have 
been  contented.  The  monster  meetings 
were  at  an  end ;  but  you  had  previously 
determined  to  prosecute  for  a  conspiracy^ 
and  for  that  purpose  you  lay  in  wait  for 
nine  months,  and  that  you  did  the  Procla- 
mation itself  affords  a  proof.  The  Procla- 
mation recites — 

**  Whereas  Meetings  of  large  numbers  of 
persons  have  been  already  held  ia  different 
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ptrts  of  Ireland,  'under  the  like  pretence,  at 
aeveral  of  which  Meetings,  laogaage  of  a  se- 
ditioiu  and  inflapmatory  nature  has  been  ad-^ 
dressed  to  the  persons  there  assembled,  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  excite  disaffection  in  the 
minds  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  bring 
into  hatred  and  contempt,  the  Government  and 
CoDStitotioo  of  the  country,  as  by  law  estab- 
liabed;  And  whereas,  at  some  of  the  said 
fleeting!,  such  seditious  and  inflammatory 
language  has  been  used  by  persons,  &c.'' 

If  Ihie  statement  be  trae,  why  did  yon 
not  long  before  indict  the  indiyiduala  by 
whon  thoM  seditious  speeches  were  deli- 
vtred  ?  Why  did  you  not  prosecute  the 
nawepapefs  by  which  ioflammatory  para- 
graphs bad  been  almost  daily  published, 
for  a  period  of  nine  months  ?  The  mo- 
tiva  was  obvious.  It  was  your  purpose — 
your  deliberate  and  long  meditated  pur- 
pose, to  make  Mr.  0'Ck)nnell  responsible 
for  harangues  which  he  had  neter  spoken, 
and  for  publications  which  he  had  never 
read.  I  content  myself  with  giving  a  sin- 
gle instance,  which  will  afford,  however,  a 
perfect  ezempii6cation  of  the  whole  cha- 
taeier  of  your  proceedings.  A  Catholic 
Prieal  published  an  article  in  the  Pilot 
newapaper,  upon  '<  The  Duty  of  a  Sol- 
dier.'*  He  signed  his  name,  James  Power, 
to  that  article.  He  was  never  prosecuted — 
be  wae  never  threatened ;  he  has  escaped 
vith  perfect  impunity:  but  that  article 
waa  given  in  evidence  against  Daniel 
O'CoDoell,  by  whom  it  does  not  appear 
thai  ft  was  even  ever  seen.  Sooh  a  pro- 
ceeding never  was  instituted  in  this  coun- 
try---«ocb  a  proceeding,  I  trust  in  God, 
never  will  be  loatuuted  in  this  country—- 
for  Engluhmen  would  not  endure  it;  and 
thia  very  discussion  will  tend  to  awaken 
then  to  a  senee  of  the  peril  to  which  they 
are  tbanaelves  exposed.  Does  not  the 
question  at  once  present  itself  to  every- 
body, if  that  seditious  language  was  em- 
ployed for  so  long  a  period  as  nine  months, 
why  did  you  not  prosecute  it  before.^ 
Why  did  you  not  prosecute  such  an  arti- 
cle as  this  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and 
which  was  published  so  Air  back  as  the 
1st  of  April,  1843.  You  might  have 
proceeded  by  criminal  information  or  in* 
dictment,  for  the  publication  of  a  poem  in 
the  Natkn  newspaper,  on  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General  entered  into  a 
somewhat  lengthened  expatiation  in  ad- 
die  siog  the  Jary,  and  declared  it  to  be 
a  poem  pf  a  oioet  ioSaoimatory  character. 
I  allude  to  verses  entitled,  '<  The  Me* 
•prytflfcaDMd." 


'*  Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eightf 

Who  blushes  at  the  name? 
When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 

Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  1 
He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave. 

Who  slights  his  country  thus  $ 
But  a  irw  man,  like  you,  man. 

Will  fill  your  glass  with  us. 

**  We  drink  the  memory  of  the  bravCi 

The  faithful  and  the  few- 
Some  lie  far  off  beyond  the  wave, 

Some  sleep  in  Ireland  too ; 
All— all  are  gone — but  still  lives  on 

The  fame  of  those  who  died  j 
All  true  men,  like  you,  men, 

Remember  them  with  pride. 

<<  Some  of  the  shores  of  distant  lands 

Their  weary  hearts  have  laid. 
And  by  the  stranger's  heedless  hands 

Their  lonely  graves  were  made. 
But  though  their  clay  be  far  away 

Beyond  the  Atlantic  foam — 
In  true  men,  like  |rou,  men. 

Their  spirit's  still  at  home. 

^  The  dost  of  some  is  Irish  earth ; 

Among  their  own  they  rest; 
And  the  same  land  that  gave  them  birth 

Has  caught  them  to  her  breast ; 
And  we  will  pray  that  from  their  clay 

Full  many  a  race  may  start 
Of  true  men,  like  you,  men. 

To  act  as  brave  a  part. 

**  lliey  rose  in  dark  and  evil  days 
To  right  their  native  land ; 

They  kindled  here  a  living  blase 
Inat  nothing  shall  withstand. 

Alas  !  that  Might  can  vanquish  Right- 
ly fell  and  passed  away;^ 

But  true  men,  like  you,  men. 
Are  plenty  here  to-day. 

**  Then  here's  to  their  memory— may  it  be 

For  us  a  guiding  light. 
To  cheer  our  strife  for  liberty, 

And  teach  ns  to  unite* 
Through  good  and  ill  be  Ireland's  still, 

Though  sad  as  their's  your  fate, 
And  true  men,  be  you,  men, 

Like  those  of  Ninety-eight." 

No  man  in  the  Court,  who  heard  this 
poem  recited  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ia 
the  most  emphatic  manner  will  deny,  that 
it  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Jury.  The 
Attorney  General  stated,  that  this  was  boi 
a  single  specimen  of  the  entire  volume, 
and  that  it  very  much  exceeded  in  violenoa 
the  productions  of  the  same  character  ia 
the  year  1797.  If  the  descriptbn  is  trae, 
this  poem  having  been  published  on  the 
1st  of  April,  anid  a  series  of  compost* 
tioos,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  same 
kind  having  appeared  for  several  suecea- 
sive  months,  does  not  every  asan  who  haara 
me  aak,  why  it  was  thai  piooeediap  wara 
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not  taken  for  the  punishment  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  sach  articles  were  pub- 
lished, and  for  the  prevention  of  offences 
to  which  such  eril  effects  were  attributed. 
My  answer  is  this^you  had  determined  to 
prosecute  for  a  conspiracy,  and  you  con- 
nived at  meetings  and  publications  of  this 
class.  You  allowed  these  papers  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  career,  to  run  a  race  in  sedi- 
tion, and  to  establish  a  complete  system 
for  the  excitement  of  the  public.  Ton  did 
not  prosecute  the  authors  of  the  articles, 
or  their  publishers,  at  the  time  they 
were  published.  You  afterwards  joined  in 
the  defence  the  editors  of  three  news- 

Sapers,  and  you  gave  in  evidence  against 
f  r.  O'Connell  every  article  published  in 
1843.  Was  that  a  legitimate  proceeding  ? 
Has  there  been  a  precedent  in  this  country 
of  such  a  proceeding?  Has  there  been  an 
instance  of  a  man  indicted  for  a  con- 
spiracy, being  joined  with  these  editors  of 
newspapers,  and  of  the  articles  of  those 
newspapers  being  given  in  evidence  against 
him  ?    You  might  tell  me  that  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  legitimate,  if  there  were 
no  other  mode  of  punishing  the  editors  of 
those  newspapers.  But  was  there  no  other 
mode  ?   Could  not  those  publications  have 
been  stopped  ?  Could  not  the  channels  by 
which  sedition  was  circulated  through  the 
country  have  been  closed  up  ?    Therefore, 
we  charge  you  with  having  stood  by— (I 
adopt  the  expression  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral) with  having  stood  by,  and  with  hav- 
ings if  not  encouraged,  at  least  permitted 
very   strong    proceedings  to  be  adopted 
by  the  popular  party,  when  you  thought 
your  purpose  had  been  obtained,  you  then 
fell  on  the  man  whom  you  had  inclosed 
within  your  toils.     I  come  now  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Attorney  General  regard- 
ing Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  and  I  confess  my- 
self to  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  them. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  had  been 
denounced  as  a  perjurer,  and  spoke  of  us 
as  if  we  had  painted  him  in  colours  as 
black  as  those  in  which  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  Parliament  are  occasionally 
held  up  to  the  public  detestation  ;  but  he 
kept  back  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bond  Hughes 
did  make  two  signal  mistakes  in  his  in- 
formation, and  which  he  himself  acknow- 
ledged to  be  mistakes,  which  before  Mr. 
Bond  Hughes  was  examined  did  produce  no 
ordinary  excitement.  Not  one  word  did  the 
Attorney  General  say  in  reference  to  a 
most  remarkable  incident  in  these  trials. 
The  facts  stand  thus :— Mr.  Bpnd  Hughes 


had  sworn  in  his  information  that  he  had 
seen  Mr.  Barrett  at  two  meetings  in  Dub- 
lin.     It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Crown  to  fix  Barrett,  in  order  to  im- 
plicate him  with  Mr.  0*CoonelL      Mr. 
Bond  Hughes  sees  Mr.  Barrett  at  Judge 
Burton's  chambers,  and  turning  to  Mr. 
Ray,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Crown  solicitor, 
informs  Mr.  Ray  that  he  was  mistaken 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  that  he 
had  not  seen  him  at  the  Dublin  meetings. 
He  suggests  to  Mr.  Ray  that  something 
should  be  done  to  correct  his  misappre- 
hension.     Ray    says     nothing.      Bond 
Hughes  then  applies  to  the  Crown  Solicitor 
himself,  to  Mr.  Kemmis,  and  represents  to 
him  the  painful  predicament  in  which  he 
is  placed ;    Mr.  Kemmis    says    nothing. 
Bond  Hughes  accompanies  Mr.  Kemmis 
to  his  house,  and  no  rectification  of  that 
signal  mistake  is  made.  Mr.  Bond  Hughes 
stated  all  this  at  the  trial,  which  the 
Attorney  General,  although  he  went  into 
exceedingly  minute  details,  entirely  forgot 
to  mention.     It  is  quite  true  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  at  the  trial  acquitted  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes,  but  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
determine  how  far  Mr.  Kemmis  should  be 
relieved  from  blame.     But  lest  you  should 
think  I  am  varnishing,    or    impeaching 
wantonly,  the  character  of  this  immaculate 
Crown  Solicitor — you  who  charge  us  with 
tampering  with  Mr.  Magrath,  a  man  at 
this  moment  in  the  employment  of  the 
Recorder — 1  will  read  to  you  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  of  which  the 
Attorney  General  said  not  a  word,  because, 
I  suppose,  he  thought  it  not  at  all  rele- 
vant.    Probably  he  supposed  it  to  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  set  the  public 
right  with  respect  to  any  unfortunate  mis- 
apprehension  of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes.    The 
following  is  the  evidence  he  gave  :•— 

*'  Turn  to  Monday,  the  9th  of  October— I 
mean  the  meeting  in  Abbey-street.  Can  you 
enumerate  the  persons  present  of  the  traver- 
sers ? — There  were  present  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nell, Mr.  Daniel  0*Connell,  Mr.  Sieele,  the 
Hev.  Mr:  Tyrrell,  Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dufiy,  and 
Mr.  Ray. 

'*  Then  Mr.  Barrett  was  not  amongst  them? 
— He  was  not. 

'*  Then  I  presume  you  did  not  see  at  that 
meeting  Mr.  Barrett  ? — No.  I  made  a  mistake 
in  saying  he  was  there. 

"  You  made  that  mistake  on  a  previous  day, 
not  this  day? — I  made  the  mistake  on  the 
occasion  I  refer  to,  and  1  corrected  it  as  soon 
as  I  possibly  could. 

*'  Then  Mr.  Barrett  was  not  present?   U% 
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did  not  deliTer  a  speech  upon  the  occasion? 
— He  did  not. 

**  The  Solicitoi  General  has  not  asked  you 
about  a  dinner  at  the  Rotunda.  Were  you 
there  in  your  capacity  as  a   reporter  ?  —  I 


«  I  believe  then  I  may  assume  as  a  fact  that 
Mr.  Barrett  was  not  at  that  dinner?— No,  he 
was  not  there. 

**  Of  course  he  made  no  speech  at  the  din- 
ner ?— No,  he  did  not.  Somebody  else  made 
a  speech  for  him.    I  was  misinformed. 

**  Yon  mistook  some  one  else  for  Mr.  Barrett 
on  the  second  occasion  ? — ^I  did,  and  I  cor- 
rected the  error  as  soon  as  I  possibly  could. 

*  I  think  you  stated,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, that  injustice  to  yourself,  you  felt  it  your 
duty  to  correct  the  mistake  at  the  earliest 
period  you  could  ? — ^Yes. 

''  Were  you  at  the  house  of  Judge  Burton 
when  the  informations  were  to  be  sworn  ?-<-I 
was. 

^  Did  you  see  Mr.  Barrett  there?— 1  did. 

*<  Did  you,  on  that  occasion,  depose  to  the 
informations? — No;  I  did  that  on  a  prior  oc- 
casion. I  had  sworn  to  the  affidavits,  and  I 
made  an  amended  affidavit  on  the  second 
occasion. 

^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  cor- 
rected that  mistake  about  Mr.  Barrett  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  ? — I  did  not. 

^  Were  you  present  at  the  occasion  when 
Mr.  Barrett  was  held  to  bail  upon  the  informa- 
tions previously  sworn  against  him  ? — I  was. 

<«  And  you  saw  him  subscribe  the  recog- 
nizances ?— I  did. 

**  Did  you  then  and  there  correct  the  mis- 
take ? — ^1  did,  on  the  instant. 

**  Oh,  I  mean  as  to  the^name  of  Barrett?— 
Yes;  1  told  Mr.  Ray  and  Mr.  Kemmis. 

*^  Were  they  there  attending  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown? — Yes ;  they  were. 

**  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Kemmis  on  the  sub- 
ject— ^No ;  he  was  engaged  taking  the  informa- 
tions, but  immediately  after  we  got  out  of  the 
room  I  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Ray. 

^  Let  us  have  no  mistake  here.  I  suppose 
you  don't  mean  Mr.  Ray,  one  of  the  traversers  ? 
—No;  I  mean  Mr.  Ray,  the  managing  clerk 
of  Mr.  Kemmis. 

**  And  did  you,  before  you  left  the  house  of 
the  Judge,  apprize  these  two  persons  of  the 
mistake? — I  did,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
house.  I  said  I  had  a  doubt  about  Mr. 
Barrett.  \ 

'«  When  did  you  say  that  ?— I  said  it  when 
we  were  leaving  the  Judge's  chamber. 

*•  What  did  Mr.  Kemmis  say  ?— I  spdke 
chiefly  to  Mr.  Ray. 

^  What  did  Mr.  Kemmis  say  ?— I  don't 
recollect. 

**  How  far  was  it  from  the  Judge's  house  ? — 
As  we  were  going  through  Kildare-street. 

**  Before  you  came  to  Mr.  Kemmis's  house  ? 
—Yes. 

^  Cannot  you  recollect  what  Mr.  Kemmis 
9aid  on  that  occaaion  ?— I  cannot. 


**  Did  he  say  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the 
mistake  ? — He  did  not. 

*'  Did  be  make  no  observation  ?— I  don't 
remember. 

*'  And  there  it  was  left  ?— There  it  was  left. 

**  Now  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Ray.  Was  it  in  Judge  Burton's  chamber? — 
It  was  in  the  passage,  as  we  were  leaving  the 
room. 

'*  Mr.  Barrett  was  then  in  the  house  ? — He 
was :  we  all  left  about  the  same  time. 

'^What  did  you  say?— That  I  had  been 
mistaken  with  regard  to  Mr.  Barrett,  and  I 
doubted  whether  he  had  been  at  the  Rotunda 
or  Calvert's  Theatre ;  that  I  had  heard  his 
name  mentioned,  but  was  mistaken  as  to  his 
identity. 

**  What  did  Mr.  Ray  ny  ?— I  don't  remem- 
ber what  he  said. 

**  Very  extraordinary  that  you  should  not 
recollect  what  was  said  on  so  important  an 
occasion.    Did  not  Mr.  Ray  return  ? — No. 

^  And  no  further  steps  were  taken  by  you  ? 
—I  thought  when  I  had  put  them  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mistake,  that  I  had  done  all  that 
was  necessary.  I  did  not  think  the  question 
of  identity  would  have  been  left  to  me. 

"  You  had  no  doubt  about  the  mistake  ?^ 
I  was  satisfied  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  that  he 
was  not  the  person. 

"  How  long  was  it  after  the  mistake  about 
Mr.  Tierney  that  the  mistake  was  corrected. 
— In  about  three  days  afterwards. 

^'Tbat  was  merely  a  mistake  about  the 
christian  name  ? —  Yes. 

**  The  other  misuke  remained  uncorrected. 
Did  you  apprize  Mr.  Barrett  of  it  ? — ^No  ;  I 
thought  I  nad  done  all  that  was  necessary 
when  I  had  apprised  the  Officers  of  the  Crown 
of  it." 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  the  sworn  and  nnsworn  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Kemmis.  He  told  the  At« 
torney  General  this,  and  he  told  the  At- 
torney General  that,  but  he  did  not  rectify 
the  errors  in  Mr.  Bond  Hughes'  affidavit. 
Now,  I  think  the  House  must  wonder  that 
a  person  like  the  Crown  Solicitor  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission  such 
as  I  have  described ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  I  think 
the  House  roust  be  not  merely  surprised, 
but  astonished,  that  when  the  Attorney 
General  made  it  a  matter  of  accusation 
against  Mr.  O'Connell  that  Bond  Hughes 
was  the  subject  of  imputation,  and  bad 
been  calumniated,  he  aid  not  state  that 
Bond  Hughes  had  been  mistaken,  and 
had  actually  supplicated  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor to  rescue  him  from  his  difficulty.  I 
wonder  if  Mr.  Kemmis  mentioned  it  to  the 
Attorney  General  himself  7  Did  he  so,  or 
did  he  not?    Ob,  last  night  yoa  thought 
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that  the  Altornty  General  bad  made  out 
a  triumphaDt  case.  [Lwd  cheers  from  the 
Oppositionf  met  by  counter  cheers  from 
the  other  eide,l  Do  yoa  consider  this  a 
fitting  matter  ror  exultation.  lConserv<i' 
tive  cheers  renewed*]  I  must  say,  I  can- 
not  enter  into  your  peculiar  views,  or  ap- 
preciate the  excellence  of  Tory  ethics. 
[Xoud  Opposition  cheering?]  If  these 
things  be  to  you  *'  tidings  of  great  joy/' 
I  should  be  loatb  to  disturb  your  self- 
complacency.  I  pass  from  a  topic  upon 
which  I  have  said  enough.  No  further 
comments  are  required;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  those  Gentlemen  who 
charge  us  with  the  oorniptioD  of  Mr. 
Magrath,  who  sought — to  nse  a  rather 
vulgar  phrase — to  turn  the  tables  upon  us 
by  a  somewhat  clumsy  expedient — have 
themselves  in  the  transaction  I  have  men- 
tioned, adopted  the  course  I  have  descri- 
bed, and  respecting  which  it  is  onneces. 
aary  for  me  to  say  one  word  more.  But, 
to  proceed  to  the  other  facts  of  the  case : 
— ^The  Bills  are  found.  The  names  of 
the  witnesses  on  the  back  of  the  Indict- 
ment are  demanded  by  the  Defendant, 
that  waa  a  reasonable  demand.  In  this 
country,  united  with  Ireland—and  I  hope 
yoa  wUl  extend  to  Ireland  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  habits  of  liberty  by  which  yoa 
are  governed — in  this  country  the  prac- 
tice has  uniformly  been  to  furnish  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  on  the  back  of  the 
indictment.  Am  I  not  right  ?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  correct  me  if  I 
am  mistaken.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  intimates  by  gesture,  that 
is  the  practice  in  this  country.  We 
applied  for  the  names  of  the  witnesses ; 
we  received  a  peremptory  refusal.  You 
asked  for  a  trial  at  bar,  you  wished  to  have 
four  Judges.  One  of  those  Judges  was 
Mr.  Justice  Perrin.  When  it  was  con- 
venient, the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  relied  upon  the  unanimity 
of  the  Court,  but  when  they  disagreed  he 
barely  glanced  at  it. 

The  Attorney  General  (for  Ireland)  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  had  stated  the 
Judges  were  unanimous  in  their  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shell:  They  allowed  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  char^  the  Jurjf ;  they  concnrred 
with  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  view  of  the 
law.  But  do  you  not  think  any  attention 
n  to  be  paid  to  their  dissent  ?  If  from  their 
haimony   yoa  deduce  conseqaences    so 


valuable,  from  their  discord  are  not  aome 
inferences  also  to  be  drawn?  It  ia  the 
practice  to  give  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
in  England.  Judge  Perrin  declared  that 
he  thought  that  in  Ireland  also  it  waa  a 
matter  of  right  to  give  those  names.  That 
was  a  solemn  decision  upon  the  poinC. 
Judge  Burton,  an  Englishman,  with  soflse 
remnant  left  of  the  feeling  for  which  his 
countrymen  are  distinguished,  said,  be 
thought  that  although  it  was  not  a  matter 
of  riffht,  it  would  be  judicious  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  to  give  the  names.  Mr* 
Whiteside»  the  eloquent  Counsel  for  Mr. 
O'Connell,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eaac 
made  a  most  reasonable  suggestion.  The 
Attorney  General  resisted  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  introduce  a  new  practice*  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  when  he  went  into  all 
those  minute  details  of  that  part  of  the 
case  yesterday,  would  have  done  right  bad 
he  mentioned  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Burton,  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Perrio, 
and  the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Whiteside  oq 
behalf  of  the  defendant.  Let  the  Hous« 
bear  in  mind,  and  let  the  country  bear  in 
mind,  that  an  application  never  reatsted 
in  this  country — admitted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England  to 
be  always  granted  as  a  matter  of  rights- 
was  by  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  God  knows  for  what  reason, 
peremptorily  rejected.  I  admit  that  the 
right  hoo.  and  learned  Attorney  Generni 
agreed  to  the  postponement  of  the  trial 
upon  two  grounds — the  first,  that  tinse 
was  required  to  prepare  a  proper  defence, 
as  it  obviously  was  when  it  was  remem- 
bered evidence  had  to  be  given  regarding 
forty-one  meetings  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown ;  and  on  the  second  ground*  that 
there  were  bat  twenty-five  Catholics  upon 
the  Panel  for  1843,  while  it  was  perfectly 
manifest  that  a  much  larger  namber  of 
Catholic  Jurors  ought  to  have  been  upon 
the  Special  Jury  List.  But  I  deny  that 
the  Court  refused  the  application.  My 
impression,  on  the  contrary,  was,  that  the 
Court  determined  to  grant  the  application. 
It  was  obvious  that  one  of  the  Judges  at 
least  was  so  disposed.  But  let  me  not  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
was  distinctly  stated  by  the  Court,  what  I 
say  is  this— Judge  Barton  expressed  bis 
astonishment  that  there  were  only  twenty- 
five  Catholics  on  the  Jury  List,  and  when 
that  surprise  was  expressed,  the  Attorney 
General,  having  against  him  %n  intsistaUt 
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case,  agreed  to  the  poitpooemeDl  of  the 
trial,  with  the  view  to  give  the  parties  time 
to  prepare  their  defence,  a  courie  he  could 
not  avoid,  aod  also  io  order  that  the  case 
should  Dot  be  tried  before  a  most  erroneous 
panel.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  merit 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  but  had  he  insisted  upon  going 
at  ooce  to  trial  with  a  Panel  admitted  to 
be  ntterly  imperfect,  and  denounced  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Recorder  him- 
self as  most  imperfect;  surely  an  imputa- 
tion would  then  have  rested  upon  him  far 
stronger  than  that  which  at  this  moment 
attachea  to  him,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not 
without  reason.  I  come  to  the  suppression 
of  a  portion  of  the  Jury  List.  It  is  right 
that  the  House  should  be  apprised  that 
couosel  were  employed  on  behalf  of  the 
Repeal  party  and  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
semtive  party,  when  the  Recorder  was 
going  through  the  parochial  lists,  and  that 
every  name  was  a  subject  of  as  much  con- 
tention as  a  vote  at  an  election.  The  Re- 
corder's Court  became  the  arena  of  the 
fiercest  politics!  contention.  But  I  will 
begin  by  declaring  that  in  the  adjudica- 
tioD  of  the  parochial  lists  the  Recorder 
acted  with  the  most  perfect  fairness,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  believe 
he  would  rather  that  his  right  hand  should 
wither  than  use  it  in  an  infamous  mutil- 
ation of  the  Jury  List.  I  entirely  acquit 
him  of  impurity  of  motive.  But,  having 
made  this  statement,  be  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  1  do  think  it  was  his 
duty  to  have  personally  superintended 
the  ultimate  formation  of  the  Jury  List, 
aod  if  he  had  superintended  it  the  mu- 
tilation of  the  Jury  List  would  not  have 
taken  place.  He  complained  that  he  had 
been  made  the  object  of  the  vulgar  abuse 
of  hired  Counsel.  He  once  belonged  to 
the  band  of  mercenaries  himself,  and  might 
have  spared  the  observation.  But  I  do 
Dot  think  it  either  vulgar  or  vituperative 
to  state  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  he 
bad  remained  in  Dublin  after  his  judicial 
duty  had  terminated,  and  when  his  ministe- 
rial duty  had  commenced.  I  admit  as  an 
excuse,  almost  as  a  justification,  that  he 
bad  great  inducement  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land ;  for  the  Eveniny  Mail^  the  recorder 
of  great  public  events,  did  not  omit  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  stated,  under  the  head 
of  **  Fashionable  lutelligence/'  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  having  left  Ingestre, 
poceeded  to  the  lesideuee  of  that  distio* 


guished  Statesman,  who  in  all  likelihood 
was  anxious  to  consult  the  Recorder  on 
the  proposed  augmentation  of  the  grant  to 
the  Education  Board.  And,  may  1  be 
permitted  to  add,  parenthetically,  that 
upon  the  subject  of  Education  in  Ireland 
a  judicious  taciturnity  has  been  observed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  No  one 
will  suspect  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
connived  at,  or  had  the  slightest  cogni* 
zance  of  any  misdeeds  which  may  have 
taken  fJace  in  the  transcription  of  the 
Jury  List.  I  entirely  and  cheerful  iy  ac- 
quit the  Attorney  General  of  every  sort 
of  moral  imputation,  but  circumstances 
did  take  place  in  reference  to  this  List, 
upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  remarked 
in  open  Court,  that  there  were  grounds 
for  apprehending  that  something  had  oc- 
curred which  was  worse  than  accident. 
Mr.  Kemnis  made  an  affidavit  in  reply, 
but  he  did  not  contradict  the  fact.  There 
never  was  an  affidavit  in  reply  to  that  of 
Mr.  Mahoney  respecting  the  fact,  al- 
though other  aflfidavits  were  subsequently 
made,  and  ample  opportunity  for  contra- 
diction was  afforded.  What  is  the  case 
made  out  against  us  by  the  other  side? 
But  the  Attorney  General  more  than  in- 
sinuates, because  Mr.  Msgrath  is  a  Ca* 
tholic,  the  traversers,  or  some  underlings 
connected  with  them,  tampered  with  him. 
That  is  the  charge  made,  without  a  possi* 
bility  of  sustaining  it.  Does  the  Itecorder 
assent  to  this  assault  on  the  character  of 
a  person  still  in  his  employment  ?  How  • 
frontless  and  how  preposterous  is  the  im* 
putation  I  Does  any  one  believe,  or  can 
any  one,  by  the  utinost  stretch  of  credo- 
lity,  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  the  de- 
fendants would  substract  a  list  of  one 
perish,  containing  fifteen  Catholic  names, 
in  order  that  not  one  of  them  might  be 
called  on  the  Jury?  Yet  that  is  the  in- 
sinuation made  by  Her  Majesty's  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  Is  this  a  fair  mode 
of  proceeding?  When  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral makes  a  charge  of  this  kind  he 
ought  to  invest  it  with  plausibility  s  but 
the  Attorney  General  forgot  that  the  de« 
fendants  put  the  very  charge  in  issue  in 
their  challenge ;  why  did  he  not  venture 
to  controvert  it?  We  are  charged  with 
corrupting  a  public  officer  whose  liveli- 
hood depended  upon  good  faith  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties— for  what? 
For  the  purpose  of  removing  Roman  Ca« 
tholics  from  a  panel  to  try  Etoman  Catbo* 
Ucs?    Is  that  plausiUe?    Could  anch 
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SMertiom  be  receiyed  by  acclamation  ex- 
cept by  OeDtlemen  who  had  been  affected 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.    The  speech  itself 
indeed,  of  the  right  hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman  I  was  disposed  to  cheer,  but 
when  I  found  that  cheers  were  raised  for 
a  man  who  was  blasting  the  character  of 
another,  I  was  astonished  both  at  the 
want  of  just  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  that  such  an  accu- 
sation, destitute  of  proof,  without  plausi- 
bility, should  be  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  a  British  assembly.    What  took 
place  when  the  discovery  was  made  of 
these  missing  names — I  do  not  care  whe- 
ther they  were  sixty,  or  twenty-four,  or 
twenty-seven  ?    The  noble  Lord  opposite 
Tery  justly  says  they  were  balloted  for, 
and  selected  by  chance.    That  may  be  a 
good  or  a  bad  principle,  but  the  chances 
should  be    equal    on    both   sides.    The 
Judge  in  Rabelais  had  a  dice-box,  and 
threw  for  the  plaintifF  and  defendant; 
but  be  did  not  load  the  dice.    Tou  re- 
member the  old  practice  in  the  House 
of  Commons    of   ballotting,    when    the 
names  of  Members  were  put  in  glasses. 
Suppose  in  such  a  case,  the  names  of 
twenty-seven  Tories  were  left  out.     Of 
course,  hon.  Members,  bound  by  their 
oaths,  would  be  as  incapable  of  doing 
anything  unjust  or  improper  as  a  Protes- 
tant Jury,  but  what  would  the  Tories  say 
in  such  a  case  ?  Would  they  not  say,  give 
us  a  new  Ballot?    Put  the  twenty-seven 
names  back.    But  whether  the  Jury  List 
was  lost,  or  whether  it  was  stolen,  there 
are  two  facts  connected  with  it  of  no  or- 
dinary moment.    When  the  Jurors'  List 
was  applied  for  to  the  Recorder  by  the 
traversers,  he  expressed  his  anxiety  to 
give  it  if  the  Crown  would  consent  to  his 
doing  so.     He  told  us  that  he  sent  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  to  the  Crown  solicitor 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Crown  would 
consent  to  that  which  the  Recorder  him- 
self thought  most  reasonable  and  just. 
The  Crown  refused.    The  second  fact  is 
of  the  same  character.  An  application  was 
made  to  the  Sheriflf  for  the  List,  and  the 
Crown  refused  to  consent.    What  was  the 
result?    That  till  the  very  last  moment, 
the  traversers'  attornies  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  Jurors'  book.  A  motion 
is  made  to  quash  the  Panel.    An  affidavit 
is  sworn  stating  that  twenty-seven  Catho- 
lics were  omitted.    The  Solicitor  General 
makes  an  affidavit,  and  does  not  deny  the 


fact.  Judge  Perrin  declares  that  in  his 
opinion,  there  is  ground  for  strong  suspi- 
cion that  foul  dealing  had  been  practised. 
An  offer  is  made  by  the  traversers  to  have 
the  names  restored  to  the  Panel.  The 
Crown  refused  to  agree.  An  offer  is  then 
made,  and  it  clearly  might  have  been  done 
by  consent,  to  have  a  new  Ballot,  to  put 
the  omitted  names  into  the  Ballot  box, 
and  that  offer  is  also  refused.  The  con- 
sent would  have  bound  both  parties,  and 
that  which  the  law  contemplated  would 
have  been  accomplished.  The  Attorney 
General,  notwithstanding  that  he  professed 
to  detail  everything  that  had  happened 
with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  did 
not  say  a  syllable  about  the  challenge  to 
the  array.  He  talked  of  Pearse's  case, 
and  Lord  Hawarden's  case,  and  fifty  other 
cases,  but  not  a  word  about  the  chal- 
lenge ;  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  that 
Judge  Perrin  declared  the  challenge  to  be 
good,  and  the  Panel  to  be  void.  A  chal- 
lenge to  the  array  takes  place,  and  it  is 
alleged  in  the  challenge,  and  put  in  issue, 
that  sixty  names  had  been  omitted  from 
the  Jury  List,  and  that  the  omission  was 
fraudulent  and  corrupt.  That  fact  the 
Crown  refused  to  try.  The  following  are 
the  words  of  part  of  the  challenge  :— 

'*  And  the  said  defendant  further  says,  that 
a  certain  paper  writing,  parportiog  to  be  a 
general  list,  made  out  from  such  several  lists 
so  corrected,  allowed  and  signed  as  aforesaid, 
was  illegally  and  fraudulently  made  out,  for 
the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  prejudicing 
the  said  defendant  in  this  cause." 

What  reason  has  the  Attorney  General 
given  for  not  joining  issue  on  that  import- 
ant  allegation — an  allefi^ation  sustained  by 
Judge  Perrin's  previous  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  ?  It  might  have 
been  tried  at  once  by  the  officer  of  the 
Court,  but  a  demurrer  was  preferred. 
Now  mark  what  happens.  We  put  at 
issue  two  facts — the  loss  of  the  names, 
most  material — the  fraud,  still  more.  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  Crown,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  have  joined  issue  with 
us  ?  If  they  had  joined  issue,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  to  our  objection ;  and 
if  the  point  had  been  decided  against 
them,  then,  of  course,  the  Panel  must  have 
been  altered,  or  some  steps  adopted.  How 
did  the  Court  decide  ?  Was  the  Court  una- 
nimous ?  Mr.  Justice  Perrin,  who  intro- 
duced the  act  into  Ireland,  which  belonged 
to  the  Reform  code  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net opposite— Mn  Justice  Perrini  who  knevf 
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the  object  of  tbe  Act— who  was  familiar 
with  all  its  details— by  whom  its  machi- 
nery, so  to  speak,  had  been  in  part 
altered  aod  adapted^Mr.  Justice  Perrin 
decided  that  the  challeoge  was  good.  But 
GoTemmeDt  went  to  trial,  one  of  the 
Judges  haying  declared  that  the  source 
from  which  justice  flowed  had  been  cor- 
rapted.  A  learned  Friend  suggests  to 
me  that  a  demurrer  always  admits  the  fact 
but  I  will  be  candid  on  that  subject.  A 
demurrer  admits  the  fact,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  argument  only.  I  did  not  dwell  upon 
that  point  because  it  was  in  some  sort  a 
legal  fiction.  I  went  to  what  was  much 
more  substantial.  The  Crown  had  the  op* 
nity  of  ascertaining  a  fact  of  the  utmost 
materiality ;  the  Crown  shrunk  from  that 
investigation.  You  then  went  on  with 
the  case  with  the  Protest  of  one  of  the 
Judges  against  you,  and  a  verdict  you 
have  obtained,  by  the  intervention  of  a 
Jury  condemned  by  one  of  the  Judges 
who  sat  in  that  Court.  If  all  of  the  Judges 
were  unanimous  as  to  the  abstract  law,  as 
stated  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  they 
were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  verdict,  be- 
cause one  of  the  Judges  condemned  the 
Panel  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
verdict,  and  if  the  Panel  be  shaken,  the 
entire  superstructure  raised  upon  it  must, 
of  courae,  fall  to.  1  come  now  to  another 
portion  of  this  case — the  striking.off  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Jury.  But  1 
see  I  am  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  too  great  a  length ;  but  it  is  a 
case  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  a 
caae  in  which  I  was  Counsel,  and,  of 
course,  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  it — it 
would  be  strange  if  I  did  not— and  I  be- 
lieve I  am,  to  a  certain  extent,  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  than  others  can 
be,  and  I  conscientiously  believe  I  have 
not  stated  anything  that  departs  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  facts.  With  re- 
spect to  the  striking-off  of  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Kem- 
mb  that  there  were  ten  on  the  list  of 
forty-eight  Jurors.  Now,  eight  of  those 
ten  I  at  once  admit  were  properly  struck 
off.  I  cannot  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
eight  members  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
or  persons  who  were  subscribers  to  its 
funds,  ought  to  have  been  retained  on  the 
Jury.  1  could  no  more  contend  for  it 
than  that  you  should  contend  that  Mr. 
Sheriff  Fanlkener  should  have  been  upon 
the  Jury.  But  there  were  two  names 
struck  off  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  but 


who  were  neither  Members  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  nor  subscribers  to  the  Repeal 
Fund.  Mark  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Kem- 
mis,  put  it  in  the  disjunctive— he  believes 
that  the  ten  persons  struck  off  the  list 
were  either  members  of  the  Repeal  Asso. 
ciation,  or  had  subscribed  to  its  funds. 
Henrick  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  what 
course  has  been  taken  about  Henrick? 
The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
tbe  Colonies,  who  appears  to  know  more 
about  this  part  of  the  case  than  the  Irish 
Attorney  General,  told  us  that  Henrick 
was  considered  to  be  a  Protestant,  and  a 
Conservative.  Who  told  him  so?  [Lord 
Elliot:  Mr.  Kemmis.]  Mr.  Kemmis  did 
not  swear  it.  It  never  was  mentioned 
until  this  debate  had  commenced.  You 
start  a  new  case  or  new  pretext  every 
moment,  and  that  new  pretext  is  grounded 
on  nothing  better  than  an  asseveration  of 
his  belief  by  the  Crown  Solicitor  regarding 
a  fact,  in  reference  to  which  he  was  most 
egregiously  mistaken.  Henrick  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Repeal  Association.  He 
never  subscribed  to  the  Repeal  Rent.  He 
is  a  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  sworn  that  be 
is.  I  requested  my  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  tbe  county  of  Wexford,  when  this 
matter  was  in  agitation,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Henrick,  to  ask  him  two 
questions :  first,  whether  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  next,  whether  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Repeal  Association,  or  a 
subscriber  to  the  Repeal  Fund?  The 
answer  was  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
i^-that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  and  that  he  had  never  sab- 
scribed  to  its  Fund.  But  you  now  make 
a  new  case,  and  say  that  you  thought  be 
was  a  Protestant,  and  a  Conservative. 
Come  to  the  case  of  Michael  Dunne. 
You  do  not  pretend  that  Dunne  was  either 
a  member  of  the  Repeal  Association,  or  a 
subscriber  to  its  funds.  But  you  believed 
that  he  might  have  signed  a  requisition 
for  a  Repeal  meeting,  though  even  that 
allegation  is  not  positively  made.  But  is 
there  no  distinction  between  being  a  Re- 
pealer and  being  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation? Is  there  no  distinction  between 
being  an  advocate  of  Free-trade  and  a 
member  of  the  Anti-Corn- law  League? 
If  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr. 
Villiers,  and  the  Globe  newspaper,  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  were  indicted  to- 
morrow for  a  conspiracy,  would  the 
Crown  be  justified  in  setting  aside,  as 
a  juror,   every   man    who   had   signed 
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%  reqnitition  in  favour  of  Free^trade, 
or  had  tigned  a  requisition  in  favour 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Coro-laws?  Or 
suppose  that  in  1831  the  Tories  had  come 
into  office,  and  had  indicted  the  Whig^s 
for  conspiring  to  carry  Reform  by  intimi- 
dation, for  corresponding  with  the  Bir- 
mingham Union,  and  for  **  swamping  the 
House  of  Lords,''  would  there  be  no  dis- 
tinction made,  in  empanelling  a  jury  to 
try  those  revolutionary  delinquents,  be- 
tween an  advocate  of  Reform,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  that  seditious  association  commonly 
called  Brooks's  Club,  in  which  I  had  once 
the  good  fortune  of  hesring  a  most  elo- 
quent speech  delivered  against  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  by  a  great  orator,  who, 
mounted  upon  a  table  through  whose 
planks  he  almost  stamped,  poured  out  an 
incendiary  harangue,  amidst  enthusiastic 
acclamation  and  rapturous  applause.  But 
let  us  go  back  to  the  Jury.  The  Panel 
was  bad,  and  was  so  declared  by  the 
Judges.  You  adopted  the  course  requir- 
ing that  every  Roman  Catholic  should  be 
struck  off  the  List.  Would  it  not' have 
been  wise  if  the  Crown  had  given  its  con- 
sent that  some  Roman  Catholic  should  be 
left  on  the  List.  I  deny  that  if  the  Crown 
had  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Panel  there  would  have  been  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  traversers;  and  in 
that  case,  if  the  traversers  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  controvert  the  verdict,  they 
would  clearly  have  been  stopped  by  their 
own  proceedings.  But  suppose  no  con- 
sent had  been  given,  was  there  not  an- 
other expedient  that  might  have  been 
adopted?  Could  not  the  rule  for  the 
Special  Jury  have  been  discharged  ?  The 
Sheriff  for  the  city  of  Dublin  is  a  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  respectability— Mr. 
Latouche.  When  the  Municipal  Bill  was 
passing  you  took  the  appointment  of  the 
Sheriffs  from  the  corporation.  You  left 
that  appointment  to  the  corporations  in 
England.  You  did  not  take  the  appoint- 
ment from  cities  here;  but  when  you  came 
to  de^l  with  us,  you  took  the  appointment 
of  the  Sheriff  from  cities,  and  vested  it  in 
the  Crown;  because  you  said  that  if  the 
new  corporations  appointed  the  Sheriffs, 
they  would  be  just  as  bad  as  the  old.  I 
do  not  say  whether  the  course  you  took 
was  right  or  wrong,  but  when  the  Crown 
assum^  the  right  of  appointing  the  Sher- 
iff, they  might  most  safely  and  wisely 
have  left  to  the  Sheriff  the  appointment 
of  the  Jury  in  this  case.    You  use  the 


words  Common  Jury,  an  expression,  gene- 
rally speaking,  which  means  men  selected 
from  the  inferior  classes.  Now,  the  Jury 
that  tried  this  case,  were  comparatively 
speaking,  taken  from  the  inferior  classes. 
There  were  on  it  Protestant  grocers,  Pro- 
testant piano-forte  tuners,  and  Protestant 
tanners.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  persons  of  a  higher  class  had  been 
selected ;  but  I  must  admit,  that  there  is 
one  advantage  in  making  the  middle 
classes  the  depositaries  of  political  power, 
and  that  the  middle  classes  are  animated 
with  as  high  a  sense  of  honour  and  of 
duty  as  the  first  patricians  in  the  land. 
1  should  never  quarrel  with  the  Jury  if 
they  bad  not  been  composed  of  political 
antagonists.  An  expression  was  used  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  which  has  strongly 
excited  the  ire  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland.  My  right  hon.  Friend  had  said  that 
if  there  had  been  a  Common  Jury  the  At« 
torney  General  for  Ireland  would  not  have 
dared  to  set  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
whose  names  might  be  on  the  List.  To 
this  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  has 
replied,  *'  1  would  have  dared  I "  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  can  deny  his  intrepidity. 
But  what  my  right  hon.  Friend  meant 
was  this— that  the  Crown,  controlled  by 
public  opinion— controlled,  if  not  in  Ire- 
land, at  least  in  this  country  by  public 
opinion,  acting  under  the  coercion  of  Bri- 
tish sentiment,  would  not  have  ventured 
upon  an  act  at  once  so  culpable,  and  so 
imprudent,  as  to  strike  off  names  of  the 
highest  respectability  because  they  were 
Roman  Catholics.  Therefore,  if  you  were 
sincere  in  the  manifestation  of  your  de- 
sire that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be 
capable  of  acting  on  that  Jury,  you  had  a 
very  obvious  mode  of  carrying  your  pur- 
pose into  effect  and  of  realising  that  de- 
sire ;  for  when  you  found  the  mistake  on 
the  Panel  by  all  the  Roman  Catholics 
being  excluded,  you  might  have  got  a 
Common  Jury,  and  in  that  case  the  verdict 
would  have  been  unimpeachable,  and  all 
the  controversy  which  has  taken  place,  and 
all  its  conse(j^uences,  and  all  the  natural  and 
inevitable  irritation,  might  have  been 
avoided.  Under  these  circumstances,  is 
it  wonderful,  that  in  Ireland  great  excite- 
ment should  have  taken  place  ?  Is  it 
astonishing,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  should  have  felt  indignant  to  a 
man  on  the  subject?  Is  it  wonderful 
that  great  public  meetings  should  hava 
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tftkeii  place  in  every  district  of  the  coun- 
tty  to  take  the  tuhject  into  consideration  ? 
Were  these  Meetings  called  by  factions 
men  ?    At  the  head  of  them  stood  Lord 
KenDBare,  one  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Union— a  man  of  large  possessions,  of 
very   ancient  birth,  and   a   man   highly 
allied  in  this  country.    That  Nobleman 
fell  that  these  proceedings  were  an  insult 
offered  to  him ;  he,  therefore,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  partizanship,  not  to  gratify 
any  political  passion,  not  from  any  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  signs 
m  requisition  to  call  a  public  meeting  to 
complain  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Crown.    There  was  another  circumstance 
which  gave  an  additional  poignancy  to 
the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics;  that 
circamstance  was  this,  and  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  thought  it  judi- 
cioaa  on  his  part  to  advert  to  the  course 
I  puitoed  on  a  trial  at  Carrick-on-Suir, — 
he  will  excuse  me  if  I  refer  to  something 
which  concerns  himself,  and  to  an  occa- 
sion on  which  he  made  himself  most  con- 
spicuous in  Ireland.     I  do  not  mention 
this  for  the  purpose  of  malevolence — I 
bear  no  ill-will  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— I  have  no  motive  for  ill-will— be 
never  did  me  wrong ;  and  that  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  have    imagined 
that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
at  the  Bar,  for  the  purpose  of  wounding 
his  feelings,  and  injuring  his  prospects, 
was  a  most  unfortunate  hallucination  on 
his  part.    I  beg,  on  my  honour,  to  assure 
him  that  no  such  intention  was  ever  enter- 
tained.    But  he  is  a  public  man,  and 
considering  that,  and  in  the  management 
of  the  important  duties  it  has  imposed 
upon  him,  he  did  not  exhibit  any  great 
delicacy  towards  others,  be  must  expect, 
that  when  his  political  antagonists  scruti- 
nize his  motives  and  his  conduct,  they 
will  ask  what  manner  of  man  this  must 
have  been,  and  what  course  has  he  pur- 
sued?    He  last  night  alluded  to  my  coo- 
duct  at  a  trial  which  took  place  many 
years  ago  ;  and  he  said,  also,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  what  he  had  said  at  the  meeting 
which  he  attended  in   1837.     Aa  being 
contrite,  be  it  to  be  forgiven.    But  when 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  come  to 
compare  the  course  pursued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  at  the  late  Trial  in  Dublin, 
with  the  opinions  he  had  previously  ex- 
pressed—it was  impossible  that  their  sus- 
picion sboald  not  be  con6rmed,  that  uo- 
faif  dealiogs  were  practised  in  their  regard. 


The  House  is  already  aware  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  right    hon.  Gentleman 
upon  the  Education  question— a  question 
upon  which  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  took 
care  to  spear  his  right  hon.  Friend,  when 
he  endeavoured  to  escape  from  it.    But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman    had    distin- 
guished himself  still  more  upon  another 
question.     In  the  year   1837,    a    great 
Protestant  Meeting  was  held  in  Dublin — 
speeches  and  resolutions  of  the  most  vio* 
lent  character  were  made  and  passed  at  that 
Meeting.     One  of  the  Barristers  who  took 
part  in  those  proceedings  has  been  made 
a  Master  in  Chancery ;  two  of  them  have 
been  made  Judges,  Lefroy  and  Jackson  ; 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has 
been  made  Attorney  General  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  professes  to  govern  Ireland 
without    reference    to    party.      At    that 
Meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring 
that  the  ProtestanU  of  Ireland  were  in  at 
perilous  a  condition  now,  as  they  were  in 
1641,  when  the  most  frightful  massacres 
of  Protestants  are  said   to  have  taken 
place.     But  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say  at  that  meeting?     He  said 
that  Roman  Catholics  in  Parliament  had 
no  regard  to  their  oaths.    That  declara- 
tion,  censurable  as  it  was,   was   more 
manly  than  if  he  had  dealt  in  insidious 
hints  and  despicable  insinuations.    But, 
surely,  when  the   public   functionary  by 
whom  that  language  was  uttered  caused 
ten    Roman   Catholics  to  be  struck  off 
from   the   Special  Jury,  it   was   impos« 
sible  not  to  connect  that  proceeding  with 
bis  former  conduct— it  was  impossible  not 
to  attribute  it  to  the  most  offensive  mo- 
tives.     Meetings   took  place   in  almost 
every  district  in  Ireland,  and  even  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  were  stirred 
into  resentment.     They  are,  to  a  man, 
opposed  to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.     But 
this  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  every  Ro- 
man  Catholic  in  the  Empire  they  could 
not  endure.    When  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  came  into  office.  Lord  Shrews- 
bury addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  0*Connel], 
calling  on  him  to  support  the  present  Ad- 
ministration.   But  the  blood  of  the  Tal- 
bots  has  caught   fire— the   first   Earl  in 
England    denounces    the     gross    affront 
offered  to  the  religion  of  that  community 
of  which  he  is  an  ornament.    The  follow- 
ing letter  was  written  by  lord  Shrewsbury 
to  Lord  Camoys,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
latter  noble  Lord  presiding  at  a  meeting 
of  English  Catholics  in  the  Metropolis ;— 
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AUon  Tawert,  Feb.  6, 1844. 

^  My  d«ar  Lord— I  regret  extremely  that 
circamstances  will  not  allow  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  over  which  yoa  are  to  preside  to- 
morrow, at  I  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  indignation,  in  common  with 
yourself  and  many  others,  at  the  fresh  insult 
offered  to  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
these  kingdoms,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings on  the  interesting  and  important 
Trials  now  taking  place  in  Dublin.  The  Ca- 
tholics appear  to  have  been  struck  off  the  panel 
€11  MoiK,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  all 
Repealers ;  but  while  this  fact  is  asserted  on 
the  one  side,  it  is  as  stoutly  denied  upon  the 
other.  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence 
on  the  point,  we  are,  I  think,  fully  justified  in 
the  inference  that,  whether  Repealers  or  not, 
DO  Catholic  would  have  been  allowed  to  sit 
upon  that  Jury,  seeing  that  such  determination 
would  have  been  in  perfect  keeping  with  what 
has  hitherto  been  the  fixed  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  in  Ireland,  to  exclude  Catho- 
lics from  all  share  in  the  Administration  of 
Public  Affairs,  and  while  professing  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all,  refusing  them  every  grace 
and  right  enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subiects.  The  exceptions  are  too  trifling  even 
to  K>rm  the  shadow  of  an  argument. 

**  But  even  presuming  that  the  facts  are  upon 
their  side,  does  it  evince  a  spirit  of  justice  in 
the  Government  to  discard  every  man  who  was 
known  to  be  favourable  to  Repeal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  upon  the  Panel  many  who 
were  notoriously  Auti-repealers,  and  who  are 
now  actually  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  tra- 
versers ?  In  either  case,  then,  the  first  princi- 
ples of  justice  have  been  violated,  and  a  gross 
insult  offered  to  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  mark 
my  reprobation  of  such  conduct  by  signing  the 
requisition  for  a  meeting  to  express  our  com- 
mon feelings  upon  the  subject. 
^  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 
**  Very  truly  and  £uthfully  yours, 

**  To  the  Lord  Camoys."       Se&ewsbury, 

Is  not  the  fact  itaelf  a  moostrous  one, 
that  in  a  great  Catholic  country,  in  the 
greatest  State  prosecation  that  has  ever 
been  instituted  in  that  coantry,  the  Libe- 
rator of  that  country  should  be  tried  by 
an  exclusive  Jury,  marshalled  in  antago- 
nism against  him  ?  Strip  the  case  of  all 
those  details  upon  which  there  has  been 
so  much  controversy,  look  at  that  bare 
naked  fact,  and  say  whether  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  great  principles  of 
Catholic  Emancipation }  As  far  as  Trial 
by  Jury  is  concerned,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation is  repealed,  and  repealed  in  a  spirit 
as  preposterous  as  it  is  unjust.  We  are 
admitted  to  the  Bench  of  Justice—that 


Bench  of  Justice  which  was  adorned  by  a 
Catholic  Chief  Baron  and  a  Catholic 
Master  of  the  Rolls, — we  are  admitted  to 
the  Imperial  Senate,  which  I  have  at  this 
moment  the  honour  of  addressing ;  we  are 
admitted  to  the  Treasury  Board,  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  we  are  admitted  to  the  Privy 
Council;  but  admitted  to  the  Bench,  and 
admitted  to  the  Parliament,  and  admitted 
to  the  Treasury,  to  the  Admiralty,  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the  Privy  Council, 
we  are  driven  from  the  Jury — we  are  igno- 
minioosly  driven  from  the  Jury  Box, 
where  a  refuge  has  been  supplied  to  that 
Protestant  Ascendancy  which  you  have 
re-invested  with  all  the  most  odious  attri- 
butes of  its  most  detestable  domination. 
And  yet  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  tells  us  that  he  is  anxious  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  I  At 
the  last  London  Election  Mr.  Baring  was 
asked,  by  a  formidable  interrogator,  whe- 
ther he  was  favourable  to  Free  Trade? 
He  answered  that  he  was  favourable  to 
Free  Trade  in  the  abstract.  But  when  he 
was  asked  whether  be  would  vote  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Sliding  Scale,  he  said  that 
was  quite  another  question.  And  so  it  is 
with  the  noble  Lord.  He  is  favourable  to 
impartial  justice  in  the  abstract.  Ask  him 
to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  as  a  Juror 
upon  a  State  Prosecution,  and  he  ex- 
claims, '*  Oh,  that  is  quite  another  thing^ 
I  must,  however,  admit,  that  I  believe  the 
noble  Lord  to  have  erred  from  a  certain 
infirmity  of  purpose,  which  although  la- 
mentable, is  not  so  reprehensible  as  the 
Yorkshire  Yeomanry  authoritativeness,  and 
the  Fermanagh  fanaticism  of  my  Lord  de 
Grey.  There  is  in  Dublin  a  society  called 
the  Protestant  Operative  Association.  It 
exhibits  in  its  characters  the  results  of 
Conservative  policy  in  Ireland.  That  As- 
sociation presented  an  address  to  Lord  de 
Grey  immediately  after  the  Proclamation 
had  been  issued.  In  that  address  it  stated 
that "  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is  a  blasphe- 
mous fable,  and  that  a  system  of  idolatry 
unhappily  prevails  in  our  country.''  It 
submits  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  **  we 
want  in  Ireland  laws  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  abolishing  Popery."  It  calls  for 
the  suppression  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth,  the  address,  in  short,  is  in  keeping 
with  another  address  from  the  same  society 
in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is  desig* 
nated  as  a  ''  God-dishonouring,  Christ- 
blasphemingi  vid  a  Bible-denying  super- 
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ttition,  whose  climax  is  gross  idolatry.' 
Popery  is  called  **  the  masterpiece  of 
Satan/'  It  states,  there  are  idolators 
upon  the  Bench — idolators  on  the  Judg- 
ment  Seat."  They  conclude  with  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  hoo.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough,  whose  arrival  in  Dublin  they 
announce  as  an  event  to  be  gladly  anti- 
cipated by  all  Irish  Protestants.  The 
other  day  he  read  a  speech  attributed  to 
roe ;  I  acquit  him  of  all  blame,  but  that 
speech  was  not  made  by  me,  but  by  a 
person  of  the  same  name,  resident  in 
Thomas-street  Dublin.  In  the  Annual 
Register  the  speech  is  given  to  me  by 
mistake.  This  Protestant  Operative  As- 
sociation, this  natural  product  of  your 
sacerdotal  institutions,  having  addressed 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  reference  to  the 
Proclamation,  what  answer  did  he  give? 
Did  he  denounce —did  be  reprove  con- 
tumely so  wanton  and  so  unprovoked  ? 
Did  he,  as  the  Representative  of  his  So- 
vereign, who  charged  him  when  he  went 
to  Ireland  to  govern  the  country  with  im- 
partiality, and  expressed  to  him  her  ten- 
der solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  Irish 
people,  exprcM  the  slightest  condemnation 
of  the  atrocious  language  which  had  been 
employed  in  reference  to  the  religion  of 
seyen^eighths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land ?  No  Sir. — But  in  bis  answer  to 
the  congratulations  of  these  conspirators 
against  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
charity,  he  expresses  his  "  warm  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  honours  which  they  have 
conferred  upon  him,  in  the  expression  of 
their  thanks  for  his  conduct  on  a  late  oc- 
casion." Does  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  approve  of  this  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  his  '*  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  ?'* 
The  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
considers  it  as  indiscreet,  but  as  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  as  he,  in  all 
likelihood,  sympathises  with  the  Protest- 
ant Operative  Association,  I  beg  to  band 
him  their  address  to  Lord  de  Grey,  as  it 
will  furnish  admirable  materials  for  his 
next  "  No  Popery  "  speech.  The  mo- 
ral effect  of  the  verdict  will  not  be  en- 
hanced by  the  conduct  of  Lord  de 
Grey,  or  by  the  speeches  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  or  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department.  That  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman spoke  of  "  convicted  conspirators  " 
not  being  able  to  upset  the  Established 
Church.  Even  if  your  verdict  had  been 
legitimately  obtained,  you  should  abstain 
from  such  expressions.  You  should  not 
VOLLXXIIL    {22} 
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give  way  to  this  inglorious  exultation. 
You  are  an  Englishman,  and  you  ought 
not  to  hit  a  man  when  he  is  down.  As  to 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, he  never  fails  to  apply  a  provocative 
to  our  resentments,  and  to  verify  what  my 
friend  Mr.  Fonblanque  says  of  his  ora- 
tions— '*  Every  one  of  them  is  a  blister  of 
shining  flies."  I  am  surprised  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  knowing,  as 
he  must  know,  that  so  hot  a  horse  is  likely 
to  bolt,  allowed  him  to  be  entered  for  the 
race.  He  ought,  at  all  events,  if  the  noble 
Lord  was  determined  to  speak,  to  have 
suggested  to  him,  that  as  his  Government 
of  Ireland  had  not  been  peculiarly  suc- 
cessful, to  avoid  the  topics  which  are  most 
likely  to  add  to  the  national  irritation  ;  be 
ought  to  have  admonished  him  not  to 
make  such  a  speech  as  in  Canada  would 
be  likely  to  produce  great  irritation 
amongst  the  large  Catholic  community 
of  that  important  colony.  Perhaps  the 
Prime  Minister  did  give  him  some  such 
warning  and  probably,  like  the  Irish  At- 
torney General,  he  promised  to  put  a  re- 
straint on  himself,  and  to  extend  his  Con- 
servative habits  to  his  temper.  But  once 
on  his  legs,  all  his  good  resolutions  were  for- 
gotten, and  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
luxury  of  offering  every  Catholic  in  the 
House  an  affront  in  the  pharisaical  homily 
which  he  delivered  on  the  oath  taken  by 
Catholics  in  Parliament.  He  read  the 
oath — read  it  in  italics — he  read  it  almost 
as  well  as  the  Chief  Justice  read  the 
speech  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  He  begged 
of  us  to  examine  our  consciences,  and  to 
consider  the  awful  obligation  which  was 
imposed  upon  us.  In  giving  us  a  lecture 
on  perjury,  he  does  not  mean  to  offend  us. 
Be  it  so ;  but  suppose  that  in  the  spirit  of 
retaliatory  gratitude,  I  were  to  give  him  a 
lecture  on  an  offence  of  far  inferior  cul- 
pability, on  political  apostacy,  and  were 
to  say — **  My  Lord  I  do  not  mean  to  of- 
fend you,  but  I  entreat  you  not  to  give  way 
to  the  acrimonious  feelings  by  which  ter- 
giversation is  habitually  characterized ; 
don't  play  the  fierce  and  vindictive  rene- 
gade, for  the  sake  of  men  with  whom  the 
partner  of  your  conversion  declared  that 
it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  discredit- 
able to  consort,  and  remember  that '  sans 
changer '  is  the  motto  attached  to  your 
illustrious  name."  I  very  much  question 
whether  the  noble  Lord  would  consider 
these  amiable  suggestions  as  giving  me 
any  very  peculiar  title  to  his  thanks.  But 
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there  was  Bomething  even  more  remark- 
able than  his  advice  in  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Oath  in  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  was  exceedingly  indignant  at 
the  reflections  on  the  Chief  Justice  in  re- 
ference to  whom  delicacy  forbids  my  say- 
ing anything,  as  he  was  **  counsel  on  the 
other  side/'and  insisted  that  a  Judge  of  the 
land  ought  not  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
criticism  io  this  House ;  yet  when  he  was  a 
W^ig  Cabinet  Minister  he  did  not  exhibit 
this  virtuous  squeamishness,  but  thought 
Baron  Smith,  the  father  of  the  Irish  At- 
torney General  would  give  capital  sport  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  Baron  Smith— an  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  charge  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith. 
[Lord  5/an/ey.--No,  I  did'nt.]  Did'nt 
you?  [Lord  Stanley. ^^o,  I  did'nt.] 
What !  No  vote  of  censure  ?  [Lord  Stan- 
ley,— No.]  No  Motion  for  a  Committee  ? 
[Lord  Stanley. — No.]  Then,  what  was 
it?  There  was  a  Motion  1  know  made  in 
this  House  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  Smith  in  charg- 
ing the  Grand  Jury.  [Lord  Stanley. — 
No.]  Yes,  but  there  was.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  perhaps  can 
tell  me,  because  he  voted  against  the  no- 
ble Lord.  The  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  was  shocked  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  my  Lord  Monteagle,  whose 
nerves  are  better  now,  was  shocked  too. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  were  divided ;  there  was  then 
only  one  star  in  Gemini.  But  let  me  turn 
from  the  noble  Lord,  whose  conduct  and 
whose  advice  we  hold  io  the  estimate 
which  they  deserve,  to  the  country  to 
which  he  once  said  that  he  would  give  a 
lesson — and  inquire  how  it  is  that  you 
intend  that  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
for  the  future,  shall  be  carried  on.  Ire- 
land is  not  to  be  ruled  by  force.  Indeed  ! 
It  is  to  be  ruled  through  Protestant  ju- 
rors, and  Protestant  charges,  and  Protes- 
tant goalers :  but  Protestant  jurors,  and 
Protestant  charges,  and  Protestant  gaolers 
require  that  Protestant  bayonets  should 
sustain  them,  and  that,  with  the  discretion 
of  the  Home  Office,  the  energy  of  the 
Horse  Guards  must  be  combined.  But 
let  me  come  to  your  specific  measures. 
You  have  issued  a  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Commission,  composed  exclusively  of  pro- 
prietors. You  did  not  place  upon  it  a 
Catholic  Bisbopi  or  any  other  eminent  £c< 


clesiastic,  having  an  intimate  acquaintaQce 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  These 
Commissioners  are  to  fill  up  three  or  four 
folios  of  evidence,  to  prove  to  US|  what 
every  one  of  us  already  knows.  The 
Home  Secretary  tells  us,  that  he  is  inclined 
to  render  the  landlord's  remedy  more  com-* 
pendious ;  but  he  ought  to  remember  that 
Mr.  Lynch,  the  Master  in  Chancery,  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Ireland,  a 
first-rate  lawyer,  and  an  excellent  man, 
who  has  managed  his  own  property  with 
the  most  humane  concern  for  his  tenants, 
thought  the  remedy  of  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions preferable  to  an  ejectment  in  the 
Superior  Courts,  because  the  costs  in  the 
Superior  Courts  are  overwhelming,  and  the 
tenant  purchases  a  little  delay  at  a  price 
utterly  ruinous,  and  which  deprives  him 
of  all  chance  of  redeeming  his  land.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  informed  us 
that  he  had  a  Registration  Bill  in  his 
thought ;  I  admit  that  the  Government 
are  entitled  to  large  praise  for  having 
thrown  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies 
overboard  ;  but  why  does  not  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  inform  us  of  his  plan? 
He  will  cut  down  the  Franchise  with  one 
hand,  and  extend  it  with  the  other  ;  but 
how  will  he  extend  it  ?  By  the  Cbandos' 
Clause:  that  is,  he  will  discourage  the 
granting  of  long  leases,  and  be  will  create 
amass  of  vassalage  in  times  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  in  seasons  of  political  excitement 
he  will  create  an  open  revolt,  by  which 
the  whole  country  will  be  distracted.  But 
what  does  be  mean  shall  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Church — with  regard  to  the 
Church  with  a  congregation  and  without 
a  revenue,  and  the  Church  with  a  revenue 
and  without  a  congregation?  Will  be 
grant  glebe  leases  to  the  Catholic  Clergy, 
will  he  build  Catholic  houses  of  worship, 
will  he  augment  Maynooth?  On  these 
subjects  the  Government  are  silent,  but  it 
is  intimated  that  with  the  revenues  of  tbe 
Establishment  no  sacrilegious  innovation 
shall  be  permitted  to  interfere,  and  that 
the  Established  Church  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  plenitude  of  its  possessions, 
in  a  country  io  which  two-thirds  of  tbe 
Irish  Members  are  returned  by  Roman 
Catholics,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  are 
masters  of  all  the  Corporations  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  in  which  every  day  the 
Catholic  millions  are  making  a  wonderfol 
progress  in  wealth,  in  industry,  in  intelPi- 
gence,  io  personal  self-respect^  and  in.in' 
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difidual  deterraioation.  And  why  is  the 
Church  to  be  maintaiocd  in  its  superfluous 
temporalities  ?  Because  we  are  told  that  it 
is  founded  in  Christian  Protestant  truth. 
Be  it  so;  but  permit  me  to  inquire  on 
which  side  of  the  Tweed  in  Great  Britain 
Protestant  truth  is  to  be  found  ?  On  the 
northern  bank  it  is  impersonated  in  the 
Member  for  Perth— in  the  Member  for 
Oxford  on  the  south.  It  is  CaWioistic  in 
the  north,  Armenian  in  the  south ;  it  la 
dressed  in  a  black  gown  and  a  while  band 
in  the  north  ;  in  the  south  it  is  episcopally 
enthroned,  mitred  and  crosiered,  and  ar- 
rayed in  all  the  pomp  of  pontifical  attire. 
Oo  the  north  it  betrays  its  affinity  to 
Genera ;  on  the  south  it  exhibits  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  Babylonian 
lady^  toward  whom,  under  the  auspices  of 
Doctor  Pusey*  its  filial  affection  is  begin- 
ning to  return*  If  I  shall  ever  be  disposed 
to  recant  the  errors  which  have  now  con- 
tinued for  1800  years,  in  order  that,  being 
permitted  to  assail  the  Irish  Church  from 
without,  I  may,  as  a  Protestant,  undermine 
it  from  within,  perhaps  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  is  a  borderer, 
will  tell  me  on  which  bank  of  the  Tweed 
tbe  truth  is  to  be  discovered.  But  where- 
eyer  it  ia  to  be  found,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tbe  Irish  Church  has  not  been  very 
iDStromental  in  its  propagation.  Yon 
have  made  no  way  in  two  centuries  in  Ire- 
land, while  Popery  is  every  day,  and  in 
every  way,  upon  the  advance.  The  Ca 
tholio  religion,  indigenous  to  the  mind  of 
Ireland,  has  struck  its  roots  profoundly 
aod  widely  in  the  belief  and  the  afiTections 
of  the  people— >it  has  grown  beneath  the 
axe,  and  risen  in  the  blast — while  Pro- 
testant truth,  although  preserved  in  a  mag« 
nificent  conservatory,  at  prodigious  cost, 
pines  like  a  sickly  exotic^  to  which  no 
natural  vitality  can  be  imparted,  which 
by  every  diversity  of  expedient  you  have 
striven  to  force  into  freshness,  and  warm 
into  bloom,  m  vain.  But  you  may  re- 
solve, per  Jos  aut  nefaSt  to  maintain  the 
abuses  of  the  Church,  but  it  is  right  that 
you  should  know,  that  among  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  there  exists  but  one  opinion 
on  Ihe  subject.  You  heard  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare— he  is  a 
Gentleman  iff  fortune  and  of  birth,  highly 
connected,  and  who  has  again  and  again 
refused  to  take  the  Repeal  pledge.  He 
tells  you  that  be  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  an  alteration  in  your  Establish- 
aaest  is  required.    A  vast  body  of  the 


Protestant  Irish  Aristocracy  entertain  the 
same  sentiment ;  and  even  here,  tbe  sup- 
porters of  a  Conservative  Government 
cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  a  re- 
vision of  the  Church  cannot  be  long 
avoided.  Tbe  hon.  Member  for  Wake- 
field, who  was  one  of  the  Vice-presidents, 
if  I  remember  right,  at  the  dinner  given 
in  1838  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
at  the  Merchant  Tailors*-hall,  bore  his  im* 
portant,  although  reluctant,  testimony  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change.  That  change 
is  said  to  be  against  principle.  But  what 
an  incongruity  between  your  theory  and 
your  practice:  take,  as  an  instance,  the 
Canada  Clergy  and  reserves.  The  Clergy 
reserves  were  appropriated  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, by  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
propagation  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Before  the  revolt  in  Canada  (that  painful 
instrument  of  political  amelioration)  we 
were  told  that  the  Clergy  reserves  were 
set  apart  for  sacred  and  inviolable  pur- 
poses. But  the  Canadian  insurrection 
produced  one  good  result ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  did  no  more  than  stipulate 
for  a  change  of  phraseology  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Protestant  Clergy  re- 
serves are  at  this  moment  applied,  in  part, 
to  tbe  sustainment  and  the  diffusion  of 
the  Catholic  religion.  The  present  Prime 
Minister,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  all  agreed  to  this 
momentous  alienation.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  alone  stood  by  his  colours — he 
implored,  he  adjured  the  House  of  Lords 
in  vain — he  called  on  the  Bishops  to  re- 
member their  oaths,  he  pointed  out  the 
disastrous  precedent  which  you  were  about 
to  make.  He  was  right — the  inference  is 
irresistible,  the  whole  appropriation  ques- 
tion is  involved  in  the  Clergy  reserves. 
But  consider  whether,  even  in  your  deal- 
ings with  the  Irish  Church,  you  have  not 
acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  your  posi- 
tion utterly  untenable.  By  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  you  abolished  Irish 
Church  rates.  You  thereby  subtracted  so 
much  from  the  property  of  the  Church— 
you  suppressed  a  certain  number  of  Bishop- 
rics, why  should  you  not  suppress  a  corre- 
spondmg  number  of  Benefices  ?  You  do  not 
want  so  many  Bishops — how  can  so  many 
parsons  be  required  by  youf  But  the 
Tithe  Bill  is  a  still  stronger  case.  In  1831 
the  Catholic  Members  asked  nothing  more 
than  that  you  should  apply  the  surplus  of 
E  a 
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Church  property  to  charity  and  education. 
They  never  proposed  to  confiscate  a  fourth 
and  give  it  to  the  Irish  Landlords.  In 
1835  that  proposition  was  made  by  the 
pres^^nt  Secretary-at-War,  then  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  To  the  Tories  the  entire  merit 
of  originating  that  wild  and  Wellingtonian 
measure  exclusively  belongs.  But  the 
gallant  Officer,  when  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, proposed  a  Bill  by  which  one-fourth 
of  the  tithe  was  confiscated  and  put  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Landlords^not  you ; 
you  would  not  alienate  Church  property 
•—not  you ;  but  with  one  blow  you  take 
away  one-fourth  of  their  tithes  from  the 
Church,  and  surrender  the  precious  frag- 
ment into  the  pockets  of  the  Protestant 
landlords  of  Ireland.  Your  own  conduct 
in  reference  to  the  Education  question  is 
the  strongest  illustration  of  your  own  sense 
of  the  incompetence  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  Establishment. 
In  England,  where  you  have  an  Estab- 
lished Church  which  teaches  the  religion 
of  the  people,  you  gave  up  your  Factory 
Bill;  you  have  perpetuated  ignorance, 
and  all  the  vices  which  it  engenders,  ra- 
ther than  infringe  on  the  sacerdotal  pre- 
rogatives of  your  Establishment^  which 
claims  the  tutelage  of  the  Nation's  mind ; 
while  in  Ireland  you  have  stripped  the 
Church  of  all  its  privileges,  and  declared 
it  to  be  unfit  for  one  of  its  most  important 
functions  —  the  direction  of  the  public 
mind;  nay,  more,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
who  now  thinks  it  politic  to  offer  his  homage 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
with  a  sincerity  of  panegyric  commen- 
surate^ I  hope,  with  its  exaggeration,  de- 
nounced that  clergy  for  their  factious 
opposition  to  the  Education  Board.  You 
have  thus,  by  your  own  acts,  pronounced 
a  virtual  condemnation  of  your  Establish- 
ment— that  monster  anomaly  to  which  no- 
thing in  Europe  is  to  be  compared.  Yes; 
there  is  one  analogy  to  be  found  to  your 
sacerdotal  institutions — there  is  one  coun- 
try in  Europe  in  which  your  Irish  policy 
has  been  faithfully  copied.  In  a  series  o7 
remarkable  Ukases  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  proclaims  the  eternal  union  be- 
tween Poland  and  Russia,  declares  it  to 
be  the  means  of  developing  the  great  na- 
tional advantages  of  Poland,  expresses  his 
surprise  that  the  Poles  should  be  so 
utterly  insensible  to  his  benevolence,  re- 
probates the  malcontents  by  whom  fanciful 
grievances  are  got  up,  and  establishes  the 
Greek  Church  as  an  excellent  bond  of 


connection  between  the  two  countries.  Is 
there  a  single  argument  that  can  be  urged 
in  favour  of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  Church  in  Poland? 
The  fee-simple  of  Poland  is  now  Russian. 
Property  in  Poland  has  been  Tartarised, 
by  very  much  the  same  process  by  which 
it  has  been  Protestantised  in  Ireland.  A 
Greek  hierarchy  will  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  the  nobility  in  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  will  be  eminently 
conducive  to  public  usefulness,  that  a  re- 
spectable Greek  clergyman  should  be 
located,  as  a  resident,  in  every  parochial 
subdivision  of  Poland,  with  a  living,  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  a  congregation.  Al- 
most every  year  we  have  a  debate  in  this 
House  touching  the  wrongs  of  Poland, 
and  an  assurance  is  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  will  use  his  l^st 
endeavours  to  procure  a  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  Poland.  I  have  sometimes 
thought,  that  in  case  Lord  Aberdeen 
should  venture  on  any  vehement  expostu- 
lation, which  is  not,  however,  very  likely, 
Count  Nesselrode  might  ask,  whether 
Russia  had  not  adopted  the  example  of 
England  towards  Ireland;  whether,  in 
Ireland,  torrents  of  blood  had  not  been 
poured  out  by  your  forefathers ;  whether 
Ireland  had  not  been  put  through  a  process 
of  repeated  confiscation ;  whether  the 
laws  of  Russia  were  more  detestable  than 
your  barbarous  penal  code  ;  and  whether, 
to  this  day,  you  do  not  persevere  in  main- 
taining an  ecclesiastical  institution  repug- 
nant to  the  interests,  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  creed,  and  abhorrent  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ? 
Such,  I  think,  would  be  the  just  reply  of 
a  Russian  statesman  to  my  Lord  Abendeen ; 
and,  since  I  have  named  my  Lord  Aber- 
deen, I  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  his  foreign  policy.  When  the  Home 
Office  plays,  in  reference  to  Ireland,  so  bel- 
ligerent a  part,  and  when  the  Secretary  of 
the  Colonies,  in  speaking  of  Ireland, 
''  stiffens  the  sinews  and  '*  summons  up 
the  blood,"  and,  I  may  venture  to  add, 
imitates  the  action  of  the  tiger,  nothing 
will  become  my  Lord  Aberdeen  so  much 
as  '*  mild  behaviour  and  humility.**  Rightly 
did  my  Lord  Ashburton,  under  his  aus- 
pices, concede  to  America  far  more  than 
America  could  plausibly  claim.  Rightly 
will  be  relinquish  the  Oregon  territory; 
rightly  has  he  endured  the  intrigues  of  the 
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Freoeh  Cabinet  in  Spain ;  rightly  did  he 
•peak  of  Algiers  as  a  **fait  accompli." 
Rightly  will  he  abandon  the  Treaties  of 
1831  and  1833,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade ;  but,  after  all,  this  pruden- 
tial complaisance  may  be  ultimately  of 
little  avail;  for  who  can  rely  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  that  international  friendship, 
which  rests  on  no  better  basis  than  the 
interchange  of  Royal  civilities?  Who  can 
rely  upon  the  stability  of  that  Throne  of 
the  Barricades,  which  has  neither  legiti- 
macy for  its  foundation,  nor  freedom  for 
its  prop.  And  if  it  falls,  how  fearful  the 
consequences  that  may  grow  out  of  its 
roins !  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
will  then  have  cause  to  revert  to  his  speech 
of  1829,  to  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Worcester  so 
emphatically  and  so  impressively  adverted. 
The  admonitions  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Sunderland,  will  then  be  de- 
serving of  regard.  These  topics  are  peri- 
lous, but  I  do  not  fear  to  touch  them.  It 
IS  my  thorough  conviction,  that  England 
would  be  able  to  put  down  any  insurrec- 
tionary movement,  with  her  gigantic 
force,  even  although  maddened  and  fran- 
tic Ireland  might  be  aided  by  calculating 
Prance.  But  at  what  a  terrible  cost  of 
treasure  and  of  life  would  treason  be  sub. 
doed.  Well  might  the  Duke  of  Wellio*;. 
ton,  although  familiar  with  fields  of  death, 
express  his  horror  at  the  contemplation  of 
civil  war.  War  in  Ireland  would  be  worse 
than  civil.  A  demon  would  take  posses- 
sion of  the  nation's  heart — every  feeling  of 
hamaniiy  would  be  extinguished — neither 
to  aex  nor  to  age  would  mercy  be  given. 
The  country  would  be  deluged  with  blood, 
and  when  that  deluge  had  subsided,  it 
would  be  a  sorry  consolation  to  a  British 
Statesman,  when  he  gazed  upon  the 
spectacle  of  desolation  which  Ireland 
would  then  present  to  him,  that  he  beheld 
the  spares  of  your  Established  Church  still 
standing  secure  amidst  the  desert  wth 
which  they  would  be  encompassed.  You 
have  adjured  us,  in  the  name  of  the  oath 
which  we  have  sworn  on  the  Gospel  of 
God — I  adjure  you,  in  the  name  of  every 
precept  contained  in  that  holy  book — in 
the  name  of  that  religion  which  is  the 
perfection  of  humanity— in  the  name  of 
every  obligation,  divine  and  human,  as 
you  are  men  and  Christians,  to  save  my 
country  from  those  evils  to  which  I  point, 
bat  to  avert  them,  and  to  remember,  that 
if  yoo  ahaU  be  the  means  of  precipitating  I 


that  country  into  perdition,  posterity  will 
deliver  its  great  finding  against  you, 
and  that  you  will  not  only  be  answerable 
to  posterity,  but  responsible  to  that  Judge, 
in  whose  presence,  clothed  with  the  blood 
of  civil  warfare,  it  will  be  more  than 
dreadful  to  appear.  But  God  forbid  that 
these  evils  should  ever  have  any  other  ex- 
istence, except  in  my  own  affrighted  ima- 
ginings, and  that  those  visions  of  disaster 
should  be  embodied  in  reality.  God 
grant  that  the  men  to  whom  the  destinies 
of  England  are  confided  by  their  Sove- 
reign, may  have  the  virtue  and  the  wis- 
dom to  save  her  from  those  fearful  ills  that 
so  darkly  and  so  densely  lower  upon  her. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  despair  of  my 
country ;  I  do  not  despair  of  witnessing 
the  time  when  Ireland  will  cease  to  be 
the  battle-field  of  faction  ;  when  our  mu- 
tual acrimonies  will  be  laid  aside ;  when 
our  fatal  antipathies  will  be  sacrificed  to 
the  good  genius  of  our  country.  Within 
the  few  days  that  have  elapsed  since  my 
return  to  England,  1  have  seen  enough  to 
convince  me,  that  there  exists  amidst  a 
large  portion  of  the  great  British  commu- 
nity, a  sentiment  of  kindliness  and  of 
good  feeling  towards  Ireland.  I  have  seen 
proofs  thatEnglishmenhave^with  a  generous 
promptitude,  if  they  have  felt  themselves 
wronged,  forgiven  the  man  who  may  have 
done  them  wrong.  That  if  Englishmen, 
noble  and  high-minded  Englishmen,  do 
but  conjecture  that  injustice  has  been  done 
to  a  political  antagonist,  swayed  by  their 
passion  for  fair  play,  they  will  fly  to  his 
succour,  and,  with  an  instinct  of  magna- 
nimity, enthusiastically  take  his  part.  I 
do  trust  that  this  exalted  sentiment  will  be 
appreciated  by  my  countrymen  as  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  that  it  may  be  so  appreciated, 
and  that  it  may  lead  to  a  perfect  national 
reconciliation,  and  that  both  countries, 
instead  of  being  bound  by  a  mere  parch- 
ment Union— a  mere  legal  ligament,  which 
an  event  may  snap — shall  be  morally,  po- 
litically* and  socially  identified,  is  the 
ardent  desire  of  one  who  has  many  faults, 
who  is  conscious  of  numerous  imper- 
fections, but  who,  whatever  those  im- 
perfections may  be,  is  not  reckless  of 
the  interests  of  his  country — is  devotedly 
attached  to  his  Sovereign  ;  and,  so  far 
from  wishing  for  a  dismemberment  of  this 
majestic  Empire,  offers  up  a  prayer,  as 
fervent  as  ever  passed  from  the  heart  to 
the  lips  of  any  one  of  you,  that  the  great- 
ness of  that  Empire  may  be  imperishable, 
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and  that  the  power,  and  that  the  afflu- , 
ence,  and  that  the  glory,  and  that  above  I 
all,  the  liberties  of  England  may  endure  I 
for  ever. 

Debate  again  adjourned. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  February  23,  1844. 

MiMiTTEs.]    Bills.    PnWic— !••  Tnmtfer  of  Property. 
PsTiTioNS  Pbsabmtih.     Bj  Um  Btshop  of  Eseter,  fh>in 

Penrith,  and  S  placet,  respecting  Si>mtual  Instruction 

in  Union  Workboiues. 

Spiritual    Instruction    in    Union 
Workhouses.]     Tlie   Bishop  of   Exeter 
presented  two  Petitions  from  Penwith  and 
Powder,  praying  the  House  to  introduce 
such  enactments  into  any  Bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Poor  Law  as  shall  make  due  provi- 
sion for  the  Spiritual  Instruction  and  Re- 
ligious Worship  of  the  Inmates  of  Union 
Workhouses  in  England.     The  right  rev. 
Prelate  said,  these  were  the  Petitions  which 
he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  lay  on 
their  Lordships'  Table ;  and,  having  done 
so,  he  should  now,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  proceed  to  move  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  "  a  Select  Committee  to  consider 
the  provision  made,  and  which  may  require 
to  be  made,  for  Religious  Worship  and 
Spiritual  Instrubtion  in  the  Union  Work- 
houses in  England  and  Wales."     It  might 
in   the  outset  be  convenient  for  him  to 
state,  that  noble  Lords  might  not  be  de- 
tained by  the  observations  with  which  he 
might  deem   it   necessary  to  preface  his 
Motion,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
press  that  Motion  to  a  division.     If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  concurred  with  him 
in   the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts  which 
he  should  bring  forward,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared in  that  Committee,  if  the  opportunity 
were  given  him,'  to  prove  every  tittle  which 
he  might  advance  by  the  most  respectable, 
the  most  irrefragable  evidence.    Still  he 
did  not  mean  to  press  this  question  to  a 
division.     It  was  his  intention  to  leave  the 
question  of  "  Committee  or  no  Committee" 
to  the  responsibility  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment;  but  he  should  state  on  what 
grounds  he  thought,  not  that  himself,  but 
that  the  country,  was  entitled  to  the  ap. 
pointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
matters  of  such  grave  importance.     Now, 
for  ten  years  past,  his  attention  had  been 
strongly  directed  towards,  and  excited  by, 
the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 


Act,  and  he  bad  witneased  daily  more  and 
more  the  evil  effects  of  that  Measure ;  but, 
in  no  portion  of  it  had  he  seen  such  la- 
mentable defects  as  in  the  spiritual  desti- 
tution which  it  entailed  on  large  bodies  of 
the  Poor  in  the  different  Unions  throush* 
out  the  country.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  that  general  spiritual 
destitution  which  was  said  to  prevail  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.     He  should 
speak  only  of  those  deficiencies  which  came 
within  his  own  immediate  notice.    The 
representations  which  had  reached  him  on 
this  subject  came  from  most  respectable 
portions  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity :  and  hb 
own  inquiries  satisfied  him  that  their  com- 
plaints were  perfectly  well-founded.     The 
cases  which  he  was  about  to  place  before 
the  House  had   reference  exclusively   to 
Unions  in  his  own  diocese.      The   first 
Union  to  which  he  should  advert  was  that 
of  Liskeard.     With  respect  to  that  Union, 
an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  brother  to  a  noble 
Earl — a  man  who  was  dear  to  every  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  his  virtues— 
who,  as  he  knew,  represented  a  very  an- 
cient family— informed  him  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain,  had 
been  settled  very  unfortunately.  They  had 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  clergyman  to 
the  office  of  Chaplain,  but  the  proposition 
was  rejected.     A  motion  was  then  made  to 
the  effect  that  a  Chaplain  was  necessary  ; 
and  he  (the  informant)  was  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  afterwards,  that  a  Dia- 
senting  Minister,  who  was  not  sent  for  by 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  was  perform- 
ing the  duty.    The  most  deplorable  efiect 
of  this  proceeding  was,  that  it  formed  a 
raecedent  for  similar  irregularity  elsewhere. 
The  success  of  the  Dissenters  in  this  in- 
stance urged  them  to  further  exertion,  and, 
leagued  with  the  economists,  they  prevented 
the  appointment  of  Chaplains  throughout 
the  different  Unions  of  the  diocese.     He 
held  in  his  hand  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement.     It  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Union  of  St.  AustePs.     That 
Union   contained  fifteen  parishes,  and  a 
population  of  31,000  persons.     Here  there 
was  no  Chaplain.     It  appeared  that  there 
was  a  very  large  room  adjoining  the  Unio&- 
house,  which  was  planned  and  erected  for  a 
chapel,  but  which  had  never  been  used  for 
that  purpose.     Some  years  since  a  struggle 
was  made  by  some  of  the  Clergy  to  get  a 
I  Chaplain  appointed,  but  without  success. 
,  At  the  same  time  a  motion  was  made  for 
admitting  Dissenting  Ministers,  and  canied. 
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Ever  nnce,  that  room  was  occupied  twice 
gh  a  Sundaj  by  the  Wesleyans,  and  on  al- 
ternate Toesdays,  the  Union  finding  can- 
dles. This  proceeding  was  decidedly  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  regulations  connected  with 
the  goremment  of  the  Unions— and,  ne- 
TerthelesSy  the  attempt  to  turn  this  room 
into  a  Dissenting  chapel  was  successful. 
This  very  room^  uilder  the  name  of 
**  Union-house,"  appeared  in  the  Wesley- 
ans*  quarterly  printed  directions.  They  had 
always  preachers  on  trial*  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Union-house  was  made  a 
training-place.  Inquiry  was  made  as  to 
what  instruction  was  giyen  to  the  children^ 
eighty-six  in  number,  and  by  whom  ?  The 
answer  was,  that  no  instruction  whatsoever 
was  eiren  to  the  children,  except  by  the 
schoolmaster  (who  was  also  porter)  and  the 
mistress,  his  wife^  so  that  their  Lordships 
would  observe  here,  that  the  Church  was 
actually  sacrificed,  and  prevented  from  im- 
parting instruction ;  and  that  such  instruc- 
tion as  was  g^ven  was  supplied  by  others 
who  were  opposed  to  her  tenets,  and  hostile 
to  her  ordinances.  The  next  case  was  that 
of  Bodmin ;  and  there  he  found  that  no 
Chaplain  was  appointed.  All  the  religious 
instruction  that  was  destined  for  that  Union 
was  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  curate  of 
the  parish.  The  parish  in  which  he  lived 
consisted  of  about  4,000  persons.  The 
curate  had  most  kindly  and  charitably  ex- 
tended his  services  to  the  Workhouse.  They 
had  service  every  Sunday  once,  and  once 
a  week.  Now  that  was  done  without  li- 
cence, and  indeed  was  in  violation  of  the 
law,  but  in  the  breach  of  that  law,  in 
such  a  matter  as  this,  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  must  say  that  he  could  not  but 
honour  the  rev.  Gentleman.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  St.  Colomb,  to  which  he 
begged  the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
Union  of  the  parishes  consisted  of  16,000 
persons.  They  had  no  religious  instruction 
except  such  as  could  be  supplied  by  the 
Clergyman  of  a  large  parish,  whose  time 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  in  attending 
to  his  own  duties.  In  that  workhouse 
there  were  forty-five  children^  and  the 
only  religious  instruction  they  received  was 
that  from  a  schoolmbtress,  and  when  pray- 
ers were  read  to  them,  they  were  read  by 
the  master  of  the  workhouse.  He  now 
came  to  notice  the  case  of  St.  Germain's 
in  which  no  religious  duties  were  per- 
formed except  such  as  were  given  by  the 
Clei^yman,  who  had  a  large  parish  to  at- 
tend to.  In  that  workhouse  there  were 
thir^-tiixee  aged  and  infirm  persons  thus 


left  without  any  religious  instruction.  The 
next  case  was  that  of  Helston,  in  the  work- 
house of  which  gratuitous  religious  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  the  curate.  The  parish 
where  he  lived  consisted  of  4000  inhabi- 
tants. The  curate  had  to  go  five  or  six 
miles  once  a  week  to  perform  those  duties, 
for  which  no  pecuniary  remuneration  was 
afiTorded.  The  Minister  of  the  parish  had 
the  whole  of  his  time  employed  in  attend- 
ing to  his  duties,  and  he  could  not  give 
any  religious  instruction.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  then  came  to  notice  the  case  of  the 
Union  of  Penzance.  That  Union  consist- 
ed of  no  fewer  than  nineteen  parishes,  and 
the  population  extended  to  the  number  of 
49,951  individuals.  On  an  application  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain  to  that 
workhouse,  that  application  was  resisted. 
True  it  was,  that  there  was  a  person  ap- 
pointed, but  he  was  one  who  had  apostatised 
from  the  Church.  A  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  know- 
ing the  facts  of  the  case,  undertook  to  do 
the  duty,  but  the  Board  of  Guardians  re- 
fused. What  the  Board  of  Guardians  did 
was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
no  Chaplain  could  be  appointed  to  a  work- 
house who  had  not  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  the 
licence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  was 
also  requisite  in  the  second  place  to  com- 
plete it.  But  what  did  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians do  in  this  instance?  They  elected 
the  individual  to  whom  he  had  alluded, 
who  had  apostatised  from  the  Church. 
Now  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  begged 
here  to  be  understood  as  bringing  no  charge 
of  moral  misconduct  against  that  individual. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Church,  he 
withdrew  '* reverend"  from  his  name,  and 
he  appeared  in  public  in  coloured  clothes. 
He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Indepen- 
dent Dissenters  of  Penzance,  and  attached 
himself  to  their  body.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  Dissenter  of  fortune  in  the 
place,  and  the  children  the  offspring  of  that 
marriage,  were  all  baptised  in  that  faith. 
On  his  being  appointed  to  act  as  religious 
instructor  to  the  Union  Workhouse  no 
notice  was  given  to  him  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  as  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  which 
was  required  by  law,  but  the  whole  facts 
of  the  case  were  transmitted  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  London,  who  sent 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  down,  and  the  . 
result  was  that  that  individual  was  elected. 
The  right  rev.  Bishop  then  proceeded  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  an 
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inquiry  into  a  frightful  tragedy  which  took 
place  in  the  workhouse.  There  was  in 
the  Unioi)  Workhouse  an  unhappy  woman 
who  was  brutally  treated  by  the  master  of 
the  workhouse^  and  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  be  placed  in  solitude  and  dark- 
ness. When  she  heard  what  the  nature  of 
the  punishment  she  was  destined  to  undergo 
was,  she  at  once  said  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure such  solitude,  and  if  she  were  sent  to 
undergo  the  punishment  with  no  one  to 
speak  to  she  very  much  feared  that  she 
should  lose  her  senses  and  that  she  should 
commit  suicide.  She  was  sent  there,  and 
she  did  destroy  herself.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  master  of  the  work- 
house for  his  inhuman  conduct,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  refused  to  dismiss  him.  When 
the  proposition  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  one  gentleman.  Colonel  Wade, 
whom  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  named 
to  his  honour,  insisted  upon  the  man's  re- 
moval, but  without  effect.  He  mentioned 
this  with  a  view  of  insisting  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  London  were  bound 
to  have  an  especial  eye  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Poor  Law  Act  was  carried  out. 
The  individual  to  whom  he  had  before  al- 
luded as  being  elected,  was  still  in  the  same 
situation.  The  rev.  gentleman  the  vicar 
of  the  parish,  who  acted  as  an  ex-officio 
Guardian  to  the  Poor  Law  Union,  told 
him  that  the  Church  prayers  were  much 
abridged  by  him ;  and  that  he  administered 
the  Baptism  in  the  workhouse  on  all  occa- 
sions when  births  took  place  there  without 
considering  whether  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  private  Baptisms,  and  also 
without  making  any  registry  in  the  parish. 
The  rule  was,  to  consider  the  children  al. 
ways  in  danger,  and  to  have  them  privately 
Baptized  by  the  Chaplain  a  few  hours 
after  birth.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  ad- 
ministered by  this  individual  contrary  to 
all  law  and  authority  fpur  times  a  year  in 
the  chapel.  So  much  for  Penzance.  He 
now  must  draw  attention  to  another  Union 
— that  of  Redruth.  This  would  not  pre- 
sent the  horrors  of  the  last  case,  but  there 
were  here  carried  on  irre^larities  of  the 
most  startling  kind,  and  irregularities  of 
which  the  Commissioners  in  London  were 
cognizant  from  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  The  Union  of  Redruth 
contained  only  eight  parishes,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  48,987  persons,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  at  this  time  the  population  was 
50,000  persons,  and  was  increasing  annu- 
ally. There  was  a  Chaplain  there,  but  how 
was  he  appointed?    Why,  it  seemed  that 


there,  too,  the  Dissenters,  encouraged  by 
the  succero  of  the  Dissenters  at  Liu^eard, 
had  made  exertions  and  passed  resolutions 
that  the  Clergyman  who  was  to  perform  the 
duty  which  the  law  required  of  him,  should 
only  perform  service  once  on  each  Sunday, 
and  that  the  Methodist  teachers  should 
perform  the  other  service  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Union.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain  could 
be  obtained,  and  when  it  was  obtained  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  had  entreated  them 
to  eive  some  salary,  if  only  a  nominal  one  ; 
and  he  proposed  that  1/.  a  year  should  be 
given,  which  would  satisfy  the  letter  of 
the  law.  At  the  same  time  the  Guardians 
pressed  upon  the  Commissioners  the  neces- 
sity of  having  these  Methodist  meetings 
in  the  Chapd  on  Sunday  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Church  Service ;  and  upon 
the  whole,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  had 
thought  it  better  to  submit  to  it  Some- 
time afterwards  the  same  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, thinking  the  salary  of  liL  a  year 
somewhat  small,  had  entreated  the  Guar- 
dians to  give  30Z.  a  year ;  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  ex  officio  Guardians  and  some 
wealthy  individuals  had  made  a  subscrip- 
tion also,  to  the  amount  of  60/.  a  year ; 
making  in  all  90/.  a  year  as  the  remunenu 
tion  for  the  Chaplain.  But  in  this  case  no 
Clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  would 
undertake  the  office.  And  for  two  years 
the  parish  had  been  using  every  effort,  by 
advertising,  to  obtain  a  Chaplain,  but,  from 
the  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  no 
chaplain  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  office 
was  filled,  after  a  manner,  by  a  stranger  to 
the  diocese,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who,  he  rejoiced  had, 
been  permitted  most  irregularly  to  perform 
Service  in  this  Church.  In  this  Union- 
house  there  were  no  fewer  than  306  in- 
mates, about  150  being  children.  These 
persons  being  concentrated  from  a  large 
Parish,  imposed  a  heavier  doty  on  a  Min- 
ister than  attendance  to  a  Parish  of  306 
inhabitants.  Almost  every  individual  must 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  his  time,  if  he 
did  his  duty.  It  was  therefore  really  im- 
possible, unless  the  whole  time  of  one  Cler- 
gyman were  given  to  the  duty,  that  the 
office  could  be  effectually  fulfilled.  There 
was  no  means  of  giving  education  to  the 
children  except  by  means  of  the  school 
master  of  the  house,  and  he  need  not  state 
what  kind  of  education  that  was.  There 
were  other  places  in  the  County  of  Com- 
wall  where  there  was  similar  xenussness  j 
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lnit>  without  going  into  all  these  cases,  he 
would  only  say  that  there  was  not  an 
Union  Workhouse  where  there  was  avail- 
able provision  in  this  respect,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  greatest  defenders  of  this  law. 
In  Devonshire  the  first  Union  he  would 
notice  was  that  of  Axminster.  A  Gentle- 
man who  had  recently  filled  the  office  of 
Chaplain  there  had  informed  him  that  on 
the  whole  the  religious  services  of  the 
Church  were  satisfactorily  performed  there, 
and  were  most  gratefully  received  by  the 
poor.  He  had  entreated  the  Board  of 
Guardians  to  permit  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  workhouse  to  be  set  apart  solely  for 
religious  worship,  and  had  obtained  this 
boon.  In  the  great  majority  of  places  the 
dining-hall  was  made  the  only  place  for 
religious  service.  The  poor  people  were 
most  grateful  at  having  this  room  granted 
to  them,  which  they  csdled  the  chapel,  and 
had  been  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
place  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
House  of  God.  He  mentioned  this  be^ 
cauae  it  was  a  duty  of  their  Lordships  to 
take  care,  in  the  Bill  to  be  brought  before 
theoEi,  that  a  part  of  every  workhouse 
should  be  set  apart  solely  for  religious 
worship.  He  was  not  asking  their  Lord- 
ships to  run  into  any  great  expense  for 
erecting  fine  Chapels,  but  he  implored  them 
to  take  care  that  in  each  workhouse  some 
room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
free  from  all  the  desrading  exhibitions 
which  must  take  place  m  the  dining-hall. 
From  Axmbster  he  would  proceed  to 
Kingsbridge.  There  the  appointment  of  a 
Chaplain  had  been  insisteld  upon.  The 
Chaplain,  however,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, was  obliffed  to  resign  his  office,  and 
then  the  Board  of  Guardians  had  thought 
fit  to  try  the  patience  of  the  Commissioners 
and  to  refuse  to  appoint  another.  Remon* 
strances  had  been  made  by  the  ex^^fficio 
Guardians,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  implored  the  Com- 
missioners to  insist  on  the  appointment. 
The  Commissioners  had  sent  down  word  to 
the  Board  of  Guardians  that  unless  they 
made  the  appointment  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  a  mandamus.  The 
Board  of  Guardians  had  disregarded  this 
threat,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
remonstrances  had  become  more  and  more 
urgent.  A  correspondence  had  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  and  the  Guardians  had 
given  anftsuranoe  no  less  than  six  difierent 
times  that  the  question  should  be  taken  into 
their  Gonrideration,  and  the  case  rested  now 
where  it  wasy  potwitb^Unding  what  had 


been  stated  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
was  bound  in  justice  to  state  that  the 
Guardians  entreated  the  Commissioners  to 
wait  until  a  Chancery  Suit  in  which  the 
rector  was  engaged  had  terminated,  as  they 
thought  of  appointing  him  the  Chaplain. 
This  state  of  things  had  gone  on  for  two 
years.  He  lamented  that  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Devon  he  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  his  advocacy  on  this 
question.  The  Clergyman  of  the  Parish* 
who  had  two  charges  on  his  hands,  and  a 
cure  of  2,000  souls,  had  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  undertake,  not  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  chaplain,  but  to  give  what 
assistance  was  in  his  power.  Whilst  a 
Chaplain  had  been  apjpointed  divine  service 
had  been  performed  in  a  kind  of  pulpit 
placed  against  one  of  the  walls  of  a  room 
in  which  the  people  took  their  meals,  and 
in  which  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  all 
denominations  alternately  preached  on  Fri- 
day evenings.  There  were  266  paupers  in 
this  Union,  115  of  whom  were  children  un- 
der fifteen  years  of  age,  who  had  no  religious 
instruction  whatever.  The  visitors'  book 
of  the  Union  House  contained  entries  such 
as  '*  The  Rev.  — «  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ  and  to  visit  the  sick."  AU  this 
was  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Commissioners  and  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  now  proceeded 
to  the  Union  of  Oakhampton,  and  from 
the  Minister  of  that  Parish  he  had  that 
day  received  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  things  there  :— 

"  The  arerage  number  of  paupers  in  the 
bouse  is  about  140,  children  and  adults  being 
of  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  paupers 
were  formerly  allowed  to  attend  the  parish 
church  on  Sunday,  but  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  unable  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  by  fire,  and  the  present 
place  of  worship  not  being  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  them  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 
Those  who  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians 
have  leave  granted  them  to  attend  divine 
service  on  Wednesday  evening,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  many  avail  themselves  of  this 
privilege.  The  Guardians  have  hitherto  always 
refused  to  appoint  a  salaried  Chaplain,  and  a 
motion  which  Mr.  Woolcombe,  a  Magistrate 
and  ex^qfficio  Guardian,  twice  brought  forward 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain,  with  the 
consent  of  the  legal  authorities,  to  be  paid  by 
himself  for  one  year,  met  with  a  similar  result. 
A  number  of  most  ignorant  human  beings  are, 
therefore,  congregated  together  without  any 
spiritual  superintendence,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  Workhouse  assures  me  how  disgraceful 
is  their  behaviour,  and  bow  unpleasant  his 
positiQQ  in  coosequeace.  Most  of  the  children 
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born  in  the  house  are  illegitimate ;  they  are 
iieTer  brought  to  the  church  to  be  bapti&ed, 
some  of  the  parents  appearing  totally  in- 
different about  the  matter,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  perform  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism in  the  Workhouse,  unless  in  cases  of 
dangerous  illness.  This  I  have  always  ex- 
pressed myself  as  ready  to  do  when  re* 
3uired ;  several  children  however  having  lately 
led  unbaptizedy  and  having  been  buried  in 
consequence  without  any  service  performed 
over  them  ;  (this  I  know  has  occurred  two  or 
three  times  within  the  last  six  weeks  in  the 
parish  of  North  Tawton  alone),  I  feel  it  my 
painful  duty,  acting  with  the  advice  of  some  of 
my  brother  Clergy,  to  call  your  Lordship's  at- 
tention to  the  degraded  state  of  our  Union 
Workhouse,  in  the  hope  that  something  in  the 
way  of  improvement  may  be  effected." 

He  would  not  weaken  the  efiect  of  this 
plain  statement.  But  one  result  could 
ensue  from  this  tremendous  fact.  That 
was  not  a  place,  though  it  was  an  occasion, 
in  which  he  ought  to  enlarge  upon  the  ines- 
timable Uessing  of  baptism ;  but  he  could 
not  hdp  believing  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous '  responsuiility  attached  to  the 
hazarding  of  their  eternal  salvation  by  the 
non-baptism  of  infants.  But  most  tremend- 
ous was  the  responsibility  of  those  who  had 
Eermitted  such  a  state  of  things,  and  who 
ad  put  to  hazard  the  eternal  salvation  of 
these  children.  In  the  Union  of  Tavistock, 
which  was  the  next  cftse  he  had  to  lubmit 
to  their  Lordships,  there  had  not  been  one 
sixpence  given  by  the  Board  of  Ouardians 
to  supply  the  place  of  Chaplain,  and  in 
consequence  they  permitted  the  curate  of 
that  parish  of  1,000  souls,  when  exhausted 
by  two  services  in  the  Church,  to  give  one 
service  at  the  workhouse.  AU  this  was  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Somerset  House  Commissioners.  He  now 
came  to  Tiverton,  and  regarding  that  place 
it  80  happened  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
that  morning.  There  was  a  chapel  there, 
and  the  poor  inmates  had  been  permitted  to 
attend  church  once  a  day  on  Sunday.  But 
aomething  was  to  be  daae  in  this  chapel, 
and  therefore,  in  the  afternoon,  service  was 
to  be  performed  there; — ^by  whom?  Bj 
the  master  of  the  workhouse,  who  went 
into  the  chapel,  and  there  enacted  the  part 
of  Clergyman.  It  appeared  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  given  notice  of  this 
Motion  before  their  Lordships,  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  this  place  had  taken  alarm, 
and  had  had  a  meeting,  and  passed  a  reso- 
Intion,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  with 
hfeathkss  haste -^  what  did  their  Lordshipe 
think  to  do?— 40  appoint  a  chaplain?  No!^ 


but  to  permit  the  poor  to  go  to  the  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday.  These  were  cases 
which  had  occurred  in  his  own  diocese,  and 
these  cases  were  of  a  kind  in  which  he 
should  confidently  rely  on  the  consequences 
of  the  Motion  which  he  now  made.  He 
contended  that  the  whole  of  these  cases 
were  of  such  a  kind  that,  if  true,  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  should  be  called  on  to  ex- 
plain to  the  country  how  they  had  dared 
to  neglect,  or  rather  to  abuse  their  trust. 
When  he  moved  for  this  Committee,  he  was 
ready  to  prove  everything  which  he  had 
brought  forward.  He  thought  it  was  due 
in  justice  to  these  Commissioners  them- 
selves, that  they  should  have  the  opportu- 
nity which  he  was  ready  to  give  them  of 
disproving  his  statements.  Since  the  no- 
tice of  his  Motion,  he  had  received  several 
letters  on  the  subject— one  from  York,  and 
this  opened  an  important  case,  because  it 
had  shown  what  had  been  the  main  stirring 
principle  which  had  prevented  the  appoint- 
ment of  Chaplains  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  Union  of  York  contained  seventy-nine 
parishes,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  of  900,000  souls.  In  Au- 
gust of  last  year,  a  Motion  had  been  made 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians  there,  to  ap- 
point a  Chaplain.  That  Motion  had  been 
successfullj  opposed.  On  what  grounds? 
Why^,  almost  entirely  on  the  pound  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  would 
not  incur  the  expense  of  having  a  Chaplain. 
He  appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  near  him 
(LDrd  Whamdiffe)  if  that  were  not  the 
motive  which  prevailed  in  refusing  to  ap« 
point  a  Chaplain  to  the  York  Union? 
[Lord  WhamcUffe :  Yes,  it  is.]  He  said, 
it  was  the  expense  which  prevented  the 
appointment  of  Chaplains  to  Unions  in  the 
North  of  England.  [Lord  WhamcUffe  ex- 
pressed his  dissent.^  He  was  aware  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  lived,  no  such  motive  could  be  im- 
puted to  the  Board  of  Guardians.  A  peti- 
tion was  sent  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Commissioners  returned  expressions  of 
regret  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist.  The  question  was  brought  forward 
again  in  December,  and  then  they  were 
told  with  a  jeer  that  the  Commissioners  in 
London  had  been  informed  of  the  circum. 
stance — ^that  they  (the  Board  of  Guardians) 
had  expected  a  mandamus  befos^this,  but 
that  the  Commissioners  had  Contented 
themselves  with  merely  saying  they  re- 
mtted  what  had  been  done;  and  so  the 
Board  ridiculed  the  notion  of  appointing  % 
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Clia|ilaiii»  and  thus  the  friends  of  religion 
were  ^in  disajroointed  in  their  hopei. 
He  should  now  caU  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  another  Union,  and  that 
a  yery  important  Union  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  In  that  Union  there  were 
twenty«*nine  parishes,  and  those  parishes 
oomauied  a  populatbn  of  59,000  persons, 
the  Workhouses  heing  four  in  numh^.  The 
paupen  in  the  Union  Workhouse  at  Preston 
amounted  usually  to  491  persons.  It  ap- 
peared that  no  Chaplain  was  paid  for  at- 
tending to  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  large 
amount  of  inmates*  and  this  fact  he  was 
enahled  to  state  upon  the  authority  of  one 
who  was  himself  an '  ex  officio  Guardian. 
lie  stated,  that  in  all  there  were  718  in- 
mates in  the  four  Workhouses  of  the  Preston 
Union,  that  about  two«thirds  of  them  were 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  189 
were  children  within  the  a^  of  education, 
that  there  was  no  full  service  on  the  Sun- 
day, that  the  Clergy  of  the  town  attended 
yoluntarily,  and  that  they  were  not  able  to 
perform  full  sendee  on  more  than  one  day 
in  the  week ,  and,  whether  instructions  or 
spiritual  oomfort  were  regarded,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  common  gaol  was  pre- 
ferable. There  was  no  moral  control,  no 
inspection,  no  superintendence.  That  was 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Preston  Union,  a 
place  where,  whether  the  morals,  health, 
education,  or  religion  of  the  inmates  were 
emsidered,  were  less  preferable  than  the 
prisoD.  At  Stockport,  they  said  that  they 
wanted  no  parson^  as  they  had  assistance 
fVom  the  Dissenters  for  nothing.  In  the 
York  Union,  since  September,  1840,  there 
had  died  in  the  Workhouse  fifty-two  per- 
sona, of  whom  fifty  were  Protestants,  prin- 
cipally members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  not  one  of  those  persons  was  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  reeeiring  the  Sacrament 
Iroas  the  time  of  admission  into  the  house 
tin  their  death.  But  the  case  of  Maccles- 
field was  much  worse  than  that  at  Preston 
— there  matters  were  of  a  still  more  pain- 
ful character.  At  Macclesfield,  in  the  ad- 
ioining  county  of  Chester,  the  curate  had 
heen  obUoed  to  make  ^erts  for  the  instruc- 
tioo  of  the  poor  whidi  were  quite  beyond 
his  strength,  and  when  he  quitted  the 
workhouse  the  aged  paupers  expressed  the 
deepest  rmet.  Since  he  left,  another 
dergyman  nad  taken  up  the  case.  From 
that  Cknlleman's  lett^,  received  this  morn- 
ing, whi%  was  a  document  of  some  length, 
it  appeared  that  he  was  usher  at  the  free- 
gmmvan*9chool  at  Maedesfield,  and  that 
be  was  accustomed  togiv^  a  pertian  of  the 


small  quantity  of  leisure  that  he  enjoyed  to 
the  duty  of  a£Rirding  relisious  instruction 
to  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  He  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  allow  him  to 
read,  if  not  the  whole,  a  considerable  por* 
lion  of  the  letter  with  which  he  had  been 
favoured  by  this  Gentleman :— » 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  befote  your  Lord« 
ship  the  following  facts,— 1.  As  to  the  Union 
Workhouse :  the  number  of  its  inmates  has 
sometimes  reached  300,  but  at  present  it  is 
slightly  under  200,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  that  during  the  last  seven  months,  the 
Duml^r  has  varied  from  about  240  to  ITO.  Of 
these,  the  adults  would  certainly  average  more 
than  150  and  the  great  majority  woaldt  if  asked, 
either  profess  themselves  oMmbers  of  oar 
Church,  acknowledge  that  they  had  gone  lo 
no  place  of  worship,  or,  what  is  as  common, 
<  to  all  sorts.'  For  these  there  is  ao  religioes 
instruction  or  ministerial  superiatendenoe 
whatever,  provided  by  the  Guardians.  The 
natural  results  ure,  that  the  very  little  religion 
which  does,  or  at  all  events  which  till  lately 
did  exist,  is  either  entirely  Sectarian,  or  sa^ 
vooring  strongly  of  Schism.  The  state  of  mo- 
ral depravity  and  religious  destitution  is 
frightml,  and  the  utter  shameleasness  and 
moral  degradation  which  prevails  among  the 
young  women  in  particular  are  quite  appalling. 
From  the  construction  of  the  house— an  oM 
factory  converted  into  a  Workhouse— anything 
like  classification,  is  impossible,  and  a  mode- 
rately modest  woman  (unless  indeed,  she 
should  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  sufficiently 
ill  to  secure  her  a  place  in  one  of  the  sick- 
wards,  where  it  is  practicable  to  enforce 
stricter  discipline)  would,  after  a  stay  of  some 
weeks  in  the  house,  it  is  my  firm  eoovtctioo, 
go  out,  almost  iniallibly,  a  hopeless  proetitate. 
The  language  which  someHmes  has  met  my 
ear  has  been  roost  dreadful,  and  the  Gover- 
nor who  is  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  I  believe, 
to  God  as  well  as  to  roan,  laments  the  state  of 
things ;  but,  until  the  removal  of  the  paupers 
to  the  house,  which  is  being  built  for  them,  be 
sees  no  prospect  of  amendment.  In  August 
last,  I  found  that,  eicepting  very  mre  visiu  ef 
one  clergyman,  no  one  (save  some  Methodists 
on  Sunday)  went  near  the  sick  and  dying ; 
and  at  the  time  to  which  I  allude,  I  found  two 
or  three  persons  actually  dying,  without  any 
care  having  been  taken  to  warn,  to  instruct, 
or  to  comfort  them.  The  paupers  have  fre- 
quently themselves  complained  of  the  way  in 
which  thev  had  been  negleeied.  An  old  wt^ 
man  one  day  said  to  me,  *  Why,  Sir,  no  one 
has  been  near  us  since  Mr.  —  was  obliged 
to  give  up,  and  here  vre  are,  a  parcel  of  old 
blind  creatures,  hard  at  death's  door,  and  no 
one  seems  to  think  of  us,  or  to  care  whether 
we  go  to  heaven  or  hell.'  And  oh,  my  Lord, 
she  spoke  the  tad,  the  shameful  truth  I  When 
I  said  that  no  religious  instniction  was  t^ 
forded  by  the  Guardians  I  ought  to  have 
sseationedy  that  they  dkl  give  permissiei  to 
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the  Wesieyaa  Methodist  bo^  to  have  two 
regular  services  on  Friday  ana  Sundays,  and 
to  hold  prayer  meetings;  which  is  still  conti- 
nued to  them,  though  I  am  in  a  manner  ac- 
knowledged by  the  same  body.  I  grieve  to  say, 
that  this  '  religious  instruction'  has  done  more 
harm  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  The  poor 
creatures,  from  confinement  and  other  causes, 
are  easily  wrought  upon,  and  in  several  in- 
stances, in  one  most  melancholy  one,  my 
endeavours  to  bring  about  anything  like  a 
wholesome  religious  feeling,  as  far  as  by 
the  Lord's  blessing  I  might  be  enabled  so  to 
do,  have  been  entirely,  and  most  mischievously 
baffled.  I  could,  did  I  not  fear  lest  I  should 
swell  this  letter  into  a  volume,  supply  your 
Lordship  with  many  instances  of  the  wretched 
state  of  things  among  those  (both  men  and  wo- 
men) who  are  not  ill  enough  to  find  an  asylum 
in  the  sick-wards.  The  Governor's  constant 
complaint  is,  that  the  young  men  and  women, 
having  nothing  to  do,  and  there  being  no 
means  of  instructing  them,  are  running  wild, 
and  always  in  mischief.  One  case  I  will  give. 
A  young  woman  who  had  been  seduced  in  a 
very  shocking  and  disgraceful  manner,  came 
to  the  house ;  of  course,  she  had  a  place  as- 
signed her  among  the  common  herd ;  fortu- 
nately she  became  very  ill,  and  was  for  long 
confined  to  one  of  the  sick-wards.  She  seem- 
ed  for  a  time  exceedingly  penitent,  and  I 
really  believe  that  she  sorrowed  after  a  godly 
sort.  She  told  me,  that  she  was  very  thank- 
ful that  she  had  been  brought  into  that  ward, 
and  that  she  felt  how  good  the  Lord  had  been 
in  his  dealings  with  her,  for  had  she  stayed  in 
the  room  she  had  previously  occupied,  she 
should  have  been  driven  distracted.  She  said, 
I  could  have  no  notion  '  how  bad  they  were.' 
And  yet  for  the  reformation  of  these  persons, 
not  one  step  has  been  taken,  excepting  the 
efforts  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  in  aid 
pf  which  I  receive  no  kind  of  encouragement, 
nothing  but  the  same  permission  given  to  the 
Dissenters,  not  even  a  grant  for  books.  First, 
as  to  the  children.  The  children  are  taught  by 
a  pauper  school  master  occasionally  in  the 
evenings,  and  at  intervals.  On  Sunday  they 
have,  till  last  Sunday,  gone  to  the  Sunday- 
school,  in  connexion  with  the  parish  Church. 
Now,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case,  the  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  to  go  with  them  to 
Church  and  bring  them  back,  having  but  little 
authority  over  them ;  and  the  Governor,  being 
unable  to  find  a  pauper  whom  he  can  trust, 
has  to-day  told  me,  that  he  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  an  end  to  their  going  out  of  the 
walls  on  Sunday,  and  we  have  just  been  try- 
ing to  organize  something  like  a  plan  for  a 
Sunday  School  in  the  house.  Whom  we  are 
to  procure  to  teach  the  poor  children,  I  have 
yet  to  ascertain.  The  last  pauper  school-mas- 
ter,  who  also  acted  as  my  clerk,  was  dismissed 
for  being  in  a  state  of  intoxication  during 
divine  service,  about  six  weeks  ago*  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  availing  himself  of  his  privilege 
pf  f  oing  oat  with  the  childreoi  to  procure  in- 


toxicating liquors,  and  this  resulted  in  a  dis- 
graceful exhibition.  This  person  can,  moreover, 
read  but  indifferently,  and  writing  is  an  ac- 
complishment which  be  possesses  in  the  smalU 
est  possible  degree.  As  to  my  own  connexion 
with  the  Workhouse,  it  is  voluntary ;  and 
when  my  services  were  first  tendered,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  them  was  by  some  of  the  Guar- 
dians opposed,  on  the  ground,  that  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  Methodist  would  be  unhandsome 
treatment.  However,  it  was  at  last  decided, 
that  the  Methodists  should  either  have  their 
service  in  another  room  at  the  same  time  as 
that  which  I  had  fixed  on  for  the  performance 
of  divine  service,  or  should  fix  upon  some 
other  hour ;  and  I,  on  my  part,  was  not  to 
interfere  with  their  Friday  evening  ser- 
vice, as  at  first  I  proposed  to  do.  I  have  for 
the  last  six  months  (with  the  exception  of  an 
interval  for  my  Christmas  holidays,  when  I 
arranged  with  my  clerical  friends  to  take  the 
Sunday  services  for  me)  performed  divine  sei^ 
vice  (as  far  as  a  deacon  can)  regularly  on 
Wednesday  and  on  Sunday  evenings.  I  can 
only  give  them  evening  service,  because  in  the 
week  I  am  engaged  as  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  grammar  school,  and  on  Sunday  I  have 
two  services  in  the  little  church  of  which  I  am 
minister.  The  sick-wards  I  visit  after  school 
hours  every  evening  in  the  week,  excepting 
generally  Monday,  on  which  evening  I  rest, 
and  Saturday,  which  I  spend  in  my  little  dis- 
trict at  B— ,  three  miles  and  a  half  from 
this  place.  I  have  procured  the  assistance  of 
clerical  friends  in  Priests'  orders  to  administer 
the  holy  eucharist  to  the  sick  several  times ;  on 
one  occasion  to  as  many  as  six  of  the  old  and 
infirm,  with  whom  I  took  some  pains  pre- 
viously. Indeed,  I  have  always  taken  care  to 
employ  all  possible  caution  before  I  admitted 
any  of  the  paupers  into  the  number  of  those 
who  were  permitted  to  receive;  that  holy  mys- 
tery. I  have  also  formed  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  young  men  and  women,  but 
I  fear  that  I  lack  bodily  strength  to  carry  them 
out ;  and,  after  all,  my  Lord,  what  can  I  do 
among  so  many  ?  I  have  but  little  leisure,  and 
the  people  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
I  can,  indeed,  visit  the  sick,  and  have  without 
intermission  done  so  since  August,  excepting 
during  the  short  interval  to  which  I  before 
alluded ;  but,  oh !  how  seldom  is  it  that  the 
most  unremitted  attention  on  the  dying  pauper 
avails  anything!  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
when  they  become  confined  to  their  beds,  it  is 
too  late.  I  fear  that  I  shall  have  wearied 
your  Lordship  with  this  long  history,  and  I 
will  only  further  say  on  this  head,  that  a  more 
wretched  instance  of  negligence,  and  conse- 
quent spiritual  destitution,  than  is  presented 
in  this  miserable  Workhouse,  cannot  well  be 
imagined.  I  think  it  also  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful whether  the  guardians  have  any  immediate 
notion  of  appointing  a  chaplin  ;  in  fact,  I  fear 
that  many  avail  themselves  of  my  gratuitous 
services  to  delay  uking  any  steps  towards 
this  most  desirable  object/' 
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He  Lad  been  requested  by  the  Gentle- 
snan  from  whom  this  letter  came  to  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  names  of  places  or  of 
parties,  and  he  should  readily  comply  with 
this  request,  if  his  not  doing  so  could  in 
any  respect  prove  injurious  or  dangerous  to 
the  good  and  single-minded  man  from 
whom  that  letter  proceeded.  He  then 
went  on  to  say  :— 

'^  I  am  about  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
goardiaos  to  entreat  tbem  to  bestir  them- 
aeWes,  and  to  inform  tbem  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther my  health  will  permit  rae  to  continue  my 
present  labours,  and  to  work  out  mj  plans  for 
improTing  the  condition  of  the  adults  for 
many  months ;  and  were  they  to  feel  that  their 
flagrant  conduct  had  been  exposed  through 
my  instnimentalityi  I  should  have  no  chance 
of  carrying  my  objects,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Dissenting  guardians  would  make  my 
supposed  treason  an  imaginary  ground  for 
renewing  their  opposition  to  the  appointment 
of  a  chaplain.** 

This  single-minded  man,  only  desirous 
to  do  good,  had  begged  him  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  not  to  mention  his  name ;  and  for 
this  reason,  because  he  was  about  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  guardians,  from  fear 
that  his  health  would  not  much  longer 
permit  him  to  work  out  a  plan  he  had 
coDceiTed  for  the  improvement  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor— «nd  because  it  was  not 
impossible  that  the  dissenting  guardians 
might  make  his  leaving  a  ground  for  refus- 
ing to  appoint  a  Chaplin.  He  had  been 
assured  that  the  author  of  this  letter  was  a 
man  of  the  most  incorruptible  infegrity, 
and  that  his  lightest  assertion  was  as 
worthy  of  credence  as  the  solemn  declara- 
tion  of  the  most  honourable  of  men.  That 
Gentleman  was  a  man  who  could  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  displeasure  of  the 
guardians;  he  might  defy  the  guardians, 
or  any  other  authorities  connected  with 
the  Administration  of  the  Poor-law.  He 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  no  man 
eoald  doubt  that  the  Poor-law  Commis- 


I  would  feel  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  refrain,  after  the  present  exposure,  from 
lending  down  a  peremptory  order  for  'the 
appointment  of  a  chaplain.  He  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  suppose  that  that 
order  would  not  be  immediately  issued 
and  attended  to.  If  not,  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  pro- 
pose to  Uieir  Lordships  that  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  pray- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  officers,  whose 
doty  it  was  to  make  provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor.    He  was  not  vain 


enough  to  suppose  because  he  brought  for* 
ward  such  a  Motion  that  it  would  be  obeyed, 
but  if  they  placed  any  faith  in  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made,  he  was  satis* 
fied  that  the  noble  Lords  would  feel  anx« 
ious  to  carry  to  the  Throne  their  united 
expressions  of  indignation  against  those 
who  would  thus  dare  to  palter  with  the 
high  office  conferred  upon  them.  Would 
their  Lordships  endijre  to  hear  it  said  by 
the  guardians,  that  the  poor  needed  no 
assistance  of  that  kind  except  what  the 
Dissenters  afforded  them;  and  that  they 
were  able  to  have  that  without  any  ex- 
pence  ?  It  was  clear,  then,  expenoe  formed 
the  real  impediment  in  this  case.  The 
trifling  amount  of  the  pounds,  shillinffs^ 
and  pence  was  the  difficulty.  Happify, 
the  state  of  the  poor  was  not  the  same  in 
all  partsof  thecountry.  Religiousinstruction 
was  best  provided  for  in  the  places  where 
the  Unions  were  first  formed.  There  were 
in -all  587  Unions,  of  which  seventy-one 
had  no  Workhouses.  ,  To  414  there  were 
Chaplains,  thirty  of  whom  had  no  salary. 
There  were  102  which  had  no  Chaplains; 
and  if  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  were  excepted, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  average  salary 
enjoyed  by  those  Chaplains  did  not  exceed 
372.  per  annum.  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Ltondon,  had  done  as  became  them. 
In  Liverpool  the  payment  to  the  Chaplain 
was  250/. ;  in  Manchester  200/. ;  and  in 
London,  where  they  had  more  than  one 
Chaplain,  the  gross  payment  to  them  all 
was  400/.  He  would  just  ask  the  House 
to  look  how  the  distribution  of  Chaplains 
took  place  in  the  country.  Here  was  a 
statement  of  the  different  counties :— The 
county  of  Rutland  pays  in  salaries  to  the 
Chaplains  of  its  two  Union  Workhouses  . 
75/.,  nearly  double  what  is  paid  to  Chap- 
lains by  the  united  counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
half  as  much  again  as  those  three  counties 
and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  united  ; 
the  county  of  Huntingdon  pays  to  its 
three  chaplains  150/,  exceeding  all  that 
is  paid  by  Cumberland,  Durham,  North* 
umberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire :  the  county  of 
Hereford  pays  255/.,  a  sum  exactly  equal 
to  what  is  paid  by  all  the  three  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Westmoreland: 
the  counties  of  Bedford,  of  Herts,  of  Bucks, 
every  of  these  pay  more  than  the  three 
counties  united :  the  county  of  Cambridfls 
pays  300/.,  a  sum  I^^t  than  by  ul 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  T^tmoreland,  and 
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Nortfaumberiand :  the  county  of  Dorset 
pap  Z80lt  a  sum  exceeding  all  that  is 
paid  by  Cumberland,  Durhaam,  North- 
umberland, Westmoreland,  and  the  three 
ridings  of  Yorkshire  (in  all  376/.);  the 
county  of  Berks  pays  580/.,  a  sum  much 
more  than  double  of  all  that  is  paid  by 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Westmoreland, 
and  much  more  than  half  as  much  again  as 
is  paid  by  all  those  five  northern  counties; 
the  county  of  ComvMl  bears  a  very  dis* 
creditable  rank  in  comparison  with  every 
other  of  the  southern  counties.  Upon  these 
and  other  details  he  rested  his  claim  to  the 
vote  of  their  Lordships  in  favour  of  his 
Motion.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
he  was  bound  to  say — and  he  said  it  with 
pleasure*- were  most  frank,  open,  and  ready 
to  communicate  all  they  knew,  even  when 
they  were  aware  that  the  declared  object 
of  the  inquiry  was  to  form  a  case  against 
themselves.  He  said  this  in  their  praise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  obliginff 
than  the  behaviour  (more  particularly  of 
one  gentleman)  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sitoers  when  he  applied  to  them  for  in- 
formation. He  might  go  so  far  as  to  say 
these  gentlemen  admitted  that  the  ''  moral 
case  "  was  a  very  strong  one.  They  were 
honourable,  and  good,  and  charitable,  and 
religious  men;  and  having  these,  or  any 
one  of  these  qualities,  they  could  not  deny 
there  was,  raorallv  speaking,  a  strong  cas& 
'^But  then/'  said  they,  "there  are  the 
Dissenters  eombined  with  economy."  There 
might  be  some  feelings  of  sectarianism  in 
the  matter,  but  the  great  point — the  point 
which  had  the  greatest  weight— was  the 
dread  of  paying  6d,  additional  for  this  ne- 
eeMiry  and  in£spensable  purpose.  On  the 
question  of  economy  he  hoped  their  Lord- 
&ips  would  say  that  the  question  must  not 
be  allowed  to  rest.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  that  the  noble  Lord  near  him — 
flbould  he  take  the  trouble  to  reply  to  the 
observations  directed  to  the  House — would 
attempt  to  renst  his  defence  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  his  resistance  to  the  Motion, 
mi  this  petty,  mercenary  consideration.  It 
\vas  an  absolute  injustice  to  deal  with  the 
questimi  in  this  manner*  It  was  the  duty 
m  Government  to  stand  its  ground  and  re- 
probate so  sordid  a  principle.  What,  then, 
eould  it  be  rested  upon  ?  It  was  in  the  re- 
collection of  their  Lordships  what  had  taken 
place  last  year — ^the  tumultuous  proceedings 
and  the  bickerings  which  had  disturbed  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament.  He  could 
not  do  the  noUe  liords  sear  Urn  the  ii^us* 


tice  of  supposing  that  they  would  pdA  to 
prejudices  of  any  kind  against  the  interests 
of  the  poor  man  ;  but  he  had  been  induced 
to  consider  all  the  reasons  for  which  this 
Motion  could  be  resisted,  and  this  had  sug- 
gested itself.  But  the  question  of  last  year 
was,  whether  a  certain  measure,  which 
was  not  the  law  of  the  land,  should  become 
the  law  of  the  land;  and  the  Dissenters 
had  raised  so  serious  a  resistance  to  it,  that 
the  Government  had  thought  fit  to  give 
wayj  and  not  to  pass  that  law.  Was  that 
the  case  now  ?  No ;  the  law  was  in  their 
favour,  and  the  law  must  not  be  disre- 
garded in  deference  to  the  assertions  of 
those  whom,  he  was  sure  in  his  heart*  the 
noble  Lord  could  not  respect.  The  present 
state  of  things  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law,  for  by  the  Poor  Law  Act,  the 
Commissioners  were  not  merely  empow- 
ered, they  were  bound  to  appoint,  it  Was 
their  duty  to  appoint.  Chaplains  to  every 
Union  Workhouse;  they  had  themselves 
admitted  that  the  Chaplain  was  an  indis- 
pensable officer  in  every  Union,  and  in  their 
letter  of  instructions,  they  had  told  their 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  no  account  to 
give  way  upon  this  point.  And  it  would 
be  extraordinary  indeed,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, for  he  would  remind  their  Lordships, 
how  the  law  stood  with  respect  to  other 
unhappy  men.  If  these  poor  people  were 
the  tenants  of  a  prison  instead  of  a  Union 
Workhouse,  they  would  be  sure  of  the  ser^ 
vices  of  a  most  piousi  able,  and  indefati-> 
gable  clergyman,  one  who  would  receive 
such  remuneration  as  would  entitle  them 
to  require  that  his  whole  time  should  be 
devoted  to  their  service.  By  the  Gaol  Act, 
where  there  were  fifty  prisoners,  the  Chap- 
lain received  100/.  Where  there  were 
100  and  not  more,  200/.  Where  more 
than  100,  not  more  than  250/*  per  annum. 
Such  was  the  rate  at  which  the  Legislature 
provided  for  the  remuneration  of  those  who 
had  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  inmates  of 
a  prison.  Now,  suppose  that  instead  of 
being  felons  they  were  lunatics.  Then 
also,  in  their  lucid  intervals,  they  would 
receive  by  law  the  consolations  and  assist- 
ance  of  a  paid  Chaplain.  But  did  it  rest 
there?  No,  for  if  they  were  Irish  paupers 
it  was  peremptorily  enjoined  by  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  that  there  should  be  a  Chaplain 
for  the  inmates  of  every  workhouse.  It 
was  only  in  England  for  want  of  a  direct 
expression  in  the  Act,  thougb  it  was  im- 
plied in  it,  that  any  poor-house  oould  be 
without  the  services  of  an  authorised  and 
paid  Chaplain.    He  would,  therefore,,  ask 
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ihdr  Lardsbips  wbetber  it  were  poirible, 
with  all  th€fle  analogies  in  support  of  his 
daitOj  fof  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
satisfy  Parliament  or  the  country  that  it 
was  even  decent  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
appoint  Chaplains  to  our  Union  Work- 
houses. Witn  respect  to  the  Dissenters,  he 
believed  it  was  well  known,  that  however 
strong  they  might  he  at  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, they  were  not  strong  in  number  in 
the  workhouses  themselves  —  that  there 
the  great  majority  were  those  who  pra« 
fessed,  at  least,  to  be  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  or  who  unhappily,  from 
the  destitution  in  which  they  lived,  were 
members  of  no  church  or  religious  denomi- 
nation at  all.  He  admitted  that  he  felt 
strongly  for  the  gentlemen  who  held  the 
offiee  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  They 
had  much  to  encounter,  and  so  had  their 
pi«deeessors  in  office.  They  had  much 
obU)quy  thrown  upon  them — some,  he  must 
fairly  say*  deserved  obloquy,  and  much  that 
was  otherwise.  He  could,  therefore,  un- 
derstand that  they  had  some  little  disposi- 
tion to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  these 
wretched  guardians,  lauded  on  by  the  Dis- 
senters, and  threatening  opposition  to  them 
when  they  proposed,  in  this  respect,  to 
perform  their  duty.  He  felt,  therefore, 
that  they  Wanted  some  assistance,  and  that 
they  sought  for  it  that  night  from  their 
Lorash^*  H4)use.  Nothing '  could  help 
them  S9  importantly  aa  an  intimation  of 
sjmwm  by  that  House  that  they  would  be 
nght  in  pCTfofnting  what  the  law  required, 
and  what  they  must  feel  to  he  their  first 
daty  as  men  and  as  Christians.  He  asked 
their  Lordships,  therefore,  to  give  them  their 
support,  by  ^viug  him  a  Committee  to  in* 
quire  into  this  important  subject.  In  respect 
•f  all  the  pmrticuhurs  he  had  mentioned,  al* 
though  they  ought  to  have  eognizance  of 
them  from  the  reports  of  their  Assistant 
Commissiafiers,  and  therefore  nothing  that 
he  had  stated  would  come  upon  them  for 
the  first  time,  yet,  now  that  the  case  wa<i 
made  known  to  their  Lordships,  and 
thnnigh  their  Lordships  to  the  country, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  them  if  they 
did  not  insuntlv  enforce  the  discharge  of 
this  duty.  If  tney  would  send  forth  their 
orders,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  be  obeyed  directly.  Btft,  at  all 
events,  if  it  Were  important  to  obtain  a 
mandantut,  every  one  of  these  counties — 
eten  Northumberland  itself,  once  a  king- 
dom— ^would  fall  prostrate  before  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  kw.  And  why  was  not  the 
law  put  ia  foic^  in  this  great  coutnty  ?  He 


appealed  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Wham- 
cliffe),  one  of  its  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments, whether  that  great  county,  which 
it  had  been  his  honour  once  to  represent^ 
and  which  was  so  highly  honoured  by  his 
representing  them,  would  any  longer  en* 
dure  the  disgraoe  and  infamy  (for  such  it 
was)  of  granting  only  such  a  miserable  pit- 
tance for  the  subsistenee  of  the  souls  of  all 
their  paupers?  But  in  connection  widi 
the  question  of  expense,  there  was  one 
painful  matter  which  remained  to  be  spoken 
of.  The  Commissioners  had  thought  fit  to 
prescribe  the  duties  of  Chaplains^  and  to 
put  those  duties  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale  on  purpose  to  get  Chaplains  dieap. 
It  was  not  denied  that  this  was  their  rea- 
son. They  required  but  one  sermon  on 
Sundays,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  neigh« 
bouring  clergyman  able  to  perform  the 
duty,  for  a  small  remaneration,  in  addition 
to  his  own  duties.  He  was  required  to  read 
prayers  and  to  preach  a  sermon  to  the  pau- 
pers on  Sundaysj  unless  the  Guardians, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  di- 
rected otherwise.  He  was  also  to  read 
prayers  to  them— not  to  preach— every 
Good  Friday  and  Chrietmas-day.  Nent,  to 
examine  the  children,  and  to  catechise  sueh 
as  belonged  to  the  Established  Chun;h« 
How  often  ?  At  least  onoe  in  every  month. 
Could  these  Commisnoners  seriously  ima- 
gine that  examination  and  catechising  onoe 
a  month  was  sufficient  food  for  the  souls^ 
aa  weU  as  minds,  of  these  young  paupesa? 
If  they  would  eonsult  the  I&luric,  thai 
would  teach  them  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Chaplains,  and,  under  them,  of  the  school- 
masters, to  make  children  the  constant  db* 
jects  of  their  care.  Lastly,  the  Commis- 
sioners required  that  he  was  to  visit  sick 
paupers  and  to  administer  religious  conso- 
lation to  them  in  the  workhouse.  How 
often  ?  When  applied  to  for  that  parposa 
by  the  master  or  matron.  They  were  not 
to  make  these  paupers  the  olnects  of  their 
spiritual  care.  It  was  not  to  be  their  duty, 
as  of  the  incumbents  of  parishes,  to  he  the 
spiritual  instructors,  monitors,  aud  guidea 
of  the  inmates  of  Workhouses,  and  to  make 
thessselves  acquainted  with  their  state  and 
the  periods  when  they  required  their  mi- 
nistrations. No ;  but  to  save  expense,  their 
sacred  and  important  duties  were  to  be  neg- 
lected or  performed  only  in  the  inefficient 
manner  stated.  It  was  mortifying  to  be 
obliged  to  enter  into  these  sordid  eoBSider- 
adons,  but  when  they  were  dwelt  on  by 
the  CommisHihmers  themselves^  he  could 
not  forbear  reminding  Art Ir  Lordships  wbal 
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would  be  tbe  expense  incurred  by  appoint- 
ing  a  Chaplain  to  every  Union  Workhouse 
in  England^  with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  an- 
num. There  were  in  all  about  600 
Unions,  and  therefore  to  appoint  a  Chaplain 
to  eachy  with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum, 
would  amount  to  between  50,000/.  and 
60,000/.  Now,  what  was  the  annual  value 
of  the  property  rated  to  the  poor  ?  At  least 
60,000,000/.  The  rental  of  England  and 
Wales  was  not  less  than  32,000,000/.  many 
years  ago,  and  it  appeared,  by  a  table  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  themselves, 
that  rent  bore  proportion  to  the  other  va- 
luable property  of  the  country,  as  52 
to  48.  Tlierefore,  the  whole  rateable  pro- 
perty of  England  would  not  be  less  than 
60,000,000/.  Now,  as  a  question  merely 
of  economy,  what  was  the  charge  of 
60,000/.  a-year  on  property  of  60,000,000/.? 
It  was  as  1/.  in  l,OOo£  And  what  was  the 
proportion  of  1/.  in  1,000/.?  Something 
less  than  one  farthing.  It  therefore,  ap- 
peared, as  plainly  as  figures  could  make  it, 
that  tbese  sordid  Guardians,  for  a  sum  so 
insignificant  as  a  farthing  in  the  pound, 
were  willing  not  only  to  act  differently  to 
other  Guardians,  but  to  sacrifice  all  the  best 
interests,  eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  of  all 
these  paupers.  This  view  of  the  question 
was  shocking  as  well  as  degrading,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  conjecture  what 
argument  could  be  urged  against  him.  He 
sincerely  rejoiced,  however,  that  there  was 
now  a  prospect  of  something  beins  done 
for  the  children  .in  workhouses,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Government  had  introduced 
a  provision  in  their  Poor  Law  Bill  for  pro- 
viding for  them  District  Schools.  He  re- 
joiced at  it,  and  he  hoped  that  England 
would  soon  be  studded  with  institutions 
similar  to  the  school  at  Norwood,  which  he 
believed  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  be- 
stowed on  the  poor  people  of  this  country. 
He  was  also  thankful  for  it,  for  it  would 
remove  an  evil  which  had  been  felt  foi 
many  years  without  any  attempt  to  provide 
a  remedy.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  warned  the  Chief 
Commissioners  of  the  horrible  state  of 
schools  in  Workhouses.  Mr.  Tuffhell  said— 
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^  By  far  tbe  worst  evil  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  present  system  arises  from  the  danger 
of  sending  forth  into  the  world  a  set  of  heings, 
vicious  in  habit  and  pauperised  in  feeling,  to 
he  future  burthens  on  the  parochial  rale,  or 
candidates  for  the  gaols  ana  hulks.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  maxim, '  As  is  the  master 
so  is  the  school,'  there  roust  assuredly,  be  in 
many  Workhouses  little  chance  of  the  children 
ever  becoming  high-minded  and  respectable 


members  of  society.  There  is  no  class  of  offi- 
cers of  whom  such  continual  complaints  are 
made,  or  for  whose  dismissal  you  have  been 
called  upon  to  issue  so  many  orders.  I  need 
not  call  to  your  recollection  the  numbers  you 
have  been  obliged  to  discharge  for  drunkenness 
or  other  immoralities.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve great  cruelties  are  practised,  at  tiroes, 
on  the  children,  which,  probably  do  not  come 
to  light,  as  a  schoolmaster  has  no  difficulty  in 
awing  an  unhappy  orphan,  who,  probably  has 
not  a  friend  in  the  world,  into  silence,  and  sup- 
pressing the  complaint.  In  one  case  a  child 
was  beaten  so  severely,  that  had  not  the  punish- 
ment been  stopped  by  the  fortunate  entry  of 
the  Governor  into  the  apartment,  death  would 
probably  have  ensued.  In  another,  the  schooU 
master  was  in  the  habit  of  tying  up  with  a 
handkerchief  the  jaws  of  those  boys  whom  be 
thought  deserving  of  punishment,  to  prevent 
their  screams  being  heard,  and  then  beating 
them  in  the  most  savage  manner.  The  persons 
who  were  guilty  of  these  cruelties  had  been 
village  schoolmasters,  where  they  could  not 
have  practised  such  conduct,  as  a  child  so 
treated  would  immediately  have  complained  to 
its  parents,  and  would  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  school,  which  would  quickly  have 
shown  the  master,  from  policy,  if  not  from 
charity,  the  necessity  of  mildness  in  future. 
But  where  is  a  poor  friendless  orphan  or  found- 
ling (for  of  these  classes  a  great  proportion  of 
the  workhouse  children  consist)  to  turn  for  as- 
sistance when  it  knows  no .  one  on  whom  it 
can  place  confidence,  or  to  whom  it  can  utter 
complaints  ?  .  Hence,  it  seems  incumbent  upon 
us,  for  humanity's  sidce,  to  be  doubly  cautious 
whom  we  select  as  schoolmasters  for  children 
thus  situated,  that  is  whom  we  make  rulers  of 
these  little  worlds,  lest  we  introduce  a  tyran- 
nical despot  rather  than  a  father." 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  Chaplain  to  an  Union 
Workhouse  :— 

"The  evidence  I  produced  against  that  man 
(the  schoolmaster)  was  quite  disgusting  in  its 
nature.  I  now  have  a  schoolmaster  and  mis- 
tress of  good  principles.  Their  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  has  enabled  me  to  exclude  a 
man  who,  when  schoolmaster,  at  least  endea* 
voured  to  seduce  several  of  the  elder  girls  in 
the  school." 

Here  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  having  Chaplains.  The  Chap- 
lain was  always  regarded  as  a  friend  in  the 
poor-house — to  him  always  were  brought 
their  complaints — ^they  had  no  feelings  of 
horror  towards  him,  but  regarded  him  as 
the  Minister  of  charity  and  peace.  '^  Friend 
of  the  wretch  whom  every  friend  forss^es," 
he  entered  the  workhouse  only  conferring 
blessings,  and  receiving  them  from  those 
whom  he  relieved.  The  Chaplain  was  al- 
ways considered  by  the  poor  as  their  best 
friend,  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  many 
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othen,  it  was  the  doty  of  the  Commis- 
sionen  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  with- 
hold from  them  that  invaluable  o£5cer. 
One  of  the  Commissionen  himself  bore  this 
testimony,  *'  Very  frequently  the  presence 
of  the  Chaplaiuj  both  on  Sundays  and  other 
days,  is  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing 
a  tone  of  religious  feeling  and  principle 
which  is  highly  satisfactory.**  He  was 
afraid  that  he  had  now  trespassed  too  long 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he  hoped 
what  he  had  said  would  not  be  altogether 
useless.  He  thought  it  imposible  for  the 
details  he  had  brought  forward  not  to  make 
a  deep  impression,  though  he  had  not 
sought  to  heighten  it  by  resorting  to  any 
rhetorical  artifice.  Having  made  his  plain 
statement  he  would  leave  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  If 
they  would  grant  him  the  Committee  he 
would  thank  them — if  they  would  not 
grant  it,  but  would  say  that  such  a  case 
had  been  made  out,  or  offered  to  be  made 
out  as  would  induce  them  to  require  the 
Commissioners  to  do  their  duty,  he  would 
also  thank  them.  If  they  would  do  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other— if  they  would  not 
let  him  prove  his  case,  he  would  yet  have 
proof,  for  their  refusal  to  let  him  go  into 
proof  must  be  as  convincing  as  any  proof 
he  oould  poaaibly  have.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  say  that  he  thought  a  most  grave  re- 
sponnbility  rested  on  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment respecting  the  question  now  be- 
fore  them.  If  they  attempted  to  put  it 
down  by  the  strong  hand  of  power  that  re- 
sponsibUity  would  be  great  indeed.  There 
was  no  man  in  that  House  or  in  the  coun- 
try, who  had  a  higher  respect  for  those  noble 
and  right  hon.  persons  than  he  had.  As 
an  Englishman  he  thanked  them  for  under- 
taking, as  he  verily  believed  in  the  instance 
of  almost  every  man  amongst  them,  most 
reluctantly  as  far  as  self  was  concerned,  the 
responsibility  and  cares  of  Government. 
He  gave  them  praise,  he  gave  them  thanks 
for  it.  He  honoured  them  also,  for  the 
good  measures  which,  under  God's  blessing, 
bad  been  the  instruments  of  producing  a 
d^ree  of  prosperity  long  unknown  to  this 
country.  They  had  been  successful  in  ter- 
minating our  disputes  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  they  had  extended  our  do- 
minion in  the  East,  they  had  pacified  £ng. 
land,  they  had  vindicated  the  law  else- 
where, they  had  restored  the  finances, 
they  had  done  more  in  the  short  period  in 
which  they  had  held  office  thau  any  Minis- 
ters who  were  ever  before  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Councils  of  this  country.  But 
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while  they  had  done  all  this— while  he 
honoured  them  for  it,  and  while  they  re- 
ceived for  it  the  gratitude  of  the  whole 
country — he  must  yet  tell  them  this>  that 
if  they  refused  to  do  justice  to  the  wretched 
inmates  of  our  Workhouses,  their  glory 
would  be  darkened,  their  fame  would  be 
impaired ;  and  though  the  19th  century 
would  honour  them  for  what  they  had 
done,  it  would  also  do  them  justice  for  what 
they  had  refused  to  do.  The  right  Rev. 
Prelate  concluded  by  moving  — "  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  provision  made,  and  which  may  re^ 
quire  to  be  made,  for  religious  worship  and 
spiritual  instruction  in  the  Union  Work- 
houses in  England  and  Wales." 

Lord  Wkarncliffe :  I  am  sure  that  your 
Lordships  will  not  expect  that  I  should  go 
at  length  into  the  details  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  very  able  speech  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate.  In  the  first  place, 
I  should  be  unable  to  do  that,  because 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  to 
which  he  has  referred.  At  the  same  time, 
although  I  confeaa  that  be  has  made  out 
a  ?ery  strong  case  with  respect  to  the 
non-appointment  of  Chaplains  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  yet  he  has  not,  in 
my  dpinion,  succeeded  in  affixing  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  so  much  blame 
as  he  supposed.  I  wish  to  call  his 
attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  what 
the  law  is  under  which  the  Commissioners  . 
are  to  act  in  this  matter.  It  is  not  clear, 
that  when  that  Act  passed,  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
give  the  Commissioners  power  to  enforce 
the  appointment  of  Chaplains.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  Act,  that  in 
point  of  fact,  gives  that  power  to  the 
Commissioners;  and  it  is  only  by  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  that  the  power  of 
appointing  Chaplains  is  created  at  all. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Guardians 
are  bound  to  exercise  this  power,  which 
was  incidentally  given  to  them  by  the  law^ 
with  considerable  discretion.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Guardians  I  agree  with  a 
great  deal  of  what  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
has  said,  and  think  that,  in  many  cases, 
they  have  no  excuse  whatever  for  not  hav- 
ing appointed  chaplains,  and  a  great  deal 
less  excuse  for  not  fixing  an  adequate 
salary  to  the  office  when  the  appointment 
has  been  made.  We  roust  take  mankind 
as  they  are,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
some  people  against  their  pecuniary  in* 
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terests — it  is  not  easy  to  persuade  them 
that  they  should  open  their  pockets  for 
purposes  of  which  they  do  not  themselves 
see  the  direct  necessity.  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  says,  and  most  truly,  that  upon 
these  occasions  the  ex  officio  Guardians 
are  generally  quite  ready  to  do  their  duty : 
but  the  other  Guardians  are  persons  taken 
from  a  class  who  are  apt  to  consider  those 
demands  upon  them  a  mulct ;  and  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  therefore,  that 
the  ex  officio  Guardians,  and  those  who 
are  likely  to  press  these  matters  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Board,  can  get  them  to 
consent  to  such  appointments.  I  hope  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  will  not  think  that  I  con- 
sider the  Guardians  right  in  so  doing.  It 
is  their  duty  to  appoint  a  Chaplain,  with  a 
proper  salary  ;  but  I  say  that,  taking  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  generally,  they  are 
persons  who  are  not  satisfied  that  they 
ought  to  incur  any  expense  of  which  they 
do  not  perceive  the  necessity.  There  is 
another  motive  which  operates  in  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Kingdom  to  which  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  has  referred — I  mean 
the  North  of  England — and  it  is  this  : — 
that  in  many  of  the  towns  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  composed  principally  of 
Dissenters,  and  among  them  there  does 
exist  the  utmost  indisposition  to  appoint 
Chaplains  of  the  Established  Church.  In 
dealmg  with  those  persons  I  think  it  re- 
quires the  greatest  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  and  I 
think  I  can  show  that  this  discretion  has 
been  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  in 
such  a  way,  that  if  time  be  allowed  and 
no  violent  steps  be  taken  against  them — 
by  mandamns^  for  instance  -^  all  the 
Unions,  or  all  with  very  few  exceptions, 
will  have  appointed  Chaplains  with  ade- 
quate  salaries.  The  Commissioners  have 
thought  it  best  not  to  proceed  by  means 
of  the  law  to  enforce  the  appointment 
of  Chaplains  by  the  Guardians,  but  rather 
to  persuade  the  Guardians  to  point  out  to 
them  the  necessity,  and  to  impress  upon 
them  that  it  is  their  duty.  Their  endeav- 
ours have  already  been  successful  to  a 
great  degree  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  who  says,  roost  truly, 
that  out  of  nearly  600  Unions,  which  have 
Workhouses  fit  for  Chaplains,  there  are 
but  102  without  Chaplains.  In  1840  there 
were  206  Unions  without  Chaplains,  so  that 
that  number  is  now  reduced  to  102.  Now, 
I  think  that  that  is  considerable  progress 
to  make  by  means  of  persuasioD,  and  with- 


out having  recourse  to  those  other  means 
which,  whatever  the  right  rev.  Prelate  may 
say,  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  object 
he  desires.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  will  see 
that  he  and  I  do  not  differ,  nor  do  the 
Commissioners  differ,  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  for  the  appointment  of  Chaplains 
with  proper  salaries  affixed  to  the  office. 
But  they  differ  rather  upon  the  mode  ac- 
cording to  which  this  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect  throughout  the  Kingdom.  With 
respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  I  object  to  it,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  if  once  this  question  is  opened 
in  Committee,  it  would  excite  feelings  out 
of  doors,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  say  in  this 
House,  but  elsewhere,  that  might  have  a 
most  prejudicial  effect;  aud  instead  of 
doing  all  the  good  which  he  and  I  mu- 
tually desire,  tend  to  prevent  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  wishes.  There  is  now  a 
Bill  before  the  other  House  of  Parliamen 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  there  were  introduced  into  that  Bill 
some  provision  for  the  appointment  and 
payment  of  Chaplains.  I  should  prefer 
that  infinitely  to  any  inquiry  before  a 
Committee;  and  I  hope  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  introduce  such  a  provision 
into  that  Bill,  and  that  the  law  may  be 
made  as  perfectly  clear  upon  the  subject 
as  it  has  been  in  the  instance,  which  was 
quoted  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law.  As  the  matter  now 
stands  I  do  think  it  is  on  a  most  unsatis- 
factory basis.  As  I  said  before,  in  the 
original  Bill  there  is  no  actual  power  given 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  appointment 
of  Chaplains.  They  have  it  indireetly,  bat 
I  think  they  ought  to  have  it  directly.  I 
think  they  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
calling  on  the  Guardians  to  appoint  Chap- 
lains, giving  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese, 
as  now,  a  veto  on  the  appointment.  And  I 
think  also  that  something  should  be  done 
in  order  that  the  Chaplain  nay  be  enabled 
to  perform  Divine  Service  in  a  proper 
place.  These  are  the  views  I  take  of  the 
subject.  I  agree  with  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late in  a  great  deal  that  he  has  said.  I 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  necessity  forsveh 
Chaplains,  and  that  they  should  nave  ade- 
quate salaries.  The  Commissioners,  in 
my  opinion,  have  acted  wisely  in  not  un- 
duly forcing  the  law  upon  the  Guardians, 
but  rather  trying  persuasion  ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
were  to  endeavour  to    amend  the  Bill 
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which  is  now  in  the  other  House  of  Par. 
liaraent  than  to  have  a  Committee  here, 
which y  whatever  he  may  think  now,  would 
rouse  the  feelings  and  passions  of  a  great 
number  of  persons,  and  go  far  to  defeat 
his  own  object. 

The  Bishop    of   Salisbury    said,  that 
having  heard  the  statements  of  the  right 
Rev.  Prelate,  he  could  not  remain  alto- 
gether silent  upon  a  subject  of  such  great 
importance.     He  was  thankful  to  believe 
that  the  Union  Workhouses  in  his  own 
diocese  did  not  generally  eihibit  so  great 
a  lack  of  spiritual  instruction   as  those 
which  had  been  referred  to.     Nevertheless, 
they  could  not  but  admit  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  deep  importance,  viiatly  affect- 
ing the  character  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  the  Executive  Government,  and  there- 
fore deeply  interesting  to  their  Lordships' 
House.     He  could  not  forbear  expressing 
his  entire  concurrence    in   nearly  every 
word  that  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  satdown.  He  hailed  the  noble 
Lord's  statement  as  a  proof  that  the  Motion 
which  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  had  made 
was  not  indeed  in  vain,  and  that  it  had 
been  productive  of  good,  by  calling  forth 
a  declaration   which  coul<f  not   but  be 
deeply  satisfactory  to  all  who  had  the  wel- 
fare of  this  destitute  and  unfortunate  class 
of  oar  fellow  subjects  at  heart.     He  would 
only  remind   the  House  that  these  poor 
persons  were  not  only  their  fellow-subjects, 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  were 
Members  of  their  own  Church,  every  one 
of  them  in  his  respective  parish   having 
a  vested  interest  by  birthright  in   those 
spiritual  consolations,  which,   unhappily 
in  too  many  instances,  appeared  to  be  de- 
nied them  in  those  houses  to  which  they 
were  removed,  not  by  their  own  free  choice, 
not  as  those  who  went  forth  and  renounced 
voluntarily  the  rights,  privileges,  and  bless- 
ings they  had  enjoyed,  but  as  men  who 
were  constrained  to  do  so  by  hard  necessity. 
He  rejoiced  that  there  was  now  a  prospect 
of  this  deeply  important  matter  being  sa- 
tisfactorily settled. 

Lord  Camoys  suggested  that  the  Clergy- 
men of  every  parish  in  a  Union  should 
contrilMite  towards  the  support  of  the 
Clergyman  who  might  be  appointed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Chaplain  in  the 
workhouse.  This  he  sugo^ested  as  the 
means  of  aroiding  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Dissenters. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  expressed  his 
^sititode  for  the  intentions  which  had  been 
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stated  by  the  Government  upon  this  qnes* 
tion.  He  understood  the  noble  Lord  to 
say  that  Government  would  introduce  an 
enactment.  [Lord  Whamdiffei  No;  I 
did  not  say  that.]  He  confessed  that,  if 
it  were  not  so,  he  himself  must  be  under  a 
great  delusion  ;  for  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was,  that  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
Lord  was,  that  instead  of  granting  a  com- 
mittee, the  better  course  would  be  to  in- 
troduce into  the  new  Bill  a  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  Chaplains,  and  that  in 
fact  it  was  intended  by  the  Government 
to  propose  it.  That  was  the  only  interpre- 
tation he  could  pot  upon  the  noble  Lord's 
remarks. 

Lord  WharncUffex  What  I  stated  was, 
that  my  opinion  was  very  much  in  con- 
currence with  that  of  the  right  Rev.  Pre- 
late; that  I  thought  every  Union  ought 
to  have  a  Chaplain,  with  a  proper  salary. 
That  I  undoubtedly  stated  \  and  then  I 
said  it  appeared  tome  that  his  Motion  was 
not  the  best  way  to  obtain  his  object,  but 
that  the  best  way  was  to  amend  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Bishop  oi  Exeter  was  thankful  that 
he  had  obtained  the  judgment  of  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  was  to  amend  the 
Bill  now  in  progress  through  Parliament. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  commit  his  Col- 
leagues ;  he  had  merely  declared  his  own 
judgment.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
knew  the  vslue  of  that  judgment,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Councils  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
and  though  he  could  not  say  that  the  Go- 
vernment  was  committed,  yet  he  rejoiced 
that  the  noble  President  of  the  Council  had 
declared  that  such  ought  to  be  the  course. 

Mo  ion  negatived. 

House  adjourned. 
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V-  Poor  Law  Amendmeat. 

PriMi/f.— S*-  Ramny  Ineloauret  Bury  Indoturet  Lan- 
aaMwr  and  CarUda  Railway  t  RibUe  NaTisation  ;  Uter. 
pool  New  Ga«  and  Coke. 

PBTmowB  PRKBBifTKD.  FroiD  Canteibury,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hill's  Plan  of  Postage  Refonn.— From  Whitehurdi. 
by  Mr.  8.  Crawftanl,  Ikom  Tauatou,  and  Cvadttoo,  by 
Mr.  Fielden,  from  Oldham,  and  by  Sir  G.  Stiickland. 
irom  Preston,  and  Liverpool,  for  Withholding  the  Sup- 
plies. ~  Prom  Wrexham,  against  Union  of  Sees  of  St. 
Asaph  and  0aii9or^>-Fram  Utoesiar,  Southampton,  Hud. 
dersfleld,  and  Swansea,  against  Increase  m  Military  £s- 
tabIbhraents.~From  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  respect- 
ing certain  SeCUem  —  From  RadcUflb  Culliery.  ^unst 
Export  Duty  on  Coals.*.FxiQn  Wcmngtoo  (Salop),  %ataat 
Altcratioo  of  Corn-laws. 
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Poor  Law  Ambkdmbnt.]  Sir  J. 
Oraham,  in  rising  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
said^  he  had  an  apology  to  make  to  the 
Hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton. 
On  the  occasion  of  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  this  Bill,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  asked  him  whether  there  was 
anything  in  it  afTeclitig  Local  Acts,  and 
he  had  inndvertently  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Bill  contained  two  clauses,  the  one  of 
which,  in  some  respects,  limited  the  opera* 
tion  of  Local  Acts;  and  the  other  ex- 
tended it.  As  this  Bill  was  chiefly  a  mea- 
sure of  detail,  not  trenching  materially  on 
the  principle  of  the  existing  Poor  Law,  be 
thought  the  House  would  probably  permit 
it  to  pass  its  second  reading  without  oppo- 
sition. Any  objections  which  were  enter- 
tained against  it  might  be  made  at  the 
next  stage.  If  there  were  no  opposition 
to  the  course  which  he  intended  to  take, 
he  would  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  the  56th 
Clause  of  the  Bill,  in  connection  with  the 
i7th  Clause,  had  created  considerable 
alarm  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not 
interfere  with  those  who  had  conducted 
the  affairs  connected  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  with  advantage  to  all  parties. 
There  were  many  ameliorations  and  con- 
cessions to  public  feeling,  he  would  ad- 
mit, in  the  Bill.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  pass  any  measure  which 
would  interfere  with  the  Gilbert  Unions. 

Mr.  T.  Duncombe  had  no  objection  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  though  he 
thought  that  some  amendments  might 
be  made  in  it  with  advantage,  but  those 
amendments  could  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee. He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  if  it  was  his  intention  to  grant  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Gilbert  Unions,  and,  if  such  were  his 
intention,  when  he  proposed  to  move  it  ? 

Sir  James  Qraham  would  take  care 
that  sufficient  notice  should  be  given  when 
he  was  about  to  move  for  it. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  to  be  com- 
mitted. 

State  OF  Ireland — AdjoubkedDe- 
BATE  (Ninth  Night).]  The  Attorney 
Oeneral,  in  resuming  the  debate,  said. 
Sir,  I  tise  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which 


I  believe  this  House  and  the  country  ex« 
pects  from  me,  in  consequence  of  what 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
I  have,  since  the  commencement  of  this 
debate,  been  so  frequently  called  on,  so 
frequently  challenged,  and  so  often  al- 
luded to  by  hon.  Members,  that  if  I  had 
any  reluctance,  which  I  have  not,  I  could 
not  avoid  joining  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  now  before  us,  and  expressing 
my  opinions  on  many  portions  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  debate — I  intended  to  follow  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Worcester,  and  to  have  commented  on 
many  of  the  observations  which  he  made 
in  his  speech ;  but  1  am  sure  the  House 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  the  moment 
I  heard  the  word  dishonour  drop  from  the 
lips  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  refer- 
ring to  my  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  I  at  once  thought 
that  it  would  not  become  me  to  step  in 
between  any  Gentleman  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  his  personal  honour — and  feeling 
this,  I  at  once  ^ve  way  to  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  In  what  manner 
that  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
discharged  the  duty  which  was  imposed 
on  him  in  vindication  of  his  honour,  I 
leave  the  House  to  judge — of  the  able  and  . 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  discharged  , 
that  duty  it  may  scarcely  become  me  to 
speak,  more  particularly  as  the  House  has 
already  decided  upon  it.  But  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  a  more  able 
and  powerful  speech,  delivered  in  a 
more  gentlemanly  tone,  and  with  a  more 
manly  bearing,  I  never  heard  in  this 
House.  Having  expressed  my  opinion  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  duty  was  dis- 
charged, I  now  wish  to  observe  that  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  at  once  expressing 
my  entire  satisfaction  to  the  right  hoc. 
Member  for  Dungarvon,  at  the  explana- 
tion which  he  last  night  gave  with  respect 
to  a  trial,  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  which 
took  place  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  I  am 
nut  surprised  that  when  it  was  suggested, 
that  the  right  hon.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  might  have  called  for  a  common 
Jury  to  try  the  traversers  at  the  late 
Trials,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect 
of  public  opinion,  if  he  were  to  exercise 
in  that  case  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
Crown  to  set  aside  Jurors— I  am  not  iur« 
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prised,  I  say,  that  whea  sach  a  suggestion 
was  made  id  reference  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  be  should,  in  consequence  of 
that  suggestion,  have  adverted  to  a  trial 
which  took  place  in  Glonmel  about  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
ganron  was  engaged,  and  on  which  occa- 
sion thirty-six  common  Jurors  were  set 
aside  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  I  am 
not  astonished  at  the  remarks  made  by 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  with 
reference  to  that  proceeding.  When  the 
suggestion  was  made  as  to  the  course  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  might  have 
adopted,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
referred  to  such  an  unusual  exercise  of 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  setting 
aside  those  jurors;  but  after  what  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dangarvon  last  night  with  respect  to  that 
trial,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  on  the  occasion  of  that  trial, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  conduct  was 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  correctly  to  dis- 
charge his  duty,  and  to  promote  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.  To  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  therefore,  if  any- 
thing that  falls  from  so  humble  an  indivi- 
doal  as  myself  can  be  of  value  to  him,  I 
say  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
explanation — personally  knowing  him  as  I 
do,  and  having  heard  him  frequently  in 
this  House  as  well  as  out  of  it,  1  could 
not,  from  my  experience  of  him,  believe 
that  he  could  be  actuated  by  any  other 
feelings  than  those  which  I  have  described. 
Sir,  having  discharged  what  I  consider  a 
debt  of  justice  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
1  trust  the  House  will  extend  to  me  its 
indulgence  while  I  set  myself  right  as  to  a 
point  referred  to  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Worcester,  namely 
the  course  which  I  felt  it  my  duly  to  take 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown  in  a  recent  case 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  I,  as 
Attorney  General,  consented  that  a  trial 
should  be  suspended,  the  Jury  discharged 
without  giving  a  verdict,  and  the  defend- 
ant allowed  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
case  on  a  future  occasion.  Sir,  that  no 
mistake  may  be  made  in  the  House  or  the 
country  on  that  head,  I  think  it  right 
brieiy  to  state  the  particulars,  and  the 
ground  on  which  I  acted.  Up  to  the 
period  of  that  trial,  it  had  been  the  inva- 
riable practice  of  the  Departments,  both 
of  the  Excise  and  the  Customs,  to  sute, 
w  nearly  as  poaaibleythe  precise  day  on 
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which  the  transaction  took  place  which 
was  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry.  Now, 
every  lawyer  is  aware  thai  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  such  necessity  to  name  the  pre- 
cise day,  and  that  usually  the  precise  day 
is  not  so  material,  if  the  defendant  is  af- 
forded a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  offence  charged,  and  about  the  time 
as  nearly  as  possible,  when  the  occurrence 
took  place.  For  a  plausible  reason, 
which  satisfied  him  for  a  time,  the  able 
and  learned  person  whose  assistance 
I  bad  in  that  case,  did  not  name  the 
24ih  of  August,  which  was  about  the 
day  but  instead  of  that  day,  named  the 
24th  of  December,  a  period  of  four  months 
later.  That  was  an  entire  departure  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  Department, 
which  I  did  not  approve  of,  and  when  I 
heard  that  such  a  course  had  been  adopted 
I  discountenanced  it,  and  begged  that  it 
should  not  be  repeated,  and  I  said  this 
the  rather  becRUse  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Worcester,  about  a  fortnight 
before,  when  acting  as  Counsel  for  a  de- 
fendant in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  the  defendant 
did  not  know  the  day,  and  on  that 
occasion  I  told  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  who  had  been  Solicitor  General, 
and  who  well  knew  the  practice  of  the  office 
that  the  defendant  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  about  the  time  when  the  transaction 
which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  enquiry 
took  place.  When  the  trial  came  on  in  the 
Court  of  Eichequer,  1  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  that  the  objection  would  be  made,  and 
if  I  knew  the  party  would  have  been  in  any 
difficulty  as  to  the  real  day,  I  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  at  once  agreeing  to 
give  him  any  reasonable  delay  which  he 
might  require.  It  was  not  until  the  de- 
fence commenced  that  the  objection  was 
brought  forward.  The  Solicitor  lo  the  Ex- 
cise was  then  put  into  (he  witness-box.  and 
he  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  to  name  the  real 
day  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  that  the  day 
was  named  in  this  case  four  months  later. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  addressed  the 
Jury,  and  said  the  defendant  had  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  day  on 
which  the  alleged  offence  was  committed. 
I  then  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  f; round  for  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant,  I  said  I  would  agree  to  have 
the  trial  suspended,  the  Jury  discharged* 
and  that  the  defendant  ihould  have  the 
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notice  according  to  the  usutil  practice  in  r 
•ucb  cases.  What  I  proposed  was  done  with  I 
the  sanction  of  the  Court,  and  the  consent 
of  the  other  side  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  subject,  and  honour- 
able to  the  Crown.  Sir,  I  may  add,  that 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  in  conducting  the 
prosecutions  the  course  I  pursued  was 
approved  of  at  Lancaster,  Cardiff,  and 
Carmarthen,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
more  particularly  to  these  transactions. 
The  favourable  manner  in  which  the 
House  has  been  pleased  to  receive  a  notice 
of  my  conduct  will  undoubtedly  animate 
roe  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty. 
And  here,  Sir,  1  may  observe,  that  I 
should  be  wanting  in  fairness  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  I  omitted  to  state,  that  one  of 
the  principal  encouragements  which  I  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  my  public  life,  was 
from  him,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  out  of  season,  if  I  mention 
what  took  place  when  I  was  first  appoint- 
ed Attorney  General  in  1834.  If  there 
was  any  advantage  in  coming  into  office 
with  very  slight  knowledge  of  its  duties, 
and  with  an  hon.  and  learned  Colleague 
no  better  off  in  that  respect  than  myself, 
I  had  that  advantage.  My  Parliamentary 
experience  was  not  great«— that  of  my  hon. 
Colleague  was  still  less.  A  case  of  diffi- 
culty arising  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  very  natural  I  should  endeavour  to 
avail  myself  of  the  great  experience  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  He  gave  me  the  advice  I 
sought,  and  having  done  so  he  said  :^ 
''  You  never  need  come  to  me  again  for 
advice.  The  responsibility  is  yours — and 
let  me  give  you  this  general  direction. 
When  you  have  any  matter  of  difficulty 
before  you,  consider  well  before  you 
act ;  make  yourself  master  of  the  subject ; 
don't  decide  in  a  hurry;  ascertain  what 
18  your  duty  with  reference  to  the  public 
interest,  and  when  you  have  ascertained 
it,  look  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
See  what  is  doe  to  the  interest  of  the 
Crown,  and  aUo  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  and  when  you  have  ascertained 
your  duty,  discharge  it.  Should  I  differ 
from  you  I  will  do  justice  to  your  motives ; 
that  is  the  only  advice  I  wish  to  give  you, 
and  having  given  you  that  advice  I  leave 
you  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty  under 
those  directions.**  This  was  the  only  advice 
I  ever  received  from  my  right  hon,  Friend, 


to  this  moment.  It  was  advice  wordiy 
of  the  first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  aa 
given  to  its  first  Law  Officer.  It  gave  me 
courage  and  confidence  in  the  course 
which  I  have  since  pursued,  for  it  enabled 
me  to  look  not  merely  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  not  merely  to  read  the  atatutes  or  a 
digest  of  the  Common  Law,  but  to  take 
the  law  to  be  administered  at  all  times,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  aoood 
public  opinion,  and  in  unison  with  the 
sympathies  and  feelings  of  the  great  body 
of  the  community.  I  have  now  to  advert 
to  that  which  forms  a  large  portion  of  the 
discussion  in  which  the  House  has  been 
engaged,  and  it  is  a  portion  of  that  dis- 
cussion which  exhibits  very  forcibly  the 
danger  which  may  arise  from  having  legal 
subjects  of  this  nature  brought  under  dis- 
cussion in  this  House,  whilst  proceedings 
are  still  pending.  1  do  not  mean  in  the 
slightest  degree,  I  beg  the  House  to  nnder<^ 
stand,  to  impugn  the  authority  of  the 
House  to  discuss  such  matters,  on  occa- 
sions that  might  possibly  arise.  If  the 
House  was  sitting,  it  might  be  right  to 
take  notice  of  a  proceeding  at  that  time 
actually  going  on.  I  concede  fully  the 
right  of  the  House,  or  of  any  hon.  Mem« 
her  of  the  House,  with  adequate  cause,  to 
make  a  proceeding  of  that  nature  the  sub^ 
ject  of  inquiry  ;  but  having  admitted  thati 
I  must  say,  that  there  may  be  great  incon- 
venience produced  by  the  frequent  discus^ 
sion  of  such  subjects,  and  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  House  in  matters  actually 
pending  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
purity  of  that  administration ;  and  if  any 
part  ought  more  than  another  to  be  kept 
free  from  an  interference  calculated  to 
produce  that  effect,  it  is  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  regards  the  Criminal 
Law  of  the  country.  That  interference 
may  be  to-day  to  protect  a  person  sop- 
posed  to  be  unjustl]^  accused  or  unfairly 
tried,  but  to-morrow  it  may  be  to  immolate 
a  victim  of  popular  prejudrce,  and  to  sa« 
crifice  a  person  to  feelings  entertained 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. Admitting  the  power  of  the  Houae^ 
I  should  I  for  my  part,  have  desired  that 
matters,  which  are  still  pending,  and  a 
large  portion  of  which  will  be,  perhapsi 
the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  else* 
where,  should  not  have  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  I  should>  there- 
fore, have  wished,  if  possiblci  to  have 
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AToided  touching  on  those  matters;  but 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  subject  has  been 
entered  on,  1  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Bath,  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
better  to  go  into  the  whole  of  it,  for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  discuss  such  a  subject 
piecemeal.  I  shall^  however,  in  alluding 
to  this  subject,  bring  forward  for  discus- 
sion, that  part  only  which  I  am  impera- 
tively called  on  to  enter  upon,  and  in 
doing  so,  I  shall  avoid  any  observation 
of  an  acrimonious  or  bitter  character  with 
reference  to  any  one  connected  with  it,  or 
who  has  spoken  on  it,  on  either  side  of 
the  Honse.  The  notice  which  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  take  of  speedhes  in  this  debate, 
principally  applies  to  the  speeches  or 
Members  of  my  own  profession.  I  had 
■ot  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork, 
(Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy),  but  I  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  speech  of  the 
right  boo.  and  learned  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh,  who  stated  that  he  was  no  lawyer, 
though  why  he  so  studiously  repudiated 
the  profession  to  which  we  both  belong  I 
am  anable  to  tell ;  but  I  must  say  this 
much,  that  f  went  with  him  on  the 
Northern  Circuit,  I  held  briefs  with  him, 
and  I  know  he  is  a  man  of  too  powerful  a 
mind  not  to  be  able  easily  to  master  the 
details  of  our  profession,  and  too  honest  a 
man  to  practise  it  if  he  had  not  mastered 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  still  continue  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  member  of  that  pro- 
fessioo,  and  to  call  him  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  He  was  selected  for  the 
office  which  he  held  in  the  East  Indies, 
becaoae  he  was  a  lawyer,  it  was  connected 
with  the  formation  of  a  code  of  laws,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Amos,  a  Gentle- 
man amongst  those  of  the  highest  legal 
attaiDonents  in  Westminster-hall.  Unless 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  were 
desirous  of  mixing  bad  law  with  worse 
politics,  and  for  that  reason  repudiated  his 
profession^  I  know  not  why  he  should  have 
sepaimted  himself  from  us.  But  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  "  decus  et  tutametC'  of 
the  profession;  and  if  he  is  anxious  to 
stray  away  from  the  flock  he  must  permit 
me  to  go  after  him  to  reclaim  him,  and 
try  to  bring  him  back  again  to  the  fold ! 
I  most  treat  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  as  the  speech  of  a 
lawyer.  I  am  not  disposed  to  do  him  any 
iojttstioe,  and  I  must  say  that,  I  heard 
with  tbe  greatest  delight  the  delivery  of 


the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  I  must  say  it  more  de- 
served the  name  of  a  splendid  oration 
than  a  speech  in  debate.  I  listened  with 
delight  to  the  outpourings  of  that  mind  so 
richly  stored  with  varied  information.  I 
marked  with  pleasure  the  pouring  forth  of 
that  profusion  of  intellectual  wealth,  which 
be  possesses  in  such  abundance,  inter- 
mingled with  similes  drawn  from  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  and  illustrations 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
history  of  all  times.  I  heard  all  this,  Sir, 
till  envy,  if  I  could  have  felt  it,  would 
have  been  lost  in  admiration.  It  was 
impossible  to  hear  his  glowing  language 
— ^his  glittering  antitheses— his  magnifi- 
cent periods— his  powerful  and  strong 
points— so  well  worthy  of  attention  here 
or  in  any  other  assembly,  without  the 
highest  pleasure  and  gratification.  But  it 
was  rather  the  oration  of  a  poet,  an 
author,  or  an  orator,  than  the  speech  of  a 
great  statesman,  and  I  looked  and  looked 
in  vain,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
that  speech,  for  anything  practical.  I 
heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  complain 
of  everything  and  everybody ;  but  with  all 
the  leisure  which  he  could  devote  to  the 
subject,  he  allowed  his  sympathy  for  Ire. 
land  to  expend  itself  in  barren  generali- 
ties. Perhaps  I  cannot  do  more  from  the 
position  which  I  occupy ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  has  ample 
leisure  and  ample  talent  to  devote  to  the 
subject,  and  yet  I  looked  in  vain  through 
bis  speech  for  anything  practicable— for 
anything  to  grapple  with.  I  found  in  it 
nothing  but  meagre  details  relative  to  a 
profession  which  he  professes  to  have 
abandoned.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  the  Jury  at 
the  late  trials,  and  said  that  the  Crown 
ought  to  have  been  contented  with  a  com- 
mon Jury.  That  was  repeated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Worcester,  and 
also  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dungarvon.  Now,  that  was  never 
suggested  until  it  was  suggested  in  this 
House.  The  counsel  for  the  traversers, 
fifteen  in  number,  never  suggested  it ;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  now  suggests  it,  I  must  say 
that  I  am  not  bound  to  entertain  a  propo* 
sition  which  was  not  made  at  all  at  tbe 
trials,  or  before  them.  I  do  not  think  it 
my  duty  to  speculate  what  would,  or  what 
ought,  to  have  been  done  with  a  proposi- 
tion  which  was  not  made  till  the  trial  was 
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completely  over,  and,  as  I  before  said, 
never,  I  believe,  suggested  uatil  last  night. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Chester,  if  I  mistake  not,  did  suggest 
that  it  might  have  been  done ;  but  if  any- 
thing in  this  Debate  is  to  turn  upon  this 
point,  I  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  at  a  time  when  it 
could  have  been  acied  on,  and  not  at  this 
time.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  question 
of  a  special  or  a  common  Jury,  I  am  not. 
Sir,  versed  in  the  details  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Ireland,  and  I  am  unable  to  say 
which  has  been  the  practice  there ;  but  I 
beg  to  say,  that  in  this  country  F  should 
just  as  soon  have  thought  of  trying  such  a 
case  by  a  Common  Jury  as  I  should  have 
thought  of  trying  a  case  of  High  Treason  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions.  I  say  boldly,  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  where  a 
trial  of  this  sort  has  taken  place  by  a  Com- 
mon Jury.  As  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history 
of  English  jurisprudence,  a  trial  of  this  de- 
scription has  never  taken  place  except  by 
a  Special  Jury  ;  and  I  must  say,  that  if  I, 
as  the  representaiive  of  the  Crown,  on  any 
occasion  consented  to  depart  from  that  esta- 
blished practice,  I  should  think  that  I  be- 
trayed the  duty  that  I  owed  to  the  Crown, 
without  being  at  all  certain  that  I  advanced 
the  security  of  the  subject  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  practice  in  Ireland,  but  I  say 
boldly,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  without  pledging  myself  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  particular  case  to 
which  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
referred  last  light,  I  should  unquestion- 
ably have  advised  a  Special  Jury,  and  dis- 
suaded from  resorting  to  a  Common  Jury; 
and  I  should  consider  myself  wanting  in 
my  duty  in  respect  of  my  office,  if  1  de- 
parted from  the  usual  course.  Sir,  that 
course  was  the  course  taken,  after  deli, 
berate  consultation.  The  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  here  were  consulted  as  to  the 
practice,  and  they  gave  an  unhesitating 
opinion  that  the  case  ought  to  be  tried  by 
a  Special  Jury.  They  bad  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.  They  advised  a  Special 
Jury,  and  they  advised  it  for  this  reason, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  Special  Jury  you 
have,  10  begin  with,  forty-eight  names 
taken  indifferently  by  ballot  from  the 
whole  panel,  or  rather  from  the  entire  list 
of  the  Jurors'  books.  In  the  heat  of  ar- 
gument the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man spoke  last  night  of  the  Jurors  being 
<*  selected."    Wb]r,  Sir,  none  of  th^m  are 


^'  selected.*^  There  are  forty-eight  names 
drawn  by  ballot.  If  I  mistake  not,  the 
Jury-book  for  Dublin  would  furnish  more 
than  fifteen  times  forty -eight.  The  List  is 
so  large,  that  you  could,  out  of  the  book, 
get  no  less  than  fifteen  complete  panels. 
My  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  the 
Jurors  as  *'  selected."  They  are  all  taken 
by  ballot  from  the  List,  and  they  are  so 
taken  with  a  power  of  objecting  to  the 
name  of  any  one  when  drawn ;  so  that  you 
begin  by  taking  the  entire  list,  and  you  get 
forty-eight  names  which  are  supposed  to 
be  free  from  prejudice.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  ap- 
pears to  deny  thj^:  if  he  will  look  into  the 
Act  of  Parliament — nay  more,  if  be  will 
attend  to  the  practice,  he  will  be  aware 
that  forty-eight  names  are  taken  from  the 
book,  but  not  the  first  forty- eight  that 
you  may  happen  to  stnmble  on,  but  forty- 
eight  taken  by  ballot,  and  therefore  free 
from  any  suspicion.  There  is  a  power  of 
objection  as  to  the  parties  as  the  names 
are  drawn  forth ;  and  if  any  person  is 
incapacitated  from  serving,  as  the  names 
are  drawn,  there  is  a  power  of  objecting  to 
him.  Nay,  more,  I  apprehend  there  is  a 
full  power  of  applying  to  the  Court  to 
quash  the  return,  and  to  direct  a  new 
panel  if  any  mischance  has  occurred  by 
which  the  Court  is  persuaded  that  there 
could  not  be  a  fair  trial.  Well,  then,  the 
forty-eight  names  being  selected  purely  by 
chance,  they  are  reduced  to  twenty -four 
by  each  party  striking  ofi*  twelve,  and  then 
the  actual  twelve  who  are  to  sit  upon  the 
trial  are  to  be  the  result  of  a  further  ballot 
— taking  twelve  of  the  twenty-four.  In 
this  country  we  find  that  this  method  of 
selecting  juries  is  free  from  reproach,  free 
from  difficulty,  is  satisfactory  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  is  an  additional  instrument  in  in- 
suring impartiality  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  whereas  I  must  say,  that  to 
leave  to  the  Crown  the  power  to  set  aside 
Common  Jurors  —  to  cast  that  odium 
upon  the  Crown,  would  be  very  unwise. 
Why,  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Worcester,  thought  the  odium 
so  great  in  practice,  that  he  said  the 
officer  of  the  Crown  would  not  dare  to 
incur  it,  and  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  Attorney  General  to  say, 
*'  Thompson,  you  stand  aside ;  Jones, 
stand  aside,"  such  an  outcry  would  be 
raised,  that  he  would  not  dare  to  go  on. 
It  wai  for  tb«  purpose  of  ayoidiogtbatj 
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and,  ai  the  defeodaDts  in  misdemeanor 
have  no  right  to  challenge  except  for 
caose  shewn,  it  was  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  Law  OflScera  at  this  side  of  the 
Channel  as  well  as  the  other,  that  there 
should  be  a  Special  Jury :  because  here  it 
is  the  usual  practice,  because  it  secures — 
so  far  as  the  Panel  is  impartial — an  im- 
partial Jary ,  and  because  it  places  the 
Crown  and  the  traversers  precisely  on  the 
same  footing.  It  may  be,  that  when  you 
come  afterwards  to  examine  the  matter  as 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dungarvon  has  done,  per- 
haps correctly— 1  am  sure  with  perfect 
correctness  as  regards  his  own  views  and 
the  information  he  has  obtained— there 
may  be  particular  cases  in  which  the  list 
may  be  unfavourable  to  the  travers^rs^  and 
the  Jury  may  not  be  selected  with  good 
fortune  to  them.  That  might  be  a  ground 
of  application  to  the  Court,  but  it  is  no 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  Public 
Officer  who  has  the  conduct  of  the  Trial. 
1  am  sure  the  House  will  allow  me  to  state 
what  occurred  at  Carmarthen ;  and  one 
reason  why  I  have  entered  so  deeply  into 
the  character  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite,  and  into  the  explanation 
of  the  statement  of  facts  made  by  him,  is 
this,  that  I  was  placed  at  Carmarthen  in 
precisely  a  similar  situation.  I  went  down 
to  Carmarthen,  a  very  small  county,  with 
a  small  population,  and  a  very  limited 
Jury  List.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
make  these  disclosures,  but  it  is  necessary 
in  order  that  the  House  may  understand 
the  difficulty  in  which  a  Public  Officer  may 
be  placed,  and  I  can  well  understand  how 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  must 
have  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  position. 
Numbers  of  persons  had  been  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  county  to  such  an  ex* 
lent,  that  when  the  List  of  some  seventy- 
two  names  was  placed  before  me,  1  was 
credibly  informed  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  persons  on  the  List  had 
been  some  of  them  actually  out  in  the 
riou  and  outbreaks  which  they  were  com- 
ing to  try,  and  others,  supported  by  their 
relations,  servants,  neighbours  and  friends, 
and  there  were  above  thirty  names  on 
that  Panel  whom  I  could  not  call  with 
safety,  nay  more,  whom  I  could  not  per- 
mit to  remain  in  the  Jury  Box  without 
injustice  to  the  Crown.  Why,  Sir,  what 
was  I  to  do  in  such  a  situation  ?  f  Mr. 
Roebuck  I  •<  Hear."]  I  will  tell  my  hon. 
fuid  iMHied  Friend  the  Member  for  Bfttb 


that  I  half  shrunk  from  the  performance 
of  my  duty,  and  well  I  might  do  so,  having 
on  one  occasion  to  set  aside  thirty  Jurors* 
And  what  enabled  me  to  do  so  ?  It  was 
the  certainty  that  if  I  should  be  challenged 
in  this  House,  I  should  be  enabled  to  give 
a  sufficient  answer  for  my  conduct.  And 
why  was  this  ?  I  knew  the  purity  of  my 
own  motives,  and  more  than  that,  I  knew 
that  on  former  occasions  there  had  been 
those  favourable  expressions  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  my  conduct,  which  enabled 
me  to  feel  that  character  was  strength,  and 
that  I  could  dare  to  perform  that  duty 
from  which  another  might  perhaps  have 
flinched,  from  a  fear  of  unmerited  unpopu* 
larity  attaching  to  his  name,  and  destroy- 
ing his  right  to  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow  subjects.  I  consulted  the  learned 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  associated—* 
who  went  that  circuit ;  they  were  diame- 
trically opposed  to  me  in  politics.  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I 
placed  the  more  confidence  in  their  opi- 
nions. I  felt  that  they  were  prepared  to 
discharge  their  duty,  as  I  was  mine.  They 
told  me  the  stale  of  the  country,  which  to 
some  extent  they  knew,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  that  district,  where  no  trial 
scarcely  took  place  without  many  chal- 
lenges on  either  side,  and  that  I  might 
rely  upon  the  information  I  should  receive 
on  those  points  from  the  local  Attorney. 
Well,  Sir,  having  the  support  of  my 
learned  friends,  and  with  the  undoubted 
information  that  1  received,  I  felt  called 
upon  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  to  get  a 
Jury  from  whom  a  firm  but  fair  and  im- 
partial Administration  of  Justice  might 
be  expected.  I  will  ask  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  opposite,  could  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  have  dared  to  do 
so  much  ?  I  admit  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible. I  admit  that  what  was  done  in 
Tipperary  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dungarvon,  in  1829,  fifteen 
years  ago,  could  not  be  done  in  Dublin  in 
1844.  I  think  there  would  have  been 
raised  such  a  clamour,  such  an  expression 
of  public  opinion — and  there  would  have 
been  such  an  appearance — whatever  might 
be  the  reality  — *  of  partiality  and  unfair 
proceeding,  that  no  Officer  of  the  Crown 
ought  to  have  risked  placing  himself  in 
such  a  position ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  was,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  mjr  right  boQi  (tod  learo^d  Friend  to 
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try  the  cftM  by  a  Special  Jury.  Well,  but 
then  it  it  said  that  this  waa  all  pretence, 
that  there  waa  unfairnetft  in  the  proceed- 
ing. Why,  let  me  beg  the  attention  of 
the  Houitt  to  the  matter  for  a  aingle  mo- 
ment. There  are  forty«etght  namea  drawn, 
each  party  striking  off  twelve.  The  Grown 
has  a  right  to  strike*  off  twelve  and  no 
more,  and  the  traversers  have  jast  the 
same  right,  and  they  may  etercise  this 
right  in  the  most  capricious  manner,  and 
as  my  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Qene* 
ral  for  Ireland  said  the  other  night,  if  the 
defendants  were  to  strike  off  names  for 
their  own  t>enefit,  and  the  Grown  then  to 
strike  off  names  for  their  beoelit  also,  this 
would  h%  a  double  strike  off  in  their  fa- 
▼our.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  ex- 
pected. I  am  perfectly  ready  to  yield  this, 
that  the  right  to  strike  twelve  names  out 
of  the  Panel,  as  it  is  to  be  performed 
cither  by  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  is  one 
of  the  most  absolute  rights  known  to  the 
law.  I  admit  that  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  that  right  is  to  be  exercised  with 
deference  to  public  opinion,  but  that 
deference  to  public  opinion  is  not  to 
be  allowed  to  operate  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  performance  of  a  substantial  duty. 
And  then  I  freely  admit  that,  ceteris  pan- 
6«#-^if  they  stand  before  me  indifferent — 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  striking  off  the  names  be 
drawn  to  the  fact,  that  if  he  leaves  no  Ca- 
tholic on  the  Jury  it  may  create  a  false  im- 
pression,  and  prejudice  the  case;  under 
Buch  circumstancea  having  to  strike  off 
either  a  Catholic  or  a  ProUstant,  I  must 
cordially  say,  that  ceims  pan6u5, 1  should 
be  disposed  to  leave  on  the  Catholic  rather 
than  prejudice  the  case.  And  here  I  must 
be  allowed  to  correct  a  misconstruction  put 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Edinburgh  upon  the  use  made  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  ofthe  word  prejudice. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  used  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  false  feeling,  but  the  right 
hon.  And  learned  Oentleman  chose  to  take 
it  up  in  the  sense  of  injury.  But  how 
stand  the  facts  of  this  case ;  was  it  a  case 
oeCeris  paribus  f  Why,  Sir,  I  will  go  fur- 
ther, and  say,  so  much  do  I  feel  the  tm* 
portanee  of  eoosolting  public  opinion,  and 
observing  a  respectful  deference  even  to 
prejudtces,  that  may  be  abroad,  that  I 
would  make  a  concession  beyond  that. 
But  the  question  is,  how  does  the  matter 
ataad  f    In  the  first  ptaoe,  a  clamour  waa 


raised  that  every  Catholic  was  struck  off, 
because  he  was  a  Catholic.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  is  given  up.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  says,  that  as  to 
eight  of  the  Jury,  on  that  ground  he 
has  no  complaints  to  make.  He  ad- 
mits that  as  to  the  eight  it  wouhl 
have  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  those 
gentlemen  had  been  left  on  the  Jury. 
And  now,  with  respect  to  the  others,  I 
believe,  there  has  been  a  mistake  with 
respect  to  the  actual  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  Jury  List.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  trouble  the  House 
with  minute  details  on  this  point.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it,  and  to 
compress  my  observations  into  as  com- 
pact a  form  as  is  necessary,  consistently 
with  the  performance  of  my  duty.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  one  more  than  the  number 
originally  mentioned,  I  believe  there  were 
eleven,  and  that  of  the  number  nine  were 
Repealers.  There  was  no  question  about 
nine  of  them,  but  a  question  arose  as 
to  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Dunn.  With 
respect  to  Dunn,  I  have  a  paper  here  in 
which  his  name  appears  as  one  of  the  re- 
quisitionists  for  a  meeting  in  May  1842,  on 
which  occasion  the  parties  signed  one  re- 
solution, amongst  others,  in  which  they 
pledge  themselvesi  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  use  their  utmost  exertions, 
personal,  pecuniary,  and  influential,  to 
forward  the  sacred  cause  of  Repeal  by  all 
constitutional  means,  and  to  continue  the 
Repeal  struggle  as  suggested  by  the  Libe- 
rator. I  will  not  utter  taunts  or  reproaches 
on  this  subject,  but  I  beg  to  say  that  a 
person  who  was  so  connected  with  the 
case  to  be  tried  was  an  individual,  who, 
if  the  fact  was  disclosed,  ought  to  be 
struck  off!  He  could  not  stand  indiffer- 
ent as  the  others;  and  while  it  waa  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  exercise  their  right, 
with  deference  as  to  public  opinion,  I  say 
the  law  officer  would  have  sacrificed  to  a 
perverse  and  spurious  liberality  his  duty  to 
the  Crown  if  he  had  left  that  man  on.  Then, 
with  respect  to  the  other,  Mr.  Kemmts 
distinctly  states  that  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Henry  was  struck  off,  he  t>elieved  him  to 
be  a  Protestant  and  a  Conservative.  I 
have  a  right  to  ask  from  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, credit  for  Mr.  Kemmis,  as  a  gen« 
tiemao,  and  a  man  of  honour,  when  he 
declares  in  his  affidavit,  that  being  com- 
pelled to  strike  off  one  more  Juror,  he 
did  not  know  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and 
that  he  struck  him  off  as  the  least  eUgibie 
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of  those  to  whom  he  htd  do  objection. 
There  were  reaioDs  fbr  that  opinion  of  Mr. 
Kcnmie.  My  right  hon.  Friend,  the  Se- 
oretarj  for  the  Home  Department,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  state  them  the  other 
night,  and  he  not  having  stated  them,  I 
do  not  think  it  right  on  my  part.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  might  not  be  stated 
withoot  impropriety,  but  it  will  be  sefii* 
cient  to  say,  that  there  were  reasons  why 
Mr.  Kemmis  might  prefer  other  Jurors  to 
bimp  although  those  reasons  did  not  involve 
Mr.  Henry  in  any  saspicion,  and  although 
Mr.  Kemmis  supposed  him  to  be  a  Con- 
aervatiTe  and  a  Protestant.  Well,  the 
charge  is  cleared  away»  of  having  struck 
off  ^l  the  Catholics  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  Catholics.  There  were 
removed  eight  members  of  the  Repeal 
Aseociation  ;  a  ninth  was  found  to  have 
attached  bis  name  to  a  requisition  for  a 
Repeal  Meeting  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
otfaMBfy  there  was  not  the  least  idea  that  he 
wae  aoy  other  than  a  Protestant.  Really, 
I  moat  say,  if  this  is  true,  it  is  deeply  to 
be  regretted,  that  any  feeling  should  have 
been  raieed  of  any  intention  on  our  part, 
to  ioault  our  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  I 
beg  to  say,  for  my  own  part,  that  no  Gen. 
man  opposite^  not  even  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  himself,  would  more  deeply 
regret  such  a  fact,  or  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  fact,  than  I  should ;  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  this  sentiment  1  have  the  entire 
eoDcarrenee  of  my  hon.  Friends  near  me. 
I  shall  DOW  advert  to  the  speech  of  my  hon, 
and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wor. 
ceatef.  Some  mistakes  fell  from  him,  to 
which  I  must  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  In  the  first  place,  I  own  I 
was  perfectly  astonished  to  hear  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  put  the  question. 
**  Where  are  the  liberties  of  the  people  of 
England  buried  Y*  and  meet  it  with  this 
answer,  "  They  are  buried  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  law."  '*  Where,  or  how  is  it 
(asked  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend)  that 
the  righu  of  liberty  are  swamped  V*  **  By 
tneane  of  the  Common  Law.''  I  do  not 
know  whether  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
is  in  his  place  or  not.  I  have  no  inten- 
tion to  utter  a  syllable  which  could  give 
him  the  slightest  ofience,  but  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  if  he  had  drunk  of  the  streams 
of  Common  Law,as  the  great  lawyers  of  old 
«-»if  he  had  tasted  that  spring  in  the  spirit 
of  oar  ancestora^he  would  never  have 
made  those  observatioas.  I  hope  my 
boii«  and  learned  Friend,  the  Member  for 


Bath,  is  not  prepared  to  go  along  with 
him  in  that  statement.  I  will  not  call  it  a 
libel  on  the  Common  Law.  The  Common 
Law,  the  grave  of  our  liberties  I  Why,  it 
was  their  cradle— it  was  the  source  from 
which  we  derived  some  of  the  first  princi^. 
pies  of  hberty  which  the  bold  and  manly 
character  of  our  country  has  sinoe  swelled 
out  to  the  sise  at  which  we  now  find 
them :  if  it  were  not  for  the  Common  Law, 
I  doubt  that  we  should  have  a  single 
spark  of  liberty  in  the  country.  It  is  im» 
possible  ;  you  cannot  eiaggerate  the 
importance  of  Trial  by  Jury,  which  is  part 
of  that  Common  Law.  We  owe  to  the 
Common  Law  the  collection  of  twelve 
men  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  or  innocenoe 
of  those  accused,  and  to  pronounce  their 
opinions  upon  the  actions  of  every  one  of 
the  subjects  of  this  country.  We  owe  to 
the  assemblage  of  Juries,  to  meet  and 
discuss  matters  submitted  to  tberoi  more 
liberty  than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  by 
meeting  in  this  way  that  we  have  diseo* 
vered  our  strength,  and  I  will  add,  that 
Juries  have  continually  worked  out  those 
liberties  which  we  are  now  enjoyiogt  That 
is  one  instance.  And  who  was  it  that 
pronounced  general  search* warrants  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  illegal, 
after  they  had  continued  from  the  Revo* 
lution  downwards  to  about  1770,  when 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleasi  and  subee* 
quently  all  the  Judges,  pronounced  that 
the  Judges  could  not  make  law»  and  that 
general  search-warrants  had  no  founda* 
tion  in  the  Common  Law^-that  they  were 
unknown,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
Constitution,  and  could  not  stand;  and 
this  after  they  had  exiated  for  upwards  of 
100  years.  No  one  had  called  them  in 
question  till  then ;  and  an  opinion  of  the 
Judges  before  that  time  would  have  been 
extra-judicial ;  but  the  moment  when  the 
matter  was  brought  before  tbem,  they 
gave  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject.  But  was  there  no  other  in- 
stance ?  What  was  the  first  efibrt  on 
behalf  of  the  human  race  for  the  extino* 
tion  of  Slavery  ?  The  liberation  of  the 
negro  Somerset,  in  1780  Somerset,  the 
negro  came  to  this  country,  and  wae  re* 
shipped,  to  be  conveyed  to  Jamaica.  A 
writ  of  Aaieas  corpus  rescued  bim  from 
his  dungeon  in  the  ship ;  he  was  brought 
into  Court,  the  question  was  argued,  and 
it  was  pronounced,  that  the  libertiea  of 
every  man  in  this  kingdom  was  commeo* 
sorate  with  the  shores  of  the  country^  that 
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the  noxious  spirit  of  Slavery  could  not 
exist  here,  and  that  the  moment  a  Slave 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Liberty,  the  fet- 
ters drop  from  his  feet,  and  he  becomes  a 
free  man.  Why,  our  own  domestic  slavery 
has  been  entirely  removed  by  decisions  of 
the  Courts  of  Law,  lime  after  time.  There 
was  a  desire  to  wrest  and  turn  everything; 
in  favour  of  liberty,  which  the  breath  of 
the  Common  Law  inspires  from  the  first 
to  the  last  maxim  it  inculcates.  I  will 
not  dwell  upon  this  point :  but  it  is  re- 
markable what  instances  are  to  be  found 
of  greater  respect  given  to  Courts  of  Law 
even  than  to  the  Legislature  itself.  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Worcester  in  the  argument  in 
which  he  was  so  ably  supported  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  on  the  subject  of  the 
privileges  of  this  House.  I  differ  from  the 
practical  application  of  it,  but  I  know, 
and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  the 
Member  for  Bath,  knows,  that  there  are 
plenty  of  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  and 
many  more  out  of  the  House,  who  are 
glad  to  have  the  Courts  of  Law  as  a  re- 
fuge from  the  possible  tyranny  of  this 
House ;  and  I  will  remind  the  House 
that  our  Transatlantic  brethren  when  they 
founded  their  Constitution  on  the  basis  of 
the  purest  Democracy,  took  care  that 
the  Legislature  should  not*  spoil  it,  be- 
cause they  gave  the  Supreme  Court  power 
to  annul  any  Act  which  it  held  io  beultra 
vireSf  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  A  complaint  has  been 
made  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Solicitor  General)  said  that  there  are 
certain  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  not 
to  be  discussed  in  this  House.  I  did  not 
■0  understand  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  Law- 
yer to  lay  down  such  a  proposition.  The 
charge  of  Lord  Loughborough,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  the  Trial  uf 
Lord  George  Gordon,  which  the  House  is 
aware  arose  out  of  riotous  and  tumul- 
tuous assemblages  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  certain  Acts  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  laid  it  down  that  those  and  all 
other  Acts  were  open  to  public  discussion  : 
but  what  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
meant  was,  that  there  are  some  Acts  which 
80  immediately  affect  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  go  so  completely  to  the  root 
of  the  Constitution,  that  although  they 
have  the  same  foundation  in  point  of  law, 
yet,  according  to  the  good  sense  and 
practice  of  mftnkindi  are  viewed  ia^  dif- 


ferent lights  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
alluded  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  the 
Act  of  Union,  and  what  he  meant  was, 
that  those  Acts  ought  to  receive  from 
Statesmen  and  subjects  a  different  consi- 
deration from  other  Acts  of  Parliament. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
Act  of  Settlement?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  any  law  may  be  made  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  petition  ;  but  I  ask  whe- 
ther anybody  would  propose  for  petition 
and  discussion  the  Law  of  Succession  to 
the  Throne  ?  that  that  which  is  established 
in  this  country  should  be  altered  for  that 
which  prevails  in  France?  There  are 
discussions  on  certain  topics  which  it  is 
felt  that  it  is  wise  should  be  avoided — 
there  are  parts  of  the  Constitution  which 
it  is  well  should  not  be  shaken.  Now, 
as  to  the  observation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  North  Lancashire,  which 
has  been  objected  to,  that  we  ought  not 
to  discuss  the  proceedings  in  the  Courts 
of  Westminster,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  will  go  along  with  me 
in  saying  this — that  unless  there  be  a  case 
of  urgent  necessity,  they  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with,  unless  there  be  strong 
reasons  for  taking  that  course,  the  proper 
and  the  Constitutional  course  is,  after  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  before  the  pro- 
per tribunal,  after  it  is  completed,  not 
before,  to  complain  to  this  House  if  wrong 
be  done.  And  I  must  say,  with  regard  to 
an  inquiry  by  the  House,  even,  it  ought 
not  to  be  proceeded  with  except  upon 
proper  notice.  For  instance,  look  to  what 
has  happened  with  respect  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland.  My  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  the  Member  for  Worcester, 
came  down  here,  on  the  sixth  night  of  the 
debate,  with  a  variety  of  papers  which  he 
had  never  moved  for,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  no  Member  of  this  House, 
except  his  own,  of  which  I  did  not 
know  anything,  and  with  respect  to 
which,  though  I  was  to  reply  to  him, 
I  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of  the 
course  he  was  going  to  take.  A  period 
of  the  evening,  too,  was  selected  for 
his  speaking,  which  precluded  an  an- 
swer being  given  to  him  that  night.  And 
now,  having  said  this  much  of  him,  let  me 
do  him  this  justice — a  fairer  man,  or  a 
juster  man  than  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Worcester,  there 
does  not  exist.  I  would  trust  my  life,  and 
every  thing  that  I  had  in  the  world,  in  his 
haads«     IncorruptiblCi  bonesti  faithful. 
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xealouf ,  he  woold  do  no  wrong  willingly 
to  any  man,  least  of  all  would  he  do  an 
injury  to  any  man,  by  any  course  that 
could  be  susceptible  even  of  the  charge  of 
unfairness.  This,  Sir,  is  the  sincere,  the 
willing  testimony  T  tender  with  respect  to 
one,  between  whom  and  myself  there  has 
lasted  a  friendship  now  of  thirty  years.  It 
began  between  us  at  school ;  it  continued 
at  college ;  it  has  been  matured  in  man« 
hood.  He  is,  I  say,  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  anything  liable  to  the  charge  of 
unfairness.  And  yel,  what  comments 
might  be  made  upon  his  coming  here  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  not  giving  any  no- 
tice, not  letting  any  one  know,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  charge  he  was  about 
to  make  against  the  Irish  Attorney  Gene- 
ral ?  But  why  do  I  point  to  this  ?  For 
this  reason ;  that  we  may  all  learn  a  lesson 
from  it ;  not  slightly,  rashly,  suddenly,  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  honourable 
men,  who  may  not  at  the  moment  perceive 
the  construction  to  which  their  acts  may 
be  liable*  I  ask  for  myself;  I  ask  for  my 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  a  candid  and  fair  construction 
for  our  conduct  from  others,  who  may  not 
be  fully  aware  of  the  reasons  that  have  in- 
fluenced that  conduct.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh  has 
thrown  out  a  suggestion,  and  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  has  spoken  also  of  the  doctrine  of 
conspiracy  as  a  questionable  doctrine. 
The  doctrine  of  conspiracy  is,  I  believe,  as 
old  as  Common  Law*  1  know  that  there 
is  a  definition  of  it  in  a  statute,  and  in 
that  definition  has  been  found  an  expres- 
sion of  great  import,  and  which  really 
comprises  almost  the  principle  of  every 
case.  I  have  a  portion  of  the  statute  here, 
and  that  statute  professes  to  state  what  is 
a  conspirator,  and  like  many  of  our  old 
statutes,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath  perfectly  well  knows,  it  gives  ra- 
ther an  example  of  a  principle  than  a  de- 
tailed Code  of  Law.  It  is  stated  in  that 
Statute  that  a  conspirator  is  one  who  con- 
federates with  others  to  charge  a  man 
with  a  false  crime,  and  ''  such  as  retain 
men  in  the  country  to  maintain  a  mali- 
cioos  enterprise.''  If  chen  a  man  combines 
or  confederates  with  others  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  malicious  enterprise,  be  is  a 
conspirator.  1  believe  that  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy  was  correctly  laid  down  by 
the  Coart.  As  to  the  Law  of  Conspiracy 
ittelfy  I  do  not  feel  it  nepessary  to  vindi<> 


cate  it  from  whatever  my  hon.  and  learned . 
Friend  the  Member  for  Worcester  may 
have  said  against  it.  There  never  yet  has 
been  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  that  Sta. 
tute ;  and  if  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  any  objection,  any  serious  objection  to 
the  definition  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy, 
it  is  high  time  for  him  to  legislate  upon  it. 
Whether  he  may  succeed  or  not,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  I  can  hold  out  no 
hope  of  offering  to  him  any  assistance. 
As  an  instance  of  what  a  conspiracy  may 
be,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  a  number  of  offi* 
cers  who  all  resigned  their  commissions 
on  the  same  day  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling a  noble  Lord  (Lord  Clive)  to  resign 
his  government.  There  a  legal  act  was 
done  by  each ;  the  crime  there  was  the  con- 
federacy to  do  that  which  would  place  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  such  a  position 
that  he  would  be  compelled  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  and  to  do  this  bv  a  measure 
that  was  perfectly  legal  in  itself  Every  one 
of  those  officers  was  competent  to  take 
the  course  of  resigning  his  commission ; 
that  he  might  freely  do  so  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment it  was  done  in  a  confederacy  with 
others,  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Judges 
to  be  an  unlawful  conspiracy.  There  ate 
general  rights,  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  all  other  rights,  free  from 
all  control  except  that  which  belongs  to 
public  opinion,  and  the  satisfaction  of  a 
man's  own  conscience ;  but  when  several 
persons  combine  together,  they  have  a 
power  which  not  one  of  them  alone  can 
possess,  and  the  public  safety  demands 
that  criminal  associations  for  unlawful 
ends,  by  acts  that  may,  in  themselves,  be 
perfectly  innocent,  should  be  punishable 
by  law.  It  so  happens  that  no  man  is 
responsible  by  law  for  a  departure  from 
the  truth.  If  an  inquiry  be  made  of  a  man 
as  to  the  character  of  an  individual,  his 
state  in  trade,  no  man  is  responsible;  bo 
may  answer  truly  or  falsely  ;  but  if  seve- 
ral persons  join  in  one  common  falsehood, 
to  raise,  for  instance,  the  price  of  the 
funds,  or  to  injure  the  credit  of  any  one; 
then,  though  each  might  state  with  perfect 
impunity  that  which  was  not  true,  yet  the 
confederacy  with  others  to  propagate  a 
falsehood,  makes  each  become  amenable 
to  the  law  for  that  combination.  There 
is,  too,  a  passage  in  Hawkin$,  where  it  is 
said  that  parties  combining  together  to 
maintain  a  matter,  whether  true  or  false, 
makes  them  conspirators.  But  I  am  not 
disposed  to  go  further  with  this.    Let  ni^ 
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then,  see  what  it  the  accusation,  and  lo 
speaking  of  the  accusation  itself,  let  me 
guard  myself  against  being  suffered  to  ut- 
ter one  word  against  the  accused*  I  con- 
sider the  situation  of  those  charged  with 
the  offence  entitles  them  to  the  greatest 
forbearance.  There  is  the  verdict  of  a 
jury ;  but  it  is  open  to  them  to  move  an 
Arrest  of  Judgment,  or  the  Judgment  it- 
self may  be  reversed  by  a  Writ  of  Error. 
I,  for  one,  Sir,  hope  that  from  my  lips 
upon  the  heads  of  the  accused  not  a  single 
expression  shall  fall  of  taunt  or  reproba- 
tion, even  though  I  may  speak  of  the  acts 
with  which  they  were  charged.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  charge  is  this— that  they 
combined  together  to  procure  a  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  by  producing  sentiments  of 
alienation  in  the  minds  of  the  subjects 
of  the  United  Empire,  and  by  the  in- 
timidation of  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
Empire.  They  may  be  guilty  or  not; 
bat  that  is  the  charge  against  them. 
My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem* 
ber  for  Worcester,  has  said  that  the 
charge  in  this  case  is  like  to  the 
charge  against  Lord  George  Gordon.  It 
is  no  such  thing.  That  was  for  levying 
war ;  this  is  for  a  conspiracy.  This  is  not 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
spiracy to  overawe  and  intimidate  the 
Legislature,  and  by  that  means  to  pro- 
duce a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  [Mr.  JSoe- 
buck:  What  was  Hardy's  caseT]  That 
reminds  me  of  what  is  still  said  in  West- 
minster Hall  with  respect  to  that  case. 
After  a  long  trial,  and  all  the  parties  had 
been  acquitted,  it  was  said  that  Lord 
Thurlow,  having  heard  of  the  proceeding 
and  the  result  of  it,  remarked-**' the 
mistake  was  in  indicting  them  for  high 
treason ;  if  they  had  been  indicted  for  a 
misdemeanor,  they  must  have  been  cer- 
tainly convicted."  What  was  meant  was 
this—if  you  had  indicted  them  as  con- 
spirators yon  must  have  succeeded,  but  as 
you  indicted  them  for  a  levying  of  war, 
and  could  prove  no  levying  of  war,  you 
failed.  But  then  it  was  said,  why  allow 
all  this  to  go  on  ?  Why  not  indict  them 
for  their  illegal  acts?  *Why  not  indict 
006  man  for  a  libel— why  not  indict  an- 
other for  attending  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  why  not  give  some  notice  of  your 
opinion  of  these  proceedings?  Why  allow 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  fall  into  a  trap ;  why 
allow  matters  to  go  to  such  an  extreme? 
Now,  Sir,  I  recollect  a  discussion  taking 
place  m  this  House  in  Jday  last,  with 


respect  to  the  dismissing  the  Magistrates 
who  had  attended  those  meetings.  Could, 
I  ask,  the  Executive  to  have  given  in  a 
better,  a  stronger,  and  in  a  more  marked 
manner,  the  opinion  they  entertained  with 
regard  to  those  meetings,  than  dismissing 
the  Magistrates  who  attended  at  them  ? 
What  more  was  wanted  ?  But  then  yon 
may  say,  why  not  have  indicted  persons 
for  attending  those  meetings?  Why,  Sir, 
the  very  Jury,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
been  packed,  for  the  purpose  of  convicting 
per  fas  aut  n^as,  actually  found  all  those 
meetings  to  be  legal.  The  very  fact  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  credit  to  the  Jury,  and 
a  justification  of  the  Government.  It 
shows  that  the  one  was  discriminating  and 
the  other  prudent.  No  doubt  those  meet- 
ings, as  they  occurred  from  time  to  time, 
were  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  of  consi- 
deration on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  was  called  in — that 
the  Attorney  General  of  England  was 
called  upon ;  but  I  know  that  it  became  a 
subject  of  considerable  anxiety  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a  private 
individual  1  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  those  meetings. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wor- 
cester has  observed,  that  mere  numbers  do 
not  constitute  the  illegality  of  a  meeting. 
He  has  said,  quite  truly,  a  large  number 
of  persons  collected  together  to  see  a  bal- 
loon, or  a  review,  or  Her  Majesty's  going 
Co  Court,  is  not  an  illegal  assembly,  and, 
therefore,  the  mere  numbers  do  not  con- 
stitute illegality.  I  admit,  then,  that  this 
was  justly  a  subject  of  the  most  anxious 
consideration ;  and  it  now  turns  out,  that 
if  these  parties  had  been  Indicted  for 
holding  an  illegal  meeting,  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  fatal,  for  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal would  have  stamped  them  with 
the  character  of  lawfulness.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  it  would  not  have  been  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  have  med- 
dled with  these  meetings.  But  then  it  has 
been  said,  **  Why  was  not  a  proclamation 
issued?^'  Suppose  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued,  how  could  it  be  enforced? 
Were  you  to  send  out  troops,  and  disperse 
the  meeting  ?  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that,  with  that  verdict  to  sustain  it,  the 
prudence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  manifest  to  the  whole 
world.  If  you  could  not  get  a  Jury  in 
Dublin  to  find  those  meetings  illegal, 
what  chance  was  there  that  a  Jury  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  would  haft 
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foaod  them  to  be  so?  I  ask  the  right 
boo.  OeDtlemaD  opposite  (Mr.  Sheil)  what 
woeld  have  been  the  result  with  a  Jury  in 
Tipperary,  if  you  indicted  one  of  those 
meetings  as  illegal  ?  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  said  that  you  cannot  get  a 
Jary  there  to  do  their  duty.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  forgets  what  has  occurred. 
I  hsve  not  brought  Hansard  down  here ; 
but  I  looked  at  it  this  day.  If,  however, 
he  says  that  he  forgets  he  ever  uttered  such 
a  sentiment,  I  shall  forget  I  ever  read  it.  I 
will  not  pursue  the  point  further.  But, 
then,  it  has  been  said,  why  not  punish 
tbe  libels  as  they  were  published  ?  And 
here,  Sir,  I  must  refer  to  my  own  practice. 
I  have  a  great  objection  to  a  prosecution 
for  libels.  It  may  be  an  odd  thing  for  an 
Attorney  General  to  say,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  my  objection  to  prosecu- 
tions for  libels.  The  law  itself  is  in  such 
a  state,  the  administration  of  it  has  been 
in  such  a  state,  and  the  licence  that  has 
grown  up,  when  I  had  no  control  over  it, 
has  brought  it  to  such  a  state,  that  I  have 
repeatedly  said,  when  called  upon  to  give 
sn  opinion  to  a  private  complaint — **  What 
have  yon  been  accused  of  r'  The  answer 
b^  been—-''  I  have  been  called  names 
and  vilified.**  Theni  my  reply  has  always 
been—*'  Unless  you  can  show  that  there 
has  been  a  distinct  allegation  against  you, 
charging  you  with  a  crime  from  which 
yon  can  purge  yourself  by  affidavit,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  let  the  matter  rest ! 
Suffer  yourself  to  be  abused.  Hard  names 
break  no  bones.  You  are  receiving  the 
same  dose  in  common  with  the  greatest 
Statesmen  on  both  sides,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving.** I  hope  I  have  not  been  wrong 
in  this.  I  speak  of  what  I  think  a  prudent 
Attorney  General  ought  to  practise,  and 
what  I  have  done  in  that  situation,  and 
when  conanlted  by  a  private  prosecutor. 
Neither  am  I  anxious  to  prosecute  for 
Mdttion;  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
fair  discussion  ends,  and  where  sedition 
begins.  Then  as  to  prosecution  for  libel, 
I  know  no  question  more  difficult  to  de- 
termine than  at  what  period  a  law  officer 
wonld  be  justified  in  fi]ing  an  ex-officio 
informatioQ  for  libel.  I  have  never  filed 
an  eX'Ojfido  information.  But  I  share 
that  distinction  with  several  of  my  prede- 
cessors. I  believe  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (8ir  T.  Wilde)  never  filed  an  ex- 
officio  information  for  Ubel.  I  believe  Sir 
J.  Campbril  never  iikd  an  ez^officio  infor* 


mation  for  a  political  libel-«-he  did  for 
blasphemy.     There    was    also    tbe 


ex- 


ception, in  the  case  of  F.  O'Connor, 
about  whom  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
presently.  Sir  W.  Home  never  filed 
an  eX'Offlcio  information  for  libel,  nor 
Sir  T.  Denman,  and  Sir  J.  Copley, 
as  Attorney  General,  never  filed  an  in- 
formation for  a  political  libel.  Since  tbe 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  there  has  been 
no  ex  officio  information  filed  for  a  poli- 
tical libel.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Sheil)  read  a  libel  from  the  Nation 
newspaper.  It  was  a  libel,  undoubtedly, 
but  who  was  the  author  ?  Mention  has 
also  been  made  of  an  address  to  the  army; 
I  think,  in  that  case  the  name  was  ap- 
pended to  it.  [Mr.  Sheil:  Yes,  Mr* 
Power.]  I  recollect,  too,  the  prosecution 
of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barrett,  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  and  went  to  pri- 
son, as  a  libeller,  for  the  publication  of  a 
letter,  and  to  that  letter  was  appended 
the  name  of  "  Daniel  O'Connell."  There 
was  not  at  the  time  any  disposition  not  to 
prosecute  Mr.  O'Connell.  Tbe  only  rea-* 
son  why  he  was  not  prosecuted  instead  of 
Mr.  Barrett  was,  that  they  could  not  prove 
the  letter  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
although  it  purported  to  be  signed  with 
bis  name.  In  the  same  way  I  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  is  any  reason  for 
not  prosecuting  Mr.  Power  as  the  writer 
of  the  declaration  referred  to.  Do  not 
let  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  suppose  that 
I  am  taunting  the  Whig  Government  in 
saying  this,  I  am  averse  at  all  times  to 
these  tu  quoque  arguments,  which  I  think 
are  mere  waste  of  time.  I  only  referred 
to  the  other  case  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  difficult  it  is  to  sustain  such  pro- 
secutions. What  was  the  course  pursued 
as  regarded  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor?  He 
was  prosecuted  by  tbe  Whigs  for  libel, 
tried  at  York,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  imprisonment.  Nearly 
the  last  act  of  the  Whigs  by  the  way,  be- 
fore they  went  out  of  office,  was  to  let  Mr^ 
O'Connor  loose.  I  do  not  introduce  that 
remark  in  any  spirit  of  ill-humour ;  but 
such  was  the  fact.  It  happened  that 
some  time  afterwards  the  Chartist  Associ*' 
ation  sprang  up.  I  found  violent  libels 
published  in  Mr.  F.  O'Connor's  paper.  I 
found  meetings  of  Chartists  of  al)  orders 
and  ranks;  and  I  found  another  paper 

fmblished  by  another  person,  sending  forth 
ibels.  With  these  I  found  formidable 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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As  I  have  said,  I  bad  no  desire  to  put 
down  the  liberty  of  the  press — that  organ 
which  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  this 
country ;  so  valuable,  that  I  should  almost 
be  averse  to  curbing  even  its  licentiousness 
too  much.  My  object  was  this— to  use 
these  libels  to  prove  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Chartists.  It  was  a  charge  in  the  indict- 
ment and  not  objected  to.  Though  there 
was  every  disposition  shown  at  Lancaster 
to  find  an  exception  to  everything  that  oc- 
curred ;  yet  I  can  remember  but  one  ex- 
ception that  was  made  by  F.  O'Connor 
himself.  He  complained  of  the  length  of 
the  indictment.  I  gave  up  several  counts 
the  omission  of  which  was  suggested  by 
the  Judge.  There  was  a  complaint  as  to 
the  number  of  defendants,  and  that  too 
was  removed  by  me  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Mr. 
F.  O'Connor  stated  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  warranted  a  prosecution. 
He  did  not  complain  of  that  step,  and  in 
his  address  he  admitted  that  the  prosecu- 
tions had  been  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
did  credit  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  sur- 
prise to  find  that  found  fault  with  here, 
which  I  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  F.  O'Con- 
nor, for  there  I  gave  in  the  libels  to  show 
the  connection  of  the  parties.  In  the  same 
way,  with  regard  to  the  Irish  trials,  if  the 
charge  was  true  and  well  founded,  then 
the  course  pursued  in  conducting  the  pro- 
secution was  a  proper  one.  Another  mat- 
ter that  has  been  obserred  upon,  is  the 
challenge  to  the  Jury,  as  put  upon 
the  record.  With  respect  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  array  in  Ireland,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is, — the  traversers  alleged 
that  the  array  had  been  framed  by 
fraud,  and  to  that  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown  demurred,  and  therefore,  it  is 
said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  they 
admitted  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  get  into  much  disfavour 
by  what  I  state  upon  this;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  show  that  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  did  as  much,  and  he  did  no  more 
than  what  I  myself  have  done,  with  the 
highest  approbation.  I  beg  now  to  state 
what  occurred  at  Cardiff.  Mr.  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  once  a  Member  of  this 
House,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  pri- 
soners,  and  he  put  on  record  a  challenge 
to  the  array  and  the  challenge  stated  that 
the  array  was  returned  by  fraud.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Wm.  Follett) 


and  myself  did  not  take  so  long  to  con- 
sider as  they  did  in  Ireland  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Within  ten  mi« 
nutes  we  demurred  to  the  challenge.  Some 
hon. Gentleman  might  say,  *' What!  demur 
when  fraud  was  alleged  ?"  as  was  said  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Worcester,  with  an  effect  that  those  who 
heard  him  could  not  forget,  though  they 
may  have  often  in  Westminster  Hall  felt 
his  power,  which  is  there  equally  exerted 
for  the  right  or  the  wrong ;  for  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  having  read  his  briefs, 
is  always  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
client.  He  is  a  zealous  party  in  every 
cause ;  and  his  zeal  is  the  result  of  his 
earnest  and  manly  nature.  What!  said 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  did  you  de- 
mur ? — then  you  admitted  the  truth  of  his 
allegation  of  fraud.  No,  I  reply,  for 
fraud  is  only  admitted  so  far  as  it  is  pro- 
perly alleged.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  allegation  of  fraud,  where  there 
is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  for  discus- 
sing it.  If  it  had  been  said  that  there  was 
fraud  in  the  Sheriff,  we  should  have 
directly  taken  issue  upon  it.  If  it  had 
been  said  to  be  fraud  in  the  returning 
officer,  we  should  have  tried  it.  If  it  had 
been  said  to  be  fraud  in  the  agent  of  the 
Crown,  Mr.  Maule,  we  should  have  put 
the  matter  in  issue.  The  allegation  was 
merely  this,  that  the  panel  was  returned 
by  fraud.  He  did  not  say  by  whom. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  tried — we  could 
not  join  issue.  We  joined  issue  by  the 
demurrer.  If  we  had  joined  issue  upon 
the  plea,  upon  the  allegation  of  fraud,  we 
should  have  given  an  opportunity  for  an 
endless  inquiry  regarding  persons  unknown 
innumerable;  this  inquiry  would  haye 
gone  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
progress  of  justice  would  have  been  alto- 
gether defeated  on  this  occasion.  The 
learned  counsel  opposed  to  us  made  no 
complaint  of  the  course  which  we  took ; 
the  Reporters  for  the  Press  reported  the 
proceedings  in  the  usual  way,  and  nobody 
got  up  in  Westminster  Hall  to  complain 
of  our  having  acted  unfairly.  Now  this 
was  precisely  what  took  place  in  Ireland 
at  the  recent  trial.  The  allegation  in  the 
Cardiff  case  was,  that  the  panel  was  re- 
turned by  fraud,  not  saying  whose  fraud, 
or  how,  or  when  or  where,  giving  in  short 
nothing  whereupon  we  could  join  issue. 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
has  the  words  under  his  eye,  perhaps  he 
will  furnish  me  with  them ;   but  my  im- 
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preMiOD  is*  that  the  challenge  ii  for  fraud 
ID  general,  not  saying  by  whom  or  under 
what  circumstances.  [Mr.  Roebuck :  Cer- 
tainly. The  words  were  ^*  some  person  or 
persons  unknown/']  Some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown*  Yes.  Then  how  would 
it  be  possible  to  join  issue  upon  such  an 
allegation  not  implicating  any  named 
parties,  without  betraying  what  was  due 
to  the  business  of  the  public  ?  1  ask  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  what  evi- 
dence they  could  bring  in  support  of  such 
an  allegation  ?  Did  they  bring  any  then  ? 
If  not,  why  did  they  not  bring  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  petition  to  this  House,  if  they 
wished  this  House  to  take  notice  of  the 
circamstance  ?  Was  it  not  vain  to  discuss 
an  allegation  which  could  not  be  supported 
by  a  single  witness  or  by  formal  statement 
to  this  House?  With  respect  to  the  course 
which  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
pursued  in  this  matter,  I  entirely  approve 
of  it;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to 
shrink  from  my  share  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  proceedings.  I  think  he  did  quite 
right  in  demurring  to  the  challenge  to 
the  array,  and  that  he  would  have  done 
very  wrong  if  he  had  consented  to  have 
joined  issue  upon  the  allegations  made 
in  it.  The  challenger  said  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  and  was  indeed  con- 
vinced that  a  fraud  had  been  committed 
in  making  up  the  Panel.  But  by  whom 
had  this  alleged  fraud  been  committed  ? 
No  one  was  named.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  one  against  whom  such  an  imputa- 
tion could  be  seriously  laid.  Mow,  it  is 
as  foreign  to  my  nature,  as  I  think  it  to 
this  inquiry,  to  cast  any  suspicion  on  Mr. 
M'Grath.  I  do  not  say  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  even  for  suspicion  ; 
hat  I  do  entirely  agree  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
that  if  the  affidavit  I  allude  to  were  pro- 
duced in  any  Court  in  Westminster  Hall, 
it  would  not  have  delayed  the  proceed- 
ings one  moment  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary for  reading  it.  The  learned  Judge 
would  have  said,  ^'  Read  the  affidavit 
again,  what  fraud  does  it  disclose  ?  Who 
perpetrated  it?  Does  the  deponent  swear 
he  did  not  practise  it  himself?"  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  impute  or  suggest 
the  notion  of  the  fraud  in  question  having 
been  perpetrated  by  any  of  the  traversers, 
or  of  those  privy  to  them ;  I  am  only  dis- 
cussing the  bare  affidavit  as  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been  discussed  if  it  had  been 
read  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster ;  and 
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all  I  can  say  is,  if  the  traversers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  it  was 
treated  in  Ireland,  let  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  friends  move  for  a  new  trial,  and  so 
try  the  merits  of  the  question.  That  is 
the  best  answer  I  can  give  to  the  charges 
on  the  other  side  with  respect  to  the  Jury 
Panel.  Don't  come  and  tell  us  about 
strong  expressions  having  been  used,  and 
about  the  trial  not  being  a  fair  one.  You 
come  and  tell  us  in  Parliament  that  Mr. 
O'Conneil  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  I  say, 
go  and  prove  it  before  the  Judges  in  Ire- 
land and  have  another.  The  fraud  alleged 
which  is  supposed  to  have  vitiated  the 
Trial,  can  only  have  been  perpetrated  in 
one  of  two  quarters,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  or  its  agents,  or  by  the  traversers, 
or  some  one  in  their  behalf:  and  the  par- 
ties connected  with  the  Crown  have  all 
sworn  distinctly  that  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  fraud.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  adopting  these  prosecutions,  I 
believe,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  such 
as  to  leave  the  Government  no  choice  but 
to  adopt  them.  The  question  really  was, 
whether  we  were  to  have  any  law  in  Ire- 
land, or  whether  Mr.  O'Conneil  was  abso- 
lutely to  supersede  its  authority.  Things 
were  in  that  state  in  Ireland,  that  if  this 
prosecution  had  not  been  instituted,  we 
might  have  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  had  been  shipped 
back  to  us,  and  the  Parliament  sitting  in 
College-green,  without  any  further  inti- 
mation or  warning ;  for  it  was  studiously 
put  forth  and  argued,  throughout  ail  these 
proceedings,  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
bad  no  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  One 
word,  before  i  sit  down,  upon  the  subject 
of  Ireland.  I  can  assure  the  House,  most 
unfeignedly,  that  I  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject ill  no  spirit  of  bitterness  or  vindictive-  ' 
ness.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  is  a  religi- 
ous question ;  but  in  my  humble  judgment, 
if  it  ever  was  a  religious  question,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  so  altogether.  It  is  purely  a 
question  of  State;  the  grievances  com- 
plained of  and  their  remedies  are  essen- 
tially matters  of  State;  and  if  I  were 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  most  likely 
and  easy  course  to  a  remedy  for  those 
evils,  of  which  this  country  as  well  as  Ire- 
land has  to  complain,  I  would  point  to 
the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  the  other  evening.  Let  hon. 
Members  and  other  friends  of  Ireland 
speak  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  speech, 
and  we  should  have  a  short  and  easy  re- 
G  ^ 
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nedy  to  all  the  grievances  io  Ireland. 
The  Motion  and  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  appear  to 
invoWe  the  destruction  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland  as  a  remedy  for  her  grievances  and 
distresses.    But  it  appears  to  me  that 
similar  grievances  and  distresses  existed  in 
Ireland  long  before  that  Church  was  ea- 
tablished,  and  to  quite  the  same  extent  as 
since.    And  the  bon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber  for  Liskeard  said»  that  if  the  Church 
were  abolished   io   Ireland  the   work  of 
improvement  will  then  only  have  to  be- 
gio*     Now,  we  cannot  legislate  for  Ire- 
land in  this  or  any  other  matter,  with- 
out legislating  for  England  also.     Let 
us  see  whether  we  cannot  legislate  to  the 
advantage  of  Ireland,  at  the  same  time 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  England. 
I  hope  that  much  that  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  will  tend  to  produce 
a  more  cordial  feeling  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  than  has  existed  be- 
fore, and  thereby  promote  the  general  hsp- 
pioess  and  welfare  of  the  United  Empire. 
No  doubt,  England   without  Ireland,  or 
with  Ireland  disaffected,  would  be  robbed 
of  half  her  strength,  and  much  of  her 
happiness.    With  this  feeling  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  in  all   the   remedial   measures 
which  he  has  proposed  for  Ireland.    On 
the  subject  of  Education,  in  particular,  I 
know  no  limits  which  should  be  set  to 
improvements  in  this   matter,   but    the 
means  of  the  richer  country,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poorer.    It  is  impossible 
for  one  who  has  benefited,  as  I  have,  by 
the  splendid  endowments  connected  with 
Education  in  this  country,  not  to  feel  an 
earnest  desire  for  their  enlarged  applica- 
tion.   With  regard,  generally,  to  the  as* 
pect  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  I  should  regret 
very  much  if  there  were  any  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  despondency  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  alarm  on   the  other,  as  to 
their  eventual  state.    Those  who  promote 
this  agitation  to  dissolve  the  Union,  are 
trifling  with  the  safety  of  the  mightiest 
Empire  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  with  interests  of  more  vast  import- 
ance than  were  ever  before  confided  by  the 
Providence  of  God  to  the  wisdom  of  man. 
The  interests  of  the  whole  human  race  are 
bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, a  misfortune  to  this  country  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  whole  world,  by  arresting 
the  march  of  improvement,  of  enterprise, 
and  of  discovery ;  and,  above  all,  arrest- 


ing the  progress  of  the  regenerating  infla« 
ence  of  those  pious  endeavours  by  which 
we  are  led  to  hope  **  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  shall  one  dav  cover  the 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  tlie  sea.'"  In 
the  true  spirit  of  kindness,  of  sympa- 
thy, and  of  candour,  I  conclude  by  ex« 
pressing  a  sincere  hope,  that  for  the 
sake  of  all  mankind  the  counsels  which 
we  shall  adopt  may  be  such  as  to  secure 
the  peace,  union,  and  prosperity  of  the  en« 
tire  Empire. 

Mr.  Roebuck  said,  that  no  one  could  have 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
without  those  feelings  of  respect  and  re- 
gard which  his  character  always  inspired. 
He  oould  not  help  observing,  however,  and 
with  regret,  that  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  speech— as,  indeed,  in  too 
many  which  had  been  made  during  the 
last  two  or  three  nights  of  the  debate- 
there  was  too  much  attention  devoted  to 
matters  of  secondary  consideration,  refer- 
ring to  an  incidentaJ  occurrence,  in  which 
much  skill  was  undoubtedly  shown  by  the 
contending  parties,  but  in  the  course  of 
which,  unfortunately,  the  more  important 
considerations  involved  in  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  before  the  House  were  entirely  lost 
sieht  of.  The  noble  Lord  invited  the 
House  to  enter  into  a  consideration  cf  va* 
rious  matters  relatine  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  Hon.  Gentlemen*  who 
had  spoken  from  the  opposite  benches,  said 
to  the  noUe  Lord,  '^  Ijiis  is  not  the  time 
to  enter  upon  such  an  enquiry,  and  you  are 
not  the  fit  person  to  introduce  it/'  They 
added,  that  the  propounder  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  one  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Government,  and  that, 
above  all  things,  it  ought  not  to  he  under- 
taken now  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  difficulty  which  existed 
at  the  present  moment  But  it  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
in  times  of  danger  to  he  foremost  in  making 
enquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  that  danger, 
and  the  party  who  were  responsible  for 
having  brought  on  that  state  of  things 
whereby  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war  and  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire  were  threat- 
ened. Instead  of  being  allowed  to  institute 
this  inquiry,  however,  they  were  told  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  have  confidence 
in  those  who,  being  in  power  at  the  time, 
had  brought  or  suffered  things  to  come  to 
this  state.  Now,  he  must  say  that  he  did 
not  think  that  this  was  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  grounds  which  had  been  urged  ia 
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■upport  of  thia  inquify.  Theve  wera  two 
dirtinct  poiiite  oonnacted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  which  demanded  calm  in* 
quiiy.  Pint,  the  phymcal  condition  of  the 
great  man  of  tho  people;  and,  secondly, 
their  moral  oonditiooj  as  affected  hy  the 
kgiflkition  of  this  country.  No  one  could 
lode  at  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  without 
heiag  struck  with  the  remarkable  anomalies 
which  she  presented.  There  we  beheld  a 
country  upon  which  every  good  gift  of 
nature  had  been  lavished,  a  population 
haling  every  requisite  of  happiness  within 
their  reach,<*«*they  found  a  people  with 
virtues  and  physical  capabilities  to  apply 
those  means  to  advantage }  and  yet,  look- 
ing beyond  the  outwa^  features  of  the 
ease  into  the  actual  state  and  condition  of 
tho  people,  they  found  oonvincinff  evidence 
that  they  were  miserable-^-probably  the 
most  miserable  set  of  men  in  the  world. 
And  there  was  this  remarkable  circumstance 
which  struck  one  in  addition,  that  these 
people  were  situated  side  by  side  with  a 
nation  which  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
skilliil  application  of  the  productiona  and 
agenciea  of  nature,  in  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth — that  they  were  under  the  rule 
and  government  of  this  thriving  nation, 
and  yet,  that,  with  all  the  seeming  advant- 
•gaa  of  thia  oonneetion,  they  were  the  most 
miaaiahlQ  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Thia  drcumatanoe  alone  waa  sufficient  to 
make  men  deeply  ponder  upon  this  state  of 
things,  and  s^ulously  to  enquire  into  the 
means  of  relieving  a  picture  of  so  much 
oaiaery  ;  and  were  Uiej,  when  they  proposed 
to  enter  into  such  an  inquiry,  to  be  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  a  Ministerial  injunction 
not  to  m^dle  in  the  matter?  But  waa 
there  not  now  a  circumstance  existing  of  a 
still  more  alarming  nature  than  the  phv- 
aieal  misery  of  the  people  of  Ireland? 
Waa  there  not  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  this 
country  which  poisoned  all  the  springs  of 
happtness,  and  divided  as  it  were  the 
country  against  itself?  He  did  not  wish 
to  exaggerate,  but  thia  waa  a  circumstance 
which  certainly  was  at  the  root  of  all  the 
miaery  in  Ireland.  The  national  feeling 
of  Ireland  waa  one  of  national  hostility  to 
this  oountry.  An  Englishman  could  look 
ba^  to  the  pages  of  history  and  the  deeds 
of  hia  forefkthera  with  pride  and  gratula- 
tton ;  all  their  great  deeds  had  been  deeds 
of  note  in  the  cause  of  their  libeities,  and 
they  had  been  crowned  with  success.  But 
in  Ireland  the  feeling  of  nationality  was 
different.  In  looking  back  upon  the  long 
line  of  his  ancestors,  the  Irbhman  did  not 


contemplate  a  picture  of  happineaa,  of  great 
deeds  done  to  forward  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  but  to  a  long  course  of  humilia* 
tion  and  miseries  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  power  of  England.  The 
feeling  which  this  recollection  must  awake, 
what  could  it  be  but  that  of  hatred  against 
the  oppressive  foes  who  had  occasioned 
them  all  these  miseries?  The  common 
nationality  of  feeling  which  ought  to  exist 
between  the  two  countries  was  entirely 
poisoned  by  it.  Now,  in  connection  with 
this  moral  feeling,  let  the  House  consider 
the  physical  condition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  would  form  something  like 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  inherent  difficul- 
ties which  the  case  of  Ireland  presented. 
But  to  these  national  and  inherent  ingredi- 
ents of  disaffection  another  had  since  been 
added.  Religious  bigotry  had  been  added  to 
national  enmity— physical  misery  unparal- 
leled waa  aggravated  by  a  relentless  reli* 
gious  bigotry.  In  general  words,  the  con- 
dition of  Ir^and  was  that  described  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  other  night.  England  held 
her  only  by  the  force  of  her  arms.  Let 
any  soldier  look  at  the  map  of  Ireland,  and 
follow  with  his  eye  the  way  in  which  our 
troops  were  disposed  over  the  surface  of 
that  country ;  he  would  undertake  to  say, 
that  no  man  at  all  conversant  with  military 
matters  would  do  so,  and  not  say  that  we 
had  got  military  possession  of  Ireland. 
And  why  was  this  the  case  ?  Why  was  it 
that  peace  waa  only  preserved  by  force; 
that  fear  and  alarm  were  the  only  ingredi- 
ents of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern, 
ment,  and  the  poor  discontented  population 
of  Ireland  were  kept  in  subjection  only  by 
the  terrors  of  a  military  armament  ?  Search 
the  space  of  the  globe  round,  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  they  would  not  find 
another  such  combination  of  physical  misery 
and  |)olitical  mischief.  But  even  our  arms 
were  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  country ;  that  object  was  attained 
partly  by  our  arms  and  partly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Was  ever  a  case 
of  the  like  kind,  where  the  peace  of  a 
country  was  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
forbearance  of  a  single  individual?  And 
this,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  symptom  of  the 
disease,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
inquiry  necessary.  This  circumstance  should 
make  us  roost  solicitous  about  this  question. 
For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
nations  of  other  states  of  Europe  and  of 
America  were  not  supposed  to  be  very  soli- 
citous to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  this  Empire.     The  preservation  of  peace 
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at  the  present  moment  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  accident.     If  the  sagacious 
monarch  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  France 
were  to  die  to-morrow^  peace  might  he 
broken  directly.     And  there  was  nothing 
so  likely  to  induce  the  interruption  of  our 
peaceful  relations  as  the  knowledge  amongst 
our  neighbours  of  the  internal  weakness 
the  Empire  laboured  under  in  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Irish  people.      The   national 
vanity  of  France  had  long  induced  a  party 
of  her  subjects  to  desire  to  try  again  the 
fortune  of  war  with  us.     A  similar  feelings 
added  to  commercial   considerations,   was 
rife  in  the  United  States;   and  either  of 
the  above  nations  would  not  be  backward, 
if  occasion  offered,  of  taking  advantage  of 
our  weakness  in  Ireland  to  attack  us.     Let 
the  House  mark  what  was  said  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  let  them  see  how 
our  encroaching  oligarchy  was  spoken  of 
there — men  wise  in  their  generation,  who 
would  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  point  out  the  course  of 
coming  events.      He  hoped  the  lights  of 
experience  would  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
this  House.    After  the  able  exposition  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  made  the  other 
evening  by  the  rieht   hon.  Member    for 
Edinburgh,  he  would  not  now  travel  back 
over  the  past  history  of  Ireland.     The  right 
hon.    Gentleman,    in  the    course  of   his 
speech,  had  given  an  able  exposition,  com- 
pressed and  lucid,   of  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  Ireland  and  this  country. 
He  clearly  made  out  that  the  misery  of 
Ireland  was  deducible  from  two  principal 
sources :  first,  that  we  had  conquered  that 
people,  and,  secondly,  that  before  the  po- 
pulation of  the  two  countries  had  become 
amalgamated  we  incurred   the  additional 
misfortune  of  imparting  religious  discord 
into  Ireland.     Here  we  had  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  that  at  present  tormented  Ire- 
land.  They  commenced  with  the  conquest, 
and  were  aggravated  by  the  Reformation, 
and  we  were  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  com. 
bination  of  evils.      Contrast  the  popular 
feelings  of  the  two  countries.     In  England 
our  feelings  and  watchwords  were  all  con- 
nected with  the  good  points  of  our  Consti- 
tution, our  liberty  and  rights ;  in  Ireland 
they  were  all  mementos  of  slavery  and 
misery.     To  put  an  illustration,  the  storm 
that  blew  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
had  raised  a  violent  commotion,  which  had 
not  ceased,   though  the  storm  itself  had 
ceased  to  blow ;  the  waves  were  rolling, 
though  the  winds  had  gone  down.     In  Ire- 
land this  agitation  had  been  manifested  in 


hostility,  jealousy,  and  doubt  in  regard  to 
England;  in  England  it  was  shown  in 
bigotry  and  hate  towards  Ireland ;  and  in 
later  years,  though  there  had  been  leas 
cause  for  hate,  the  bigotry  remained  unim- 
paired. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
clearly  shown  all  this ;  there  was  no  hiatus 
in  the  history,  until  he  came  to  the  year 
1829,  from  which  to  1835  he  made  a  re- 
markable  leap.  It  must  strike  every  one 
at  once,  that  something  strange  must  have 
happened  within  this  period ;  and  such  was 
the  fact.  Within  that  period  the  Coercion 
Act  had  been  passed  for  Ireland.  What 
did  he  deduce  from  this  fact  ?  This  Act 
had  been  passed  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances. The  English  people  had  recently 
obtained  a  measure  by  which  they  fancied 
that  their  liberties  would  be  better  pre- 
served, and  the  popular  voice  made  to  pre- 
vail in  this  House ;  and  the  consequence  of 
this  seemed  to  be  that  the  Government  of 
the  country  would  for  the  future  be  carried 
on  accordingto  the  views  of  the  people  of 
England.  This  fact  was  looked  upon  with 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  by  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  increased  the  fe^ng  of  doubt, 
distrust,  hatred,  and  jealousy  against  the 
people  of  this  country.  And  that  suspicion^ 
he  had  no  doubt,  was  not  altogether  un- 
founded, when  they  looked  at  the  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  the  passing  of 
that  fiill.  It  had  been  passed  by  the  over- 
whelming m^ority  of  the  Liberal  party, 
which  had  been  first  returned  under  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Then,  said 
the  Irish  people,  if  these  are  the  popular 
expressions  of  the  English,  well  we  know 
what  we  are  to  expect.  We  see  that  what- 
ever party  is  in  power,  Ireland  is  to  be 
coerced — we  cannot  hope  for  liberty  and 
equality,  for  those  who  are  at  the  head  of 
liberty  and  liberal  principles  in  England 
are  despots  when  they  come  to  deal  with 
Ireland.  The  reason  he  mentioned  these 
circumstances,  was  to  show  what  he 
thought  the  true  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  though  they  might,  and  had,  produced 
a  sort  of  lull  or  calm  in  the  popular  mind 
from  1831  to  1834,  they  had,  at  the  same 
time,  done  that  which  kept  alive  and  in- 
creased the  suspicion  with  which  our  pro. 
ceedings  in  reference  to  Ireland  were 
viewed,  and  that  suspicion  was  fanned  into 
flame  the  moment  a  special  cause  arose  to 
ignite  it.  And  what  had  been  the  occasion 
of  the  continuance  of  the  calm  to  which  he 
had  alluded?  The  Government,  seeing 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors,  on  return- 
ing to  office,  in  1834,  got  rid  of  certain 
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penoni,  who  were  the  foremost  in  that 
House  in  vindicating  the  propriety  of  the 
conduct  of  those  parties  who  then  ruled 
Ireland,  ^nd  it  had  surprised  him  that^ 
in  the  lucid  and  eloquent  history  which 
had  heen  given  hy  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Memher  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Macau- 
lay)  of  Irish  affairs  and  Irish  Government, 
this  period  had  heen  wholly  passed  over. 
He  suspected  that  the  circumstance  about 
which  he  expressed  his  wonder  arose  from 
the  peculiar  position  of  parties  in  that 
House  in  reference  to  each  other.  Neither 
party  appeared  disposed  to  say  very  much 
about  the  Coercion  Bill.  The  reason  was 
obvious  why  it  was  not  alluded  to  by  the 
other  side;  and  he  thought  there  were 
equally  good  reasons  for  ^ence  upon  the 
subject  on  that,  the  Opposition  side.  But 
as  he  was  of  neither  party,  he  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  of  pointing  out 
the  circumstance  to  which  he  referred  to 
the  House.  As  he  had  said,  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  had  pursued  a  much 
wiser  course  than  their  predecessors  in  re- 
ference to  Ireland,  viz. — a  course  of  con- 
ciliation towards  the  Irish  people.  He  now 
came  to  that  which  was  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  annoyance,  which  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen the  Members  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  now  suffering;  and  here 
"  retribution  followed  wrong."  The  Oppo- 
sition which  had  been  created  and  followed 
out  by  the  party  to  the  well-intentioned 
endeavours  of  the  late  Ministry  to  right  the 
Irish  people,  was  recoiling  upon  them- 
selves. This  was  the  cause  of  the  discord 
and  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  great 
difficulty  the  Government  experience  in 
goreming  that  country.  Unfortunately 
Ireland  was  always  the  battle-field  for 
party  conflict  in  England.  When  the 
Tories  were  in  power  it  was  found  conve- 
nient for  the  party  on  that  side  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  to 
resort  to  them  as  the  armoury  from  which 
to  obtain  weapons  for  attacking  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  the  armoury  which  the  position  of 
Ireland  furnished  was  resorted  to  with 
equal  avidity  and  advantage  by  the  Tories. 
The  array  of  this  grand  attack  was  Ire- 
land; but  in  their  case  it  was  not  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland  that  furnished  them  with 
weapons,  but  the  Ingotry  of  their  party. 
Danger  to  the  Protestant  faith  was  the 
thing  with  them.  Here,  said  they,  is  an 
attack  upon  our  religion.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
DuUin  UniTetsity  said,  I  am  here  to  vindi- 
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cate  religious  truth.  Assuming  to  himself 
infallibility.  [Mr.  Shaw :  •*  No,  no."]  On 
the  most  mysterious  and  difficult  subject  of 
human  contemplation,  that  man  of  all 
others,  who  had  so  lately  had  reason  to 
know  his  fallibility  in  mere  human  matters, 
he  who  had  taken  the  utmost  pains,  with 
the  most  perfect  intentions  of  arranging 
some  700  or  800  names,  bad,  nevertheless, 
fallen  into  an  error  in  so  small  a  matter-^ 
he  it  was,  who,  on  the  point  of  religious 
faith,  claimed  infallibility.  QMr.  Shaw  : 
I  do  not]  This  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  attacks  between  the  two  parties  of  that 
House  were  carried  on.  There  was  this, 
however,  to  be  said  against  the  one  party ~- 
and  it  was  a  circumstance  which  added  to 
the  suspicion  obtaining  in  the  Irish  mind- 
that  when  the  Liberal  party  were  in  power, 
with  a  majority  almost  unprecedented,  and 
the  means  of  passing  what  they  pleased, 
but  little  liberality  was  shown  in  their 
conduct  to  Ireland;  but  the  moment  they 
fell  into  difficulties,  and,  with  their  party, 
were  in  danger  of  beine  overwhelmed  by 
their  opponents,  they  fell  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberality — they  returned  to  their 
reform  professions  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
they  were  driven  from  power  by  that  com- 
bination of  circumstances  to  which  they 
had  themselves  contributed.  One  of  the 
main  elements  of  their  defeat  was  the  cry 
raised  amongst  the  people  of  England,  by 
the  opposite  party,  respecting  their  con- 
sideration of  what  was  termed  the  favour 
shown  to  the  Popish  religion.  In  produc- 
ing this  feeling  a  forced  bigotry  was  created 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The 
flame  had  been  ignited,  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  now  in  office,  and  what- 
ever mischief  that  flame  might  have  pro- 
duced, or  might  yet  produce,  he  had  done 
what  he  had  intended  to  do,  viz.,  supply 
the  links  in  the  chain  of  history,  which  had 
been  omitted  in  the  retrospect  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh.  He  now 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  cause 
of  the  Repeal  agitation  in  Ireland — the 
circumstances  attending  the  Episcopal  Es- 
tablishment in  Ireland — and  it  was  those 
circumstances  so  painful  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  people,  that  had  created 
the  present  state  of  mind  in  Ireland,  and 
had  induced  the  people  to  resist  in  every 
possible  way  the  Government  opposite, 
and  to  demand  separation  from  this  coun- 
try. Why,  the  cause  could  not  be  far  off 
when  they  looked  back  to  what  had  taken 
place. ^  The  cause  of  all  this  discontent  and 
agitation  was  not  the  hop.  and  learned 
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Member  for  Cork.  That  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  proceedings  were  merely  one  of 
the  symptoms.  Great  as  was  the  individual 
influence  of  the  hon*  and  learned  Member, 
his  power  arose  not  from  himself,  not  fVom 
any  act  of  his  own,  but  from  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  wrongs 
by  which  that  state  of  mind  had  been 
created..  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
found  that  a  feeling  of  hatred  existed  against 
them  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  the  bigotry 
which  had  been  raised  in  this  country,  and 
in  spite  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, whidi  he  would  speak  of  as  fa*> 
vourably  as  he  could — and  he  gave  every 
possible  belief  to  the  good  intentions  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power— still  they 
vrcre  found  to  represent  that  bigotry  and 
hatred  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
jjeople,  which  did  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
vail, and  which  if  it  was  not  felt  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Government,  was  possessed 
by  every  one  of  their  subordinates  in  Ire- 
land. The  Government  had  no  doubt  en- 
tered into  office  actuated  by  the  kindest 
and  most  benevolent  intentions;  but  the 
great  evil  was  the  great  curse  of  their  Go* 
vernment,  that  there  good  intentions  were 
rendered  unavailing  by  that  small  and 
bigotted  minority  to  whom  Ireland  ovtrcd 
all  her  misfortunes.  Say  what  they  would, 
this  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  a 
great  number  of  the  appointments  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  been  made  in  a  perfectly 
fair  and  honest  spirit,  but  what  said  the 
people  ?  They  said  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, it  is  very  well  for  you  to  claim  the 
reputation  of  being  thus  liberal  and  bene- 
voletit  in  your  intentions  towards  us,  but 
we  find  all  our  old  enemies  are  in  power — 
all  those  persons  who  we  recollect,  and  who 
our  fathers  recollect,  as  the  most  active 
enemies  of  the  people  and  of  freedom ;  and 
who  we  remember  also  as  the  most  active 
instruments  in  some  of  the  most  furious 
attacks  upon  the  liberties  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  ever  disgraced  a  Go- 
vernment. He  had  a  book  containing  an 
account  of  prosecutions  for  conspiracy,  so 
late  as  the  year  1811,  when  certain  Roman 
Catholic  gentlemen  were  tried  for  con- 
spiring together  to  petition  Parliament  to 
remove  the  political  disabilities  under  *which 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  then  la- 
boured. And  many  persons  in  Ireland 
were  still  living  who  had  been  present  at 
those  trials,  defending  the  Roman  Catho- 


lics. Many  were  also  living  who  had  biaen 
present  as  their  accusers;  and  the  party  now 
in  power,  in  spite  of  all  their  intetitions, 
had  found,  on  coming  to  office,  that  the 
persons  who  had  been  active  in  tbote  pro- 
secutions, must  be  employed  as  their  col- 
leagues in  the  government  of  Ireland.  And 
this  was  a  cause  of  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  Irish  people  look^  Updtt  the 
Government.  Then  came  the  question, 
was  there  any  meAns  of  repairing  ttie  mis- 
chief, and  allaying  the  discontent  which 
had  been  occasioned?  The  cause  of  the 
mischief  Was,  the  discontent  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  result  was  the  agitation  fbr 
Repeal.  The  point  to  be  considered  was, 
could  anything  be  done  to  relieve  the  people 
from  the  effects  of  that  overwhelming  mi»* 
chief?  Could  they,  in  that  Parliament, 
sit  and  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes 
in  both  countries,  and  could  they  do  that 
which  should  relieve  the  Irish  people  from 
the  dire  evfls  under  which  they  aufiered, 
and  produce  content  in  that  country  ?  Now, 
the  first  thing  he  had  to  inquire  Was,  would 
the  Rei)eal  of  the  Legblative  Union  have 
that  efiect  P  His  answer  was,  that  it  would 
not.  He  believed  it  would  rather  anra- 
vate  the  mischief  at  the  moment,  and  be 
followed  by  still  greater  danger  nereafler. 
The  minority  in  Ireland  were  poweH^il 
and  rich,  and  if  they  had  Repeal  to-mor- 
row, it  would  be  impossible  to  Maintain 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries 
by  the  mere  trifling  bond  of  allegiAOCe 
to  the  Crown.     Thet^  would  be  two  se* 

Cte  people  in  the  two  countries,  and  the 
.  i  people  would  still  have  to  fight  out 
their  own  liberty.  He  said,  then,  he  could 
not  see  any  one  mischief  greater  to  Ireland 
than  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  unle^  it  was 
a  continuation  of  military  govemmenit .  He 
should  be  wrong  if  he  did  not  at  once  say, 
that  however  milch  he  was  opposed  to  Re- 
peal, he  should  do  himself  injustice  if  h^ 
did  not  say,  that  while  he  deprecated-^no 
one  could  do  so  more  than  hiteself^much 
that  had  been  done,  and  still  more  that  had 
been  said,  by  those  who  had  been  foremost 
in  the  Repeal  movement — still  the  object 
which  those  parties  desired  it  was  perfectly 
competent  for  them  to  ask.  It  wad  per- 
fectly legal  for  any  man  to  desire  the  repeal 
of  any  Act  of  Parliament.  And  here  he 
must  repeat  what  had  already  been  said  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  M^ittb^ 
for  Worcester  (Sir  T.  Wilde),  who  hadtts^ 
serted,  not  as  the  hon.  and  learned  At* 
tomey  General  had  interpreted  his  wdrds-^ 
that  it  was  prudetit  or  ¥^ise  to  demand  the 
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Repeftl  of  the  Union ;  but  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  laid  it  down  that  the 
demand  was  a  legal  one,  and  might  be  made. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General, 
on  the  contrary)  had  asserted  that  it  was 
an  ille^  object  to  seek  to  attain  the  Re. 
peal  of  the  Union.  Now»  with  all  respect 
fi>r  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  au- 
thority, he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  contended  that 
the  object  waa  perfectly  l^al*«-whether  the 
demand  were  prudent  or  not  was  a  totally 
different  question.  There  were  matters 
oonneeted  with  the  government  of  the 
country  ao  important  in  themaelves,  and  in* 
firing  oonsequenoes  so  large,  that  to  in* 
teriefe  with  them,  required  much  care  and 
forethought  on  the  part  of  those  who  would 
touch  them  without  danger.  And  so  it  was 
with  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  There  was 
nothing  more  dangeious  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  tlian  the  idea  that 
it  was  idle  for  them  to  attempt  to  obtain 
the  reform  of  the  miseries  under  which 
they  were  suffering  except  by  a  separa* 
tion  from  this  oonntry ;  and  he  was  sure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork 
must,  during  the  last  few  days,  have 
becoflw  connnoed  that  it  was  unfortu- 
nate that  he  had  aroused  feelings  of  na- 
tional animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
peopb  against  Uiis  country,  however  much 
those  femings  might  have  been  justified  in 
times  past.  He  was  sure  no  good  or  wise 
man  would  attempt  to  renew  those  feel- 
ings }  on  the  contniryi  if  it  could  be  done, 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  all  feelings 
of  national  antipathy  should  be  struck  out 
from  every  man's  mind.  If  that  could  be 
done,  how  mudi  wiser  and  better  would 
they  be;  and  surely  it  could  not  be  the 
desire  of  him^  whose  chief  object  was  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  to  revive  national  an- 
tipathies by  using  the  watdiwords  of  na- 
tional hate.  He  was  quite  sure  that  what 
had  been  witnessed  by  that  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  (who  possessed  so  much  in- 
flvence  in  Ireland)  sinoe  his  arrival  in  this 
eoontry,  would  strike  deeply  into  his  mind, 
snd  convmce  him  that  feelings  of  sympathy 
ibr  Iiekmd  did  obtain  amongst  the  English 
people.  Then,  was  he  to  say  that  the  woes 
of  Ireland  were  to  be  remedied  only  by 
force?  Was  there  no  altemative-->force  or 
concession?  Now>  what  oould  be  expec- 
ted from  fioiee?  At  the  beet  it  Would  but 
have  them  where  they  were.  And  what 
was  that  ?  With  an  army  of  S5,000  men, 
or  111,000  meni  as  the  Government  returns 
stated,  but  wUch  returns  did  not  include 
die  army  of  the  Cmiatabulary^  and  with  a 


garrison  in  Ireland  frem  one  end  to  the 
other,  did  they  expect  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  bear  the  continuance  of  such  a 
state  of  things  for  any  length  of  time? 
But  suppose  they  did  They  had  the  army 
in  Ireland,  which  they  must  maintain  there 
so  long  as  discontent  continued ;  and  dis- 
content would  continue  so  long  as  the 
causes  which  had  produced  it  continued  to 
exist  Those  causes  were  to  be  found 
deeply  set  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun« 
try,  which  institutions  they  had  created 
by  force  and  fraud ;  and  when  there  was 
an  outbreak  against  such  institutions,  the 
people  were  coerced  into  peace  by  the  pre- 
sence of  an  army.  If  this  was  to  be  the 
mode  of  governing  Ireland,  what  a  waste 
of  treasure  and  of  blood  would  ensue ;  and 
even  that  would  fail  to  prevent  feelings  of 
animosity  prevailing  even  deeper  than  any 
that  now  existed ;  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  last  hope  and  resource  would 
be  to  get  rid  altogether  of  such  an  unhappy 
companion.  This  would  be  the  last  con- 
solation of  a  Government  of  force.  They 
found  in  1843  a  strons  feeling  in  Ireland 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  legis- 
lature of  that  House*  The  man  who  pos- 
sessed greater  power  and  influence  in  Ire- 
land t£an  any  other  was  spreading  the 
opinion  throughout  Ireland  that  the  only 
hope  of  justice  was  in  separation.  What 
course  did  the  Government  then  take? 
Did  they  do  anything  to  soothe  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  to  redress  their  wrongs  ? 
Did  they  do  anything  by  which  that  equa- 
lity should  really  be  extended  which  every 
man  of  a  dignified  and  generous  spirit  not 
only  requird  for  himsdf,  but  for  his  fel- 
lows? Equality  did  not  and  could  not  ex* 
ist,  while  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment  remained.  No  step  had  been  taken 
— nothing  had  been  done  —  to  convince 
Ireland  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  country 
and  of  Parliament,  equality  was  necessary 
for  the  Irish  people.  They  had  not  yet 
reached  the  point  for  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wakefield  contended,  who  had 
asked  the  House  to  deal  with  the  Church 
of  Ireland  as  they  would  deal  with  the 
question  of  Free-trade.  On  that  subject 
they  acknowledged  the  true  principles,  and 
took  their  own  time  to  carry  them  out. 
The  hon.  Grentleman's  suggestion  was  an 
useful  one,  and,  if  adopted,  might  be  at- 
tended with  beneficial  advantages  to  the 
Government  themselves.  But  upon  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church,  "no  surren- 
der "  was  still  the  cry— «ud  the  motto  of 
the  other  side-i^nd  expressed  in  tenns  a| 
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ofiTensive  as  any  that  had  been  used  in  for- 
mer times.     But  he  had  not  thought  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  have  taken  up  that  doctrine,  and 
that  he  would  hare  stood  up  for  what  was 
called  the  maintenance  of  religious  truth 
by  means  of  the  institutions  of  that  country. 
For  the  moment  they  did  this  the  State 
Church  was  no  longer  a  Church  of  political 
necessity,  but  a  persecuting  Church.     He 
could  understand  the  man  who  said,  '^  I 
am  obliged  to  maintain  it  as  a  political  in- 
stitution.    I  do  not  say  which  religion  is 
right,  but  I  am  obliged  to  uphold  this." 
The  feeling  thus  created  was  different  from 
that  which  was  produced  by  the  man  who 
said,  like  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Re- 
corder (Mr.  Shaw),  "  I  maintain  those  In- 
stitutions and  this  Church  as  the  best ;  *' 
and  with  that  dogged  feeling  which  showed 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  from 
whence  he  drew  his  opinions,  said,  ''  I  will 
maintain  the  true  religion  by  means  of  the 
State  Church  ; "  and  carrying  out  his  prin- 
ciples by   being  a  persecutor  in  reality. 
This  persecution  was  only  narrowed  in  its 
consequences  by  the  want  of  power.     The 
spirit  of  bigotry  existed,  but  it  was  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  mischief,  because 
those  who  maintained  it  had  lost  their 
power.     There  was  not  a  man  on  that  side 
who  would  go  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.    It  was  easy  to  assert 
such  an  opinion,  and  then,  when  the  na- 
tural inference  was  drawn  from  it,  to  say 
that  was  not  my  meaning.     He  was  not 
pressing  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what 
was  his  intention,  he  had  merely  repeated 
what  he  had  said.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  had  said  he  would  maintain  the 
Church,  because  it  was  the  supporter  of 
religious  truth;    and  he  contended   that 
any  man  who  maintained  a  Church  Estab- 
lishment as  a  means  of  upholding  what  he 
considered  religious  truth,  was  a  persecutor 
in  spirit.  It  was  infallibility,  and  no  longer 
State  necessity,  that  was  his  motive.   Then 
the   State    necessity  ceasing,  persecution 
coming  into  its  place,  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  a  right  to  rise  up  against  it,  and  say, 
''  we  also  have  an  infallible  religion,"  and 
that  religion,  which  had  seven  to  one  of 
the  people  in  its  favour^  had,  he  imagined, 
seven  claims  to  one  in  its  favour.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have  some 
charity  for  others.     He  believed  the  feel- 
ings which  had  been  created  by  the  system 
of  persecution  to  which  he  had  referred  was 
precisely  that  which  would  continue  all 
that  reUgiouB  animorit^  which  had  been 


the  bane  of  Ireland,  and  was  the  means  of 
perpetuating  that  national  hate  which  all 
condemned.  Now  he  wanted  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  under  thie  circumstances  ? 
The  Government  had  employed  force  to 
govern  Ireland,  and  they  had  used  the  law; 
he  would  not  say  they  had  wrested  the 
law ;  legal  forms  had  been  maintained  with 
very  great  nicety:  but  what  he  did  say 
was,  that  in  spite  of  every  explanation  that 
had  been  given,  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
mistaken  the  functions  of  his  office,  and 
had,  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  trials,  sup- 
posed himself  to  be  a  mere  nm  prius  advo- 
cate, whose  business  it  was  to  obtain  a  ver- 
dict, and  that  only ;  instead  of  saying,  "  I 
am  here,  the  minister  of  the  law,  and  un<* 
influenced  as  the  Judge  who  is  to  try  the 
cause  j  I  go  not  to  convict,  but  should  be 
happy  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  tra- 
versers were  innocent ;  but  it  is  my  duty 
to  maintain  the  law,  and  I  will  do  that  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  create  for  the  law  feel- 
ings of  respect  from  my  manner  and  my 
conduct ;  nothing  that  I  do  shall  militate 
against  the  law,  for  I  am  here  its  minister, 
and  as  it  were  its  incarnation."     But  the 
charge  he  made  against  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  proceeding  he  misconceived 
his  office.     From  the  very  commencement 
of  the  trial  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  permitted  feelings  of  personal 
animosity,  to  mix  with  his  judicial  duties, 
and  while  he  was  complaining  of  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  traversers,  he  was  himself 
guilty  of  indecent  haste.     This  he  would 
prove  from   the  right  hon.   Gentleman's 
conduct;   and  it  was  proper  the  country 
should  hear  something  in  answer  to  the 
charge.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
commenced  his  explanation  by  repeating  a 
great  portion  of  his  own  conduct  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  refusals  he  had  given  to  re- 
quests made  by  the  traversers,  and  assert- 
ing that  those  refusals  were  the  result  of 
the  conduct  of  the  traversers  themselves ; 
and  he  spoke  of  two  instances,  the  one  in 
reference  to  certain  interference  with  the 
witness,  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  and  the  other 
with  respect  to  the  Jurors  and  to  certain 
notices  which  had  been  served.     First,  he 
said  the  witness  had  been  persecuted,  and 
then  the  Jurors.    Now,  with  regard  to  the 
witness,  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Hughes  had 
seen   Mr.   Barrett  at   Mullaghmast,  and 
rightly  attributed  to  him  a  certain  speech. 
Therefore  it  was  supposed  Mr.  Hughes 
knew  that  party.    Afterwards  Mr.  Hughes 
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altribuied  two  other  speeches  as  having 
heen  uttered  at  certain  meetings,  at  which 
it  appeared  suhsequently  that  Mr.  Barrett 
was  not  present.  This,  then,  was  a  palpa- 
ble mistake.  There  was  a  reason  why  Mr. 
Barrett  should  he  included  in  the  in- 
fcvmation,  he  being  an  editor  of  one  of  the 
papers  which  advocated  the  Repeal  move- 
ment. Then  was  there  anything  wrong  ou 
the  part  of  the  accused  in  8a3ring  this  is  an 
unsaife  witness  ?  He  is  to  give  evidence  of 
what  he  has  heard  and  seen,  and  we  show 
you  he  has  twice  been  in  error ;  and  we 
have  a  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
cha^e  him  with  being  so  wilfully.  And 
it  was  remarkable,  that  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  bring  this  witness  to  trial  for 
his  conduct,  the  Crown  Lawyers,  though 
they  knew  he  had  made  a  mistake  (for  he 
had  told  them  of  it),  did  not  acknowledge 
or  explain  the  fact  to  the  traversers,  but 
allowed  the  charge  of  perjury  to  go  on, 
and  the  witness  to  remain  under  the  im- 
putation. The  fact  was  known  by  Mr. 
Kemmis*  and  he  thought  also  by  the  At- 
torney General.  The  former  was  deeply 
culpable,  and  if  the  Attorney  General  was 
aware  of  the  facts,  he  must  also  share  the 
blame.  As  to  the  Jury  Notices,  no  objec- 
tion, except  on  notice  served,  could  be 
taken.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  this  was 
imperative.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Recorder,  in  reference  to  the  Jury  List, 
had  a  two-fold  duty — ^first,  he  had  that  of 
a  judge,  and  then  as  a  ministerial  offi- 
cer. In  the  first  character  he  was  to  vindi- 
cate each  man's  right  to  be  on  the  list  that 
was  finished  the  23rd  of  November.  Then 
came  his  ministerial  functions,  and  it  ap- 
peared the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  neg- 
lected this  duty  and  had  left  it  to  a  sub- 
ordinate. The  affidavit  of  the  traversers 
had  not  been'  denied,  and  until  the  facts 
there  stated  were  contradicted,  he  had  a 
right  to  assume  they  were  correct.  One 
of  the  officers  in  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  office  was  Mr.  McOrath. 
Now,  let  them  remark  the  way  in  which 
this  Gentleman  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  The  Attor- 
ney General  insinuated  that  there  was 
something  wronff  in  his  office,  and  he  had 
pointed  pretty  distinctly  and  very  signifi- 
cantly to  Mr.  McGrath.  Now,  mark  how 
the  spirit  in  which  these  trials  were  con- 
ducted sprung  up  on  every  side,  and  in 
every  possible  shape.  Mr.  McGrath  was 
a  Catholic,  and,  therefore,  he  must  be  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  duties  of  his  office^ 
und  must  do— what?  Muit  abstract  fiftera 
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Catholic  names  from  the  Panel  which  was 
about  to  try,  or  rather  from  which  Jurors 
were  to  be  selected  to  try,  Catholic  tra- 
versers. So  that  the  Attorney  General 
makes  out  this,  that  the  Catholics  are  so  in 
love  with  grievances  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  strike  off  their  friends  from  the 
Panel,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
complaining  to  the  House.  And  upon  that 
species  of  statement,  on  no  better  ground, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  chose  to  make 
an  insinuation  which  should  subject  Mr. 
McGrath,  were  it  well-founded,  to  instant 
punishment,  for  having  filched  fifteen 
names  from  the  list  to  serve  certain  pur. 
poses  of  his  own.  Now,  when  he  recol« 
lected  all  the  attacks  which  the  risht  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  lately  made 
upon  those  who  were  opposed  to  him, 
surely  he  had  at  least  a  nght  to  say  that 
he  was  not  very  careful  or  prudent  in  his 
accusation,  and  that  there  was  not  much 
trust  to  be  placed  in  his  judgment,  he  said 
nothing  of  his  honour.  On  Saturday,  the 
28th  of  December,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  returned  to  Ireland. 
On  that  day  he  stated  that  he  had  ^ven 
the  jury-book  to  the  Sheriff;  and  on  the 

Clous  day  (the  27th)  tl)e  notice  had 
served  on  the  traversers  to  strike  on 
the  3rd  of  January.  So  that  this  notice 
had  been  served  before  the  book  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sheriff,  and  the  book  was 
not  given  to  the  traversers  themselves  until 
the  drd  of  January.  During  the  whole 
period  therefore,  from  the  24  th  of  November 
to  the  28th  of  December,  there  was  nothing 
done  by  which  the  list  should  be  made  out 
and  communicated  to  the  traversers ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  done  to 
keep  it  back  until  the  last  moment ;  and 
then,  of  course,  hurry  and  confusion  ensued. 
What  were  the  consequences  ?  Why,  one 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  3rd  of 
January  came,  the  copies  having  only  just 
been  furnished,  an  objection  was  taken, 
and  it  was  said,  "  We  cannot  strike,  we 
have  only  just  got  the  copies."  And  yet 
the  complaint  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General  that  there  was  a  great 
delay  sought  for  by  the  opposite  party.  Yes 
there  was  a  delay  sought,  and  very  properly 
sought  too,  and  what  was  that  delay  ?  He 
took  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself.  The  Jury  Pancd 
of  1843  was,  according  to  him,  wholly  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trial.  But  the  At« 
tomey  General  made  a  motion  to  the  effisct 
that  the  day  fixed  for  the  trials  should  be. 
the  Uth  of  December.    What  was  tha 
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duly  of  the  Counsel  for  the  traversers  ?  It 
would  be  to  say^  '*  It  la  clear  that  thk  is 
not  a  fair  trial-^will  not  the  law  allow  us 
the  means  of  fighting  off  the  trial  until  we 
can  get  a  fair  paiiel  K  And  he  asked  every 
man  who  heard  him  whether  this  procedure 
was  not  justifiable?  Were  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  late  trials  to  be  allowed 
to  turn  round  and  say  that  the  spirit  of 
histu  and  precipitation  which  they  had 
manifested  had  arisen  out  of  these  applica> 
ttons  for  delay  ?  These  applications  were 
not  only  justifiable,  but  desirable— deidr- 
able  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  traver- 
seMi  but  on  the  part  of  the  Government ; 
for,  had  the  travetters  been  tried  under  the 
Panel  of  184d<-^  Panel  stigmatised  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  him- 
satf^what  would  the  world  have  said? 
Why,  it  would  have  said,  that  even  the 
Recorder  for  Dublin  admitted  that  the 
Pbnel  Was  an  unfair  one.  And  yet  the 
imputation  of  struggling  for  undue  delay 
was  oast  upon  the  traveners.  Now  he 
repeated,  and  he  challenged  any  man  in  the 
House  or  out  of  it  to  deny,  that  there  was 
anvthing  which  was  not  fkir,  perfectly  jus* 
tiflable,ln  the  traversers  using  any  means 
which  the  law  allowed  them  to  take  advant- 
age of  it  in  order  to  fight  off  the  evil  and 
ii^uslice  of  being  tried  by  that  Panel.  But 
what  happened  next  ?  The  traversen  ap- 
plied far  certain  names.  Here  came  the 
answer  ofthe  Attorney  General.  He  would 
n»t  ffive  names,  because  of  the  manner  in 
wUdi  they  had  treated  Mr.  Bond  Hughes. 
One  of  the  Judges  said  that  the  names 
ought  10  be  given;  another  that  he  did  not 
agree  that  the  travellers  had  an  actual  legal 
r%ht  to  demand  them,  but  that  they  should 
have  them ;  and  a  third  said  that  the  appti* 
oaiion  ntu  merely  made  too  soon.  The 
traversers  said  they  would  be  content  if 
the  names  they  wanted  were  supplied  ten 
days  before  the  trial.  The  application  was 
lejeeied.  Now,  he  would  miow  the  spirit 
in  which  the  thing  had  all  ahmg  been  car- 
ried on.  Had  they  a  man  of  kind  and 
enlightened  mind,  how  difilferently  would 
these  trials  have  pfooeeded%  Re  could 
ftney  a  way  in  which  the  ptoceedings 
could  have  been  oonductedi  which  would 
not  have  rendered  them  liable  to  the  im* 
putatimia  which  had  so  deservedly  been 
east  upon  them.  There  vvere  four  days 
allowed  to  plead.  The  indictment  was 
ftund  at  five  o'eloek  in  the  afternoon ;  a 
copy  wasMi  handed  to  the  traverMrs  until 
aifyen  o'elock  $  and  yet  the  Attorney  Gene- 
Al  widied  10  have  dmt  any  tounted  M  one 


I  of  the  four.  Take  that  as  a  specimen  of 
the  man.  Again,  on  the  demurrer,  the 
Attorney  General  wished  the  traversers  to 
join  issue  upon  all  the  points  instanter. 
What  said  then  this  mild  personage— -this 
kind  man,  who  was  to  represent  all  the 
kindness  of  his  80vereigtt«->why  he  immedi- 
ately said,  ''I  stand  here  on  my  prerooa- 
tive»  and  I  demand  that  this  one  day— that 
on  which  the  indictments  were  found-^ 
shall  be  considered  as  one  of  the  four  on 
which  the  traversers  are  to  plead.**  He 
asked  what  any  fair  man  would  think  of 
such  conduct?  '^I  stand  here  upon  my 
Prerogative  !*'  He  supposed  that  the  Queen 
wished  her  subjects  to  be  tried  by  a  bene, 
ficent  law,  and  not  in  this  vindictive  spirit. 
But  the  Judges,  acting  on  a  proper  sense 
of  their  own  dignity — ^feeling  that  that 
dignity  was  involved  in  the  question—* 
overruled  the  •'  Prerogative  **  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Why  did  he  mention  these 
things  }  He  did  so  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  traversers  having  struggled 
so  hardly  for  undue  and  unnecessary  delay. 
Yes,  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  made  a  grand  point  as  to  the  unfair 
fighting  for  delay ;  but  he  repeated  solemnly 
that  the  fighting  for  delay  was  as  justifi- 
able on  the  one  side,  as  the  struggle  to 
hurry  matters  to  a  crisis  was  indecent  on 
the  other.  Now  the  motion  on  the  part 
of  the  traversers  to  quash  the  Panel  vras 
made  on  a  statement  of  fraud  positively 
attested  by  an  affidavit.  But  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  England  asked,  by  whom  was  the 
fraud  committed?  Why,  the  ttaversers 
replied  that  they  did  not  know^  but 
that  they  would  show  that  a  ftnud  did 
exist,  ori  at  all  events,  they  would  show 
that  there  were  such  drcumstanoes  con- 
nected with  the  Panel  that*  if  there  was 
no  fraud,  there  had  been  a  degree  of  cul- 
pable negligence ;  and,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  a  degree  of  culpable  negligence, 
there  had  at  all  events  been  a  d^ree 
which  very  much  militated  against  them, 
the  traversers.  And  what  did  Judge  Per- 
rin  say  ?  That  the  case  vras  one  of  grave 
suspicion.  Now  he  wished  to  know  why 
the  fhiud  had  not  been  denied.    Certain 

Srties  were  changed  on  affidavit  with 
ud,  which  it  was  denied  that  the  partiea 
making  the  affidavit  had  anything  to  do 
with.  A  similar  caae  occurred  to  a  ptede- 
cessor  of  the  right  hon*  and  learned  Gen« 
tleman  the  Attorney  General  in  1813. 
There  was  then  a  domurret  similar  to  the 
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late  tme,  and  a  challenge  to  the  amyi 
Mating  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Sheriff. 
Now^  what  had  heen  the  reply  ?  Whj^ 
that  the  alfegatkm  was  so  flagrantly  un- 
tnie,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  ittue 
upon  the  facta.  But  in  the  present  case 
the  eontdusion  that  they  could  draw  from 
the  eondttct  of  the  Attorney  General  was, 
that  the  allegation  was  not  flagrantly  un» 
true— that  he  was  afraid  to  take  issue  upon 
the  facta.  The  Justice  of  the  case  was  tar- 
nished by  the  constitution  of  the  Panel. 
But  that  was  not  all  The  Attorney  Ge. 
neral  Ibr  Inland  stated,  that  he  had  no 
alternative  in  this  case  but  to  go  back  to 
the  Fanel  of  1843,  or  to  put  oflT  the  trials 
until  1845|  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
pisfsefei^l  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken.  Now  for  a  moment  admitting  thiS) 
could  the  trateiaers  have  been  worse  off 
with  the  List  of  1843  than  they  were  witb 
that  of  1844,  when  by  a  fraud  so  many 
penons  had  been  stmck  off  the  Panel  that 
the  tmireiaere  were  deprived  of  a  fair 
chance,  Md  had  none  but  enemies  upon 
the  Jury>  ao  that,  under  the  oftrcumstanoes, 
they  could  not  have  been  wone  off,  but 
they  might  have  been  better  off.  But> 
suppoehig  that  there  was  no  other  altema^ 
tiv^  was  there  no  ground  for  hentating  as 
to  the  trials  after  a  freud  had  been  chai^ 
and  preyed  witb  respect  to  the  oonstitution 
of  the  PatieL  Common  prudence  might 
have  wfaisnered,  *'  put  off  the  trials  upon 
any  condiuon.  Go  forwatd  to  1840,  or  go 
Imk  to  1843,  but  don't  let  trial  go  on  un* 
der  the  stigma  of  fraud."  But  the  Attor. 
ney  Genem  had  another  alternative--^ 
had  the  altetnativfe  of  a  Common  Jnrt. 
Whathifipened^  'nie  leading  Counsel  for 
lh«  tmttfaers  offered  that  if  the  Atfomey 
Gettml  would  discharge  the  Special  Jury, 
that  th«y  wMlld  consent  that  the  Court 
should  direct  its  officer  to  return  a  Panel 
of  req;yeGlable  persons  from  the  Jury  List, 
from  whom  the  Jury  might  be  selected. 
That  teller  was  refused.  But  there  was 
this  comae  which  might  and  which  should 
have  been  pursued*  The  Attorney  Gene^ 
ral  shouM  have  moved  for  a  discharge  of 
his  rule,  taken  a  Common  Jury,  and  tried 
by  that  Jory.  He  might  have  challenged 
that  Juty  as  hd  thought  proper*  He 
might  have  said,  that  such  a  man  was  a 
Member  of  the  Repeal  Association,  and  as 
iudk  hate  «)ialten^  him.  As  to  the  foct 
V^a  man's  entertaining  opinions  favourable 
to  Rep(^,  he  Would  remark,  he  d$d  not 
think  that  tonstituted  any  ground  for  his 
iMng  dmUenged^    Was  ft  not  dett  that 


the  persons  who  were  left  on  the  List  were 
of  very  opposite  character-— persons  hostile 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork? 
Parties  were  left  on  the  List  to  whom  there 
Was  as  much  objection  on  the  one  hand, 
as  there  was  to  Repealers  on  the  other. 
He  would  draw  a  very  wide  distinction  be« 
tween  Repealera  and  Memben  of  the  Re- 
peal  Association.  The  fact  of  being  a 
Member  of  the  Repeal  Association  was  in- 
cluded in  the  indictment,  but  the  fact  of 
being  a  mere  Repealer  was  not,  and  he 
(Mr.  Roebuck)  could  oonoeive  a  man  un* 
connected  with  the  Repeal  AsMctation,  and 
yet  who  entertained  favourable  opinions 
towards  Repeal,  being  a  quite  unoUeetion- 
able  person  to  serve  on  the  Jury.  Now  he 
wanted  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gontk* 
man  to  explain  why  the  Common  Jury  had 
not  been  taken.  Pending  such  clear  expla« 
nation  he  could  only  come  to  the  same  oon*- 
dusion  as  his  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Woreesler,  that  they  did  not  take  the 
Common  Juiy  beoaoae  they  did  not  dan  to 
strike  off  fkom  it  those  whose  names  tliey 
wiriied  to  get  rid  of,  and  that  they  look  the 
Special  Jury  beoause  thev  believed  that 
that  course  gave  them  a  better  chance  of 
getting  a  Jury  such  as  they  desired,  than 
they  would  be  likely  to  obtain  by  taking  a 
Common  Jury.  After  having  condemned 
so  much  of  the  oonstitutioA  of  the  Jury 
Panel,  he  would  not  trouble  the  Houre 
with  furUier  detail  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
thought  that  he  had  aaid  much  that  went 
to  show  that  there  were  great  causes  for 
distrust  and  suspicion  about  the  whole  tt^ 
the  preoeedincs  of  those  prosecutions.  He 
did  not  say  whether  it  happened  by  fraud 
or  threugh  Mcident,  but  it  was  unfottu^ 
nately  the  foct-^aimrt  unfbrtunatxsly  for  tlm 
presecutota-^hat  there  were  drcumstancm 
connected  with  them  which  utterly  de» 
streyed  their  morat  SnUuonoe  in  Itelflnd  as 
in  this  country.  England  would  not  bear 
to  Me  Uie  fbnns  of  law  thin  txiflad  wtth-^ 
thus  p^rverted-i^hus  subjected  to  nbuae^ 
And  they  m^t  depend  upon  it  that  after 
M  their  arrey  of  Judges,  of  JunHa,  and  of 
counsel,  Xh6f  had  at  Mt  exalted  the  hon» 
and  learned  Afember  for  Cork  into  a  species 
of  martyr,  and  had  turned  the  tide  of  Si^ 
lish  feeling  in  his  fovour.  Just  at  tfaa  mo^ 
ment  when  his  own  imprudenea  had  turned 
that  tide  most  strengly  against  him»  Be* 
forfe  those  trials-^he  spoke  for  himaelf-Mdi 
his  fodhigs  Were  strongly  against  the  hem. 
and  learned  Gentleman ;  but  ho  had  aince 
seen  such  otmresaive  measuits  taketh-^lie 
haft  seen  the forint of  lawpemMdteMiA 
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a  disgraceful  way,  that  his  feeling  of  in- 
dignation with  respect  to  the  former  pro-  | 
oeedings  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle-  j 
man  had  undergone  a  complete  change. ! 
'  He  still  deeply  disapproved  of  and  lamented  , 
the  unwise,  the  imprudent,  and  the  mis-  i 
chievous  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned  j 
Gentleman  pursued ;  hut,  in  putting  a  stop  j 
to  that  course  as  they  had  done.  Govern- 
ment had  acted  in  a  more  mischievous 
and  imprudent  manner  still.     When  it  was 
said,  that  the  late  proceedings  were  trials 
fit  for  the  occasion,  he  met  them  on  the 

grinciple  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Eng- 
md,  who  said  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing 
to  draw  the  distinction  between  the  time 
when  the  prosecuted  proceedings  were 
Icffal,  and  when  they  were  wrong  and  mis- 
chievous. It  was  very  difficult  to  do  this; 
to  point  to  the  moment  when  the  meetings 
beoime  ill^al,  and  mischievous,  and  dan- 
gerous, mien  they  were  persuading  men 
to  be  of  their  opinion  by  means  of  ai^u- 
ment— -so  long  as  peace  was  maintained,  so 
long  as  all  the  meetings  held  were  perfectly 
peaceful — ^he  wished  to  know  how  the  tra- 
versers had  acted  illegally?  What  had  made 
the  meeting  of  those  great  multitudes  ille- 
gal ?  Their  o^n  construction  of  it.  The 
object  of  these  meetings  was  legal — the 
means  adopted  for  its  attainment  were 
legale  but  they  had  construed  from  them, 
they  had  drawn  by  inference  from  them 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  intended  to 
overawe  the  Government  by  a  display  of 
force.  And  this,  not  because  force  was 
employed,  but  merely  because  a  vast  num- 
ber of  meetings  were  held.  He  quarrelled 
with  the  principle.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
when  this  mode  of  persuading  the  people 
became  illegal— how  soon  it  became  illegal 
to  attempt  to  convert  all  people  to  one 
opinion.  All  had  been  done  by  persuasion. 
There  was  no  force ;  all  had  been  acoom- 
pUshed  by  meetings,  by  talking,  by  using 
moral  influence.  The  Ministers  admitted 
that  all  was  done  in  peace,  and  with  pro- 
priety. He  wanted  them  to  show  him  how, 
and  when,  and  where  the  illegality  com- 
menced. Imprudent  and  mischievous  much 
of  the  language  used  throughout  the  late 
proceedings  undoubtedly  was;  he  deeply 
deplored  and  condemned  this,  but  still  no 
case  of  illegality  was  made  out.  The  per- 
sons accus^  were  not  convicted,  or  only 
convicted  by  a  Jury  whose  verdict  carried 
no  moral  influence.  They  had  convicted 
the  traversers,  but  they  had  not  convinced 
the  world.  What  was  the  moral  effect  of 
0»t  canyieUon  ?  It  carried  none.  And  what 


was  the  Government  to  do  now  ?  Where 
were  they  now  ?  Were  they  not  upon  the 
very  verge  of  those  difficulties  which  they 
had  always  foreseen?  Were  they  not  be- 
holden for  the  peace  of  Ireland  at  this  mo- 
ment to  the  man  whom  they  had  brought 
into  the  toils  of  the  law  ?  And  what  were 
their  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  grievances 
complained  of?  He  wished  the  physical 
misery  of  Ireland  to  be  relieved  ;  but  that 
misery  could  not  be  relieved  until  they  first 
got  rid  of  civil  dissensions.  Let  them  pro- 
duce peace  and  they  would  soon  create 
happiness.  They  could  not  produce  peace 
by  the  course  which  they  had  taken.  As 
to  his  own  opinion,  he  was  for  putting 
down  the  present  system  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  would 
wish,  as  livings  became  vacant,  that  the 
proceeds  shouM  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
Government,  and  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  great  cause  of  education. 
\^Hear.'\  He  wished  to  know  from  those 
who  cried  hear,  the  objection  to  this  course. 
He  would  take  no  notice  of  the  argument 
that  the  Church  should  be  maintained 
because  it  was  based  upon  religious 
truth.  He  wished  to  know  why  it  should 
be  maintained,  doing  nothing  which  a 
Church  should  do,  but  being  the  fertile 
source  of  misery  and  discontent.  He  would 
say,  put  it  down,  and  let  happiness  and 
content  be  restored.  Why  did  they  not 
do  80?  He  would  tell  them  why:  they 
were  afraid  that  the  principles  which 
in  such  an  event  they  would  apply  to  Ire- 
land, would  one  day  be  applied  to  England. 
But  they  might  take  this  difference  with 
them— the  Church  of  England  was  not  the 
Church  of  merely  one-seventh  part  of  the 
population.  It  was  really  the  Church  of  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  people — a 
Church  which  they  loved  and  venerated ; 
but  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  at  once  a 
dominant  Church,  and  a  sinecure  Church- 
hated  by  six-sevenths  of  the  population. 
The  great  grievance  was  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  the  Church  of  England  should  be  the 
Church  of  only  one-seventh  of  the  popular 
tion,  he  thought  he  knew  his  countrymen 
well  enough  to  be  pretty  sure  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  would  not  be  main- 
tained a  day.  It  was  maintained  now  be- 
cause it  was  the  Church  of  a  large  body  of 
the  people;  but  the  Irish  Church  could 
be  maintained  by  the  bayonet,  and  the 
bayonet  only.  He  would  ask,  were  Chris- 
tian  feelings — were  Christian  truths  in  any 
way  forwmed  by  suQh  an  institution }  and 
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ooold  they^  desiring  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness of  not  merely  Ireland,  but  of  £ng- 
landy  and  not  merely  England^  but  of  the 
whole  world— could  they  persevere  in  main- 
taining such  an  institution  ?  Could  there 
he  any  doubt  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  ?  No ;  the  path  was  clear — 
it  lay  straight  before  them — to  pursue  it, 
only  required  some  man  who  should  have 
that  in  nim  which  should  teach  him  the 
way  to  lead  the  people — it  only  required  a 
man  who  could  teach  as  well  as  govern — 
who  would  put  himself  above  the  preju- 
dices of  his  time,  and  by  incurring  that 
responnbility,  receive  the  great  reward 
of  his  magnanimity,  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. 

Mr.  (yCoMMll  spoke  as  follows :   Sir,  I 
hope  that  there  is  not  an  individual  in  this 
House  who  will  suppose  that  I  have  risen 
to  say  anything  about  myself,  or  that  there 
is  an  individaal  in  this  House,  who,  after 
I  have  aaid  what  I  intend  to  say,  will  have 
discovered — had  he  not  known  it  by  other 
meant — that  I  had  any  personal  interest 
in  the  late  trials :  Sir,  I  rise  for  another 
purpoie :  1  am  here  to  make  a  protesta- 
tion, I  am  here  to  ask  a  question,  I  am 
here  to  protest  in  the  name  of  my  country, 
and  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen,  against 
the  commission  of  one  additional  injustice 
to  Ireland  ;  and  1  am  also  here  to  ask  the 
simple  question  of  how  is  Ireland  to  be 
governed  ?  1  don't  ask  who  is  to  govern  it. 
I  may  have  my  preferences  on  that  point 
— probably  1  have— but  I  aik,  how  is  it 
to  be    governed  ?    Sir,  there  is  one  fact 
which  no  man  can  deny;  and  that  is — 
that  tliere  is  no  one  country  in  the  world 
which  ever  inflicted  so  much  oppression, 
which  ever    committed  so  many  crimes 
igaiost  another,  as    England   has  com- 
mitted against  Ireland.    That,  Sir,  is  an 
undeniable  truth.     It  did  not  require  the 
talents  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man,' the  Member  for  Edinburgh,  to  elicit 
that   fact— every  page  of  history  teems 
with  it—- every  page  of  history  trumpets  it 
forth  to  the  world,  that  the  greatest  crimes 
that  have  ever  been  committed  by  one 
nation  against  another  have  been  those  of 
England  against  Ireland.     But  I  do  not 
mean  to  go  through  the  history  of  Ireland 
to  prove  this  point-^1  do  not  mean  to  go 
further  back  than  the  period  of  the  Union. 
But  for  the  misgovernment  which  has  ex- 
isted since  the  Union  to  the  present  day 
this  Parliament  is  clearly  responsible.  You 
ought  to  think  of  the  situation  of  Ireland 


at  the  Union,  and  compare  it  with  its  pre* 
sent  state.  If  Ireland  was  then  in  a  con- 
dition of  distress  and  destitution,  and  if  it 
has  since  arisen  to  prosperity  and  comfort, 
then  applaud  your  Government,  talk  of  * 
your  wisdom  as  statesmen,  and  refer  to 
the  fact  of  the  transition  from  want  and 
misery  to  plenty  and  comfort  as  decisive 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  your  councils. 
But  is  it  so?  Is  that  the  state  in  which 
the  facts  are  before  the  world  ?  No,  Sir, 
directly  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  At  the 
period  of  the  Union  there  was  considerable 
prosperity  in  Ireland.  For  eighteen  years 
before  that  time  it  had  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  self-government,  and  it  is  a  portion  of 
history  that  no  country  in  the  world  ever 
rose  so  fast  in  prosperity  as  Ireland  did 
during  those  eighteen  years.  In  the  year 
1800,  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  the  Actof 
Union,  what  were  his  arguments?  He 
did  not  inform  the  House  that  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  of  want  and  misery,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  advantageous  for  it 
to  be  connected  with  this  great  country, 
and  to  enjoy  a  participation  in  its  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
No,  Sir ;  the  case  he  made  out,  the  case 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  out,  and 
which  the  facts  only  warranted  him  in 
making  out,  was,  that  Ireland  had  ad- 
vanced most  rapidly  in  prosperity  for 
years  previously—- that  she  exported  three 
millions'  worth  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  imported  one  million's  worth  of  ma- 
nufactured goods — that  her  prosperity  had 
thus  accumulated  when  she  was  separate 
from  England,  and  that  it  was  clear  that 
if  she  were  connected  with  a  country  so 
much  richer  than  herself  as  England,  that 
prosperity  would  be  multiplied  beyond 
calculation.  He  admitted,  of  course^he 
admitted,  even  against  his  own  interest*-* 
that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  prosperity ; 
and  the  same  thing  was  declared  by  the 
other  side  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
statesmen  in  Ireland— Lord  Clare.  Both 
concurred  in  the  material  point;  but  not 
content  with  letting  well  alone,  not  con- 
tent with  allowing  that  prosperity  to  ga 
on  progressing,  they  thought  they  could 
accelerate  its  progress  by  joining  Ireland 
with  England.  How  few  there  were  in- 
formed of  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Pitt  thought  that  Ireland, 
prosperous  as  she  then  was,  would  mul- 
tiply her  prosperity  in  an  incalculable 
degree  by  the  carrying  out  of  that  roea- 
laure.    Sir,  has  the  fact  borne  him  oat? 
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U  li«  JQfttified  in  hit  pfophec)  ?  la  Ire- 
lnod  in  «  stfite  of  proipcfity  ?  I  am  not 
b«rQ  to  talk  of  claims  for  poIilieal»  and 
what,  iQ  some  oaaea,  may  he  fanciful 
rights.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  fran- 
ohiae-*«or  of  corporate  rights*- or  of  Mu- 
nioipal  right»««-or  of  Parliamentary  rights; 
but  I  am  speaking  of  material  and  actaal 
prosperity.  Sir,  what  is  the  condition  of 
Ireland  ?  You  talk  of  demagogues  having 
power  there.  Oh  t  see  the  materials  of 
their  power-«-the  poverty  and  distress  of 
the  oouotry  !  I  suppose  many  Gentlemen 
have  read  the  Tiines  newspaper  of  yester- 
day. I  assure  the  House  that  it  was  not 
through  any  influence  of  mine  that  it  pub- 
lished the  paragraph  which  I  refer  to.  I  did 
not  procure  it  for  it;  but  if  1  did,  I  could  not 
get  one  better  for  my  purpose.  I  mean  the 
notice  of  a  work  upon  Ireland.  There  is 
a  German  traveller.  Kohl,  who  has  visited 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  who  has 
published  accounts  of  his  travels.  He  is 
unconnected  with  Ireland,  he  has  no  sym- 

Cthies  with  Repealers ;  on  the  contrary, 
showed  a  distrust  towards  them.  That 
man,  in  his  book  on  Ireland,  has  declared 
having  travelled  through  all  the  countries 
of  Europe^^that,  in  none  of  them  did  he 
find  distress  such  as  be  saw  in  Ireland. 
There  was  no  snch  tbiog  known  in  oUier 
Gonntriea  i  and  this,  Bir,  forty*'four  ylars 
After  the  Unmn  I  But  I  may  refer  to  an- 
other witness :  there  is  a  Gentleman  of  the 
very  euphonious  name  of  Wiggins,  He  is 
agent  to  Lord  Headley ;  he  was  examined 
before  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  Committee,  in 
1830,  to  show  that  there  then  existed  a 
good  prospect  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
He  said,  certainly  the  Union  was  not  very 
useful  as  yet,  but  as  we  are  coming  to  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  by  means  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  Catholic  claims,  he 
conceived  that  there  was  every  likelihood 
of  future  prosperity.  He  even  quoted 
instances  of  this  incipient  prosperity.  He 
has  now  published  a  book.  Fifteen  years 
after  his  prophecy  he  has  published  a 
book;  and,  being  a  man  familiar  with  Ire- 
land, and  with  the  condition  of  the  people, 
be  has  declared  that  poverty  has  increased 
— is  increasing«^that  everything  is  grow- 
ing worse^^tbat  the  sufferings  of  the 
people  are  hardly  pronounceable.  Those 
are  the  materials  on  which  a  popular  man 
in  Ireland  grows  powerful.  But  I  have 
still  further  evidence.  Look  again,  at 
what  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  state. 
They  enumerate  3,300»000  of  the  popula* 


tioUf  as  being  in  a  State  of  destitution, 
throughout  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  Considerably  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  were  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution throughout  the  year.  It  is  not 
Kohl  or  Wiggins,  or  any  other  particular 
individual  alone,  but  every  one  who  has 
examined  into  it,  that  has  found  these 
facts.  You  have  enumerated  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland— you  did  in  1821,  again 
in  1831,  and  again  in  1841.  Captain 
Larcom,  of  the  Artillery,  superintended 
the  enumeration  in  1841.  A  Government 
report  was  made  not  only  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  of  the  state  of  the  country  too; 
and  what  facts  do  I  find  there  ?  That  out 
of  the  agricultural  population  70!per  cent, 
are  in  a  state  of  poverty,  living  m  cabins 
having  only  one  room ;  and  that  30  per 
cent,  of  the  town  population  are  in  a 
similar  state,  no  family  having  more  than 
one  room,  and  in  some  cases  several  fami- 
lies in  the  same  room.  That  Js  Captain 
Larcom's  testimony.  And  there  is  another 
fact,  he  gives,  which  will  convince  every 
one  who  reflects  how  horrid  the  state  of 
distress  must  be.  Between  1821  and  1831 
the  population  increased  rapidly.  Between 
1831  and  1841  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
70,000  per  annum  less  than  In  the  pre- 
vmus  deeonnial  periods.  There  were  oon- 
sequently  700,000  persons  less  in  1841 
than  ought  to  have  been,  and  could  have 
been  found  in  Ireland,  if  the  ratio  had 
gone  on  from  1831  to  1841  as  it  had  ftom 
1821  to  1831.  Can  any  man  who  hears 
these  facts-'^an  any  one  who  goes  across 
the  Channel  and  looks  for  himself  deny 
them  ?  And  these  are  the  effects  of  party 
«^this  is  the  situation  into  which  we  have 
been  brought  by  your  Government.  I 
have  shown  that  Ireland  was  prosperous 
before  the  Union.  I  have  given  you  a 
faithful  picture  of  her  at  present.  Now 
how  do  you  mean  to  govern  Ireland? 
You  can,  to  be  sure,  take  legal  proceed- 
ings against  some  of  her  people.  Yon 
have  sent  an  army  over;  but  will  that 
remedy  the  evils  under  which  she  is  suf- 
ferings—will it  mitigate  them?  Will  it 
ease  the  deplorable  poverty  in  which  the 
mass  of  the  population  is  sunk?  How 
little  I  should  care  for  any  thing  that  oc- 
curred at  these  trials,  if  I  could  rouse  this 
House--<-if  I  could  rouse  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  due  sense  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and,  by  inducing  you  to  give 
up  past  contentions,  1  could  lead  you  to 
ameliorate  the  state  of  the  people.    And 
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for  thit  end  the  discoisioD  yoa  have  had 
OD  this  Motion  ii  not  wholly  froitlesi. 
I  may  be  permitted  to  «ay,  that  I  have 
felt  the  effect  of  it  personally.  With  all 
my  delinquenciei  on  my  head,  the  gener- 
ous sympathy  I  have  met  in  this  country 
1  shall  never  forget  or  conceal.  I  shall 
proclaim  it  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
other.  This,  then«  is  your  time.  Rally 
now  for  the  elevation  of  the  Irish  people. 
Ah,  but  what  little  hope  have  we  that  this 
wise  course  will  be  taken  ?  Is  there  any 
expectation  of  it  ?  Is  it  prejudice  to  deny 
the  probability  of  a  belter  spirit  actuating 
you?  Has  the  Union  been  what  it  ought 
to  be*  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ?  It  ought  to  have  been  an  identifi- 
eation  of  the  two  Islands.  There  should 
have  been  no  rights  or  privileges  with  one 
thai  should  not  have  been  communicated 
to  the  other.  The  Franchise  should  have 
been  the  same-— all  corporate  rights  the 
same  — every  civic  privilege  identical. 
Cork  should  have  no  more  difference  fVom 
Kent  than  York  from  Lancashire.  That 
ought  to  have  been  the  Union.  That  was 
Mr.  Pitt's  object.  He  distinctly  obtained 
the  aanction  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  mea- 
sure on  the  ground  of  identifying  the  two 
people,  which  could  not  be  done  if  a  do- 
minaot  religion  was  to  be  maintained. 
Emancipation  was,  therefore^  part  of  the 
terms  of  the  Union.  The  moment  it  was 
carried  some  ill-advisers  of  the  Crown— 
some  exceedingly  oonscientious  men,  who 
deemed  their  own  religion  the  sole  depo- 
sitory of  religious  truth,  induced  the  King 
to  withdraw  his  consent.  The  minister 
withdrew  from  office ;  hup  what  folly,  what 
absurdity  it  was  not  to  complete  a  measure 
then  ripe  for  adjustment!  Is  there  any 
man  living  who  will  say  the  Union  wss 
completed?  Is  there  any  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  so  besotted  as  not 
to  admit  that  the  Union  was  nominal  and 
not  real?  See  what  an  opportunity  yon 
then  had  of  settling  the  differences  which 
now  beset  yon.  There  were  eleven  or  four- 
teen of  the  Bishops^- 1  don't  exactly 
remember  which — who  were  willing  to 
receive  salaries  from  the  State,  and  to  give 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  the  power  of 
nomination.  Yon  could  have  made  your 
own  arrangements ;  everything  might  have 
been  settled  according  to  your  wish.  But 
unhappily  ''the  Church  in  danger"  was 
ths  cry  raised.  The  Union  took  place— 
an  identification  which  was  no  other  than 
that  which  Lord  Byron  speaks  of  as  the 


shark  identified  with  his  prey  by  swallow- 
ing it.  And  what  was  the  first  Act  of  your 
Imperial  Legislature  ?  An  Act  for  suspend* 
ing  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  abolishing 
Trial  by  Jury.  That  was  the  first  Act  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and  it  was 
emblematic  enough  of  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  intended  that  the  Union  was  to  be 
worked  oat.  In  1805,  Mr.  Pitt  was  a 
party  to  the  rejection  of  the  Catholic  pe« 
titioo.  He  lost  his  honour,  but  he  re- 
served his  place.  Immediately  after  his 
death,  the  Whigs  came  Into  office,  and 
carried  one  great  measure.  They  abolished 
the  Slave-trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
They  were  able  to  do  nothing  for  Ireland. 
They  brought  in  a  Bill,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Crown  should  have  the 
power  of  raising  to  high  rank  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  those  individuals  who  were  the 
proper  objects  of  Royal  appointment. 
We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  war 
— our  opponent  being  the  most  powerful 
Individual  that  had  appeared  on  the  globe 
for  centuries.  The  Bill  I  have  alluded  to 
conferred  nothing  on  the  Catholics  —  it 
was  a  mere  incresse  of  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  There  was  no  compulsion 
on  the  part  of  the  King  to  appoint  a 
single  additional  officer.  And  here,  Sir, 
I  cannot  help  putting  it  to  the  gallant 
Officer  on  the  other  side(Sir  H.Hardinge), 
how  he  should  have  felt  it,  for  the  bravery 
which  he  displayed  on  the  part  of  his  conn- 
try  and  the  personal  sacrifices  which  he 
cheerfully  made,  if  he  had  had  no  hope  of 
reward  because  bitt  religion  happened  to  be 
different  from  that  of  his  Commander«-in« 
Chief.  Never  forget  that  there  was  as  gal- 
lant spirits  in  that  Army,  whose  chivalrous 
courage  must  have  been  depressed  be- 
cause they  were  conscious  they  could  never 
have  reaped  the  reward  of  their  valour  on 
account  of  their  religion.  And  what  a 
paltry  and  short-sighted  policy  was  yours, 
not  to  use  every  inducement  to  inflame  the 
publio  ardour,  and  to  make  the  love  of 
glory  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Empire.  Yet  what  was  the  wise  and  sa- 
gacious policy  of  England?  The  No^* 
popery  cry  was  raised  to  an  extent  that 
seems  now  almost  incredible.  Some  of  the 
Whigs,  who  had  been  Representatives  of 
counties  and  open  towns  for  half  a  century 
before,  lost  their  places.  Was  ever  po- 
pular insanity  carried  to  a  height  so  ab- 
surd ?  You  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
acting  in  the  spirit  which  the  Whigs  mani- 
fested in  1805,  neglect  it  and  you  will  ex- 
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bibit  ttill  g;reater  absurdities  than  were  ex* 
hibited  id  1805  and  1806.  Mr.  Perceval 
then  came  into  the  Ministry.  He  proclaimed 
perpetual  hostility  to  the  Catholics,  and 
•aid  that  the  spirit  of  the  Union  was  to 

Iireserve  the  Protestants  and  never  to  re- 
ieve  the  Catholics.  Just  as  now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw), and  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  say  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Union,  and  Catholic  subserviency  a  neces- 
sary  consequence.  You  have  at  last  how- 
ever, outgrown  the  No-popery  cry.  Are 
you  Tery  sure  that  your  Church  cry  is 
more  likely  to  stand  the  test  of  time? 
Will  this  discussion — will  the  sentiments 
announced  by  the  noble  Member  for  Sun- 
derland, a  man  of  high  rank  and  station, 
born  I  may  say  one  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  your  country,  will  the  sentiments  of 
the  Glasgow  meeting,  which  echoed  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  tend  tostrengthen 
the  position  of  your  Church  ?  When  Mr. 
Perceval  declared  that  concession  could 
not  go  further,  the  Catholics  were  deter- 
mined they  would  not  take  him  at  his 
word.  They  saw  no  chance  for  success 
but  in  their  own  exertions.  Two  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted ;  one  succeeded,  the 
other  failed.  But  the  combination  went 
on ;  the  power  of  Napoleon  increased,  and 
its  stimulating  influence  extended  to  Ire- 
land. But  through  that  war  the  Irish 
went  with  you.  The  Catholic  priesthood, 
astounded  by  the  infidelity  of  France,  and 
seeing  how  the  Revolution  was  marked  by 
the  hideous  progress  of  crime  whith  spread 
its  lava  over  continental  Europe,  stood 
by  you,  gave  good  counsel  to  the  people, 
prevented  many  and  many  a  revolt,  many 
and  many  an  uprising,  and  demonstrated 
that  over  such  a !  population  France,  with 
her  principles,  could  never  hope  to  rule. 
Napoleon  committed  a  great  mistake  ;  he 
was  bhnd  to  the  value  of  Ireland  for  his 
purposes.  Let  me  rather  say  that  a  pro- 
vidential care  preserved  these  countries 
from  the  frightful  spread  of  revolutionary 
infidelity.  As  the  career  of  Napoleon  pro- 
gressed and  the  English  grew  wiser,  and 
the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  having 
been  fought,  bis  power  was  supposed  to 
revive ;  the  House  of  Commons  declared 
that,  in  the  next  Session,  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  should  be  considered.  In  the 
interval  he  fell,  and  his  name  became  a 
bye-word  of  contempt.  The  English  nation 
was  safe,  and  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not    hesitate   to  slight  its   own  pledge. 


The  Catholics  were  again  ilUtreated. 
They  rallied — a  six  years*  struggle  took 
place,  and  the  Catholic  Association  was 
formed.  We  had  Monster  meetings  of 
various  descriptions — provincial  meetings, 
general  meetings,  simultaneous  meetings 
of  parishes — all  these  we  had  by  our  Ca- 
tholic Association.  You  attempted  a  pro- 
secution— there  you  failed;  but  you  re- 
venged yourselves  by  a  Coercion  Bill. 
That  was  in  1826.  Well,  you  neglected 
the  opportunity  you  then  had  of  concili- 
ating Ireland.  Recollect  that  all  the 
leading  Agitators,  the  Bishops,  persons  of 
every  class  influential  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics, repaired  to  London.  We  threw 
ourselves  upon  our  knees  before  you — we 
begged,  as  a  beggar  would  ask,  that  you 
would  take  the  state  of  Ireland  into  consi- 
deration. Did  you  want  securities?  Then 
you  could  have  had  them.  Could  you 
get  them  now  ?  Do  you  expect  the  Thames 
to  flow  backwards?  Emancipation  would 
then  have  been  received  with  gratitude. 
You  would  have  been  looked  on  as  bene- 
factors, organization  would  have  ceased, 
and  the  elements  of  opposition  would  have 
dissolved  in  society.  You  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  was  sitting  here  and  heard 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  speak  of  the  ma- 
jority with  which  he  carried  the  Coercion 
Bill,  and  but  for  the  House  of  Lords  it 
would  have  been  carried.  No  one  did 
more  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  the  hope  of 
Emancipation  than  I  did  in  1825.  You 
rejected  it.  We  returned  to  Ireland. 
There  was  nothing  left  us  but  to  say— 

**  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  you  not 
Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow?'» 

That  was  our  motto:  we  assembled: 
the  people  were  roused,  indignant  at  this 
treatment :  we  made  oflers,  and  we  should 
have  been  grateful  had  they  been  ac- 
cepted :  they  were  refused,  and  Emanci- 
pation was  carried.  You  attempted  to 
return  a  supporter  of  the  Government  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  The  freeholders 
turned  out;  they  returned  me  for  that 
county  in  1828  by  a  majority  o^  1,900. 
Emancipation  necessarily  followed.  You 
granted  it  in  an  undignified  way.  That 
which  you  might  have  given  to  entreaty 
you  yielded  to  necessity.  That  which 
would  have  been  received  as  a  favour  was 
esteemed  as  a  triumph.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong  in  saying  we  rejoiced  at  it,  for  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  not  one  atom  of  the 
insolence  of  triumph  was  shown  by  any  of 
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our  coantrjmeD.  But  your  Union  was 
full  of  mischief, — a  fraudulent — not  com- 
pact— bat  it  was  a  fraudulent  surrender — 
terms  of  capitulation  g;ranted  by  superior 
force.  You  bad  175,000  bayonets  in  Ire. 
land  to  carry  it ;  you  expended  275,000/. 
in  bribery  and  corruption,  and  yet  you 
did  it  in  a  spirit  of  the  sheerest  dishonesty, 
taking  away  200  representatives  from  Ire- 
land and  leaving  her  but  100,  when  every 
calculation  that  was  directed  to  that  pur- 
pose demonstrated  that  she  was  entitled 
to  at  least  150.  When  you  did  grant 
Emancipation  you  did  it  at  a  sacrifice  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  voters.  You  sacri- 
ficed the  405.  freeholders,  and  raised  the 
suffrage  to  10/.,  and  you  indemnified 
yourselves  by  an  act  of  the  grossest  injus- 
tice on  the  other  side,  all  because  the 
Church  was  in  danger.  \HeaT  and  con- 
v6r#a/ioa.]  I  understand  that  whisper. 
The  noble  Lord  is  mistaken.  I  did  not 
consent  to  give  up  the  40f.  freeholders. 
The  noble  Lord  will  find  it  in  that  book. 
1  will  open  the  book  for  him.  I  insisted 
that  the  40s.  freeholders  of  perpetual 
tenure  should  not  be  meddled  with  ;  but 
the  40s.  freeholders  for  a  single  life  or 
death,  aa  it  would  be  called  in  Ireland, 
who  were  made  for  an  election,  i  consented 
to  give  up,  and  I  wish  I  could  have  found 
the  same  spirit  elsewhere;  but,  that  could 
not  exist  on  account  of  this  unjust  Pro- 
testant Church.  It  is  the  scapegoat  of  all 
your  iniquity.  You  think  it  makes  your 
Protestant  Church  sure,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  is  ready  to  die  for  it, 
and  has  surrounded  it  with  lines  of  cir- 
comvallation.  Every  oppression  in  Ire- 
land, every  iniquity  perpetrated  on  the 
people  of  that  country,  every  right  you 
deprive  them  of, — corporate  reform,  a 
limited  Reform  Bill— everything  is  placed 
outside  as  a  buttress  to  defend  and  sup- 
port that  Church.  And  at  the  present 
moment  what  is  it  that  prevents  perfect 
justice  to  Ireland  but  the  Established 
Church  ?  Well,  but  Emancipation  hav- 
ing been  canied,  the  Reform  Bill,  I  think, 
was  its  necessary  consequence,  and  I  take 
some  credit  to  myself  for  having  assisted 
in  carrying  it.  But  what  did  the  Irish 
get  by  it  ?  You  added  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  counties  of  England — you  gave 
Scotland  eight  additional  Representatives 
— you  gave  five  to  Ireland ;  and  yet  Scot 
land  has  only  a  population  of  5,000,000, 
whilst  that  of  Ireland  is  8,000,000.  You 
gave  to  every  one  of  vour  English  coun- 
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ties  having  a  population  of  150,000,  on 
the  scale  of  population  alone,  an  increased 
representation.  When  the  population  was 
above  100,000  you  gave  two  additional 
Members.  To  Anglesea  you  gave  two, 
being  an  additional  one.  You  gave  to 
Cork,  with  a  population  of  700,000,  not 
one  Member  additional.  I  not  only  spoke 
in  this  House  until  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
weary  of  listening  to  me,  but  I  relaxed 
from  my  studies  by  writing  letters  for 
newspapers  demonstrating  this  iniquity. 
I  put  them  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
and  placed  one  in  the  hands  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.  We  remonstrated 
at  the  iniquity— we  showed  the  injustice, 
and  that,  considering  the  species  of  fran- 
chise you  were  to  give  us,  and  the  short 
representation  we  were  to  have,  it  was 
impossible  Ireland  should  have  justice 
done  her ;  and  if  there  were  150  Members 
for  Ireland  in  this  House,  do  you  think  you 
would  be  able  to  get  an  exclusive  scheme  of 
Government  in  that  country  ?  But  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  was  one  of  those  who 
were  too  careful  of  the  Church  to  do  jus- 
tice to  Ireland.  His  piety  exceeded  his 
love  of  his  neighbour— his  principle  of 
doing  to  his  neighbour  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  did  not  exceed  his  attachment 
to  the  Established  Church.  Then  we 
complain  of  the  limited  state  of  the  Fran- 
chise. I  am  not  going  into  statistics  at 
any  length,  but  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
there  are  380,000  population  with  900 
voters.  In  Cork  there  are  750,000,  an 
agricultural  population,  with  1,500  vo- 
ters. Wales,  with  800,000,  very  little 
more  than  Cork,  has  twenty-seven  Repre- 
sentatives in  that  House,  and  36,000  vo- 
ters. Does  any  man  imagine  that  the 
Irish  are  so  stupid  that  they  would  con- 
tentedly live  under  such  a  scheme  of  Go- 
vernment as  that — that  every  preference 
should  be  made  against  them,  every  in- 
sulting^ restriction  should  be  enacted  against 
them?  But  this  was  not  enough.  We 
were  in  this  limited  state  of  Franchise 
when,  an  effort  being  attempted  with  the 
then  Government  to  increase  that  Fran- 
chise, out  came  the  noble  Lord  upcn  us, 
and  he  brought  in  a  Bill  the  effect  of 
which  would  have  totally  annihilatcu  the 
Franchise  we  had.  Though  in  opposition, 
he  carried  that  measure  through  two  read- 
ings in  this  House,  and  many  who  voted 
with  the  Ministry  on  every  other  question, 
voted  with  the  noble  Lord  against  Irish 
I  rights.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
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thought  it  right  to  briag  the  Repeal  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  It  was  debated  by 
the  House  in  1832;  there  was  a  difisiooy 
we  had  just  one  Englishman  with  us,— 
forty-two  Irish  and  one  Englibh ;  500  and 
odd  TOted  against  us.  But  there  was,  at 
least,  this  done,— there  was  a  solemn 
pledge  given  to  this  House,  re-echoed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  assented  to  by 
the  King,  declaring  that,  although  they 
were  determined  to  maintain  the  Union, 
they  would,  notwithstanding  that,  redress 
all  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  I  wish  the 
House  to  recollect,  that  instantly  Repeal 
Agitation  was  given  up.  We  accepted 
that  pledge  in  1834.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  realize  it,  but  the  Members  who 
attempted  it  were  overruled,  partly  in  this 
House  and  partly  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
You  redressed  no  grievance.  Will  any 
man  show  me  that  one  grievance  was  re- 
dressed ?  We  lay  by  for  four  years;  still 
no  grievance  was  redressed.  If  we  com* 
menced  agitation,  it  would  have  been  said, 
'*  We  gave  you  a  solemn  pledge,  to  which 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  were  par* 
ties,  hating  the  moral  effect,  though  not 
the  legal  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
all  branches  of  the  Legislature  being  par- 
ties to  the  pledge.  You  would  not  believe 
it — you  refused  to  credit  it— and  we  there- 
fore have  not  been  able  to  redress  your 
grievances.*'  We  passed  four  years  with- 
out stirring,  in  the  hope  that  something 
would  be  done  for  Ireland;  and  some- 
thing, it  appears,  wasMone,  for  the  noble 
Lord  brought  his  Bill  through  two  read- 
ings in  this  House.  I  do  not  wish  to 
trouble  the  House  by  reading  documents, 
but  as  one  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  con* 
tains  a  good  deal  of  what  I  should  other- 
wise have  to  state  in  a  less  condensed 
form,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it, 
and  I  implore  the  House  to  observe  from 
it  what  our  conduct  was  with  respect  to 
this  subject.  Before  we  took  any  further 
step  to  procure  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  we 
formed  what  was  called  the  Precursor  So- 
ciety, and  I  presented  this  petition  from 
that  society,  and  moved  upon  it  myself  in 
this  House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman then  read  the  petition  as  follows : — 

"  The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Natives  and 
Inhabitants,  Electors  and  .Citizens  of  the 
City  of  Dublin, 

**  Hombly  showeth, 
*'  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  demand 
the  attention  of  this  honourable  House  to  our 
claim  for  full  and  equal  justice  to  Ireland. 


"  Eoual  justice  means  a  perfect  identifica- 
tion of  rights,  privileges,  and  franchises  for 
the  people  of  Ireland,  with  those  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  England. 

*'  We  respectfully  hut  most  firmly  demand 
and  insist  upon  that  identification.  The  people 
of  Ireland  are  entitled  to,  and  must  have  an 
equality  of  Political  and  Relinous  Freedom 
with  the  people  of  England.  They  seek  no- 
thing more — they  will  not  be  content  with  any* 
thingless. 

.  '<  Tliey  are  entitled  to  the  identification  and 
equality  of  rights. 

**  First,  as  British  subjects,  contributing  to 
the  extent  of  their  means  equally  with  the 
British  people  to  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

^  Secondly,  As  the  associates  of  the  British 
people  in  all  the  perils,  privations,  and  suffer- 
ings of  naval  and  military  life— contributing, 
as  they  do,  more  than  their  proportion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  army  and  navy. 

**  Thirdly,  They  are  emphatically  entided  to 
this  equalization  by  reason  of  the  Act  of  the 
Legislative  Union,  which  to  have  any  rational 
and  equitable  meanings  must  lie  construed  as 
intended  to  terminate  all  intidious  distinctions 
and  preferences  between  one  portion  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  other. 

"  They  are  also  entitled  to  it  by  the  deter- 
mination expressed  bv  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  perpetuate  the  Union  between  both 
countries. 

*'  Our  present  object  is  to  render  the  Union 
complete  and  irreversible,  by  making  it  a  real 
instead  of  a  nominal  Union,  by  changing  it 
from  an  Union  of  parchment  to  an  Union  of  in- 
terest and  affection,  by  giving  to  the  Iri<(h 
people  the  benefit  of  the  Union  principle,  and 
by  abolishing  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  con- 
sidering both  countries  united  only  when  the 
one  is  favoured  and  exalted,  and  the  other  op« 
pressed  and  degraded. 

'*  That  to  render  the  Union  complete,  and 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  that  Mea- 
sure with  practical  effect,  we  respectfully  de- 
mand the  following  Measures: — 

"  First,  We  demand  a  perfect  equalisation 
of  the  Elective  Franchise  in  both  countries,  by 
extending  the  rights  of  voting  of  eadi  oeuntiy 
to  the  other ;  and  we  respect&lly,  also,  submit 
that  these  rights  ought  to  be  enlarged  in  both. 

"  Secondly,  We  demand  an  immediate  Cor- 
porate Reform,  equal  in  every  respect  with 
that  which  England  has  obtained. 

''  Thirdly,  We  demand  an  adequate  number 
of  Representatives  for  Ireland,  in  the  United 
Pariiament,  deeming  the  injustice  of  the  infe« 
riortty  of  Ireland  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of 
its  Representatives,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances  imposed  by,  and  as  the  most  unjust 
part  of  the  Union  Statute. 

"  Fourthly,  We  demand  an  equalization  of 
religious  freedom  with  England  and  Scotland. 
The  people  of  England  are  not  burthened  with 
the  Church  of  the  minority ;  the  people  of 
Scotland  are  not  burthened  with  the  Ghttxch 
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of   tiM  minority.     In    order  to    place   the 
poople  of  Ireland  on  a  just  equality  with 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  they  ought  not 
to  be  borthened  with  the  support  of  the  Church 
of  the  minority ;  and  our  demand  is,  that  they 
may  be  disembarrassed  of  that  burthen,  by  the 
application  to  public  purposes— especially  to 
pitrposea  of  education  and  charity  —  of  the 
temporalities  of  the  Protesunt  Church  in  Ire* 
land. 
**  Such  is  the  extent  of  our  demand — 
''The  equalization  and  extension  of  the 
Elective  Franchise. 
"The  equalization  of  Municipal  Reform. 
^The  equalization  of  Representation. 
**  The  equalization  of  Religious  Liberty. 
"  Equalization  in  every  right  and  privilege 
—inferiority  in  none— superiority  on  our  part 
being  out  of  the  question. 

**  The  basis  of  our  demand  is  identification. 
We  are  one  nation,  or  we  are  not.  If  we  be 
not,  it  is  absurd  and  unjust  to  call  the  present 
political  connection  a  nation.  If  we  be  one 
nation,  then  it  is  profligately  iniquitous  to  treat 
w  as  aliens,  either  in  blood,  in  language,  or  in 
religion. 

"  Should  the  just  prayer  of  our  respectful 
petition  be  granted,  we  who  have  signed  this 
petition  are  bounds  by  integrity  and  good 
faith,  not  to  seek  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  Sta- 
tute. We  do  not  put  the  case  in  the  alternative. 
We  menace  nothing.  We  threaten  no  ulterior 
measure;  but  we  may  venture  to  prophecy, 
that  if  the  justice  we  require  be  refused  us,  the 
social  elements  of  Ireland  will  never  settle  into 
tranquillity  whilst  the  Union  is  a  mere  mockery 
and  delusion,  insulting  and  oppressive^  by  the 
inferiority  which  it  inflicts  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

**  We  tell  this  honourable  House,  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  moral  and  physical  energy 
of  the  Irish  people,  which  will  hereafter  cause 
many  to  regret  that  they  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  the  present  opportunity  of  consoli- 
dating the  Union?  We  respectfully  inform 
this  honourable  House  that  the  Irish  people 
will  laugh  to  scorn  the  pretences  under  which 
justice  is  refused  to  them.  Even  if  the  Pro* 
testant  Church  in  Ireland  were  in  danger  from 
tba  eoncession  of  the  just  righu  of  the  Irish 
people^  that  danger  should  be  incurred. 

**  We  believe  that  the  real  danger  to  that 
Church  consists  in  its  being  obtruded,  upon  all 
occasions,  as  the  motive  for  refusing  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  the  people  of  England  enjoy.  We  deem 
those  persons  false  and  foolish  friends  of  the 
Protestant  Charch,  who  put  forward  Pro- 
testantism as  the  shield  ana  protector  of  cor- 
porate iniquity  and  political  oppression  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  with- 
holding the  rights  of  the  Irish  people,  save  the 
alleged  danger  to  the  Protestant  Church,  from 
doing  ns  justice,  we  do  loudly  and  firmly, 
thoagb  respectfully,  call  upon  this  House  not 
to  debase  religion  by  making  it  the  cloak  and 
sscessory  of  erime,  but  to  act  now  at  length 


justly,  and  even  generously,  towards  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  to  indemnify  them  for  past  op- 
pression, by  giving  them  full  guarantee  for 
future  freedom. 

*<  May  it.  therefore,  please  this  honourable 
House  to  identify  the  Elective  Franchise  in 
England  and  Ireland — countries  in  which  the 
tenures  of  land  and  houses  are  simitar — and  to 
give  to  Ireland  as  complete  Municipal  Reform 
as  England  has  obtained,  and  to  give  also  to 
Ireland  her  adequate  proportion  in  the  repre- 
sentation, and  finally  to  place  Ireland  on  a 
footing  of  equality  in  religious  freedom  with 
England,  by  allocating  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  of  the  minority  in  that  country  to 
purposes  of  charity,  education,  and  public 
utility.    And  petitioners  will  pray.*' 


I  moved,  Sir,  on  that  petition,  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  Franchises  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  what  success  had  ray  Motion  ? 
It  was  seconded,  certainly ;  but  that  was 
all.     It  was  opposed  by  the  Government 
then  in   office — it   was  opposed   by   the 
Government  now  in  office.     It  was  op. 
posed  by  both  sides  of  the  House  alike. 
I  will  say  that  reasonable— that  fair— offer 
ou^ht  to  have  been  accepted ;  or  if  all  the 
relief  I  demanded  were  not  acceded,  I 
submit  that  the  House  ought  at  least  to 
have  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland.    Something  ought  to 
have  been  done.   Nothing  was  done.   We 
were  scouted  oat  of  the  House  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  be  knows  little  of  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  heart  who  thinks  that  we  should 
not  regard  ourselves  as  degraded,  if  we  ac< 
qutesced  by  our  silence  in  the  injustice 
thus  perpetrated  against  us  by  those  who 
sanctioned  every  grievance  of  the  Union. 
Recollect  that  I  should  have  been  com- 
paratively powerless  if  I  had  not  a  strong 
case  of  physical  suffering  in  the  country 
backing  me.     The  poverty— the  destitu- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland,  might  be 
laughed  to  scorn  in  this  House,  but  when 
you  had  declined  affording  us  any  remedy, 
was  it  not  our  duty  to  look  for  that  remedy 
from  ourselves,  and  to  endeavour,  by  our 
own  acts,  to  mitigate  the  physical  suf. 
ferings  of  the  country  ?     I  have  entered 
more  at  length  than  I  intended  to  have 
done  into  the  history  of  the  critnes  which 
England  has  perpetrated  against  Ireland 
since  the  Union.     I  have  but  little  more 
to  say,  but  I  have,   in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  I  do  it  in  their 
name  only,  to  protest  against  your  prose- 
cutions.    In  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  I  protest  against  the  whole  of  that 
prosecution.     Forty-one  public  meetings 
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had  been  held,  every  one  of  which  was 
admitted  to  be  legal.  Not  one  of  those 
meetings  has  been  impeached  as  being 
against  law — each  made  in  the  calendar 
of  crime  a  cypher,  but  by  multiplying 
cyphers  you  come,  by  a  species  of  legal 
witchcraft,  to  make  a  unit.  This,  that, 
and  the  other  meeting  were  each  legal, 
but  the  three  together  made  one  illegal 
meeting.  Do  you  think  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  understand  that  species  of 
arguing  ?  I  tell  you  that  they  do  not,  and 
that  though  you  may  oppress  them,  you 
cannot  laugh  at  them  with  impunity. 
Secondly,  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the 
Irish  people,  against  the  striking  out  of 
all  the  Catholics  from  the  Jury  panel. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there 
were  eleven  Catholics  on  the  panel,  and 
that  every  one  of  them  were  struck  off. 
The  fact  is  certain ;  it  is  undisputed. 
There  were  excuses,  to  be  sure,  offered 
for  it,  but  there  are  always  excuses  made 
for  wrong  committed.  Oh,  but  the  noble 
Lord  said  he  had  a  precedent,  and  he 
quoted  a  case  in  which  I  had  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  To  be  sure  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  the  words,  as  I  happened  not  to 
be  present  in  the  House  at  the  time,  but  I 
perceived  by  those  "  ordinary  channels" 
through  which  matters  that  take  place  in 
this  House  reach  the  public  ear,  that  he 
charged  me  with  having  packed  a  Catholic 
Jury.  Perhaps  he  did  not  use  the  word 
"  packed."  That  is  not  so  refined  a  word 
as  the  noble  Lord  would  employ,  but  it  is 
equally  significant.  He  said  that  I  had 
"  arranged"  an  exclusively  Catholic  Jury 
to  try  a  Protestant  gentleman.  I  admit 
that  to  be  a  very  serious  charge  indeed ; 
for  though  I  had  no  public  responsibility 
vested  in  me  on  the  occasion,  I  had  that 
responsibility  which  every  Gentleman  at 
the  bar  feels  to  rest  with  him — namely, 
that  of  not  outraging  decency  and  justice 
by  any  act  of  his  in  the  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties.  The  case  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded  was  that  of  Ge- 
neral Bingham,  a  gentleman  who,  as  a 
politician,  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  popular  party,  and  who  was  a  very 
distinguished  officer.  He  happened  to 
enter  into  an  altercation  on  the  high  road, 
and  to  drive  against  his  opponent.  The 
assault  was  not  very  serious,  and  yet  that 
is  the  great  case  —  that  is  the  **  State 
Trial"  on  which  I  am  charged  with  having 
packed  a  Catholic  Jury.  I  am  literally 
stating  facts,  but,  perhaps,  the  hon.  Gen- 


tleman opposite  has  an  objection  to  facts. 
The  counsel  with   me  in  that  case  were 
John  Bennett,  a  Protestant,  and  Feargus 
O'Connor,  a  Protestant,  and  it  was  by 
them  that  the  proceedings  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  Jury  were  conducted. 
1  am  not  shrinking  from   any  responsi- 
bility, either  direct  or  remote,  that  may  be 
attached  to  my  conduct ;  but  the  fact  was, 
I  happened   to    be  engaged   in   another 
court  until  the  moment  when  the  last  Juror 
was  in  the  act  of  being  sworn.    But,  then, 
was  it  a  packed  Jury?    There  were  two 
Protestant  gentlemen  on  that  Jury,  and  as 
all  the  Jurors  must  be  unanimous  before 
the  prisoner  could  be  found  guilty,  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  religiously  packed 
Jury.     It  happened,  besides,  that  after  I 
had  commenced  my  statement  of  the  case, 
Mr.  B.  Travers,  one  of  the  Protestants 
upon  the  Jury,  was  seized  with  sudden 
illness,  and   had  to  retire,  and  I  then 
allowed  Mr.  O'Hea,  a  Protestant  Magis- 
trate, to  be  sworn  in  his  place.     I  admit, 
that  if  I  had  the  baseness  of  packing  a 
Jury  of  a  different  religion  from  the  pri- 
soner, to  try  one  who  had  been  a  violent 
political  partizan — if  I  had  packed  a  Jury 
of  Catholics  to  try  a  man  who  had  felt  it 
to   be  his  duty  through  life  to  take  an 
active  and  vigorous  part  in    sustaining 
what    are    called    Protestant    principles 
against  the  Catholics — there  is  no  possible 
degradation  that  I  should  not  think  myself 
deserving  of.     But  General  Bingham  was 
not  opposed  to  the  Catholics  or  popular 
claims ;  and  the  Jury  before  whom  he  was 
tried   was  not  exclusively  composed    of 
Catholics;   and   I  think  I  have,    there- 
fore, vindicated   myself  from  the  charge 
which   the  noble    Lord    thought    fit    to 
bring  against  me.    They  have  also  sent 
me  lists  of  two  other  Juries  along  with 
that  which  I  have  just  referred  to.     One 
of  these  was  a  Jury  of  five  Catholics  and 
seven  Protestants,  that  in  the  year  1838 
tried  a  Catholic  priest  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy ;  and  what  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  so  composed  ?    Was  it  an  acquittal, 
or  did  the  Jury  disagree  ?   No ;  but  found 
the   prisoner  guilty  without  leaving  the 
box.     The  other  case  has  been  sent  to  me 
from  Middleton.    It  was  a  case  of  sedition 
that  had  been  tried  there.  The  prisoner  was 
a  Catholic,  and  the  Jury  which  was  com. 
posed  often  Catholics  and  two  Protestants, 
found  the  prisoner  guilty  also  without 
leaving  the  box.     I  mention  these  cases 
to  the  House,  because  they  enable  roe  to 
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fpurn  with  indignation  the  base  insinua- 
tion, that  ten  or  eleven  Catholic  Jurors 
would  peijure  themselves  mi  any  case  on 
which  they  could  be  empanelled.  Pro- 
testing in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land against  that  accusation,  and  knowing 
it,  as  they  do,  to  be  utterly  untrue,  I  leave 
it  as  a  stigma  with  you  for  the  mode  in 
which  you  constituted  the  Jury  in  the 
recent  Trial.  They  have  also  bid  me 
complain  of  the  diminution  of  the  Jury 
List,  which,  whatever  insinuations  may 
have  been  thrown  out  against  the  man 
M'Grath,  has  not  been,  1  think,  by  any 
means  clearly  accounted  for.  A  challenge 
was  put  in  to  the  array — not  set  forth 
generally,  as  in  the  Welch  case,  but  aver- 
ring distinctly,  that  the  omission  of  the 
nftmes  was  fraudulently  done  with  intent 
to  injure  the  traversers.  I  was  not  here 
when,  as  I  have  been  informed,  it  was 
said  by  the  very  learned  Attorney  General 
for  England — than  whom  I  do  not  think 
any  Gentleman  ever  conducted  a  prosecu- 
tion with  more  perfect  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety than  has  been  exhibited  by  him  on 
every  occasion  in  which  he  has  been  con- 
cerned, that  there  could  not  be,  as  he 
thonght,  a  reply  to  that  plea,  because  the 
names  were  not  set  forth.  But  surely  he 
cannot  forget,  that  a  man  may  be  tried 
for  mnrder  where  the  name  of  the  person 
murdered  is  unknown,  and  if  the  law  were 
otherwire  would  not  the  effect  be  that 
crime  would  escape  with  fmpunity  if  it 
could  not  be  punished  where,  though  the 
Clime  was  witnessed,  the  injured  party  hap- 
pened to  be  unknown  ?  But  would  it  not, 
I  ask,  have  been  prudent  and  wise,  when 
a  fraud  with  such  an  intent  was  set  forth 
at  the  ground  of  challenge,  for  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  not  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  proof,  but  to  have  met  it 
boldly  and  openly  ?  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral did  act  wisely  and  well  according  to 
his  mode  of  proceeding  in  declining  to 
meet  that  proof,  because  he  knew  the 
case  which  he  had  to  sustain,  and  he  has 
claimed  credit  for  having  done  so.  I  have 
but  one  observation  more  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  that  Trial.  It  is  one  which  I 
would  make  with  some  regret  if  it  were 
not  the  fact,  that  I  make  it  with  some 
peril  to  myself.  It  is  with  reference  to 
the  charge  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  I 
fearlessly  assert,  that  since  the  time  of 
Scroggs  and  Titus  Gates,  there  never  was 
delivered  so  one-sided  a  charge.  These 
are  the  cooplaintt  that  I  have  to  make  on 


the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  I 
now  turn  from  them  and  ask  you  what  is 
it  you  propose  to  do  for  the  people  of 
Ireland  ?  You  probably  intend  to  keep 
an  army  of  some  22,000  or  23,000  men 
there,  but  can  you  continue  to  do  so  con- 
sistent with  the  necessary  demands  upon 
you  from  the  colonies  ?  But  there  are  tome 
proposals  of  amelioration  made,  as  I  have 
learned  through  the  same  channels  through 
which  I  discovered  what  the  noble  Lord 
had  said  of  me.  The  first  of  these  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  grant — I  do  not  know,  is 
it  to  Maynooth?  INo,  no,]  Well,  it  is  for 
education  generally,  and  I  have  to  express 
my  gratification  at  any  aid  given  to  edu- 
cation, as  I  think  you  cannot  educate  the 
people  too  much,  though  you  may  educate 
them  to  a  formidable  purpose  against 
yourself.  The  next  measure  of  concilia- 
tion is  the  introduction  into  Ireland  of  the 
English  Catholic  Charities  Bill,  known  as 
Mr.  Lamb's  Bill.  I  do  not  know  any 
measure  that  would  do  a  greater  amount 
of  mischief  in  Ireland,  than  that  would 
effect,  though  it  had  been  introduced 
originally  for  England  by  myself.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford,  however,  took 
care  to  be  most  punctual  in  his  atten- 
dance whenever  I  had  it  in  the  list ;  and 
I  had  at  length  to  complain  to  the  then 
Administration  of  my  inability  to  carry 
it,  and  they  got  Mr.  Lamb  to  introduce  it 
in  his  own  name.  The  Statute  for  Super- 
stitious Uses,  passed  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  has  never  been  extended  to 
Ireland,  and  even  in  England  it  was  a 
mere  retrospective  Act,  though,  singularly 
enough.  Lord  Eldon  treated  it  as  being 
also  a  declaratory  Act.  The  old  Statutes 
of  Mortmain  do  not  apply  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  in  Ireland,  as  they  are  not  recog- 
nised as  corporations,  and  Catholic  cha- 
rities have  accordingly  been  administered 
by  the  Equity  Courts  in  Ireland  at  all 
times  as  efficiently  as  Protestant  charities. 
What  I  would  suggest  would  be  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Bill  making  the  Catholic 
Bishop  in  each  diocese  a  quasi  corporator, 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  take  any  quantity 
of  land,  the  extent  of  which  you  might, 
if  you  wished,  fix  within  certain  limits 
and  give  him  power  to  leave  it  to 
his  successor  without  the  intervention 
of  trustees,  heirs  at  law,  or  executors. 
There  is  another  point — that  which  relates 
to  Fixity  of  Tenure.  Now  I  say  you  are 
doing  immense  mischief  by  not  acting  ex- 
peditiously with  reference  to  that  matter. 
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sonal  nature^  affecting  the  position  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
criminal    proceedings,    which    should    be 
maintained.     If  I  transgress  the  rule  which 
I  lay  down,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention,  as   I   wish  to  conduct    the  de- 
fence  of    the   Government   viith   a  per- 
fect   recollection   of  the   position  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last.     I  wish 
the  hon.  Gentleman  instead  daily  of  agi- 
tating  the   passions   of    his   countrymen 
on  the  subject  of  Repeal,  would  ^ive  us 
here  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him  and 
replying  to  his  arguments,  and  I  should  not 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result.     I 
beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  what  were  the 
arguments  and  statements  on  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  this  night  rested  his 
appeal  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.    What 
a  perversion  of  history  is  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate his  demands  for  what  he  calls  justice 
to  Ireland !     The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  for  eighteen  years  an- 
terior to  the  Union,  Ireland  had  the  hap- 
piness of  enjoying  an  independent  Par- 
liament.    An    independent    Parliament ! 
What !  the  Parliament  that  sat  from  1782 
to  1800  an  independent  Parliament,  pro- 
viding for  the  social  happiness  of  those 
for  whose  interests  they  legislated !  Why, 
I   thought    one    of   the   gravest    allega- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was,  that  through  the  corruption  of  that 
Parliament  the  Union  had  been  effected, 
and  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  sacrificed  through 
the  corruption  of  that  Parliament.    And 
was  the  condition  of  the  people  really  happy 
under  that  Parliament }     What  said  Mr. 
Grattan?     He  asked  after   1782  — long 
after,  if  I  recollect  rightly—*'  What  has  the 
independent  Legislature  effected  for  us }" 
He  said,  "  We  have  got  a  Police  Bill,  we 
have  a  Riot  Act,   we  have  got  pensions 
without  end,  we  have  a  privileged  traffic 
in  the  sale  of  Peerages.*'     That  was  Mr. 
Grat tan's  account  of  the  virtue  of  that  in- 
dependent Parliament.     He  said,  in  fact, 
that  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  province ;  and  is  it  true  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  Irel^d  was  happy  ? 
Look  at  the  statements  presented  of  the 
condition    of   the    City   of   Dublin    and 
other  cities  from  1795;    look  at  the  ac- 
counts of  the  trade  of  Ireland;    look  at 
the  diminution  of  trade  and  the  shipping 
interests  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the 
Union,  and  you  will  see  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  proved  his  state- 
ment that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  ad- 


vancing prosperity.    Was  the  condition  of 
the  people  happy  —  was  their  social  state 
perfect — was  Ireland  governed  without  in- 
surrectionary Acts,  or  other  Acts  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people  ?     Talk  of  the  state  of 
Irehmd  between  1783  and  1800— why,  the 
Rebellion  and  all  the  terrible  consequences 
of  it  occurred  during  that  period.     The  Re- 
bellion broke  out  in  1798,  and  was  but  just 
suppressed  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  But  if 
this  Irish  Parliament  did  as  greatly  conduce 
to  the  happiness  of  Ireland,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  stated*  how,  I  ask, 
was  it  constituted  ?   If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement  was  true,  how  com- 
pletely did  it  show  that  that  happiness  is 
entirely  independent  of,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  social  institutions  of  its  Govern- 
ment.  For  at  any  rate  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  cannot  deny  this,  that  that  Par- 
liament which  he  now  says  promoted  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  was  a    Parliament  returned   by 
small  boroughs ;  that  that  Parliament  was 
composed  exclusively  of  Protestants ;  that 
during  that  whole  period,  at  any  rate,  there 
was  the    Established  Protestant  Church. 
Yes,  during  that  period,  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  says  the  social  state  of 
Ireland  was    almost  perfect,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  subject  to  disabilities,  the 
Parliament  was  exclusively  Protestant,  and 
the  Established   Church   w&s  in  its  full 
efficiency.     I  leave  therefore  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  the  choice  either  of  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of    Ireland  that    the  Established 
Church  should  be  preserved,  and  even  that 
the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics should  have  remained  in  force ;  or  he 
must  admit  to  me,  which  is  the  real  fact, 
that  you  only  carried  on  the  Government 
of  Ireland  with  the  Parliament  which  ex- 
isted from  1782  to  1800,  throui^h  the  in- 
strumentality of  corruption  and  venality. 
But  history  proves  that  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  that 
that  Parliament  did  not  promote,  and  was 
not  calculated  to  promote,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  Ireland.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  also  admit  to  me,  if  there 
be  truth  in  history,  that  there  never  existed 
a  Legislature  less  entitled  to  the  character 
of  independence,  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
than  the  Parliament  which  he  now  says 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  Ireland,  and  had 
contributed  more  to  its  happiness  and  pros- 
perity than  any  other  institution.     I  think 
the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
better  consult  the  interests  of  his  oountiyi 
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and  take  a  course  more  corresponding  with 
his  own  permanent  fame^  if  he  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  here  of  examining  his 
statements,  and  of  encountering  his  argu- 
ments, instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  of 
the  Ignorant  hy  misstatements  like  these. 
We  may  judge  what  the  nature  of  those 
misstatements  of  thehon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  must  he  on  such  an  audience  hy 
those  he  has  ventured  to  make  in  the  face 
of  a  British  Parliament.  Having  reluctantly 
heen  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Motion  of  the  nohle  Lord  hy   the  new 
topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman^  I  now  pass  from  them,  and 
proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  merits  of 
that  Motion.    With  respect  to  the  Motion 
itself,  I  think  the  noble  Lord  will  admit"  to 
me  that  it  is  a  Motion  exdusivcily — I  won't 
say  exclusively — but  one  deserving  strictly 
the  name  of  party  Motion.    It  is  a  perfectly 
leaitimate  Motion,  and  one  in  conformity 
with   ancient  precedent,  and  a  perfectly 
constitutional  mode  of  trying  the  confidence 
of  the  House  in  the  Government.    That  it 
is  a  party  Motion  the  noble  Lord,  I  think, 
will  admit  himself.     It  is  not  a  Motion  for 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.   The  noble 
Lord  might  have  pursued  this  course.    He 
might  have  said,  *'  I  won't  mix  up  the  con- 
siderations of  party  with  the  higher  con- 
sideration of  the  Grovemment  of  Ireland. 
I  will  challenge  your  conduct.    I  will  put 
you  upon  your  defence ;  but  I  will  support 
my  charge  against  you>  not  from  party  con- 
siderations, but  for  the  more  important 
consideration  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland." 
But  the  noble  Lord  has  not  taken  that 
course.    Has  the  nohle  Lord  moved  for  a 
Committee  on  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  ? 
No  such  thing.     But  as  if  he  were  afraid 
of  the  possibility  of  success ;  as  if  he  shrunk 
from  the  risk  of  beins  compeUed  in  that 
Committee  to  explain  in  details  what  were 
his  own  views  with  respect  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment 
he  gives  his  notice  he  publicly  declares — 
'*  I  mean  to  move  a  Resolution  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vemmenty  and  I  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Grovemment,  consistently  with  their 
own  honour  and  character,  to  acquiesce  in 
my  Motion,  and  will  force  them  into  a  de- 
claration of  policy  that  shall  render  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  govern  Ireland*"    Not 
so  the  noble  Member  for  Sunderland.     His 
speech    expressed    strong   opinions,  from 
which,  however,  I  may  diiFer,  I  will  say  I 
am  sure  are  sincere.    I  never  was  more  con- 
tioced  in  my  Ufoifiom  the  tooe  and  manner 


of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  opinions  he 
submitted  to  the  House  without  any  re- 
gard to  the   consequences,  were  his  real 
opinions.    But  I  think  that  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
was  quite  of  a  different  character.     He  was 
in  a  difficult  position.     He  was  solving  a 
great  question  in  political  fluxions,  and  un- 
doubtedly he  did  come  to  the  solution  of  it 
like  a  great  mathematician.    He  had  to  re- 
concile the  maximum  of  crimination  against 
the  Government  with  the  minimum  of  in* 
convenience  to  his  supporters.     Quod  erat 
demonstrandum.    Now,  the  only  thing  I 
can  extract  from  the  noble  Lord's  speech  is 
this  sentiment—''  Remove  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  place  me  in  office."     He 
dealt  plentifully  in  impeachments  and  ac- 
cusations against  us,  but  when  he  came  to 
explain  his  own  views  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  that 
country,  he  said  nothing  whatever  which 
could  compel  him  when  in  office  to  adopt 
any  course  different  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.    Did  the  noble  Lord  say, 
**  If  I  could  realixe  my  own  wishes  I  would 
divide  the  funds  of  the  Churoh  Establi^- 
ment  in  Ireland,  and  give  one  portion  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  another  to  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  a  third  part  to  the  Pro- 
testants ?"    Did  he  say,  "  These  are  great 
projects,  but  I  fear  that  at  present  the  pros- 
pect of  consummating  them  is  most  remote  ? 
I  see  no  chance  of  its  arrivinff  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  but  I  will  make  some  pro- 
gress to  meet  it ;  and  I  think  the  first  step 
towards  it  is  doubling  the  grant  to  May- 
nooth  ?"    Should  the  noble  Lord  succeed 
through  this  Motion,  and  be  reinstated  in 
power,  his  success  will  involve  him  in  less 
of  inconvenience  and  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  Church  question  than  any  public 
man  was  ever  in  before.    I  rejoice  at  this 
— I   rejoice  that  the  noble  Lord  has  not 
committed  himself  on  hb  return  to  power 
to  any  measure  which  may  very  materially 
endanger  the  support  of  the  Established 
Church.     With  respect  to  the  accusations 
of  the  noble  Lord  against  the  Government^ 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  far  for  him  to  have  abstained 
from  attacking  us  in  such  an  acrimonious 
way  as  he  did.     I  think,  considering  the 
exposed  position  of  the  house  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  lives,  and  looking  to  the  very 
brittle  materials  of  which  it  is  composed — 
with  a  Coercion  Act  and  an  Appropriation 
Clause— -I  think,  I  say,  that  the  noble  Lord 
mi^t  have  been  far  less  dangerously  em- 
ployed than  in  throwing  stones  at  us,    Ida 
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not  iiieaD,howeyer»  to  follow  that  example, 
I  will  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  I  oan ;  but  I  will  not  disturb  the  tem- 

r;r  of  calniness  and  moderation  in  which 
wish  to  consider  the  affairs  of  Ireland  by 
seeking  any  opportunity  for  reerimina* 
tion*  The  first  charge  made  against  us  is 
a  very  serious  and  a  very  unjust  one*  which 
I  scarcely  expected  would  have  come  from 
the  noUe  Lord.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government,  that  is^  L  wbo»  as  the 
head  of  it»  am  mainly  responsible  for  its 
acts»  had  selected  the  present  Lord  Chan« 
cellor  on  account  aS  his  hostility  to  the 
Irish  people.  The  noble  I^ord  denied  his 
talents.  [jVb,  nor\  The  noble  Lord  cer- 
tainly denied  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  ef- 
ficiently discharged  his  duties.  He  asserted 
that  the  appointment  should  not  have  been 
made,  and  undertdcing  to  answer  not  only 
for  the  conduct  but  the  very  motives  of 
other  men«  hed  declared  his  opinion  that  I 
had  selected  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  Chan- 
cellorship because  of  his  enmity  to  Ireland 
-HMy.  worse  still,  on  account  of  big  offen* 
sive  language  to  the  neople  of  that  country. 
The  n^le  Lord  absolutely  asserted,  that  I 
bad  so  far  disgraced  mysdf  as  to  have  se« 
lected  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Law 
Conrta  of  the  Empire  a  man  whose  quali- 
fications for  that  situation  coosisted  in  en- 
mity and  the  use  of  offensi?e  language  to 
the'  Irish  people.  I  am  sure  thai  escaped 
the  noble  Loid  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  I 
ask  him  in  his  cooler  moments  whether  he 
does  not  think  that  this  is  an  accusation 
which  heliad  no  right  to  prefer  except  upon 
eomestronger  evidence  than  meresuspicion  ? 
I  have  been  in  the  administiation  of  affairs 
twice  before— 410W,  three  times^  and  in 
every  instance  have  been  connected  with 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  In  1839  Lord  Lyndhurst 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  In  the 
sbwt  administiation  of  1835  he  held  the 
same  important  post.  In  1841  I  was  cal- 
led upon  by  Her  Migeety  to  form  an  ad- 
ministretion  i  and  the  noUe  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  thinks  that  it  would  have  been 
lust  that  I  should  have  said  to  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, ''  True,  I  have  twice  been  connected 
with  you  in  office ;  true  I  was  associated 
with  ycNi  at  that  critical  time  when  the 
Roman  CadioUc  Disabilities  were  removed; 
tnie,  J  asked  for  your  assistance  and  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  objections  of  the 
House  of  I^s^  and  I  received  your 
cordial  support  j  but  you  have  used  some 
has^  expreesiona  at  whieh  offence  has  been 
tal^n^  wad  I  must  now  eadnde  you  from 
office,  end  mdee  you  the  sacrifiee  ia  order 


that  I  may  court  popularity  in  Ireland.'* 
Lord  Lyndhurst  would  have  replied  to  me 
— *'  I  deny  the  use  of  any  such  eroressiona. 
In  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords  I  have 
denied  them.  When  I  used  them  they 
were  not  challenged.  A  fortnight  after, 
wards  I  was  taunted  with  them  by  those 
who  had  heard  them  at  the  time,  and  thia 
was  my  reply  "-^This  was  the  language 
which  Lord  Lyndhurst  usedp«- 

"  Now  as  to  the  charge  itself,  what  is  it  ?  It 
is  tbis^that  I  stated,  as  a  reason  for  not 
granting  municipal  institutions  to  the  Irish 
people,  that  they  were  aliens  by  descent — 
that  they  speak  a  different  language,  and  that 
they  have  different  habits  ^m  ours — that 
they  considered  us  to  be  invadera  of  their 
soil,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  removtog 
us  from  their  country." 

That  was  the  charge.  Lord  Lyiidhurst's 
answer ' 


*'  I  made  no  such  statement,  nor  did  I  say 
anything  at  all  resembling  it.  No  expression 
ever  fell  from  me  upon  which  any  person  qot 
of  weak  intellect,  or  not  disposed  to  misun- 
derstand or  misrepresent  what  I  stated,  could 
have  put  such  a  construction.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess (referring  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  referred  to  these  words,  regretting 
that  I  had  used  them,  and  hoping  that  I  should 
explain  them.  I  replied  that  I  had  nothing  to 
explain,  and  that  I  would  satisfy  your  Lord- 
ships that  I  had  never  made  the  statement.'^ 

That  hasty  expressions  should  have  been 
thus  construed,  no  one  can  r^ret  more  than 
myself,  except  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  but  would 
it  have  been  fair,  when  he  had  explained 
the  offensive  interpretation  put  upon  them, 
if,  six  years  after  I  had  said  to  my  noUe 
Friend,  **  1  cannot  advise  the  Crown  to  ap- 
point you,  in  oonsideretion  of  some  hasty 
expressions  in  debate  made  use  of  by  you 
six  years  ago  ?  "  When  I  look  at  men  like 
Lord  L3mdhurst,  who  have  raised  them- 
selves firom  the  position  in  society  in 
which  they  were  bom  to  the  occupation 
of  the  highest  office  of  the  State^when 
I  look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  of«- 
fice  of  Lord  Chanoeller  has  been  filled 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years'^ 
when  I  see  that  it  has  been  ooeii- 
pied  by  such  men  as  Lord  Eldon,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  flnnket 
and  Sir  Edward  Sugden— when  I  reeollect 
the  origin  of  such  meut  >^nd  their  elevation 
by  the  force  of  merit  firom  eomparative  ob- 
scurity to  the  highest  civil  station  next  the 
Throne— this  is,  I  eonoeive,  the  proudeit 
homage  to  the  democratic  prinoiple  of  the 
Britiflh  Constitution*  It  afiordi  the  Mmg- 
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cft  pradicBl  eontradiction  to  the  remark  of 
the  BomiaiaBtirifit— 

'^lUud  facile  emergunt  quoram  Yirtutibus 
obatai 

<<  Aes  angusta  domi.'' 

In  thia  eountryj  the  ret  angusia  dami  has 
been  no  tunpediment  to  the  elevation  of 
veil  of  talent,  who,  by  the  force  of  their 
own  energy  and  charaeter,  have  raited 
themaelves  to  the  highest  stations  in  the 
Empire.  I  had  difficulties  to  encounter, 
which  I  know  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
RusmU)  had  not  to  deal  with,  in  overlooking 
the  daims  of  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Chancellor.  The  noble 
Lord  has  exhibited  examples  of  resolution 
and  virtue  in  respect  of  that  office  of 
Chancellor  which  once  the  atrosf  animus 
Caimm,  have  hardly  been  equalled.  It 
w»»j  I  knowyfin  the  noble  Lord,  virtue, 
and  no  meaner  motive.  The  noble  Lord 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  oonneoted  with 
a  man  who  had  long  been  a  faithful  friend 
of  the  Whig  party,  the  pride  of  the  Bar  of 
Irdaad,  the  ornament  of  the  British  Se* 
nate,  the  friend  of  Grattan.  He  had  the 
hsOT^nesa  of  being  connected  with  Lord 
PJunkely  whose  name  will  go  down  to  re- 
mote posterity  as  one  of  the  briffhtest  stam 
thai  Aine  in  the  constellatipn  of  Irish  emi- 
nence- Lord  Plunket  was  the  son  of  a 
Preshyterian  ministers  he  raised  himself 
in  his  own  country  to  the  rank  of  Chan- 
ceUor,  and  the  Irish  Bar  r^oieed  in  his 
elevatian.  The  noble  Lord  opposite  thinks 
it  necessary  to  consult  the  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  the  Irish  people ;  be  taunts  us 
wilh  overlooking  Iriw  claims— with  mak- 
ing English  appointments.  The  noble  Lord 
had  a  Cbancelfor,  the  mo9t  eminent  man 
the  Bar  of  Ixehind  ever  produced ;  and 
stz  weeks  befoe  the  noble  Lord  quitted  of- 
fice he,  so  sensitive  to  Irish  feeungs— he, 
so  jealous  of  o£Pence  offined  to  Ireland — 
he,  so  Jealous  of  the  nreference  of  Eng. 
lishmen— be,  having  that  man  as  Chan- 
cellor whoae  connexion  with  his  Ministry 
was  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Whig  party 
—he  signified  to  that  Irishman,  to  Lord 
Plunket,  to  that  Chancellor,  that  it  was  ex^ 
pedieat  finr  him  to  retire.  And  for  what — 
so  far  at  least  as  the  public  is  apprised  ? 
In  order  that  he  might  gratify  the  vanity 
of,  certainly  an  eminent  and  distinguished 
lawyer*  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  the 
zeqpect  that  I  feel  for  him-~but,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  vanity  ci  a  Sootchman.  In 
ord^  to  gratify  that  noUe  and  learned  in- 
dividual with  a  six  weeks  tenure  of  office 
the  people  of  Ireland  wera  sul^eoted  to 


an  afiront  which,  whatever  the  noUe  Lord 
may  think  of  my  disposition  towards  that 
country,  I  dedare  if  I  had  ofiered  them,  I 
should  have  been  unworthy  to  have  re- 
tained office  for  a  single  hour.  The  noble 
Lord  quitted  this  question  relating  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  and  what  was  the  next  topic  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  referred }  The  no- 
Ue Lordj  the  representative  of  a  great 
party,  when  expatiating  on  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  thought  ru;ht  to  occupy  his  time 
in  raking  in  the  kennels  for  (the  refuse 
of  election  dinners  i  and  the  noble  Lord 
quoted  a  speech  which  was  made  at  the 
Canterbury  election,  in  order  (hat  he  might 
charge  me  with  participation  mid  adop- 
tion of  the  sentiments  there  expressed.  Why 
this  would  be  a  hard  rule  for  public  men.  -  It 
is  hard  to  make  me  responsible  fer  expres- 
sions either  used  by,  or  attributed  to  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  the  Member  for  Canterbury. 
The  noUe  Lord  is  fdlowed  by  a  powerful 
partyf  confederated  with  him  in  promoting 
political  objeots,  who  will  vote  to-night, 
naturally  and  justifiably,  with  him  for  tiNB 
purpose  of  removing  us  from  office,  and 
replacing  us  by  the  noUe  Lord.  Bnt  the 
noble  Lord  would  think  it  exceedingly  un- 
just if  I  imputed  to  him  any  sentiment 
that  may  have  bemi  uttered  by  one  of  his 
supporters  at  a  dinner  or  at  a  meeting. 
Whether  the  noUe  Lord  disavowed  the 
sentiment  or  not,  he  would  say,— »<<  It  is 
ui\just  of  you  to  ransack  die  records  of 
Anti  Com  Law  meetings,  picking  out  some 
violent  or  oflfensive  expressions,  charging 
landlords  with  cold-blooded  insensibility  to 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  then  say« 
inj^t  that  because  I  vote  on  the  same  ride 
with  the  persons  who  ueed  them,  and  may 
be  united  with  them  in  general  politioal 
sentiments,  you  wiU  theraore  make  me 
individually  responsible  for  thdr  lan- 
guage*" But  suppose  I  had  always  dia- 
daimed  the  sentiments  which  the  noUe 
Lord  imputes  to  my  hon.  Friend-^suppose 
I  had  said,  '<  I  will  not  oountenanoe  these 
preiudieBs"-«-suppose  I  had  declared,  as 
weU  in  Opposition  as  in  Government,  '<  I 
approve  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to 
(^oe ;  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  OTerrall),  at  mm  time  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  entitled  to 
the  place  he  oecnpted ;  I  make  no  objection 
to  the  appointment  of  Mr«  Wyae;  I  think 
the  Roman  Catholio  Relief  Bill  has  re- 
moved their  disabilities,  and  I  ooqoeive 
that  the  Government  was  justified  in  their 
appointment ;  "-Hmppos^  I  had  said  this^ 
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as  I  did  say  iU  in  public,  would  it  not  be 
unjust  on  tbe  part  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
say  to  me-— "I  make  you  responsible  for 
what  passed  at  the  dinner  at  Canterbury  ?  " 
I  do  not  carry  the  doctrine  of  conspiracy 
quite  so  far  as  the  noble  Lord  seems  dis- 
posed to  do.  Here  is  the  noble  Lord  protest- 
ing against  the  injustice  of  making  one  man 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  another,  and  yet 
he  says — '*  It  is  convenient  for  party  pur- 
poses that  I  should  make  you  responsible 
for  an  election  speech  delivered  at  Canter- 
bury." Sic,  I  consider  this  to  be  a  most 
important  matter,  on  account  of  the  use 
the  noble  I.<ord  makes  of  it.  Says  the 
noble  Lord — ''These  are  the  men  enter- 
taining those  feelings  with  respect  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  l^ese  are  those  men," 
—speaking  of  the  Government — "  offering 
to  you,  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-sub- 
jects, those  insults  ;  speaking  in  that  lan- 
guage of  your  ministers  of  religion." 
Then  the  noble  Lord  says,— "Will  any 
Roman  Catholic  of  honour  and  spirit  con- 
sent to  receive  favours  from  such  a  Go- 
vernment ?  *'  Sir,  what  the  noble  Lord 
wants  to  do^  is  this ;  he  wants  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  accept 
favour  from  the  present  Government  and 
then  to  turn  round  upon  the  Government 
and  say,  "  Why,  how  unequally  and  un- 
justly you  distribute  your  patronage :  here 
are  twenty  Protestants  ana  not  one  Roman 
Catholic."  Is  that  just?  First  to  create 
an  impediment  by  raising  unjust  prejudices 
against  us,  founded  upon  unjust  accusations 
and  then  to  make  it  a  charge  against  us, 
when  you  have  succeeded  in  deterring 
Roman  Catholics  from  accepting  fiivour, 
that  we  are  guilty  of  having  withheld 
favour  from  them.  Sir,  I  have  often  said 
in  this  House  publicly  what  my  opinions 
were  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  I  am  taunted,  and 
it  is  said,  '*  Yes,  these  are  fine  declarations 
you  make  in  debate  but  you  don't  practically 
adopt  them."  Allow  me  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  with  perfect  frankness,  that  the  subject 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  recognise  that 
where  there  are  equal  qualifications  there 
ought  to  be  no  practical  disabilities.  I  say 
this  with  respect  to  every  office.  I  care  not 
what  prejudice  I  may  create  against  me : 
and  I  say  now,  in  the  possession  of  power, 
what  I  said  when  I  was  not  in  office^  that 
with  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  with 
respect  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  every 
offioQ  there  ought  to  be  no  impediment 
whatever  to  the  appointment  of  a  Ro- 
IBaa  Catholic  upon  the  ground  of  Us 


religious  opinions.  Sir,  since  Parliament 
last  met,  there  has  been  one,  and  I 
think  only  one  office  of  a  judicial 
nature  vacant  in  Ireland ;  it  was  an  office 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court;  I  appre- 
hend no  one  will  contend  that  any  body 
but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  that  situ« 
ation.  The  appointment  was  placed  at  m> 
disposal  by  the  Lord  Primate.  I  deter- 
mined to  place  in  that  situation  the  most 
eminent  man  at  the  Bar  of  Ireland,  with 
reference  to  professional  attainments  and 
nothing  else ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  I  did  so  when  I  appointed  Mr. 
Sergeant  Keating  to  that  situation.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Keating  vacated  the  office  of  third 
Sergeant,  which  it  was  necessary  to  fill.  A 
communication  took  place  between  the  Go- 
vernment of  England  and  the  Government 
of  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  that  ap- 
pointment. And  now,  as  I  want  to  de- 
stroy those  prejudices  wBich  the  noble 
Lord  is  trying  to  create — to  show  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  I  don't  participate  in 
the  opinions  delivered  at  election  dinners— 
and  to  show  them  that  I  am  not  delivering 
these  sentiments  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  in  debate,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  to  them,  unjustlv  accused  as  I 
am,  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  subject  of  that  ap- 
pointment, addressed,  be  it  observed^  not 
now  under  the  pressure  of  debate,  but  in 
the  course  of  last  year.  It  is  dated  August 
22,  1843,  and  is  as  follows:— 

"  I  admit  that  political  considerations  would 
not  justify  a  bad  appoiotment  of  any  kind, 
still  less  a  bad  judicial  appointment ;  but  I 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  express  my  strong 
opinion  that  considerations  of  policy,  and  also 
of  justice,  demand  a  liberal  and  indulgent  es- 
timate of  tbe  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown 
of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  abstain  from  po- 
litical agitation,  and  take  no  part  in  politics 
offensi?e  to  the  dispensers  of  that  patronage. 
What  is  the  advantage  to  Roman  Catholics  of 
having  removed  their  legal  disabilities,  if,  some 
how  or  other,  they  are  constantly  met  by  a 
preferable  claim  on  the  part  of  Protestants, 
and  if  they  do  not  practically  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  their  nominal  equality  as  to  civil 
rights?" 

I  can  with^ruth  say  I  wrote  this  letter 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  then 
vacant,  and  without  reference  to  this  de- 
bate.   The  letter  continues— 

''I  can  readily  believe  that  for  nearly  every 
office  that  may  become  vacant  for  ten  years  to 
come,  there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candi- 
date with  at  least  equal  claims  in  poiDt  of 
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qaalificfttionsy  and  superior  on  account  of  pro- 
fessed  attacbmeDt  to  the  Church.  If  that 
claim  is  always  to  be  admitted,  there  is  still  a 
practical  disqualification;  and  what  motive 
can  we  bold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure 
agitation  and  the  notoriety  and  fame  which  are 
its  reward,  if  honourable  appointments,  and 
legitimate  distinctions,  be  in  fact  withheld 
from  them  ?  I  fear  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  answer,  *  true  it  is  we  have  made  fifty 
appointments,  but  for  cTery  one  a  Protestant 
had  a  preferable  claim.'  Why  have  Protestanu 
a  preferable  claim  ?  Because  they  have  had 
for  a  long  series  of  years  the  advantage  of  a 
monopoly  of  privileges  secured  to  them  by 
law,  and  have  been  thrown  in  constant  contact 
and  intercourse  with  the  Government.  The 
policy  of  the  law  has  been  changed,  and  surely 
we  ought  not  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  pre-' 
ceding  policy  to  remain  in  full  force,  and 
ought  not  to  plead  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  preferring 
his  more  fortunate  opponent.*' 

I  have  read  that  letter  as  indicative  of 
the  s^nrit  with  which  the  Government  was 
anxious  to  treat  Roman  Catholics.  The 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was 
appointed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
had  there  been  a  wish  to  exclude  a  Roman 
Catholic  from  the  appointment,  that  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  found  men 
of  at  least  equal  professional  abilities  in  the 
Four  Courts.  But  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley^ 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  appointed.  Now, 
just  to  show  the  spirit  that  actuates  that 
system  of  declining  every  appointment  when 
we  do  make  it — of  trying  to  persuade  Ro- 
man Catholics  into  a  refusal,  in  order  that 
you  may  found  a  daim  for  your  own  rise 
to  political  power — I  will  read  what  was 
the  impression  sought  to  be  raised  by  your 
party  organs.  Hear  what  this  paper,  the 
organ  of  Gentlemen  opposite,  hear  what  it 
says  upon  making  the  announcement  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  appointment  hy  a  Con- 
servative Government.  ^"  Name."]  Oh, 
this  is  the  Morning  Chronicle.  We  are 
often  made  liable  for  indiscreet  expressions 
in  other  papers  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  I 
should  quote  from  this.    Well,  it  says — 

<*The  present  Government*  have,  during 
their  career  of  office,  made  many  bad  and  some 
absurd  appointments ;  but  we  do  not  remem- 
ber any  one  so  curiously  infelicitous  as  their 
last  legal  promotion  in  Ireland.  The  dignity 
of  Sergeant-at-Law  is  one  of  much  more  im- 
portance in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
The  Irish  SergeanU,  three  in  number,  act  from 
time  to  time  as  Judges  of  Assize,  and  the  coif 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ermine.'' 

It  goes  on— 


**  How  this  extraordinary  appointment  came 
to  be  made  is  a  question  which  has  produced 
no  little  speculation.  The  explanation,  bow- 
ever,  does  not  seem  very  difficult ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  suppose  a  little  shallow  cunning 
and  a  large  share  of  blockheadism  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  the  whole  matter  will 
be  accounted  for." 

That's  the  encouragement  they  give  us. 
Then,— 

*'  Whatever  motive  may  have  dictated  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Howley,  the  result  has  been 
most  damaging  to  the  Government.  The  ex- 
asperation of  the  Irish  Tories  was,  of  course, 
expected.'* 

Yes;  but  they  give  us  no  credit  for 
that. 

"  But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the  Liberal 
members  of  the  Bar  would  regard  Mr.  How- 
ley's  elevation  as  an  insult,  and  take  pains  to 
disclaim  him  as  a  political  friend.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government  can- 
not govern  Ireland." 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to 
this  Mr.  Howley^  totally  unconnected  with 
us  in  politics,  whom  we  never  saw,  of  whom 
we  never  heard,  except  from  the  respect  at- 
taching to  his  name,  who  had  the  manli- 
ness and  courage,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  party 
organs,  to  receive  the  proferred  advance- 
ment from  a  Conservative  Government  ? 
What  took  place  on  his  appointment  which 
was  said  to  be  an  insult  to  the  Bar  of  Ire- 
land? As  soon  as  his  appointment  was 
known,  from  the  county  in  which  he  had 
acted  as  a  Judge  most  honourable  testi- 
monials to  his  conduct,  ability,  and  integ- 
rity, were  received,  and  more  honouralue 
testimonials  were  never  received  by  any 
man.  Here  is  an  address  to  Mr.  Ser^nt 
Howley,  the  man  whose  appointment  is  an 
insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  whose 
appointment  proves  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment is  not  fit  to  govern  Ireland.  To 
Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was  presented  this 
address  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  county 
of  Tipperaiy.     They  say  :— 

<'  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  the  deep  sense  of 
the  gratitude  we  feel  to  be  justly  due  to  you 
from  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this 
county,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
you  have  for  so  many  years  administered  the 
duties  of  the  arduous  office  of  assistant  bar- 
rister." 

That  address  is  signed  by  no  less  than 
105  Magistrates^  all  coming  forward  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Howley  had  discharged 
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hiB  funeiions.  There  ii  vim  an  ftddreis  to 
him  from  the  Grand  Jury^  and  an  addreM 
to  him  ftom  erery  practuing  solicitor  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  Is  this  then  fair 
warfare  to  the  Government  ?  It  may  he 
fair  towards  us,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  indi- 
vidual ?  Is  it  fair  to  the  character  of  an 
honourable  man,  so  soon  as  we  give  him 
the  proper  reward  of  professional  merit,  to 
turn  round  upon  him  and  injure  his  charac- 
ter^  aod  depreciate  his  ment«  in  order  that 
through  him  you  may  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Conservative  Government?  Sir,  I  think 
that  is  an  answer  to  the  attempt  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  involve  me  in  the  responsibility  of 
expressions  hostile  to  the  Catholics  used  by 
Gentlemen  with  whom  I  may  be  joined  in 
party  politics.  And  now  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  offensive  or  hostile  ex- 
piessioDs  used  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shell) 
made  an  appeal  to  me  last  night  on  that 
subject.  He  referred  to  an  i^dress  of  a 
Protestant  Operative  Association  in  Dublin 
presented  to  my  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  asked  me  if  I  approved  of 
the  expressions  and  sentiments  it  contained, 
offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics^  and  he 
read  an  answer  of  my  noble  Friend  to  that 
address.  He  did  not  state  that  that  answer 
referred  merely  to  the  approbation  expressed 
in  Uie  address,  of  the  conduct  of  i^  noUe 
Friend.  TMr.  Shdl  .•  1  read  it  aU.]  Yes; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dropped  his 
voice  after  he  had  read  the  words  *'  warm 
acknowledgments/*  which  were  followed 
by  a  loud  weer,  that  prevented  the  rest  of 
the  passage  being  heard.  ^  It  very  often 
happens^  toat  when  a  public  man  receives 
in  tne  press  of  ^business  one  of  these  very 
long  controversial  addresses,  he  does  not 
read  them  all,  and  a  common  official  answer 
is  returned ;  and  is  an  answer  of  that  kind 
to  be  bn>u|^t  forward  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  l£e  written  answer 
of  a  man  who  approves  of  expressions  of- 
fensive to  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  do  myself  and 
the  Government  justice  on  this  part  of  the 
charge  preferred  aoainst  us.  The  right 
hon.  Onitleman  (Mr.  Shell)  referred  to 
me;  and  I  have  had  memorials  addressed 
to  me,  to  the  same  effect,  from  Protestant 
Operative  Associations.  I  had  one  before 
the  agitation  begun,  addressed  to  me  in  the 
year  1842.  It  was  from  the  Cork  Pro- 
testant Operative  Association.  It  began 
in  this  manner :— 

'<  Wt,  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Ope- 
ntive  Association  of  the  city  of  Cork,  ltd 


called  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves,  to 
our  country,  and  to  our  God,  to  address  our- 
selves to  you  on  a  subject  of  the  first  import- 
ance, namely,  National  EdQcation.*^ 

It  then  went  on— 

<<  If  the  homilies  be  true  (and  their  authors 
sealed  their  truth  with  their  blood,  and  raised 
a  testimony  against  error  which  can  never  be 
overthrown),  then  are  the  priests  of  the  Romish 
Church  the  priesU  of  Anti-Christ— then  are 
they  the  speeial  instruments  of  the  Devil." 

I  must  state  that  the  climax  improves  as 
it  proceeds ;  but  I  think  I  have  read  enough 
to  show  what  was  the  tenour  of  that  ad- 
dress. Now,  what  was  my  answer?  It 
was  sent  in  December,  1842.  This  was 
the  answer  :-* 

'*  Sir— I  have  received  your  letter  accoropa- 
nying  an  address  to  roe  from  the  members  of 
the  Protestant  Operative  Association  of  the 
city  of  Cork,  I  am  sorry  that  they  feel  them- 
selves called  upon  by  their  duty  to  their  God 
to  express  uncharitable  sentiments  in  offensive 
language.*' 

Have  I  shown  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle** 
man  what  was  my  feeling  on  this  subject  ? 
[Mr.  Sheil :  I  said  I  was  sure  this  was  not 
your  feeling.]  Yes;  and  I  am  trying  to 
confirm  your  opinion.  I  thought  I  made 
them  rather  a  sharp  answer.  I  must  in 
justice  say  of  them  they  certainly  received 
St  in  a  veiy  becoming  manner.  It  is  but 
Justice  to  them  that  fshould  read  the  way 
in  which  they  received  my  rebuke  :— 

**  We  feel  areat  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  (really  it  is  a  most 
charitable  and  becoming  answer)  in  reply  to 
an  address  of  the  Cork  Protestant  Operative 
Association,  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a 
few  observations,  which  are  called  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself 
towards  us:  We  first  offer  our  warmest  thanks 
for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner  in 
which  vou  answered  our  communication*  It 
was  what  we  expected,  and  what  from  your 
universally  known  courteous  disposition  and 
kind  demeanour,  even  to  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual, we  might  have  anticipated ;  while  the 
reply  itself  has  not  disappointed  oar  expecta- 
tions." 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  an  address  from  the 
Dublin  Protestant  Operative  Association 
to  Her  Majesty.  fMr.  Skeil:  Was  that 
subsequent  to  your  answer?]  Yes,  This 
was  transmitted  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  it  before  Her  Miyesty.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  answer  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  £e  Home 
Department  to  that  address.  I  really  had 
better  not  read  it.    He  says  >- 
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"  I  will  tiot  comment  on  other  passages  In 
the  address ;  but  I  find  the  expressions  *  mil- 
lioM  of  facttouk  Irishmen/  and  the  general 
etprassioni  of  that  address*  if  not  intended  to 
be  iDSultidgy  are,  at  any  rate,  so  Open  to  mis- 
eoostroctiooi  that  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  laying 
the  address  before  Her  Majesty," 

Now  observe,  that  was  in  the  year 
1842  t  and  I  do  think  that  these  things 
are  indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which 
we  were  desirous  of  administering  the 
Oovenment  of  Ireland,  and  that  we 
were  content  to  relinquish  support  rather 
than  to  gain  it  by  romenting  jealousies. 
Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goremment  in  respect  to  the 
xeoent  Trials.  We  took  office  in  Septem* 
ter^  1841,  and  up  to  March,  1843,  there 
appeared  certainly  no  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
Was  conducted.  As  I  have  shown  you,  we 
had  been  desirous  of  abating  religious  ani^ 
mositiet ;  we  had  done  what  we  oould  to 
rebuke  attempts  at  offence  or  insult  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  You  charge  us  with  a 
desire  to  govern  Ireland  by  military  force. 
You  confound  the  necessity  which  has  led 
us  to  increase  the  military  force  in  Ireland 
with  our  own  disposition  and  wishes.  Yes, 
I  want  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  the 
military  force  in  Ireland?  I  want  to 
know  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  our  expec*- 
tatlons  and  hopei  of  presenting  reduced 
Estimates  have  been  defeated  ?  I  want  to 
put  that  fairly  befote  the  country— before 
the  intelligent  reasoning  classes  of  the  com- 
munity^to  make  an  appeal  in  this  House 
to  impartial  men,  whether  opponents  or 
not.  We  took  oflSoe  in  September,  1841. 
In  March,  1843,  so  far  from  having  evinced 
any  disposition  to  govern  by  military  force^ 
we  then  had  a  smdler  number  of  regular 
forces  employed  in  Ireland  than  there  ever 
had  been  before,  except  on  one  or  two  oc- 
eadons.  The  total  number  of  forces  in 
April,  1841,  when  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  in  power,  was  14,000  men. 
On  the  day  on  which  we  took  office,  the 
kit  day  of  August,  1841,  we  found  the  force 
in  Ireland  to  be  14,843  men.  On  the  last 
of  September,  after  we  were  in  office,  the 
force  was  16,267  men,  and  in  March^ 
1848,  there  were  13,900  men ;  the  num^' 
ber  in  September,  1841,  16,367  men,  hav* 
ing  been  reduced  in  March,  1843,  at  the 
commencement  of  these  troubled,  to  13,900. 
That  diows  no  disposition  on  our  part  to 

Svem  Ireland    by   military    force.      In 
arch,  1843,  began  this  systematic  agita*> 
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of  the  Government  ?    Were  we  obarged 
with  any  injustice — any  undue  partiality? 
No ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  it  did  not  suit 
the  purposes  of  some  that  the  Government 
of  Ireland  should  be  successful,     it  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  have  recourse  to 
agitation.     There  were  also  at  the  time 
other  causes  of  excitement.    The  Poor* 
rate  imposed  by  an  Act  supported  by  and 
perfected  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus» 
sell)  began  at  that  time  to  be  levied,  and 
through  many  parts  of  Irebuid,  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction*    That  Act  was  most 
unfortunate,  for  it  subjected  every  occupier, 
whatever  might  be  the  value  of  his  hold- 
ing, almost  without  estception  to  the  Poor« 
law.    There  were  thcmsands  of  instances 
in  which  people  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
were  called  upon  to  pay  a  rate-^-some  of 
three  farthings,  and  some  of  more*    This 
occasioned  great  dissatisfaction^    It  became 
our  duty  to  remedy,  I  will  not  call  it  the 
negligence,  but  the  unfortunate  mistake 
made  in  drawing  up  that  Act     [LiOrd  /. 
Russell:    That  mistake  was  adopted  hf 
the  present  Govemmenti]    Yes ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  shall  hear  no  more  from  me  on 
that  point.    I  shall  not  endeavour  to  repay 
him  in  the  coin  he  offered  to  me.     Hence* 
forth,  there  shall  be  no  more  recrimination* 
That  Act  subjected  the  poorest  occupiers  to 
the  payment  of  the  ratei     Concurrently 
with  that  Act  was  a  period  of  great  agri* 
cultural  depression,  and  there  was  no  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  where  that  depres« 
sion  was  mora  severely  felt  than  in  Irehind. 
Concurrently  with  that  depression  was  the 
alarm  that  the  new  Tariff  would  cause  a 
reduction  in  prices,  and  that  ala^m  alian- 
ated  the  minds  of  many  from  the  Govern^ 
ment.    These  things  gave  great  facilities 
for  agitation.    The  country  then  was  in  a 
peculiar  state.    There  was  great  agitation 
and  great  excitement  in  the  west  of  Ire* 
land*    Great  congreffations  of  men  assem* 
bled  in  some  parishes—* ndt  against  the 
Government,  but  against  the  Ecclesiastical 
claims.    In  Sligo  Siere  were  meetings  ef 
large  bodies  of  men  at  the  chapel  door  for 
the  purpcce  of  demanding  a  reduction  of 
those  claims.     The  peo^e  of  those  dis- 
tricts, and  probably  of  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land, began  to  feel  that  the  payments  to 
their  Priests  were  exceedingly  oppressive 
->at  least  so  they  were  dispMed  to  repre- 
sent them*-^and  they  took  such  measures  as 
might  be  expected  from  persons  in  such 
circumstances.    There  was,  at  this  time, 
as  I  have  already  said,  great  distress,  and 
the  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Romish 
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Prietthood  becoming  formidable,  the  agi- 
tation for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  was 
set  on  foot.  We  deeply  regretted  that 
agitation ;  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  dis- 
courage it ;  but  when  it  arose,  we  lost  no 
time  in  determining  upon  the  mode  of 
meeting  it.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
mode  that  we  resolved  to  adopt  which  at 
all  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  since  brought 
against  us  of  having  encouraged  those  meet- 
ings, or  at  least  of  having  avoided  to  discou- 
rage them  with  the  view  of  entrapping  emi- 
nent men  into  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  then 
turning  on  them,  and  subjecting  them  to 
its  penalties.  I  declare  here  publicly  that 
that  charge  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  foun- 
dation. There  was  one  thing  on  which  we 
determined  from  the  first,  and  that  was 
not  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  any  new 
powers.  I  declare,  after  my  long  experi- 
ence in  public  life,  there  is  nothing  I  de- 
precate more  than  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  extraordinary  powers.  I  do  dot 
think  there  is  anything  that  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  impair  the  real  efficacy  of  the 
ordinary  law,  than  suddenly  to  take  it  into 
our  heads  that  it  will  not  be  efficacious, 
and,  listening  to  some  app^,  founded  on 
local  alarm,  to  procure  some  Bill,  destruc- 
tive of  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  surpassinetheordinary  powersof  the 
law.  This  I  hdd  to  be  most  injudicious; 
ao  far  from  adding  to  the  authority  of  Go- 
vernment, there  is  nothing  more  calculated 
to  paralyze  a  Government  and  weaken 
authority  than  a  recourse  to  extraordinary 
powers;  Let  the  ordinary  law  be  relied 
upon  ;  for  if  we  get  into  a  habit  of  listen, 
ins  to  such  applications,  people  by-and-bye 
wul  not  resort  to  the  ordinary  law  at  all 
to  suppress  what  they  think  wrong,  in  the 
hope  of  driving  the  Government  to  extra- 
ordinary measures.  With  such  feelings  as 
these,  we  made  up  our  minds,  whatever 
the  risk,  to  take  the  chance,  relying  with 
confidence  upon  the  inherent  vigour  of  the 
ordinary  law.  It  is  not  as  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  them,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
that  I  remind  the  House  that  our  prede- 
cessors in  office  did  not  pursue  this  course. 
There  was  the  same  agitation  in  1833. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  reviewing  the  conduct 
of  public  men,  asked  that  we  should  begin 
the  consideration  of  his  own,  at  a  very  con- 
venient date  for  himself,  namely,  in  1835, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  he  formed  that 
compact  with  Lichfield  House.  The  noble 
Lord  says,  "  I  claim  the  right  to  review 
your  lives  without  any  such  restriction ;" 
and  the  noble  Lord  goes  back  to  the  year 


1829.  The  noble  Lord  says,  ^  Look  at  all 
your  pledges  from  that  time,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  you  to  do  anything  for  Ireland  at 
variance  with  those  pledges:  but  at  the 
same  time,"  says  the  noble  Lord,  '*  let  me 
be  exempt  from  any  reference  to  that  part 
of  my  life,*from  the  year  1831  to  the  year 
1835.  That  part  of  my  life/'  says  the 
noble  Lord,  "  most  be  exempted  from  your 
notice."  I  shall,  on  my  part,  beg  leave  to 
trace  back  the  noble  Lord's  proceedings 
somewhat  beyond  the  period  he  has  him- 
self selected  as  the  limit  of  that  zone  of  his 
political  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  confine 
us,  and  refer  to  some  matters  occurring  be- 
tween 1831  and  1835.  I  have  observed, 
that  the  late  Government  did  not  feel  that 
reliance  upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
law  upon  which  we  have  acted.  The 
House  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  in  office  during  that  period,  that 
Lord  Althorp  was  the  colleague  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  and  that  then  an  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  was  introduced  into  this 
House.  You,  who  tell  us,  who  charge  us 
with  having  acted  with  supineness  at  the 
beginning,  and  unnecessary  vigour  at  the 
close— you  were  not  content  to  take  the 
course  we  have  taken,  or  to  rely  on  the 
force  and  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws  ; 
but  you  made  your  demand  on  Parliament 
for  additional  powers,  and  I  supported  you 
in  your  demands,  because  you,  the  Govern- 
ment, solemnly  assured  us  that  to  comply 
with  it,  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  country.  I  did  not  try  to  aggravate 
your  difficulties.  I  entered  into  no  confe- 
deracy with  those  who  were  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  you,  the  Liberal  Statesmen— 
you,  the  devoted,  special,  exclusive  sup- 
porters of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  Ire- 
land— proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  what 
may  be  safely  described  as  rather  a  strong 
enactment.  Really,  the  noble  Lord  must 
think  the  House  has  forgotten  all  these 
matters,  or  he  would  have  somewhat  mo- 
derated the  attacks  he  has  been,  right 
and  left,  making  upon  us.  That  Act  was 
an  ''  Act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  certain  local  dangerous  disturtances  in 
Ireland."  To  suppress  such  disturbances, 
the  noble  Lord— the  friend  of  Ireland— ^ 
thought  it  essential  to  have  recourse  to 
extraordinary  powers.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  the  bolder  course  would  have  been 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  rely  on  the  ordinary 
law.  The  Act  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  very 
strict  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Preamble 
runs  thus  :— 
^'  And  whereas  divers  meetings  and  assem- 
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biies,  inconsistent  with  the  pablic  peace  and 
safety,  and  with  the  exercise  of  regular  Go- 
vern ment,  have  for  some  time  past  been  held 
ID  Ireland;  and  whereas  the  laws  now  in 
force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  prompt  and 
effectnal  suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and 
the  interposition  of  Parliament  is  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  same." 

And  then  the  Act  went  on  to  subject  all 
persons  committing  delinquencies  under 
the  Act  to  be  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  con- 
sisting of  not  leas  than  five  officers.  And 
as  to  signals,  why  what  said  the  Act  of  the 
noble  Lord?  It  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  Act  all  persons  guilty  of  making 
signals  by  "  fire,  bonfire,  Bash,  blase, 
smoke,  or  who  were  present  at  such  sig- 
nal making  by  bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  or 
smoke  ;*'  and  it  further  enacted  **  that  the 
onus  of  proving  that  such  signal  had  not 
been  made  should  lie  on  the  person  charged." 
Such  was  the  Act  of  the  noble  Lord  —the 
Act  which  he  impressed  upon  the  House 
ss  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. We  asked  for  no  such  Act:  we 
all  concurred  in  deeming  it  unnecessary  to 
pass  a  Coercion  Act  for  Ireland,  such  as 
her  peculiar  friends  required  at  our  hands ; 
we  relied  upon  the  ordinary  law,  and  the 
support  of  that  party,  Protestant  and  Ro- 
man Catholic,  which  was  averse  from  dis- 
turbance and  agitation.  We  determined 
to  accept  no  assistance,  which  I  am  bound 
to  say  was  liberally  offered,  from  any  yeo- 
manry corps  in  Ireland  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  religious 
animodty.  We  could  not  have  embodied 
the  yeomanry  corps— we  could  not  have 
called  them  to  aid  the  Government,  with- 
out risking  the  engendering  of  animosities 
that  it  might  require  a  great  lapse  of  time 
to  eflboe.  We  were  determined,  unless  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  to  waive  the  as- 
sistance, though  we  thereby  discouraged 
and  diq^ted  many  of  those  who  were 
ready  to  support  us.  Our  only  reliance 
was  on  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law, 
energetically  but  prudently  exercised.  The 
charge  that  you  make  against  us  is,  thaW 
we  were  supine  and  inactive,  and  that  we 
first  entrapped  those  men  into  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  Now,  to  that  charge  I  give 
a  peremptory  denial.  But,  it  is  said,  we 
issued  no  Proclamation  in  time.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  we  did  give  a  public  expres- 
sion of  our  views  as  regarded  this  agitation 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  At  the  end 
of  last  Session,  Her  Majesty  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  that  Repeal  Agitation.   You 

voL.LXXin.  {25!) 


say  we  issued  no  Proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  ask  what  Proclamation  could 
have  been  stronser  than  that  declaration  oi 
Her  Majesty's  disapproval  of  the  agitation 
which  was  then  fcoing  on  in  Ireland  ?  In 
what  more  emphatic  terms  could  that  dis- 
approval of  the  agitation  have  been  ex- 
pressed than  it.  was  expressed  at  the  Proro- 
gation of  Parliament  ?  Her  Majesty,  in 
Proroguing  the  Parliament  last  Session, 
said: — 

'*  I  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern 
the  persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  disaffection  among  my  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  demand 
a  Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union." 

Her  Majesty  added :  — 

**  I  have  forborne  from  requiring  any  addi- 
tional powers  for  the  counteraction  of  designs 
hostile  to  the  concord  and  welfare  of  my  Do- 
minions, as  well  from  my  unwillingness  to  dis- 
trust the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  as  from 
my  reliance  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism 
of  my  people,  and  on  the  solemn  declarations 
of  Parliament  in  support  of  the  Legislative 
Union.  I  feel  assured  that  those  of  my  faith- 
ful  subjects  who  have  influence  and  authority 
in  Ireland  will  discourage  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power  a  system  of  pernicious  agitation, 
which  disturbs  the  industry  and  retards  the 
improvement  of  that  country,  and  excites  feel- 
ings of  mutual  distrust  and  animosity  between 
different  classes  of  my  people.'' 

That  was  the  Proclamation  of  the  Crown 
with  respect  to  the  Repeal  agitation  ;  and, 
as  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  we  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  dismiss  those  Magistrates  who 
took  part  in  that  agitation.  Was  not  that 
a  sufficient  indication  of  our  opinion  ?  But 
we  went  further :  we  dismissed  the  Ma- 
gistrates who  took  part  in  the  Repeal  agi- 
tation :  and  I  ask  was  that  no  significant 
expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 
But  we  are  blamed  for  having  dismissed 
them  without  any  previous  Proclamation 
on  the  subject  of  the  meetings.  I  believe 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dismiss  Frost,  whom  he  had 
made  a  Magistrate,  because  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  I^ational  Convention,  without 
having  given  any  Proclamation  previous  to 
his  dismissal.  The  noble  Lord  wrote  to 
Frost  to  know  if  he  were  a  Member  of  the 
National  Convention  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed a  Magistrate.  The  noble  Lord  at 
first  thought  the  answer  of  Mr.  Frost 
satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Frost  made  a  com- 
ment on  the  noble  Lord's  letter,  and  Frost 
was  dismissed  for  attending  those  meetings, 
at  which  violent  and  infiammatory  lan- 
guage was  used,  although  the  noble  Lord 
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did  not  prosecute  those  who  attended  them. 
We  dismissed  the  Magistrates  who  took 
part  in  an  agitation  which  we  believed  was 
oakulated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  and  to  sever  the  two  countries, 
and  we  gave  these  instructions  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  :— 

^  The  SBomeDt  you  are  entitled  by  law  to 
iDterfere  with  meetings  that  endanger  the 
public  peace,  that  moment  we  authorize  and 
desire  you  to  do  so.** 

I  state  this  to  show  that  the  charge 
against  us,  that  we  remained  dormant,  with 
fblded  arms  watched  the  progress  of  these 
meetingSj,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Our  intention  was  clearly  expressed,  that 
whenever  the  law  enabled  and  required  us 
to  interfere,  then  we  would  do  so.  But 
9X  first  th«ae  meetings  ivere  not  considered 
illoffal,  though  there  were  great  doubts  of 
their  legality.  Separately  taken,  they 
were  not  considered  illegal.  Suppose,  then, 
we  had  issued  a  Proclamation,  while  these 
doubts  yet  existed,  to  disperse  these  meet* 
ings  by  military  force,  and  there  should 
have  been  resistance  and  bloodshed,  and 
boaucide  hi^  ensued,  in  what  a  position 
should  we  have  been  ?  But  there  were 
oecattons  in  the  progress  of  these  meetingli 
when  there  did  appear  a  possibility  of  in- 
terfering in  conformity  with  the  law. 
There  was  a  great  meeting  at  Cashel  on 
the  2drd  of  May.  We  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  we  had  received  alarming 
acoounta  as  to  that  meeting,  and  we  direo- 
ted  him  to  send  down  to  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  to  confer  with  the  Magis- 
trates, and  if  affidavits  were  made  by  re- 
apectable  and  trustworthy  persons,  'that 
they  apprehended  danger  to  the  pubHc 
peace  and  safety,  they  were  then  to  inter- 
fere.  There  was  great  doubt  whether,  with- 
out afidavits  of  that  nature,  there  could 
be  any  reason  fer interference;  and  we  said, 
let  the  affidavits  be  voluntary ;  do  not  hunt 
^Mm  out  in  ovder  to  warrant  interference; 
hut,  if  trustwoftky  men  of  lurm  minds  come 
fbrward  and  testify  thdup  alarm  at  the 
nunbers  that  are  expected  at  the  meetmg, 
and  tho  military  ovganisation  of  \he  people, 
in  that  ease  we  advise  you  to  interfere. 
My  light  hm.  Friend  (Sir  X  Gwham). 
wrote  and  said :— * 

^  We  held  a  Cabioet  to  day,  and  the  Lord 
ChanceUoff  and  the  Law  Officers  were  pre^ 
Tba  stalemcBtt  of  -— f —  and 


ia  thd  abscDce  of  depositions  and  of  official 
ialioM^atioa.  are  too  vague  to  form  the  ground- 
work  of  a  safe  decision,  much  less  of  a  positive  | 
instruction.    We  think  that  you  should  direct  i 


the  Lieutenant  of  the  county  to  repair  to  Tip- 
perary  without  delay  ;  to  consult  the  Magis- 
tracy and  resident  gentry ;  and  to  ascertain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  probable  character  and 
numbers  of  the  intended  meeting.  If  these 
inquiries  should  satisfy  the  Lieutenant  that 
the  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated,  and 
that  Processions  of  large  multitudes  (Vom  dts» 
tant  points,  with  bands  and  banners,  may  be 
expected  to  flock  to  the  meeting,  thereby  cre- 
ating reasonable  alarm  in  the  minds  of  firm 
and  trust wonhy  men,  these  statements  should 
be  supported  bv  affidavits  to  be  transmitted 
to  you  without  oelay ;  and  in  concert  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  your  Law  Advisers,  it 
will  then  be  safely  open  to  you  to  issue  a 
Proclamation  warning  the  public  of  the  ap- 
prehended danger,  and  calling  on  all  loyal 
subjects  to  abstain  from  attendance,  and  from 
giving  any  countenance  to  such  an  assembly. 
On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  affidavits  in 
the  case  supposed,  you  must  determine  whe- 
ther it  may  not  be  prudent  to  prevent  the 
assembly  by  occupying  the  ground,  and  even 
by  dispersing  it,  it  they  persevere,  after  notice, 
in  coming  together.  This  last  step  should  be 
avoided  if  possible^  since  it  may  lead  to  a 
serious  collision  and  losa  of  life." 

That  was  the  course  which  we  took  with 
regard  to  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  interference  might  be  called  for. 
rhere  was  to  have  been  another  meeting, 
at  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect 
that,  had  it  taken  place,  there  would  have 
been  a  collision  between  the  people  and  t}ie 
military,  and  these  are  the  orders  we 
gave  that  the  meeting  should  be  pre- 
vented: this  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
dated  the  18th  of  May : — 

**  But  the  most  issportant  subject  i»  the 
intended  Repeal  Meeting  at  EnoiskiUen,  aumi- 
moned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  to  be 
held  in  the  Chapel  Yard.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  such  a  meeting  in  that 
place,  in  present  circumstances,  would  lead  to 
a  most  serious  affray.  It  is  the  doty  of  the 
Magistrates,  if  there  be  affidavits  deposing  to 
apprehension  of  danger,  to  transmit  them  to 
the  Cmtle ;  and  to  me  it  is  dear  that,  if  these 
affidavits  set  forth  the  just  apprehensions  of 
firm  and  reasonable  men,  the  Government  is 
bound  to  interpose  and  to  prevent  the  assem* 
bly.  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  law  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Authorities,  which  seek  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace.'*' 

Why  did  we  not  interfere  then  with 
that  meeting?  Because^  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circum6tanoes»  those  who 
intended  to  hold  it  decided  on  not  meeting, 
and  accordingly  it  did  not  take  place.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Clones^  in  the  county 
Monaghan,  at  which  a  life  was  lost,  and  a 
meeting  was  afterwards  to  be  held  al  Du»* 
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gannoOy  at  which  a  collision  was  appre- 
hended. Well,  did  tve  want  to  provoke 
a  collision?  Were  we  mad  and  wicked 
enough  to  wish  to  see  hloodshed  ?  Badly 
as  joti  think  of  us,  we  wished  to  be  for- 
bearing ;  we  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict  ; 
we  wished  to  prevent  a  collision  of  pliysi- 


comments  that  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but  what  friend  of  peace  would  ad« 

j  vise  a  meeting  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  would  choose  as  the  day  of  meeting 

,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Irish  Rebellion — a 
meeting  to  be  called  in  a  county  in  such  a 
disturbed  state,  and  in  which  soon  after- 


nd  foroe ;  we  saw  thousands  and  tens  of   wards   was  perpetrated   the   most  horrid 
thoonndaof  men,  organised  and  assembling    tragedy  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  crime 

"  '  "  — the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller — who,  I  say, 
would  advise  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
the  people  to  be  invited  to  hear  inflamma- 
tory speeches,  and  that  the  day  selected  for 
such  a  purpose  should  be  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  ?  And  what  were 
the  scenes  selected  for  these  meetings? 
The  Hill  of  Tara,  the  Rath  of  Mullagh- 
mast,  Clontarf-^these  were  the  spots  that 
were  selected ;  and  every  appeal  was  made 
by  some  to  revive  the  bitter  animosities  of 
barbarous  times,  to  throw  back  the  tie  of 
civilization,  and  to  evoke  the  bitter  spirit 
Ireland*  at  which  it  was  anticipated  there  |  of  former  times,  which  distinguished  and 


together,  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the 
lenders,  and  acting  in  concert  together. 
Still,  while  all  was  peaceable,  while  there 
was  no  apprehension  of  dancer,  we  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  not  lightly  to  interfere 
— not  to  issue  out  a  special  Proclamation — 
not  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the  miiu 
tary.  But  when  actual  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  the  calling  of  various  meet- 
ings^ then  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere 
and  to  prevent  such  meetings  as  were 
pr^nant  with  danger  from  being  held. 
A  meeting  was  to  be  hdd  in  the  North  of 


might  be  just  cause  of  alarm  as  to  its  effect 
oo  the  public  peace.  That  meeting  was 
to  be  hdd  at  Dungannon,  and  we  gave 
orders  to  have  care  taken  to  prevent  any 
ooUiaion,  but  the  meeting  was  not  held, 
and  any  interference  was  therefore  unne- 
cessary. I  stated  that  if  affidavits  were 
■nde  as  to  the  chance  of  a  collision  or 
danger  to  the  public  peace,  by  persons 
capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion,  then 
the  authorities  oufpit  to  interfere^  but  they 
oo^t  not  to  interfere  on  vague  intelli- 
Why  did  they  not  interfere  with 


exasperated  the  different  races  that  prevailed 
in  Ireland.  Look  at  the  days  that  were 
chosen  for  these  objects.  Look  at  the  scenes 
which  were  select^  for  the  meetings,  and 
I  ask  you  is  there  not  evidence — as  far  as 
anniversaries  of  days  and  places  can  fur« 
ni^  evidence^— of  a  com^racy  to  effect  a 
legal  object  by  ill^al  means— not  by  the 
present  use,  but  by  the  display  of  physical 
force }  Well,  but  you  say,  "  Why  did  you 
ihterfere  at  all  at  Clontarf  ?"  Sir,  thoee 
who  act  with  forbearance  are  always  liable 
_  to  that  taunt.    You  forbear  from  acting, 

respect  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Dun-  |  and  when  the  necessity  for  acting  arises 


gsimao?  Because  the  Repealers  did  not 
hold  their  mtended  meeting  at  that  town. 
We  made  no  paiade  of  the  intention  to  in- 
terfsre,  in  larder  to  prevent  a  collision,  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevented  any 
riot  or  collision.  Have  I  not  now  satis6ed 
the  House,  that  there  wsb  no  covert  design 
OD  the  part  of  the  Government  to  entrap 
■sen  into  the  commission  of  crime?  We 
witnessed,  il  is  true,  the  attempts  made  to 
keep  up  the  agitation,  but  we  had  hopes 


you  certainly  expose  yourself  to  that  impu- 
tation. Having  forborne  so  long,  why  did 
you  act  then  ?  We  interfered  at  Clootarf 
on  this  account — Clontarf  was  the  second 
meeting  in  the  Metropolis.  There  had  been 
a  previous  meeting  in  Dublin.  Clontarf 
followed  on  the  meetings  of  Tara  and  Mul- 
laghmast.  Clontarf  had  this  distinguishing 
character,  that  there  was  a  military  array. 
The  Repeal  cavalry  was  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent.    I  apprehend  that  cavalry  are  hardly 


that  it  would  subside;  but  the  Irish  peo-. ,  mwessary  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning. 


pie,  with  all  their  good. qualities/  are  a 
nercurial  people,  and  liable  to  be  excited 
fay  such  appeals  as  were  made  to  them,  ' 
and  we  accordingly  took  those  precautions 
which  you  now  consider  proofs  of  a  design 
to  govern  Ireland  by  a  military  force ;  but 
we  were  moai  desirous  to  avad  any  neces- 
sity for  resorting  to  force  to  prevent  any  of 
those  neettngs.  When  those  meetings  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  character,  it  was  neces-  '■ 
mrj  to  interfere.    I  am  trying  to  make  no  , 


The  cavalry  were  invited  to  attend  under  a 
Proclamation  which  formed  them  as  a  mili- 
tary body.  Military  terms  were  made  use 
of,  and  that  Proclamation  issued  from  the 
Com  Exchange.  [Mr.  E.  B,  i2oc^.— Not 
from  the  Com  Exchange.]  The  first  Pro- 
clamation came  from  the  Com  Exchange. 
[Mr.  E.  B,  Roche. — ^The  second  did,  not 
the  first.3  I  beg  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
pardon.  I  am  pretty  well  versed  in  these 
documents,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
I  2 
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stating  that  the  first  Proclamation  came 
from  the  Com  Exchange.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says  only  the  second  Proclamation 
issued  from  the  Com  Exchange;  hut  I  have 
the  most  confident  belief  that  the  first  Pro- 
clamation issued  from  the  Com  Exchange 
too.  There  is  the  same  proof  that  the  first 
issued  from  the  Com  Exchange  that  we 
have  as  to  the  second — ^both  are  dated  from 
the  Corn  Exchange.  I  think  T  am  right 
in  what  I  state.    The  Proclamation  says — 

"  All  mounted  Repealers  are  to  muster  in 
the  open  ground,  and  to  form  into  troops, 
each  troop  to  consist  of  twenty-five  horsemen, 
to  be  led  by  one  officer  in  front,  followed  by 
six  ranks,  four  abreast,  half  distance,  each 
wearing  wand  and  cockade,  distinguishing  the 
number  of  his  respective  troop.  The  Com- 
mittee will  meet  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  every 
day  in  the  ensuing  week,  from  four  to  five 
o'clock.  (Dated  Corn  Exchange,  September 
13,1843.'') 

But  it  is  asked  why  we  proceeded  in  this 
case  when  we  had  issued  no  Proclamation 
to  prevent  the  previous  meetings?  Be- 
cause having  consulted  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England,  having  consulted  the  At- 
torney General,  and  the  Solicitor  General, 
we  put  this  question — 'independent  of 
affidavit,  does  this  summoning  of  a  meeting 
in  military  array*  and  with  military  orga- 
nization, of  itself  constitute  an  illegal 
meeting,  because  if  it  does,  we  are  then 
determined  to  interfere  by  Proclamation  }*' 
The  answer  was,  that  that  one  particular 
individual  meeting  did  difier  in  its  cha- 
racter from  the  meetings  of  Cashel,  of 
Mallow,  and  others ;  that  that  meeting,  not 
on  account  of  its  numbers,  but  on  account 
of  its  military  character,  was  in  itself  ille- 
gal, and  the  Government  was  warranted 
in  issuing  a  Proclamation.  We  then  re- 
solved on  issuing  a  Proclamation.  The 
circumstances  under  which  that  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  have  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  House,  and  I  shall  not 
again  travel  over  them.  We  lamented  the 
shortness  of  the  notice,  but  if  we  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  that  meeting, 
the  shortness  of  notice  was  inevitable. 
It  is  said  we  did  not  issue  the  notice 
till  late  in  the  day.  It  is  said  we  did  not 
issue  it  till  five  in  the  evening,  when  it 
was  toe  dark  to  read  the  Proclamation^  I 
have  here  the  Counter  Proclamation — and^ 
which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I 
refute  that  statement  by  a  reference  to  this 
document  The  Counter- Proclamation  of 
IVlr.  O'Connell  is  dated  Satunlay,  Octol)er 
7,  3  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  this  Counter- Procla- 
mation begins  by  stating, 


*' Whereas  there  has  appeared,  under  the 
signature  of  ^  £.  B.  Sugdeu,'  a  paper  being, 
or  purporting  to  be,  a  Proclamation,"  &c. 

Now,  observe,  this  Counter- Proclamation 
is  printed  and  dated  Saturday,  3  o'clock. 
There  was,  therefore^  time  to  print  this 
Proclamation  after  they  had  seen  the  Pro- 
clamation which  was  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  lament  the  shortness  of  the  no- 
tice, but  don't,  for  the  purpose  of  aggra- 
vating the  charge  against  us,  depart  from 
the  facts,  and  make  the  notice  shorter  than 
it  really  was.  We  determined,  therefore,  to 
disperse  the  meeting  at  Clontarf,  or  rather 
to  occupy  the  ground,  and  make  such  a  de- 
monstration as  would  prevent  the  meeting 
taking  place,  giving  the  earliest  notice,  and 
taking  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  aiUision.  We  determined 
also,  after  the  notice  given  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  at  the  dose  of  last 
Session,  by  this  Proclamation,  and  after 
the  notice  given  by  the  dismissal  of  Ma- 
gistrates— we  determined  to  prosecute  the 
parties  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
causing  these  meetings  to  be  held,  and 
adopting  these  acts — we  determined  to  pro- 
secute them  for  that  conspiracy  of  which 
we  conscientiously  thought  them  guilty. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asks,  why  did 
we  not  prosecute  the  printers.  My  hon. 
Friend  has  ^ven  the  answer.  We  might 
incarcerate  the  printers,  but  even  where  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  seditious  paper 
was  attached  to  it,  there  were  no  means  of 
getting  at  the  author.  Printers  had  been 
prosecuted  before,  and  Government  was 
covered  with  ridicule  for  not  striking  at  the 
causes  of  the  danger,  but  contenting  them- 
selves with  the  punishment  of  the  mere 
instruments.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House  to  put 
together  these  facts— the  references  to  the 
United  States — the  publication  of  the 
speeches  which  the  son  of  the  President 
thought  it  decent  to  make — the  declaration 
of  the  son  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
United  States,  that  *'  the  libation  to  free, 
dom  must  sometimes  be  quaffed  in  blood." 
I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  news- 
papers were  not  individual  publications, 
and  unconnected  with  the  parties  to  this 
offence  which  we  call  conspiracy.  The 
reason  why  we  read  the  extracts  from  news- 
papers, and  made  the  defendants  responsi- 
ble for  those  newspapers,  was  this— that 
they  belonged  to  an  association  which  un- 
dertook the  circulation  of  them — ^that  those 
newspapers  contained  appeals  to  the  Army 
— that  they  contained  appeals  to  every 
prejudice   which  could  be  raised  in  the 
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mind  of  the  Celt  agaiost  the  Saxon.  I  ask 
you  to  hear  in  mind  the  scenes  chosen  fur 
the  meetinga,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
lemiDding  the  Irishmen  attending  them  of 
events  in  past  history  which  you  cannot 
reflect  on  without  the  deepest  lamentation 
—bear  in  mind  that  the  23rd  6f  May  was 
chosen  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  in- 
SQrrection— remember  the  songs  that  were 
distributed  and  introduced  by  some,  I  know 
not  by  whom,  into  the  barracks  of  the 
troops.  Who  was  responsible  for  circulat- 
ing such  songs  as  this  ? — 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  'Ninety-eight  ? 

^  Who  Hashes  at  the  name  ? 
'*  When  cowards  mock  the  patriot's  fate, 

*'  Who  hangs  his  head  for  shame  ? 
**  He's  all  a  knave,  or  half  a  slave, 

"  W^ho  slights  his  country  thus ; 
*'  Bat  a  tme  roan,  like  you,  man, 

<<  Will  fill  your  glass  with  us." 

Can  you  mistake  what  the  object  was  of 
the  studious  circulation  among  an  inflam- 
mable people  of  songs  like  this  ?    Who  are 
the  really  responsible  parties  ?  The  printer 
who  printed  them  ?     Was  it  not  he,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  who  belonged  to  an  asso- 
ciation which  had  officers,  subordinate  offi- 
cers, whose  duty  it  was  to  circulate  the 
newspapers  containing  such  songs  and  ap- 
peals, because  of  the  subscriptions  they  re- 
ceived ?    Should  we  have  bc«n  justified,  in 
the  state   in  which  the  country  was,  in 
refusing  to  appeal  to  that  which  was  our 
only  instrument— the  ordinary  law  of  this 
country— for  the  repression  of  such  pro- 
ceedings ?  I  will  not  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  trials  themselves;  the  House  must  be 
completely  exhausted  on  that  topic.     We 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  law.     We  did 
appeal  to  it.    I  declare  that  it  was  far  from 
our  wish  that  the  Jury  should  be  consti- 
tuted on  any  other  principle  than  those 
which  are  consistent  with  public  justice. 
Our  advice  was,  *'  Don't  strike  off  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  his  capacity  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic/' thus  acknowledging  the  perfect  equa- 
lity between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant.     We  appealed  to  the  law.    We 
succeeded    in  proving    that    the    offence 
charged  was  within  the  law.     It  is  impos- 
&ble,  certainly,  to  satisfy  those  who  object 
to  our  course.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  says,  you  have  only  convinced  us 
that  there  should  have  been  no  prosecution. 
We  had  only  one  instrument ;  we  had  no 
Coercion  Act.   We  determined  not  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  Protestant  feeling  existing 
^  Ireland ;  but  we  had  only  the  Common 
Iaw  I  and  theiii  when  we  use  that  instru- 


ment, you  turn  round  upon  us,  and  you 
charge  us  that  upon  us  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  these  affairs,  as  promoting  the 
discontent  which  we  would  suppress.  But 
was,  I  ask  you,  the  country  in  that  state 
that  you  could  forbear?  You  charge  us 
with  seeking  to  govern  Ireland  by  military 
law.  See,  you  say,  how  the  Army  has  been 
increased  by  7,000  men..  Let  me  now  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  the  state  in 
which  the  country  was  placed  by  this  con- 
tinued agitation.  In  the  South  of  Ireland, 
night  after  night  there  appeared  the  most 
extraordinary  display  of  signal  fires  on 
every  eminence  in  the  country.  Here  are 
some  of  the  accounts  we  received.  On 
the  20th  of  October,  1843,  the  account  I 
am  about  to  read  is  dated  from  the  county 
of  Tipperary. 

'*  Last  evening,  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  country,  through 
nearly  an  entire  district,  were  lighted  simul- 
taneously, and  they  continued  so  for  nearly  an 
hour.  We  have  not  ascertained  the  object  of 
these  fires,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  connexion 
with  the  Repeal  movement.  Much  excitement 
prevails,  particularly  amongst  the  Protestants, 
many  of  whom  congregated  at  my  quarters 
next  the  police-barracks  in  self-defence.  How- 
ever,  the  night  passed  quietly  by." 

Another  letter  from  Tipperary  describes 
a  similar  stale  of  things,  and  adds, 

«  We  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
The  Protestants  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood are  in  great  alarm,  fearing  that  the  town 
will  be  attacked.  About  ten  young  men 
armed  themselves,  and  came  to  the  police- 
barracks,  in  order  to  render  assistance.*' 

From  Gal  way  there  were  the  same  ac- . 
counts.     One  letter  says, — 

*'  Last  night  there  were  more  signal  fires, 
and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clare  and 
Tipperary.  We  could  hear  the  blowing  of 
horns  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Candles 
were  lighted  in  all  the  houses  in  Woodford, 
except  three,  and  the  inhabitants  thought  an 
insurrectionary  movement  was  about  to  take 
place." 

Sir,  were  these  things  for  the  purpose  nf 
petition  P  Were  not  these  things  the  result 
of  that  fearful  system  of  agitation  which 
left  us  at  last  no  alternative,  if  we  wished 
to  prevent  collision  and  insurrectionary 
outbreak,  but  to  appeal  to  the  only  instru- 
ment left  to  us,  and  to  call  on  the  chief 
n^overs  of  the  agitation  to  answer  to  their 
country  for  their  conduct?  We  preferred 
the  charge — not  lightly,  as  I  have  shown— - 
not,  as  I  have  shown,  having  trapped  the 
parties  into  the  offence  i  we  preferred  the 
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charge  under  the  ordinary  law—- under  the 
same  law  in  which  you  prosecuted  Vincent, 
under  the  same  law  to  which  you  appealed 
when  you  read  newspapers  that  had  been 
published  at  a  previous  period,  and  made 
Vincent  responsible  for  their  publication. 
We  charged  those  persons  under  the  law  of 
conspiracy,   because  we  did  not  wish  to 
proceed   against  subordinate  agents;    we 
proceeded  against  those  who  tSd  us  that 
our  **  do-nothing"  policy  would  not  do— 
who  declared  that  the  Queen    had  the 
power  to  Repeal  the  Act  of  Union— who 
boasted  that  they  would  drive  a  coach  and 
six  through  all  our  Acts  of  Parliament*^ 
that  they  would  evade  and  defy  the  law. 
We  stepped  forward,  not  in  consequence  of 
these  taunts,  but  because  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  brought   on    by  this  pernicious 
agitation  j  we  went  to  the  Court  and  asked 
whether  such  proceedings  were  tolerable  in 
a  country  where  Civil  Government  pre* 
Tails.     The  Bench  were  unanimous  in  theiir 
opinion  as  to  the  law,  the  Jury  brought  i^ 
a  discriminating  and  considerate  verdict^ 
and  the  parties  charged  were  convicted  of 
the  otfence  laid  in  the  indictment.     We 
have  done  this  without  coercion,  without 
appealing  to  the  excited  and  irritated  feel- 
ings; and  having  done  this^  and  having  at 
least    succeeded   without  the  effusion   of 
blood,  without  conflict,  without  collision, 
then  comes  a  powerful  party  in  this  House 
to  arraign  us  for  the  course  we  have  pur^ 
sued.    The  whole  indignation  of  that  party 
is  directed  against  us — sometimes  for  our 
forbearance,    sometimes    for    our    vigour. 
Wise  after  the  result,  every  step  we  have 
taken  during  this  painful  and  anxious  effort 
to  maintain  the  law  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the   law— every  step,   I  say,  is  now 
tracked  with  the  sagacity  of  party,  to  fasten 
on  some  little  error  or  mistake— to  charge 
us  with  being  reckless  of  life — to  allege 
against  us  an  indifference  to  liberty,  and  a 
desire  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  sword  in- 
stead of  by  the  law.    If  we  had  taken  some 
other  course — if  we  had  been  too  precipitate 
in  our  interference— if  we  had  dispersed  a 
meeting  when   we  were  not  legally  em- 
powered to  do  so — if  we  had  charged  ille- 
gality as  against  a  single  individual  meet- 
ing, and  had  failed  to  prove  it — ^had  we 
selected  some  poor  printer  and  shut  him  in 
gaol— had  we  done  either  or  all  of  these 
things,  I  appeal  to  the  House  wilh  what 
very  different  sounds,  with  what  very  dif- 
ferent accusations,  would  these  walls  now 
have  been  ringing.     You  would  have  told 
US  that  we  had  interposed  without  a  neces- 


sity—-that  we  had  evinced  a  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  petition — ^that  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  select  the  favourites 
of  the  people — that  we  had  pursued  the 
unmanly  apd  paltry  course  of  inflicting 
vengeance  on  a  printer.     But  we  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  the  power- 
ful among  the  leaders  of  the  people.    Sir,  I 
must  say,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
in  repressing  this  agitation  we  have  had  no 
assistance  whatever  from  the  other  side. 
At  the  same  time,  I  can  say  with  perfect 
truth,  that  y»u  (addressing  the  Opposition) 
know  what  It  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  same 
painful  trials.     You  have  had  organised 
meetings  aj^nst  the  public  peace ;  it  has 
been  your  rate — your  painful  fete— to  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  fires  at  Bristol,  the 
attack  on  Newport,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Canada.   If  you  had  then  found  a  powerful 
party  ranged  against  you, — ^if  we  had  taken 
up  Mr.  Papineau  and  espoused  his  cause— 
I  beg  pardon,  you  took  him  up,^if  we 
had  watched  all  your  proceedings  in  Cai" 
nada, — if  we  had  brought  forward  a  Mo- 
tion inculpatingyou,  when  the  Grand  Jury 
ignored  the  Bfils,'  «nd  you  sent  tc  officio 
informations  against  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace, — if  we  had  tracked  you  at 
every  step,  expressing  a]faint  disapprobation 
only  of  the  "  hardly  justifiable  conduct"  of 
men  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ; — ^had 
we  done  these  things,  then,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  would  have  found  it  a  much  more 
difficult  task  than  you  did  to  vindicate  the 
law,  and  protect  the  authority  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Sir,  this  is  the  defence  which 
1  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Government — 
for  our  forbearance  at  first— for  our  deter- 
mination to  make  use  of  no  other  instru- 
ment than  the  law— and  for  our  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  when  considerations  of  the 
public  safety  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
pursue  a  course  of  repression.     Sir,  I  have 
still  to  make  some  observations  on   that 
which  will  be  remembered,  when  these 
party  conflicts  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this 
groat  question  is  the  policy  to  be  hereafter 
pursued  towards  Ireland.,     Sir,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
I  shall  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  consider 
what  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland — the 
public  interests  require.     I   shall  not  be 
driven  by  the  fear  of  any  taunts,  or  by  any 
quotations  from  Hansard,  from  freely  and 
fully  expressing   ray  opinions  as  to  the 
course  which  should  now  be  pursued.     I 
should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
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was  prevented  by  the  fear  (^  being  charged 
with  inamfliatency^AiDni  advudng  and  adopt- 
ing any  measure  which  I  belieted  would  be 
conducive  to  the  restoration  of  n^ce,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  Sir,  this  is  a  oorapre- 
hensive  and  difficult  subject;  it  embiaoes 
the  position  of  Ireland  with  respect  to 
her  physical  and  material  interests;  it 
concerns  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  people ;  it  refers  to  matters  connected 
with  their  religious  sentiments  and  their 
religious  instruction.  Sir.  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  (Mr.  O'Connell},  attached  great. 
but  not  undue  importance  to  the  physical 
coodttioii  of  Ireland ;  he  stated,  and  with 
troths  that  political  grievances  would  be 
less  felt  if  the  material  condition  of  the 
people  were  leas  miserable ;  but  if  his  be  a 
true  representation.  I  wonder  that  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  GentleoMu  demanded 
ao  identity  in  the  Franchise^-wben  he 
claimed  at  least  an  equality  of  the  Fran- 
chise proportionate  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty and  population — I  wonder  it  did  not 
occur  to  hisi  that  if  wealth  be  taken  into 
the  calculation,  supposing  his  statement 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
are  involved  in  pauperism  to  be  aocurate, 
that  a  Franchise  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
population  would  be  full  or  danger,  and 
involve  a  haaard  which  it  would  be  most 
unwise  to  encounter*  Sir,  whatever  may 
he  our  differences  in  other  respects,  in  one 
thing,  at  least,  we  all  agree,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  apart  from  political  considerations. 
Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government  gave  to 
that  sttl^ject,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
late  excitement,  their  fullest  consideration. 
In  the  course  of  last  Session  a  Bill  was 
hrought  in  by  a  benevolent  Member  of  this 
Hous^— Uie  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford),  to  improve  the  Law 
of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland.  I 
promised,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
that  all  due  consideration  should  be  given 
to  that  Bill;  that  promise  I  fulfilled:  but 
upon  reflection,  we  felt  that  the  subject 
vas  80  vast,  and  the  evils  connected  with 
it  so  various  and  complicated*  that  no  legis- 
lation upon  it  oould  be  beneficial  except  it 
werefounded  on  the  very  fullest  information 
u  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
thersfottt  adviaed  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a 
Conmission  composed  of  landlords  in  Ire- 
'  htod,  whom  J  tooK  caieshould  be  menequally 
distinguished  for  their  diameter  and  intel- 
%Bce  as  for  the  extent  of  their  property* 
In  order  to  shew  that  we  wished  no  reU- 


giotts  feeling  or  prejudice  to  creep  into  this 
inquiry,  if  our  wishes  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  Commission  would  have  consisted  of 
four  GenUemen,  besides  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
two  of  whom  should  have  been  Protestants, 
aud  two  Roman  Catholics*  One  of  the 
Gentlemen,  however,  to  whom  I  applied, 
was  prevented  from  agreeing  to  my  re- 
quest, not  from  any  unwillingness  to  for* 
ward  the  inquiry,  but  from  the  dieunH 
stances  that  his  health  or  the  calls  of  other  ^ 
duties  would  prevent  him ;  and  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  fbnn  the  Commission  in  such  a 
Way  as  I  thought  most  likely  to  render  it 
efficient  for  the  object  in  view.  I  desired 
that  the  whole  state  of  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  should  be 
ascertained  and  made  dear*  It  is,  I  am 
aware,  a  very  difficult  question*  A  very 
strong,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  a  very 
unfair  and  uiyust  prejudice  exists  against 
the  whole  class  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  as 
though  they  were  of  a  dififerent  class  of 
men,  and  actuated  by  dififerent  motives  and 
feelings  to  the  landlords  in  England,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  peculiar  and 
unfiavourable  ciroumstances  in  which  they 
were  thonselves  placed  with  regard  to  their 
property*  I  thought  it  better,  therefore, 
that  we  should  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  sUte  of  those  connected  with  land  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  rather  than 
depend  i^ion  the  information  received  casu- 
ally from  particular  districts;  as  for  in* 
stance,  in  some  parts  of  the  North,  where 
the  condition  of  the  tenant  is  said  to  be  an 
improved  and  improving  one.  Above  all 
things,  I  thought  that  this  inquiry  would 
do  good,  by  bnnging  to  light  the  conduct 
of  landlords,  and  so  restraining  them  from 
the  habit  of  perverting  the  law  to  do  wrong, 
t  thought  it  would  be  of  use  to  bring  to 
light  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  good 
and  judicious  landlord  with  that  df  the 
harsh  and  overbearing  landlord.  In  bring- 
ing all  these  facts  to  light,  I  thought  we 
should  be  taking  the  l^t  means  to  draw 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  lead  to  a 
practical  amelioration  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland.  The  noUe  Lord  opposite  has  re- 
ferred to  a  book  entitled  ''  A  Cry  from 
Ireland."  I  have  read  that  book,  and  it  ia 
impossible  for  any  man  to  read  it  without 
being  shocked  at  die  manner  in  which  the 
Idgaf  powers  of  the  landlords  are  too  fine* 
quently  used  in  Ireland.  Hie  noble  Lord 
suggests  ^t  a  short  Act  of  Parliament 
might  at  onoe  be  introduced  to  remedy  this 
evu.  Then  why  does  net  the  imUe  Lord 
bring  it  in  hiznself  ?  Will  he  allow  me  to 
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ask  him— -I  do  not  speak  for  the  purpose  of 
crimination— what  he  has  heen  doing  for 
the  last  ten  years«  if  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  so  easy  ?  Is  there  not,  indeed,  a 
greater  danger  that  when  altering  the  legal 
exercise  of  rights  as  they  at  present  exist, 
by  the  interposition  of  a  new  law,  you  may 
not  be  incurring  new  evils  as  great  as  those 
which  you  so  attempt  to  remedy  ?  Just  see 
how  conflicting  are  the  opinions.  The  no- 
ble Lord  says  that  Commissions  are  danger- 
ous. I  know  they  are.  But  I  have  heard 
a  good  deal  more  said  about  thb  Commis- 
sion than  some  others  that  I  remember.  I 
know  the  expectations  which  such  Commis- 
sions always  excite.  We  could  not  enquire 
into  the  disturbances  in  South  Wales  by 
means  of  a  Commissbn  without  exciting 
the  most  ridiculous  expectations.  In  short, 
it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  extraordi- 
nary delusive  expectations  which  are  de- 
rived from  inquiries  of  tliis  kind.  But  the 
noble  Lord  says,  "  I  wish  for  a  small  Bill," 
not  explaining  what  is  to  be  the  character 
of  it.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the  course 
which  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Some  Member  not  connected  with 
the  Government  asks  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  Landlord 
and  Tenant  in  Ireland.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  gets  up  and  says,  ^'  This 
is  a  subject  full  of  difficulties,  but  I  do  not 
object  to  the  hon.  Member  bringing  in  his 
Bill."  The  BiU  is  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time.  The  second  r^ing  is  moved ; 
the  Chief  Secretary  does  not  object  to  that, 
but  reserves  himself  for  the  Committee. 
The  Bill  gets  into  Committee,  and  on  the 
first  Clause  the  hon  .Member  is  met  by  ten 
thousand  valid  objections ;  the  Bill  conse- 
quently stands  over,  the  Session  closes,  and 
nothing  is  done.  That  has  been  the  course 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Sir,  we  have  done 
precisely  this  :  —  We  allowed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford) 
to  introduce  his  Bill;  we  allowed  it  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  and  then  on  some 
Wednesday,  when  the  Committee  came 
on,  it  was  inevitably  postponed  and  laid 
over  until  the  Session  closed.  Could  it 
be  otherwise?  Is  not  that  the  way  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  redeem  our 
pledge  to  the  hon.  Member  of  giving  the 
Bill  our  connderation  ?  Then  says  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  "  I  will 
ta&e  the  opinions  of  two  Irishmen  supposed 
to  be  particularly  versed  in  the  subject  of 
the  relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ire- 
land." Says  one  of  them  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cork, 


"  I  anticipate  the  greatest  objections  to  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission.  There  is 
one  simple  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland. 
Repeal  all  the  laws  that  have  been  passed 
since  the  Union.  That  will  restore  Ireland  to 
the  happy  state  in  which  she  was  under  that 
Parliament  which  was  so  celebrated  for  its 

Eurity,  and   integrity— the    last  that  sat  in 
>abhn." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  two  autho- 
rities. What  says  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, Mr.  Shei]  ?  He  was  determined  to 
give  warning  beforehand. 

"  I  understand,"  says  he,  "  that  you  intend 
to  interfere  with  the  Bill  introduced  by  that 
consummate  master  of  the  law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  actually  a  Master 
in  Chancery.  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how 
you  tamper  with  a  law  which  is  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Landlords  and  Tenants  in  Ireland.'' 

That,  then,  is  the  contradictory  advice  of 
two  eminent  Irish  Members.  One  says  that 
we  must  not  touch  the  last  Act  which  has 
been  passed  on  the  subject,  for  by  so  doing  we 
shall  compromise  the  rishts  of  Landlords 
and  Tenants,  and  he  is  fcnlowed  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  who  says  that  the 
only  thing  is  to  abolish  every  law  that  has 
been  passed  since  the  Union.  Sir,  I  ask 
the  House,  is  it  not  wiser  to  adopt  that 
course  which  has  met  with  the  approbation 
of  the  very  high  authority  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  Members  who  have  spoken  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  in  a  spirit  which  en- 
titles them  to  the  highest  respect— I  mean 
the  Members  for  Louth  and  Roscommon  ? 
Those  Hon.  Members,  in  speeches  in  which 
was  not  infused  one  particle  of  party  spirit, 
have  declared  their  approbation  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  stating 
that  they  thought  the  motives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  appointing  it  were 
honest,  and  that  the  course  pursued  was, 
in  all  the  difficulties,  the  wisest  course.  Sir, 
we  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  mo- 
tives in  appointing  that  Commission  than 
because  we  believe  it  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  permanent  and  useful  legislation — 
protecting  the  rights  of  property,  encourag- 
ing no  vain  expectations ;  but  being  fully 
convinced  that  we  cannot  probe  the  evil  to 
it's  bottom,  except  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  extensive  local  information.  So 
much  for  a  measure  upon  which  we  de- 
pend, not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  im« 
mediate  improvement,  as  because  it  will  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  improvement  in 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people,  so  far  as  that  is  mixed  up  with  the 
relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant.  And 
nowi  SiTi  as  to  the  Franchise.    I  have  no 
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liesatation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  declaring  their  desire  that  every  privilege 
^ven  by  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  every 
vote  given  by  the  Reform  Bill  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  exercised.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  noble  Lord's  opinions  may  be  on 
this  point  I  am  certain,  however,  it  would 
be  unwise  now  to  disturb  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  Members  fixed  by  the  Reform 
Act  for  the  two  countries.  But,  as  to  the 
Franchise  on  principle  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  one  of  substantia  equality  between  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  say 
identity — that  would  be  impossible.  I  do 
not  say  nominal  equality^  that  would  be 
unattainable ;  but  I  cannot  contend  against 
this  principle — I  willingly  indeed  admit  it 
— that  there  ought  to  be  substantial  equality 
of  dvil  privileges  for  Protestant  and  Uatho- 
lic,  and  that  the  Franchise  should  be  really 
equal  in  the  two  countries.  That  there 
ought  not  to  be  identity  nor  nominal  equa- 
lity many  even  on  the  opposite  side  will,  I 
suppose  be  foremost  to  contend ;  for  on  that 
nde  in  the  course  of  this  Debate  there  has 
been  the  most  anxious  endeavour  to  depre- 
cate the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  "  Chan- 
do8  clause,"  it  having  been  said  that  the  ap- 
plication of  that  clause  to  Ireland  would 
encourage  landlords  to  refuse  to  grant 
leases  for  years  or  lives,  and  to  require 
tenancies  at  will.  I  give.  Sir,  no  opinion 
on  that  subject.  I  refer  only  to  arguments 
used  in  this  Debate,  to  show  that  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  do  not  contend  for 
identity  or  nominal  equality  of  Franchise. 
Mor,  Sir,  do  I  mean  that  in  the  case  of  any 
Irish  Franchise  which  may  have  been  abolish- 
ed on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  abused,  that  it  should  be  restored 
merely  because  it  exists  in  England.  But 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when 
I  say — (it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Debate) — speaking  of  the  Franchise — 
I  think  the  principle  on  which  we  ought 
to  go — I  will  not  recur  to  the  past  on  this 
subject  5  I  wiU  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of 
taunts  about  Registration  Bills,  from  freely 
avowine  my  opinion — the  principle  which 
we  w\m  to  apply  is  that  of  substantial 
equality  between  the  two  countries.  It  is 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  Debate,  to 
deal  with  principles,  and  I  abstain  from 
entering  into  details.  And  now.  Sir,  I  ap- 
proach by  far  the  most  important  subject 
connected  with  Ireland,  namely,  the  course 
we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland.  On  that  I 
will  without  reserve,  with  the  same  expli- 
dtnen  aa  my  noUe  and  right  hon.  Friends, 


declare  my  opinion ;  and,  if  the  House 
permit  me,  I  will  state  the  reasons  for  that 
opinion.  I  find  in  Ireland  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Religion  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
established  in  that  country.  I  find  that 
they  have  been  established  for  a  period  of 
above  250  years,  and  I  find  that  Establish- 
ment ratified  and  confirmed  by  Acts  of 
Parliament,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
solemn  compact,  so  far  as  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament can.  I  believe  that  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  to  give  an  assurance  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  this  country,  that  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Union  should  not  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  its  endowments  should  be  secured  to  it. 
I  am  stating  as  far  as  posrible  what  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Legislature.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  in  1829, 1  am  bound  to 
say,  the  intentions  of  those  who  passed  the 
measure  of  that  year— of  those  who  invited 
Protestants  to  waive  their  objections,  and 
who  used  all  their  influence  to  combat  those 
objections, — their  intention  was  to  give  as- 
surance to  the  Protestants,  and  if  they  ac- 
quiesced in  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabi- 
lities, there  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the 
Established  Church.  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  so  fieir  as  compacts  can  have  force,  the 
Union  and  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
such  compacts.  Precisely  the  same  com- 
pact was  established  with  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  At  that  time  a  gua- 
rantee was  given  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  should  be  the  Established  Religion 
—or  rather  at  an  earlier  period  that  assu- 
rance was  given  ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by 
Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Edinburgh, 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  in  the  course  of  his  elo- 
quent and  very  able  speech,  advert  to  what 
took  place  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  with  the  view  of  justifying  our  de- 
parting from  the  compact  entered  into 
at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
*'  Men  have  changed  their  opinions  on 
many  important  points,"  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  and  then  he  described  the 
scene  graphically,  in  which  he  said  Mr. 
Wilbenorce  had  *'  pulled  down  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland  when  rising  to 
propose  the  Abolition  of  Slavery."  Those 
who  recollect  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
individuals  must  admit  the  picture  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  been  purely 
imagiDative«    And  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
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man  drew  not  less  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  debate  than  for  the  description.  I 
have  referred  to  it  sinoe^  and  this  is  really 
what  took  place :  —So  far  from  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  abjuring  the  notion  of  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  he  said  he  did  not  press  it  then, 
he  expressly  said, — 

"  I  have  never  been  of  opioioo,  tliat  slavery 
should  not  be  ultimately  abolished.  I  wished 
to  postpone  the  period  of  Abolition  until  the 
time  when  the  mind  of  the  negro  shall  have 
been  prepared  by  education  for  the  blessings 
of  freedom.'' 

And  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  con* 
siders  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  guaran- 
tee given  at  the  Union  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  Established  Church!  All  I 
say  is,  that  so  far  as  national  compacts  can 
have  force,  that  compact  does  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in 
IrelancL  But.  again,  jn&r  as  aut|iori^ 
can  gc^.I  '^^an  ^r/^fisrto  the  highest  in. 
favour  of  it&.anaimejiance.^  \  will  not 
quote  .men,  prej'udio^. in. favour  of. ..thr^ 
Church.  Xwill  take  those  .thaa.  whom  I 
(^uld  no^JVB^me  meii  whose  ^opiniopu  you 
would  sooner  takc^wajpimyig  ««Sacting  the 
conpreheosire  int«i!e|u^o£7JbBel^#  and  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  tne  Church  and 
the  CaUiolic»-— I  will  cite  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett, 
and  Sir  J.  Newport  Mr.  Burke,  the 
earliest  and  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of 
Catholic  claim»— entertaining  the  keenest 
sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  penal 
code,  and  whose  speeches  showed  that  he 
then  maintained  principles  subsequently 
carried  out,  but  which  at  that  time  ex- 
cited little  attention— Mr.  Burke  did  not 
conceal  from  himself  any  part  of  the  truth 
as  respects  the  Church  :-^ 

*'  You  have  in  Ireland  an  Establishment 
which,  though  the  religion  of  the  Prince,  and 
of  most  of  the  first  classes  of  landed  proprie- 
tors, is  not  the  religion  of  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  which,  consequently,  does 
not  answer  to  them  any  one  purpose  of  a 
religious  Establishment.'^  ''  It  is  an  Estab- 
lishment from  which  they  did  not  partake  the 
least,  living  or  dying,  either  of  instruction  or 
of  consolation.'' 

Therefore  Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal 
from  himself  any  of  the  objections  which 
are  now  urged  against  the  Established 
Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  went  on 
and  said,— 

^  Not  one  of  the  zealots  for  a  ProtesUnt 
interest  wishes  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  per- 
haps not  half  so  sincerely,  for  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church  m  both  these  King- 


doms. It  is  a  great  link  towards  holding  fast 
the  connection  of  Religion  with  the  State.  I 
wish  it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  primary  land  proprietors  of  the . 
Kingdom,  witli  whom  all  Establishments  of 
Church  and  State,  for  strong  ftoliiical  reasons, 
oaght,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  nrmly  connected. 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  com- 
bined than  any  other  of  the  Church  systems 
with  the  Crown,  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed 
constitution.  I  have  another  and  infinitely 
stronger  reason  for  wishing  it  well.  It  is, 
that  at  the  present  time  I  consider  it  as  one  oi 
the  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  religion  it- 
self." 

Now,  these  are  tho  opinions  of  Mr. 
Burke— -with  all  tho  objections  to  the 
Establishment  clearly  before  him»  and 
placed  on  record  by  himself.  With  renect 
to  Lord  Plunkett,  he  said  he  would  fling 
theJBoman  Cathdio^ueatiop.  to  ihe  whidi. 
if  he  thought  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disalvMties  w^d  oompvomise  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
dying  bequest  of  Mi^:.  Gratjtan  to  his  coun- 
try was  an  earnest  wish  that  the  removal 
of  the*  RamaiL  Catholic  ^Usabilities  might 
be  combined  with  that  which  he  thought 
essential^  namely,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The  opin- 
ion of  Sir  J.  Newport  was,  that  the  Pro- 
testant Established  Church,  at  the  time  he 
was  speakinir,  required  extensive  reforms, 
and  it  was  aiuo  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  New- 
port-^a  man  inferior  to  the  others  in  point 
of  intellectual  grasp,  but  not  in  devotion 
and  tried  fidelity  to  Ireland — that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  re- 
moved— that  there  ought  to  be  perfect 
equality  of  privilege  and  franchise,  but 
that  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  country.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
am  not  going  too  far  in  sayingt  that  as  far 
as  compact  and  authority  are  concerned, 
they  have  as  great  weight  as  they  possibly 
can  have  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Chiuxh.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  com. 
pact  and  authority  to  be  conclusive  and 
decisive  ?  If  we  are  now  ourselves  con- 
vinced, that  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland 
requires  an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  a  de- 
parture from  that  compact,  and  a  disregard 
of  that  authority,  arc  our  legislative  func- 
tions to  be  so  bound  up,  that  they  must 
maintain  the  compact  in  spite  of  our  con- 
viction? I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
contend  for  such  a  proposition.  But  at 
the  same  time  this  compact  is  a  most  mate* 
rial  element  for  our  consideration  :-*No« 
thing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
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lower  the  authority  of  Parliament  than 
not  to  keep  the  faith  you  have  pledged; 
to  make  these  compacts,  and  then,  within 
ten  years,  to  revoke  them.  While  I  do 
not  Uiink  they  impose  on  you  a  paramount 
obligation,  to  which  you  are  hound  at  all 
hazuds  and  at  all  risks  to  defer,  yet  I  do 
think  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfor- 
tunate^  and  nothing  more  prejudicial  to 
your  authority — notnlng  so  destructive  of 
the  prospect  of  future  le^lation,  as  a 
departure  from  sudi  compacts.  How  can 
you  hope  to  persuade  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  having  strong  reelings 
and  opinions,  to  relinquish  them  in  conse- 
quCToe  of  your  guarantee  and  assurances^ 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  maintain  them^ 
or  prepared  to  aJiow  that  there  is  a  positive 
overwhelming  necessity  which  obliges  you 
to  depart  from  them?  I  maintain  the 
Churcn  in  Ireland  not  only  on  compact, 
not  only  on  authority,  but  I  maintain  it 
on  that  higihcf  ground  which  is  convnicing 
to  my  own  niind.  AAier  the  most  dis* 
passicmjite  consideration  I  bring  reason 
and  conviction  in  aid  of  both  compact 
and  authority.  I  therefore  will  not  de- 
fend the  Chtf di  merely  on'  the  cdmpara- 
tively  narrow  ground  of  compact.  I  will  not 
w,  ''I  wish  I  could  alter  it^  I  think  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  alter  it«  but  I 
am  hound  by  a  compact.**  That  is  not  my 
impediment  My  impediment  to  the  de- 
struction or  undermining  of  the  Protestant 
Church  is  derived  from  the  conviction  of 
my  own  mind.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be 
for  the  interest  of  Ireland^  or  any  portion 
of  Ireland^  that  I  should  acquiesce  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church  ;  and 
I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  this  conviction. 
I  am  not  now  to  determine  what  is  the 
best  condition  in  respect  to  a  new  state  of 
society  in  which  more  than  7,000,000  pro- 
fess a  religion  different  from  Uie  Protestant 
Church,  and  not  more  than  2,000^000  pro- 
fess the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
1  am  not  considering  what  is  the  best  con- 
stitution for  that  society.  I  am  to  deal 
with  a  country  in  respect  to  which  these 
compacts  and  guarantees  exists  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a  prescription  of 
250  years — ^and  with  respect  to  which  the 
landed  proprietors,  the  great  mass  of  them 
Protestants,  are  identified  in  feeling  with 
tbe  £stablished  Church.  I  am  now  to 
consider  what^  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  is  the  best  arrangement  to 
make?  First  of  all^  I  contend  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  Establishment.  I  apprehend, 
that  without  infringing  on  the  privileges 


or  conscience  of  any  man,  I  have  a  right 
to  maintain  this  opinion.  I  think,  with 
the  example  of  Establishments  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  with  my  conviction  as  to 
what  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  leii* 
gion,  that  in  Ireland  an  Eistablishment  of 
some  kind  is  necessary.  [^Hear.'}  Do  not 
take  advantage  of  an  expres^on.  I  am 
now  addressing  myself  to  the  first  step  In 
the  argument — shall  there  be  an  Establish* 
ment  or  not?  You  say  I  am  wrong,  for 
that  an  Establishment  is  not  necess^. 
You  may  cavil  at  my  expression,  but  I  am 
considering  the  great  question,  is  it  for  the 
public  interest  to  have  an  Establi^ment  ? 
One  of  my  reasons  for  maintaining  an  Es« 
tablishment  in  Ireland  is  because  I  think 
it  important  for  Ireland.  I  think  if  you 
had  no  Establishment  in  that  country  you 
would  have  bitterer  relijzious  animosities. 
I  look  at  the  question,  first,  as  it  affects 
Ireland ;  and,  next ;  of  this  I  am  certain, 
that  if  you  establish  the  precedent  of  having 
no  Establishment  in  Ireland,  little  time 
will  elapse  before  the  precedent  will  be  re^ 
ferred  to  as  a  principle  applicable  to  Eng- 
land. How  long  a  period  do  you  suppose' 
would  elapse?  The  other  night  an  hon. 
Friend  of  mine,  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract,  gave  notice  of  hb  intention  to  move 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  provision  for  the 
secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  im- 
mediately the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  as  an 
amendment  upon  that  Motion, 

"That  no  promion  for  the  maintenaoce  of 
the  secular  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  Ireland 
can  be  just  or  expedient,  or  will  tend  to  the 
re-establishment  of  traoquiUity  in  that  coun- 
try, unless  based  upon  such  a  rerision  of  the 
whole  Ecclesiastical  system  as  wlU  place  the 
Clergy  of  all  religious  denominations  upon  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality." 

And  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was 
so  impatient  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  or  even  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Motion ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing the  Notices  given,  was  good  enough  at 
once  to  signify  his  intention  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  this  country  as  nis  hon. 
Friend  intended  to  apply  to  the  Establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  an  Address  to  her  Majesty-— ^ 

''That  she  will  be  pleased  to  institute  an 
inquiry  whether  the  number  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  dissenting  from  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Eog- 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  now  more  in 
number  than  those  who  belong  to  and  attend 
the  Established  Churches ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
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the  time  is  not  arrived  when  all  the  public 
property  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  Established  Churches;  should 
be  withdrawn  from  thero^  respect  being  had 
to  the  existing  interests  of  the  Clergy  and 
other  persons  actually  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Established  Churches;  and  whether  it 
will  not  be  more  just  and  useful  to  the  people 
of  this  Kingdom  to  apply  the  Revenue  of  the 
Church  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  peo- 
ple«  or  for  such  other  national  purposes  as 
Parliament  may  think  fit." 

If  you  apply  this  principle  in  Ireland  it 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  rule  for  England ; 
and,  therefore^  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  an  Establishment,  and  it  is  de. 
cidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  Pro« 
testant  Church  as  that  Estabbshment  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  important  question 
than  that  which  will  arise  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  relations  between  an  Established 
Church  and  the  State.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics say  they  will  submit  to  no  regulations. 
In  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Church — 
when  you  made  it  a  State  Establishment 
— when  you  gave  it  endowments  —  you 
subjected  it  to  great  restrictions.  You 
amtroUed  the  meeting  of  its  convocation ; 
you  expressed  great  anxiety  regarding  its 
authority  r  you  displayed  considerable  jea- 
lousy of  its  acts ;  and  you  subjected  it  to 
the  restraints  of  the  law;  at  the  same 
time  that  you  also  subjected  it  to  the 
milder  restraints  of  patronage^  and  gave  to 
the  Crown  the  right  of  preferment  to  its 
highest  offices.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances  over 
the  Church.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how 
it  may  have  afiected  its  position.  But 
what  do  the  Roman  Catholics  say  ?  They 
tell  you — If  we  take  our  endowments,  we 
will  not  submit  to  your  power.  We  will 
not  be  subjected  to  your  restraints;  we 
will  refuse  to  concede  you  any  control; 
and  the  appointment  to  our  highest  offices 
shall  be  vested  in  a  spiritual,  and  not  a 
civil,  functionary.  Said  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kildare  the  other  night,  speakine  with 
great  decision  and  much  authority,  if  you 
try  to  interfere  with  our  arrrangements 
with  the  Pope,  if  you  take  the  course 
that  other  countries  take,  I  tell  you  that 
your  authority  will  not  prevail — that  your 
regulations  will  not  be  observed — that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Authorities  in  Ireland  will 
rebel.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kildare.  Will  he  tell  me, 
then,  what  equality  there  can  be  in  giving 
the  endowments  of  the  Church,  which  is 
now  under  our  control,  to  a  form  of  reli- 
^0U8  faith  which  refuses  to  submit  to  our 


regulations  ?  On  the  part  of 'all  Churches 
there  is  a  disposition  to  remonstrate 
against  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power — 
there  is  an  impatience,  a  great  impatience, 
of  civil  control.  You  have  thought  pro- 
per to  control  the  Church.  You  have 
ever  been  jealous  of  those  who  claimed 
more  than  ordinary  exemption  from  secular 
authority.  In  Scotland*  within  the  last  two 
years,  you  have  found  a  party  in  the  Es- 
tablished Church  claiming  exemption  from 
civil  control,  demanding  to  be  subjected  to 
spiritual  authority  only,  and  requiring  that 
the  boundaries  between  spiritual  and  civil 
control  should  be  defined.  You  have  not 
conceded  these  demands.  What  would  you 
do  with  your  own,  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  supposing  she  was  to  ask  for 
the  same  immunities  and  exemptions  now 
demanded  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland?  Would  you  grant  her  supreme 
authority  in  spiritual  matters  ?  I  am  sure 
you  would  not ;  and  I  ask,  therefore,  what 
right  has  a  Church  which  refuses  to  submit 
to  your  control  to  claim  for  itself  the  trans- 
fer of  those  privileges  which  now  belong  to 
a  Church  which  submits  to  control  ?  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Howick)  said,  that  it  was 
an  objection  to  Establishments  that  the  se- 
lection of  one  form  of  worship  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  professors  of  another  faith. 

Lord  i/of»tcJt.— No,  no.  The  learned 
Recorder  said,  that  he  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  Church  beoiuse 
it  rested  on  the  eternal  principle  of  reli- 

fious  truth.  What  1  said  was,  that  if  you 
eclared  it  to  rest  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  religious  truth,  you  implied  that  others 
rested  on  principles  of  religious  error. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  don't  admit  that  as  a 
consequence,  and  I  tell  the  noble  Lord  at 
once,  that  I  do  say,  that  in  this  country  a 
preference  is  given  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  Protestant  Church  from  a  preferences^ 
a  decided  preference— -to  its  doctrines.  Yes, 
and  I  say  more ;  I  say  that  the  preference 
to  its  doctrines  implies  no  insult  to  those 
who  dissent  from  those  doctrines,  and  that 
it  is  extravagant  to  say  that  because  I  pre- 
fer my  own  form  of  religious  faith,  I  am 
involved  in  the  necessity  of  insulting  or 
persecuting  those  who  difier  from  me.  I  say, 
too,  that  as  far  as  this  objection  goes,  the 
principle  of  an  Establishment  does  not  de- 
pend on  majorities  or  minorities.  You  may 
think  it  right  to  establish  a  form  of  reli- 
gion on  account  of  the  majority  adopting 
and  professing  that  form ;  but  the  fact  of 
your  establL^ing  that  form  gives  you  no 
right  to  insult  the  minority  who  dissent 
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from  it.     Every  one  has  a  proposition  on 
this  subject,  and  the    hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  has  his.     I  consider  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  tantamount  to 
a  total  suppression  of  all  Churches.     He 
proposes  to  divide  the  Revenue  into  three 
parts,    according    to  certain    proportions. 
He   giFes   70,000  to    the  Presbyterians, 
70,000  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and 
430,000  to  the  Cathohc  Church.     I  say  it 
evinces  no  equality  to  give  70,000  to  a 
Church  which  submits  to  your  control,  and 
430,000  to  a  Church  which  does  not.     To 
do  that  would  be,  I  think,  to  reverse  the 
principle  of  justice.     If  you  follow  out  the 
principle  of  numbers,   the  mere  analogy 
would  lead  you  to  establish  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.    Is  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  prepared  for  that  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  admit  those  who  owe 
their  promorion  to  another  power  than  the 
Crown  to  sit  on  the  Bishops'  Bench  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?   If  you  are  not  prepared  to 
do  that,  you  must  admit  that  your  principle 
of  equality  requires  modification.     What  is 
the  proposition  ?     ''  On  account  of  those 
difficulties  which  you  say  exist,  permit  us 
to  relieve  you  from  them  and  to  destroy  the 
Established  Church."     I  must  say,  a  more 
unreasonable  and  unjust  proposition  was 
never  made.    Here  is  a  religion  guaranteed 
by  solemn   Acts  of  Parliament,  by  long 
prescription,  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
is  in  alliance  with  the  State,  which  has 
endowed  it  for  250  years.     I  am  told  I 
cannot  maintain  it,  not  because  they  want 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  esta- 
blished, but  because  it  is  inconvenient  that 
an  Establishment  should  contain  what  will 
promote  religious  peace  in  Ireland.    Do 
you  believe  it  will  promote  mutual  concord 
to  say  to  the  Protestants,  "  Civil  disabili- 
ties have  been  removed,  equality  of  Fran- 
chise has  been  granted,  we  now  tell  you 
we  cannot  maintain  the  Established  Church 
any  bnger,  and  you  must  relinquish  it  ?" 
You  don't  know  to  what  extent  you  would 
then  go.    Would  ^ou  stop  with  the  en- 
dowments?   What  will  you  do  as  to  the 
places  of  worship?     Do  you   mean  that 
you  would  confer  religious  peace  on  the 
country  by  calling  upon  the  Protestants  to 
sacrifice  their  endowments,  and  to  transfer 
their  churches  to  the  Roman  Catholics? 
You  must  do  that  if  you  adopt  the  principle 
of  analogy,  on  the  principle  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield.     Very  little,  indeed, 
do  you  know  the  spirit  you  would  provoke. 
I  believe  that  a  proposition  more  calculated 
to  insure  discoid  could  not  be  imagined, 


and,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  offisr  just 
as  decided  an  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  as  I  am  to  transfer 
the  revenues  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  another  course  that  may  be  pur- 
sued, not  to  stand  upon  compact,  not  to 
stand  upon  authority,  not  to  venture  at 
once  to  destroy  the  Church,  but  to  take 
some  course  for  the  purpose  of  undermin- 
ing and  impairing  its  foundations.  I  think 
that  course  is  just  as  fatal  as  any  other.  I 
think  that  not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  infuse 
some  slow  poison  into  its  veins,  which 
shall  ultimately  lead  to  its  destruction,  is 
a  course  as  little  in  unison  with  religious 
or  social  peace  as  any  of  the  others.  There- 
fore I  come  to  the  conclusion,  founding 
myself  upon  compact,  upon  authority,  and 
upon  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  that  the 
best  course-— and  the  course  which  I,  for 
one,  as  far  as  my  humble  powers  can  be 
exerted,  will  pursue — is  to  maintain  in  its 
integrity  the  Protestant  Church.  When  I 
say  in  its  integrity,  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude all  such  reforms  as  may  increase  the 
efficiency  of  its  Establishment  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  the  Church ;  but  I  do  mean  that 
I  will  neither  consent  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Church,  to  the  establishment  of  three 
forms  of  religion  in  Ireland,  to  the  division 
of  the  revenues  between  Protestant,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Roman  Catholic ;  nor  can  I 
consent  to  any  of  those  similar  devices 
which  mean  nothing,  if  they  do  not  mean 
the  ultimate  destrucrion  of  the  Church.  I 
have  slated,  therefore,  the  grounds  on  which 
I  propose  to  act  with  respect  to  the  religious 
Establishment.  Does  that  compel  me  to 
exclude  altogether  from  consideration  the 
position  of  die  Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 
Am  I  to  consider  that  Church  altogether  as 
an  outcast,  and  to  refuse  the  consideration 
of  any  regulations  which  may  improve  its 
condition  ?  Endowment  from  the  State 
you  absolutely  reject.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  voluntary  endowment  by 
individuals  might  be  provided  for  without 
any  violation  of  conscience,  and  would  be 
considered  as  a  great  boon.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  threw  out 
that  suggestion  in  the  course  of  last  Ses- 
sion. The  noble  Lord,  if  I  mistake  not, 
declared  opinions  as  to  a  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment little  different  from  what  I  have 
stated ',  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  he 
was  prepared  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  every  consideration  compali- 
ble  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Establish- 
ment. He  desired  us  in  a  friendly  spirit 
to  consider  whether  there  could  be  any 
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objection  to  pennit  voluntary  endowment 
by  individuals,  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  provi- 
sion for  Roman  Catholics.  We  professed 
our  readiness  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
the  moment  we  profess  out  readiness  to 
consider  it,  we  are  met  as  usual  by  the 
declaration  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  slight- 
est advantage,  unless  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite !  Cer- 
tainly we  undertook  to  consider  it,  and  I 
believe  there  were  many  landed  proprie- 
tors, Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
who  would  have  been  disposed,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  peace,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  condition  of  Roman  Ca. 
tholic  Ecclesiastics,  to  make  a  voluntary 
provision  for  endowment.  The  absence  of 
such  endowment  used  to  be  dwelt  on  as  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  work  which  must 
be  familiar  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  S'cuUy  on  the  Penal  Lans^'*  he  describes 
the  state  of  the  law  as  to  chatitable  endow- 
ments : — 

**  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  affirm," 
lie  says, "  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
that  no  person  can  safely  give  or  grant  any 
hind,  money,  or  other  property,  to  or  for  (he 
permaneot  support  ot  any  Catholie  Priest, 
boiUM  of  worship,  school,  or  cfaariubte  edifiee, 
or  foundation  of  any  charitable  desetiptkm, 
siib^t„as  such  dooalion  most  be,  to  sarioin 
doubts  and  diflicultiea.  That  these  dooatioas 
would  be  diverted  to  Protestant  institutions, 
directly  contrary  to  the  donor's  interest  is  a 
prospect  sufficiently  discouraging  to  deter 
every  person  from  making  them.  This  may 
be  taken  to  amount  to  actual  and  positive  pro- 
Mbilion.'' 

The  actual  and  positive  prohibition  we 
are  willing  to  remove,  accompanied  with 
such  securities  as  may  prevent  abuse ;  and 
certainly  I  am  surprised  that  our  proposi- 
tion should  in  this  debate  have  been  met 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has.  We  per- 
severe, however,  in  our  intentions,  and 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  the 
means.  There  only  remains  the  subject  of 
Education.  I  must  refer  to  the  course 
which  we  have  taken  on  the  subject  of 
National  Education  as  Rifficiently  indica- 
tive of  our  determination  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  risk  of  of. 
fending  many  of  our  countrymen.  We 
propose,  in  the  present  year,  to  make  a 
considerable  incre&se  to  the  grant  for  Na- 
tional Education,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  refuse  to  consider  the  means  of  still 
further  increasing  the  Revenue.  It  has 
been   suggested    that   instruction   in  the 


science  of  Agriculture  mi^t  be  use* 
fully  given  in  Ireland,  and  grafted  on 
the  present  system  of  National  Education, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  the  consi- 
deration of  matters  of  that  sort ;  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  providing  some  system  of 
academical  education  for  higher  classes  than 
those  educated  in  the  National  Schools; 
but  for  the  present  we  intend  to  give  an 
increasc^d  vote;  to  a  conaderablc  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  National  Education. 
I  have  now  completed  what  I  had  to  say, 
and  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence. 
I  trust  they  believe  I  have  only  trespassed 
upon  them  at  such  length  in  the  penorm- 
ance  of  a  public  duty.  I  have  stated  our 
general  views  of  the  policy  and  of  the 
measures  which  we  propose  to  adopt.  In 
themselves  they  may  not  be  immediate  and 
eflectual  remedies  for  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  labours;  but  I  trust  at  least  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
questbn  of  Irish  Lcgishtion.  I  was  re- 
minded by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury,  in  the  course  of  the 
very  able  speech  which  he  made  the  other 
night,  a  speech  not  the  less  to  be  admired 
because  it  departed  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  Pailiamentary  eloquence,  and 
touched  on  more  comprehensive  and  gene- 
ral views,— I  was  reminded  by  him  of  a 
declaration  which  I  made,  that  I  thought 
Ireland  was  a  subject  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  sacrificed  to  our  party  feelings. 
I  say,  and  say  with  perfect  truth,  in  a 
friendly  and  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  that  if 
any  Gentleman,  however  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  Government,  should  consider 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  requires  more 
efficient  remedies  than  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt,  should  consider  that  we  are  not  the 
instnunents  by  which  0)od  can  be  effected 
in  Ireland — I  say,  and  say  it  with  perfect 
t^th  and  sincerity,  that  I  think  this 
is  a  subject  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance, that  all  ordinary  party  considerations 
should  give  way,  and  that  any  Gentleman 
who  thinks  that  by  a  vote  hostile  to  the 
Government,  he  will  be  promoting  the 
permanent  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  give  my 
opinion  that  in  that  vote  he  would  be 
justified.  I  declare,  for  myself,  that  upon 
that  opinion  I  would  act,  that  I  would 
make  no  sacrifice  of  judgment,  no  sacri- 
fice of  conscientious  feeling  to  party  pur- 
poses or  personal  ambition,  where  the  wel- 
fare of  that  part  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
cerned.    I  think  I  may  say,  I  have  some 
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right  to  hold  that  language*  I  have  made 
sacrifices  before  for  the  purpose  of  restor. 
ing  peace  to  Ireland,  the  least  of  which  was 
the  loss  of  official  power.  I  have  encountered 
reproaches,  the  more  hitter,  because  they 
came  from  friends  and  not  opponents.  I 
sufiered  the  loss  of  private  friendship  and 
the  alienation  of  private  esteem.  Why  am 
I  not  at  this  moment  the  cherished  repre- 
sentative instead  of  the  rejected  candidate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  When  we 
proposed  in  1829,  the  removal  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  disahilities,  the  loss  of  office 
was  a '  mere  seeondaiy  consideration,  and 
in  the  hope  of  securing  peace  in  Ireland,  I 
sacrificed  that  which  was  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction I  ever  aspired  to — the  representa- 
tion of  tliat  honoured  institution  where  I 
had  slaked  the  thirst  of  eariyamhition.  I  am 
ssked  whether  I  consider  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  satisfactory.  1  confess  that  I  con- 
sider it  any  thingbot  satisfactoiy.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  Civil  Giovemroent,  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  military  force,  may 
be  maintained  in  that  country.  While  we 
retain  office,  we  will  maintain  the  law.  We 
wiU  exert  all  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  Cirown— -at  least  we  will  advise  its  ex- 
ercue,  and  exert  the  authority  of  the  hm 
tempeiately,  firmly,  and  moderately*— for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  agitation.  We 
hold  oovielvQs  not  tesponsifale  for  the  in- 
crease of  military  fixee.  We  deprecate  the 
necessity  for  it*  We  only  applied  it  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  of  whi^ 
we  were  not  the  authoiBb  But,  having 
done  this,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  is, 
I  thinks  an  unsatisfactory  tenure  of  power. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  maintain  peace,  to 
Testate  friendly  relations  with  great  powers, 
and  to  increase  commerce.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  the  revenue,  in  re- 
storing the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.  We  have  witnessed  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  trade,  and  we  trust  the  revival 
of  prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing districts  will  be  permanent.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  confess, 
that  with  this  intestinum  et  domesHcum 
malum — this  unfortunate  condition  of  Ire- 
knd — We  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
mmiingled  satisfiiction.  I  trust,  however, 
that  thst  alternative  which  party  suggests 
—that  we  are  unable  to  govern  Irdand 
^oept  iff  fofce^— 1  trust  and  believe  there 
»  no  foundation  for  that  assertion.  If  in- 
deed party  iniluenee  be  exercised  for  the 
pQrpcae  cf  making  Ireland  ungovernable, 
it  maj  possiUy  soeceed;  but  without  the 
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exertion  of  such  peorty  influence,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
by  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  country 
should  be  governed — ^with  a  continuance  of 
the  princi^es  which  we  have  always  pro- 
fessed. Sir,  I  see  much  cause  for  enter- 
taining bright  hopes  for  the  future.  By  the 
wonderful  applications  of  science,  we  are 
about,  I  trust,  still  further  to  shorten  phy- 
sical distance.  I  should  not  he  surprised 
if,  even  during  my  own  life- time,  we  are 
able  by  its  aid  to  bring  Dublin  nearer  to 
London  than  many  towns  in  England  now 
are.  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  seeing  the 
rapid  improvement  in  science,  and  in  the 
application  of  machinery — I  shall  not,  I 
say,  be  surprised,  if  the  interval  between 
London  and  Dublin  shall  be  shortened  to 
twelve  hours.  You  have  prospectuses  be- 
fore you,  some  drawn  up  by  eminent  engi- 
neers, which  contemplate  the  shortening  of 
that  interval  to  fourteen  hours;  and  my 
own  belief  is  that  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement the  interval  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  1  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  tha/t 
there  is  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
growing  disposition  to  obliterate  old  par^ 
tizanship— tp  forget  all  animosities.  I 
never  hear  a  de&te  of  the  present  dagr 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  compai^ 
its  tone  and  spirit  with  those  which  ani- 
mated the  old  debates  upon  the  san^ 
subject,  without  marking  the  prevalence 
through  the  House  of  a^rong  disposition  to 
forget  di£ferences  of  opinion,  and  to  oblite^ 
rate  the  recollections  of  th^  effect  which 
these  differences  produced.  From  this  side 
of  the  House  feelings  are  frequently  ex- 
pressed favourable  towards  Ireland,  and 
they  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen  in  a  spirit  cor- 
responding to  the  temper  in  whidi  they 
are  uttered.  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  thie 
influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  law,  may  control  this  agitations- 
may  convince  those  who  are  concerned  in 
it,  that  they  are  prejudicing  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ireland— -impeding  its  improvement 
—preventing  the  application  of  capital-r 
and  hindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances 
which  can,  I  think,  be  better  redressed  by 
the  application  of  individual  enterprise, 
than  by  almost  any  legislative  interference. 
Sir,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if 
there  were  calmness  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions which  would  make  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  that  country,  for  I  know  that  there 
are  facilities  for  improvement— opportuni- 
ties for  improvement,  which  would  make 
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objection  to  permit  voluntary  endowment 
by  individuals,  Protestant  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  provi- 
sion for  Roman  Catholics.  We  professed 
our  readiness  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
the  moment  we  profess  our  readiness  to 
consider  it,  we  are  met  as  usual  by  the 
declaration  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  slight, 
est  advantage,  unless  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite !  Cer- 
tainly we  undertook  to  consider  it,  and  I 
believe  there  were  many  landed  proprie- 
tors, Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
who  would  have  been  disposed,  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  peace,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  condition  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Ecclesiastics,  to  make  a  voluntary 
provision  for  endowment.  The  absence  of 
such  endowment  used  to  be  dwelt  on  as  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  work  which  must 
be  familiar  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  S'cuUyon  the  Penal  Lans^"*  he  describes 
the  state  of  the  law  as  to  charitable  endow- 
ments : — 

**  (t  is,  therefore,  not  too  mach  to  affirm," 
he  says, ''  oo  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
that  no  person  can  safely  give  or  grant  any 
hind,  money,  or  other  property,  to  or  for  the 
permaneoi  support  ot  any  Oatholie  Priest, 
house  of  worship,  school,  or  chariuble  edifice, 
or  Csnndation  of  any  charitable  deseriptkm, 
sahiect,  as  such  dooalton  most  be,  to  sarteos 
doubts  and  difikuities.  That  these  doaatioBS 
would  be  dWerted  to  Pretestant  institutions, 
directly  contrary  to  the  donor's  interest  is  a 
prospect  sufficiently  discouraging  to  deter 
every  person  from  making  them.  This  may 
be  taken  to  amount  to  actual  and  positive  pro* 
Kibition.'' 

The  actual  and  positive  prohibition  we 
are  willing  to  remove,  accompanied  with 
such  securities  as  may  prevent  abuse;  and 
certainly  I  am  surprised  that  our  proposi- 
tion should  in  this  debate  have  been  met 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  has.  We  per- 
severe, however,  in  our  intentions,  and 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  eonsider  the 
means.  There  only  remains  l^e  subject  of 
Education.  I  must  refer  to  the  course 
which  we  have  taken  on  the  subject  of 
National  Education  as  sufficiently  indica- 
tive of  our  determination  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  risk  of  of- 
fending many  of  our  countrymen.  We 
propose,  in  the  present  year,  to  make  a 
considerable  increase  to  the  grant  for  Na- 
tional Education,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  refuse  to  consider  the  means  of  still 
further  increasing  the  Revenue.  It  has 
been   suggested    that  instruction   in  the 


science  of  Agriculture  mi^t  be  use* 
fully  given  in  Ireland,  and  grafted  on 
the  present  system  of  National  Education. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  the  consi- 
deration of  matters  of  that  sort ;  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of 
the  means  of  providing  some  system  of 
academical  educatbn  for  higher  classes  than 
those  educated  in  the  National  Schools; 
but  for  the  present  we  intend  to  give  an 
increased  vote;  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for  the  purpose  of  National  Education. 
I  have  now  completed  what  I  had  to  say, 
and  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence. 
I  trust  they  believe  I  have  only  trespassed 
upon  them  at  such  length  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  public  duty.  I  have  stated  our 
general  views  of  the  policy  and  of  the 
measures  which  we  propose  to  adopt.  In 
themselves  they  may  not  be  immediate  and 
efiectual  remedies  for  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  labours;  but  I  trust  at  least  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  of  Irish  Legislation.  I  was  re- 
minded by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Shrewsbury,  in  the  course  of  the 
verv  able  speech  which  he  made  the  other 
nignt,  a  speech  not  the  less  to  be  admired 
because  it  departed  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  Parliamentary  eloquence,  and 
touched  on  more  comprehensive  and  gene- 
ral views,— I  was  reminded  by  him  of  a 
declaration  which  I  made,  that  I  thought 
Ireland  was  a  subject  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  sacrificed  to  our  party  feelings. 
I  say,  and  say  with  perfect  truth,  in  a 
friendly  and  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  that  if 
any  Gentleman,  however  attached  to  the 
party  of  the  Government,  should  consider 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  requires  more 
efficient  remedies  than  we  are  prepared  to 
adopt,  should  consider  that  we  are  not  the 
instnunents  by  which  ^ood  can  be  effected 
in  Ireland — 1  say,  and  say  it  with  perfect 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  I  think  this 
is  a  subject  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance, that  all  ordinary  party  considerations 
should  give  way,  and  that  any  Gendeman 
who  thinks  that  by  a  vote  hostile  to  the 
Government,  he  will  be  promoting  the 
permanent  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  give  my 
opinion  that  in  that  vote  he  would  be 
justified.  I  declare,  for  myself,  that  tipon 
that  opinion  I  would  act,  that  I  would 
make  no  sacrifice  of  judgment,  no  sacri- 
fice of  conscientious  feeling  to  party  pur. 
poses  or  personal  ambition,  where  the  wel- 
fare of  that  part  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
cerned.    1  think  I  may  say,  I  have  some 
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jjgbt  to  hold  that  knguage»  I  have  made 
sacrifices  before  for  the  purpose  of  restor. 
ing  peace  to  Ireland,  the  least  of  which  was 
the  loss  of  official  power.  I  have  encountered 
reproaches,  the  more  bitter,   because  they 
came  from  friends  and  not  opponents.     I 
suflered  the  loss  of  private  friendship  and 
the  alienation  of  private  esteem.     Why  am 
I  not  at  this  moment  the  cherished  repre- 
sentative instead  of  the  rejected  candidate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?     When  we 
proposed  in  1829,  the  removal  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  disabilities,  the  loss  of  office 
was  a '  mere  secondary  consideration,  and 
in  the  hope  of  securing  peace  in  Ireland,  I 
sacrificed  that  which  was  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction I  ever  aspired  to — the  representa- 
tkm  of  tliat  honoured  institution  where  I 
had  slaked  the  thirst  of  early  ambition.  I  am 
siked  whether  I  consider  the  present  state 
of  Iveland  satisfactory.  I  confess  that  I  con- 
sider it  any  thingbot  satisfactory.  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  Civil  Govemroent,  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  military  force,  may 
be  maintained  in  that  eountry.     While  we 
retaiii  office,  we  vriU  maintain  the  law.  We 
wiU  exert  all  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  C|:oim — at  least  we  will  advise  its  ex- 
eidae,  and  exert  the  authority  of  the  hm 
temperately^  firmly,  and  moderately*^far 
the  purpose   of  resisting  agitation.      We 
hold  oiucselvw  not  lesponsible  for  the  in- 
crease of  military  fivee.    We  deprecate  the 
oeoeaBity  for  it*    We  only  applied  it  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  ci  which 
we  were  not  the  authors.     But,  having 
done  this,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  is, 
I  think»  an  unsatisfactory  tenure  of  power. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  maintain  peace,  to 
restore  friendly  relatbns  with  great  powers, 
and  to  increase  commerce.     We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  improving  the  revenue,  in  re* 
storing  the  balance  between  income  and 
expenditure.    We  have  witnessed  with  the 
highest  satisfaction  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  trade,    and  we  trust  the  revival 
of  prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing districts  will  be  permanent.    But 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  confess, 
that  with   this  iniestinum  et  domeslicum 
mahtm — this  unfortunate  condition  of  Ire- 
land—iTe  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
mmnngled  satisfaction.      I  trust,  however, 
that  tlmt  alternative  which  party  suggests 
-—that  we  are  unable  to  govern  Irdand 
except  iiy  foece^—l  trust  and  believe  there 
IB  no  fomid&ition  for  that  assertion.    If  in- 
deed party  iniluenoe  be  exercised  for  the 
porpoie  of  making  Ireland  ungovernable, 
tt  may  possibly  succeed ;  but  without  the 
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exertion  of  such  party  influence,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
bv  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  country 
should  be  governed — ^with  a  continuance  of 
the  princi]^es  which  we  have  always  pro- 
fessed. Sir,  I  see  much  cause  for  enter- 
taining bright  hopes  for  the  future.  By  the 
wonderful  applications  of  science,  we  are 
about,  1  trust,  still  further  to  shorten  phy- 
sical distance.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  even  during  my  own  life-time,  we  are 
able  by  its  aid  to  bring  Dublin  nearer  to 
London  than  many  towns  in  England  now 
are.  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  seeing  the 
rapid  improvement  in  science,  and  in  the 
application  of  machinery — I  shall  not,  I 
say,  be  surprised,  if  the  interval  between 
London  and  Dublin  shall  be  shortened  to 
twelve  hours.  You  have  prospectuses  be* 
fore  you,  some  drawn  up  by  eminent  engi- 
neers, which  contemplate  the  shortening  of 
that  interval  to  fourteen  hours ;  and  my 
own  belief  is  that  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement the  interval  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  1  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  tha^t 
there  is  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
growing  dispositaon  to  obliterate  old  par- 
tixanship — to  foi^t  all  animosities.  I 
never  hear  a  de&te  of  the  present  dagr 
upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  company 
its  tone  and  mint  with  those  which  ani« 
mated  the  old  debates  upon  the  sanif 
subject,  without  marking  the  prevalence 
through  the  House  of  a -strong  disposition  to 
forget  differences  of  opinion,  and  to  oblite^ 
rate  the  recollections  of  th^  e^t  which 
these  differences  produced.  From  this  side 
of  the  House  feelings  are  frequently  ex- 
pressed favourable  towards  Ireland,  and 
they  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  many 
Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen  ia  a  spirit  cor- 
responding to  the  temper  in  which  th^ 
are  uttered.  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  the 
influence  of  public  c^tinion,  as  wdl  as  that 
of  the  law,  may  oontrol  this  agitation- 
may  convince  those  who  are  concerned  in 
it,  that  they  are  prejudicing  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ireland — impeding  its  improvement 
—preventing  the  application  of  capital-r- 
and hindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances 
which  can,  I  think,  be  better  recessed  by 
the  application  of  individual  enterprise, 
than  by  almost  any  legislative  interference. 
Sir,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if 
there  were  calnmess  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions which  would  make  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  that  country,  for  I  know  that  there 
are  facilities  for  improvement— opportuni- 
ties fmr  improvement,  which  would  make 
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that  advance  more  rapid  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  our  Empire.  Sir,  I  do  hope, 
—-and  I  will  conclude  by  expressing  that 
earnest  hope — that  this  agitation  and  all  its 
evil  consequences,  may  be  permitted  to 
I  should  rejoice — in  whatever  capa< 


cease. 


city  I  may  fill,  I  should  consider  it  the 
happiest  day  of  my  life— when  I  see  the 
beloved  Sovereign  of  these  realm^  fulfilling 
the  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart— of  that 
heart  so  full  of  affection  to  all  her  people, 
but  mingling  that  affection  with  peculiar 
sympathy  and  tenderness  to  Ireland — I 
should  hail  the  dawning  of  that  auspicious 
day,  when  she  could  Jight  like  some  be- 
nignant spirit,  on  its  shores,  and  there 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  peace ; 
when  she  could,  in  accents  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  heart,  speak  to  the  heart, 
rather  than  to  the  ear ;  when  she  could  call 
on  her  Irish  subjects,  of  all  classes  and  of  all 
denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic, 
Saxon  and  Celt,  to  forget  the  differences  of 
creed  and  of  race,  and  to  hallow  that  holy 
Temple  of  Peace,  of  which  she  laid  the 
foundations — to  hallow  it  with  sacrifices, 
still  holier  than  the  sacrifices  by  which  the 
temples  of  old  were  hallowed — to  hallow 
it  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  evil  passions 
which  dishonour  our  common  faith,  and 
prevent  the  union  of  heart  and  hand  in 
defence  of  our  common  country. 

Sir  Valentine  Blake  moved,  that  the 
Debate  be  adjourned.  The  hon.  Baronet 
attempted  to  address  the  House,  but  the 
House  would  not  hear  him.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Roche  seconded  the  motion. 
He  would  not,  under  any  other  circum- 
atances,  have  attempted  anything  so  un- 
reasonable, but  he  was  connected  with  a 
party  which  had  been  accused  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  of  a  crime  the  grossest 
which  human  nature  could  be  guilty  of — 
namely,  that  of  willingly  deluding  their 
countrymen  by  a  wilful  perversion  of 
history.  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in 
attempting  to  prove  that  accusation,  per- 
verted the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  by  that  perversion  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  attempted  to  delude 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  British 
public.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that 
Mr.  0*Connell  asserted  that  the  Parlia- 
ment  which  existed  in  Ireland  before  J  800 
was  desired  again.  He  said  no  such 
thing.  That  Parliament  was  corrupt,  and 
no  one  could  defend   it*    He  regretted 


that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  not 
have  attempted,  instead  of  flinging  un- 
worthy accusations  against  agitators,  to 
grapple  with  the  subjects  that  made  them 
agitators;  for  he  might  depend  upon  it, 
that  if  he  did  not  grapple  with  them,  they 
would  grapple  with  him.  He  had  always 
avowed  himself  an  agitator ;  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  he  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue an  agitator;  because  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  majority  who  supported  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  were  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  take  from  him  the  cause  of  agita- 
tion. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  said,  I 
certainly  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the 
power,  considering  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  House  and  of  my  own  strength,  to  de- 
lay the  House  for  any  length  of  time,  after 
this  very  protracted  debate,  from  coming 
to  a  division.    There  have,  however,  been 
some  things  stated,  either  personally  af- 
fecting myself,  or  having  very  immediate 
relation  to  the  Motion  I  have  brought  for- 
ward, upon  which  I  cannot  refrain  troub- 
ling the  House  for  a  few  moments.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  spoke  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Debate,  was  pleased  (and 
he  was  followed  afterwards  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies),  to 
taunt  me  with  the  great  interest  I  had 
evinced  on  behalf  of  Mr.  O'Connell  since 
the  prosecution.     Certainly  I  did  think 
that  when  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  con- 
victed in  a  Court  of  Law,  it  was  the  very 
last  period  which  he  could  have  taken  for 
ofliering  to  thst  hon.  Gentleman  anything 
of  a  disparaging  nature.     I  stated  last 
year  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Repeal  Agitation ;  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  lawfulness  of  the  meetings  that  were 
then  taking  place  in  Ireland ;  and  having 
stated  these  opinions  then,  I  did  not  think 
the  present  moment  was  the  best  to  in- 
dulge in  any  indignation  or  complaint  of 
the  proceedings  of  Mr.  O'Connell.     But 
all  that  I  did  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  proceedings  was,  to  say  that  which  had 
often  occurred  to  me,  namely,  that  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  rendered  very  great  and 
essential  service  with  respect  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  in  Canada — to  the 
opposition  of  the  English  Chartists — and 
the  putting  down  of  the  Trades'  Unions  in 
Ireland ;  and  I  shall  never  regret,  whatever 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
or  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  may 
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■ay,  that  I  subjected  myself  to  the  imputa- 
tioQ  which  has  been  thrown  out  against  me, 
liecanse  I  think  that  if  anything  was  ca- 
pable of  being  said  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  Mr.  O'Conneli  has  pursued,  parti- 
cularly tending  to    promote    at  various 
periods  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  this 
was  the  moment  for  doing  it«    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  taken   unnecessary 
paios,  in  order  to  show  that  I  must  wish 
this  Motion  to  be  defeated,  because  pre- 
viously I  had  declared  my  intention  to 
bring  forward  resolutions  as  to  the  future 
gOTemment  of  Ireland,  which  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  me  to  have 
done,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
that  if  I  had  wished  to  carry  a  Motion  of 
this  kind,  I  should  have  made  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  state  of  Ireland  only,  and 
totally  apart  from  all  party  consideralions. 
But  I  recollect  that  such  a  Motion  was 
made  last  year  by  a  representative  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  sufficiently  impartial  to 
impute  blame  to  the  late  Government,  as 
well  as  to  the   present.     But  was  that 
Motion  acceded  to  ?     Was  it  not  stoutly 
opposed,  and  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
vote  of  censure  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  without  any  remedies  being  sug- 
gested, or  any  mode  of  conciliation  pointed 
out?    Therefore  I  think  I  was  justified 
in  coming  forward  at  the  commencement 
of  this  Session,  to  point  out  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  cause  of  the  evils  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  what  measures  I  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  adopt,  and  to 
blend  their  conduct  with  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  that  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the 
observations  which  I  made  with  respect 
to   the  language    once    used    by    Lord 
Lyndhurst;  but  he  entirely  left  out  all 
mention  of  the  purpose  for  which  I  made 
that  observation,  and  by  so  doing  he  gave 
the  observation  itself  a  totally  different 
meaning.    The  reason  why  I  stated  the 
words  that  had  been  used  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, and  also  words  which  had  been  used 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  and  likewise  by  Mr.  Bradshawe 
—though  certainly  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  I  might  have  left  that  gentleman 
out  of  the  list — but  the  reason  I  alluded 
to  their  conduct  and  mentioned  their  lan- 
guage   was    this  —  that  the  indictment 
against  the  traversers  in  Ireland  showed, 
in  more  than  one  of  its  counts,  that  it  was 
a  prosecution  for  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  a  feeling  of  hostility 
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and  ill-will  against  the  people  of  England ; 
and  I  could  not  but  say,  when  I  saw  such 
a  prosecution,  who  are  these  men  that  are 
thus  prosecuting  ?  Are  these  men  entirely 
free  from  the  same  accusations  ?  Is  not 
much  of  that  conduct  which  they  blame 
in  the  Irish,  and  of  the  ill-will  in  the 
people  of  Ireland  against  the  people  of 
England,  owing  to  the  language  used  in 
past  years  in  respect  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, by  those  who  are  now  directing  this 
very  prosecution  ?  The  words  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  adopted  were 
"  the  minions  of  Popery." 

Lord  Stanley :  I  beg  the  noble  Lord's 
pardon ;  but  those  were  not  my  words,  and 
they  never  were  applied  by  me  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  I  applied  them  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  acted  with  him.  My  denial  of 
having  used  the  words  with  reference  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  made  at  length,  and 
may  be  proved  by  reference  to  former  de- 
bates. If  the  noble  Lord  doubts  what  I 
state,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  Debates, 
and  he  will  see  that  the  words  were  never 
applied  by  me,  as  he  states,  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  to  the  Government. 

Lord  J.  Russell ;  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  noble  Lord  bad  explained  the  words 
last  year.  I  said  that  they  were  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Woodstock,  and 
that  they  had  been  also  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield.  They  were  adopted 
by  the  noble  Lord.  [Lord  Stanley :  Never.3 
I  quoted  the  words  from  the  report,  and 
they  were  that  he  would  not  admit  into  the 
offices  of  Government  the  minions  of  Po- 
pery. They  were  repeated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  and  not  denied. 
As  to  Lord  Lyndhurst  I  certainly  said 
nothing  in  disparagement  of  his  talents ; 
both  the  right  hon.  Baronets  seemed  to 
think  that  I  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
his  abilities;  but  nobody  can  have  a 
higher  opinion  of  them  than  I  have,  or 
has  listened  with  more  pleasure  to  his 
speeches.  What  I  said  was,  that,  it  was 
owing  to  his  hostility  to  Ireland  and  not 
to  his  judicial  qualities  that  he  was  chosen 
to  fill  his  high  office,  and  I  added,  that 
he  had  shown  carelessness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  Lord  Chancellor. 
Perhaps  that  was  an  ill-considere<f 
expression,  but  I  still  think  that  he 
was  appointed  to  his  high  situation  for 
his  political  conduct-— for  his  political 
abilities  —  for  the  political  part  he  had 
taken,  and  not  for  any  care  he  bestows 
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on  hii  jodgmenli  id  the  Court  of  Equity. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  tho  great  talents  he 
has  shown  in  politics,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  the  great  assiduity  he  has  displayed  in 
his  Court,  though  of  that  I  can  only  speak 
from  report.  Be  it  observed,  that  neither 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  have  contra- 
dicted roe  regarding  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties ;  and  it  was  just  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ire- 
land. Everybody  has  spoken  of  him  with 
more  or  less  severity,  and  admitted  that  the 
charge  was  intemperate.  Who  has  de- 
fended the  Chief  Justice?  I  thought 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
who  pronounced  a  panegyric  upon  him 
was  about  to  say  that  the  charge  was  re- 
markable for  all  the  judicial  qualities—- 
that  it  was  sober,  discreet,  and  impartial ; 
but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  oharge, 
he  turned  off  from  it  with  the  observation 
that  traversers  and  their  counsel  were  sel- 
dom pleased  with  the  charge  of  the  Judge. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  told  us  in  his 
outset,  that  he  was  not  going  to  speak 
with  any  of  the  acrimony  I  had  displayed, 
but  with  great  temper  and  forbearance. 
And  then  he  went  on  to  say,  after  some 
description  of  my  conduct  in  office,  that 
he  would  rather  have  cut  off  his  right 
hand  than  retained  office  as  I  had  done, 
after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Plunket. 
That  may  be  what  he  calls  one  of  his  mild 
and  temperate  expressions ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  much  more  like  the  acrimony  which 
he  attributes  to  me.  All  the  circumstances 
connected  with  that  transaction  cannot  be 
detailed  now,  but  some  of  them  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention.  It  had  been  stated 
to  Lord  Melbourne  that  Lord  Plunket,  at 
his  advanced  age,  was  desirous  of  relin- 
quishing his  situation  :  the  present  Lord 
Campbell  came  to  me,  and  asked,  as  a 
dissolution  was  depending,  whether  he 
were  to  stand  his  election  as  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. I  communicated  with  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, and  he  informed  me  that  he  be- 
lieved Lord  Plunket  was  about  to  retire ; 
be  added  that  he  would  write  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  if  he  did  retire,  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  it 
was  found  that  Lord  Plunket  instead  of 
being  desirous  of  retiring,  had  no  such 
intention;  and  I  told  Lord  Campbell, 
that  such  being  the  case,  neither  Lord 
Melbourne  nor  I  would  do  anything  dis- 
agreeable to  Lord  Plunket.  Lord  Camp- 
bell said  that  he  was  perfectly  content,  that  I 


he  would  send  down  his  address  to  Bdio- 
burgh  and  stand  his  eleetion  as  Attorney 
General.  From  circumstances  which  I 
need  not  detail.  Lord  Plunket  subso* 
quently  retired.  I  can  assure  hon.  Mem- 
bers that  it  gave  me  pain  that  he  should 
have  taken  that  course  3  and  I  regretted 
deeply  that  anything  had  occurred  which 
was  painful  to  Lord  Plunket's  feelings.  It 
may  be  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  thinks 
that  this  was  an  insult  to  Lord  Plunket. 
I  can  only  say  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  insult  him,  or  to  do  anything  unkind 
towards  a  man  of  his  eminence.  I  always 
said,  that  of  all  the  men  I  have  seen  in 
Parliament,  Lord  Plunket  was  the  most 
eloquent,  and  during  the  whole  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, of  many  vears  standing,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  admire  his  extraor- 
dinary abilities.  I  admit  that  the  trans- 
action was  a  painful  one,  and  disagreeable 
in  many  of  its  circumstances ;  but  I  re- 
peat that  not  the  slightest  offence  was  in- 
tended. The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  opened 
to  us  some  of  the  measures  he  means  to 
propose  for  Ireland.  I  do  not  wish  now 
to  speak  of  all  those  measures,  but  I  must 
make  some  remarks  upon  what  he  said  of 
the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  friends 
when  in  Opposition.  Ha  was  pleased  to 
say  that  we  had  various  difficulties,  dis- 
turbances, and  insurrections,  especially  in 
Canada^  and  that  the  support  he  and  big 
friends  gave  us  when  they  were  out  of.  of- 
fice must  have  been  most  useful.  I  con- 
fess that  they  gave  us  very  fair  and  hand- 
some  support  in  any  measures  for  enforc- 
ing obedience  to  the  law,  but  with  respect 
to  measures  of  conciliation,  by  which  the 
mind  of  Ireland  in  particular  was  to  be 
quieted  and  contented,  by  which  the  go«» 
vernment  of  that  country  was  to  be  made 
more  easy,  so  far  from  receiving  from  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  friends  any  as- 
sistance, they  proclaimed  their  intention  to 
obstruct  our  measures,  which  I  must  say 
was  completely  fulfilled.  On  the  very 
subject  of  the  Franchise— the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  oiroum- 
stance— a  Motion  was  brought  forward  to 
put  the  Franchise  in  England  and  Ire- 
land on  the  same  footing.  We  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  in  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Mover; 
yet,  upon  consideration,  my  noble  Friend, 
Lord  Morpeth,  was  not  disposed  then  to 
disturb  the  Franchise.  Even  the  modified 
declaration  of  Lord  Morpeth,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  Pranchise  ought 
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never  to  be  exteqdedj  and  that  it  could 
not  be  considered  etemallv  and  irrevoca- 
bly fiiKdfl  brought  down  all  kinds  of  in- 
fectives against  us.    We  were  charged 
with  intending  to  disturb  the  Reform  Bill 
— that  we  did  not  mean  to  adhere  to  the 
settled  Franchise,   but  to  alter  it;   and 
whenever  we  talked  of  the  possible  fitness 
of  some  alterations  we  were  constantly 
met  by  the  assertion  that  the  Reform  Bill 
most  not  be  touched.    Yet  now  the  right 
boD.  Baronet  claims  great  credit— and  I 
am  glad  to  hear  of  his  intention— for  a 
project  to  place  the  Franchise  on  some 
rooting  equivalent  to  that  of   England. 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  that  although   they 
lent  their  support  to  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
which  certainly  were  just  and  necessary 
measures,   yet  they  were  continually  ob« 
stmeting  those  plans  which  we  brought 
forward  to  reform,  conciliate,  and  improve 
Ireland.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  read  lo 
us  certain  parts  of  the  Coercion  Bill.    1 
was  a  party  to  it.    Poes  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  blame  thi^t  Measure  ?    If  he  do, 
he  can  obtain  the  details  of  it  much  better 
from  bis  noble  Friend,  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Lord  Stanley)  than  from  any 
pth^r  qiiarter.    The  noble  Lord  is  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Pill  which  Lord  Anglesey  and  he 
declared  to  be  necessarv  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  in  Ireland,  than  I 
could  pretend  to  be.    Let  me  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  thought  the  great  reason  for 
that  Bill  to  be  the  outrages  thencommitted 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  ii  was  more  for 
the  protection  pf  life  than  for  any  other 
cause  th^t  I  gave  my  consent  to  that  Bill. 
I  will  not  sav  it  was  not  a  full  consent, 
though  wa  all  felt  a  reluctance  in  giving 
it.    1  am  ready  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  that  Bill,  but  I  must  be^r  it  along  with 
others,  and  the  iioble  Lord  who  was  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  right  hon, 
Baronet,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
of  that  time  (Sir  J.  Graham)  must  not  be 
exempt  from  all  responsibility.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Commission 
to  ipquire  into  the  relations  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
quoted  roe  cprrectly,  for  I  do  not  recollect 
saying,  that  it  would  be  better  to  bring  in 
a  Bilifor  a  larger  or  a  smaller  object.  The 
evils  of  the  Commission  for  a  change  are 
obvious ;  the  advantages  may  compensate 
them;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can 
hardly  deny  that  there  are  expectations 


raised  which  may  disturb  the  public  mind 
in  Ireland,  on  the  subject  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  land.  Still,  Sir,  I  cannot  but 
recollect  that  when  a  late  lamented  Friend 
of  mine,  who  devoted  ,the  latter  part  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  Ireland,  said  that  pro- 
perty had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
it  brought  down  a  lecture  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  of  the  danger  of  those 
abstract  declarations  which  might  injure 
the  rights  of  the  landlords.  Although  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission  may  be  a 
wise  measure,  I  certainly  heard  with  great 
suspicion  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  one  of  his  great  objects 
would  be  to  expose  the  landlords  who  had 
used  their  property  wrongfully.  Tenants 
might  have  grievances  against  their  land- 
lords, but  that  a  Commission  should  sit  to 
hear  evidence  given  of  these  grievances 
appears  tome  a  dangerous  thing.  I  should. 
Sir,  hope,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  County  of  Cork  said,  and  I 
think  said  wisely,  that  the  Commission 
will  collect  the  evidence  as  ouickly  as 
possible  ;  that  having  received  that  report, 
the  Government  4^111  soon  make  up  their 
minds  whether  anythine^  is  to  be  done,  and 
if  so,  what  is  to  be  dpne,  and  how  far 
it  will  go.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  pot 
wise  tQ  appoint  a  Commission,  but  to  ex- 
tend the  mouiry  over  a  year,  and  to  post- 
Eone  the  decision,  may,  in  my  opinion, 
ave  an  injurious  effect.  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  also  of  the  great 
question  of  the  Church.  I  will  not  borrow 
his  elaborate  reasoning,  but  I  will  say, 
that  I  take  a  totally  different  view  of  that 
subject  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  never  can  separate  two  things.  The 
first  object  of  a  Church  Establishment 
must  be  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
people.  In  the  next  place,  it  may  be 
used  to  make  the  religious  instructors  of 
that  people  independent  of  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  religious,  moral,  and 
contented.  And,  first,  with  respect  to 
religious  instruction,  I  may  take  an  in- 
stance from  a  work  I  was  reading  this 
morning,  where  there  is  related  a  case 
of  a  Parish  with  one  Protestant  and  one 
hundred  Catholics.  What  religious  in- 
struction can  the  Church  give  in  that 
Parish  ?  Of  what  use  can  be  a  Protestant 
Minister  there  ?  How  caq  I  reconcile  this 
with  any  description  which  any  one  person 
has  ever  given  of  the  objects  of  a  Church 
I  Establishment?  Then,  as  to  making  the 
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instructors  of  the  people  independent  of 
popular  passions,  you  do  not  effect  thai 
ohject.  Are  not  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  system, 
and  are  not  the  instructors  so  supported, 
exposed  to  every  bad  influence  resulting 
from  it  ?  Then,  again,  as  to  the  content- 
ment of  the  people.  I  believe  that  so 
long  as  the  Church  remains  in  its  present 
condition,  so  long  as  you  make  it  terri- 
torial, the  contentment  of  the  people  never 
vrili  exist.  You  make  it  territorial,  as  if  the 
object  of  the  Church  were  to  preach  to  so 
many  acres— as  if  you  would  attach  a  Mi* 
nister  to  so  much  land,  not  signifying 
whether  there  be  any  souls  or  not.  As 
there  must  exist  a  Protestant  Establish- 
ment, I  should  like  to  see  it  confined  to 
places  where  the  people  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  its  offices,  where  they  are 
attached  to  the  Church,  and  where  they 
would  gladly  learn  the  doctrines  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated  many 
objections  against  a  Roman  Catholic  Es- 
tabhshroent.  I  own,  however,  that  I  think 
those  objections  are  comparatively  light, 
when  contrasted  with  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties of  your  present  position.  What  I 
stated,  and  what  I  thought  best  to  do  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  giveevery  civil  and  poli- 
tical privilege  to  the  Irish  people  which  is 
possessed  by  the  English  people.  Next,  I 
said  that  I  would  give  equality  to  the 
members  of  the  two  Churches,  and  then  I 
said,  instead  of  looking  immediately  to  an 
endowment,  I  would  render  the  Roman 
Catholics  so  satisfied  with  their  situation, 
that  we  might  propose  an  endowment  with- 
out any  feeling  of  humiliating  dependence. 
That  such  a  proposition  so  made  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  their  feelings,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle  delivered  in  1825.  He  was  one'  of 
the  best,  one  of  the  most  learned  instruc- 
tors of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  was 
ready  to  consider  some  scheme  for  a  pro- 
vision. I  would,  then,  make  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  commensurate  with 
the  wants  of  the  Protestants,  which  it  is 
not  now,  and  then  I  would  place  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be 
ready  to  accept  of  honourable  endowment. 
I  think  that  all  the  questions  about  how 
much  funds  may  be  required,  and  where 
are  we  to  get  them,  and  whether  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  {'relates  shall  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  difficulties  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 


our  present  anomalous  position.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  I  was  care- 
ful  in  my  mode  of  making  this  Motion, 
that  I  had  not  committed  myself  if  I 
came  into  office,  and  the  noble  Lord  said 
that  he  did  not  consider  I  proposed  any- 
thing. Now,  recollecting  that  I  had  pro- 
posed an  extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  Franchise,  an  increase  of 
the  grant  to  Maynooth,  a  fit  provision  for 
the  Church,  and  total  equality  of  the 
two  religions,  I  do  not  think  that  in  the 
whole  ten  years  during  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  out  of  office,  there 
was  not  any  one  speech  or  any  one  year 
in  which  he  proposed  half  as  much.  Now 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  has  addressed  me  and  told  me 
to  weigh  well  the  responsibility  I  incurred 
in  making  this  Motion.  Sir,  I  did  care- 
fully weigh — I  did  weigh  well  that  respon- 
sibility— and  I  own  it  occurs  to  me  that 
I  incurred  much  less  responsibility  in 
making  this  Motion,  than  if  1  discounte- 
nanced bringing  the  grievances  of  the  Irish 
people  before  this  House.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Government  had  been  left  to  its  own 
course  of  troops  and  arms — to  its  own 
measures,  which  upon  the  whole  are  trifling 
measures  of  reform — if  no  notice  had  been 
taken  of  these  grievances,  or  of  what  had 
been  going  on,  the  Repeal  party  would 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  Ireland. 
It  would  have  been  said—'*  See  howindif- 
ferent  you  are  to  what  takes  place  in  our 
country.  You  are  eager  to  pass  Horse- 
racing  Penalties  Bills,  and  similar  im- 
portant measures,  but  how  have  you  dealt 
with  a  great  measure  ?  To  the  mode  in 
which  we  are  governed  in  Ireland  you  are 
perfectly  indiflerent."  Now,  in  the  whole 
course  of  this  Debate  it  has  appeared  to 
me,  both  on  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
that  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  induce 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  believe  that  their 
grievances  will  be  considered  in  an  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  I  believe  that 
many  things  which  they  ask  are  founded 
in  reason  and  justice,  and  if  they  see  such 
propositions  brought  forward  here,  and 
supported  by  the  talents  by  which  this 
Motion  has  been  supported  by  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House— if  they  see  that 
this  House  of  Commons  will  apply  itself 
to  their  grievances,  they  will  come  to  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  as  the  place 
to  which  they  shall  petition  for  the  redress 
of  those  grievances.  I  say,  then,  with  re- 
spect to  the  "  responsibility" of  this  Motion 
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I  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  because  1  believe 
that  baviDg  been  brought  forward  it  will 
unite  the  Irish  people  to  the  English  na- 
tion.  I  should  naye  been  glad.  Sir,  that  if 
all  recriminations  as  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics  bad  been  at  an  end,  and  I  was 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  in  the  course  of 
this  Debate,  the  noble  Lord  propose  to 
read  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  Oath.  Who 
could  mistake  the  purport  with  which  the 
noble  Lord  read  that  Oath  ?     If  tbe  noble 
Lord  was  in  a  Court  of  Justice  giving  his 
evidence,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  do  most 
frankly  and  honestly,  what  would  he  think 
of  a  Tezatioos  lawyer  who  might  say  to 
him,  '*  mind  you  are  on  your  oath,  you 
have  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ;  look  at 
the  terms  of  the  oath,  and  answer  me  that 
question.''    What  would  the  noble  Lord 
think,  but  that  the  lawyer  was  insinuating 
that  in  what  he  had  spoken  he  was  not 
telling  the  truth  ?    Must  not  the  impres- 
sion then  be  the  same  to  all  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  hear  such 
emphasis  laid  on  the  terms  of  the  Oath  read 
by  the  noble  Lord?  Might  it  not  be  likewise 
a  word  of  great  encouragement  to  those  in 
this  country,  less  informed  than  the  noble 
Lord,  more  prejudiced  and  bigoted,  who 
are  apt  to  bandy  about  the  insinuation 
that  Catholics  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
into  Parliament  because  they  do  not  re- 
gard  an  oath.     I  am  not  making  these 
observations  from  a  mere  spirit  of  hostility. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  talents 
of  the  Doble  Lord.     I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  mention,  that  the  first  time 
Lord  Melbourne  told  me  it  was  his  desire 
and  that  of  his  Colleagues,  that  I  should 
take  the  chief  part  in  the  buinesss  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  told  him  that  I  felt 
myself  very  unequal  to  the  task,  but  I  was 
ready  to  undertake  it  if  it  was  the  wish  of 
my  Colleagues,  but  I  did  hope,  if  that  which 
I  trusted  was  only  a  temporary  rupture 
with  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  should 
ever  be  healed,  and  he  should  join  the 
party  with  which  he  from  early  life  had 
been  connected,  he  would  permit  me  to 
place  myself  under  his  lead.     I  therefore 
nad  not  then,  and  I  have  not  now,  any 
motive  in  mentioning  those  things  to  in- 
jure the  nobie  Lord  in  public  opinion ;  but 
he  must  consider,  that  with  his  situation,  in- 
floence,  and  talents,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  what  sentiments  he  gives  otter- 
ance  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  Protes- 
tant and  Roman  Catholic ;  that  it  is  desir* 


able  that  he  should,  with  the  Government 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  no  doubt  they 
will  to-night  have  a  great  majority,  de- 
sirable, I  say,  that  he  and  his  Colleagues 
should  give  a  frank  and  full  and  fair  con- 
fidence to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
he  should  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  heal 
those  melancholy  divisions  by  which  the 
country  has  been  so  long  distracted. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  the  state 
of  Ireland.— Ayes  225 ;  Noes  324  '.—Ma- 
jority 99. 
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Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,  Lord  J. 

F,G. 
Hastie,A. 
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Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Ilawes,  B. 
I  lay.  Sir  A.  L. 
Ilayter,  VV.  G, 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Ilindley,  C. 
llobhouse,  right  hoD. 

Sir  J. 
Hollond,  R. 
liorsman,  £, 
Howard,  hn.C.W.G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  hn.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard.  P.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  H. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hume,  J. 

Humphery,  Mr.  Aid. 
Hull,  VV. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  J. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Langston,  J»  H. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Macaulay,rthn.T.  B, 
Macnamara,  Major 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Maher,  N. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marjori banks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  I). 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morrison,  J. 
JVIuntK,  G.  F. 
Murphy,  F,  S. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
0*Connell,  M. 
O^Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
0*Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J, 
I'attison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peudarves,  E.  W.  VV. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Philipps,  Sir  R.  B.  P. 
Philips,  M. 
Pbillpotts,  J. 
Pigot,  rt.  hon.  D. 
Plumridge^  Capt. 


Ponsoiiby,hoD.C.F.A, 
Powell,  C. 
Power,  J. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  Sir  D. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart.  W.  V. 
Stock,  Mr.  Seijt. 
Strickland,  Sir  G, 
Strutt,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tlyjrnely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Traill,  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Turner,  ^. 
Vane,  Lord  if. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vi?ian,  J.  II. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
White,  S. 
White,  H. 
Wilde,  Sir  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wriglitson,  W.  B. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLEns. 

Kill,  Lord  M. 
Wy8e,T. 


LUt  of  the  Nobs. 


MS 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Alexaoderi  N. 
Alford.  Visct. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Arbulhnotty  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Astell,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Bagge,W. 
Bagot,  hon,  W. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baird,  W. 
Baldwin!  B. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barine,  bon.  W.  B. 
Barneby,  J. 
Barriogton,  Visct. 
BaskcrTille,  T.  B.  M.^ 
Beckett.  W, 
Bell«  M, 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Blackburne,  J.  L 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  U.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Boyd,  J. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramsion,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Brownriggy  J.  S. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brace,  C.  L.  C. 
Braen,  Col. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Buckley,  E. 
Buller,  Sir,  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Campbell,  J.  H. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Chapman,  A. 
Charteris,  hoc.  F. 
Cheiwode,  Sir  J. 
Cholmondeley,  hn.  H. 
Christopher.  R.  A. 
Chute,  W.LW. 


Clayton.  VL  R, 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
elite,  hoD.  R*  il. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockburn,n.hn.  SirG. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Colville,  C.  R. 
Compton,  n.  C. 
Connolly,  CoL 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Mr.  Ald« 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  CoL 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawnay,  hon.  W.  H. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 

Dickinson,  F.  U. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Bir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
DourOy  Marquif  of 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Drummond,  H.  H. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale.  W.  S. 
Duncomoe, hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  O. 
Dtt  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  J.  B. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emiyn,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
BstBourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Faraham,  E.  B. 
FelloweB,  E. 
Ferrand^  W.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Fltzmaurice,  bon.  W, 
Flower,  Sit  J. 
FoUett,  Sir  W.  W. 
FfolliottyJ. 
Forester.  hn.G.C.W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Glad8tone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Glynn^  Sir  S.  R« 
Godson,  R. 
Gordon,  hoii«  Ca^« 
Gore,  M. 
Gpre,  W.  0, 
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Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
Goolbunii  rt.  hon.  U« 
Graham,  rt.  bo.  Sir  J. 
Graoby,  Marquis  of 
GreenalLP. 
Greene,  T. 
OttgoTf,  W.  H. 
Grimadiieh,  T. 
Gkinwton«  ViMt 
Grogan,  £. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Halford,  IL 
UamiltoD,  J,  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
HamihoD,  W.  J. 
Uauilton,  Lord  C. 
Uanpdcn,  R. 
Haniner,  Sir  J« 
Harcourt,  C.  G. 
Hardinge,rt.hon.SirII. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
HeneageiO.H.W, 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henoiker,  Lord 
Herbert,  boo.  S. 
iierrey,  Lord  A. 
Hillsborongb,  Earl  of 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgfon.  R. 
Holmes,  hn.  W.  A'G. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Holham,  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hughes,  W*  B. 
Hutsey,  A. 
Hossey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,SirJl.H. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jennyn,  Earl 
Jooelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUifie,SirW.aH. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  F.R. 
Kemble,  H. 
Ker,  D.  S. 

Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
KoighUey,  Sir  C. 
Lascellesyhon.  W.S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
lawson,  A. 
Lef^y,  A. 
Legh,  O.  C. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
XiddelJ,liOD«H.T. 


Lineolo,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  U.  H. 
Lockhart,W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lowtber,  hon.  Col. 
Lyall,  G. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
McGeacby,  F,  A. 
Mackenaie,  T. 
Mackensie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mabon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Ix>rd  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J . 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Master,T.W:C. 
Mastermao,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meyneli,  hon.  Capt. 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morgan*  O. 
Mnndy,  £.  M. 
Neeld,J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Nicboll,  rt.  hon.  J. 
NorrcYs,  Lord 
Northland,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossnlston,  Lord 
Oswald,  A. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Lord  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  G. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Plumptrc,  J.  P. 
Polhill,P. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Priogle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rasbleigb,W. 
Reid.Sir  J.  R. 
Rendlesbam,  Lord 
Repton,  O.  W.  J. 
RiGfaarddyR. 


Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  U.  B. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rl.  hon.  T.B.C. 
Smyth,  Sir  H. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
SotheroD,T.  U.S. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  T^rd 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  II. 
Start,  H.  C. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  F. 


Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Tbornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  hn.  F.  J. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tomline,  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  C. 
Tyrell,SlrJ.T. 
Vemer,  Col. 
Vivian,  J.  £• 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  fi. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Wilbraham,  hn.  R.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehottse,  E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndlmm,  Col.  C. 
Wynn,SirW.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


Paired  off(Non  Official  J. 


AYES. 

Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Archbold,  R. 
Redington,  T.  N. 
Grainger,  T.  C. 
Duff,  J. 

Ellice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Wood,C. 
Barclay,  D. 
Dalmeoy,  Lord 
O'Connell,  D. 
Loch,  J. 

Cavendish,  hon.  G. 
Heneage,  E. 
Oswald,  J. 
Vivian,  hon.  Capt 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Grattan,  U. 
Wemyss,  Capt. 
Acbeson,  Lord 
O'Brien,  C. 
ListoWell,  Lord 
Seale,  Sir  J. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Mathison,  J. 
Westenra,  hon.  Col. 
Wood,  B. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Rutherford,  A. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
CorbaUy,M.£. 


NOES. 

Achers,  J. 
Acton,  Col. 
Bernard,  Lord 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Campbell,  Sir  IL 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 
Chelsea,  Lord 
Cole,  hon.  A. 
Colqnhoun,  J.  C. 
Egertott,  Lord  F. 
Fielden,  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Hawkes,  T. 
Hepburn,  Sir  T. 
Hogg,  J.  W. 
Johnstone,  J.  H. 
Kerrison,  Sir  E. 
Kirk,  P. 

Lennox,  Lord  A« 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J, 
Murray,  C.  R.  S. 
Newry,  Lord 
Planta,  rt.  hon.  J^ 
Price,  R. 
Ramsay,  W.  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Stanley,  E. 
Taylor,  Capt.  T.E* 
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AYES. 

Russell,  Loni  £. 

NOES. 

Trench,  Sir  F, 

Ogle,  S. 

Vernon,  G.  H. 

French,  F. 

Vesey,  hon.  T. 

Pryse,  P. 

Wynn,  rt,  hon,  C.  W. 

Absent. 

AYES. 

Ainsworth,  P. 

Johnston,  A. 

BridgemaD,  H. 

Lambton,  11. 

Callaghan,  D. 

Langton,  G. 

Cayley,  E.  S. 

Martin,  T.  B. 

Clive,  E.  B. 

O'Brien,  W.  S. 

CobdcD,  R. 

Ricardo,  J.  L. 

Drax,  J.  W.  E. 

Somenrille,  Sir  W. 

Greenaway,  C. 

Talbot,  C. 

Heathcote,  G.  J. 

Tinte,  H.M. 

JohnsoD,  Gen. 

NOES. 

Attwood,  J. 

Mackinnon,  W.  A. 

Benet,  J. 

Neeld,  J. 

Carnegie,  bon.  Capt 

.      Rolleston,  Col. 

Eastnor,  Lord 

Shepperd,T. 

Forman,  T.  S. 

Souierton,  Lord 

Hamilton,  C.  J.  B. 

Vy?yan,Sir  R. 

ANALYSIS. 

Majority,  including  Teller         ..         ..     326 

Minority,        ditto 

227 

Paired     . . 

70 

Absent — Noes    . . 

12 

Ayes    .. 

19 

Speaker  .. 

1 

Seate  vacant— Sudbury  . .         . .    2  > 
Londonderry,  county  1  > 

House  adjourned  at  four  o'clock. 
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HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  February  26,  1844. 

M1NUTB9.]    Bills.    Prtvaie.—V'  Bow  Brickill  Estate. 
pjcTiTioNS  pRBSicNTXD.     From  thc  Chancellor,  etc  of 

University  of  Cambridge,  agaiiut  Union  of  Sees  of  St 

Asaph  and  Bangor. 

Catholic  Priest — Explanation.] 
The  Marquess  of  Normanby  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  observations  made  on  a 
former  evening  by  a  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site, that  noble  Marquess  bad  stated,  that 
a  poor  priest  in  Ireland  had  been  sus- 
pended from  bis  duties  for  a  month  by  his 
Hishop,  because  be  refused  to  collect  the 
Repeal  tribute.  Now,  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Normanby)  had  received  a  distinct  con- 
tradiction of  that  statement.  No  doubt, 
the  noble  Marquess,  when  he  mentioned 
the  case,  believed  that  his  information 
was  correct.  But  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  right  rev.  Dr.  Cantwell,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstance was  alleged  to  have  bappeoedi 


who  positively  denied  that  any  such  thing 
had  occurred. 

The  Marquess  of  fVestmeath  BB\d,  all  he 
knew  about  the  matter  was,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  he  had  referred  were 
quite  notorious  throughout  the  country. 
After  what  the  noble  Marquess  had  stated, 
he  should,  however,  say  nothing  more  on 
the  subject  until  he  had  made  further  in- 
quiries. Perhaps  the  error  was  one  of 
time,  and  not  of  fact. 

Poles  in  Prussia.]]  Lord  Brougham 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
on  a  question  of  considerable  interest. 
Some  time  ago  a  number  of  refugees  from 
Russian  Poland  had  sought  shelter  in  the 
dominions  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  They 
were  allowed  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
Posen,  which,  as  their  Lordships  all  knew, 
formed  a  part  of  Ancient  Poland,  but  by 
the  partition  of  1773,  was  annexed  to 
Prussia.  Recently  some  ill-feeling  was 
excited  against  those  persons,  and  the 
Prussian  government  had  thought  fit  to 
issue  a  proclamation  commanding  their 
immediate  departure  from  that  place.  No 
sufficient  reasons  were  adduced  for  such  a 
proceeding,  and  it:  was  exceedingly  unlike 
the  government  of  the  illustrious  prince 
who  ruled  that  kingdom  to  take  such  a 
step,  unless  some  great  necessity  seemed 
to  demand  it.  It  was  most  improbable, 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  lightly 
adopted ;  and  one  would  be  led  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  must  arise  from  circum- 
stances that  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public.  It  was  to  be 
hoped,  that  extreme  measures  had  not 
been  adopted  against  the  whole  of  these 
persons  on  account  of  the  misconduct  of 
some  individuals.  He  should  feel  obliged 
to  his  noble  Friend  for  any  information 
that  he  could  afford  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  obliged  to 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  for  the  tnti^^ 
mation  which  he  had  given  of  his  intention 
to  put  a  question  to  him  on  this  subject. 
He  was  not,  however,  in  a  condition  to 
afford  the  information  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  required.  He  was  aware, 
that  the  Prussian  Government  had  taken 
steps  for  the  removal  of  the  Polish  re« 
fugees ;  but  he  knew  not  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  that  determina- 
tion. He  however,  agreed  with  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  in  thinking,  that  it  was 
not  likely—that  it  was  very  improbabloi 
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that  the  Priusian  government  would  do 
anything  harsh  or  unfeeling,  unless  they 
had  reasons  which  they  could  allege  in 
JQstificatioo. 

Ma.  R.  O'OoRMAN.]  Lord  Campbell 
wished  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  case  of  an  individual  who  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  by  something  which  had 
(xrcurred  a  few  evenings   ago   in    their 
Lordships'  House.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
he  alluded  was  Mr.  Richard  O'Gorman, 
who  was  one  of  the  Grand  Jurors  before 
whom  the  indictment  with  reference  to  the 
late  State  Trials  in  Dublin  was  placed.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  the  Motion  of 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby),  Lord  Roden  stated »  as  reported 
in  The  Times  newspaper,  thut  the  ques- 
tion was  considered  in  Ireland  as  a  ques- 
tion on  the  decision  of  which  depended 
whether  the  Protestant  or  the  Roman 
Catholic    Church   should    preponderate. 

''  Such  (said  the  noble  Earl)  being  the  pre- 
valent opioiony  it  was  quite  natural,  without 
at  all  impeaching  the  oaths  of  Roman  Catho- 
licsy  or  imputing  it  to  them,  that  as  Jurors, 
they  would  not  return  an  honest  verdict — it 
was  natural  to  suppose,  that  such  an  impression 
most  necessarily  produce  some  bias  in  their 
minds.  In  this  pomt  of  view  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land  could  act  upon  a  Jury  without  being  more 
or  less  biassed  in  their  opinions.  As  a  case  in 
point  he  would  instance  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  Grand  Jury  upon  the  finding  of  the 
bills.  There  were  three  Roman  Catholics  upon 
that  Jury,  and  one  of  them  came  into  the 
Jury-box  after  the  bills  were  found,  and 
though  he  had  been  sworn  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow-Jurors, 
declared,  that  he  for  his  part,  dissented  from 
the  finding." 

Here,  according  to  the  report,  there 
were  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear."  The  Earl  of 
Roden  stated,  with  that  openness  and 
candour  which  belonged  to  him,  that  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O'Gorman  was 
calculated  to  inflict  a  great  blow  against 
reposing  confidence  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, as  connected  with  this  Trial.  Now, 
the  fact  was,  that  when  this  finding  was 
returned,  it  was  signed  by  the  foreman, 
'*  A  true  bill,  for  self  and  fellows; "  and, 
thus  signed,  it  conveyed  the  notion  that 
all  the  Grand  Jury  had  concurred  in  the 
finding.  Mr.  O'Gorman  was  then  in 
Court,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  dissented  from  the  finding,  and  he 
itated  the  fact,    NoW|  the  nobfe  Earl 


(Earl  Roden)  seemed  to  think,  that  in 
acting  thus,  Mr.  O'Gorman  had  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  his  oath,  because 
be  had  been  sworn  to  keep  his  own  coun- 
sel as  well  as  that  of  his  fellow-jurors* 
Now,  the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  have  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  the  oath  which  the 
Grand  Juror  took,  which  was,  that  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Grand  Jury 
should  not  be  disclosed,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  justice,  or  with  the 
verdict  that  might  ultimately  be  returned. 
The  examination  of  Grand  Jurors  was  not, 
however,  without  precedent.  In  the  7th 
volume  of  the  State  Trials  a  case  was  re- 
ported, where  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Ju- 
rors were  openly  examined  at  the  Old 
Bailey  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  they 
had  decided.  And  there  was  another  case 
in  which  Lord  Kenyon  allowed  a  Grand 
Juror  to  be  examined.  So  that  it  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  O'Gorman  had  not  acted 
in  any  way  that  was  censurable. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  By  whom  were 
the  Grand  Jurors  examined  ? 
Lord  Campbell :  By  the  Judges. 
The  Lord  Chancellor:  That  was  by  no 
means  unusual :  but  it  was  a  very  differ* 
ent  thing  when  a  Grand  Juror  came  into 
Court  and  declared,  without  being  re- 
quired, what  course  be  took. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  it  was  a  very 
great  mistake,  if  it  were  supposed  that  hit 
noble  Friend,  who  was  not  present,  having 
been  obliged  to  leave  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  distressing  illness  in  his  fa- 
mily, had  harboured  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  throwing  out  any  accusation  against 
Mr.  O'Gorman,  or  had  meant  for  a  mo- 
ment to  insinuate,  that  that  gentleman 
had  violated  the  sanctity  of  his  oath.  His 
noble  Friend  was,  at  the  time,  arguing 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  striking 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  Petty  Jury; 
and  he  observed,  that  so  much  was  this 
considered  to  be  a  party  question  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  that  a  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  Mr.  O'Gorman,  was 
so  alarmed  that  it  should  be  supposed 
abroad  that  he  had  coincided  in  the  find- 
ing of  his  fellow-jurors,  that  he  took  the 
very  first  opportunity  of  declaring  his  dis- 
sent in  Court.  But  his  noble  Friend  had 
never  insinuated,  that  in  thus  acting,  Mr. 
O'Gorman  acted  contrary  to  his  oath. 
Now,  he  should  say  nothing  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  oath ;  but  this  he 
I  would  say,  that  he  thought  a  Juryman, 
1  whether  a  Grand  Juror  or  a  Petty  Juror, 
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was  bouDd  in  honour  lo  his  fellows  not  to 
disclose  what  passed  in  the  Jury-room, 
unless  required  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  such  as  the  re- 
quisition of  the  Judge,  to  declare  the 
counsel  of  himself  or  his  fellows.  Grand 
Jurors  and  Petty  Jurors  were  bound  in 
honour  to  their  fellows,  independent  of 
any  oath,  not  to  disclose  what  had  passed 
in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Jury-room.  If  a 
Judge  questions  them,  this,  of  course,  ab- 
solves them  from  the  obligation.  As  to 
Mr<  O'Gorman,  he  was  known  to  be  a 
most  respectable  man,  a  most  loyal  man. 
He  was  brother  to  Mr.  Porcell  O'Gorman, 
than  whom  a  more  honourable  man  did 
not  eitst.  They  were  both  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  But, 
when  that  great  Measure  was  carried  in 
1829,  they  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  to  abstain  from  all  further 
agitation. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  he  had  not 
asserted,  that  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Roden) 
had  intended  to  charge  Mr.  0*Gorman 
with  the  tiolation  of  his  oath* 

The  Marquess  of  Wtihneath  rose  to 
bear  testimotiy  to  the  hig^  respectability 
of  one  of  the  Messiv.  O'Qorman,  who  had 
for  some  time  filled  the  office  t:^  assistant 
barrister  in  the  county  in  which  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Westmeath)  lifed-^no  gen- 
tleman could  have  acquitted  himself  more 
honourably  or  mot«  efficiently  in  that  situ- 
ation than  had  Mr.  O'Oormao.  He  would 
merely  add,  that  he  had  himself  frequently 
sac  upon  Grand  Juries,  but  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  one  of  the  Jurors  going  into 
Court  afterwards  and  stating  the  part 
which  either  he  or  his  fellows  had  taken 
in  the  matter.  He  thought  it  exceedingly 
Improper  that  anything  should  go  forth  to 
the  public  which  wouki  tend  in  the  least 
to  encourage  an  idea  of  the  propriety  of 
such  a  coarse  upon  the  part  of  a  Grand 
Juror. 

Lord  Whamckffe  was  quite  sure,  that 
for  a  Juror  to  declare  in  open  Court,  the 
course  he  had  taken  upon  a  bill  brought 
before  them,  was  quite  at  variance  with 
the  practice  in  this  country. 

Lord  Campbdl  was  fisr  from  saying, 
that  it  was  proper  for  Jurors  to  do  so ; 
but  this  was  a  case  in  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  foreman  signing  the  bill, 
^  A  tnie  bill,  fbr  self  and  fellows,''  im- 
plyifig  that  the  Jury  were  unanimous  in 
finding  it,  a  gentleman  thouriit  it  neces- 
•ary  to  dechns  his  dinent  nom  a  judg- 


ment in  which  he  would  otherwise  hare 
been  deemed  concurrent. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  that  in  Ireland, 
it  was  the  invariable  form  for  the  foreinaa 
to  sign  bills,  *'  Eor  self  and  fellows/' 

Subject  dropped. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OP   COMMONS, 
Monday,  Pebrwary  26,  1844. 
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Bills.  VuUic^^l*'  WitneMos  Indannity  (Gaming). 
PrhMit^l*'  SaSibiiry  Braneh  RAOwayt  Yaik  bimI  SMr- 
l»raushllaihniftSemBN«tifi«Ma»  UfaAiush  CaHto 
Market 
T-  Maocfaoter  ciMi  Loads  Railway  (Bradford  Branch) ; 
Huddenfield  Branch  Railway  i  Rodidale  G«a ;  Brandc* 
BurtKM  Indonirts  L«ds  and  Sdby  RflUwsy  PonhaOT  i 
Saofs  NatiiraliiBition  t  Blandioftcr  and  Laods  Railway 
(Heywood  Branch) :  Manohester  and  Leeda  Railway  (Bury 
Braoch);  Wich  Tree  RoMlsi  Blniili«ham  Omal  Navi- 
gatioQfi  NorwidiMMl  BnndxA RaUway t  Oieaft  Wcsleni 
Railways  Birkenhead  Docki  s  Birkenhead  Improve- 
nient« 

PBTiTtowa  PEBtBiiTBn.  By  Mr.  O^ConMB.  fhm  TuUy* 
liah,  and  195  places,  ftir  Repeal  of  Uie  Union.  —  From 
HaiUngton,  and  FDcktti«tDn  Uakaa,  fiir  Amwwlnwnt  of 
ttie  Poor  Uw^-From  Truio,  i«Binit  laetMse  of  MUttvy 
BrtaMithinenti.^From  Sandwich,  fix  a  Harbour  of  Re- 
ftigc^— By  Mr.  S.  Crawftud,  ftom  Bdinborgfa,  fbr  With- 
holdfaig  die  Soppliok  •*  From  KgIid,  and  Lom,  Ibr  la- 
cnaie  nf  RemnneratloD  to  Sahoohnailen  (Seotknd).— 
Fram  llwlihartrtil,  R.  Hlehok,  and  Oraa  VaoMMtli, 
req^eetfas  Window  Tax  on  UflMsad  VietwdlcniP-Bir  Mr. 
Dennistouo,  ftom  Gla^w,  respecting  the  State  of  Ire- 
land.'^By  Mr.  Macaulay,  ftom  fidinbmi^,  for  Repeal  of 
Twpa  Dntlek— From  Sanmel  Oondon,  Ibr  Cdnddemtion 
of  Ma  Caw.    Fruui  Dundee*  wpurth^  Unlveoity  Plro- 


Redress  of  Grist akces  —  Sufplt 
-—The  Income  Tax.]  On  the  Motion 
that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair  for 
the  House  to  resolre  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply 

Mr.  &  Crawford  rose,  apesably  to  the 
notice  which  he  had  given,  to  move  the 
postponement  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  he  should  en- 
deavour as  clearly  as  possible  to  state  to 
the  House  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
to  bring  forward  the  subject,  and  the  ob- 
jects which  Imnelled  him  to  make  that 
Motion.  He  had  recently  witnessed  a 
nine  days*  fight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a'iight  in  which  he  took  no  part, 
and  from  which  he  feared  no  practical  re- 
sult would  be  found  to  follow.  They  had 
been  engaged  in  firing  blank  cartridges, 
without  producing  any  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ; 
it  was  a  conflict  of  parties,  in  which  the 
great  and  important  interests  of  the  peo- 
pie  were  little  concerned.  It  was  a  long 
continued  war  of  words»  and  the  testtlt 
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was,  Ibat'the  fiotory  weot  to  those  who 
bad  the  greatest  number  at  their  side. 
Now  be  was  of  opioion  that  the  result 
ought  not  solely  to  depend  on  such  a 
cause,  and  that  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
lo  the  just  demands  of  the  people  for  their 
righu^  although  the  numbers  of  those  op* 
posed  to  them  might  be  greater  than  those 
who  were  fatourable  to  those  rights.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  when  an  intruding 
army  oame  into  a  country,  the  duty  of  a 
skilful  general  opposed  to  such  an  army 
was  to  cut  off  the  eupplies,  and  he  pro- 
poeed,  therefore,  in  a  civil  movement, 
to  adopt  the  course  of  the  skilful  general, 
and  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  intruding 
party  in  order  to  bring  them  to  just  and 
iwasooable  terms*  It  was  on  that  ptm* 
ciple  and  with  that  view  that  be  brought 
forward  his  Motion,  in  order  to  bring  the 
party  which  was  opposed  to  him  to  ternu, 
aod  to  rally  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
aoUe  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  order  to 
fight  the  real  battle  for  the  rights  of  the 
people*  The  noble  Lord  had  not  the 
country  with  him,  for  he  did  not  found 
bk  proceedings  upon  principles  which 
were  calculated  to  bring  the  people  round 
him  io  such  a  way  as  would  enable  him 
lo  overcome  his  enemies.  He  would  first 
refer  to  a  resolutiou  on  this  subject,  which 
be  moved  on  a  former  occasion,  as  be  be* 
lieved  that  he  had  been  by  some  hon.  Mem«> 
bers  to  a  certain  degree  misunderstood. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  appeared 
to  think  that  he  denied  the  competency  of 
the  House  to  vole  the  Supplies*  Now,  what 
be  said  was,  that  if  the  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  the  House  were  true, 
it  would  not  be  competent,  aod  that  the 
House  ought  to  investigate  those  charges 
and  ledress  the  erievanoes  of  the  people 
before  the  Supplies  were  voted.  He  bad 
previously  referred  to  petitions  which  had 
neen  presented  containing  those  cbaiges. 
One  of  those  petitioas  was  from  the  Chart- 
ists, aod  it  contained  charges  which,  as 
the  House  bad  received  the  petitions, 
ought.  In  his  opioion,  to  have  been  inves- 
tigated. Another  was  presented  from  Bir- 
mingham^ signed  by  the  Mayor.  It  stated 
tbat  the  Hoase  of  Commons  did  not  re- 
piesenl  the  people,  that  it  had  not  the 
eoo£denoe  of  the  people,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  Members  had  obtained  their 
seate  by  bribery  and  corruptioo,  and  that 
Parliamentary  proceedings  were  influenced 
by  setfisb  and  party  motives  rather  than 
i^  a  t9f/ui  for  the  iolensis  of  the  people, 


and  that  there  was  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  gross  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  carelessness  of  their  wel< 
fare.  The  House  received  that  petition, 
and,  having  received  it,  he  would  ask  was 
it  not  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  al* 
legations  which  it  contained  ?  If  the 
charges  were  not  true,  why  did  the  House 
receive  it,  and  as  the  House  had  received  it, 
was  it  not  incumbent  on  the  House  lo 
cause  an  investigation  into  the  troth? 
The  House  ought  not  to  vote  the  Supplies 
until  they  had  inquired  into  those  charges* 
The  House  of  Commons,  represented  cer« 
tain  classes^lt  represented  the  Landed 
Aristocracy — it  represented  a  part  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  it  represented  the 
monied  classes,  but  the  large  mass  of  the 
working  classes  were  unrepresented.  He 
put  it  to  the  House,  then,  to  say  if  they 
were  the  virtual  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  if  they  were  not,  how  could 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  vote  the 
Supplies?  He  called  on  the  House  to 
institute  an  inquiry  as  to  what  exteasioo 
of  the  Frsnchise  would  make  it  a  true 
represeotatioo  of  the  people,  before  the 
Supplies  were  voted.  There  was  another 
eonskleratioo  with  referenee  to  the  Esti* 
mates,  to  which  he  begged  to  direct  ibe 
attention  of  the  House.  In  the  Moliou 
which  be  gave  aotke  of,  be  elated  hie  in- 
tention to  move  that  the  coosideratkMi  of 
the  Estimates  be  postponed  till  after  Easter, 
for  he  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  ought  to  be  brought  before  the 
House  before  any  part  of  them  was  consi- 
dered. Taxation  had  increased  greatly  of 
late  years,  and  they  ought  to  inqutreinloibe 
cause  of  that  increase,  and  into  the  means 
of  diminishing  it.  In  1836,  the  Expeo* 
diture  of  the  country  was  44,900,000/.  it 
had  now  incieaaed  lo  49j5MfiWLy  and 
before  they  voted  the  Supplies  they  ought 
to  consider  whether  the  SxpenditUre  of 
the  country  could  be  reduced.  He 
thought  that  his  Motion  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  every  Member  who  wae  ao  ad« 
vocate  for  economy,  and  he  hoped  to  have 
the  eupport  of  the  hon  Member  for  Mon* 
trose,  who  had  so  long  endeavoured  lo  re^ 
duee  the  public  Ezpeudtiure.  The  Mem- 
bers who  advocated  the  repeul  of  the  Cora 
Laws  ought  to  support  him,  and  the  Irish 
Membera  ought  also  to  eupport  him.  The 
Irish  people  deaMndod  the  same  Corpo* 
rale  Reform  as  bad  been  granted  lo  Eng* 
land.  Oa  thai  point  there  had  been  a 
peofMseof  sone  aiMlieraiu»»  but  iheiu 
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was  no  security  that  it  would  go  to  the 
extent  that  was  justly  demanded.  The 
secood  point  was,  that  a  proportionate 
number  of  Representatives  be  given  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Was  there  the  smallest 
hope  that  this  demand,  however  just  and 
legitimate,  would  be  conceded.  Next,  an 
equalisation  of  religious  freedom  with  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  was  re- 
quired, and  that  with  that  view  the  people 
of  Ireland  should  be  disembarrassed  of 
the  burthen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  its  revenues  applied  to  education  and 
other  temporal  purposes.  Had  any  Irish 
Member  reason  to  expect  that  they  would 
effectually  obtain  any  one  of  these  objects  ? 
He  maintained  that  the  Irish  Members 
ought  not  to  go  home  satisfied,  without 
having  used  every  exertion  to  extort  the 
concession  of  these  demands  from  the  Go- 
vernment. He  called  upon  the  Irish 
Members  not  only  to  support  this  Motion, 
but  to  exert  their  energies  in  every  possible 
way  to  prevent  the  present  Government, 
or  any  Government,  from  refusing  those 
demands  which  were  just  and  reasonable. 
He  bad  heard  certain  constructions  put 
upon  law  proceedings  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  those  constructions  very 
ingeniously  argued  by  lawyers  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  construction  of  lawyers  was 
of  little  consequence  to  Governments,  if 
they  had  the  power  to  stretch  the  law  to 
their  own  purposes.  The  real  construc- 
tion which  they  would  require  was  that  of 
the  Commander  of  the  troops.  He  was 
the  man  that  would  interpret  the  law  for 
them  more  usefully  than  any  other.  If  a 
Government  could  stretch  the  law  to  op- 
press the  people,  they  would  effect  that 
purpose ;  but  the  real  question  was,  had 
they  the  power  to  execute  that  object? 
The  Commander-in-Chief  was  the  adviser 
to  answer  that  question  for  them.  Nothing 
could  more  clearly  or  plainly  show  this 
than  a  re£erence  to  Irish  history  for  fifty 
years  back.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  intention  to  as- 
semble meetings  in  military  terms,  to  col- 
lect in  military  array,  and  at  which  the 
people  were  to  go  in  a  sort  of  procession, 
resembling  the  march  of  troops;  but  at 
former  periods  the  Government  was  not 
so  easily  alarmed.  He  remembered  the 
time  when  the  people  of  Ireland  assem- 
bled actually  in  military  array,  and  any 
Gentleman  who  remembered  the  Irish 
Volunteers  must  be  aware  that  they  as- 
serted the  right  to  carry  arms,  and  to  as- 


semble in  arms,  and  demand  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  that  they  actually  so  assem- 
bled and  demanded  the  red ressof  grievances 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Had  any  Go- 
vernment asserted  that  they  were  conspi- 
rators ?  No ; — and  why  ?  Because  it  had 
not  the  power.  The  Government  was  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  the  demand  of  redress 
made  by  men  who  had  arms  in  their 
hands.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  volun- 
teers. It  was  an  altered  case  now,  when 
Arms  Bills  were  passed  to  prevent  the 
people  of  Ireland  from  having  arms,  even 
for  their  own  defence.  The  Volunteers, 
asserted  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  to  call 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  as  an  armed 
body.  It  was  curious  to  remark  some  of 
theproceedingsof  that  day.  In  the  Journals 
of  the  period  was  to  be  found  an  Address 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1782,  which  re- 
corded the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  and 
showed  what  had  been  accomplished.  The 
hon.  Member  read  an  Address,  which 
claimed  an  enforcement  of  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  and  asserted  the 
right  of  legislation  to  be  in  the  Irish  Par- 
liament independent  of  England.  Those 
were  the  proceedings  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  at  that  time  the  Government  were  as 
anxious  to  uphold  English  laws,  as  the 
Government  opposite  now  was  to  maintain 
the  Union.  This  armed  body  subsisted  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  was  never  de- 
clared illegal  or  a  conspiracy;  but  on 
four  different  occasions  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  for  their  services  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  against  foreign  in- 
vaders, and  internally  enforcing  the  laws 
in  aid  of  the  civil  power.  What  was  the 
consequence  of  the  conciliatory  course 
then  adopted  ?  In  the  following  year,  the 
year  1783,  6,000  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Ireland,  the  ordinary  force  being 
12,000,  and  those  who  remained  were 
recruits  and  undisciplined  soldiers.  The 
people  were  left  to  their  own  protection. 
How  different  was  the  state  of  things  now  I 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  speech 
commented  on  the  nature  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, and  he  admitted  that  it  had  be- 
come as  corrupt  a  Parliament  as  could 
well  be,  but  it  had  nevertheless,  during  its 
existence  conferred  incalculable  benefits 
upon  the  Irish  people,  for  it  was  possible 
that  sometimes  the  most  corrupt  bodies 
could  be  influenced  by  popular  fervour  and 
do  good  towards  the  people.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  corruptions  of  the  Parlia- 
menti  and  the  divisions  amongst  the  people^ 
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the  Irish  nation  lost  all  power,  and  down 
to  this  day  the  evil  had  remained  in  full 
force.  Since  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of 
1798,  a  state  of  suffering  and  violence 
had  pervaded  that  country  from  one  cause 
or  another,  but  chiefly  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  small  party  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  great  majority.  He  was  surprised  that 
no  allusion  had  been  made  in  the  late  De- 
hate  to  that  enormous  insult  to  Ireland, 
the  Arms  Act,  from  which  he  thought  a 
great  mass  of  evil  would  arise,  but  he  sup. 
posed  the  reason  for  this  silence  was,  that 
the  working  out  of  that  Act  was  found 
qoite  impracticable.  With  respect  to  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  all  he 
should  say  was  that  many  persons  looked 
at  it  with  great  dislike,  because  it  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a  desire  in  the 
Commissioners  to  screen  the  Landlords. 
He  hoped  the  Commission  would  do  its 
duty«  if  it  did  it  would  effect  great  good, 
and  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would 
join  in  condemning  it  without  a  trial. 
The  Government,  in  defending  themselves 
for  the  use  of  military  power,  said  that 
they  were  not  the  cause  of  the  agitation 
which  had  been  raised  in  Ireland.  He 
must  deny  the  correctness  of  that  apology. 
There  would  be  no  agitation  which  would 
he  at  all  dangerous  to  the  Government, 
if  it  were  not  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  Ireland.  It  was 
this  which  caused  agitation,  and  what  he 
maintained  was,  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  keep  up  an 
army  which  would  enable  it  to  refuse  re- 
dress. It  is  the  duty  of  Members  to  take 
every  means  that  the  forms  of  the  House 
sanctioned,  to  prevent  the  keeping  up  an 
enormous  army  for  such  a  purpose.  All 
these  matters  ought  to  be  considered,  and, 
if  possible,  remedied,  before  the  House 
voted  those  Estimates  for  the  Army,  which 
would  enable  the  Government  to  withhold 
the  redress  which  was  called  for.  There 
had  been  a  considerable  manifestation  of 
public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  on 
that  occasion.  On  referring  to  the  votes 
of  the  House,  he  found  that  Petitions  had 
been  presented  from  thirty-four  different 
places,  calling  upon  the  House  to  refuse 
supplies  until  the  grievances  of  the  people 
should  have  been  redressed.  The  Peti- 
tion  which  he  had  presented  that  day  from 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  well  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  House ;  that  Petition  was 
signed   by  17,000  persons.    In  order  to 


show  that  he  was  justified  by  the  feelinga 
of  his  constituents  in  taking  this  course, 
he  need  only  refer  to  the  memorial  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  the  Borough  of 
Rochdale,  requiring  him  to  refuse  supplies 
until  the  grievances  of  the  people  haa  been 
redressed.  In  the  opinion  of  the. memo- 
rialist, that  was  a  Constitutional,  just, 
and  necessary  course.  The  Petition  was 
signed  by  5,500  inhabitants  of  Rochdale, 
and  by  400  Electors — a  larger  number 
than  had  voted  for  him  at  the  time  of  his 
return  for  that  Borough.  He  admitted 
that  oppositidh  to  the  Government  in  the 
voting  of  Supplies  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken on  light  grounds;  but  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  grounds  were  now  amply  sufficient. 
The  liberties  of  the  people  were  in  danger. 
If  such  proceedings  as  had  taV:en  place  in 
Ireland  were  permitted  to  continue,  the 
power  of  the  people  to  express  their  opi- 
nions would  be  suppressed.  There  was  a 
disposition  exhibited  to  restrain  the  liberty 
of  speech ;  and  on  this  account,  among 
others,  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  this 
course.  The  country  was  in  a  most  alarm- 
ing  condition,  and  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  those  Members  who  repre- 
sented the  people  in  that  House  should 
take  such  means  as  were  in  their  power  to 
secure  redress.  Those  who  deprecated 
the  use  of  physical  force,  were  bound  to 
use  every  means  in  their  power  to  make 
moral  power  efficacious  in  procuring  re- 
dress, lest  men  should  resort  to  other 
means.  He  might  possibly  be  asked,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  remedy  if  it 
were  capable  of  being  carried  out  ?  He 
admitted  that  the  result  would  necessarily 
be,  either  that  the  Minister  must  redress 
grievances  or  resign.  He  did  not  desire 
to  see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  that  posi- 
tion, if  he  would  only  hold  out  the  smallest 
hope  of  redress.  He  did  not  hope  that  he 
alone  could  make  any  impression  on  the 
House  in  reference  to  this  question ;  all 
he  could  do  was,  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  take  the  grievances  of  the 
country  into  his  serious  consideration.  He 
wished  to  prevent  any  supply  being  voted 
until  some  indications  should  be  given  of 
an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
people.  Whether  such  a  course  should 
be  adopted  or  not,  depended  upon  the 
other  representatives  of  the  people.  He 
had  done  his  duty  by  proposing  the  course 
which  he  had  proposed.  The  House 
would  adopt  whatever  course  it  might  think 
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proper.  He  had  abttained  from  making^ 
any  mere  ad  captandum  proposition  for 
the  mere  purpoae  of  catching  a  few  stray 
▼otert.  He  thought  that  a  grand  stand 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  country,  particularly  when  the 
Army  Estimate  should  be  proposed.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  consideration  of  the 
Estimates  for  the  several  branches  of  the 
public  service  be  postponed  till  after  the 
Easter  recess. 

Colonel  Rawdon  said,  it  was  not  with- 
out reluctance  that  he  rose  (o  second  the 
Motion.  He  had  always  hitherto  opposed 
Motions  of  this  kind,  but  he  must  say  that 
the  Measures  promised  with  respect  to 
Ireland  were  not  of  so  comprehensive  a 
nature  as  h«  had  wished  for.  There  was, 
in  Parliamentary  language  a  form  '<  in 
another  place,**  which  the  Members  of 
that  House  did  not  in  effect  possets,  but 
he  wished  to  be  understood  as  entering 
bis  **  Protest*'  against  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Government.  The  social  and  Polit- 
ical condition  of  Ireland  was  such  that 
every  man  who  wished  for  the  good  of  that 
country  must  be  anxious  for  inquiry,  and 
the  Government  ought  to  have  consented 
to  such  an  inquiry.  Nations,  like  indivi- 
duals, were  not  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  affairs,  and,  therefore,  he  would  quote 
as  an  authority,  with  respect  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  a  writer  who  had 
been  cited  in  the  former  Debate,  and 
against  whose  impartiality  there  could  t>e 
no  imputation,  as  he  was  a  foreigner. 
Mr.  Kohl,  in  quoting  from  M.  Beaumont, 
said — 

**  A  French  author,  Beaumont,  who  had  seen 
the  Irish  peasant  in  bis  cabin  and  the  North 
American  Indian  in  his  wigwam,  has  assured 
us  that  the  savage  is  better  provided  for  than 
the  poof  Biao  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tioo  may  be  raised,  whether  in  the  whole 
world,  a  nation  is  to  be  found,  that  is  sub- 
jected to  such  physical  privations  as  the  pea- 
santry in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  This  fact 
cannot  be  placed  in  too  strong  a  light,  for,  if 
it  can  once  be  shown  the  wretchedness  of  the 
Irish  population  is  without  a  parallel  example 
on  the  Globe,  surely  every  friend  of  humanity 
will  feel  himself  called  on  to  reflect  whether 
means  may  not  be  found  for  remedying  an  evil 
of  so  astounding  a  magnitude.'' 

He  went  on  to  say,  speaking  of  Prus« 

sia— 

*'  We  have  beggars  and  paupers  among  us, 
but  they  form  at  least  ao  exception  ;  whereas, 
in  Ireland^  beggary  or  abject  poverty,  is  the 


prevailing  rule.  The  nation  is  one  ef  beggars, 
and  they  who  are  above  beggary,  seem  to  form 
the  exception.  Every  other  day  they  feed  upoa 
potatoes,  and  nothing  but  potatoes.  Now, 
this  is  inhuman,  for  the  appetite  and  stomach 
of  man  claim  variety  in  food,  and  nowhere 
else  do  we  find  human  beings  gnawing,  from 
year's  end  (to  year's  end,  at  the  same  root, 
berry,  or  weed.  There  are  animals  who  do 
so,  but  human  beings  nowhere  except  in  Ire- 
land." 

He  ,asked  whether  any  man  of  feeling 
could  read  this  description  of  the  Irish 
people  without  feeling  that  it  was  one 
which  imperatively  demanded  redress  ? 
The  author  proceeded  to  say — 

"  There  are  nations  of  slaves,  but  they  have, 
by  long  custom  been  made  unconscious  of  the 
yoke  of  slavery.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Irish,  who  have  a  strong  feeling  within 
them,  and  are  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  of 
the  yoke  they  have  to  bear.  They  are  intelU* 
gent  enough  to  know  the  injustice  done  them 
by  the  distorted  laws  of  their  country." 

Here  an  impartial  Foreigner  said,  that  in- 
justice was  done  to  the  Irish  people  by  the 
distorted  laws  of  their  country.  He  knew 
it  must  weary  the  House  to  speak  on  the 
subje9t  of  Ireland  after  the  long  Debate 
that  had  taken  place  on  that  subject,  but 
the  House  mast  recollect  that  more  Bng- 
liah  Members  had  spoken  than  Irish,  and 
ha  hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  say  a  few  words.  They  had 
not  had  an  intelligible  answer  yet  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  what  course 
he  intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land. He  had  held  out  no  hopes  of  re- 
dress for  the  wrongs  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. For  the  present  the  door  might 
be  considered  shut  against  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. The  Irish  Members  must  go  back 
and  tell  their  constituents,  that  there  were 
no  hopes  for  the  people  of  Ireland  horn 
that  House.  He  had  heard  the  other 
evening,  with  some  indignation,  an  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  express  a  wish  that 
agitation  should  be  put  down  In  that 
House.  He  (Col.  Rawdon)  said,  that  that 
House  was  the  place  for  agitation  >-the 
constitutional  and  the  proper  place.  He 
still  clung  to  the  Act  of  Union,  but  when 
he  heard  such  expressions  as  those  he  had 
alluded  to,  his  feelings,  he  mnst  say, 
began  to  waver.  If  there  could  be  found 
one  way  more  successful  than  another  to 
increase  agitation,  it  would  be  in  attempt- 
ing to  suppress  the  discuasbn  of  Irish 
grievances  in  that  House.  He  sincerely 
believed  the  time   was   come  at  which 
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Irisfatnen  sbonld  make  themMlvas  more 
beard  in  that  House.  They  must  be  more 
heard,  for  the  GovernraeDi  were  not  de- 
termined on  what  was  necessary  and  right. 
He  ooald  assure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  that,  however  concilia- 
tory hia  expressions  were,  he  could  see 
nothing  tangible  in  his  intentions.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  might  stave  off  sub- 
stantial Measures  for  a  time,  but  it  would 
be  only  for  a  time.  Until  he  consented 
to  a  great  alteration  in  the  Church,  and 
to  a  Franchise  equal  tojthat  of  England, 
there  could  be  no  hope  of  permanent 
peace  in  Ireland.  For  these  reasons  he 
seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  H.  Douglai,  in  reply  to  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  just  spoken,  assured  him 
that  what  he  had  said  the  other  night  had 
been   apoken  in  no  heat,  and  certainly 
with  no  bad  feeling  towards  Ireland.  What 
he  had  said  was,  that  he  considered  the 
Motion  then  before    the   House  as  one 
brought  forward  for  a  party  purpose,  and 
not  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  agitation  going  on  out  of 
doors ;  and  that  when  it  should  have  been 
as  triamphantly  pat  down  by  rejecting  the 
noble  Lord's  Motion,  as  the  agitation  out 
of  doors,  had  so  far  been  effectually  sup- 
pressed, he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  should  be 
happy  to  contribute  his  efforts  to  redress 
or  remove  any  grievances  of  which  Ireland 
might  have  cause  to  complain,  so  far  as 
this  might  be  consistent  with  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution^  in  Church  and  State. 
Mr.  fV.  William  had  listened  with  al- 
tentk)n  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Rochdale,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
any  particular  ground  for  the  course  which 
he  propossd  to  take  on  this  occasion.     If 
bis  hon.  Friend  had  added  to  his  Motion 
that  very  important  proposition  which  he 
hsd  advanced  in    his  speech,  that  the 
vhole  of  the  Estimates  ought  to  be  before 
the  Honee  previously  to  any  of  them  be- 
iag  voted,  and  that  the  whole  should  be 
merred  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  should 
feel  bound  to  vote  with  him,  and  should 
consider  it  the  duty  of  every  liberal  man 
ia  that  House  to  give  such  a  proposition 
bit  sapport;    but  as  the  Motion  merely 
proposed  the  postponement  of  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Estimates  till  after  the 
£siter  recess,  without,  so  far  as  he  could 
vadetstand,  any  distinct  or  peculiar  ground 
for  that  oourse  being  shown,  he  did  not 
feel  that  the  proposition  was  one  which 
beld  out  any  great  advantage.    He  himf 


self|  as  hfi  hon.  Friend  knew.ivas  not  in  a 
hurry  to  vote  away  these  enormous  soma 
of  the  public  money.  If  any  effectual 
good  could  be  done  by  postponing  from 
to-night  the  vote  of  the  vast  amount  of 
money  that  was  called  for— twelve  mil- 
lions, in  two  Estimates—he  should  oppose 
such  a  proposition.  But  he  rose  princi- 
pally to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  House 
having  before  it  the  Estimates  for  the 
Army,  Ordnance,  and  Miscellaneous  8er« 
vices,  before  it  was  called  upon  to  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates ;  and  he  must  further  say,  that  he 
thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  also  to  bring  forward  his  Financial 
Budget  before  he  called  for  a  Vote  of  any 
Supplies:  that  he  ought  to  state  the 
sources  from  which  he  proposed  to  de- 
rive the  revenue  now  required.  Last  year 
it  was  true,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  able  to  make  both  ends  meet,  with 
an  addition  of  two  and  a-half  millions, 
and  five  and  a-half  millions — altogether 
eight  millions  beyond  whst  the  people 
were  burthened  with  a  few  years  ago. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  shook  his 
head,  but  it  was  a  fact,  that  5  per  cent, 
had  been  added  to  the  general  taxation, 
and  10  per  cent,  to  what  were  called  the 
Asseaaeo  Taxes ;  and  a  little  ealcolatioo 
would  show  this  produced  the  reihlt  be 
had  slated ;  and  the  income  Tax  was 
five  millions  and  a-balf,  or  close  upon 
it.  The  country  was  actually  never  ac- 
quainted with  the  exact  amount  of  its  tax- 
ation, nor  how  much  of  it  was  intercepted 
on  its  way  to  the  Treasury,  which  amounted 
to  four  millions  and  a-half,  deducted 
for  cost  of  collection.  There  were,  for 
instance,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs, 
who  had  been  reported  to  the  Crown 
to  be  totally  unfit  for  their  situations,  and 
yet  who  intercepted  taxation  on  its  wav  to 
the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  l,900,o6of. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  had  stated  last  year 
that  there  had  been  a  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  of  1,400,000/.,  but  this 
was  not  clearly  proved  by  the  financial 
account  lately  presented  :  for  on  the  other 
side  of  the  account  it  appeared,  that 
1,300,000/.  had  been  received  from  the 
sale  of  the  Chinese  dollars,  1,200,000/. 
had  been  paid  for  the  China  opium 
which  had  been  seized,  and  another  part 
of  the  account  showed  that  1,600,000/. 
had  been  borrowed  to  pay  for  the 
opium.      If   there  was  a  Select   Com* 
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mittee  properly  constituted,  not  com- 
posed of  Members  of  the  existing  Go- 
vernment nor  of  the  late  Government, 
but  of  independent  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, attached  to  no  party,  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  prove  from  the  practice 
and  experience  of  former  years,  that  a 
large  amount  might  be  saved  to  the  coun- 
try. He  would  ask,  what  reason  could 
there  be  for  this  enormous  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  required  by  these 
estimates,  when  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session  Her  Majesty  had  informed  the 
House,  that  she  had  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  the  most  amicable  disposition  on 
the  part  of  all  Foreign  Powers  and  of  un- 
interrupted peace?  What  were  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  the  case?  In  1835  the 
amount  of  the  Navy  Estimates  was  less 
by  2,000,000/.  than  this  year,  In  1835, 
the  Navy  Estimates  were  4,254,000/., 
and  in  the  present  year  they  were 
6,285,000/.  Could,  he  asked,  the  rea- 
son be  stated  for  that  vast  increase? 
The  marines  on  ahore  in  1837,  1838, 
and  1839,  were  3,500  men,  in  1841-2 
the  number  was  4,000  men,  and  now 
they  were  6,500  men.  In  his  opin- 
ion, this  was  a  surreptitious  mode  of 
keeping  up  a  standing  army.  What 
else^  he  would  ask,  could  be  their  reason 
for  increasing  this  force,  but  in  fact  to 
add  to  the  army  of  129.677  men,  a 
larger  army  than  ever  was  known  in  this 
country  since  the  occupation  of  France. 
He  should  like  to  hear  this  explained,  the 
more  so  when  they  considered,  that  inde- 
pendently of  this  large  army,  no  less  than 
10,000  pensioners  had  been  embodied  by 
a  vote  of  that  House  last  year.  Did  they 
support  this  large  military  establishment 
because  they  proposed  to  govern  the 
country  by  military  force?  for  if  they 
did  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  fo- 
reign relations  of  this  country,  there  could 
be  no  pretence  for  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  told  them  the  other  night, 
.  that  they  intended  to  govern  Ireland  upon 
Tory  principles;  that  was  to  perpetuate 
the  oppression  of  the  people;  and  as 
long  as  they  persevered  in  that,  they 
could  not  reduce  this  Estimate.  In  the 
amount  of  the  Estimates,  they  had  good 
proof  that  the  Government  was  resolved 
upon  persevering  in  the  policy  that  had 
been  announced  by  them.  He  called 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to 
say  why  it  was  that  he  required  now 
34,000  men  for  the  Navy,  when  in  1822 


only  21,000  were  wanted,  and  in  1834-35 
they  had  but  27,000.  What  he  asked, 
were  the  circumstances  that  required  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  at  the 
former  period  ?  Another  important  point 
was,  the  vast  amount  of  the  Navy  Pension 
List.  In  1818,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  half-pay  and  pensions  of  the  Navy 
was  1,230,000/.,  and  what  did  the  House 
suppose  it  to  be  now  ?  1,400,000/.  This 
was  twenty-eight  years  after  the  peace. 
The  accounts  of  the  Army  were  clear  in 
every  item;  whilst  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates nothing  was  clear,  and  some  items 
were  actually  unintelligible.  In  1818  just 
after  the  peace,  the  pensions  of  the  wi- 
dows and  children  of  officers  in  the  navy 
were  1 1 8,800/.  He  begged  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  this  subject:  because,  if  that 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  give  an  expla- 
nation, he  was  determined  to  divide  the 
House  on  every  particular  item  in  the 
Estimates.  In  1822,  those  pensions  were 
112,000/.:  and  this  year  they  were 
210,000/.  Why  had  the  increase  taken 
place  ?  Let  them,  then,  compare  this  with 
the  amountof  the  pensions  given  to  the  men 
who  fought  their  battles.  It  was  207,000/. 
That  was  3,000/.  less  than  the  pensions 
of  these  widows  of  Officers.  Could  it,  he 
asked,  be  any  wonder,  that  the  men 
felt  themselves  ill-used?  That  they 
should,  in  consequence,  have  joined  the 
Americans  in  the  last  War,  fought  against 
the  British  flag,  and  in  some  instances 
successfully.  He  had  next  to  call  theii 
attention  to  the  pensions  in  the  Civil  De- 
partment of  the  Navy—that  is,  clerks  in 
Somerset  House.  In  1818,  the  amount 
of  these  was  99,600/.  This  year  it  was 
163,000/.  That  was  very  near  double  its 
amount  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
Another  point  to  which  he  had  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
the  vast  expenditure  on  their  Dock-yards. 
The  amount  proposed  this  year  was 
290,000/.,  and  during  the  last  five  years 
it  had  been  1,123,000/.  These  sums 
were  for  Dockyards  alone ;  and  ycft  not  a 
single  Dockyard,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pembroke,  had  been  enlarged 
since  the  last  War.  Why  had  there  been 
that  increase  in  the  last  five  years, 
when,  during  the  preceding  five  years,  the 
whole  expenditure  was  430,000/.  ?  That 
was  during  the  time  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment.   It  appeared  to  him  that  these  vast 
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ioms  of  money  were  expended  without 
necessity.  He  was  sure  that  the  boo. 
Gentleman  could  not  show  the  necessity 
for  it ;  210,000/.  for  the  widows  of  Nsvy 
Officers  was  principally  paid  by  taxes  on 
the  poor  out  of  their  nine  shillings  a-week, 
whilst  in  their  misery  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them  but  the  sorrows  of  the  work- 
house. He  called  upon  the  House  to 
compare  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
counts were  presented  to  them  from  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  upon  this 
fery  subject — the  pensions  to  the  widows 
and  children  of  Officers.  In  the  one,  they 
were  clear  and  distinct.  He  gave  no 
opinion  upon  them,  but  in  the  other  case 
a  much  larger  amount  was  required,  and 
yet  no  explanation  whatever  was  ^iven. 
He  thought  he  had  now  stated  sufficient 
reasons  to  show  why  the  Estimates  should 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  where 
they  might  examine  all  the  items,  and  go 
into  all  the  details.  He  was  perfectly 
convinced  of  this,  that  if  they  had  for 
that  purpose  a  Committee  such  as  that  of 
1828,  the  result  would  be  a  great  saving 
of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Fielden  said,  before  voting  Sup- 
plies, it  bad  become  necessary  to  inquire 
how  the  sums  to  be  voted  had  been  raised, 
who  were  taxed  and  made  to  pay  them, 
the  manner  in  which  taxes  were  levied, 
and  whether  or  not  a  mode  of  levy,  legal, 
fair,  and  impartial,  was  carried  on,  or  one 
of  great  oppression  and  injustice  P  audit 
was  particularly  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  wrong  had  been  committed 
by  official  persons  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  avowedly  arbitrary  enactment  called 
the  Property  and  Income  Tax  Act  ?  He 
believed  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
money  raised  under  that  Act  was  forced 
out  of  the  pockets  of  tradesmen  and  others 
by  the  most  arbitrary  process  of  assess- 
ment this  country  had  ever  known.  The 
injustice  towards  the  poor  done  by  indirect 
taxation  on  the  articles  of  necessity  they 
purchased,  and  on  which  the  duties  were 
so  much  higher  per  cent,  than  on  the  ar- 
ticles consumed  by  the  rich,  had  been  so 
ably  exposed  by' the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry,  that  he  would  not  say  more 
upon  it  than  that  the  case  had  shown  so 
great  an  injustice  to  the  poor  as  to  war- 
rant the  withholding  of  Supplies,  unless 
an  assurance  were  given  by  Ministers  that 
these  glaring  irregularities  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  Stamp  Taxes,  and  many 
others,  were   also  unfairly   imposed  and 
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enforced,  and  equally  required  revision  ; 
but  on  that  occasion  he  proposed  to  make 
known  to  the  House  the  iniquitous  and 
oppressive  mode  in  which  the  Income  Tax 
was  assessed  and  exacted.  He  had  heard 
of  many  cases  in  which  persons  had  been 
assessed  by  the  district  Commissioners, 
and  made  to  pay  on  profits  derived  from 
trade  and  manufactures,  when  so  far  from 
profit  having  accrued  for  the  three  years 
previous  to  the  year  of  assessment,  consi- 
derable loss  had  been  sustained.  These 
assessments  had  been  acted  on,  the  goods 
of  the  parties  seized  and  sold,  although 
they  had  tendered  proof  on  oath  to  the 
fact  that  no  profit  existed.  He  concurred 
in  an  observation  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Colonel,  the  Member  for  Lincoln,  that 
ibis  country  was  governed,  not  by  Law, 
but  by  Commissioners,  who  swarmed  over 
the  land,  whose  powers  were  almost  un- 
limited, and  against  whom  there  was  no 
appeal.  He  was  reluctant  to  speak  on  his 
own  affairs,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  per- 
forming a  public  duty  in  illustrating  a 
great  public  grievance  by  reference  to  his 
own  case.  He  was  speaking  now,  not  of 
the  Property  Tax,  but  of  the  Income  Tax, 
and  he  would  detail  to  the  House  what 
had  happened,  he  believed,  to  many  ma- 
nufactures of  his  own  class,  by  showing 
what  had  happened  to  himself.  In  his 
business  as  a  manufacturer,  he  was,  of 
course,  subject  to  a  tax  on  his  property  ; 
but  with  respect  to  income  from  that  bu- 
siness, he  was  subject  or  not,  according  as 
the  business  returned  profit  or  not.  He  and 
his  partners  had  received  a  letter,  which 
he  would  read  :— 

**  Stampt  and  Taxes,  Somenet-houte,  Febru^ 
ary  14,  1844.  Gentlemen — Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes  having 
directed  immediate  process  to  be  issued  for 
your  arrear  of  Income  Tax  due  the  20th  of 
March  last,  amounting  to  350/ ,  and  returned 
into  the  Exchequer,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that, 
in  order  to  save  the  expenses  of  a  levy  by  the 
Sheriff,  the  amount  most  be  paid  to  Mr.  Peter 
Ormerod,  of  Todroorden,  the  collector,  before 
the  24th  instant.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  J.  Timm,  solicitor  for  Stamps 
and  Taxes." 

To  Messrs.  Fielden." 

Now,  he  would  wish  the  House  to  mark 
that  that  letter  informed  him  and  his  part- 
ners that  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes  had  directed  process  to  issue  for 
arrears  of  Income-Tax,  due  the  20th  of 
March  last,  that  was  more  than  eleven 
months  ago.     Why  had  not  that  demand 
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been  enforced  before  ?  He  bad  asked  for 
no  credit.  If  the  debt  was  due  from  bim 
and  bis  partners,  they  ought  to  have  been 
made  to  pay  it  long  ago.  He  denied  the 
debt.  He  feared  that  many,  who  could 
less  afford  to  lose  the  money,  had  been 
assessed  with  equal  injustice,  but  made  to 
pay  because  too  weak  to  offer  resistance. 
He  would  now  go  into  details,  for  it  was 
right  that  the  House  and  the  country 
should  know  the  vexatious  and  unjust 
manner  the  taxes  were  wrung  from  those 
who  paid  them.  If  he  and  his  brothers 
had  been  the  only  parties  unjustly  treated 
under  the  Income  Tax,  the  House  would 
not  have  heard  a  word  from  him  of  their 
case ;  but  when  he  knew  that  great  num- 
bers complained  of  the  same  grievance, 
and  having  been  again  and  again  applied 
to  to  take  up  the  question,  and  expose  the 
injustice  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
omcials  and  Commissioners,  he  should 
incur  the  charge  of  negligence  if  he  did 
not  do  so.  As  the  case  of  himself  and  his 
partners  would  probably  be  the  case  of 
thousands,  which  was,  of  course,  familiar 
to  himself,  he  would  state  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  1842  he  received  a  printed 
form,  requiring  him  to  make  a  true  return 
of  the  profits  of  his  trade  under  schedule 
D,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April, 
1843.  He  filled  up  the  paper  with  the 
word  ''  nothing,"  as  the  fact  was.  On  the 
24th  of  January,  1843,  be  received  a  no« 
tice  that  the  Commissioners  had  made  ao 
assessment  on  him  for  the  year  ending  the 
5th  of  April,  1843,  in  these  words  :-- 

**  To  duties  granted  by  schedule  D  on  pro- 
fits  on  trade,  professions,  foreign  property, 
casual  profits,  12,000/.  Duty  payable,  350/. 
Dated  this  31st  of  December,  1843.  J.Woods, 
Clerk  to  the  Commissioners.'' 

He  gave  notice  that  he  should  appeal, 
and  on  the  16th  of  February,  1843,  at- 
tended the  Commissioners  at  Rochdale, 
and  being,  as  they  required,  first  sworn, 
was  examined  by  them,  and  stated  that 
he  had  made  a  true  return,  that  the  busi- 
siness  of  himself  and  partners  had  not 
yielded  a  profit,  but  had  caused  a  loss.  The 
chairman  asked  if  there  was  no  profit  on  the 
average  of  the  then  three  last  years.  He 
answered  no ;  that  he  had  been  required 
to  make  a  true  return,  and  any  other  than 
the  one  he  made  would  not  have  been 
true.     One  of  the  Commissioners  said, 

**  Mr.  Fielden  should  understand,  that  in 
ascertaining  profits  no  interest  is  allowed  to 


be  deducted  for  the  capital  employed  in  their 
business." 

He  answered  that  he  had  so  understood 
the  Act,  and  that  the  capital  he  and  his 
partners  had  employed  in  their  business 
had  been  entirely  unproductive,  and  had 
diminished  in  amount  during  the  three 
vears.  Other  questions  and  answers  fol- 
lowed, after  which  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  said,  that  the  Commissioners  were 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  of  in* 
quiry,  and  a  precept  was  handed  to  him 
to  fill  up  and  return  to  Mr.  Woods  within 
six  days.  He  (Mr.  Fielden)  said  he 
would  see  what  return  he  could  make  to 
it,  and  on  rising  to  leave  the  room,  he 
was  informed  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes, 
then  preeent,  that  he  would  be  wanted 
there  again  after  the  precept  was  returned. 
He  assented,  and  was  told  he  should  know 
when  and  where.  The  precept  required 
a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  profits 
on  an  average  of  the  then  last  three  years, 
and  of  gross  profits,  which  were  to  be 
very  full  and  particular.  Within  the  six 
days  he  returned  the  precept  as  required, 
and  stated  in  it — 

**  That  we  had  no  means  of  making  out  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account  of  profit  and  loss 
on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years,  nor  of 
our  gross  profits,  otherwise  than  by  an  ac- 
count in  the  following  form,  which  would 
require  an  estimate  of  stock  on  hand  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  that  period,  and  the 
result  would  show  a  heavy  loss  without  any 
interest  charged  on  capital  employed  :— 

**  PROFIT  ANO  LOSS. 

Dr.    To  stock  three  years  ago 

To  materials  purchased  since 
To  wages  and  expenses  paid 
To  rent  of  premises  charged  with 
Property-tax  under  schedule  A 
Cr,    By  stock  now 

By  sales 

By  bad  debts  and  other  losses  in 

trade       

^        Balance  showing  a  heavy  loss  on 
the  last  three  years" 

To  this  notification  no  answer  was  re- 
turned from  the  Commissioners,  but  he 
and  his  partners  were  served  with  a  notice, 
dated  March  30,  1843,  by  the  collectors 
of  the  district,  that  they  were  returned  in 
a  schedule  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
district  as  defaulters  in  the  sum  of  175/. 
then  due,  and  that,  unless  paid,  process 
would  issue  against  them.  On  receiving 
this  he  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  received  him  most  cour- 
teously, and  listened  to  him  with  atten^ 
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lion:  The  right  hon.  Qentleman  made 
iDqutry,  and  the  result  was,  that  he  re- 
ceived froin  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
had  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners, 
through  Mr.  Woods,  their  clerk,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taies, 
through  Mr.  Pressley.  This  was  the 
letter:^ 

**  Stamp$  and  Taxes,  London,  27th  of 
Afarchf  1843. — Sir,  I  hate  laid  before  the 
Board  your  letter  of  the  15th,  relative  to  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Fieldeo,  under  the  Property- 
tax  Act,  and,  in  reply,  I  am  directed  to  state, 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  proper  course  to  be 
punued  is  for  the  Commissioners  to  direct 
another  precept  to  the  parties,  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  120,  requiriug  them  to  deli- 
ver within  a  reasonable  but  limited  time  a 
schedule  containing  certain  specific  particu- 
lars, such  as  the  amount  of  the  several  items 
set  forth  respectively  under  the  head  of 
'  debtor  and  creditor,'  in  their  letter  of  the 
3ist  ultimo  addressed  to  you,  and  any  other 
particulars  which  the  Commissioners  may 
think  requisite  to  enable  them  to  determine 
the  appeal ;  and  that,  in  default  of  the  par- 
ties delivering  such  a  schedule  within  the 
time  limited,  Uie  Commissioners  will  be  justi- 
fied in  confirming  the  assessment ;  or,  if  such 
a  schedule  should  be  delivered,  the  Commis- 
sioners may,  in  like  manner,  call  for  any  fur- 
ther information  that  they  may  deem  requisite 
and  so  on  from  time  to  time  until  they  are 
satisfied ;  and  further,  that  they  may  call  upon 
the  parties  to  be  examined  vha  voce  before 
them,  but  not  upon  oath;  and  lastly,  that 
they  may  require  the  parties  to  verify  on  oath 
the  statemants  contained  in  the  schedules  deli- 
vered, add  also  the  substance  of  their  answers 
taken  down  in  writing  on  their  vha  voce  ex- 
amination (the  parties  having  liberty  pre- 
viously to  amend  such  schedules  and  state- 
ments provided  by  section  122) ;  but,  that  if 
the  parties  do  so  verify  the  same  on  oath,  the 
Commissioners  are  bound  to  decide  the  ap- 
peal according  to  the  result  of  the  schedules 
and  examination.  I  am  to  add,  that  the 
Board  think  that  a  precept,  calling  upon  the 
parties  for  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  of 
profits  and  loss  is  too  general  and  vague  to 
justify  the  Commissioners  in  confirming  the 
assessment  in  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
C.  Pressley.  To  J.  Woods,  Esq.,  Clerk  to 
Commissioners,  Rochdale.'' 

This  letter  suggested  two  things  to  the 
Commissioners:  first,  that  they  should 
require  of  him  and  his  partners  a  schedule 
containing  certain  particulars,  such  as  the 
amount  of  the  several  items  set  forth  re- 
spectively in  the  form  which  he  had  sent 
them,  to  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable 
time;  and,  secondly,  that  the  account 
called  for  by  the  Commissioners  was  too 


general  and  vague,  and  that  they  were  not 
justified  in  confirming  their  assessment. 
He  had  never  since  been  called  upon  for 
the  account  suggested  by  himself,  and  thus 
plainly  approved  by  the  Board  of  Stamps 
and  Taxes,  and  yet  he  had  now  received  the 
notice  that  his  goods  were  to  be  seized  by 
the  Sheriff  to  satisfy  a  demand, that  he  had 
the  authority  of  the  Board  at  Somerset 
F^ouse  for  saying  was  not  legally  due. 
He  and  his  partners  had  resolved  to  resist 
this  arbitrary  and  illegal  act  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  though  they  would  suffer 
the  Government,  if  it  liked,  to  come  and 
seize  upon  their  property,  thev  would 
never  pay  a  tax  on  profit  that  had  not  ac- 
crued to  them,  and  which  they  had  al- 
ready sworn  they  had  not  realised.  So 
much  for  the  year  1842  ;  the  year  1843, 
he  also  returned  **  nothing,"  as  profits  of 
trade  as  before.  On  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  he  received  notice  that  the 
Commissioners  had  again  assessed  him  for 
profits,  12,000/.  This  notice  was  dated 
1.5th  of  December,  1843,  and  signed  "  J. 
Woods,  clerk  to  the  Commissioners."  He 
again  appealed,  and  on  the  1 1th  of  Janu- 
ary went  before  the  Commissioners^  and 
stated  to  them  that  he  and  his  partners, 
instead  of  a  profit  on  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding, had  sustained  a  heavy  loss ;  that 
they  held  a  heavy  stock  of  goods  which 
had  been  accumulating  over  that  period, 
and  that  the  value  of  their  stock  upon  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  had  been  less  and 
less  every  succeeding  stock-taking  during 
that  period ;  that  the  raw  material  used 
in  their  manufactures  had  fallen  lower  and 
lower  until  July  last,  when  it  was  at  the 
lowest;  that  they  had  kept  up  wages, 
which,  had  they  been  reduced,  would  have 
caused  much  suffering  among  their  work- 
people— that  they  had  made  bad  debts  to 
a  considerable  amount — that  the  accumu- 
lated stock  at  the  end  of  the  three  years 
was  not  worth  what  it  had  cost,  and  that 
the  capital  employed  under  schedule  D  at 
the  commencement  of  the  three  years  had 
diminished  in  amount  at  the  end  of  that 
period.  After  many  questions  on  these 
points,  a  precept  was  put  into  his  hand 
requiring  answers  to  these  questions : — 

<*  State  each  trade  or  profession  you  are  en- 
gaged in,  where  they  are  respectively  carried 
on,  and  who  are  the  partners  in  each ;  state 
the  capital  employed  in  each  concern,  dis- 
tinguishing the  amount  belonging  to  each 
partner. 

'*  State  the  amount  of  interest  on  your  bank- 
ing account. 
L2 
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*<  State  the  incoine  from  Ireland,  or  from 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  DominioDs,  or  from  any 
foreign  securities  or  possessions. 

"  State  the  amount  of  the  balance  of  profits 
in  eacli  concern,  separately,  for  each  of  the 
three  last  years. 

"  State  the  particular  deductions  made  in 
forming  the  above  balances — 

**  For  rent  or  taxes,  or  other  expenditure  of 
or  connected  with  the  dwelling  house. 

"  For  rent,  or  taxes,  or  other  expenditure  of 
or  connected  with  buildings  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

"  For  bad  debts,  specifying  whether  the  par- 
ties are  bankrupts,  or  compounding,  or  how 
otherwise. 

'^  For  wages  or  board  of  servants. 

^  For  improvements  or  repairs  of  premises, 
or  depreciation  in  value  thereof. 

«  For  average  losses. 

**  For  repairs  or  supply  of  utensils  or  ma- 
chinery, or  depreciation  in  value  thereof. 

**  Have  you  made  any  and  what  deductions 
for  losses  by  bank  or  railways,  or  mining  ad- 
ventures, or  any  other  not  connected  with  your 
trade?  or  from  capital  withdrawn  from  trade  ? 
or  from  sums  employed  or  to  be  empfoyed  as 
capital  therein,  or  on  account  or  pretence  of 
interest  or  capital  ?  or  on  account  of  the  main- 
tenance of  yourself,  family,  or  establishment  ? 
or  for  any  annuity,  interest  of  money,  or  other 
payment  gratuitously  allowed  or  otherwise? 
or  on  account  of  any  monies,  property,  or  un- 
appropriated credits,  reserved  or  set  apart, 
being  portion  of  or  appertaining  to  your  capital 
or  undivided  profits,  not  elsewhere  assessed  ? 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  account  is 
to  embrace  the  period  of  three  years,  notwith- 
standing any  change  or  succession  of  a  firm,  or 
of  the  partners  therein." 

The  20th  of  January  was  fixed  on  as 
the  day  for  a  fiirther  hearing  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  that  day  he  attended  the 
Board  again,  and,  having  looked  over  the 
questions,  told  the  Commissioners  that  be 
could  not  possibly  answer  them,  and  he 
did  not  believe  any  one  carrying  on  such  a 
business  as  his  could  do  so ;  but  that  he 
had  made  out  a  statement,  showing  the 
amount  of  capital  in  his  business  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  for  which  they 
had  asked  for  a  return,  and  the  amount  of 
the  same  at  the  termination  of  it,  which 
showed  a  great  loss.  A  long  examination 
followed  on  this  document,  in  which  he 
informed  the  Commissioners  that  these 
amounts  were  obtained  by  valuations  made 
by  him  and  his  brothers  at  their  stock- 
takings, not  to  meet  any  demands  for  pro- 
fits on  income,  but  to  determine  each 
partner's  share  and  interest  in  their  joint 
property  at  the  time,  and  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  one  or  more,  dying  be- 


fore the  next  stock-taking,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  out  of  the  coocern ;  that  he 
and  his  partners  signed  a  balance  sheet  at 
every  stock-taking.  He  asked  the  Com- 
missioners what  more  they  required  of 
him?  Whether  they  disbelieved  him? 
They  answered,  ''  No."  He  desired  to 
know  if  they  wished  to  see  his  books. 
They  again  answered,  *<  No."  He  told 
them  that  if  they  did,  and  he  did  not  force 
from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  said,  and  that  he  had  a 
losing  business,  he  would  submit  to  the 
charge.  He  was  then  asked  to  withdraw; 
and  being  called  in  again,  was  told  by  the 
Chairman  that  they  had  confirmed  the  as- 
sessment, but  that  if,  on  the  5th  of  April 
next,  he  could  prove  to  them  that  he  had 
no  profit  in  his  trade  on  the  year  ending 
that  day,  they  would  make  a  return  of  the 
duty  as  directed  by  the  133rd  Section  of 
the  Act.  He  told  the  Commissioners  that 
they  had  done  him  injustice,  and  that  he 
would  not  pay,  upon  which  the  Chairman 
observed,  that  the  Commissioners  had 
been  instructed  by  the  officials  present. 
With  respect  to  the  first  year  he  had,  he 
thought,  clearly  shown  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions from  Somerset  House.  He  called 
on  the  Government  to  inquire  into  his 
own  and  other  cases  of  the  tike  kind,  be- 
fore he  could  sanction  the  vote  of  supply. 
As  to  the  second  year  in  which  he  had 
been  assessed,  he  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment here  to  interpose  and  prevent  an 
equal  violation  of  this  law,  sufficiently 
odious  when  administered  in  its  letter,  but 
intolerable  as  administered  by  the  present 
Commissioners.  What  right  had  they  to 
require  him  to  attend  there  again  on  the 
6th  of  April  next,  and  prove  whether  or 
not  he  had  made  any  profit  on  the  year 
ending  on  that  day?  None.  It  was  a 
stretch  of  power  which  he  called  on  the 
Government  to  look  into  at  once,  for  be 
could  tell  them  that,  although  this  had 
been  borne  once  or  twice,  there  were  mur- 
murs arising  that  would  burst  forth  on  a 
repetition  of  this  injustice.  The  Act  itself 
contained  a  rule  for  the  computation  of 
profits  on  an  average  of  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  of  assessment.  The  words 
were  these ; — 

"  Rule  1 .  The  duty  to  be  charged  in  respect 
thereof  shall  be  computed  on  a  sum  not  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
fits or  gains  of  such  trade,  manufacture,  adven- 
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tare,  or  concern,  upon  a  fair  and  just  average 
of  three  years,  ending  on  such  day  of  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  of  assessment 
on  which  the  accounts  of  the  said  trade,  roa- 
oofacture,  or  concern,  shall  have  been  usually 
made  up,  or  on  the  5th  day  of  April  preceding 
the  year  of  assessment.*' 

Looking  at  that  rule,  he  thought  the 
Commissioners  were  prohibited  from  an 
inquiry  as  to  profits  accruing  in  the  year 
of  assessment,  and  this  he  told  them,  and 
that  when  that  year  came  to  charge  he 
would  deal  honestly  by  them,  and  make 
a  return  on  that,  unless,  indeed,  they 
drove  him,  by  their  acts  of  injustice,  to 
follow  the  example  of  a  neighbour  of  his 
and  make  no  return  at  all.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  support  the  Motion  for  post- 
poning Supplies  till  grievances  such  as 
these  and  others  complained  of  had  some 
promise  of  redress. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  thought  it  would  save 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  be  In  every 
way  more  satisfactory,  if  he  reserved  his 
explanations  upon  the  several  points 
mooted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry, 
until  they  got  into  the  Estimates,  instead 
of  introducing  any  preliminary  explana- 
tion in  regard  to  them. 

Dr.  Bowring  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  was  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale. 
The  question  was  one  which  involved  a 
great  constitutional  principle,  and  a  great 
popular  right.  He  thought  that  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  unrepresented  portion 
of  thecommunity  laboured  under  a  griev- 
ous wrong  in  being  obliged  to  pay  taxes 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
authority  of  this  House,  in  which  they  had 
no  persons  deputed  by  them  to  watch 
over  their  interests.  He  thought  it  hard 
and  cruel,  unjust  and  unconstitutional, 
that  the  unrepresented  millions  of  the 
community,  whilst  they  had  to  pay  taxes, 
should  have  no  voice  in  this  Assembly. 
This  was  a  grievance  which  met  them  at 
every  turn — it  was  one  which  was  deeply 
and  seriously  thought  upon  by  the  public, 
amongst  whom  a  very  deep-rooted  feeling 
of  discontent  had  manifested  itself  upon 
the  subject.  He  would  not  trespass  longer 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  than  to  re- 
peat his  approval  of  the  Motion,  and  his 
strong  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  case, 
when  out  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions, 
which  our  population  extended  to,  only 
about  000  million  was  represented. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said , 
with  respect  to  the  complaints  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  he  begged 
to  say,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  more  control  in  the  matter  he  com- 
plained of,  than  any  individual  Member  of 
the  House.  The  hon. Gentleman  sometime 
ago  said  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  two 
Commissioners  in  his  district,  and  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  caused  an 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  subject.  It 
appeared  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  a  nil  return,  that  he  had  been  ap- 
plied to  make  a  new  return,  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  refusing  to  do  so,  after 
some  discussion,  he  was  assessed.  The 
Government  had  no  power  to  interfere  in 
such  a  matter ;  but  there  was  a  Clause  in 
the  Act  which  gave  the  power  to  any  per- 
son who  considered  himself  aggrieved, 
through  the  incompetency  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  give  a  proper  decision  on  his 
case,  to  make  an  application  to  special 
Commissioners  to  investigate  it. 

Mr.  £.  B,  Roche  in  supporting  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale,  was  anxious  to  offer  a 
few  observations  explanatory  of  the  vote 
he  was  about  to  give.  He  was  quite  aware 
that  it  was  an  extreme  course  to  interpose 
any  impediment  to  the  passing  of  the 
Estimates,  and  could  only  be  justified  by 
an  extreme  case ;  but  he  thought  the  pre- 
sent was  an  extreme  case.  Now  he  would 
take  the  statements  of  the  ri(;ht  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  and  the  Law  Ofii- 
cers  of  the  Government,  as  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  country  with  which  he 
(Mr.  Roche)  was  connected.  It  had  been 
asserted  by  those  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen that  Ireland  (which  contained  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Empire)  was  convulsed  with  a 
treasonable  and  seditious  agitation  ;  and 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
country  were  united  in  a  conspiracy  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  State.  If  this 
great  disaffection  did  exist,  how  had  it 
been  met  by  the  Government }  Had  they 
reasoned  with  the  people,  or  treated  them 
as  reasonable  beings  ?  No ;  but  they  bad 
tried  to  put  down  the  agitation  by  what 
was  called — and  in  this  instance  it  was 
not  misnamed — the  strong  arm  of  the 
law.  But  could  they  suppose  that  Ire- 
land, when  she  put  forth  a  manifesto  of 
bondjide  grievances,  would  submit  to  be 
bullied  out  of  U?    He  wished  to  know 
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what  was  to  be  done  for  that  country  ? 
Were  the  Government  united ;  were  the  I 
various  Members  of  it  of  one  mind  upon  ' 
the  important  question  how  Ireland  was 
to  be  governed  ?  It  was  true  they  had 
some  conciliatory  speeches  during  the 
recent  debate.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  made 
a  conciliatory  speech,  but  it  was  too  much 
to  expect  his  constituents  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  conciliatory  speech  coming  from 
one  Member  of  that  which  is  not  a  united 
Cabinet.  But  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Lord 
Stanley)  was  anything  but  conciliatory. 
Then  they  could  not  forget  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  only  last  year  declared 
that  conciliation  in  reference  to  Ireland  was 
exhausted,  and  if  they  looked  at  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  speech  of  the  other  night 
they  would  find  that  very  little  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  his  opinions.  He  had 
no  desire  to  allude  to — though  it  was  im- 
possible to  forget  the  fact — that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stigmatised  his  (Mr. 
Roche's)  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and 
colleague  (Mr.  O'Connell),  and  those  who 
had  joined  with  him,  in  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion, as  convicted  conspirators.  But  what 
he  was  anxious  to  know — what  his  con- 
stituents were  anxious  to  know  —  was, 
what  was  to  be  done  for  Ireland  in  the 
shape  of  legislation  ?  How  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Franchise  to  be  dealt  with  ? 
Had  they  heard  anything  in  the  speeches 
either  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  or  the  right  hon. 
the  Home  Secretary  to  elucidate  that  im- 
portant question  ?  There  was  a  habit 
which  obtained  amongst  the  leading  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  of  beating  about 
the  bush  when  they  came  to  speak  of 
practical  subjects  of  legislation.  They 
would  tell  you  what  you  asked  for,  and 
what  you  might  ask  for,  but  not  what 
they  would  give  you.  He  had  been  sent 
to  that  House  by  his  constituents  to  as« 
certain  what  the  intentions  of  Government 
were  in  the  way  of  legislation  ;  what  was 
really  to  be  done  for  them :  and  now  what 
answer  was  he  to  give  them  ?  Another 
important  question  was  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland.  Now,  in  what  state 
had  that  been  left  by  the  debate  of  the 
last  fortnight  ?  His  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  Recorder  of  Dublin  had 
expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  Government  upon  that 


subject ;  but  was  it  possible  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  be 
satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  ?  But 
whether  or  not,  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
people  of  Ireland;  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  announcement  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  madci  the  state- 
ment which  had  satisfied  the  right  hon. 
the  Recorder,  that  it  was  now  agreed  the 
Protestant  Established  Church  should  be 
maintained  as  a  political  institution.  As 
commissions  were  now  so  fashionable,  he 
thought  they  might  well,  before  they  came 
to  such  a  determination,  appoint  a  com* 
mission  to  inquire  how  far  that  Church 
had  served  them  as  a  political  institution  ? 
The  people  of  Ireland  would  never  be 
content  until  the  political  nuisance  which 
the  Established  Church  was  felt  to  be  in 
Ireland  was  abated.  Returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  Franchise,  if  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  would,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, bring  forward  a  good,  useful, 
and  fair  measure,  it  would  be  received 
with  gratitude,  and  should  have  his  (Mr. 
Roche's)  best  assistance.  But  it  was  not 
enough  to  give  to  Ireland  a  fair  Fran- 
chise ;  the  Irish  people  required  not  only 
a  fair  and  reasonable  Franchise,  but  a 
fair  representation  in  Parliament.  They 
could  not  have  confidence  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  that  House  while  they  knew  that 
their  representatives  were  in  a  miserable 
minority  as  compared  with  the  representa- 
tives of  England.  They  wanted  to  know 
if  any  and  what  addition  there  was  to  be 
to  the  Franchise,  and  also  whether  there 
was  to  be  any  addition  in  the  number  of 
their  representatives,  so  as  to  place  Ireland 
in  this  respect  more  upon  an  equality  with 
England  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
He  did  not  wish  to  disturb  or  agitate  the 
people  of  Ireland,  nor  did  he  desire  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  legislation  in 
that  House,  if  they  gave  to  Ireland  an  in- 
dependent Legislature.  Send  him  to  Ire- 
land to  legislate  on  Irish  ground,  and  he 
would  make  his  bow  and  take  bis  depar- 
ture; but  while  they  refused  to  give  to 
Ireland  that  equality  to  which  she  had  a 
right,  and  at  the  same  time  told  him  (Mr. 
Roche)  that  it  was  illegal  to  agitate  in 
Ireland,  to  force  the  British  Parliament 
to  give  to  her  an  independent  representa- 
tion, he,  for  one,  would  lose  no  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  the  grievances  of  his  coun- 
try under  the  notice  of  the  House,  What 
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be  complained  of  was,  that  Government 
vere  not  alive — they  thought  they  were 
alive,  but  he  asssured  them  they  were  not 
— not  alive,  he  meant  to  the  dangers  of 
their  Irish  policy.  He  had  no  desire  to 
aggravate  those  dangers — dangers  impor- 
tant to  the  stability  of  the  country.  He 
admitted  it  fully.  But  what  he  held  was, 
that  the  Government  had  not  attempted 
to  avert  those  dangers  as  statesmen.  It 
had  been  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the 
present  occupation  of  Ireland  was  a  mili- 
tary one.  And  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
there  were  20,000  troops  and  10,000  armed 
police  In  Ireland,  and  a  large  number  of 
armed  steamers  in  the  harbours  and  off 
the  coast.  But  notwithstanding  this  large 
amount  of  force  which  was  now  main- 
tained in  Ireland,  be  must  tell  both  sides 
of  the  House  that  they  were  wrong — they 
did  not  hold  Ireland  by  military  posses- 
sion. They  had  fortified  barracks,  armed 
fortresses,  and  armed  steamers,  but  they 
had  not  an  armed  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try. The  only  parties  who  had  possession 
or  the  country  were  the  Irish  people.  You 
hold  it  not  by  military  possession,  but  by 
the  strong  affections  and  deep  love  and 
unchanging  lovalty  of  the  Irish  people  for 
their  present  Sovereign.  Notwithstanding 
the  ignorance  which  was  supposed  to 
prevail  amongst  the  Irish  people,  he 
assured  the  House  tbev  well  understood 
the  principles  of  a  limited  Monarchy 
and  a  representative  Government.  They 
could  distinguish  between  the  prejudices 
of  the  Monarch,  and  the  delinquencies 
of  the  Government.  They  remembered 
what  the  condition  of  the  country  was 
in  years  past  and  they  knew  what  re- 
ligious bigotry  and  national  hostility  in 
this  country  would  make  people  do; 
and  they  could  distinguish  between  the 
unpopularity  of  the  present  Government, 
and  the  love  and  affection  which  they  felt 
convinced,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Roche) 
knew  the  Sovereign  felt  for  her  Irish  sub- 
jects. He  remembered,  that  the  first  act 
of  her  reign  was  to  write  to  her  Lord 
Lieotenant  to  express  her  determination, 
that  equal  rights  and  redress  of  grievances 
should  be  enforced  in  Ireland.  Therefore 
he  said,  let  them  not  deceive  themselves. 
The  possession  by  which  Ireland  was  held, 
was  one  far  more  secure  than  if  they  had 
all  the  armies  in  Europe  in  that  country — 
it  was  the  possession  of  the  people,  tier 
Majesty  held  possession  of  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  her  Ministers  held 
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military  possession  of  the  barracks,  for- 
tresses, and  harbours.  He  had  no  wish 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House*  but  he 
could  not  avoid  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  and  he  did  it  without  any  disre- 
spect, that  the  Statesmen  by  whom  the 
country  was  now  governed  were  not  eaual 
to  the  great  occasion  to  which  we  bad 
arrived. 

Mr.  Gisbame  did  not  take  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  while  grievances 
existed,  the  House  must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed to  vote  the  Estimates,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  by  voting  the  Estimates, 
they  declared  that  no  grievances  existed. 
If  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  had 
been  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
Franchise,  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Government,  or  any  specific  grievance, 
before  going  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
he  should  support  it.  But  to  a  proposi- 
tion for  postponing  the  Estimates  until 
after  Easter,  without  saying  what  waa  to 
be  done  in  the  meantime,  he  could  not 
assent. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  word  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question.  Ayes  105 ; 
Noes  1 1 ; — Majority  94. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Arkwrjght,  6. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baillie,  Col. 
BaiUie,  U.  J. 
Bariug,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bortbwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Broadley,  H. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck.L.W. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Ciive,  Hon.  R.  H. 
Cockburne,rt.hn.SirG. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Denisoo,  £.  B. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas^  Sir  C.  E. 


Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gisbome,  T. 
Glad8t0De,rt.hn.W.E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt 
Gore,  M. 

Goulburn,  rt«  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.Sir  H* 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon,  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  Hod.  C. 
Hope,  O.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Humphery,  Ald^ 
Jermyn,  £. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H, 
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Knatchbullyrt.hD.Sir£ 
Knight,  U.  G. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
McNeill,  D. 
Masternian,  J, 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Mandy,  £.  M. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Peel,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
SandoD^  Visct. 


Shaw,  right  hon.  F. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stuart,  W.  V, 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Turner,  E. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 
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and  almost  every  class  of  ships  had,  under 
the  management  of  the  Navy  Board  been 
constructed  in  the  most  defective  manner, 
even  in  comparison  with  the  ships  of  other 
nations.  Then  there  was  the  construction 
of  the  dockyard  at  Sheerness — a  hobby  of 
Lord  Melville's — which  had  cost  the  coun- 
try four  or  five  millions,  and  was  perfectly 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  h\id 
been  constructed.  It  was  built  on  a  lee 
shore,  in  a  swamp,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  many  millions  of  piles  had  been 
driven  into  the  sea  to  form  a  foundation. 
It  had  been  undertaken  at  a  time  when 
steam  was  making  great  progress,  and 
when  every  man  might  have  seen  that 
vessels  might  ere  long  be  towed  further 
up.  It  was  at  all  times  exposed  to  the 
enemy,  and  he  very  much  doubted  whe- 
ther it  could  ever  be  effectually  defended. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  was  justified,  then, 
in  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Navy 
Boards.  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  assisted 
by  Sir  T.  Hardy,  than  whom  a  more 
gallant  and  distinguished  officer  had  never 
existed,  and  by  Admiral  Dundas,  had 
consolidated  the  several  Boards,  and  had 
placed  the  whole  direction  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  so  far  he 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  fully  concurred  in  what 
they  had  done.  For  two  years  before  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  entered  the  Admi- 
ralty, he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  had  himself  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  a  much 
stronger  measure  than  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced. He  now  came  to  the  consider- 
ation whether  the  system  which  had  been 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Blewitt,  R.  J.  O'Connell,  D. 

Bowrihg,  Dr.  Plumridge,  Capt. 

Duncan,  0.  Roche,  E.  B. 

Duncombe,  T.  Williams,  W. 
Fielden,  J.  tellebs. 

Hindley,  C.  Crawford,  S. 

Maher,  N.  Rawdon,  Col. 

On  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair, 

Supply— Navy  Estimates.]  Sir  C. 
Napier  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  paid 
attention  to  naval  subjects,  that  for  many 

years  previous    to    the  time    when    thes  substituted  for  the  old  one  was  good,  or 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  I  whether  there  were  not  still  defects  which 


filled  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  ' 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
had  been  managed  by  the  Boards,  namely, 
the  Victualling  Board,  the  Navy  Board, 
and  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  and  under 
those  Boards  it  was  well  known  by  every 
naval  man,  that  the  Navy  had  been  most 
improperly  managed.  First,  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  ships,  44-guo  ships 
were  built  with  their  lower  deck  ports  not 
three  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  lower 
guns  were  useless;  the  52-gun  ships  were 
but  little  better ;  and  then  there  were  the 
26 -gun  frigates,  which  could  neither  fight 
nor  run,  were  not  strong  enough  to  fight, 
and  had  no  keels  to  enable  them  to  run 
avvay — this  was  the  reason  that  so  many 
of  those  vessels  had  been  captured  by  the 
Americans.    Id  fact,  corvettes,  frigates, 


might  be  remedied.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, in  bringing  forward  his  scheme, 
stated  the  objections  of  many  distinguished 
officers,  including  Admiral  Rodney  and 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  to  the  old  constitution 
of  the  Navy  Board.  The  new  plan 
divided  the  government  of  the  Navy  into 
five  branches ~ there  was  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  the  Accountant  General,  the 
Storekeeper-General,  the  Victualling  De- 
partment, and  the  Medical  Department ; 
and  an  additional  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
wasappointed  to  take  up  these  duties.  Now 
every  naval  officer  who  knew  what  these 
duties  were,  knew  that  they  were  very 
great  and  laborious.  Too  much  duty  was 
put  upon  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  here  quoted 
the  opinions  of  several  Lords  of  the  Admi« 
ralty,  itating  objections  to  the  new  coo- 
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stitutioD  of  the  Admiralty.  The  officers  | 
of  the  Navy  Board  were  each  put  under  | 
several  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  They 
came  io  with  every  change  of  Ministry,  j 
and  were  necessarily  very  ignorant  of  the 
duties  of  their  departments.  But  the  plan 
was  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  as  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  minp^led  in  each  other's 
duties.  They  went  down  from  time  to 
time  to  Somerset  House  to  the  office  of 
the  Navy  Board,  where  they  merely  asked 
the  officials  there  how  things  went  on, 
took  their  hats,  and  went  off  again,  leav- 
ing all  the  real  duty  to  the  officers  of  (he 
Board,  who  were  not  responsible.  He 
must  state,  however,  that  the  Victualling 
and  the  Medical  Departments  were  well 
conducted,  because  one  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  at  the  head  of  each.  But  the 
officials  in  the  dockyards  had  a  great 
number  of  masters.  The  Accountant 
General,  the  Surteyor  General,  and  the 
Storekeeper  General  all  corresponded  with 
the  superintendent  of  the  dockyards.  He 
now  came  to  the  formation  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.  He  had  moved  for  some 
returns  in  1842,  with  a  view  of  showing 
how  many  persons  had  been  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  Admiralty  from  the 
Navy.  With  respect  to  the  principal  de- 
partments he  found*  that  there  were  in 
the  Surveyor  General's  Office  two  persons 
who  bad  never  been  at  sea,  in  the  Ac- 
countant General's  four  persons  similarly 
situated,  in  the  Storekeeper  General's  two 
persons  in  the  Victualling  Department, 
and  in  the  Hospital  six,  making  altogether 
fifteen  persons  in  these  important  offices 
who  had  never  seen  any  service.  The 
same  principle  was  carried  out  in  other 
departments.  He  had,  in  1842,  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  number  of  men  who 
had  seen  actual  service  at  sea,  and  who 
were  now  employed  at  the  Admiralty, 
from  the  post  of  watchman  upwards,  and 
he  found  there  were  only  two  in  the 
Surveyor  General's  Office,  four  in  the 
office  of  the  Accountant  General,  two  in 
the  Storekeeper's  Department,  one  in  the 
Victualling  Department,  and  six  in  the 
Hospital  Department — only  fifteen  in  all, 
who  had  ever  been  at  sea,  shared  any 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  an  establish^ 
ment  which  cost  the  country  110,000/. 
per  annum.  He  found  also  by  a  return 
made  in  1843,  that  there  were  only  165 
men  in  the  civil  service,  including  the 
dockyards,  who  had  ever  been  at  sea; 
wberai8  it  would  have  been  highly  cre- 


ditable to  them  to  have  given  employ- 
ment  to  old  sailors,  Serjeants  of  marines 
&c.  One  great  advantage  had  accrued  to 
the  public  from  his  motions  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  which  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
repay  him  for  his  exertions ;  it  was  a  great 
|K)int  gained,  that  on  every  ship  returning 
to  port,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  make 
a  return  of  his  best  officers  to  the  Port 
Admiral,  thus  ensuring  to  meritorious  ser- 
vices their  fair  consideration  and  ultimate 
reward.  He  had  moved  last  Session  for 
a  return  of  the  number  of  civil  situations 
under  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards, 
together  with  the  situations  from  whence 
the  occupants  were  taken,  and  by  whom 
the  parties  were  recommended.  His  ob- 
ject, was  to  get  at  the  number  of  gentle- 
men's servants  and  butlers  who  were  put 
into  those  situations,  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  would 
not  give  him  this  information — he  would 
only  give  the  numbers,  but  would  not 
state  by  whom  recommended,  nor  what 
the  previous  position  in  life.  He  had 
himself  a  servant,  and  a  friend  of  his  had 
another  servant,  and  both  of  them  applied 
to  him  to  get  them  into  the  dockyard. 
He  was  refused  at  once,  but  they  never- 
theless got  in,  though  how  he  could  not 
tell.  He  would  not  name  them  for  fear 
they  should  be  turned  out,  but  such  was 
the  way  in  which  these  situations  were 
bestowed.  He  would  now  call  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  promotions  in  the 
Navy  had  been  conducted  during  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  They  were  told, 
after  the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  been  some  time  in  office,  that 
he  had  introduced  a  spirit  into  the  Navy 
which  had  not  previously  existed — that 
the  ships  were  in  the  highest  state  of  order 
and  efficiency,  and  that  the  officers  knew 
that  they  had  but  to  excel  in  discipline 
and  their  promotion  was  safe.  It  was 
then  alleged  that  Government  went  on 
too  fast  in  promotion;  and  when  Lord 
Melbourne  came  into  office  there  was  a 
Treasury  Minute  that  the  promotions 
should  be  one  in  three.  Now,  what  had 
been  the  fact?  In  1830  there  had  been 
thirty-one  commanders  made  captains^ 
thirty-one  lieutenants  made  commanders, 
sixty-seven  midshipmen  made  lieutenants, 
sixteen  second  masters  made  masters, 
twenty-two  surgeons,  and  fifteen  pursers. 
The  obituary  of  that  year  was  twenty- two 
captains,  twenty-one  commanders,  and 
leventy-eigbt  lioutenanti.    At  the  end  of 
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thirteen  years,  from  1830  to  1843,  there 
had  been  332  commanders  made  captains, 
535  lieutenants  made  commanders,  945 
midshipmen  made  lieutenants;  and  the 
obituary  was  384  captains,  359  comman- 
ders, and  928  lieutenants.  After  this 
table  he  hoped  they  should  nerer  hear  a 
word  more  about  the  Treasury  Minute. 
Unless  they  came  to  a  regular  system  of 
giving  a  Retired  List  to  the  Nayy  it  was 
impossible  to  look  out  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  economy  in  promotion.  He 
asked  for  this  now  on  stronger  grounds 
than  he  before  had  done,  because,  when 
he  had  before  asked,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Commission,  which  a  most  distin- 
guished officer.  Sir  Thomas  |Hardy,  was 
not  able  to  sign,  had  decided  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  retired  list.  He 
thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
incur  greet  responsibility  if  he  did  not  at 
once  entertain  the  question,  and  bring  the 
British  Navy  into  a  state  of  efficiency,  by 
giving  a  moderate  sum  to  induce  these 
men  to  retire  from  the  list — presenting  a 
list  of  lieutenants  who  were  deficient,  and 
rating  them  as  marines  were  rated  when 
they  were  allowed  to  retire  on  half-pay. 
Having  obtained  that  point,  he  should 
say  that  no  officer  should  be  promoted  till 
a  vacancy  took  place.  Let  the  Minister 
take  oae*third  of  the  promotions  to  him- 
self, give  one-third  to  seniority,  and  one- 
third  to  the  Admiralty.  He  again  begged 
to  impress  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
absolute  necessity  there  was  (in  order  that 
the  Navy  might  be  in  efficient  state)  to 
show  how  many  effective  officers  we  had, 
and  to  let  the  rest  retire.  It  appeared  by 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
on  Shipwrecks,  that  a  number  of  officers 
and  men  eierted  themselves  in  saving  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-subjects.  By  the 
evidence  of  Captain  Sparshot,  who  had 
been  sixteen  years  in  the  department,  in  re- 
ply to  questions  by  Captain  Pechell,  it  ap- 
peared that  in  no  one  instance  had  any  of 
these  officers  been  promoted,  notwith- 
standing strong  recommendations  to  that 
effi^t.  The  gallant  Officer  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Sparshot  on  this  point. 
He  gave  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
full  credit  for  the  changes  he  had  effected, 
which,  considering  the  extraordinary  dif- 
ficalties  he  had  had  to  encounter,  he 
could  not  have  accomplished  unless  he 
had  been  backed  by  great  majorities,  yet 
still  he  thought  that  further  changes  were 
required*   As  to  the  masters,  every  officer 


who  sat  in  the  House,  and  every  man  who 
had  been  at  sea,  must  know  the  important 
services  which  a  master  had  to  perform. 
They  must  know  that  a  captain,  without 
a  good  master,  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
duct his  ship.  When  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet came  into  office,  a  new  regulation 
was  made,  by  which  the  charge  of  the 
stores  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
ignorant  warrant  officers, — very  good  men 
to  make  boatswains,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, illiterate  men— men  who  could  hardly 
read  or  write,  in  consequence  of  the  little 
encouragement  which  was  given  to  nauti- 
cal education,-— and  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net appointed  the  masters  to  take  charge 
of  the  stores,  and  gave  them  a  certain 
allowance.  It  worked  remarkably  well; 
the  only  objection  was,  that,  when  the 
ship  was  indented  the  indenting  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  getting  drunk.  The  charge 
of  the  stores  was  afterwards  given  back  to 
the  warrant  officers.  The  captain  was  re- 
sponsible for  these  stores,  in  conjunction 
with  the  master,  and  the  master,  at  the 
present  moment,  got  no  remuneration. 
There  was  a  late  regulation  at  the  Admi- 
ralty which  gave  the  masters  a  most  ex- 
traordinary sort  of  remuneration,  although 
some  of  the  regulations  were  very  good. 
The  pay  of  a  master  of  a  three-deck  ship, 
not  having  charge  of  the  stores  (and  it 
was  impossible  he  could  have,  because, 
when  a  warrant  officer  died,  a  man  was 
promoted  in  his  place)  was  212/.  This 
was  the  pay  of  the  master  of  a  first-rate, 
the  highest  appointment  he  possibly  could 
have,  unless  he  got  into  a  dockyard  or 
became  master  of  a  fleet ;  and  yet  would 
any  man  believe  that  the  master  of  a 
small  brig  or  vessel,  where  perhaps  the 
whole  amount  of  stores  was  not  worth 
100/.,  who  might  have  been  made  a 
master  the  other  day,  and  who  did  not 
know  his  business  as  well  as  the  master 
of  a  first-rate,  received  219<.  12«.  4d.  ? 
So  that  the  master  of  a  three-decker, 
having  charge  of  an  immense  ship,  in 
all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  who,  if  he 
did  his  duty,  was  up  all  night — who 
must  be  on  deck  whenever  the  ship  was 
near  land — who  had  the  charge  of  the 
masts,  the  yards,  the  sails,  the  rigging, 
and  everything,  that  could  be  put  on 
the  masts— received  71,  or  8/«  less  than 
the  master  of  a  small  craft  having  charge 
of  the  stores.  Again,  the  master— who 
was  the  best  seaman  in  the  ship — who  was 
a  trustworthy  and  attentire  ma0|  without 
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whom  no  captain  could  go  to  sea  (for  he 
would  not  stop  on  hoard  a  ship  one  day 
if  he  had  not  a  master  in  whom  he  could 
put  confidence) — ranked  under  the  junior 
lieutenant  of  the  ship.  Nay  more  ;  if  a 
man  was  mad0  acting  lieutenant,  to-mor» 
row,  the  master  ranked  helow  him.  Now, 
he  would  do  away  with  the  very  name  of 
master ;  he  should  be  the  same  as  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  be  should  go  through  his  exami- 
nation  the  same  as  at  present,  but  he 
should  be  just  as  eligible  to  be  made  a 
commander  to-morrow  if  he  distinguished 
himself,  as  the  lieutenant,  who  might  be 
made  a  commander  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  The  present  arrangement  was  an 
injustice  to  the  masters,  and  be  hoped 
the  Admiralty  would  redress  it.  He 
hoped  they  would  do  justice  to  the  mas- 
ters, for  it  would  be  acceptable  to  every 
captain  in  the  Navy  and  give  no  dissatis- 
faction  to  young  officers,  many  of  whom 
were  too  willing  to  learn  from  them  what 
they  ought  to  do.  He  came  now  to  his 
own  proposal.  He  had  before  said,  that 
he  approved  of  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  done,  and  he  only  wished  to 
make  it  more  complete,  and  with  very  little 
trouble  be  thought  it  might  be  more  perfect. 
He  would  first  mention  bis  own  opinion  in 
1828,  before  the  right  hon.  Baronet  came 
into  office.  It  was  expressed  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  afterwards  became  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty  in  1830.  He  bad  long  disap- 
proved of  the  state  of  the  Navy  Board. 
He  said  that  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  the  office  of  Ix)rd  High  Admiral 
was  too  high  a  situation  for  an  individual ; 
recourse  must  then  be  had  to  the  Board. 
If  there  was  a  civilian  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  he  should  be  assisted  with  the  ad- 
vice of  Rear  Admirals,  which  situation 
should  be  abolished  aa  a  sinecure,  &c. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet's  arrangement 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  this.  The 
right  hon*  Baronet  had  referred  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment :  he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  wanted  to  see 
the  Navy  conducted  pretty  nearly  in  the 
same  manner;  he  would  appoint  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  superinten- 
dent of  the  dockyards  ;  he  would  appoint 
another  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Comp- 
troller of  the  Victualling  Department, 
which  was  under  one  Superintendent; 
aisd  then  the  Accountant  General  or 
the  Treasurer  of  the  navy,  or  whatever 
mao  jou  thought  proper,  should  be  ap- 


pointed to  attend  to  the  aocounts-^then 
we  should  have  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty or  Vice  Admiral  of  Great  Britain 
to  carry  on  the  details  of  the  Navy.  Very 
few  men  were  able  to  get  through  the 
work  of  the  Admiralty  as  it  was  carried 
on  at  the  present  moment.  As  to  the 
construction  of  ships,  it  was  well  known 
that  there  bad  always  been  great  errors 
and  great  faults.  Ever  since  he  had  been 
in  the  Navy,  whenever  they  had  a  Sur- 
veyor  of  the  Navy  he  had  his  own  notions 
his  own  ideas  and  his  own  crotchets.  Whe« 
ther  the  Admiralty  had  the  power  of  con* 
trolling  him  or  not,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  he  should  say>  from  the  spe« 
cimens  of  ships  which  had  been  produced 
at  various  times,  that  there  was  great  ig- 
norance and  great  stupidity  in  the  whole 
plan  of  ship-building.  When  the  late  Navy 
board  was  in  office  it  was  impossible 
to  persuade  them  that  things  were  wrong ; 
they  resisted  ail  attempts  at  improvement. 
Any  man  of  ability  or  talent  was  obliged 
to  give  security  to  a  large  amount  before 
be  could  get  permission  to  build  a  ship,a8 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Symoods.  He  be- 
lieved that  Captain  Symonds  deserved 
great  credit  for  what  be  bad  done  in  bis 
office  of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  but  still  he 
was  not  perfect,  he  bad  his  crotchets  aa 
well  as  other  Surveyors,  and  unless  he 
was  strongly  controlled  he  would  destroy 
every  ship  in  the  navy,  in  order  to  bring 
them  all  under  his  own  system.  Although 
Captain  Symonds  had  built  some  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  Navy,  still  he  had  him* 
self  given  proof  that  he  was  not  perfect, 
and  it  was  to  be  tried  yet  whether  his  shipa 
would  be  able  to  stand  the  exigencies  of  a 
long  war,  wherein  they  might  be  obliged 
to  blockade  an  enemy's  port  for  montha 
in  all  soru  of  weather;  whether  they 
would  stand  that  or  not,  time  and 
experience  arould  alone  tell.  He  had  had 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  six  shipa 
of  the  line  in  a  very  heavy  gale  off  Alex- 
andria, and  he  bad  fully  expected  that 
under  such  circumstances  he  should  have 
seen  the  "  Vanguard  "  the  weathermost 
ship  of  all;  and  he  was  astonished  to 
find  that  two  other  ships  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  her.  He  trusted  the  Admiralty 
would  not  allow  Captain  Symonds  to  run 
away  with  the  whole  of  the  building  of 
the  ships ;  he  knew  they  were  following  a 
different  plan ;  that  they  had  given  orders 
for  ships  at  the  various  dockyards,  and  bad 
employed  various  builders  upon  them.  Ho 
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highly  approved  of  the  plan,  as  it  woald 
induce  competition,  and  in  ship-building 
it  always  did  good.  Of  course,  he  would 
say,  let  the  Surveyor  build  some,  and  let 
his  ships  come  into  competition  with  the 
other  masters.  Now,  in  reference  to  the 
magazines  of  ships,  within  a  few  years 
numerous  alterations  had  taken  place, 
and  at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  country. 
He  had  beard  of  that,  and  moved  for  a 
Return  of  the  number  of  ships  which  had 
been  altered,  and  he  found  that  within  a 
▼ery  short  period  there  were  eleven  ships 
whose  magazines  had  undergone  altera- 
tion.  The  cost  of  the  whole  he  had  not 
been  able  to  arrive  at,  but  he  knew  that 
the  cost  of  the  alterations  of  the  Powerful 
of  which  he  had  the  command,  was  no 
less  than  7,463/.  At  one  time,  one  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy  got  the  crotchet  in  his 
head  that  it  was  necessary  to  arm  the 
sterns  of  all  our  ships,  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly all  turned  into  round  stems,  of 
course  at  a  great  expense.  He  had  moved 
for  Returns  of  the  cost,  but  it  was  de- 
clined ;  however,  that  crotchet  did  not 
last  long,  and  the  round  sterns  were  re- 
manufactured  into  another  kind  of  round 
sterns ;  of  course  at  another  great  ex- 
pense. There  was  the  Trafalgar,  which 
was  launched  at  Woolwich,  ^fore  Her 
l^<U^*^y>  ""^  amidst  immense  pomp.  It 
was  proudly  boasted  that  she  was  the 
most  perfect  ship  in  the  British  navy. 
Well,  she  was  taken  down  to  Chatham, 
and  there  all  the  pretty  work  of  Mr, 
Laing  was  knocked  to  pieces,  and  the 
stern  of  some  one  else  put  in.  He 
thought  the  Surveyor  ought  not  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  Navy  Board  at  all — he 
should  be  kept  at  the  elbow  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  all  calculations  relating  to 
ship-building  laid  before  him,  upon  which 
he  should  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opin- 
ion. During  the  late  American  war,  it 
was  found  that  our  46-gun  frigates  were 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  heavy 
frigates  of  America.  Well,  every  one 
would  have  thought  that  that  class  of 
ships  would  have  been  abolished.  But  no, 
the  Admiralty  set  to  work  and  built 
seventy  or  eighty  of  them,  and  there 
they  were  now  almost  useless.  One  of 
them,  the  Penelope,  had  been  cut  asunder 
lengthened,  and  made  into  a  steamer. 
When  her  engines  were  put  in,  and  she 
was  loaded  with  600  tons  of  coals,  her 
lower  ports  were  no  more  than  3  feet 
Ui  inches  from  the  water,  while  her 


paddles  were  8  feet  in  the  water,  and  they 
ought  to  be  no  more  than  3  feet.  Her 
cargo  of  coals  was  reduced  to  430  tons, 
when  she  started  out  of  the  harbour  on 
her  trial  trip ;  still  her  main  deck  ports 
were  no  more  than  4  feet  11}  inches  out 
of  the  water,  and  her  paddle  wheels  7 
feet  in  it  in  place  of  3.  Why  she  was  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  drown  her  people.  Yet 
they  were  building  another  at  Chatham. 
Now  she  would  not  be  one  bit  better  than 
the  Penelope.  Not  one  of  our  war  steam- 
ers could  carry  ten  days'  fuel,  by  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  wholly  useless. 
£veo  the  French  did  not  make  such  mis- 
takes as  we  did  in  our  steamers.  Had  we 
sent  down  orders  to  Glasgow  or  Liverpool, 
we  might  have  obtained  perfect  war  steam- 
ers, for  only  those  could  build  them  who 
were  acquainted  with  them.  The  Sur- 
veyor had  not  produced  one  steamer  which 
was  not  a  disgrace  to  the  Admiralty. 
Even  the  Queen's  yacht  was  a  bungled 
job ;  such  were  the  mistakes  made  in  her 
build,  that,  even  with  very  heavy  engines, 
they  were  compelled  to  ballast  her  with 
100  tons  of  lead.  The  Albion,  when  built 
was  supposed  to  be  a  chef  (Vauvre ;  it 
was  boasted  she  was  the  first  ship  of  the 
whole  Navy — superior  to  the  Rodney,  the 
Nile,  and  every  other.  Why  the  Rodney 
when  she  sailed,  was  full  of  stores — she 
had  fourteen  months'  provisions  on  board 
— she  was  full  as  the  ship  could  hold,  yet 
she  drew  less  water ;  her  ports  were  fur- 
ther from  the  water  than  the  Albion's,  with 
less  than  four  months  provisions  on  board. 
He  hoped  that  the  Admiralty  would  con- 
sider these  matters  and  mend  them. 

Mr.  S,  Herbert  said,  there  were  some 
charges  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
had  made,  which  would,  probably,  come 
under  consideration  when  the  House  got 
into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
but  there  were  other  points  in  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  on  which 
he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  wished  to  offer  a  few 
(and  they  would  be  very  brieQ  observa- 
tions to  the  House.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  complained  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  had 
criticised  its  conduct  by  the  character  of 
the  ships  which  had  been  constructed  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  Admiralty.  He 
said  the  class  of  ships  which  had  been 
built  were  of  an  extremely  insufficient  con« 
struction,  but  in  making  that  charge  as 
against  the  present  Board,  he  foi^t  that 
in  support  of  his  charge,  he  bad  iostanced 
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leveral  ships  which  had  been  buill  under 
previous  Boards  of  Admiralty. 

Sir  C.  Napier:  I  produced  two  in- 
stances—one before,  and  the  other  since, 
the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
had  been  newly  constructed.  I  admit, 
that  the  errors  have  been  less  since. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  was  sorry  to  have  mis- 
understood the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer, 
and  roust  take  it  that  he  had  done  so,  on 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer's  statement. 
The  Brst  charge  then  made  against  the 
present  Board  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer,  had  been  as  to  the  exercise  of  its 
patronage.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber stated,  that  having  moved  for  a  Re- 
turn, he  found  that  though  there  were 
between  600  and  700  persons  employed 
in  the  various  civil  departments  of  the 
Admiralty,  not  a  single  naval  person  was 
to  be  found  amongst  them  ;  but  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  himself  shown, 
that  to  612  civilians  already  employed  in 
the  dockyards,  50  naval  persons  had  been 
added  since  the  Return  was  laid  upon  the 
Table.  He  was  not  opposed  to  the  pro* 
position  for  the  employment  of  naval  men 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
some  respects  he  had  himself  carried  out 
that  principle  to  a  certain  extent,  viz.,  in 
the  employment  of  pursers  as  clerks  in  the 
civil  departments  ;  but  he  knew  that 
sometimes  serious  inconvenience  arose 
from  it.  If  an  old  purser  was  taken  into 
the  civil  department  as  clerk,  he  no  sooner 
learnt  his  duty  than  he  was  unfit  for  ser- 
vice ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  young, 
active,  intelligent  purser  was  so  employed, 
he  would  not  take  it  for  a  continuance, 
as  he  naturally  was  looking  for  another 
ship,  and  when  he  had  learnt  the  business 
of  a  clerk  he  went  away ;  so  that  constant 
interruptions  took  place,  and  after  the 
trouble  of  teaching  the  man  his  duty,  no 
advantage  to  the  public  service  was  gained 
from  him.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
had  next  pointed  out  as  an  excellent  re- 
gulation to  be  adopted  in  the  dock-yards, 
would  be,  that  when  ships  were  paid  off 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander to  recommend  the  most  deserving 
of  his  crew  for  employment  in  the  dock- 
yard, on  the  condition  of  their  going  to 
sea  again  whenever  called  upon.  This 
regulation  had  been  already  carried  into 
effect,  and  by  this  means  an  efficient  corps 
of  labourers  was  maintained  in  the  dock- 
yards, and  a  reserve  of  able-bodied  sea- 
men kept  ready  to  be  put  on  board  ship 


upon  any  emergency.  With  regard  to 
special  promotions,  he  supposed  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  would  not  object  to 
the  instances  in  which  special  promotions 
had  taken  place  even  for  particular  ser- 
vices in  Syria,  for  services  in  the  Chinese 
war,  and  also  for  services  in  that  most 
pestilential  quarter  of  the  world,  the  Coast 
of  Africa.  These  promotions  were  all  for 
special  services,  and  were  free  from  the 
possibility  of  any  charge  of  favouritism. 
As  to  the  promotions  from  the  Coast- 
guard service,  he  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  did 
not  know  an  instance  in  which  the  Admi- 
ralty had  deviated  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Controller  of  the  Coast-guard, 
the  officer  in  whom  (as  we  understood) 
the  selection  was  vested.  As  to  the 
masters,  the  present  Board  had  not  been 
remiss ;  in  the  first  place,  they  had  been 
made  commissioned  officers,  and  some 
had  been  promoted  lieutenants,  and  one 
Commander  of  Her  Majesty's  Yacht. 
With  regard  to  the  building  of  ships,  it 
had  been  said  the  Admiralty  ought  to 
take  care  not  to  give  a  monopoly  to  any 
surveyor  of  the  navy.  He  had  every  re- 
spect for  the  genius  and  ability  of  Sir  W. 
Symonds ;  but  he  did  not  consider  even 
that  able  individual  to  be  infallible,  and, 
therefore,  other  builders  bad  been  allowed 
to  compete  with  Sir  W.  Symonds,  and 
the  Board  had  now  no  less  than  nineteen 
experimental  vessels  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction by  different  individuals.  As  to 
the  expense  of  the  alteration  of  the  maga- 
zines, to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
it  bad  been  found  necessary ;  for  even  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  him- 
self had  been  adopted  in  one  instance, 
and  pronounced  by  two  most  competent 
officers,  to  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 
As  time  advanced,  science  advanced ;  im- 
provements followed;  and  hence  altera- 
tions had  been  found  to  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had 
alluded  to  tbe  Penelope.  He  would  read 
the  report  of  the  Commander  with  refer- 
ence to  her  draught  of  water.  That  gal- 
lant Officer  stated : — 

**  The  draught  of  water  on  our  arrival  was 
1 8ft.  5in.  forward,  and  20ft.  aft.  The  height 
of  the  ports  was  6ft.  3io.  forward,  5ft,  7in.  in 
midships,  and  6ft.  3io.  aft.'' 

With  respect  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Albion,  he  would  just  read  a  letter  which 
came  to  his  hands  from  Cove  a  few  days 
ago.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds ;  and  was  in  these  terms  :*— 
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'*It  affords  me  great  pleatare  to  comply 
iwith  your  request,  and  particularly  so,  as  I  am 
most  conscientiously  able  to  refute  the  vile 
and  diabolical  assertions  respecting  our  noble 
ship.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  give  you  her 
flotation  when  provisioned  for  five  months,  of 
all  species,  and  she  will  now  take  another 
month's  provisions  comfortably  under  hatches, 
and  more  of  bread.  She  stows  410  tons  of 
water,  and  has  12  months'  stores,  witli  10 
months'  fuel.  Her  draught  then  was — for- 
ward, 23ft.  6in.;  aft,  24ft.  7in.;  height  of 
midship  port,  6ft.  6in. — this  should  be  called 
6ft.  8in.,  as  the  port  sills  amidships  were  cut  ^ 
down  to  allow  the  depression  of  the  84- 
pounder  guns  which  the  Admiralty  thought  of 
patting  into  her  ;  she  is  now  armed  with  12 
68-pounders,  the  remainder  long  32's,  56cwt., 
except  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  24 
No.  32-pounders,  8ft.  6in.,  42  cwt.  guns,  and 
two  68-poanders  on  the  quarter-deck,  making 
in  all  90  guns  actually  mounted.  This  line  of 
flotation,  I  should  observe,  agrees  to  half-an- 
itieh  of  her  talented  constructor's  calculation. 
Now  for  her  qualities,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  judge,  at  sea ;  she  works  and  steers 
like  a  boat,  that  is  quicker  and  better  than 
any  ship  I  ever  sailed  in.  On  Sunday  last, 
we  haa  a  good  trial  by  the  wind,  with  as 
much  wind  as  her  masts  would  bear,  under 
double-reefed  topsails,  courses,  &c. ;  her  in- 
clination never  exceeded  4i  degrees ;  she  was 
than  going  10  knots,  and  working  within  10) 
points  of  thfl  compass ;  at  this  time  there  was 
a  short  sea,  and  on  one  tack  a-head  she  was 
^r  from  being  uneasy;  her  motion  is  quick 
but  very  easy,  and  on  the  whole  I  do  think 
ber  the  most  splendid  ship  ever  built,  and  her 
constructor  must  be  proud  of  her;  for  my 
part,  I  am  parfeetly  unprejudiced." 

This  was  signed  "  William  Bowles.'' 
He  had  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lofthouse, 
the  Master  of  the  Albion,  which  stated  : — 

**  I  am  just  returned  from  the  Albion,  and  I 
cannot  delay  expressing  my  admiration  of  her 
in  the  strongest  terms.  She  is  quite  perfect, 
and  beyond  all  doubt,  the  finest  two-decker  in 
the  world.  Of  course,  you  have  already  heard 
all  I  could  tell  you  about  her  sailing,  work- 
ing, steering.  Sec. ;  but  all  the  officers  seem 
most  sincere  and  hearty  in  their  praises  of  her, 
and  so  end  all  the  cabals  against  you  and  her. 
I  am  also  delighted  with  the  Iris.  *  *  •  • 
If  I  had  my  way  I  should  oom mission  the 
Vanguard  immediately,  and  try  her  with  the 
Albion,  as  the  fastest  two-decker  in  the 
navy." 

He  would  say  a  word  with  respect  to 
another  subject  touched  on  by  the  gallant 
Officer — the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty.  If  officers  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  different  depart* 
ments,  he  did  not  see  what  improvement 
that   would  be  on  the  present   system. 
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The  fact  was,  that  there  were  now  officers 
placed  at  the  bead  of,  and  responsible  for, 
the  different  offices  of  Somerset  House. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  said,  that 
when  a  change  of  Administration   took 
place,   the  new  Members  who  came  in 
were  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  depended  for  information  on  the  prin- 
cipal persons  employed  under  them.  This, 
howefer,  was  an  objection  that  applied  to 
every  change  of  office,  it  was  one  of  the 
necessary  evils  of  our  system  of  Qovem- 
ment.    He  could  not  see  what  additional 
responsibility  would   be  obtained  by  the 
proposed  change ;  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  now  a  complete  responsibility.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  wrong  in  thinking, 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  stayed  al- 
most exclusively  in  Whitehall;  the  gal- 
lant Officer  near  him  was  constantly  at 
Somerset  House*  and  so  were  the  secre- 
taries, in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties,    acting    on    their    responsibility. 
Before  a  great  change  in  the  construction 
of   an    Official    Board  took  place,  there 
onght  to  be  proof  that  the  existing  system 
had   failed.      He  could  say  for  himself, 
that  before  he  became  a  Member  of  the 
Admiralty  Board  he  had  had  bis  doubts 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system,  but  the 
experience  he  hMl  had  enabled  him  to  say 
that  it  worked  very  well.    The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  said  there  was  too  much 
work  for  the  Board  to  do  ;  he  did  not 
think  there  was;   there  was  a  fair  day's 
work  for  each  person,  bnt  not  more.    If 
war  were  to  break  out,  and  continue  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  official  force.    He  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  measures 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cnm- 
berland  during  his  tenure  of  office  were 
much  required,  though,  like  all  new  mea« 
sureSy  they  might  work  with  difficulty  at 
first.    They  had  now  stood  the  test  of  ten 
years,  and    three    Administrations,    and 
having  heard  no  complaint  of  their  ineffi- 
ciency, or  seen  any  of  those  contrarieties 
or  embarrassments  which  beset  the  former 
system,  he  thought  there  was  no  case 
made  out  to  induce  him  to  consent  to  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  Board, 
which,  after  all,  would  be  little  else  than 
nominal. 

Captain  Pechell  was  not  actuated  by 
any  party  feeling ;  but  he  was  of  opinion, 
with  his  gallant  Friend  below  him,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
did  not  work  well.    The  gallant  Officer 
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had  shown  that  there  was  do  responsibility 
whatever  at  that  Boardp  and  it  was  well 
known  that  no  junior  Officer  could  ven- 
ture to  stale  and  maintain  bis  opinion. 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke  once  said  in  that  House, 
when  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that  if  he 
presumed  to  differ  from  the  Secretary  or 
tbe  First  Lord,  the  sooner  be  turned  his 
stern  to  the  Admiralty  the  better.  Hon. 
Members  would  recollect  the  case  of  Cap- 
tain Berkeley,  who  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Admiralty  to  increase  the  ships'  com- 
plements to  an  efficient  number.  That 
gallant  Officer  thought  he  bad  gained  over 
a  majority  of  the  Board  to  his  opinion ; 
but  after  a  short  absence  he  found  that 
this  was  all  reversed,  and  that  what  had 
been  brought  forward  in  the  Board-room 
could  be  upset  in  private.  The  Secretary 
for  the  Admiralty  had  not  at  all  succeeded 
in  refuting  the  statements  of  the  gallant 
Officer  opposite.  He  did  not  give  Go- 
▼ernment  any  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  dealt  with  the  steam  navy  and 
steam  machinery.  When  they  saw  the 
formidable  steam  ships  which  France  was 
now  building,  be  thought  great  blame  was 
to  be  imputed  to  them  for  their  backward- 
ness in  augmenting  this  part  of  our  force. 
He  wished  to  know  why  tbe  great  im- 
provement of  the  Archimedean  screw, 
which  had  been  completely  successful  in 
the  French  and  American  vessels  in  which 
it  was  tried,  had  not  been  adopted.  He 
did  not  find  fault  with  the  experiment  that 
had  been  made  in  the  case  of  tbe  Pene- 
lope, but  thought  the  service  for  which 
she  was  best  adapted  was  the  transport  of 
troops.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  Navy 
being  employed  in  the  collection  of  Poor- 
rates  in  Ireland.  He  felt  tbe  dis<i;race  of 
Naval  Officers  being  employed  in  such  a 
service,  and  of  bringing  a  man-of-war 
with  her  forty-eight  pounders  to  bear  on 
the  next  farm-house,  whese  a  paltry  sum 
for  Poor-rates  might  be  due.  To  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  opposite  was  due  the 
honour  and  glory  of  employing  the  Navy 
of  the  country  in  such  a  service.  He 
must  complain  that  such  a  scanty  share  of 
promotion  or  reward  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
officers  and  men  employed  in  the  fatiguing 
and  harassing  service  of  tbe  Coast  Guard, 
which  was  confined  to  those  who  distin* 
guisbed  themselves  in  saving  hfe  in  cases 
of  shipwreck.  He  wished  the  Admiralty 
would  send  a  good  ship-of-war  to  protect 
tbe  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Sassex,  not  one 
of  the  ten-gun  brigs.     He  would  take  this 


opportunity  of  asking  how  many  of  these 
diabolical  vessels,  for  so  they  might  well 
be  called,  were  left  in  Her  Majesty's  ser- 
vice? He  believed  there  was  one  now 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  sup- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  wearing  it  out ; 
and  he  heartily  commiserated  the  crew  of 
it,  for  they  would  be  worn  out  too. 

Dr.  Bowring  regretted  that  some  gene- 
ral method  was  not  observed  with  regard 
to  the  estimates  of  expenditure  laid  before 
the  House.  He  saw  no  reason  why  all 
the  departments  should  not  adopt  the  same 
form ;  yet  from  year  to  year  the  accounts 
were  brought  in  from  each  of  them  in  a 
different  shape.  At  present  tbe  depart- 
ment of  expenditure  was  also  made  the 
department  of  receipt.  He  contended 
that  the  gross  revenue  in  every  shape,  and 
from  every  quarter,  ought  to  be  paid  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  no  payments 
should  be  made  by  any  department,  ex-* 
cept  by  Treasury  warrant.  The  principle 
bad  been  recognized  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London,  and  other  hon* 
Members,  and  until  it  was  carried  into 
effect  these  accounts  would  never  l)e  satis- 
factory. 

Captain  Plumridge  said,  tbe  masters  of 
the  Navy  complained,  first,  that  they  only 
ranked  as  Lieutenants;  secondly,  that, 
while  Paymasters  and  Pursers  could  ob* 
tain  8t.  6d.  a  day  on  half-pay,  they  could 
only  obtain  7s. ;  and  thirdly,  that  after  an 
action  the  only  promotion  the  Master  of  a 
fleet  could  obtain  was  that  of  Lieutenant, 
whilst  he  ought  to  be  eligible  to  be  made 
a  Captain. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  St  Herbert  said,  that  having  taken 
up  some  time  of  the  House  already,  and 
as  he  wished  to  get  as  far  in  the  estimates 
as  he  could,  he  should  confine  his  state- 
ment merely  to  those  points  in  which 
alterations  had  been  made,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  follow  his  example.  Upon 
the  first  vote  for  the  wages  of  Seamen  and 
Marines,  it  would  be  seen  that  there  was 
a  very  considerable  reduction.  The  boo. 
Member  for  Coventry  had  alluded  to  that 
reduction  as  imprudent.  He  thought 
when  they  recollected  the  state  of  our  re- 
lations with  China,  where  war  had  been 
lately  concluded,  and  the  very  large  com* 
merce  which  was  necessary  to  be  protected 
in  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  disturbed  state 
of  some  of  the  coasts,  the  House  would 
admit  that  the  vote  had  been  reduced  as 
low  as  possible.    The  hon.  Member  ex- 
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plaiaed  at  some  length  the  various  items 
of  the  Estimates  and  the  alterations  made 
ID  them,  and  concluded  by  saying,  on  the 
whole,  though  the  diminution  of  the  gross 
Estimates  was  not  so  large  as  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  men  would  appear 
to  warrant,  yet  he  thought  the  Committee 
would  admit  that  the  Estimates  were 
drawn  up  so  as  to  be  conducive  to  the 
ultimate  efficiency  of  the  Navy.  He 
begged  the  House  to  observe,  that  a  great 
reduction  had  also  been  made  on  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  did  not  think  that  a 
greater  reduction  could  with  safety  be 
made.  He  begged  to  propose,  as  the  first 
Vote,  that  36.000  Seamen  be  employed, 
10,500  Royal  Marines,  and  2,000  boys. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  admitted  that  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  country  mainly 
depended  upon  that  branch  of  the  public 
serrice  comprised  by  these  Estimates. 
The  Estimates  of  1833  were  less  by 
1,600,000/.  than  those  of  the  present 
year,  and  at  another  period  they  were 
2,000,000/.  less.  He  called  upon  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  explain  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  which  required  this  additional 
expense.  He  should  object  to  that  por- 
tion of  this  Vote  which  referred  to  the 
Marines  employed  on  shore,  and  upon  it 
he  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Those  Marines  formed,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  Standing  Army  of  this  country, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  their  number 
should  be  greater  than  in  preceding  years, 
as  was  the  case.  The  number  of  Marines, 
serving  on  shore,  proposed  for  the  present 
year,  was  6,000  men ;  whereas,  if  they  took 
the  last  ten  years,  they  would  find  that 
the  number  had  never  exceeded  4,500  men. 
He  should  propose,  unless  he  received  a 
satisfactory  answer,  that  the  number 
should  be  reduced  by  2,500  men.  He 
would  not  move  that  reduction  until  he 
had  heard  the  explanations  given  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but,  if  they  were 
not  satisfactory,  he  certainly  should  divide 
the  Committee  on  the  subject.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  by  means  of  the  Ma- 
rines they  were  increasing  the  standing 
army. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  said,  the  estimated 
number  of  Marines  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary. They  were  a  most  valuable  force. 
They  were  as  useful  on  shore  in  guarding 
dockyards  and  other  duty  of  that  kind  as 
soldiers,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  sudden 
war,  they  were  at  once  available.     It  was 


of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  pos- 
sible facility  should  exist  for  having  ships 
readily  manned;  and  the  Marines  were 
always  ready  to  put  into  ships,  in  the 
event  of  any  sudden  emergency.  The  hon. 
Member  should  know  that  when  the 
smaller  number  of  Marines  were  voted,  to 
which  the  allusion  had  been  made,  foreign 
nations  were  not  endeavouring  to  cope 
with  our  Navy.  But  now  they  were  mak- 
ing great  efforts  in  that  direction,  and 
their  facilities  of  manning  their  fleets  were 
greater  than  any  we  possessed.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
a  fleet  to  command  the  Channel  in  the 
event  of  war  being  declared.  Two-thirds 
of  our  seamen  were  abroad  in  foreign 
parts;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  war  with 
France,  all  those  seamen  we  depended  on 
might  be  carried  to  French  prisons,  instead 
of  coming  here  to  man  our  ships.  The 
only  security  we  had  for  manning  our 
ships  in  such  an  emergency  was  this  vote 
of  Marines. 

Sir  C,  Napier  bore  testimony  to  the 
efficiency  and  available  character  of  the 
Marine  force,  and  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  propose  any  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men.  The  Marines  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  increased  than  diminished.  The 
Government  were  the  best  judges  what 
number  of  men  they  ought  to  keep  up ; 
and,  as  a  naval  man,  he  was  anxious  to 
see  the  number  as  well  kept  up  as  pos- 
sible. The  chief  thing  was,  how  they 
should  be  disposed  of.  Under  the  late 
Administration  they  had  three  guard 
ships,  with  scarcely  sufficient  men  to  keep 
them  clean.  In  his  opinion,  those  guard 
ships  should  be  kept  fully  manned,  and 
with  the  most  efficient  officers  fit  for  active 
service,  instead  of  old  decrepit  men  as 
hitherto,  who,  when  sent  to  sea,  were  found 
totally  incapable  of  performing  their  du- 
ties. He  hoped  the  gallant  Admiral  would 
explain  what  was  the  intention  with  re- 
ference to  those  guard-ships.  Wiih  re- 
spect to  powder  magazines,  he  had  tried 
various  experiments  in  the  Powerful,  but 
they  had  been  overruled  when  it  came 
home,  on  the  idea  that  they  should  be 
made  bomb-proof,  which,  he  thought,  per. 
fectly  impossible.  Our  officers,  he  was 
afraid,  had  not  sufficient  opportunities  for 
practice,  and  from  what  he  bad  seen  on 
foreign  stations,  he  should  say  that  our 
fleet  might  not  on  a  sudden  emergency  be 
found  so  efficient  in  manoinvring  as  would 
be  desirable. 
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Admiral  Dundat  observed,  that  we  had 
1,000  merchant  steamers,  250  of  which 
were  capable  of  carrying  d2-pouDder8 ;  a 
force  which  would  overcome  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  G.  CoMum  remarked,  that  some 
experimental  alterations,  made  by  the 
gallant  Officer,  the  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone,  on  board  the  Powerful,  had  been 
disapproved  of  by  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  com- 
posed of  Sir  E.  Codrington,  Admiral 
Parker,  and  Sir  T.  Hastings.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Penelope,  the  report  of  her 
captain  had  been  one  of  approval,  and  her 
services  would  be  found  peculiarly  valu- 
able on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  she 
could  closely  blockade  against  slavers, 
the  currents  preventing  sailing  vessels 
from  keeping  their  stations.  He  alluded 
to  the  extensive  commerce  enjoyed  by  this 
country  all  over  the  world,  and  the  conse- 
quent demand  for  ships  of  war,  which, 
without  the  aid  of  steamers,  the  Admiralty 
could  not,  unless  by  great  increase  of  the 
Estimates,  afford. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  resolution 
"  that  1,170,476/.  be  granted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  defray  the  wages  of  Seamen  and 
Marines  for  the  year  ensuing.*' 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again* 

Qui  Tam  Actions  —  Horse-racing 
Penalties.]  The  Report  on  the  Horse 
Racing  Penalties  Bill  was  further  consi- 
dered. 

Mr.  Craven  Berkeley  moved  the  addi- 
tion of  a  Clause,  to  the  effect,  **  that  it 
ahall  not  be  lawful  for  the  space  of  three 
Calendar  Months  from  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  to  lay  any  information  for  the  re- 
covery of  penalties  against  parties  engaged 
in  certain  popular  sports  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  5  and  6  Will.  III.  c.  59,  s.  3,  and 
2  and  3  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  47.*'  He  thought 
that  persons  subject  to  informations  under 
these  Acts,  might  claim  the  protection  of 
the  House  with  quite  as  much  justice  as 
the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  for  whose 
benefit  the  Bill  now  under  consideration 
had  been  introduced.  By  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  he  proposed  to  sus- 
pend these  penalties,  the  Committee  now 
inquiring  into  the  subject  of  Gaming  would 
have  delivered  their  report,  and  it  would 
then  be  for  the  House  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  sports  to  which  his  clause  re- 
ferred, should  be  prohibited  or  allowed. 
In  his  opinion  no  Legislation  was  so  bad 
as  that  which  they  were  unable  to  enforce. 

VOL.LXXIII.    {S^} 


There  was  a  weekly  publication  in  this 
metropolis,  issued  every  Sunday,  which 
contained  allusions  to  no  less  than  between 
forty  and  fifty  games  and  sports,  which 
were  rendered  illegal  by  the  Acts  men- 
tioned in  the  Clause  he  now  proposed.  Why, 
he  asked,  did  not  they  re-erect  the  turn- 
pike gates  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
South  Wales?  Why  did  they  not  en- 
deavour to  put  in  force  the  Clauses  of 
these  Acts  in  the  Counties  of  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Durham  ?  Because 
they  knew  they  would  be  unable  to  do  so 
without  the  aid  of  their  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Force.  He  must  say,  that  if  they  did 
not  suspend  the  informations  which  might 
be  laid  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  men- 
tioned in  this  Clause,  they  would  show, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  that  they 
were  legislating  for  a  particular  class  of 
persons,  and  for  that  class  only  ;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
majority  of  Members  of  that  House,  he 
could  assure  them,  that  that  opinion  was 
very  generally  entertained  out  of  doors. 
Question  put  that  the  Clause  be  brought 
up. 

Dr.  Bowring  seconded  the  Motion. 
They  offered  a  premium  to  persons  who 
assisted  in  giving  effect  to  the  laws  which 
they  made,  and  then,  when  persons  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  inducements  held  out, 
they  turned  round  and  loaded  them  with 
opprobrium,  merely  because  they  put  the 
law  in  force  against  opulent  and  influen- 
tial men.  If  they  could  find  other  means 
of  giving  effect  to  their  Legislation, 
they  ought  not  to  encourage  men  in  this 
course ;  but,  if  they  acknowledged  such 
co-operation,  certainly  they  ought  not  to 
repudiate  it  when  it  was  exerted  against 
the  noble  and  the  great.  Informers  had 
been  acting  against  the  poor  and  the  fee- 
ble for  years,  and  that  House  had  not 
interfered  to  restrain  their  proceedings; 
but  now,  as  they  had  selected  the  rich  as 
their  prey,  hon.  Gentlemen  were  ready  to 
make  them  the  objects  of  public  oppro- 
brium. Though  he  disapproved  of  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  as 
well  as  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  near  him,  he  felt  bound  to  show 
that  he  was  desirous  of  protecting  the 

I  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  by  supporting 

'  the  Clause  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Clause  brought  up  on  the  Question  that 

'  it  be  read  a  second  time. 

1      Mr.  James  Stuart   Wortley  said,    the 
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boD.  Geotleman  had  not  iDformed  the 
House  what  was  the  nature  of  the  Games 
to  which  his  Aroendment  referred.  He 
believed  the  boo.  Gentleman  would  Bod 
that  his  Clause  would  afford  protection  to 
sports  which  bad  received  the  highest  aris- 
tocratic protection,  as  cock-fighting,  and 
other  similar  games.  He  objected  that 
this  Clause  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  tb^  present  Bill.  .The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  suspend,  for  a  certain  time, 
actions  which  bad  been  brought  against 
individuals  for  penalties  to  a  very  large 
amount — to  an  extent  far  greater  than  was 
commensurate  with  the  nature  of  the 
offence;  while  the  Games  to  which  the 
Clause  of  the  hon.  Member  referred,  were 
punishable  by  criminal  proceedings.  He 
protested  against  the  ground  which  had 
been  taken  by  thebon.  Member  for  Bolton 
(Dr.  Bowring).  He  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  if  the  persons  to  whom  this  Bill  was 
designed  to  afford  protection,  had  not  been 
Gentlemen  of  rank  and  aristocratic  con- 
nections, this  outcry  and  opposition  would 
not  have  been  raised  against  it.  Hon, 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  jealous, 
and  properly  jealous,  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people;  and  they  ima- 
gined, because  there  were  some  aristocra- 
tic names  among  the  persons  whom  this 
Bill  was  intended  to  protect,  that  it  was 
owing  to  that  circumstance  the  Measure 
bad  been  proposed.  He  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that,  within  a  few  years  past, 
similar  protection  had  been  afforded  to 
printers;  and,  very  recently,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe) 
obtained  the  same  protection  for  poor 
players.  Last  Session,  also,  an  Act  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  passed.  Persons 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  coal  from 
the  North  of  England,  which  were  sold 
under  the  best  market  names,  while  they 
bad  not  been  obtained  at  the  Collieries 
from  which  it  was  professed  they  came. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  re* 
quiring  a  specification  of  the  names  of 
the  Collieries  from  which  coals  were 
obtained.  In  some  cases  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  were  not  observed ; 
actions  were  brought  against  offenders  for 
penalties  to  a  large  amount,  and  a  Bill 
was  passed  to  suspend,  not  to  stop,  those 
actions.  The  law  was  considered  so  be- 
neficial that  it  remained  unaltered ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Wortley)  had  since  conducted  a 
Prosecution  against  parties  for  the  reco- 
very of  penalties  under  the  Act,    All  they 


asked  for  by  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  the  suspension  of  the  pending  Actions 
until  an  inquiry  had  been  instituted  on 
the  subject  by  a  Committee  upstairs. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  he  had  been 
referred  to  as  having  supported  the  Soli- 
citor General,  in  183.5,  in  protecting  the 
Printers  of  Newspapers  from  Actions 
brought  against  them  ;  but  he  could  not 
agree  that  that  case  was  analogous  to  the 
present.  Several  Country  Newspaper  Pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  some  Metropolitan 
Printers,  had  omitted  to  state  their  places 
of  residence  in  the  Newspapers,  and  tbey 
had  become  liable  to  penalties.  That, 
however,  was  an  affair  of  regulation  with 
the  Stamp  Office  ;  tbey  had  not  omitted 
their  names,  but  merely  their  places  of 
residence.  On  the  Plaintiffs  in  the  Actions 
sought  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill  the  ut- 
most opprobrium  bad  been  cast— they  had 
been  called  the  foulest  names.  Whether 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  associated 
with  these  scoundrels,  as  they  bad  been 
designated,  he  did  not  know,  but  at  all 
events,  they  must  have  made  beta  with 
them  or  others,  or  they  could  not  have 
been  brought  into  contact.  With,  bow- 
ever,  the  array  of  the  Members  of  the 
Jockey  Club  on  the  other  side,  backed  by 
two  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  he  supposed  the 
Bill  would  pass.  He  must  protest  against 
the  Measure,  and  deny  that  it  bore  any 
analogy  to  the  Bill  relating  to  Newspa- 
pers which  had  received  his  support,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite. 

Mr.  C.  Berkeley  said,  he  would  not 
give  the  House  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
as,  with  such  a  formidable  array  aa  he  saw 
assembled  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  he  knew  it  would  be  useless ;  but 
he  would  ask  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
opposite,  as  he  had  talked  of  cockfighting, 
whether  he  thought  cockfighting  more 
cruel  than  stag-hunting  or  fishing,  or  any 
of  those  sports  which  were  legalised,  and 
which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  persons  in  the  realm?  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
not  give  way  to  such  cant. 

Motion  that  the  clause  be  read  a  aecond 
time  negatived  without  a  division.  Report 
received.  Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  1 
o'clock. 
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Pooh  Laws  (Irelavd).]  Sir  D, 
Narreys  asked  whether  the  Goveroment 
wovid  have  any  obteetion  to  move  for  the 
appolDtment  of  a  select  Commtttee  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law 
in  Ireland,  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  to  carry  into 
effect  a  g^eneral  revision  of  the  valuations 
of  Poor-law  Unions  in  Ireland,  and,  if  so, 
how  soon  the  revision  will  be  commenced  ? 
whether  it  be  still  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  appoint  an  Assistant  Poor-law 
Commissioner  for  the  saperiotendence  of 
that  revision  t  and  whether  it  be  still  the 
determination  of  the  Government  that  the 
valuation  of  property  for  the  purpose  of 
eonnty  assessments  in  Ireland  (called  the 
Griffiths  valuation)  shall  be  continoed, 
notwithstanding  the  commencement  of  a 
general  revision  of  valuation  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  Poor  Rate,  or  whether  it  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  introduce  any 
Measure  (br  the  consolidation  of  theseveral 
valuations,  so  that  the  County  Rates,  Poor 
Rates, ^nd  other  Local  Taxes  may  be  levied 
on  one  nniform  scale  of  valuation. 

Sir  James  Qraham  said,  the  Govern- 
ment, when  they  introduced  se  important 
a  Measure  as  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Bill  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  had 
no  intention  of  moving  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Committee  ;  but  if  the  Irish 
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Members  were  of  opinion  that  a  Select 
Committee  ought  to  be  appointed  on  that 
subject,  he  would  not  oppose  a  Motion  to 
appoint  one.  He  apprehended  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  laboured  under  some  misap- 
prehension with  regard  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  Government  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  valuation.  The  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion did  not  render  a  general  new  valu- 
ation imperative,  but  in  cases  where  it 
might  be  convenient  to  have  psrticolar 
new  valuations  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
isting valuaiions  having  been  raised  or  re- 
duced by  local  circumstances,  then  there 
was  a  power  given  to  commence  new  value 
atioiiH  in  those  instances,  and  a  general 
order  had  been  issued  laying  down  the 
principle  on  which  those  new  valuations 
were  to  be  conducted  ;  and  as  the  Act  did 
not  render  it  imperative  to  appoint  an 
officer  to  carry  out  those  valuations,  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  see  that  his  second 
question  was  already  answered.  With  re« 
gard  to  the  third  question  of  which  he  had 
given  notice— namely,  in  reference  to  the 
survey  celled  Griffiths's  valuation,  it  was 
now  nearly  completed  ;  but  as  it  was  in- 
tended for  other  purposes,  and  was  not 
a  valuation  of  the  net  annual  value,  it 
would  not  answer  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Poor  Rate,  as  a  valuation  for  that  purpose 
should  be  on  the  net  annual  value.  In 
answer  to  a  communication  made  to  him, 
Mr.  Griffiths  slated  that  a  new  survey 
would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a 
new  valuation  to  meet  the  purposes  of  the 
Poor  Rate,  and  that  such  re-survey  would 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure.  The 
Government  did  not  intend,  therefore,  to 
entail  upon  the  country  that  additional 
expense. 

Sir  X>.  Norreyt  would,  on  an  early  day, 
move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ire- 
land, unless  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
James  Graham)  took  it  in  hand. 

Avfrat  at  Brighton.]  Captain 
Pechell  wished  to  put  a  question  to  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (the  Secretary 
at  War),  with  respect  to  an  outrage  which 
had  taken  place  at  Brighton,  and  which 
hsd  been  made  the  subject  of  a  trial.  The 
outrage  had  been  committed  by  some 
soldiers ;  the  trial  wss  now  over,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  soldiers  had  been  con- 
victed; and  Lord  Chichester,  who  was 
Chairman  at  the  Court, in  passing  sentence 
upon  them,  said  that  they  had  been  guilty 
M2 
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of  a  very  serious  offence,  and  that  he  would 
punish  them  to  show  that  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  should  be  pro- 
tected. The  inhabitants  of  Brighton  felt 
that  a  stigma  had  been  cast  upon  them  by 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  by  his 
observations  on  a  former  occasion  with 
respect  to  those  proceedings.  Now  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  any  inquiry  wiih  a  view 
to  remove  the  impression  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  entertained  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  late  outrage ;  and  he  also 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  officers  intended 
to  remunerate  the  parties  in  Brighton 
whose  properties  had  been  injured  in  the 
late  outrage? 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  was  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, if  he  supposed  that  he  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  meant,  by  any  observation  of  his, 
to  throw  a  stigma  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Brighton.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  read 
the  charge  delivered  by  the  Magistrate  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  be  would  see  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  previous  provo- 
cation had  been  received  by  the  soldiers, 
and  this  conGrmed  what  he  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  had  said  in  answering  a  ques- 
tion put  to  him  on  a  former  occasion.  No 
doubt,  where  a  regiment  garrisoned  in  a 
town  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  mis- 
conducted itself  in  the  manner  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  regiment  in  question  had 
done,  it  was  a  serious  offence,  and  he  was 
happy  that  the  sentence  pronounced  in  this 
case  had  been  such  as  would  teach  the 
parlies  that  they  must  observe  the  laws  of 
their  country,  the  sentence  being  an  im- 
prisonment of  ten  months  with  hard  la- 
bour, for  the  assault  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Brighton.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  mistaken  what  he  had  said  as  to  com- 
pensation for  the  injuries  sustained.  What 
he  had  stated  was,  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
regiment  themselves,  feeling  that  what  had 
been  done  was  quite  unjustifiable,  were 
ready  to  enter  into  a  subscription  to  make 
good  the  damage.  As  to  an  inquiry  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  of  the  nature  re- 
ferred to  had  been  made ;  but  he  could 
state  that  the  Commander-in.Chief  had 
given  orders  that  no  soldier  should  enter 
the  town  of  Brighton  unless  accompanied 
by  a  non-commissioned  officer. 

Tahiti  —  The  French  Govern- 
ment.] Mr.  Hindley  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  he^d  of  the  Go- 


vernment whether  he  had  received  any 
information  as  to  the  approval,  or  disap- 
proval, by  the  French  Government,  of  the 
deposition  of  Queen  Pomare.  He  bad 
seen  in  a  second  edition  of  The  Times  of 
that  day  a  statement  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment disapproved  of  that  proceeding, 
and  had  sent  out  orders  that  its  officers 
should  adhere  to  the  original  Treaty ;  but 
he  was  anxious  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
should,  if  in  his  power,  confirm  a  state- 
ment so  creditable  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, and  so  interesting  to  the  friends  of 
peace. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  had  but  a  short 
time  before  left  the  Foreign  Office,  and  he 
had  not  learnt  that  any  official  informa- 
tion had  been  received  beyond  what  had 
already  appeared.  At  the  same  time  he 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity 
of  the  information  contained  in  the  second 
edition  of  The  Times,  which  consisted  of 
a  quotation  from  The  Moniteur^  the 
official  organ  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, stating  that  a  Cabinet  Council 
had  been  held,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that  there  bad  not  been  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  the  Admiral  in  departing 
from  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  and 
that  orders  should  be  sent  out  to  ad- 
here to  the  Treaty  of  September  (he  be- 
lieved it  was)  1842.  That  was  the  state- 
ment that  was  made.  He  had  before 
deprecated  premature  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  had  stated  that  he  had  a 
strong  and  confident  impression  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  interpose ; 
but  that  the  French  King  and  the  French 
Government  would,  acting  upon  their  own 
good  feelings,  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  more  particularly  to 
those  who  were  interested  in  the  fate  of 
those  excellent  men,  the  missionaries;  and 
he  was  glad  that  the  act  of  the  Admiral 
was  not  ratified.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  statement  copied  from  the  Moniteur 
was  correct,  and  he  was  bound  to  add,  in 
justice  to  the  French  Government,  that 
this  act  was  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
Frf  nch  King  and  the  French  Government, 
taking  the  course  which  he  had  expressed 
his  belief  they  would,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  communication  should 
be  made  on  the  subject  by  this  Govern- 
ment. 

New    Poor    Law.^     Mr.    Borthwick 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  He 
onderstood  that,  ia  another  place  of  which 
they  often  heard,  an  important  conversa- 
tion had  taken  place  between  a  right  rev. 
Prelate,  and  the  Members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  from  which  it  was  to 
be  presumed  that  the  Government  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law  Bill,  adopt  some  measures  for  the 
Religious  Instruction  of  the  Poor  in  Unions, 
by  Chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England 
only.  He  wished  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  were  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  introduce  any  such 
provision  ? 

Sir  James  Graham  had  no  hesitation  in 
answering  the  question  put  to  him  by  the 
hon.  Member,  or  in  stating  what  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  was  upon  the 
point  referred  to  by  him.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointment  of  Chaplains  in 
workhouses  :  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
appoint  persons  according  to  the  necessities 
of  the  different  localities  in  which  these 
appointments  were  to  take  place.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  law.  As  at  present  advised,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the 
law,  and  in  any  discussion  that  might  take 
place  on  the  subject,  he  would  be  prepared 
to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House, 
that  the  discretion  placed  in  these  respon- 
sible officers  had  been  exercised  in  a  most 
proper  manner. 

Duelling.]  Mr.  Turner^  in  pursuance 
of  notice,  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
more  effectual  prevention  of  Duelling. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  failed  to  take  this 
important  subject  into  their  consideration, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  bring  in  any 
new  legislative  enactment  in  reference  to 
Duelling.  If  the  practice  of  Duelling  still 
existed,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  defect  in 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  greatly  doubted  whether  any 
good  object  could  be  promoted  by  altering 
the  law.  At  the  same  time,  they  had 
shown  by  the  exercise  of  influence  and 
authority,  during  the  Recess,  a  disposition 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  Duelling,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  discouraged  by  the  exe- 
CttUTe  power.    He  belieTed  that  the  feel- 


ing which  had  lately  existed  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  excited  in  a  great  degree  by 
the  unfortunate  result  of  a  duel  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  last  year.  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  Duelling  was  on  the  decline, 
that  the  influence  of  civilisation  was  pro- 
ducing its  necessary  effect ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  should  deprecate  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  officer 
who  lost  his  life  last  year,  had  served  his 
country  with  great  distinction.  When  his 
widow  applied  for  that  pension  to  which 
she  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  died 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  hand  of  his 
antagonist.  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  refuse  the  appli- 
cation. With  respect  to  the  survivor,  as 
that  officer  did  not  come  forward  to 
answer  the  charge  after  the  lapse  of  the 
period  which  was  allowed  for  public  feel- 
ing to  subside,  he  was  superseded.  The 
widow  of  the  deceased  officer  having  been 
refused  the  pension,  and  the  survivor  hav- 
ing been  superseded,  he  thought  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  shown  that 
they  were  not  unwilling  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  practice  of  Duelling :  but 
they  were  not  prepared,  as  he  had  already 
stated,  to  introduce  any  new  legislative 
measures  with  that  view. 

Mr.  r.  Duncombe  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  that  the  unhappy  widow 
of  Col.  Fawcett  had,  from  the  mode  of  her 
husband's  death,  been  deprived  of  a  pen- 
sion she  would  otherwise  have  been  en- 
titled to.  He  wished  now  to  ask  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
discontinue  pensions  to  the  widows  of  offi- 
cers who  did  fight  duels,  and  to  break 
officers,  as  was  now  the  case,  if  they  did 
not  fight  duels  when  challenged  to  do  so. 

Sir  Robert  Pee/ said,  as  notice  had  been 
given  of  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  Duel- 
ling, he  thought  it  best  to  say  no  more 
upon  the  subject,  but  to  reserve  his 
opinions  until  the  subject  was  brought 
regularly  before  the  House. 

Law  Courts  (Scotland).]  Mr.  WaU 
lace  rose  to  move  for  the  Returns  respect- 
ing the  cost  to  the  Nation  of  the  Judicial 
Establishment  in  Scotland.  He  observed 
that  the  vacations  in  these  Courts  exceeded 
the  Sessions,  and  unless  some  amendment 
took  place,  instead  of  Courts  of  Session, 
it  would  be  his  duty  hereafter  to  designate 
them  as  Courts  of  Vacation.    He  should 
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lirsl  read  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  period 
of  the  Session  and  the  Vacation,  and  the 
time  daily  during  which  the  Judges  sat. 
The  vacation  in  what  was  called  the  Inner 
House  extended  to  211  days  in  the 
year,  or  nearly  seren  months ;  while  the 
Session  lasted  only  for  five  months,  or 
113  days.  The  vacation  in  the  Outer 
House  lasted  for  more  than  six  calendar 
months,  but  the  Session  only  103  days,  or 
about  three  mouths  and  a  half.  The 
Judges  in  the  one  set  of  Courts  sat  five 
days  and  a  half  in  the  week,  and  in  the 
other  Courts  four  days»  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  from  1781  to  the  present  time, 
the  result  of  which  showed  that  from  that 
period  (1781)  there  had  been,  with  two 
exceptions,  a  continual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  causes  brought  before  those 
Courts;  so  that  now  the  business  little 
exceeded  one-half  the  amount  at  the  for- 
mer period.  Another  paper  showed  that 
at  the  end  of  each  Session  there  was  an 
arrear  of  causes  left  untried,  sometimes 
amounting  to  as  many  as  477.  In  taking 
evidence  before  the  Committees  which 
had  sat  upon  this  subject  great  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  additional  duties  said 
to  be  thrown  upon  these  Courts  by  merg« 
ing  other  courts  into  them.  He  begged 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  what  he 
was  about  to  read.  He  was  about  to  read 
the  number  of  causes  that  bad  been  tried 
in  Scotland  in  the  year  1842,  with  and 
without  Jury,  including  the  cases  tried  in 
the  Courts  of  Session  and  the  cases  in  the 
County  Courts.  This  would  show  the 
estimation  in  which  Jury  trial  in  civil 
cases  was  held  in  Scotland.  The  number 
of  these  cases  tried  in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, without  Jury,  in  184'2,  was  945, 
and  those  in  the  County  Courts  19,611, 
making  together  20,556 ;  while  the  causes 
tried  with  Jury  all  over  Scotland  during 
the  same  period  was  thirty.six,  being  ex- 
actly one  cause  tried  by  Jury  in  civil  suits 
to  571  without  Jury.  Nor  was  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  was  known  that 
every  such  case,  previously  to  its  being 
sent  before  a  Jury,  took  from  two  years 
to  two  and  a  half  years  in  preparation, 
and  that  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
it  might  or  might  not  be  decided  ;  but  if 
decided,  it  would  not  be  without  an  ex- 
pense of  from  500/.  to  1,000/.  on  each 
^ide^  or  sometimes  a  larger  amount.    The 


average  time  that  the  whole  of  the  Coarts* 
speaking  of  the  two  divisions-^- the  Courts 
of  Session  and  the  Courts  of  the  Lord 
Ordinary — sat,  was  not  more  than  about 
three  houra  a  day.  Another  abuse^  to 
which  it  was  necessary  to  call  attention, 
was  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the 
Jury  Clerks  in  forming  an  issue  before 
they  went  into  Court.  There  was  no 
Court  so  much  detested  by  one  data  of 
the  community,  and  dreaded  by  another, 
as  the  Court  of  Session,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  that 
feeling  did  not  now  apply  to  the  Chancery 
so  much  as  formerly.  The  expenses  of 
the  Courts  were  very  great :  they  cost  on 
the  average,  including  the  Judges'  and 
Secretary's  salaries,  1 27/.  a  day.  In  1 839| 
the  number  of  causes  decided  was  197, 
and  the  judicial  charges,  not  including 
what  was  paid  to  counsel,  was  91/.  1  Is.  2c/. 
a  cause.  In  another  division  there  were 
164  causes,  at  an  expense  of  87/.  135.  7d, 
a  cause ;  and  these  vast  sums  came  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  English  and  Irish  peo^ 
pie  much  more  than  those  of  the  people 
of  Scotland.  The  cost  of  the  Judges, 
with  their  private  secretaries,  was  42,700 ; 
the  clerks  of  the  Court  17,000/.  The 
other  charges  of  the  Court  he  had  not 
been  able  to  distinguish.  The  total  amount 
of  cash,  independent  of  the  penstons  to 
retired  Judges,  was  79,253/.  Us.  2c/.  an- 
nually. The  Lord  Advocate's  office  coat 
17,300/.;  the  County  Courts,  wherein 
thirty  Sherifis  presided,  was  16,500/.  being 
at  the  rate  of  551/.  Then  there  were 
fifty  deputy  Judges,  named  by  the  Judges- 
in-Chief,  who  cost  20,000/.,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  the  Judicial  Establish- 
ment in  Scotland  was  not  less  than 
150,000/.  He  believed  that  if  they  tra- 
velled fW>m  one  end  of  Scotland  to  the 
other,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  any  one  but 
a  professional  person,  it  would  be  found 
that  there  was  not  a  person  but  was  dis* 
satisfied  and  disgusted  with  the  whole  con- 
duct of  these  Courts.  In  Scotland  the 
Judges  could  not  get  it  out  of  their  heads 
that  they  were  not  superior  to  everybody 
else,  and  also,  that  they  were  seated  in  the 
Parliament,  at  the  Parliament  House  at 
Edinburgh  (which  he  said  God  forbid 
they  should  ever  see  again  I),  and  that 
they,  too,  had  the  power  of  making  laws. 
The  Lorcl  Chancellor  of  England  was  the 
real  Judge  of  Scotland ;  for  whilst  the 
number  of  appeals  to  the  Lords  this  year 
from  Eogland  was   twenty- se?eii|  from 
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IraUnd  the  uniisaftl  number  of  twenty, 
those  from  Scotland  were  forty-five.  He 
ebterved  that  the  present  Govi>rnment 
bad  had  the  patronage  of  three  Judges. 
They  had  appointed  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Ro* 
bertaoiii  and  Mr.  Wood.  The  Brst  was 
confessed  a  most  injurious  appointment, 
for  Mr.  Hope  had  been  put  over  the  heads 
of  hit  superiors,  and  made  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  when  some  of  his  seniors  were  par- 
ticularly entitled  to  the  office.  As  to  Mr. 
Robertson's  appointment,  it  was  a  judici- 
ous one,  and  Mr.  Wood's  was  a  first-rate 
appointment.  There  were  only  four  lead- 
ing counsel  now  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and 
as  these  learned  gentlemen  were  fre- 
quently engaged  elsewhere,  the  result  was 
the  continued  stoppage  of  the  business  of 
the  Courts.  There  was  another  depart* 
ment  of  the  Administration  of  Justice 
which  was  intimately  connected  with  this 
subject,  viz.,  the  County  Courts.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  frame  rules  for 
the  improvement  of  these  Courts,  and  it 
was  also  the  duty  of  the  Sheriffs  to  report 
from  time  to  thne  to  Parliament  such  im- 
provements and  alterations  as  might  be 
made  in  the  rules  for  regulating  the  busi- 
ness in  those  Courts.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  those  duties  for  several  years 
had  been  neglected.  It  was  true,  however, 
that  Scotland  was  not  alone  in  respect  to 
the  abuses  of  the  County  Courts,  fiy  a 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  appeared 
that  in  the  County  Courts  of  England 
even  greater  abuses  existed  than  those  of 
which  becomplained  in  regard  to  the  Scotch 
Courts.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  had 
Kttie  hope,  notwithstanding  all  he  had  said 
in  the  House  year  after  year,  that  any  im- 
provement would  take  place.  With  re- 
gard to  the  notice  he  had  placed  on  the 
Paper,  he  had  been  informed  by  the  right 
bon.  the  Speaker  that  the  first  part  of  it 
was  irregular.  He  was  not  aware  of  the 
fcct  when  he  gave  the  notice,  and  he 
belied  the  House  would  accept  his  apo* 
logy  for  the  irregularity^  and  allow  him  to 
submit  the  second  part  of  the  Motion, 
vifc — 

"  net  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  pravtng  Her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  plewcd  to  exwcite  the  powers 
which  are  reserved  to  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Act 
2  and  3  Victoria,  c.  36,  as  to  extending  the 
sittings  of  the  Court  of  Session,  *  if  there  shall 
be  arrears  of  business  in  the  said  Court,'  <  or, 
the  state  of  the  business  otherwise  may  require 
il;^  tiSd  in  vinue  of  the  said  power  so  re- 
inved  to  the  Ciuwn;  that  her  Majesty  wiU 


graciously  see  proper  to  command  that  the 
sittings  of  the  said  Court  of  Session  shall  be 
extended  by  two  months  in  each  year,  or  by 
such  other  period  as  to  Her  Majesty  shall  seem 
more  proper.*' 

The  Motion  wu  not  seconded,  but 
Sir  /.  Graham  rose  to  say  a  word  on 
the  point  of  order.     As  the  hon.  Member 
had  admitted  his  error,  and  apologised  for 
it,  he  referred  to  the  circumstance  merely 
to  express  that  which  he  was  sure  was  the 
general  wish  of  the  House,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair  would  watch 
their  proceedings,  and   not  allow  to  be 
placed  on  the  Notice  Paper  any  reference 
to  any  speech  or  statement  made  by  any 
Member  of  that  House  with  a  view  to 
found  a  Motion  upon  it.     Such  a  prac- 
tice, were  it  to  prevail,  would  be  most  in- 
convenient and  intolerable.     With  regard 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Motion,   as  there  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  Motion  before  the    House,   he 
could  not,  by  the  rule  of  the  House,  offer 
any  observations  in  reply  to  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made.     He  thought 
it  right,  however,  to  allude  to  one  point, 
and  although  in  doing  so,  he  was  not 
strictly   regular,    he    hoped    the    House 
would,  under  the  circumstances — the  cha- 
racter of  a  learned  Judge  being  attacked — 
bear  with  him  for  a  few  moments.    The 
hon.  Gentleman    had    commented    with 
great  severity  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  Lord 
Justice   Clerk  of   Scotland.     Now,  that 
right  hon.  and  learned  Judge  had  received 
the  highest  possible  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Scottish  Bar, 
in  being  unanimously  elected  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  notwithstanding  the  strong  party 
feeling  which  at  that  time  prevailed.     He 
felt  bound  also  to  bear  that  testimony  in 
favour  of  that   right  hon.  and   learned 
Judge  which  was  the  result  of  his  (Sir  J. 
Graham's)  own  experience.     In  the  admi- 
nistration of  criminal  justice  in  Scotland, 
it  was  his   duty  to  hold    frequent  offi- 
cial   intercourse   with   the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk.     It  was  his  doty  to  refer  to  that 
right  hon.  and  learned  Lord  all  criminal 
cases  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  for 
him  to  report  upon  them.     In  England,  as 
the   House  would  be  aware,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  hold  similar 
communications  with  the  Judges,  and  he 
must  say,  though  it  might  appear  in  some 
degree  invidious  to  others,  that  he  re- 
ceived DO  such  carefully  prepared  and 
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complete  reports  from  aoy  other  Jud^e  as 
those  which  were  transmitted  to  him  by 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  speak  in  terms  too 
high  of  the  manner  in  which  that  Judge 
performed  his  important  functions.  He 
really  believed  that  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wallace),  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  learned  judicial  Officer, 
if  the  opinions  of  the  whole  of  Scotland 
could  be  collected,  would  be  found  almost 
as  singular,  as  his  opinion  must  appear  to 
be  in  regard  to  the  Motion  he  had  placed 
on  the  Paper. 

Imprisonment  of  Don  Carlos.] 
Lord  J.  Manners,  in  rising  to  bring  for- 
ward the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  said  he  begged  leave  to  assure  the 
House  that  it  was  not  without  much  hesi- 
tation  that  he  rose  to  bring  before  its 
notice  a  subject  in  which  many  of  its 
Members  took  little  interest,  and  imagined 
England  to  have  little  concern.  Indeed, 
if  he  saw  any  prospect  of  otherwise  ob- 
taining justice  for  the  illustrious  object  of 
the  Address  which  he  was  about  to  move, 
be  should  not  do  so,  but,  after  availing 
himself  in  vain  of  every  casual  opportu- 
nity  that  had  presented  itself  to  make 
known,  and  to  protest  against  the  injus- 
tice committed  by  the  French — alas,  that 
he  should  have  to  add,  with  the  consent 
of  the  English  Government — seeing  year 
after  year  roll  by  with  that  injustice  un- 
abrogated, and  that  Prince  still  a  prisoner, 
he  could  no  longer  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
most  decided  course  that  was  open  to  him, 
and  flying  from  petty  tyrants  to  the 
Throne,  he  asked  that  House  to  join  with 
him  in  imploring  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Royal  victim 
of  liberal  oppression.  It  was,  he  was  well 
aware,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  occurrence 
— of  no  ordinary  delicacy — for  that  House 
to  ask  the  Sovereign  to  interfere  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  a 
Prince  con6ned  by  one  of  the  Sovereign's 
allies ;  but  there  were  instances  and  au- 
thorities enough  to  justify  such  a  course 
where  the  character  and  honour  of  the 
country  demanded  it ;  and,  calling  for  a 
moment  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
the  Motion  of  General  Fitzpatrick  on  the 
imprisonment  of  La  Fayette  and  his  com- 
panions in  1794,  he  should  endeavour  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land had  been  and  was  intimately  involved 
by  assisting,  abetting,  and,  lastly,  by  in- 


sisting upon  the  detention  of  Don  Carlos 
at  Bourges.  La  Fayette,  then,  and  his 
friends,  flying  from  their  own  troops,  took 
refuge  in  Prussia,  and  were  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  committed  to  a  fortress,  as 
enemies  with  whom  be  was  at  war,  as  the 
causers  of  all  the  horrors  which  bad  oc- 
curred, and  the  dreadful  hostilities  by 
which  those  horrors  were  to  be  prolonged 
and  avenged.  England  at  that  moment  was 
at  peace  with  Prussia,  at  peace  with 
France.  England  had  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly  procured  the  flight  of  La 
Fayette,  nor  his  consequent  imprisun- 
ment;  but  so  strong  was  the  feeling  of 
indignation  excited  in  this  country  by  the 
apparent  injustice  of  the  deed,  that  every 
admirer  of  what  was  then  fondly  imagined 
to  be  liberty,  advocated  English  inter- 
ference for  them,  who,  be  it  remembered, 
up  to  the  moment  of  their  flight,  had 
borne  arms  against  the  country  they  fled 
to — which  was  not  Don  Carlos's  case — 
and  General  Fitzpatrick  moved  an  Address 
to  the  King  with  that  intent.  That  Ad- 
dress was  not  carried ;  no ;  but  he  grounded 
his  claim  for  their  support  on  the  very 
reasons  which  were  adduced  for  that  de- 
feat. Mr.  Pitt,  in  opposing  that  Motion 
opposed  it  on  the  broad,  intelligible  Eng- 
lish ground,  that  England  being  altogether 
unconcerned  with  the  transaction,  could 
not  be  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  assert  that  England  could  have 
no  sympathies  whatever  with  the  men  or 
with  their  principles.     Mr.  Pitt  said, — 

"  The  simple  question  is,  has  any  case  been 
made  out  whereby  this  country  is  implicated, 
so  as  to  be  bound  to  interfere  from  motives  of 
justice,  honour,  or  policy  ?" 

Clearly  admitting,  that  if  such  a  case 
had  been  proved,  he  would  not  have 
opposed  the  Motion.  With  this  allusion 
to  the  precedent  of  1794,  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  we  were  bound  from 
motives  of  justice  and  honour  to  interfere 
with  this  unjust  and  dishonouring  cap- 
tivity. Policy,  for  the  present,  he  left  out 
of  the  question,  because  he  ventured  to 
believe  that  if  justice  and  honour  de- 
manded the  adoption  of  a  certain  course, 
true  policy  would  not  be  found  opposing 
it.  He  asserted  that,  on  motives  of  justice 
we  were  compelled  to  take  the  step  he 
proposed.  He  said  emphatically  and  sin- 
cerely, that  this  detention  was  opposed  to 
justice;  there  was  the  puni»hment — pu- 
nishment as  severe  as  miscreants  in  this 
GQUBtry  who  shoot  at  their  Sorereiga  an 
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subjected  to.  Where  was  the  crime  ? 
What  crime  is  alleged  against  this  State 
prisoner?  What  offence  is  laid  to  his 
charge?  Where  are  the  proofs?  Where 
the  tribunal?  Where  the  verdict?  The 
punishment  they  knew,  and  heard  of;  the 
crime  which  should  ha? e  occasioned  and 
justified  it  existed  not.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite^  indeed,  when  last  Session  a  de- 
bate occurred  on  this  subject,  seemed  to 
insinuate,  for  he  did  not  broadly  state  it, 
that  it  was  just  to  incarcerate  Don  Carlos, 
because,  when,  after  the  Convention  of 
Evora  Monte,  he  resided  in  this  country, 
it  was  on  an  understanding  that  he  should 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  that,  as  he  had  departed  from  that 
understanding,  France  and  England  had 
now  a  right  to  shut  him  up  in  prison.  He 
could  find  no  stipulation  of  the  sort  in 
that  Convention ;  but,  be  that  as  it  might, 
be  could  well  enter  into  and  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  a  gallant  man,  who  believ- 
ing himself  and  his  children  to  be  de- 
frauded of  a  Crown,  such  as  that  of 
chivalrous  Spain,  by  an  intrigue  the  basest 
and  most  disgraceful  that  the  annals  of 
any  country  could  afford,  who,  guiltless  of 
all  intrigues  himself,  suddenly  finds  a 
people  whom  he  loved,  because  he  knew 
them,  and  who  loved  him  because  they 
knew  him,  proving  their  hearty  gratitude 
and  zealous  loyalty  by  rising  in  their  might 
to  vindicate  his  claim,  and  to  place  him  by 
their  Spanish  swords  and  their  unbought 
exertions  on  the  Throne  of  Spain.  He 
said  he  could  conceive  the  feelings  of  a 
gallant  man  at  such  a  crisis,  and  he  could 
not  conceive  such  a  man  acting  otherwise 
than  Don  Carlos  then  did.  But,  even 
admitting  the  noble  Lord  to  be  right,  and 
he  was  almost  loth  to  deprive  him  of  that 
one  slender  apology  for  his  Spanish  policy, 
the  Ministers  now  in  power  could  not  use 
that  justification ;  by  a  respect  for  their 
own  character  they  were  debarred  from  it. 
As  long  as  the  war  so  commenced  was 
continued,  as  long  as  the  gallant  efforts  of 
Spaniards  maintained  a  struggle  against 
the  combination  of  Jews  and  stockjobbers, 
and  legions  from  Algeria  and  the  Isle  of 
Dogs— so  long  did  they,  as  the  leaders  of 
the  great  Tory  party  in  England,  applaud 
their  efforts  and  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Don  Carlos.  Therefore,  whatever  right  the 
noble  I^rd  might  have  to  press  this  musty 
antecedent  argument  into  his  service,  they 
who  now  administered  the  affairs  of  this 
coaptryi  tbey  who  now  formed  the  ma- 
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jority  of  this  House,  might  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  and,  he  proceeded  to  ask,  if 
there  being,  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  party,  no  antecedent  pretext,  how- 
ever flimsy,  to  justify  the  injustice  of 
which  he  complained,  any  subsequent 
event  had  occurred  to  render  that  just 
which  otherwise  was  admitted  to  be  unjust? 
The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  which  en- 
sued was  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
honour  of  this  country,  that  for  the  mo- 
ment he  passed  it  by,  and  contented  him- 
self with  asserting  in  the  most  broad  dis- 
tinct manner  possible,  that  no  act  was 
committed  by  Don  Carlos,  under  provoca- 
tions the  most  urgent,  and  injuries  the 
most  unprovoked,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  which  could  for  a  moment  be  allowed 
to  justify  our  conduct  towards  him.  Well, 
then,  if  nothing  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war,  if  nothing  during 
its  continuance  could  be  held  to  justify  his 
detention  at  Bourges,  was  it  alleged  that 
the  terms  on  which  he  entered  France,  or 
his  conduct  since,  afforded  that  justifica- 
tion }  He  maintained,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  terms  on  which  he  entered 
France  warranted  him  in  expecting  a  very 
different  treatment  from  that  which  he  was 
experiencing.  He  was  told  he  would  be 
received  as  an  unfortunate  Prince.  He 
knew  what  an  interpretation  an  Assembly 
of  English  Gentlemen  would  give  to  such 
a  phrase.  Don  Carlos  did  not  know,  could 
not  anticipate,  what  such  words  meant, 
when  used  by  a  King  of  the  ^French.  You, 
Sir,  and  this  House,  would  imagine  that 
sympathy,  respect,  and  freedom,  were  the 
portion  of  unfortunate  Princes.  Don 
Carlos  too  late  discovered  that  insult, 
hardships,  and  imprisonment,  was  the  mea- 
sure, meted  out  to  him  by  Liberal  Govern- 
ments. But  what  had  been  his  conduct 
since,  against  all  right,  contrary  to  his  just 
expectations,  against  the  usages  of  civi- 
lised monarchical  Europe,  he  was  incar- 
cerated ?  He  might  naturally  and  fairly 
have  retaliated  by  intriguing  from  his  pri« 
son,  and  thus  made  himself  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  his  oppressors ;  and  no  one  could 
deny  that  opportunities  in  plenty  for  such 
a  course  had  been  presented  to  him.  When 
Queen  Christina  hazarded  the  peace  of 
Spain,  and  risked  even  the  life  of  her 
daughter,  in  her  vain  endeavour  to  over- 
throw Espartero,  were  no  overtures  made 
to  Bourges,  and  to  those  loyal  spirits  who 
still  looked,  and  who  still  do  look  thither 
for  orders?    It  wet  notorioui,  that  bed 
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Doo  G«rloa  oootented*  had  he  merely  per- 
mitted bis  faithful  followers  to  act  as  they 
pleased,  that  attempt  might  have  ended 
very  differently;  bat,  with  that  manly 
honesty  which  is  his  characteristic,  he  re- 
jected all  those  offers,  and  by  his  express 
commands,  his  adherents  to  a  man,  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  believed,  took  no  part  in  the 
insurrection;  nor  would  even  the  noble 
Lord  pretend  to  assert,  that  in  any  of  the 
subsequent  revolutions  which  his  policy 
had  occasioned,  Don  Carlos  had  had  any, 
the  slightest,  part»  But  what  a  contrast 
in  the  fate  of  those  two  personages! 
Queen  Cbristina,  avowedly  to  the  know- 
ledge of  all  Europe,  the  instigator  of  revo- 
lution and  bloodshed— she,  the  sad  Erinnys 
of  her  time — is  now  returning  with  regal 

E^mp  and  elaborate  procession  to  Madrid : 
on  Carlos  who  refused  to  join  in  her 
cruel  schemes  of  ambition^  still  lingers  a 
captive  at  Bourges, 

'*Attde  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  rel  carcere 

digoum, 
Si  vis  esse  diquts :    Probitaa  laudatur  et  al- 

get.- 

Need  he  to  these  reasons  on  which  he 
denounced  the  incarceration  of  Don  Carlos 
to  be  unjail»  add  the  palpable  truth,  that 
Don  Carlos  was  never  at  war  with  France, 
never  at  war  with  England^  and  that  by 
the  laws  of  France,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  oouatries,  a  man  who  bad  never 
injured  them,  from  whom  they  dreaded 
nothing,  had  a  right  to  liberty ;  thus,  then, 
he  denounced 'the  detention  of  Don  Carlos 
to  be  unjust,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of 
juttiee,  never  invoked  without  success 
within  these  walls,  he  demanded  his  liber* 
ation.  He  had  said  that  the  honour  of 
England  was  implicated  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  and  termi- 
minated,  and  he  should  now  proceed  to 
establish  that  a  regard  for  that  honour 
compelled  them  to  interfere  as  he  pro- 
posed. In  the  first  place,  the  formation 
of  the  English  Legion,  contrary,  as  Ge- 
neral Evans  himself  admits,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  highest  military  authorities  of  the 
Kingdom  (the  late  King,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  late  Commander  of 
the  Forces),  and  which  required  an  exist- 
ing law  to  be  repealed,  was  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  neutrality  and  non-interven- 
tion, and  bore  an  important,  though  not 
very  honourable  share  in  procuring  the 
triumph  of  Liberal  tyranny.  It  was  clear 
that  bad  the  Legion  not  been  planted  on 
the  Cantabrian  coast,  Don  Carlos  would 


long  ago  have  been  at  Madrid ;  its  action, 
if  he  might  so  say,  was  that  of  a  drag* 
chain  on  his  advance  to  victory;  and 
thus,  even  had  we  interfered  in  no  other 
way  against  him,  the  interference  of  that 
Legion,  so  often  denounced  by  those  now  in 
power,  would,  to  use  Mr.  Pitt's  words,  so 
implicate  us  as  to  bind  us  in  honour  to  in«- 
terfere  for  his  liberation.  But  more  dii-i 
honourable  because  less  open,  more  inju* 
rious  because  less  easily  met,  were  the 
operations  of  our  Navy  and  Marines 
during  that  period;  with  every  wish  to 
think  and  speak  well  of  any  service  in 
which  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  England 
were  engaged,  he  said  with  regret,  that 
from  the  moment  our  squadron  arrived  off 
the  Cantabrian  coast  to  the  climax  at 
Bergara,  deceit,  treachery,  and  double* 
dealing  seemed  to  be  written  on  the  Eng« 
lish  flag.  In  the  history  of  war  or  peace 
(he  knew  not  which  to  call  it-^it  was  war 
without  its  glory,  and  peace  without  its 
blessings),  no  more  disgraceful  traneactioQ 
was  recorded  than  the  conduct  of  oar 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Bilboa.  For  nearly 
two  months,  while  the  Carlists  were  tie* 
leeguriog  that  city,  under  their  guns, 
exposed  to  their  batteries,  ley  two  English 
brigs,  peaceable,  neutral  spectators  of  the 
strife ;  strict  neutrality  was  our  professioo, 
total  immunity  from  danger  was  the  re- 
sult. Over  and  over  again  did  the  Car-* 
list  General  forbear  to  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  harass  the  enemy,  lest  a 
casual  shot  might  annoy  the  flag  of  neutral, 
passive  England  ;  and  bow  was  this  con- 
fidence merited  ?  How  was  this  forbearance 
rewarded  ?  When  victory  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  on  the  eve  of  crowning  the  Cariist 
arms,  when  Bilboa  had  already  virtually 
surrendered,  in  the  middleof  the  night  did 
the  boats  belonging  to  those  Engli^  ships 
carry  over  the  reluctant  General  and  his 
dispirited  troops  to  an  unexpected,  unde- 
served success.  A  neutrality  observed  so 
long^,  so  advantageous  to  the  stronger  na- 
tion, so  wantonly,  disgracefully,  and  per* 
fidiously  violated  at  the  last,  never  was 
recorded  before;  and  by  the  dii^onour 
which  that  transaction  attached  to  Eng- 
land, he  asked  them  to  vote  for  this  Ad« 
dress.  But  did  even  this  suffice  ?-^were  we 
satisfied  with  thus  having  sacrificed  every 
title  to  a  character  for  English  fair  play 
and  honour?  By  no  means;  a  year  and 
a  half  went  by ;  the  Legion  was  no  more, 
its  cmelties,  excesses,  and  injuries,  were 
avenged,  if  not  forgotten,  and  euccess^' 
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•oconliag  to  ibe  official  paptr  pretented 
to  th«t  Heost,  was  aa  likely  to  iodine  to 
the  one  party  at  to  the  other ;  then  again 
were  our  nnderhand  intrigues  pot  into  re- 
qoititioD,  and  Lord  John  Hay,  a  Captain 
in  Che  Engliah  'nat y,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  English  Government,  consented  to 
be  the  medinm  of  cotnmaoication  between 
the  traitor  Maroto  and  Espartero ;  and  he 
would  beg  the  House  to  remark  well  what 
followed,  beeaose  it  showed  how  com- 
pletely England  was  involved  in  all  the  dis» 
grace  which  attached  to  the  unjust  deten- 
tion of  Don  Carlos,  Lord  John  Hay  was 
the  go*i)etweeQ-^he  did  not  use  the  word 
in  an  offsnsivo  sense,  but  in  iu  literal 
meaning— the  go-between  of  the  traitor 
and  Espartero ;  be  revised  the  Articles  of 
the  Convention-^e  recommended  this,  he 
suggested  that.  Did  he  take  care  in  aN 
ranging  that  honourable  transaction,  that 
the  life  of  its  Royal  victim  should  be 
saved?  Woukl  it  be  believed  that  in 
a  report  to  Lord  Palmerston  it  is 
stated,  apparently  as  a  matter  of  congra- 
tttlatioo,  that  the  name  of  Don  Carlos  is 
not  even  mekitioned  in  the  articles  of  the 
Convention?  Would  to  God  that  this 
were  all ;  but  let  the  House  remember  that 
some  time  previously  to  this  the  noble 
Lord  had  issued  his  positive  injunctions  to 
the  Captains  off  the  Cantabrian  Coast  that 
should  Don  Carlos  apply  to  them  for 
shelter,  it  should  be  refused  hi^.  Let  the 
House  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  say 
whether  or  not  we  are  responsible  for  hb 
flight  into  France  and  subsequent  impti- 
soomeot*  And  thus,  when  after  five  years 
of  nnderhand  opposition,  pitiful  animo- 
sity, and  dishonourable  interference,  we 
had  brought  Don  Carlos  to  the  desperate 
alternative  of  fislling,  without  any  gua- 
rantee for  his  life  or  that  of  his  wife  and 
child,  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  enemies, 
or  seeking  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country, 
by  the  farsighted  malevolence  of  our  Go- 
vernment we  compelled  him  to  take  refuge 
in  France.  In  every  stage,  therefore,  of 
that  series  of  events  which  ended  in  the 
oeptivity  of  Don  Carlos  at  Bourges,  we, 
the  English  people,  had  part;  it  was  we 
who  destroyed  the  liberties  of  the  Basques ; 
it  was  we  who  despoiled  the  Church  in 
Spain ;  it  was  we  who  called  into  dread 
activity  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  is 
still  devastating  Spain.  Did  he  ask,  then, 
implieated  as  we  were  in  all  this-^id 
he  ask  them  to  restore  freedom  to  the 
Baaqme,  tianquillity  to  Spaioi  property 


to  the  Church?  No;  he  oontented  him** 
self  with  making  a  far  humbler  request. 
He  asked  them  to  restore  to  liberty  and 
freedom  that  Prince,  whom  he  had  showoi 
by  each  and  every  step  of  that  unjust 
policy,  they  had  conducted  to  a  prison, 
and  by  whose  continued  detention  the 
honour  of  England  is  sullied.  But  if  we 
had  been  so  directly  implicated  in  pro« 
curing  the  imprisonment  of  Don  Garloe 
how  had  our  responsibility  been  aggravated 
since  ?  So  intense  was  the  hatred  borne 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  that  Prince 
whom  he  had  injured,  that  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  official  reign,  when  power  wae 
quickly  departing  from  him,  was  to  pre* 
vent  the  French  Government  doing  a  tardy 
partial  justice  to  their  victim.  In  JonCi 
1841,  it  was  reported  to  the  noble  Lord 
that  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  French 
Government  would  set  Don  Carlos  at 
liberty.  The  noble  Lord  instantly,  with 
that  intense  love  of  liberty  which  alwaye 
characterises  liberalism,  demanded,  on 
the  part  of  England^  that  Don  Carloi 
should  still  be  kept  a  prisoner.  If,  iheO) 
the  noble  Lord,  could  interfere  with  the 
King  of  the  French  to  demand  the  perpe*- 
tuation  of  injustice  and  oppressioo,  was  ht 
not  justified  in  asking  the  House  to  de^ 
Clare,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  she 
reprobates  that  demand  and  denounoea 
that  oppression ;  Thus,  to  the  best  of  hie 
ability,  he  had  laid  before  the  House  the 
grounds  on  which  he  maintained  that  this 
country  was  bound,  to  use  Mr.  Pitt'e 
words,  by  motives  of  justkre  and  of  ho« 
nour,  to  interfere  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos^ 
He  had  shown  that  it  was  our  iaterfer* 
ence  which  lost  him  his  ciown^t  was  our 
interference  that  (breed  him  to  take  refuge 
in  France— it  was  our  interference  whmh 
deprived  him  of  liberty — and  lastly^  and 
above  all,  it  was  our  interference  that 
now,  after  five  years  of  a  cruel,  rigoronsi 
and  vindictive  imprisonment,  still  detained 
him.  Away  with  the  cant  and  jargon  of 
liberalism  which  wootd  prate  of  the  danger 
which  might  arise  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Spain  from  justice  being  done  to  them  s 
had  their  imprisonment  procured  it?  Had 
a  regard  for  it  compelled  the  French  Go« 
vemment  to  imprison  Queen  Christina^ 
or  induced  ours  to  shut  up  Espartero  in 
the  Tower?  Could  any  one  pretend  to 
say  that  Spanish  tranquillity,  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  apart  from  a  legitimate  Go* 
vemment,  during  the  last  (bur  years^  had 
not  had  far  more  to  dread  from  Gbristisn 
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than  from  Don  Carlos ;  for  the  last  yenx, 
from  the  f^ied  of  the  Mansion-house  than 
from  the  captite  of  Bourges?  Yet  did 
this  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Spain 
lay  an  embargo  on  the  ex- Regent's  move- 
ments, or  induce  our  Ministers  to  show 
towards  him  any  of  those  petty  acts  of 
discourtesy  which  a  complaisance  for  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  France  dictated  to- 
wards Henri  V.  ?  No ;  the  City  of  London 
might  feast  Espartero,  and  do  honour  to 
the  butcher  of  Cabrera's  mother— Minis- 
ters might  toast  their  speedy  return  to 
Spain,  and  drink  confusion  to  the  men 
who  had  supplanted  them,  but  Don  Carlos 
must  be  kept  a  prisoner — for  the  tran* 
<|uillity  of  Spain.  Away  with  such  flimsy 
inconsistencies!  Rather  avow  the  real 
motive — proclaim  it  to  the  world  that  you 
detain  Don  Carlos,  not  because  he  has 
oflTended  or  injured  you,  not  because  he  has 
offended  or  injured  France— -not  because 
he  has  failed  to  bear  his  unjust  captivity 
with  heroic  resignation — not  because  his 
liberty  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Spain — but  because  he  has  ventured  to 
oppose  the  tyrannical,  sacrilegious  spirit 
of  Liberalism  I  This---disguise  it  as  they 
would— was  his  real  offence ;  this  it  was 
that  made  him  odious  to  the  present  ruler 
of  France ;  this  it  was  that  armed  against 
him  the  noble  Lord  opposite  and  the 
rabble  of  Westminster,  and  this  it  was 
which  made  and  still  kept  him  a  prisoner. 
Strange  and  honourable  was  the  history 
of  that  Prince,  strange  and  honourable 
were  his  consistent  misfortunes.  In  his 
youth  imprisoned  in  France  for  the  crime 
of  being  born  a  Spanish  Bourbon,  in  his 
old  age  the  same  cause  had  produced  the 
same  puuishment.  In  1808  Napoleon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  incarcerating  Don  Carlos 
at  Vallencay,  in  1841  his  dust  returns 
from  St.  Helena,  and  flnds  his  former 
victim  a  prisoner  at  Bourges.  So  true  it 
was  that  Liberalism  was  ever  the  same, 
ever  false  and  tyrannical  whether  it  be 
exhibited  by  Emperor,  Citizen  King,  or 
Liberal  Diplomatist.  He  turned  from  the 
heartless,  cruel,  and  faithless  Liberalism 
of  the  day,  and  asked  the  gentlemen  of 
England  to  disavow  all  connection  with  it. 
Too  long  had  they  suffered  the  honour  of 
Monarchical  England  to  be  prostituted  at 
the  shrine  of  Foreign  Democracy;  too 
long  had  they  pandered  to  the  jealous 
fears  of  every  usurping  dynasty;  too  long 
had  they  consented  to  act  as  gaolers  for 
French  aad  Spaoish  Liberalism ;  let  them 
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at  last  recover  their  proper  position;  let 
Spain,  let  Europe  be  told  that  they  en- 
tered into  no  war  against  the  principles 
of  Legitimacy;  let  France  be  told  they  do 
not  require  her  to  detain  one  of  their  most 
consistent  and  virtuous  exponents;  but, 
rising  to  the  height  of  our  old  dignity 
and  former  renown,  let  them  vindicate  the 
claim  of  England  to  the  confidence  of  the 
old  Monarchies  of  Europe ;  and,  above  all, 
let  them  now  undo,  so  far  as  they  can — 
for  alas !  they  could  not  restore  thousands 
to  the  homes  and  happiness  of  which  they 
had  deprived  them — the  wrong  which  they 
had  committed  towards  a  Prince  who 
never  injured  this  country — who  never 
harboured  an  ungenerous  thought  against 
England — and  whose  continued  detention, 
he  believed  in  his  conscience  to  be  a  foul 
insult  to  justice,  and  a  still  fouler  disho- 
nour to  this  country.     He  moved — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  representing  to  Her  Majesty 
that  the  continued  detention  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  family  in  a  town  belongin|[  to  Her 
Majesty's  ally,  the  King  of  the  French,  is  op- 
posed to  justice,  and  the  honor  of  this  country, 
and  humbly  praying  Her  Majesty  to  intercede 
with  the  Court  of  the  Tuilertes  for  their  deliver- 
ance therefrom." 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  express  his  hope  that  the  House 
would  not  accede  to  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  that  it  would  not  think 
it  consisteifl  with  its  duty  to  present  an 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  representing 

'<That  the  detention  of  Don  Carlos  and  his 
family  in  a  tows  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ally,  the  King  of  the  French,  is  opposed  to 
justice  and  to  the  honour  of  this'  country." 

What!  '*  to  justice  and  to  the  honour 
of  this  country  " !  The  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed that  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  should  present  an  Address  to 
Her  Majesty,  denouncing  an  Act  of  the 
French  Government — an  act  of  Her  Ally 
the  King  of  the  French,  and  declaring 
that  act  to  be  inconsistent — not  with  the 
honour  of  the  French  Government  -^  of 
the  King  of  the  French --but  with  the 
honour  of  this  country.  Although  he  op- 
posed the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  yet 
still  he  trusted  that  in  opposing  it,  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  consider  that  he  was  de* 
void  of  those  sentiments  of  natural  sym- 
pathy with  which  every  one  must  contem- 
plate a  Sovereign  Prince  in  misfortune. 
No  one  could  contemplate  the  present 
positioo  Qf  a  member  of  the  Illustrious 
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House  of  Bourbon  without  feeling  that 
sympathy,  and  without  wishing,  whatever 
course  policy  might  dictate,  that  that 
course  might  be  reconcileable  to  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  to  a  due  consideration 
of  the  dignity  of  an  unfortunate  Prince. 
But  he  did  deprecate,  on  great  public 
principles,  the  idea  of  this  House  inter- 
fering in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  Government.  This  matter  was 
brought  under  discnssioir  in  the  French 
Chamber  last  year.  A  member  of  the 
French  House  of  Peers  then  called  its 
attention  to  the  detention  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  peer  asked  these  two  questions  of  the 
French  Government : — 

**  Was  the  restraint  imposed  on  Don  Carlos 
imposed  on  him  in  consequence  of  obligations 
growing  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance? And  was  this  restraint  imposed  on 
Don  Carlos  by  the  French  Government,  not 
because  the  Governmeot  of  France  thought 
that  restraint  politic  or  desirable,  but  at  the 
instance  and  in  consequence  of  the  application 
of  the  Government  of  £ngland  ?  '* 

The  answer  given  to  these  questions 
was  this : — 

''The  Quadruple  Treaty  has  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, the  object  of  that  Treaty  has  been  attained ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  any  ob- 
ligations arising  from  that  compact  that  Don 
Carlos  is  put  under  restraint." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  restraint  was  imposed  at  the  instance 
of  the  English  Government,  the  answer 
of  the  French  Minister  is — and  he  had 
in  the  original  the  statement  of  the  organ 
of  the  French  Government,  distinctly 
stated : — 

''That  the  French  Government  is  acting 
with  regard  to  Don  Carlos  on  views  of 
French  policy,  and  in  consideration  only  of 
the  interests  of  France.'* 

That  Minister  added  also,  on  a  similar 
question  being  again  put  to  him  that  he 
would  take  no  notice  of  debates  which 
had  passed  upon  the  subject  In  the  Par- 
liament of  England — it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  say  that  the  detention  of  Don 
Carlos  had  its  origin  in  the  interests  of 
France  (dans  les  interets  Francoises),  and 
was  justified  by  the  laws  of  France.  If 
this  was  true — if  the  French  Government 
placed  a  person  under  restraint  for  the 
interests  of,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
France,  would  anybody  think  it  desirable 
that  they  should  present  an  Address  to 
the  Crown,  calling  upon  it  to  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  the  French  Govern- 


ment, but,  above  all,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  stigmatise  the  actions  of 
the  French  Government  as  "  opposed  to 
justice,  and  to  the  honour  of  this  country.** 
Yet  that  was  what  the  noble  Lord  called 
upon  the  House  to  do.     What  was  the 
position  of  Don  Carlos  in  Bourges  ?    The 
noble  Lord  stated  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
— be  represented  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
detained   under  unnecessary  and   unjust 
restraints  by   the    French    Government, 
within   a  walled  town.     He  thought  the 
noble  Lord  was  mistaken.     In  this  coun- 
try,  certainly  the   law  would  not  justify 
the   Government    in    imposing    restraint 
upon  Don  Carlos,  or  upon  any  foreigner. 
The  Alien  Act  had  expired,  and  he  knew 
of  no  authority  by  which  the  Government 
of  England  could  impose  any  restraint 
upon  a  foreigner  not  disobeying  the  laws 
of  the  country.     But  they  must  not  infer 
that  the  law  of  France  was  the  same  as 
that  of  England  in  this  respect.     No  re- 
straint was    placed  upon    Don    Carlos, 
which  was  not  justified,  he  apprehended, 
by  the  existing  law  of  France :  so  said 
the   French   Minister.     He  stated   that, 
although  a  person  of  exalted  rank,  Don 
Carlos  was  still  a  refugee.  Pressed  by  the 
calamities  and  dangers  of  war,  he  had 
sought  a  refuge  within  the  territory  of 
France.    He  bad  claimed  the  hospitality 
of  France,  and  that  claim  had  been  ac« 
knowledged.     But  there  was    a  law  in 
France,  which  enabled  the  Government  of 
that  country,  when  it  tendered  its  hospi- 
tality, and  admitted  the  claim  preferred 
by  the  unfortunate — ^there  was  a  law  which 
empowered  the  Government  to  place  foreign 
refugees  under  distinct    superintendence 
and  strict  surveillance.    Now,  there  were 
at  present  upwards  of  12,000  refugees 
from  Spain,  who  were  receiving  the  rights 
of  hospitality — at  least  so  far  as  the  pro- 
tection was  concerned  within  the  territory 
of  France.     Many  of  the  general  officers 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  upon 
the  side  of  Don  Carlos — Cabrera,  he  be- 
lieved, as  well  as  several  other  brave  men 
of  rank  and  distinction  similarly  circum- 
stanced—-were  residing  in  France.    Now, 
surely,  it  could  be  well  conceived— consi- 
dering the  vicinity  of  Spain  to  France — 
consideringthat  they  were  separated  only  by 
an  imaginary  boundary — that,  while  France 
conceded  protection  to  unfortunate  Spa- 
nish Refugees,  it  was    absolutely  neces- 
sary  that,  in  order  to  prevent  her    ter- 
ritory being  made  the  focus  of  intrigue 
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ftgaiDst  a  neigbbouriDg;aDcl  friendly  power 
to  prevent  it  from  being  made  a  spot  from 
which  might  be  directed  the  cabals  and 
the  efforts  of  hostility ;  that  that  law  of 
France,  which  enabled  the  Government  to 
subject  refugees  to  a  most  vigilant  control, 
should  be  strictly,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
most  justifiably  acted  upon.  The  law  of 
France,  which  subjects  those  parties  to  a 
certain  degree  of  control,  may  be  a  law 
perfectly  justifiable  upon  the  first  princi- 
ples of  equity.  But  we  were  not  entitled 
to  discuss  the  question  of,  whether  it  is 
equitable  or  not.  It  was  enough  for  us 
that  the  law  existed  in  France,  and  that 
the  French  Government  had  deemed  it 
right  to  applv  it  to  all  to  whom  it  was 
applicable  indiscriminately—to  the  lowest 
as  welt  as  to  the  highest ; — to  the  peasant 
Refugee  as  well  as  to  Don  Carlos.  The 
French  Government  subjected  him  to  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint,  not,  as  it  had 
been  said^  upon  the  application,  and  at 
the  instance  of  the  English  Government, 
bqt  because  they  considered  themselves 
justified  in  so  doing,  by  the  laws,  as  well 
as  by  the  interests  of  France.  What  right 
bad  the  House  to  interfere,  and  to  address 
the  Crown  ?  What  right  had  they  to  pro- 
poonce  it  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of 
England,  that  the  French  Qovemment 
should  exercise  its  own  discretion  in  admi- 
nwtering  its  own  laws.  By  adopting  such 
a  course,  they  would  be  offering  the  French 
Government  an  example  for  it  to  interfere 
In  our  own  internal  policy;  and  how,  he 
would  ask»  was  it  possible  to  respect  the 
independence  of  a  Government,  if,  be- 
cause we  thought  that  some  person  had — 
truly  or  not — some  cause  of  grievance 
under  another  Government,  that  he  was 
detained  unjustly,  or,  at  all  events,  in  a 
manner  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  our 
country— ifi  because  of  au  that,  we  called 
upon  the  Crown  to  interfere.  To  sanction 
such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  sanc- 
tion of  interference  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind — interference  almost  without  a  limit 
—and  where  the  power  interfered  with  was 
the  weaker,  perfectly  destructive  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  country.  Sup- 
pose that  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
should  be  carried— suppose  that  the  French 
Government  should  decline  to  accede  to 
it — suppose  that  Her  Majesty  should,  in 
the  first  place,  inform  the  Government  of 
the  King  of  the  French,  that  their  deten- 
tion of  Don  Carlos  was  inconsistent  with 
justice,  and  with  the  honour  of  England, 
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might  not  and  would  not  the  reply  be, 
"  We  care  nothing  about  your  consider- 
ation of  your  own  honour;  your  honour  is 
not  to  dictate  our  course  in  the  advance  of 
our  interests,  and  in  the  administration  of 
our  laws ;  and  in  answer  to  your  interfe- 
rence, we  have  only  to  return  a  peremp- 
tory denial  of  your  request.  Not  only  in 
consideration  of  our  interests,  but  in  con- 
sideration of  other  grounds  we  resist,  and 
resent  an  interference  witlvthe  indepen- 
dent exercise  of  our  authority.''  In  what 
position  would  such  an  answer  place  the 
Government,  and  what  might  not  grow 
out  of  it?  Would  they  follow  up  pro- 
ceedings,- or  acquiesce  in  the  reply? 
What  would  be  the  position  of  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  England,  when  he  stated  to 
Prance,  that  the  detention  of  a  Refugee 
from  another  country  was  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  of  England  ?  But  at  the 
same  time,  when  he  said  that  the  French 
Government  would  not  consent  to  justify 
their  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  Chambers, 
by  stating  that  it  was  pursued  at  the  in- 
stance of  England,  he  would  add,  that 
when  he  remembered  the  condition  of 
France  and  of  Spain,  and  the  obliptions 
mutually  contracted  by  both  countries,  he 
must  say,  that  he  tho^ght  Pcaape  waa 
justified  in  appealing  to  the  law  which  aba 
could  enforce  against  humble  Refugees,  to 
restrain  a  person  whose  power  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  Spain  was  so  much 
greater  tnan  that  of  any  other.  Thus, 
then,  although  France  had  not  adopted 
her  policy  at  our  instance,  yet  he  could 
not  say,  looking  at  the  state  of  Spain— 
how  it  had  been  so  long  torn  by  civil 
wars— how  horrible  was  its  condition — 
how  unfit,  under  the  present  circumstan* 
ces,  for  the  exercise  of  great  power— how 
party  had  been  arrayed  against  party- 
how  savage  had  been  the  warfare  waged 
in  it — how  tremendous  had  been  the  nU 
tack  made  by  the  late  civil  contests  on  the 
liberties  of  Spain  ;  looking  at  all  these 
circumstances,  he  repeated,  that  if  they 
asked  him  whether  this  new  element  of 
confusion  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Spain,  there  to  light  up  the  flames  of 
civil  war  —  he  would  reply,  that  the 
Government  of  France,  from  considera- 
tions of  the  tranquillity  of  Spain,  and  the 
interests  of  France  should,  if  a  law  res- 
training foreign  Refugees,  existed,  put  it 
in  force  in  the  present  case.  He  thought 
that  a  comprehensive  consideration  of  the 
true  and  paramount  interests  of  Spain,  and 
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oof  only  of  Spain,  bat  of  France,  and  of 
thi«  country— -wishing  as  both  did  for  the 
restoration  of  constitntional  government 
in  Spain — but  wishing  most  of  all  for  the 
termination  of  those  horrible  civil  conflicts 
which  impeded  the  return  of  tranquillity 
and  obstructed  the  advances  of  national 
prosperity;  he  repeated,  that  such  a  com- 
prehensive consideration,  induced  him  not 
to  disapprove  of  any  exercise  of  legitimate 
authority  upon  the  part  of  France  which 
might  prevent  the  return  to  his  country  of 
Don  Carlos.  There  was,  they  must  con- 
sider, an  infant  Queen,  just  declared  ca* 
pable  of  sovereignty,  whom  this  country 
and  France  had  lately  recognised,  and  the 
natural  effect  of  the  success  of  this  Motion 
would  certainly  be  to  disturb  the  prospect 
of  returning  peace,  were  Don  Carlos  to  be 
permitted — without  any  engagements  on 
his  part  for  his  future  behaviour,  and  with 
him  all  bis  adherents-*to  return  to  Spain, 
But  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  into 
these  circumstances,  for  here  was  a  French 
law,  and  the  execution  of  a  French  law 
proposed  to  be  interfered  with.  This  was 
the  leading  principle  of  the  proposition, 
and  the  principle  on  which  he  protested 
against  th«  JMotion,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  they  could  make  no  application  to 
France  of  the  kind  whieb  would  not  lead 
either  to  humiliation  or  to  war.  At  the 
same  time,  bo  wonld  express  a  hope  now, 
as  he  had  done  before,  that  every  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  comforts,  and  consi- 
deration  made  for  the  dignity  of  Don  Car- 
lot.  Harsh  acts  of  authority  might  be 
sonetimei  justified  by  considerations  of 
policy;  hot  nothing  could  justify  any  un- 
necessarily and  personally  harsh  measures. 
Let  them,  however,  recollect  that  Don 
Carlos  was  a  member  of  the  Bourbon  fa- 
mily; and  surely  the  presumption  was, 
that  the  King  of  the  French,  himself  a 
soion  of  that  House,  would  treat  Don  Car- 
los with  that  respect  and  natural  sympathy 
which  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
expected ;  and  that  those  considerations 
which  most  weigh  with  Sovereigns,  would 
impart  to  that  monarch  that  feeling  which 
would  make  him  seek  to  reconcile  acts  of 
public  policy,  with  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  dignity  and  the  misfortunes  of 
the  captive.  The  only  ground  upon  which 
they  could  possibly  make  any  representa 
tion  to  France,  was  when  they  could  with-* 
bold  their  approbation  from  the  way  in 
which  Don  Carlos  was  treated,  in  the  case 
of  any  unnecessary  and  personal  harshness 


being  applied.  Now,  no  man  could  view 
the  position  of  Don  Carlos  with  more  sym- 
pathy than  he  did,  but  he  could  positively 
assert,  that  so  far  from  being  In  prison, 
the  unfortunate  prince  had  free  permission 
to  go  anywhere  within  four  leagues  of 
Bourges — that  he  had  free  permission  to 
vjsit  any  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop  had 
been  offered  to  him,  an  offer  which,  bad 
it  been  accepted,  would  have  obviated  the 
necessity  of  much  of  the  restraint  under 
which  he  was  placed*  It  was  painful  for 
him  to  have  to  answer  for  any  acts  of  the 
French  Government ;  but  still  he  was  de<- 
sirous  that  no  unjust  prejudice  should  at« 
tach  to  those  acts— more  particularly  as 
they  had  been  united  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  ruling  family  in  France,  who 
could  have  no  wish  for  the  detention  of 
Don  Carlos,  or  for  subjecting  him  to  the 
slightest  personal  restraint  inconsistent 
with  preventing  him  from  exciting  fresh 
disturbances  in  Spain.  If,  indeed,  Don 
Carlos  would  give  bis  engagement  that  he 
would  go  to  some  other  part  of  Europe — 
if  he  would  frankly  state  on  the  honour  of 
a  prince— and  if  ha  did  so  he  was  avro 
Don  Carlos  would  honourably  preserve  his 
engagements^  if  he  would  state  that  he 
would  abandon  all  thoughts  of  attempts  to 
enter  Spain,  and  would  go  to  some  part  of 
Europe,  where  he  could  harmlessly  enjoy 
his  liberty,  then  he  would  say,  that  as  far 
as  this  country  was  concerned,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  so  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, there  could  be  no  objection  to 
such  a  course.  He  hoped  that  he  had 
said  enough  to  show,  tnat  whatever  the 
House  might  think  of  the  position  of  Don 
Carlos,  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to 
precedent,  or  more  dangerous,  than  to 
agree  to  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  of  the 
nature  proposed.  He  hoped  that  the  Mo- 
tion would  not  be  pressed  tp  a  division  ; 
that  they  would  not  risk  the  present  rela- 
tions of  amity  between  this  country  and 
France ;  that  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
subject  England  to  such  a  risk,  because 
certainly  a  reply  to  a  demand  for  the  libe- 
ration of  Don  Carlos,  must,  as  he  said  be- 
fore, subject  the  country,  on  the  part  of 
Franoe,  to  either  bumiliation  or  resent- 
ment, 

Mr.  Smythe  said,  that  nothing  In  the 
world  would  induce  him  to  support  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  did  be  believe, 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just 
spoken,  that  it  was  purely,  solely,  and  ex- 
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dusively  a  French  question.  As  he  had 
understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  said 
that  the  adoption  of  the  course  suggested 
by  the  noble  Lord  would  involve  the  coun- 
try in  a  most  mischievous  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  France.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  on  a  former  occasion,  upon  a 
report  reaching  this  country,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  French  Government 
to  release  Don  Carlos  from  imprisonment, 
England  remonstrated  with,  and  protested 
against,  such  a  step  being  taken ;  and  it 
was  almost  on  the  dictation  of  England 
that  France  had  then  acquiesced  in  the 
course  which  was  then  suggested  on  the 
part  of  this  country.  Such  a  report  could 
not  have  been  without  foundation.  Re- 
monstrances were  not  addressed  by  Govern- 
ments upon  such  reports  as  that  of  yester- 
day, that  the  Dublin  had  been  blown  up 
by  a  French  squadron.  He  had  a  right, 
then,  to  assume,  that  there  was  something 
real  in  this  report  and  that  it  had  been  the 
probable  intention  of  France  to  release 
Don  Carlos  until  the  remonstrances  of 
England  prevented  its  so  doing.  He  would, 
then,  say,  that  no  other  Ministry  in  France, 
he  would  not  call  it  a  French  Ministry, 
would  have  aoquteiced  in  this  most  un- 
wonted dictation.  What  had  the  English 
Government  asked  M.  Guixot  to  do?  To 
stultify  and  compromise,  and  degrade  the 
free  character  of  his  country..  And  what 
country  was  invited  to  this  act  of  degrada- 
tion? France!  France,  the  foremost  of 
the  nations,  who  had  fought  the  great  bat- 
tle of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  who  had 
conquered  the  great  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. Yet  England  insisted  upon  her 
persecuting  freedom  of  opinion,  and  visiting 
the  right  of  private  judgment  with  penal- 
ties and  prisons.  He  had  been  curious  to 
hear  upon  what  pretext  this  would  be  jus- 
tified ;  upon  what  pretence  they  had  sanc- 
tioned the  continued  imprisonment  of  him 
whom  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  call  "  a  Sovereign  Prince."  The 
pretence  was,  that  it  was  imperative  upon 
British  Statesmen  to  prevent  the  introduc* 
tion  of  any  new  element  of  discord  into  the 
Peninsula.  But  this  argument,  they  should 
recollect,  told  with  ten  times  as  much  force 
against  Christina  as  against  Don  Carlos. 
No  one  could  doubt,  that  she  at  least  would 
be  a  new  element  of  distractions  and  dis- 
turbances, and  that  in  their  motives  and 
their  object  these  would  be  more  unworthy, 
because  they  could  not  be  national,  than 
any  Don  Carlos  could  promote.  Christina 
was  more  French  than  the  French  Ambas- 
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sador — she  would  be  the  cynosure  of  French 
adventure — the  rallying  point  of  French 
intrigue— the  new  Des  Ursins  beneath  the 
influence  of  whose  intrigues  the  Pyrenees 
were  again  to  disappear.  Why,  then,  had 
not  the  Government  protested  the  other 
day  against  her  voyage  ? — 

Dum  Capitolio 


"  Regina  dementes  ruinas, 

**  Fanus  et  imperio  parabat, 
"  Contaminato  cum  grege  turpium 
«  Morbo  virorum  ;  quid  libel  impotens 

**  Sperare,  fortuuftque  dulci 
"  Ebria." 

Because,  it  would  be  answered.  Govern- 
ments had  one  justice  for  the  strong,  and 
another  justice  for  the  weak ;  one  justice  for 
the  poor,  and  another  for  the  rich ;  one  jus- 
tice for  Don  Carlos  —  poor,  discrowned, 
abandoned — and  another  for  Quee»  Chris- 
tina, the  royal  defaulter  of  unaccounted  mil- 
lions, and  the  protegee  of  the  Tuileries.  But, 
as  they  were  thus  determined  to  maltreat 
Don  Carlos,  as  they  were  virtually  his  gaol- 
ers, they  might  as  well  become  so  in  rea- 
lity and  in  effect.  They  might  thus  have 
another  candidate  for  the  honours  of  Car- 
rickfei^;u8 ;  they  might  present  the  specta- 
cle of  a  country  which  boasted  her  own 
freedom»*the  freedom  of  her  every  institu- 
tion—persecuting with  the  most  strict  im- 
partiality the  extremes  of  all  opinions,— the 
extreme  of  democracy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  extreme  of  absolutism  on  the  other. 
But  if  they  had  no  shame  for  these  things, 
let  them  look  at  their  interests.  Was  it 
their  interest  to  disgust  and  make  enemies 
of  every  party  in  the  Peninsula?  When 
a  Spaniard  saw  these  flourishing  declara- 
tions of  attachment  for  Spain  on  the  part 
of  British  Statesmen,  he  might  think  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne*s  attachment  to  Pro- 
vence, of  which  she  said,  that  one  would 
have  liked  Provence  very  well  if  there  had 
been  no  Proven9als.  So,  their  Government 
might  have  liked  Spain  very  much  if  there 
had  been  no  Spaniards.  Why,  they  had 
disgusted  and  made  enemies  alike  of  Mo- 
derado,  Exaltado,  and  Carlist.  The  Mo- 
derados  they  had  flung  into  the  arms  of 
France  by  their  abetment  of  that  series  of 
outrages  which  began  at  La  Granja  and 
ended  at  Barcelona.  The  Exaltados,  a 
more  national  party,  a  strong  ally  against 
French  influence,  they  had  abandoned  and 
deserted.  Espartero  they  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  uphold,  although  he  was  the 
very  type  and  symbol  of  English  necessities 
and  wants.  There  remained  another  na- 
tional party  —  the  Carlists  —  with  their 
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Basque  proYinoes,  their  peasantry,  and  their 
priests.  Was  it  well  that  Louis  Philippe 
should  say  to  them,  ''It  is  not  France,  it 
is  free  England  which  is  thus  insulting 
and  outraging  Spain  hy  the  detention  of  a 
Spanish  Infante?"  Louis  Philippe  was 
perfectly  aware  of  the  value  of  such  a  fact. 
He  knew  that  history  sometimes  repeated 
itself;  that  there  was  once  a  Charles,  and  a 
Bourhon,  a  common  ancestor  of  Don  Carlos 
and  himself,  who,  relegated  to  this  same 
city  of  Bourges,  recovered  his  kingdom  in 
spite  of  English  arms  and  English  influence. 
Such  things  might  happen  again  in  the  per- 
son of  Don  Carlos  or  his  son.  Some  mili- 
tary adventurer — of  those  now  or  hereafter 
high  placed  in  Spain — might  prefer  the 
role  of  Monk  to  that  of  Espartero ;  and  if 
so,  why  France  would  again  have  the  ad- 
vantage. In  no  possible  contingency  could 
they  hope  for  a  commercial  treaty  for  any 
of  those  just  claims  so  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  both  countries.  It  was  always 
to  be  the  old  story  of  Fontenoy  over  again. 
They  were  always  to  give  France  the  first 
fire.  But  he  knew  he  was  speaking  to  ears 
that  had  been  charmed  by  the  voice  of  the 
charmer.  He  knew  there  was  little  chance 
of  persuading  the  House,  even  as  a  matter 
of  interest.  If  it  was  a  question  of  property 
•^a  Northampton  and  reterborough  Rail- 
way Bill^he  might  hope  for  something ; 
but  in  a  question  of  mere  justice  like  this,  he 
knew  the  fate  of  his  noble  Friend's  Motion. 
He  would,  however,  even  from  that  floor, 
make  an  appeal  from  them  to  that  high 
person  to  whose  hands  the  perpetration  of 
this  foul  wrong  was  committed.  He  would 
beg  him  not  to  abet  this  harsh,  this  blind, 
this  selfish  policy.  He  would  abjure  him 
not  to  be  indifferent  to  that  fame  which 
would  soon  be  with  other  generations. 
He  believed  then,  that  when  party  heats  had 
passed  away,  they  would  not  echo  the 
sneers  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvon.  They  would  not  taunt  Louis 
Philippe  with  being  a  King  of  the  Barri- 
cades. They  would  say,  that  at  least,  if 
he  did  not  inherit  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Bourbons,  he  inherited  the  fairer  portions 
of  their  character.  They  would  add  that 
he  had  given  proof  of  signal  military  talent, 
and  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  great  Cond6. 
They  would  remember  that  he  had  suf- 
fered exile  with  as  much  fortitude  and  less 
stain  to  his  honour  than  Francis  I.  They 
would  bear  in  mind  that  he  had  ruled  over 
a  disunited  people  with  as  much  skill,  and 
scarcely  leas  success,  than  Henry  of  Na- 
varre. They  would  know  that  he  had 
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founded  mighty  works  with  a  munificence 
second  only  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but, 
above  all,  they  would  record  of  him  that 
he  gave  in  himself  and  in  his  family  an 
example  of  domestic  happiness  and  unas- 
suming worth  which  was  looked  for  in  vain 
among  his  ancestors,  and  to  which  there 
could  only  be  a  parallel  in  the  English 
Contemporary  Court.  But,  whilst  they 
remembered  that  such  were  among  the 
great  and  princely  qualities  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe,  let  them  not  also  have  it  to  say  that 
these  qualities  were  tarnished  and  obscured 
by  a  constant  and  cruel  persecution  of 
opinion.  Least  of  all  let  them  have  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  that,  among  his 
many  victims,  was  that  royal  kinsman  who, 
failing  but  two  lives,  was  the  head  of 
his  illustrious  family — who  had,  like  the 
French  King  himself,  known  poverty,  and 
exile,  and  persecution ;  but  who,  unlike  him 
so  interpreted  the  obligations  of  an  oath  that 
he  forebore  to  conspire  against  a  Monarch, 
although  that  Monarch  was  not  his  bene- 
factor, and  who,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
leave  to  his  children  but  the  inheritance 
of  his  misfortunes,  and,  it  might  be,  the 
redressal  of  his  wrongs. 

Viscount  PalmersUm  said,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  with  refer- 
ence to  the  affairs  of  Spain  at  the  time  that 
he  (Viscount  Palmerston)  was  connected 
with  the  Government  of  this  country.  The 
noble  Lord  bad  said,  that  Isabella  was  placed 
upon  the  Throne  of  Spain  by  an  intrigue, 
and  that  Don  Carlos  was  the  legitimate 
heir.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
by  the  laws  of  Spain,  by  the  will  of  her 
father  and  by  the  decision  of  the  Spanish 
nation  Isabella  was  the  rightful  Sovereign. 
The  questions  had  been  before  fully  discus- 
sed in  thatHouse.  The  use  of  the  British 
Legion,  and  such  aid  as  had  been  afforded 
by  the  British  Fleet,  had  been  given  in 
pursuance  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  The 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  forward  this 
Motion,  had  said  that  the  Carlists  were  for 
a  long  time  ignorant  that  the  British 
Squadron  was  to  take  part  in  the  contest, 
and  were  taken  by  surprise  when  it  did  so, 
and  he  had  given  a  picturesque  description 
of  some  boats  issuing  forth  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  firing  on  the  unsus- 
pecting troops  of  Don  Carlos ;  but  had  the 
noble  Lord  ever  read  the  Quadruple  Treaty* 
and  the  additional  Articles,  in  which  it  was 
distinctly  promised,  that  the  British  Navy 
should  aid  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  noble  Lord  could  not  be  igno- 
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rant  of  what  our  engagements  were  under 
that  Treaty.  The  terms  of  that  Treaty 
were  plain  and  open  to  every  one,  and 
nohody  could  justly  plead  ignorance  of 
them.  The  noble  Lord  had  done  the  late 
Government  the  honour  to  say,  that  they 
had  faithfully  and  successfully  fulfilled 
those  engagements.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  the 
interference  of  the  British  Government  was 
the  great  agency  by  which  the  cause  of  the 
Queen  had  triumphed  over  the  cause  of 
Don  Carlos.  He  accepted  the  compliment, 
which  was  just,  as  far  as  regarded  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  carried  his  assertion  too  far,  for 
though  the  assistance  of  England  was  a 
most  important  and  efficient  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  Queen,  nothing  but  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Spanish  people  in  favour 
of  that  cause,  could  have  rendered  it  fi- 
nally triumphant.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  late  Government  had  been  sin- 
cerely zealous.  It  was  true  that  they  had  a 
naval  force  on  the  coast,  but  that  force  and 
the  few  marines  they  had  with  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  contest 
in  favour  of  the  Queen,  had  not  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Spanish  people  supported 
her  cause.  The  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  not  very  fitting  or  the 
conduct  of  British  officers  employed  on 
that  service,  and  he  had  talkea  of  Lord 
John  Hay  as  '*  a  go-between."  It  was 
true  that  the  noble  Lord  had  said, 
he  did  not  mean  any  offence  in  using 
that  term,  but  if  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  mean  offence,  why  did  he  not  make 
use  of  the  term  *'  mediator,"  which  was  a 
proper  English  word,  and  one  which  cor- 
rectly described  the  capacity  in  which 
Lord  John  Hay  acted.  It  was  due  to 
Lord  John  Hay  to  say,  that  he  ably 
and  well  discharged  his  duties  as  a 
British  officer,  and  successfully  executed 
the  instructions  which  he  had  received. 
When  the  noble  Lord  had  informed  them 
that  Lord  John  Hay,  by  his  mediation  in 
the  Basque  Provinces,  had  contributed  to 
put  an  end  to  a  war  marked  by  atrocities 
and  cruelties  greater  than  had  ever  stained 
the  annals  of  civil  war  in  modem  times,  he 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  considered,  that  it 
was  an  act  to  which  that  gallant  Officer 
would  ever  look  back  with  the  greatest 
pride,  and  to  which  his  country  would 
bestow  their  unqualified  approbation.  The 
noble  Lord  had  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Government  in  having,  at  the 
time  when    Don    Carlos  was    in  Spain, 
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given  orders  to  the  British  ships  off  the 
coast  of  Spain  not  to  receive  him  on  board 
in  ease  he  demanded  their  protection.  He 
avowed  that  they  had  done  so  by  British 
interference.  Don  Carlos  had  been  rescued 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Rodil;  from  the  fate  that 
threatened  him  in  Portugal.  He  had  been 
hospitably  received  by  a  British  officer  on 
board  a  British  ship,  and  conveyed  to  the 
shores  of  this  countrvi  where  every  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him  by  the  British  Go* 
vemment  during  his  stay,  and  could  it  be 
forgotten,  that  the  way  in  which  Don 
Carlos  had  repaid  that  generous  treat- 
ment was  by  issuing  the  Durango  decree, 
and  by  ordering  to  be  put  to  death,  in  cold 
blood,  gallant  soldiers  our  fellow-country- 
men, tiOcen  bravely  fighting  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  (Viscount  Palmerston)  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  himself  if,  after  such  a  base 
return  for  the  kindness  of  this  country,  Don 
Carlos  should  again  have  been  allowed  to 
shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Instead  of  feeling  it  a  re« 
proach,  that  such  an  order  had  been  issued, 
he  (Viscount  Palmerston)  thought,  that  he 
had  only  discharged  his  duty  towards 
brave  British  subjects  who  had  engaged  in 
the  British  Legion,  not  only  by  the  formal 
consent  of  the  Sovereign,  but,  with  the 
enooaraeement  of  the  British  Government. 
So  much  upon  that  subject.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  interfered  afterwards,  when 
Don  Carlos  entered  France,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  Don  Carlos  to  Spain.  The 
noble  Lord,  of  course,  alluded  to  the 
communications  that  had  taken  place 
in  1887.  Certainly  the  British  Govern- 
ment thought,  that  it  would  not  be  consist- 
ent with  that  regard  which  both  Govern- 
ments had  for  the  internal  tranquillity  of 
Spain  to  allow  Don  Carlos  to  leave  France, 
unless  under  an  engagement,  that  he  would 
not  return  to  Spain,  and  again  light  up  in 
that  countiy  the  fiames  of  civil  war.  But  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  French  Govern  • 
ment  to  set  Don  Carlos  at  liberty  even  with- 
out any  interference  on  our  part,  and  he 
was  bound  to  say,  that  they  did  not  adopt  the 
course  they  did  out  of  any  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  England,  but  because  they  felt, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  France 
herself,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Spain. 
It  was  upon  a  like  principle  that  France 
had  acted  originally  in  concluding  the 
Treaty  into  which  she  had  entered  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
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Nov^,  with  respect  to  tbe  present  Mo- 
tion, be  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
most  unbecoming  thing,  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  state  to  a  foreign  Government 
that  the  honour  of  the  British  Nation 
required  that  something  should  be  done 
which  it  depended  entirely  on  that  fo- 
reign Government  to  do.  He  could 
not  conceive  anything  more  absurd,  more 
undignified,  than  that  our  Government 
should  say  to  another  Government,  **  Our 
honour  requires  that  you  should  do  so  and 
so."  Why  they  would  answer,  "  You  are 
certainly  the  best  judges  of  your  own 
honour,  but  with  that  we  have  nothing 
to  da  We  are  however  the  best  judges 
of  our  own  interests — ^look  after  your 
own  honour  and  we  will  mind  our  own 
interests.*'  They  would  either  have  to 
submit  to  a  humiliating  answer  of  this 
kind,  or  their  demand  must  be  enforced 
by  arms,  and  they  would  be  compelled  to 
go  lo  war  for  that  which  was  not  sufficient 
to  call  for  such  an  alternative.  The  noble 
Lord  had  urged  upon  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  propriety,  that  Don  Carlos 
should  be  treated  with  that  consider- 
ation^  which  was  due  to  a  person  brought 
up  as  a  member  of  a  Royal  family — with 
hi^h  expectations  which  had  been  disap- 
pointed— and  who,  instead  of  sitting  upon 
a  Throne  which  he  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect, was  now  subjected  to  that  restraint 
which  belonged  to  the  condition  of  a  re- 
fu^  in  a  foreign  country.  Undoubtedly 
thia  situation  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
viewed  with  every  possible  indulgence. 
He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
the  hope — he  would  say  the  confident  hope, 
that  the  French  Government  not  only 
would,  but  did,  observe  in  their  treat 
ment  of  Don  Carlos,  every  degree  of 
indulgence  suitable  to  his  condition,  and 
compatible  with  the  single  point  of  pre- 
venting his  return  to  Spain.  He  had 
no  doubt,  that  if  even  now,  Don  Car- 
los would  pledge  his  word  of  honour — 
a  pledge  which  he  was  sure  he  would  not 
break— that,  if  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
would  not  return  to  Spain;  he  had  no 
doubt,  that  if  that  promise  was  solemnly 
given,  his  detention  would  cease,  and  he 
would  be  at  liberty  to  go  to  any  other  part 
of  Europe  which  he  might  think  fit  to  choose 
for  his  residence.  But,  it  was  understood, 
that  so  far  from  giving  any  of  these  assur- 
ances, Don  Carlos  would  not  surrender  his 
claims  in  favour  of  his  own  son,  and  that 
if  he  was  set  free  from  restraint  at  the  pre- 
stDt  moment,  there  was  every  reason  to 


believe  that  he  would  return  immedi-' 
ately  to  Spain,  and  that  unhappy  coun- 
try, now  torn  by  parties,  would  be  still 
further  convulsed  by  that  additional  ele- 
ment of  disturbance.  The  noble  Lord, 
in  his  speech,  implied  that  England 
ouffht  to  support  in  Spain  that  party, 
ana  that  party  alone,  which  was  favour- 
able to  British  interests.  Now,  that 
was  to  suppose,  that  the  interests  of  this 
country  in  Spain  were  identified  with 
some  particular  party  in  Spain.  Now, 
this  was  not  the  policy  of  the  late,  and  he 
believed  he  was  correct  in  thinking,  that 
it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government.  The  only  party  which  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  support  in  Spain  was  the 
Spanish  nation.  They  had  no  inter- 
est to  carry  in  Spain  by  supporting 
one  division  of  the  country  more  than 
another.  The  interest  of  England  was, 
that  tbe  Spanish  nation  should  be  strong, 
independent  and  prosperous.  What  they 
wanted  was,  that  Spain  should  be  a  strong 
and  substantial  State,  and  an  element  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  had  no 
party  interest  to  maintain  in  Spain.  The 
interest  of  England  was  to  maintain  what- 
ever party  was  best  capable  of  supporting 
and  maintaining  the  real  independence  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  As  to  supporting  one 
party  rather  than  another  in  the  hope  of 
getting  a  better  commercial  Treaty  he 
thought,  that  any  petty  object  of  that  kind 
would  be  unworthy  of  their  consideration. 
The  wise  and  proper  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was  to  support  in  Spain  the  perfect 
independence  of  the  Spanish  nation.  That 
was  the  only  wise  policy  to  be  pursued, 
and  such  policy  was  generous  as  well  as 
wise,  and  must  in  the  end  be  successful. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane  said,  that  he  was 
happy  to  bear  the  last  words  that  had 
fallen  from  tbe  noble  Lord — he  was  happy 
to  hear  tbe  opinions  he  had  just  expressed 
as  10  the  policy  that  would  be  adopted 
towards  Spain,  and  he  (Mr.  Cochrane) 
could  only  say,  that  he  could  not  see  how 
those  declarations  could  be  made  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  that  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord 
had  referred  to  some  observations  that  bad 
fallen  from  bis  noble  Friend  who  intro- 
duced tbe  Motion  with  respect  to  Lord 
J.  Hay.  He  was  sure  that  those  obser- 
vations could  have  had  no  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  Lord  J.  Hay,  personally, 
but  to  those  who  gave  the  orders  which 
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Lord  J.  Hay  had  merely  fulfilled.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  more- 
over said,  that  the  time  when  Lord  J.  Hay 
interfered,  the  feelings  of  the  country  was 
in  favour  of  the  Queen,  but  if  the  papers 
that  were  before  the  House  were  true,  he 
did  not  see  how  that  statement  was  con- 
sistent with  the  noble  Lord's  own  corre- 
spondence with  that  officer.  This  corre- 
spondence extended  from  the  time  when 
Lord  J.  Hay  went  to  Spain,  until  the  pe- 
riod when  he  interfered  with  Maroto  in 
that  foul  act  of  treachery,  in  that  foul 
treason  which  Maroto  had  perpetrated. 
He  found  that  Lord  J.  Hay,  writing  to  the 
noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the  state  of 
Spain,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  distinctly 
stated — 

<<  At  this  time  parties  are  so  equally  balanced 
in  Spain,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  existing  con- 
test, or  how  long  that  contest  might  con- 
tinue." 

There  was  another  point  of  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  which  he  wished  to  notice. 
The  noble  Lord  had  stated  that  he  thought 
that  if  Don  Carlos  was  set  at  liberty,  he 
would  act  like  a  man  of  honour.  Now, 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  declaration 
coming  from  the  noble  Lord,  because  he 
had  beard  it  stated  by  some  boo.  Gentle- 
men that,  on  one  occasion,  Don  Car- 
los had  forfeited  his  personal  honour. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  it  now  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord,  that 
if  Don  Carlos  was  now  liberated  on  the 
faith  of  his  personal  honour  that  he 
would  not  violate  that  pledge.  The  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  he  was  sure  Don  Carlos 
would  not.  In  former  years  he  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  had  heard  declarations  that 
representations  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  treatment  of  Don  Carlos,  and  that 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  treatment 
had  been  much  improved.  He  had  been 
lately  at  Bourgesand  he  thought  that  it  was 
the  best  way  to  have  a  personal  commu- 
nication with  Don  Carlos  himself  upon  the 
subject  and  the  condition  of  thai  Prince, 
as  His  Royal  Highness  described  it  to 
bim,  was  worse  than  it  had  been  before. 
One  of  the  articles  agreed  upon  between 
Maroto  and  Espartero  was  that  Don 
Carlos  was  to  be  treated  as  an  Infanta  of 
Spain.  Now  what,  did  they  think,  was 
the  allowance  granted  him?  Why,  15.000 
francs  per  year,  a  little  more  than  600/. 
a-year  of  our  money — irrespective  of  the 
rent  of  a  House,  and  this  was  the  whole 


of  the  expense  which  was  incurred  on  hit 
account.  He  was  lodged  in  a  most  miser- 
able room,  and  he  believed  that  the  whole 
accommodation  of  the  Prince  consisted  of 
three  rooms  for  himself.  It  had  been  as- 
serted that  he  might  ride  about  to  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  Bourges.  It 
was  true  that  he  might,  but  then  he  was 
followed  by  gens  cCarmes.  Wherever  he 
went  there  were  four  gens  (Tarmes  and  two 
agents  of  police  to  follow  him  and  watch 
his  movements.  He  had  heard  that  during 
the  five  years  which  Don  Carlos  had  been 
shut  up  in  that  place,  he  had  never  been 
allowed  to  enter  one  house  in  the  town. 
Last  year,  when  he  and  the  noble  Lord 
visited  Don  Carlos  at  Bourges,  they  had 
been  allowed  to  enter  bis  apartments  at 
once,  but  this  time  they  were  obliged  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  authorities  in 
the  town  before  they  could  see  him.  The 
feeling  of  Don  Carlos  was,  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  treated  there  was  sanc- 
tioned by  England.  He  was  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  would  do  his  best  to 
ameliorate  his  condition,  but  the  feeling  of 
Don  Carlos  was,  that  both  the  French 
and  English  Governments  were  leagued  to 
keep  him  in  his  present  state.  Now,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  when  Napoleon 
was  sent  to  St.  Helena  the  expense  an- 
nually tothis  country  was  between  12,000/. 
and  20,000/.  a-year,  and  surely  this  was 
not  the  occasion  in  which  miserable  mo- 
tives of  economy  were  to  operate,  and  al- 
lowance of  this  kind  was  to  be  doled  out 
to  one  who  was  not  only  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood  in  Spain,  but  who  was  also  a  rela- 
tion of  the  present  King  of  France.  There 
had  not  been  one  insurrection,  nor  one 
state  of  excitement  in  Spain  that  had  not 
been  promoted  by  the  means  of  French  in- 
trigue. Christina,  by  the  aid  of  foreign 
intervention  had  been  placed  on  the  Throne 
of  Spain,  and  she  might  have  secured 
peace  in  Spain.  But  her  Government 
was  induced  by  French  intrigue,  to  make 
war  on  her  municipalities ;  Calatrava  was 
succeeded  by  Espartero  ;  then  came  an- 
other French  intrigue,  headed  by  Diego 
Leon,  and  others,  in  which  the  palace  was 
entered  and  invaded,  to  very  near  the 
apartments  of  the  Queen,  until  Espartero, 
with  that  gallantry  that  distinguished  him, 
whatever  might  be  his  faults^  had  put 
down  that  outbreak,  and  arrested  the  out- 
rage.  There  had  been  another  insurrec- 
tion  last  year,  which  had  been  better 
managed  than  the  former,  as  only  a  few 
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taverns  had  been  bombarded,  and  the  re- 
•ttlt  of  this  last  insurrection  was,  that  Es- 
partero  had  been  turned  out  of  Spain,  and 
Narvaez  become  almost  absolute.  Then 
Olozaga  became  Prime  Minister  of  Spain, 
but  Olozaga  was  turned  out  of  office  and 
out  of  Spain  on  some  absurd  allegations, 
and  they  had  at  length  the  Ministry  of 
Gonzales  Bravo,  ex-editor  of  the  Satirist 
of  Spain,  and  now  they  had  Queen  Chris- 
tina returned  back  to  Spain,  not  with  the 
Crown  jewels,  but  no  doubt  with  a  great 
deal  of  judicious  and  dedicate  advice  from 
France.  The  whole  history  of  the  policy  of 
France  towards  Spain,  from  the  time  when 
the  Bourbon  family  first  entered  thatcountry 
from  the  time  when  Louis  Quatorze  made 
use  of  that  remarkable  expression,  *'  There 
is  now  an  end  to  the  Pyreness" — from  that 
time  to  the  present — whether  under  the 
Monarchy— under  the  Consulate,  or  under 
the  Empire — the  whole  policy  of  France 
with  respect  to  that  country  had  had  but 
one  object^ to  make  Spain  a  province  of 
France.  Well,  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
placed  on  the  Throne  of  France — and  his 
object  seemed  to  be  to  overturn  dynas- 
ties, and  to  put  down  what  he  appeared 
to  consider  to  be  the  mischievous  and  trai- 
torous doctrine  of  National  Sovereignty.  It 
was  not  his  intention  to  enter  much  into 
the  subject,  but  many  who  were  refused 
the  support  of  Governments  in  the  pre- 
sent day  had  been  respected  in  the  olden 
time.  He  would  say,  that  let  them  look 
around  Europe,  and  see  how  few  of 
those  who  were  respected  in  the  olden 
time  now  enjoyed  that  respect  and  sup- 
port to  which  they  were  entitled.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  King  of  the  French  to 
advocate  his  own  opinions— but  still  he 
ought  to  recollect  that  as  there  had  been 
great  changes,  so  other  great  changes 
might  still  happen.  He  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dnngarvon  when  he  said  that  the  Crown 
of  the  "  King  of  the  Barricades  was  not 
established  either  on  the  principles  of  le- 
gitimacy or  on  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy." He  should  recollect  that  the  Due 
de  Reichstadt  and  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux 
had  been  born  under  circumstances  not  less 
gloriousy  and  had  been  surrounded  in  their 
early  yearn  by  courtiers  not  less  obse- 
quious than  the  youthful  Members  of  the 
present  Family  of  France.  One  of  these 
Princes  died  in  exile,  and  the  other  was 
now  a  wanderer  about  Europe,  and  whose 
miafortanes  did  not  render  him  secure  of 


a  hospitable  retreat  even  in  England 
Therefore,  who  was  to  say  that  where 
such  great  changes  had  happened,  there 
might  not  be  some  further  changes  still  ? 
He  would  ask  the  House  and  the  country 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  inconsistent  and 
discordant  principles.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  supported  Christina  in  Spain  and 
Espartero  in  London.  At  the  time  that 
he  acknowledged  Espartero  he  sent  a 
Minister  to  Madrid,  and  he  explained  this 
on  the  principle,  that  he  recognised  Espar- 
tero as  dejure  Regent  of  Spain,  whilst  he 
recognised  the  Government  to  which  he 
accredited  a  Minister  as  the  de  facto  Go- 
vernment of  Spain.  Well,  then,  why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  case  of  the 
Due  de  Bordeaux,  and,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  present  King  of  France  to  be 
the  de  facto  King  of  that  country,  why  not 
acknowledge  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  as  the 
dejure  King  of  France  ?  For  his  (Mr. 
Cochrane's)  part,  he  could  not  understand 
that  sort  of  Toryism  wKich  could  attempt 
to  combine  the  support  of  the  principles 
of  legitimate  monarchy  with  the  support 
of  the  principles  of  democracy.  That  was 
not  the  Toryism  of  the  olden  time.  That 
was  not  the  Toryism  that  was  understood 
when  Mr.  Pitt  was  alive,  and  that  great 
man  never  acknowledged  Napoleon  to  be 
the  Emperor  of  France,  and  our  blood  was 
shed,  and  our  treasure  expended,  and  our 
energies  exerted,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
legitimacy.  It  was  the  duty  and  the  in- 
terest of  a  great  country  like  this  to  en- 
courage and  maintain  a  high  public  mo- 
rality. He  had  witnessed  a  strange 
scene  the  other  day  in  the  French 
Chambers,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of 
France  uttered  the  words  "  moralite  pub- 
lique.'^  There  was  not  one  man  who  heard 
them,  whether  upholder  of  the  Empire,  of 
the  Restoration,  or  of  the  Usurpauon,  who 
did  not  receive  the  expression  with  con- 
temptuous cries.  He  wished  to  see  this 
country  maintain  a  high  public  morality, 
but  where  were  they  lo  look  for  the  high 
public  morality  of  former  days?  He  found 
that  in  February  1830,  his  Majesty  came 
to  Parliament,  and  declared  in  his  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  that  his  relations  with 
Foreign  Powers,  and  amongst  others  Most 
Christian  France  were  uninterrupted,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  same  Session  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  day  came  and  informed 
the  House  that  the  elder  branch  of  '^^'^ 
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Bourbons  had  ceased  to  reig;n  in  France, 
but  that  that  event  would  not  lead  to  any 
change  in  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
that  country.  Now,  if  the  people  of  France 
by  their  free  will,  placed  the  Due  de 
Bourdeaux  on  the  Throne  of  France,  and 
the  people  of  Spain  placed  Don  Carlos  or 
his  son  upon  the  Throne  of  Spain,  would 
not  the  British  Government  acknowledge 
them  ?  He  believed  that  they  would,  and 
he  believed  that  they  would  do  so  for  this 
good  reason,  that  there  was  great  virtue  in 
success,  and  that  misfortune  was  generally 
disregarded.  He  would  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  it  was  a  dangerous  principle  in 
our  own  country  to  talk  so  much  of  revo- 
lution. He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
conceal  from  the  people  the  basis  on  which 
these  modern  Thrones  were  founded,  be- 
cause a  generation  of  men  might  rise  up 
stronger  than  the  present  generation  and 
say  that  their  idea  was  in  favour  of 
national  sovereignty,  and  that  the  people 
ought  to  have  a  sovereignty  for  themselves. 
He  had  spoken  warmly  —  perhaps  too 
warmly — but  he  did  so  because  he  spoke 
on  behalf  of  a  Prince  who  was  unfortunate, 
and  who,  if  he  were  not  unfortunate,  but 
successful,  they  would,  he  was  sure,  have 
been  delighted  to  honour. 

Sir  C.  Napier  regretted  that  he  was  not 
present  when  the  noble  Lord  brought 
forward  his  Motion ;  for  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Lord's  reasons 
for  taking  up  the  case  of  Don  Carlos.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  atrocities  Don  Carlos 
had  committed  in  the  north  of  Spain,  or 
he  would  have  been  the  last  roan  to  wish 
for  his  release  from  prison,  or,  rather,  from 
a  comfortable  retirement.  He  believed 
the  career  of  Don  Carlos  was  pretty  well 
known.  When  Don  Ferdinand  wished 
his  daughter  to  be  acknowledged  as  his 
legal  successor,  Don  Carlos,  by  stealth, 
or  without  permission,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Portugal.  After  the  Cortes  had 
taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Don  Fer- 
dinand's daughter,  Don  Carlos  was  invited 
to  return,  and  take  the  same  oaths  ;  and, 
if  he  did  not  think  proper  to  do  so,  a  fri- 
gate was  sent  to  Lisbon  to  convey  him  to 
Italy.  Don  Carlos  had  promised  the 
Spanish  Minister  not  to  leave  the  place 
where  he  then  was  ;  but  he  broke  his  pro- 
mise and  went  to  Cintra,  where  he  met 
Don  Miguel,  who  had  quitted  his  head- 
quarters to  meet  hitn.  After  a  short  inter- 
view Don  Miguel— who  did  not  wish  the 


circumstance  of  the  conference  to  be 
known  —  returned  to  his  head-quarters, 
unaccompanied  by  his  staff,  and  in  a 
naval  uniform.  Don  Carlos  then  went  to 
the  frontier  of  Spain,  where  an  army 
under  General  Rodil  was  collected;  he 
thought,  no  doubt,  to  play  a  great  part, 
\ind  advanced  towards  the  frontier  with  a 
small  escort,  but  the  Spaniards  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  retired  to  the  interior  of 
Portugal.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Miguelite  fleet  before  Oporto,  and  the 
occupation  of  Lisbon,  Don  Carlos  still 
remained  in  the  interior  of  Portugal. 
During  the  winter,  when  it  was  uncertain 
which  party  might  be  successful,  Don 
Carlos  endeavoured,  under  various  pre- 
texts, to  introduce  a  Spanish  force  into 
Portugal.  Don  Carlos  joined  Don  Mi- 
guel, and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
insurrection  in  Portugal  was  repressed. 
A  ship  was  then  sent  to  the  coast  of  Por- 
tugal to  receive  Don  Miguel,  and,  with 
great  difficulty,  he  contrived  to  embark, 
and  was  rescued  from  his  perilous  situation. 
At  this  time,  a  Frenchman  attached  to 
Don  Carlos,  the  Baron  Roncesvalles^ 
wrote  to  Sir  W.  Parker,  the  British  Ad- 
miral, on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos,  praying 
for  an  interview.  The  request  was  granted, 
and  an  interview  took  place  secretly,  on 
board  the  flag-ship.  The  Admiral  and 
the  British  Minister  fell  into  the  snare 
which  had  been  laid  for  them.  Don  Car- 
los professed  his  wish  to  go  to  Italy,  but 
the  Admiral  and  the  Minister  told  him  he 
must  go  to  England,  and  that  was  just 
what  he  wanted.  Don  Carlos  was  asked 
to  give  a  pledge,  but  be  refused  to  do  so; 
and,  in  this  case,  therefore,  he  was  free 
from  the  charge  of  having  broken  his 
word.  There  was  not,  however,  any  doubt 
that  he  succeeded  in  bamboozling  our 
Minister.  He  said  at  the  time,  that  Don 
Carlos  ought  not  to  have  been  received  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war;  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  interference  either  on  the 
part  of  the  British  or  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment— if  the  French  Government  did 
then  interfere,  of  which  he  was  not  cer- 
tain ;  but,  at  all  events,  Don  Carlos  ought 
not  to  have  been  allowed  to  quit  this 
country  until  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
Powers  was  known.  Don  Carlos  was, 
then,  embarked  on  board  the  Donegal, 
without  having  given  any  pledge ;  he  waa 
brought  to  this  country;  the  then  existing 
Government  again  wished  him  to  give  ft 
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pMge^  bat  be  declined.  He  was  ellowed 
to  liye  quietly  in  England ;  but  the  Go- 
vernment litUe  knew  what  a  eunning  fel- 
low he  wai.  In  fourteen  days  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  Don  Carlos  was 
across  the  Channel ;  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  was  in  the  Basque  provinces. 
Did  the  hon.  Member  wish  Don  Carlos 
to  letum  again  to  Spain  ?  Did  the  hon. 
Gentleman  remember  how  much  blood 
Don  Carlos  had  been  the  cause  of  shed- 
ding, in  a  useless  attempt  to  become  the 
Monarch  of  a  people  who  did  not  wish  to 
have  him  for  a  Sovereign  ?  It  was  true  Don 
Carlos  was  popular  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, but  would  any  hon.  Gentleman  as- 
sert, that  he  was  popular  in  any  other  part 
of  Spain  ?  Did  not  Don  Carlos  send  3,000 
or  4,000  men  under  a  very  actife  and 
experienced  General,  who  went  thiough- 
out  Spain,  plundering  every  province  they 
visited,  laughing  at  the  Queen's  troops, 
and  who  afterwards  returned  with  their 
plunder  to  the  Basque  provinces,  where 
they  were  ill  received  by  their  master? 
It  was  known  that  an  army  of  English 
auxiliaiies  thought  proper  to  enlist  them- 
selves against  Don  Carlos.  He  (Sir  C. 
Napier)  considered  this  a  very  improper 
interference ;  and  he  certainly  thought, 
that  English  troops  were  generally  the 
worst  auxiliaries  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Don  Carlos  issued  a  Decree  that  every 
prisoner  taken  should  be  put  to  death. 
Had  hoo.  Gentlemen  opposite  never  heard 
of  the  Durango  Decree  ?  No:  only  was 
this  order  given,  but  it  was  carried  into 
effect.  Did  the  English  auxiliaries  retali- 
ate.^ He  defied  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  show  that  General  Evans,  who 
cominanded  the  English  auxiiitiries,  had 
ever  issued  an  order,  or  even  given  a  hint, 
that  prisoners  taken  from  the  party  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  should  be  put  to 
death.  He  believed,  that  if  Don  Carlos 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  General 
Evaoa,  he  would  have  been  treated  with 
every  consideration  and  respect ;  while  if 
General  Evans  had  been  taken  by  Don 
Carlos  he  might  have  anticipated  far  dif- 
ferent treatment.  Lord  John  Hay  had 
been  mentioned ;  and  he  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
mast  say,  that  he  considered  the  conduct 
of  that  noble  Lord  throughout  had  not 
only  been  that  of  a  brave  and  excellent 
Officer,  but  also  of  an  admirable  diplo- 
matist. Lord  John  Hay  had,  in  fact, 
conducted  the  whole  business,  and  though, 
ia  be  (Sir  C.  Napier)  belie? ed,  that  pi- 


lant  Officer  was  a  Conservative  in  politics, 
the  Government  had  such  confidence  in 
him,  that  he  was  selected  by  them  to  dis- 
charge this  duty,  and  he  fulfilled  it  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  not  only  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Palmerston),  but  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
then  Government.  He  conceived,  that 
too  much  credit  could  not  be  given  to 
Lord  John  Hay  for  his  conduct ;  and  he 
was  astonished  that  a  man  who  had  ren- 
dered such  extraordinary  services  remained 
without  any  reward  from  the  Government, 
although  an  extensive  promotion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  had  taken  place. 
Lord  J.  Hay  sent  to  the  Government  a  list 
of  Officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves under  his  orders,  and  whom  he  re- 
commended for  promotion,  but  he  asked 
nothing  for  himself.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  B.  Cochrane)  had  complained 
that  in  France  Don  Carlos  received  only 
1 5,000f.  a-year  and  his  house-rent.  Who 
was  to  give  him  an  increased  allowance  ? 
Could  he  expect  it  from  the  English  Go- 
vernment? Could  a  man  who  sanctioned 
the  most  horrid  murders  under  the  Du- 
rango Decree  expect  anything  from  the 
English  Government  )  He  conceived^ 
that  the  British  Government  would  act 
most  unjustifiably  if  they  made  any  pro- 
vision for  him.  If  Don  Carlos  had  a 
claim  upon  any  one,  he  conceived  that  it 
was  upon  his  relations  of  the* Bourbon 
family;  and  be  certainly  thought  they 
would  evince  their  liberality  by  making 
him  an  allowance  in  conformity  with  his 
dignity,  always  having  due  regard  to  his 
security.  He  (Sir  C.  Napier)  would  give 
his  most  decided  opposition  to  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 

Mr.  P.  Barthwick  supported  most  cor- 
dially the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 
The  question  it  involved  was  one  not 
merely  personal  to  the  fortune  of  Don 
Carlos,  but  one  which  affected  the  interests 
of  his  children,  and  his  children's  children, 
as  well  as  our  own  in  all  time  to  come : 
because  it  was  a  question  of  legitimate  suc- 
cession. He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  denied  that 
Don  Carlos  had  ever  given  any  engage- 
ment not  to  return  to  Spain,  as  the  noble 
Lord,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  had  al- 
leged; and  he  maintained,  therefore,  the 
distinct  right  of  that  illustrious  Prince  to 
leave  this  country  and  go  hack  to  his  own, 
on  the  invitation  of  a  portion  of  its  people. 
In  1835,  Don.  Carlos  joined  General  Zu« 
malacarregui,  who  had  but  200  men  under 
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his  command,  with  not  as  many  pounds  to 
provide  for  them,  and  no  horses ;  hut  never- 
theless they  defeated  and  disarmed  an  en- 
tire army  of  the  Christinos.  It  was  that 
great  man  who,  when  he  was  asked  where 
were  his  arsenals,  replied,  pointing  to  the 
30,000  enemies  encamped  before  him, 
"  There  they  are."  And  sure  enough  hig 
troops  were  soon  armed  with  muskets 
proved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
had  been  supplied  to  the  troops  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  He  had  travelled  in 
Spain  on  that  occasion,  and  he  maintained, 
that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  the 
supporters  of  Don  Carlos  had  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  moral 
influence  of  England  was  withdrawn  from 
the  side  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Don  Car- 
los would  be  seated  on  the  Throne  in  six 
months,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
Legion,  and  even  of  an  army  three  times 
its  numbers.  He  admitted  that  the  Legion, 
from  its  original  constitution,  from  the  fact 
of  its  not  being  officered  by  English  offi- 
cers, and  from  its  being  hurried  about  at  a 
disadvantage,  was  not,  perhaps,  of  a  charac- 
ter best  qualified  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
England  or  the  English  name  ;  but  even  if 
it  were^  and  even  if  it  were  trebled  in 
numbers,  he  had  no  doubt  in  hia  own  mind 
that  it  was  the  moral  influence  of  England 
alone  that  decided  the  struggle  against 
Don  Carlos.  All  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  spoken  on  the  other  side  had  declared 
that  the  reason  why  Don  Carlos  was  con- 
fined so  closely,  and  treated  with  so  much 
rigour,  was  to  establish  peace  in  Spain, 
and  thereby  to  keep  it  intact  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  But  had  they  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting that  object — if  such  was  their  ob- 
ject in  reality?  No;  peace  had  no  resi- 
dence in  Spain.  Even  now  there  is  nbt  a 
village  not  at  war  with  its  neighbour  or 
with  the  Government — and  not  a  father 
of  a  family  who  could  calculate  for  a  single 
night  upon  the  lives  of  those  dearest  to  him 
being  safe.  If  peace  had  any  residence  in 
the  Peninsula,  it  was  in  those  cJuUeaux  en 
Espagne,  whose  name  was  synonymous  with 
self  delusion ;  it  had  no  reality.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Address  to  the  Crown  in 
1838 — the  first  year  of  Her  Majesty's  ac- 
cession to  the  Throne — ^he  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  State  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  would  be  pardoned  for  ad- 
verting on  this  occasion  to  what  he  had 
then  said.  In  that  debate  he  told  the  no- 
ble Lord  (LordPalmerston)  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one — not  as  of  Don  Carlos,  or  of 
his  Generals,  because  if  they  were  all  im- 


prisoned in  France,  it  would  be  the  same 
in  the  issue — but  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  the  principle  of  monarchical. govern- 
ment ;  and,  he  added,  that  until  that  was 
satisfactorily  settled,  there  would  be  as 
little  tranquillity  found  in  that  country  as 
before.  The  result  had  verified  his  predic- 
tions— amply  verified  them — ^for  there  was 
now  as  little  peace  there  as  there  had  been 
then.  That  most  infamous  convention  had 
been  concluded.  He  did  not  mean  to  cast 
reflections  upon  those  engaged  in  it  on 
the  part  of  this  country;  but  the  papers 
on  which  it  was  based — papers  laid  before 
the  House  by  the  noble  Lord— exposed  to 
the  view  of  Europe,  and  to  the  whole  world 
at  large,  a  mass  of  treason  so  black  that 
the  page  of  history  was  never  blotted  with 
its  equal.  These  were  the  records  of  the 
convention  of  Bergara.  He  did  not  impute 
this  treason  to  Lord  J.  Hay,  but  he  did 
maintain  that  the  British  Government  of 
that  day  had  purchased  the  prospect  of 
peace  for  Spain  at  a  price  which  should 
not  be  paid  for  anything  in  the  world,  viz., 
good  faith  and  honour.  These  principles, 
which  should  actuate  all  nations,  were 
grossly  violated  by  the  convention  of  Ber- 
gara, and  the  result  was  peace  less  than 
ever.  The  Treaty  of  Bersara,  however,  and 
the  present  detention  of  Don  Carlos,  had 
been  attempted  to  be  justified  by  the  Du- 
rango  decree.  It  was  asked  what  could  be 
done  after  that  decree.^  In  his  (Mr.  Borth-'^ 
wick's)  opinion,  that  decree  was  a  decree  of 
mercy.  It  was  a  decree  of  mercy  to  Gene- 
ral Evans,  and  to  every  one  of  those  unfor^ 
tun  ate  men  who  had  been  deluded  by  the 
hollow  pretences  of  the  Government  then 
in  power  to  take  part  in  that  unhappy 
struggle  in  Spain.  The  Durango  decree 
however,  was  no  invention  of  Don  Carlos. 
It  was  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  simple 
promulgation  of  a  law  fundamental  not 
only  to  Spain,  but  to  England,  and  to 
every  other  country ;  and  it  was  the  law  in 
Spain  and  in  England  before  Don  Carlos 
wa3  bom.  He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would 
put  a  parallel  case.  Suppose  a  foreign  force 
had  landed  to  support,  he  would  say,  the 
Orange  lodges^  accused  by  hon.  GenUemen 
on  the  other  side  of  wishing  to  change  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  of  this  country, 
and  to  place  upon  it  a  usurper ;  would  any 
quarter  be  granted  to  them  ?  Would  they 
not  be  shot  when  taken  ?  Would  they  be 
allowed  the  rights  of  war?  Would  it  not 
be  the  duty  of  those  in  command  to  hang 
them  on  the  first  tree  they  met  with  ?  That 
was  the  law  of  Spain  also.  General  Bvaoa 
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had  stated  repeatedly  that  the  English  in 
the  service  of  Don  Carlos  were  fighting 
against  the  forces  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; but  such  was  not  the  fact.  The 
auxiUary  British  Legion  was  not  in  the 
service  of  the  Queen  of  England ;  it  was 
not  officered  by  English  omoers  holding 
Her  Majesty's  Commission,  and  it  was  not 
fighting  under  English  colours*  It  was  a 
force  permitted  to  be  raised  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act— fight- 
ing for  Spanish  pay,  which,  unluckily  for 
them,  they  never  got — in  a  quarrel  disgrace- 
ful to  those  who  originated  it,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  supported  it,  and  under  colours 
alien  to  those  of  England.  To  that  Don 
Carlos  gave  notice  that  they  were  not  en- 
titled to  the  rights  of  war,  as  they  neither 
fought  under  the  banners  of  England,  nor 
were  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, nor  were  even  officered  by  English 
officers.  He  told  them  that  they  were  un- 
licensed invaders  of  the  Spanidi  soil,  un- 
welcome intruders  in  a  national  quarrel, 
and  that,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
they  should  be  punished  with  death.  That 
was  the  notice— was  it  not  a  decree  of 
mercy  rather  than  cruelty  ?  He  had  heard 
with  much  surprise  from  the  gallant  Officer 
who  spoke  before  him,  that  numbers  of 
Englishmen  had  been  subjected  to  that 
decree.  He  knew  of  several  who  were 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  notwithstanding 
that  decree,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  any 
who  were  brought  under  its  operation.  He 
was  not  there  to  palliate  the  dreadful  sys- 
tem of  reprisals  which  took  place  during 
that  war,  nor  to  justify  the  cruelty  of 
Cabrera.  But  he  would  ask  those  who 
made  the  accusation  of  cruelty  against  Don 
Carlos,  who  began  those  horrors?  Was 
not  the  very  first  victim  to  that  fearful 
system  General  Santo  Ladron — was  he  not 
shot— a  prisoner  of  war,  taken  from  his  sick 
bed — in  a  ditch  before  the  walls  of  Pampe- 
luna  ?  The  immortal  memory  of  Zumal- 
acanregi|i  had  been  attempted  to  be  sullied 
by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  history 
of  that  war»  or  of  its  consequences.  Allow- 
ances being  made  for  the  national  temper- 
ament of  the  people  of  Spain,  a  country 
in  which  life  was  considered  with  far  less 
care  than  in  England— -a  people  among 
whom  its  loss  was  the  least  that  they 
heeded,  there  was  not  a  stain  of  cruelty 
or  crime  upon  the  unexampled  career  of 
that  hero ;  for  unexampled  it  was  to  dispel 
an  army  of  30,000  men  with  only  an  un- 
provided force  of  200.  Again,  with  respect 
to  Cabieia's  butcheries,  w  diej  were  called. 


Look  at  the  provocation,  and  then  call  them 
by  that  name  if  possible.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  man  in  the  House 
who,  if  his  mother  had  been  butchered, 
and  his  sisters  treated  in  the  manner  Ca« 
brera's  were,  would  not  have  done  as  he 
did.  What  were  the  facts  of  that  General's 
career  ?  He  was  a  student  at  law  in  the 
university.  In  that  capacity  he  took  part 
in  a  debate,  the  thesis  of  which  was  whe- 
ther Don  Carlos  or  Isabella  had  the  best 
right  to  the  throne ;  and  in  that  debate  he 
espoused  the  side  of  the  former.  He  did 
not  think  this  subject  was  the  most  pru- 
dently selected ;  but  it  was,  after  all,  but  a 
boyish  debate.  The  consequences  were, 
however,  serious  to  Cabrera.  He  had  to 
fiy  to  save  himself.  His  mother — a  widow 
laidy — who  lived  near  the  University,  was 
applied  to  for  information  of  his  abode ;  but 
she  did  not  know  or  would  not  tell  it.  On 
this  she  was  taken  out  into  the  Plaza, 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  battalion 
formed  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  she  was 
shot  by  order,  it  was  stated,  of  Nogueras^ 
but  certainly  with  the  sanction  of  Gene- 
ral Mina.  That,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
treatment  of  his  sbters — of  whidi  every 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  had  heard— 
was  sufficient  to  madden  any  man,  and 
almost  to  justify  any  act  of  reprisals, 
and  it  was  a  gallant  action  of  Cabrera 
when  he  signed  the  Elliott  Convention  to 
exclude  himself  and  Noguerasfrom  its  ope- 
ration. These  cruelties  began,  it  would  be 
seen,  on  the  side  of  the  innocent  Isabella, 
and,  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  say,  the 
still  more  innocent  Christina.  But  it  was 
all  to  procure  peace  for  Spain.  Was  there 
peace  in  Spain  now?  Were  there  no 
shootings,  no  wholesale  slaughter?  Where 
was  Diego  Leon,  who  won  for  Espartero 
laurels  which  Espartero  could  never  have 
won  for  himself?  What  had  become  of 
him  ?  Espartero  wore  on  his  brow  the  lau- 
rels of  the  Duke  of  Victory,  but  it  was  a 
well-known  fact  that  he  never  met  a  Car- 
list  force,  from  the  time  of  Zumalacarregui 
to  the  days  of  Cabrera,  without  leaving  it 
the  victory.  Diego  Leon  was  shot  in  the 
public  Plaza,  and  the  Newspapers  of  that 
morning  announce  a  number  of  executions 
of  a  similar  nature,  of  recent  date  in  Spain. 
He  would  read  a  specimen  to  the  House. 

"Fourth    Military  District,   Corps  of 
Operations,  General  Staff. 

"  Names  of  the  Officers  made  prisoners  in 
the  action  of  Elda,  and  who  have  been  shot  thii 
day;— 
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«  <  1.  Brevet  LieutenaDt  Colooel  (CepUio) 
Don  IldefoDso  Besalio,  lately  on  balf-pay. 

''  *  2.  Major  Don  Jose  Mena,  lately  on  half- 
pay. 

*<'3.  Brevet  Captain  (Lieutenant)  Don 
Luis  Oil,  lately  on  half-paj. 

<*  *  4.  Brevet  Major  (Lieutenant)  Don  Pio 
Perti  Villapadierna,  from  the  Carabinerot. 

'* '  5.  Brevet  Lienteoant  (Ensign)  Don 
Juan  Gorees  Algarra,  from  the  Carabineroa. 

'*  *  6.  Brevet  Lieutenant  (Ensign)  Don  Luis 
Molina,  from  the  Carabineros. 

'' '  7.  Brevet  Lieutenant  (Ensign)  Don  Juan 
Gomez  Algarra,  from  the  Carabineros. 

•'  *  Fred,  db  Roncalt, 

'*  *  Head-quarters  of  Villafranquesa,  Feb. 
14, 1844. 

*<  We  learn  here  to  day  (but  not  from  any 
official  source),  that  Bon6  has  commenced  re- 
prisals io  a  spirit  of  emulation  which  threatens 
to  cMitdo  the  efforts  of  Roncali  and  Narvaei, 
that  he  has  caused  fourteen  of  his  prisoners 
(including  Senor  Ceruti,  uncle  of  Roncali)  to 
be  shot  in  retaliation  1  Another  report  says^ 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Seville  (the  Rev.  Cien- 
fugos  Jovellanos)  has  been  executed  in  revenge 
by  the  Insurgents  at  Carthagena  !*' 

That  was  civiliied,  tranquillised  Spain ! 
as  it  was  left  by  the  noble  Lord  (Palmer- 
aton).  For  all  puipoiet  of  peace  and  tran- 
qttil]ity»  Spain  was,  in  point  of  fact,  blotted 
out  of  the  map  of  Europe.  And  was  it 
because  human  nature  in  that  country  was 
different  from  that  in  other  countries? 
No ;  it  was  because  institutions  had  been 
forced  on  the  people  which  they  did  not 
understand,  and  a  Monarch  placed  over 
them  whom  they  did  not  acknowledge.  He 
cotild  shew»  if  it  were  necessary,  that  Don 
Carlos  was  the  undoubted  Sovereign  of 
Spain  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
the  country  \  and  that  the  Act  which  set 
the  Salique  law  aside  was  passed  by  a  Cortes 
called  in  the  reign  of  Isabella.  When  the 
hon.  and  Gallant  Officer  stated  that  Don 
Carlos  was  absent  from  Spain  without 
leave^  he  stated  that  which  was  not  the 
fact.  Don  Carlos  had  leave  to  so  to  Por- 
tugal, and  he  obtained  it  from  rerdinand 
the  Vllth.^  under  circumstances  which  did 
him  the  greatest  honour.  These  were  the 
dxcumstances :— Maria  Christina  was  na. 
turally  anxious  that  her  daughter  should 
inherit  the  Spanish  Crown,  and,  through 
her  intrigues,  the  question  of  female  sue- 
cesuon  was  mooted  in  die  Privy  Council. 
Don  Carlos,  as  a  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  said  he  would  not  be  present 
when  the  question  was  agitated^  and  he 
asked  permission  to  proceed  to  Portugal, 
which  was  readily  fftanted,  in  order  Uat 
he  might  not  be  guuty  of  die  indelicacy  of 


giving  his  advice  in  a  matter  which  so 
nearly  concerned  his  own  interest^  This 
was  worthy  of  the  character  which  had 
been  given  to  Don  Carlos  by  the  noUe 
Member  for  Newark,  when  he  said  that  he 
was  the  exemplar  of  a  Christian  cavalier. 
Well,  then,  Don  Carlos  believing  himself 
to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  Throne  of 
Spain,  being  called  to  occupy  that  Throne 
by  a  large  party  of  the  people,  and  being 
support^  by  a  vast  minority  of  the  people, 
acceded  to  that  call  i  and  if  they  duputed 
that  migority,  why,  he  asked,  had  they 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  out  so  large  a 
force  to  the  assistance  of  his  opponents? 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  had  said,  last  year, 
that  England  had  only  interfered  to  prevent 
the  Foreign  Powers  from  forcing  on  the 
Spanish  people  institutions  to  wuch  they 
were  averse ;  and  he  agreed  with  the  noUe 
Lord  that  these  were  the  obligations  which 
rested  upon  England  in  this  matter ;  but  he 
maintained  that  those  obligations  had  been 
violated ;  and  that  they  had  interfered  to 
force  upon  the  Spanish  peoole  an  authority 
and  institutions  disagreeable  to  them ;  and 
now,  forsooth,  Don  Carlos  was  to  be  kept 
a  prisoner  in  France,  because  he  would 
introduce  into  Spain  another  element  of 
discord.  Now,  he  would  ask,  was  it  pes* 
sible  to  suppose  any  country  more  vexed 
by  civil  discord  than  Spain  was  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment.  If  Don  Carlos  had  returned 
to  Spain  and  re-asserted  his  rights,  could 
that  country  have  been  in  a  more  frightful 
state  of  intestine  commotion  than  at  pre- 
sent  ?  And  as  to  the  three  exiles  —Chris- 
tina,  Espartero,  and  Don  Carlos— what 
right  had  they  to  make  the  difference  which 
they  did?  The  noble  Lord  had  said  that 
Espartero  was  de  Jure  Regent  of  Spain, 
because  he  belonged  to  the  de  facto  oonsti« 
tution  of  that  country.  But  here  was  the 
Sovereign  of  Espartero,  the  de  jure  Sovo* 
reign  of  dejure  Constitution  of  Spain,  de« 
tained  a  prisoner  in  France,  whilst  £spar« 
tero  was  fited  at  Windsor.  Moreover, 
they  had  sent  back  Christina  to  agitate 
Spain— she  who  was  the  beginning*  and 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  all  the  intrLraea 
in  which  this  civil  discord  had  arisen*  They 
might  rest  satisfied  that  nothing  would 
tranquillise  Spain  but  a  system  of  govern- 
ment  which  would  satisfy  the  Spanish 
people  themselves.  Any  Monarch,  to  be 
popular,  must  be  a  Spanish  Monarch. 
Isabella  might  be  an  English  Monarch,  a 
French  Monarch,  a  Portuffuese  Monarch, 
or  a  Quadruple  Alliance  Monarch;  but 
there  was  not  a  sbgle  man  living  on  tfa« 
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•oil  of  Spam  who  acknowled^  Uiat  Queen 
with  a  hearty  loyalty.  But  then,  Spain 
mutt  have  liberal  institutions.  Wby^  she 
was  the  ciadle  of  liberalism  in  Europe ;  she 
showed  diem  the  way  to  Liberal  Institu- 
tions«  The  Basque  provinces,  at  the  time 
of  the  war»  had  Representatives  in  Parlia- 
meot)  and  every  man  twenty-five  years  of 
age  had  a  vote ;  and  they  taxed  themselves 
50  per  cent  on  their  incomes  to  support 
the  cause  of  Don  Carlos.  Englishmen 
mightdislikethe  Spanish  Inquisition  of  olden 
times ;  the  Spaniards  might  dislike  the  Eng- 
lish Sur  Chamber ;  but  was  it  because  they 
disliked  their  Inquisition  that  they  should 
prevent  the  Spanish  nation  from  having  the 
Monarch  of  their  own  choice.  The  right 
hoo.  Baronet  who  had  answered  the  noble 
Member  for  Newark,  had  said  that  this  was 
a  question  exclusively  for  France ;  and  had 
quoted  from  the  speech  of  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France  a  passage  to  the  effect 
that  Don  Carlos  was  detained  under  a 
certain  domestic  law  of  France;  he  ad- 
mitted that  Don  Carlos  was  treated  as  all 
r^upees  were  under  that  law ;  that  law 
specified  the  manner  in  which  refugees 
were  to  be  treated,  whilst  they  were  r^u- 
gees»  but  it  did  not  sanction  their  detention 
contrary  to  the  Law  of  Nations :  and  the 
broad  basis  on  which  this  Motion  was 
founded  was  the  Law  of  Nations.  He,  there- 
fore, could  not  hesitate,  whether  he  regarded 
the  character  of  Don  Carlos,  his  rights,  or 
the  interests  of  Spain— he  could  not  hesi- 
tate to  support  the  Motion  of  his  noUe 
Friend,  He  entertained  no  doubt  that  if 
Don  Carlos  returned  to  Spain,  a  large  party 
would  rally  round  him ;  and  that  that  party 
instead  of  introducing  those  cruelties  whidi 
had  been  alluded  to,  would  be  a  powerful 
instniment  in  putting  them  down.  They 
had  been  taunted  with  the  idea  that  in  a 
general  scramble  they  might  get  something, 
but  he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if, 
having  reomved  the  greatest  kindness  from 
thatulustrious  Prince,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  not  doubtful  except  for 
the  intrigues  of  his  opponents— he  were 
now  to  shrink  from  defending  him  in  his 
difficulties.  But  not  the  interests  of  Don 
CarW— not  the  interests  of  Spain — ^but  the 
interests  of  Europe  depended  materially  on 
the  adoption  of  the  spirit  of  the  present  Mo- 
tion. He  trusted  that  the  time  would  come 
when  a  broad  and  generous  policy,  formerly 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  Fo- 
reign States,  could  be  readopted;  when 
firwndship  with  France  would  no  lon^r 
imply  qrmpathy  with  any  particular  faction 
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in  France :  when  friendship  in  Spain  would 
no  longer  imply  the  support  of  every  suc- 
ceeding faction  which  might  arise  in  that 
country ;  when  our  sympathies  with  Spain 
would  be  Spanish  and  not  factious  sympa- 
thies ;  and  here  he  could  not  help  regretting 
the  language  M.  Guizot  had  used  on  the 
famous  Report  on  the  Address,  when  he 
said,  in  alluding  to  the  visit  of  our  Queen  to 
France,  that  that  visit  had  stamped  the 
approbation  of  her  Government  on  the 
present  policy  of  France.  He  trusted  that 
England  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
French  policy  or  French  revolutiottS ;  that 
she  would  love  France  as  France,  Spain  as 
Spain,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  dif- 
ferent factions  which  might  arise  in  those 
countries;  and  if,  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  England  would  withdraw  that  med- 
dling poboy  which  had  caused  so  much 
evil,  he  believed  that  Spain,  left  to  herself, 
would  work  out  her  own  redemptions- 
would  soon  stand  on  a  higher  and  firmer 
basis,  and  lend  her  aid  to  advance  the  ge- 
neral dvilixation  of  Europe;  and  in  the 
hope  that  England  would  do  that,  he  gave 
his  cordial  support  to  the  Motion. 

Sir  H.  Douglas :  However  much  I  ad- 
mire the  generous  feelings  which  have 
prompted  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Newark,  to  bring  forward  this  subject, 
I  cannot  give  my  support  or  vote  in  ^Eivour 
of  a  Motion  which  would  urge  or  impose 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  interfering  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted  wkh  respect  to  the  detention  of 
Don  Carlos,  in  conformity,  as  it  appears, 
with  their  own  laws,  and  their  own  views 
of  policy  I  but  this  I  will  say,  that  the 
object  of  the  French  Government  in  thus 
preventing  Don  Carios  from  asserting,  in 
person,  his  own  rights,  in  any  way  he  may 
think  fit,  far  from  producing  the  effect 
which  the  French  Government  appear  to 
have  in  view,  operates  most  powerfully 
the  other  way;  for,  whatever  be  the 
strength  or  the  numbers  of  Don  Carlos's 
adherents,  their  influence  is  vastly  increased 
by  the  sympathy  which  is  always  superad. 
ded  to  the  assertion  of  rights,  by  such  acts 
of  injustice  as  the  adherents  oif  Don  Carlos 
consider  his  forcible  detention  in  France 
to  be.  I  rather  regret  this  Motion  tor), 
because  I  disapprove  of  any  interference 
whatever  with  Spanish  afl&irs,  prepared 
as  I  am  to  show,  that  the  fearftil  state  of 
anarchy  which  now  prevails  in  Spain,  has 
already  been  complicated  and  protracted  by 
foreign  interference!  and  that  troubles  ht 
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Spain  will  never  cease  until  the  Spanish 
people,  apart  from  all  foreign  interference, 
settle  their  afiairs  in  their  own  way.  Per- 
sons who  view  recent  events  in  Spain, 
in  the  abstract,  must  consider  them  enig- 
matical, and  inexplicable,  but  when  traced 
to  their  source,  and  viewed  in  that  unceas- 
ing series  of  disorders,  which  have  occurred 
in  connected  succession,  from  what  he  (Sir 
U.  Douglas)  would  show,  was  the  original 
cause  of  all  these  troubles,  we  see  in  the 
present  state  of  Spain,  a  phasis  in  that  unset- 
tled orbit  which  all  nations  are  doomed  to 
take,  in  the  frightful  course  of  revolution- 
ary movement,  when  once  thrown  into  that 
course,  by  such  violent  errors  and  proceed- 
ings as  those  which  have  been  committed 
throughout,  by  the  Reformers  and  Dema- 
gogues of  Spain,  and  by  such  mischievous 
interferences  as  those  which  have  compli- 
cated and  protracted  that  anarchy.  The  ori- 
ginal error  was,  unquestionably,  the  De- 
mocratic constitution  of  1812,  framed  at 
Cadiz,  by  persons  who  were  not  constitu- 
tionally authorised  or  competent  to  do 
this,  and  at  the  time  that  city  was  besieged 
by  the  French,  and  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  Spain  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
that  country— -a  constitution  wliich  vir- 
tually deposed  the  King,  violated  all  the 
objects  which  produced  the  memorable 
insurrection  of  the  Spanish  people  against 
foreign  intervention  and  innovation  in 
180S--a  constitution  which  plundered  the 
Church,  disgusted  the  Nobility,  and  was  ex- 
ecrated at  the  time  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  foreign  interferences 
to  which  I  would  allude,  as  having  com- 
plicated and  protracted  that  anarchy,  which 
had  its  origin  in  that  most  ill-advised  con- 
stitution (very  similar  to  the  French  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  and  not  dissimilar  in  its 
tremendous  effects),  those  interferences  to 
which  1  allude,  are,  first,  the  intervention 
of  France  in  1823,  and  then  the  far  more 
mischievous  interferences  of  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  between 
April,  1834,  and  the  termination  of  the 
Administration  to  which  that  noble  Lord 
belonged.  When  Ferdinand  VII.  was  re- 
stored to  his  country,  by  the  successful 
termination  of  the  Peninsular  War,  in 
1814,  finding  all  ranks,  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  people,  dissatisfied  and  disgusted 
with  the  Constitution  of  1812,  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  competency  of  that 
act,  and  to  swear  to  it  accordingly.  It  re- 
mained a  dead  letter  till  1820,  when  the 
first  military  pronunciemento  of  which  there 
bave  since  been  about  thirtyi  took  place 


by  the  mutiny  or  defection  of  the  Spanish 
army,  then  assembled  at  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion to  America,  to  endeavour  to  re-conquer 
the  allegiance  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
This  example  was  speedily  followed  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  and  so  it  was  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  Ferdinand  was  forced, 
by  the  Army,  to  swear  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1812.  The  people,  whose  objects 
were  against  such  sweeping  innovation, 
took  fire,  as  they  had  done  in  1808,  and  in 
1812.  Their  determination  was  to  main- 
tain their  monarchy,  their  religion,  and 
their  ancient  local  laws  and  privileges,  most 
particularly  their  municipal  institutions. 
Civil  war  ensued  between  the  bulk  of  the 
Spanish  people  and  the  army:  it  raged 
tiU  1823,  when  Louis  XVIII.  determined 
to  send  a  French  army  into  Spain,  to 
restore  order,  and  to  put  down  military 
despotism.  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  used  every  endeavour  to  deter 
Louis  XVIII.  from  this  intervention ;  but 
not  succeeding,  there  arose  a  very  prevail- 
ing feeling  in  this  country,  to  send  a  British 
army  to  the  Peninsula  to  assist  the  people 
in  driving  the  French  out  as  before.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  hazarded 
a  prediction,  that  the  French  army,  whose 
officers  and  soldiers  had  been  massacred  by 
thousands,  when  found  straggling  from 
their  own  columns,  would  make  a  march  of 
triumph  over  the  whole  of  Spain,  without 
being  scathed  or  touched ;  and,  if  right  in 
that  prediction,  he  could  not  be  wrong  in 
venturing  another,  that  if  we  did  send  a 
British  army  to  Spain,  to  oppose  the 
French,  we  should  be  the  party  opposed 
and  massacred  by  the  Spanish  people.  This, 
at  first,  appeared  enigmatical ;  but  the  pre- 
diction as  to  the  reception  of  the  French 
army,  proved  correct.  He  (Sir  H.  Doug- 
las) endeavoured,  at  the  time,  to  account 
for  this.  Had  it  not  been  for  French  in- 
tervention, the  parties  then  conflicting  in 
Spain,  the  serviles  and  liberales  would 
have  worked  out  the  issue  to  some  settle- 
ment, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  compromise  would  have  been  made, 
which  would  have  produced  a  constitu- 
tional system,  by  which  rational  freedom, 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  privileges 
of  the  Aristocracy,  the  municipal  estab- 
lishments, and  the  just  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  would  have  been  duly  conciliated. 
The  French  army  remained  in  Spain  for 
several  years,  during  which  perfect  tran- 
quillity prevailed.  In  December  1 829,  Ferdi- 
nand married  Christina  of  Naples,  his  fourth 
wife.    Isabella  waa  born  on  the  10th  of 
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October,  1830.  The  French  Revolution 
stirred  up  ihe  embenof  disorder  and  Revo- 
lution in  Spain,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
troubles  recommenced.  Ferdinand  having 
no  son,  and  being  in  declining  health,  be- 
gan in  1832,  to  entertain  intentions,  or 
at  least  to  yield  to  solicitations,  to  alter 
the  Law  of  Succession  in  favour  of  his 
daughter  Isabella,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
brothers,  the  heirs  male  of  Charles  IV., 
failing  from  Ferdinand,  and  accordingly 
promulgated,  in  September,  1832,  a  decla- 
ration that  he  had  thought  proper  to  abro- 
gate the  Law  which  settled  the  Succession 
in  the  male  line,  in  conformity  with  an 
alleged  petition,  or  memorial  of  the  Cortes 
of  1789,  which  document,  if  authentic  and 
competent,  had  remained  an  entire  secret 
till  this  time.  Queen  Christina's  sister. 
Donna  Carlotta,  the  wife  of  Don  Fran- 
dsoo  Pauloy  Ferdinand's  brother,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  revoke  this  declaration.  But 
poor  weak  Ferdinand,  on  the  instigation  of 
Christina,  again  revoked  the  revocation, 
and  died  on  the  29th  September  1833.  Now 
here  commenced  the  disputed  succession, 
which  led  to  the  Cariist  War.  That  ques- 
tion is  not  settled ;  it  is  only  suspend^  by 
foreign  intervention,  and  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Spanish  people.  He  (Sir 
H.  Douglas)  had  looked  as  fully  as  he  could 
into  all  the  arguments  and  merits  of 
this  question.  He  may  have  formed  his 
own  opinion  upon  it,  but  no  opinion  is,  or 
can  be,  of  any  avail,  none  can  be  decisive, 
but  the  free  will  of  the  Spanish  people.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  the  last  will  of 
Charles  II.,  (for  there  were  several  other 
wills)  which  led  to  the  War  of  Succession, 
the  great  object  of  which  was,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  by  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  in  the  heirs 
male  of  Philip  V.,  according  to  the  act 
known  as  Vauio  accordato,  of  May,  1713, 
a  Decree  settled  with  every  solemnity, 
formality,  and  competency.  For  this  all  the 
privileged  cities,  towns,  and  communities 
of  Spain,  were  called  upon  to  nominate,  and 
send  to  Madrid  Delegates  duly  authorised  to 
take  into  consideration,  and  decide  that  most 
important  question,  it  was  settled  in  favour 
of  Philip  V.  and  his  heirs  male,  and  in- 
scribed accordingly  in  the  Code  of  Law.  If 
the  memorial  of  the  Cortes  of  1789  had 
any  existence  at  all,  which  is  very  much 
doubted,  it  was  at  best  nothing  more  than 
an  intention,  entertained  by  Charles  IV., 
Ferdinand's  father,  at  the  time  he,  Ferdi- 
nand, was  a  sickly  infant,  to  make  an  alter- 
ation in  the  Law  of  Succession  in  favour 


of  his,  Ferdinand's,  sister.  La  Carlotta,  in 
the  event  of  the  decease  of  Ferdinand,  then 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  of  which  there 
then  appeared  the  greatest  probability. 
But  Ferdinand  survived ;  and  this  memo- 
rial, if  real,  which  I  repeat,  is  very  much 
doubted,  remained  but  the  annotation  of  an 
intention  which  was  now  made  known,  of 
the  completion  of  which,  no  record  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  declared  object  of  doing 
which  was  annulled  by  Ferdinand  surviv- 
ing. The  Constitution  of  1812  takes  no 
notice  of  it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  affirms 
and  decrees  the  succession  to  be  in  the 
heirs  male  of  Philip  V. ;  and  yet  Zea 
Bermude2,  in  his  memorial,  dated  Berlin, 
February,  1839,  calb  Ferdinand's  death 
the  extinction  of  the  masculine  race,  al- 
though his  brothers  were  then  living  I  It 
does  appear  to  me,  that  the  claims  of 
these  competitors  to  the  Throne  being 
thus  fairly  before  their  country,  they 
should  have  been  left  to  the  assertion  of 
their  own  rights,  and  the  Spanish  people, 
to  determine  which  competitor  should  wear 
the  Crown  or  by  what  compact  or  compro- 
mise to  settle  it.  He  (Su:  H.  Douglas) 
did  think  that  the  greatest  mistake  the 
noble  Lord  had  ever  made  was  to  throw 
the  judgment  of  England  into  the  scale, 
by  advising  the  recognition  of  Isabella. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  independence 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  is  of  vast  import- 
ance  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  but  the 
way  to  provide  for  that  great  object,  was 
to  refrain  from  any  intervention,  which 
would  practically  destroy  that  independence, 
nor  did  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  think  that,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Spain,  the  in« 
dependence  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  is 
less  provided  for  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  of  Philip  V.;  but  the  noble  Lord 
thought  otherwise.  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Bill  was  repealed,  and  the  Quadru- 
ple Treaty  concluded.  One  Would  have 
thought  that  England  and  France,  as 
parties  to  this  compact,  should  have  con- 
tracted equal  obligations  for  the  common 
object.  But,  no;  France  engaged  only 
to  prevent  succours  of  men,  arms,  or 
munitions  of  war,  from  being  carried 
into  Spain ;  whilst  Great  Britain  engaged, 
not  only  to  do  this,  but,  moreover,  to  fur- 
nish any  succours  and  munitions  of  war, 
which  the  Queen  Regent  pourra  reclamer, 
and  to  assist  her  with  a  naval  and  marine 
force,  if  she  should  deem  it  necessary. 
And  what  has  not  this  cost  ?  Thus  com- 
menced the  Cariist  War;  continued  till 
1838,  when  the  contest  was  suspended  by 
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the  Conveiiiioii  of  Bemra,  brought  about 
by  the  intervention  of  clngland^  bv  moral, 
political,  and  physical  force,  but  which 
contett  hai  only  been  adjourned,  as  we 
shall  see.  A  series  of  the  most  frightful 
and  complicated  disorders  now  ensued,  in 
lieu  of  the  noble  Lord's  expectations 
and  assumptions  that  he  had  settled  the 
affairs  of  Spain.  Sir,  in  the  course  of  this 
sad  history  may  be  numbered  three  con- 
stitutions, and  about  thirty  military  in- 
surrections; forming  altogether  a  chaos 
of  anarchy,  endangering  the  very  existence 
of  Monarchy  in  Spain,  and  which  has 
not  yet  run  its  terrible  and  ever-destined 
course.  In  May,  1834,  the  Constitution 
called  L'Estatuto  Reale,  or  Royal  Statute, 
drawn  up  by  Martineje  de  la  Rosas,  was 
disclosed.  It  consisted  of  two  Estamentos, 
or  Estates,  the  Proceres,  or  Peers,  and 
Procuradores,  or  Deputies.  It  was  some 
improvement  npon  the  Constitution  of 
1813,  but  still  a  code  full  of  imperfections, 
the  greatest  of  which  was,  and  that  proved 
fatal  to  it,  the  extraordinary  melange,  in 
the  composition  of  the  Proceres,  which  was 
not  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  formed  of 
Ministers,  Ambassadors,  Generals,  Judges, 
landed  proprietors,  merchants,  and  manu* 
faoturers ;  and  which,  by  Article  81,  re- 
served entirely  to  the  Sovereign,  the  initia- 
tive in  the  enactment  of  laws,  lliis  Consti- 
tution had  but  a  short  existence.  The 
troops  under  Lieutenant  Cordero,  pro- 
nounced against  it  in  1835 ;  the  Captain 
General  Carvalala  was  murdered,  and  the 
Constitution  of  1812  again  proclaimed. 
Then  came  the  pronundemento  against 
Torenos'  Administration,  by  the  troops, 
which  had  been  sent  to  quell  some  disorders, 
joining  the  insurgents.  This  insurrection 
was  appeased  by  the  retirement  of  Torenos, 
and  Mendiiabers  Administration  succeeded. 
The  new  Cortes  was  opened  by  Queen 
Christina,  trho,  instead  of  assembling  the 
legislative  body  in  the  Upper  House  was 
compelled  to  deliver  her  speech  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Procuradores,  or  Deputies,  decreed 
thenceforward  to  enjoy  that  superiority  and 
privilege.  Now  came  a  sweeping  plunder, 
robbery,  and  persecution  of  the  Church. 
All  Prebendaries,  Canonries,  and  other 
Eoelesiastioal  bodies,  not  connected  with 
the  cure  of  souls,  were  abolished,  and  their 
revenues  confiscated  to  the  State.  It 
passed  a  Decree  authorising  the  immediate 
sale  of  aU  Church,  Monastic,  or  other  pro- 
perty, that  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  State,  the  tythes  had  long  previously 
been   abdished.     M^dixabel's  Adminia- 
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t ration  was  overthrown  in  May,  1836,  by 
French  intrigue ;  and  Isturits,  a  respect- 
able Cadiz  merchant,  thought  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  France»  succeeded.  Then  came 
the  well  known  pronundemento  of  La 
Oranja,  headed  by  a  Serjeant  Garda,  who 
forced  his  way  into  the  Queen  Regent's 
apartments,  and  obliged  her  to  swear  to 
the  Constitution  of  1812.  Then  the  dis- 
orders in  Madrid,  and  the  murder  of  the 
Captain  General  Quesada.  In  August,  1886, 
Calatrava's  Administration  succeeded,  and 
we  have  another  Constitution,  in  1839, 
which  still  more  disgusted  all  those  classes, 
orders,  communities,  and  interests,  that 
ought  to  have  been  conciliated.  The  up- 
per Branch,  decreed  by  that  code,  is  not  a 
Chamber  of  Peers ;  it  is  an  elective  Cham- 
ber, amounting  in  number  to  three-fifths 
the  number  of  Deputies,  chosen  by  the 
Sovereign,  it  is  true,  but  the  selection  is 
made  from  a  list  of  persons  elected  by 
the  electors  of  the  Deputies,  one-third  of 
the  Senate  going  out  by  rotation  annually. 
This  is  merely  transforming  into  a  branch  of 
the  legislature  the  democratic  conformation 
of  the  Constitution  of  1812,  of  the  Conseju 
D'Estato.  A  power  of  Convocation  is  in- 
deed given  to  the  Sovereign,  but  this  is 
so  far  nugatory,  that  the  Cortes,  if  not 
convoked^  meets  on  the  Ist  of  Decem- 
ber, of  every  year ;  but  it  cannot  ddi- 
berate  unless  a  majority  of  Membera  be 
present.  The  Constitution  of  1837  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  a  state  of  infisction,  in  an  or- 
ganic Article  (56)  which  decrees  the  Royal 
minority  to  extend  to  the  completion  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  which  has  not  yet 
been  abrogated  by  competent  authority, 
but  only  set  aside  by  an  arbitrary  act. 
Then  we  come  to  the  general  rising  against 
the  law  of  the  Ayuntamientos,  by  which 
Queen  Christina  intended  greatly  to  cir- 
cumscribe, if  not  to  abolish  aU  munid^ 
rights,  and  to  centralize  them  in  Madrid, 
by  which,  together  with  her  private  con- 
duct, she  lost  entirely  the  confidence  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Christina  applied  to  Ge- 
neral Espartero,  for  military  aid,  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  of  September,  1840, 
against  the  promulgation  of  the  law  vesting 
in  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  alcaldes, 
and  other  municipal  officers.  He  dedlned 
to  do  this,  upon  which  Queen  Christina 
abdicated  the  Regency ;  and  Espartero 
became  sole  Regent.  Sir,  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Spanish  people  to  thdr 
Municipal  privileges  has  ever  been  the 
main  spring  of  thdr  action  throughout 
their  history,  from  the  earliest  perils  of 
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the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Those  Institutions 
formed  the  foundation  and  the  bulwark 
of  civil  liberty,  of  which  there  was  an 
earlier  promise  in  Spain,  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  was  the  attachment  of  Spanish 
people  to  their  Provincial  and  Municipal 
privileges,  the  full  enjoyment  of  which 
the  villages  and  rural  districts  of  Spain  re- 
tained, pretty  nearly,  according  to  the  old 
principle  of  popular  election,  though  very 
much  circumscribed  in  the  great  cities  and 
towns,  it  was  the  attachment  of  the  Spa- 
nish people  to  these  institutions,  and  their 
devotion  to  their  religion,  that  produced 
the  memorable  Insurrection  of  1808  3  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  main 
cause  of  the  combined  attachment  of  the 
Spanish  people  to  Ferdinand  VII,  wnsf 
that  he,  by  a  special  decree,  admitted  a 
certain  number  of  members  to  the  Ayun- 
tamientos  or  Municipal  Councils,  by  free 
election  to  restore  to  them  that  popular 
freedom  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
in  former  reisns.  Now  appears  prominently 
on  the  stage,  Don  Ramon  Narvaez.  He  was 
first  in  the  Infantrjr  of  the  Guards,  served 
with  great  distinction  under  Espartero  in 
the  Carlist  war,  particularly  at  Oslabane  in 
1836:  he  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Carlist  General,  Gomez,  who,  after  having 
made  a  military  promenade  all  over  Spain, 
was  routed  by  Narvaea  at  VOlazobledo, 
Espartero  then  became  jealous  of  Narvaez  ; 
they  quarrelled,  and  Narvaez  was  placed 
on  half.pay,  and  retired  to  Osuna.  In 
1838  he  joined  with  Cordova  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  administration, 
which  having  failed,  Narvaez  fled  first  to 
Gibraltar,  and  then  by  England  to  France. 
Concha,  another  leader  in  these  military 
pronundementos,  was  one  of  the  ofiicers 
most  favoured  by  Espartero;  but  having 
taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  1840,  to 
force  Queen  Christina  to  abdicate,  he  and 
(yDonnell  were  placed  in  retraite;  and 
were  prevailed  upon  by  Don  Diego  Leon, 
to  join  in  the  conspiracy  of  October,  1841, 
the  one  to  attack  the  Palace,  to  carry  off 
the  young  Queen,  the  other  to  raise  the 
Basque  Provinces  to  revolt.  Roncali,  an- 
oth€v  actor  in  the  present  scene,  fell  into 
disgrace  with  Espartero,  for  having  de- 
fended Don  Diego  before  the  court-mar- 
tial, by  which  ho  was  tried  and  condemned. 
Boncidi  is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of 
Conda  IV Espana,  and  of  Carlist  principles, 
though  he  always  remained  faithful,  whilst 
serving  in  the  Guards.  He  (Sir  H.  Doug- 
las) might  show  in  another  detail  the  com- 
pUoatidms  and  confliotions  of  rival  parties 
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and  persons;  but,  perhaps  he  had  said 
enough  to  support  his  opinion  and  advice. 
After  some  other  minor  pronunciementos, 
and  many  disorders— after  many  other  pro- 
nunciementos  and  disorders,  came  the  late 
insurrection  of  1843  against  Espartero  and 
the  formation  of  the  Lx)pez  administration. 
The  dread  of  the  arbitrary  decree  for  re- 
modelling the  Law  of  the  Ayuntamientos, 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  The  troops 
in  Valencia  having  pronounced  against  the 
Regent,  he  determined  to  proceed,  in  person, 
with  a  large  force,  to  suppress  that  defec- 
tion. As  soon  as  Narvaez  heard  of  this 
insurrection,  he  left  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  in  close  consultation  with  Queen 
Christina,  and  was  conveyed  in  a  French 
steamer  to  Valencia,  where  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionaiy 
troops.  Espartero  left  Madrid  with  a 
large  and  select  force.  Admitting  fully 
the  bravery  of  the  late  Regent  of  Spain, 
evinced  in  the  Carlist  war,  and  for 
which  by  the  noble  Lord's  recommenda- 
tion, he  had  been  invested  with  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  it  did  not  now  appear  that 
the  political  and  military  talents  of  that 
person  were  equal  to  what  was  required  of 
him  at  this  most  critical  period.  The 
corps  d'arm^  which  he  commanded,  made 
a  rapid  march  to  Albaceyte ;  but  there  came 
to  a  halt,  apparently  irresolute  and  pa- 
ralyzed. It  remained  there  for  a  oonsiaer. 
able  time,  whilst  defection  was  spreading 
around ;  neither  prosecuting  the  movement 
on  Valencia,  nor  returning  to  Madrid,  which 
he  ought  not  to  have  quitted,  and  where  the 
presence  of  the  Regent  was  most  essentially 
requisite.  This  corps  then  threw  itself,  l^ 
a  cross  country  path  into  the  great  southern 
road,  and  there  waiting  again  for  some  time, 
retired  without  striking  a  blow,  to  Baylen 
and  then  to  Andujar,  and  thus  gave  up 
the  contest.  This  lost  the  Re^nt  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  led 
immediately  to  his  downfall,  and  to  the 
anarchy  which  necessarily  ensued— a  minor 
Queen,  deprived  of  the  presence  and  au- 
thority of  the  sole  Regent  of  her  Kingdom 
with  no  other  means  of  providing  for  the 
royal  authority  than  the  alternative  of 
either  forming  another  Regency,  whilst 
that  which  had  been  decreed,  still  existed ; 
or  to  get  rid  of  that  di£Bculty,  by  declaring 
the  Queen  of  age,  in  direct  violation  of  an 
Organic  Article  of  the  Constitution  of 
1887.  Here  we  may  form  some  conception, 
of  the  anarchy  that  now  reigns  through 
Spain.  Libendes,  and  Serviles;  Constitu- 
tionalists of  three  parties ;  Carlists,  Chrin- 
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tino%  IsabeUists,  Monarchists,  Republicans, 
Democrats,  Progresistas,  Independentes, 
Affrancesados,  Inglesses,  Fuerists,  Cen- 
tralists, and  then  the  ambition  of  rival  chiefs. 
The  young  Queen,  a  minor,  and,  as  it  may 
be  feared,  under  all  these  terrible  circum- 
stances, Monarchy  at  the  last  gasp.  These 
are  the  sad  and  fearful  fruits  of  the  noble 
Lord's  policy,  and  however  painful  it  may 
be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  stand 
by,  and  see  the  anarchy  which  may  yet 
ensue,  in  that  unfortunate  country,  he  (Sir 
H.  Douglas)  implored  Ministers  to  meddle 
not  with  it.  The  Spaniards  are  a  fine  and 
a  noble  people,  attached  to  their  country, 
their  monarchy  their  ancient  institutions, 
their  national  faith,  and  above  all,  abhor- 
rent of  foreign  intervention.  Let  us  always 
remember  the  noble  insurrection  of  that 
people  in  1808,  when  the  upper  classes 
had  submitted,  and  Napoleon  had,  by  a 
series  of  the  most  flagitious  acts  insinuated 
his  army  into  every  fortress  and  chief  city 
in  Spain.  Let  us  never  forget  that  it  was 
that  memorable  insurrection,  which,  sup« 
ported  by  Great  Britain,  afforded  her  a 
fair  and  noble  field,  upon  which  she  fought 
for,  and  to  her  own  renown,  achieved  the 
emancipation  of  the  world,  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Napoleon.  Let  us  be  persuaded 
that  if  left  to  themselves,  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple will,  in  the  end,  prove  their  attachment 
to  their  Monarchy  their  Church  and  their 
Law,  by  bringing  this  contest  to  a  con- 
clusion! which  will  conciliate  the  just 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  all  interests  an4 
classes,  without  reverting  to  those  abuses 
and  imperfections  which,  most  certainly,  no 
one  can  wish  to  see  re-established;  and 
that  out  of  the  present  disorder,  a  system 
will  be  instituted  best  suited  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  habits,  principles,  and  wants 
of  the  Spanish  people,  although  it  may  not 
be  such  as  those  who  have  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  enjoyment  of  free  institu- 
tions would  altogether  approve. 

Mr.  Trelaumy  said,  the  party  of  Young 
England  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
placed  sympathy  for  Don  Carlos.  He 
wished  they  would  show  a  little  more  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  this  country. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Evesham  said  he 
had  been  in  Spain,  From  the  tenor  of 
his  speech  it  might  be  imagined  that 
Christioa  had  taken  Young  England  cap- 
tive. 

Mr.  Borthwick  wished  to  explain  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  that  though  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  had 
been  in  Spain  during  a  portion  of  the  war 


having  gone  there  expressly  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  real  facts  of  the  cruelties 
reported— yet  he  never  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  captured  by  the  Christinos,  and, 
therefore,  had  never  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  their  liberality.  A  certain 
school,  designated  '*  Young  England,*' 
had  obtained  some  notoriety,  but  there 
was  another  school  of  youths — the  young 
Boeotians — who  were  very  talkative  in 
that  House. 

Mr.  MoHckton  Milnes  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  this  important  foreign 
question.  He  should  explain  in  a  few 
words  the  grounds  on  which  he  should 
vote.  After  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport,  if  anything  could  have 
induced  him  to  vote  for  the  Government, 
it  would  have  been  that  speech.  The 
accusation  against  the  King  of  the  French 
was  that  be  had  not  been  faithful  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  but  had  permitted 
arms  for  Spain  to  pass  through  France, 
and  had  shown  favour  to  Don  Carlos. 
He  thought  the  detention  of  Don  Caries 
rather  meritorious  than  otherwise.  He 
did  not  think  that  his  liberation  would 
make  things  worse.  The  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  with  the  Queen  of  that 
country  was  the  only  thing  that  could 
quiet  Spain.  So  far  as  he  could  see  into 
the  matter,  which  he  owned  in  truth  was 
very  little,  after  what  had  taken  place  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Powers  of  Europe  to 
ally  themselves  together  for  the  paciBca- 
tion  of  that  country.  He  believed  that 
would  be  best  done  by  the  marriage  of  the 
son  of  Don  Carlos  with  the  present  Queen 
of  Spain.  He  should  vote  with  his  noble 
Friend. 

Mr.  M,  Gore  thought,  that  all  the  prac- 
ticable purposes  of  the  Motion  would  be 
sufficiently  served,  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity vindicated,  by  the  expression  of 
sentiments  which  the  question  had  evoked, 
without  pressing  for  a  division.  The  influ- 
ence  of  those  sentiments  would  not  be 
confined  within  the  walls  of  that  House — 
they  would  be  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  voice  of  Europe 
would  be  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  the 
English  Parliament.  He  thought,  with 
all  deference  to  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
taken  another  course,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  sake  of  Spain,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  at  large,  if,  instead  of 
indulging  in  a  course  of  conduct  calculated 
to  exasperate  party  animosity,  we  did  all 
we  could   to  consider  Spain  as  one  ce-. 
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mentedy  one  united  country.  He  hoped 
she  would  soon  take  that  post  which  she 
ought  to  occupy  among  the  community  of 
European  States.  Having  vindicated  the 
general  conduct  of  Don  Carlos  the  hon. 
Member  said  he  was  sure  that  a  British 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  ever  ready 
to  sympathise  with  and  admire  triumph- 
ant virtue,  would  not  withhold  its  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  from  Don  Carlos 
because  he  was  stricken  by  misfortune. 
Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  considering  the  expression  of 
sympathy  which  had  fallen  from  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  thought 
Don  Carlos's  case  could  not  be  in  a  better 
situation,  and  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  withdraw  his  Motion,  which  was 
calcolated  to  cause  great  inconvenience. 

Lord  J.  Manners,  in  replying,  said  it 
bad  been  asserted  that  this  was  purely  a 
French  question,  but  in  his  opinion,  the 
whole  course  of  events  proved  that  Eng- 
land was  implicated  in  the  transactions  in 
Spain.  He  had  heard  nothing  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  to  alter  the  convic- 
tion he  had  always  entertained  that  Don 
Carlos  was  the  popular  candidate  for  the 
Spanish  Throne.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Palmerston)  said  the  present 
Queen  was  decidedly  popular  in  Spain, 
but  he  must  give  his  positive  denial  to  that 
assertion.  If  the  Queen  were  a  decidedly 
popular  candidate  he  would  ask  the  House 
where  was  the  necessity  for  all  the  out- 
rages and  underhand  interference  of  which 
they  had  heard  ?  He  contended  that  it 
was  foreign  interference,  and  foreign  in- 
terference alone,  which  finally  put  down 
the  Carlist  cause  in  Spain.  His  own 
personal  feeling  on  this  subject  would 
lead  him  to  divide  the  House,  even  if  he 
knew  that  there  were  only  two  for  the 
Motion ;  but,  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  preceded  him, 
and  the  opinions  that  had  been  expressed 
by  other  Members,  he  should  not  feel 
justified  in  dividing  the  House  on  the 
Motion.  Having  thanked  the  House  for 
the  attention  they  had  given  the  subject, 
bis  Lordship  concluded  by  expressing  his 
conviction,  that,  before  long,  justice  would 
be  done  towards  Don  Carlos. 

Motion  negatived. 

Dublin  Protestant  Operative 
Association .3  Captain  Bernal  rose  to 
move 
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"  For  the  Copy  of  an  Address  presented  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  the  Dub- 
lin Protestant  Operative  Association  and  Re- 
formation Society,  dated  the  14th  day  of 
October,  1843  ;  together  with  the  official  reply 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  dated,  '^Vice-regal 
Lodge,  Oct.  16, 1843." 

In  proposing  this  Motion,  he  could  not 
help  drawing  the  attention  of  Gentlemen 
upon  both  sides  of  the  House  to  what  he 
thought  was  a  most  objectionable  practice. 
He  alluded  to  the  practice  of  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  reading  letters  to 
that  House  which  be  had  addressed  to 
himself;  for  he  (Captain  Bernal)  con- 
tended that  to  read  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  read  letters  which 
he  had  addressed  to  himself.  It  put  him 
(Captain  Bernal)  very  much  in  mind  of 
schoolboys  writing  love-letters  to  them- 
selves, and  by  posting  them  trying  to  per- 
suade their  schoolfellows  that  they  came 
from  their  sweethearts.  At  that  late  hour 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  observations,  as  their  time  had 
been  sufficiently  taken  up  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men  who  went  down  to  that  House  at 
seven  o'clock,  consumed  the  whole  of  the 
evening,  and  then  were  afraid  to  go  to  a 
division. 

Lord  Eliot  would  not,  for  a  moment 
object  to  the  production  of  the  Papers 
moved  for  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
her,  if  he  thought  their  production  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  But  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
give  importance  to  such  documents  by 
placing  them  amongst  the  records  of  that 
House  he  must  object  to  the  Motion. 
There  was  no  secrecy  about  the  matter ; 
the  correspondence  had  appeared  in  all 
the  newspapers,  and  the  only  objection  he 
had  was,  that  it  would  give  an  importance 
to  the  matter  it  did  not  deserve.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  address  was  intended  to  express 
approbation  of  the  political  conduct  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  whilst  their  opinions 
upon  religious  topics  appeared  to  have 
crept  into  it  quite  inadvertently.  He  was 
sure  the  production  of  the  Papers  would 
only  serve  to  perpetuate  animosities,  and 
to  resuscitate  matters  that  had  better  be 
buried  in  oblivion. 

Captain  J?ema/ expressed  his  determi- 
nation of  going  to  a  division.  It  was  not 
he  who  gave  any  importance  to  this  mat- 
ter, but  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  received 
0 
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the  address,  and  returned  hh  warm  ac- 
knowledgment for  it. 

Mr.  DuHcombe  was  of  opinion  that  the 
Papers  should  be  produced,  in  case  any 
hon.  Member  should  wish  to  found  a  Mo« 
tion  upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  said,  if  it 
were  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  it 
would  only  serve  to  perpetuate  animosities* 
What  was  that  but  an  admission  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  made  an 
answer  to  an  address  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  perpetuate  animosities?  He 
looked  upon  it  as  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Papers  should  be  produced.  No 
doubt  the  Ministry  had  power  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  but  they  could  not  satisfy 
the  country.  He  thought  his  hon.  and 
ffallant  Friend  was  justified  in  pressing  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided.— Ayes  54;  Noes 
105:  Majority  5U 

List  qf  the  Ates. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Aldam,  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowes>  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Brccklehurst,  J. 
BrothertoDj  J. 
Browne,  boa.  W. 
Buller,  £. 
Busfeild.W. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  O.  S. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Collett,  J. 
Duff,  J. 
DttDcan,  G. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ellis,  W. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewarty  W. 
Forster,  M. 
GibsOD,  T.  M. 
Gill.T. 

Ilatton,  Gapt  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hindley,  C. 


Hutl,  W. 
LevesoD,  Lord 
Marshall,  W. 
Morris,  D. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  G. 
PalmerstOB,  Visct. 
Pechell,  Gapt. 
Piumridge>  Gapt. 
Scott,  R. 

8laDsfield,W.R.C. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stock,  Mr.  Serjt. 
Strickland,  Sir  G« 
Strutt,  £. 
Thomely,T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufncll,  H. 
Waktey,T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
WawD,  J.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wy8e,T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Bemal,  Gapt 
Duneomboi  T. 
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Acland,  T.  D. 
Adare,  Visct. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Baillie,  GoL 
Baukes,  G. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bortbwick^  P. 


Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Brtiges,  W.  H.  L. 
Ghafteris,  hon.  F. 
Ghetwode,  Sir  J. 
Glaylon,  R.  R« 
Gletk,  Sir  G. 
Glive,  Visct. 
CliTe,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cochrane,  A. 


Gollett,W.  R. 
Colville,  G.  R« 
Gopeland,  Mr.  Aid. 
Gorry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Denisoo,  E.  B. 
Dick.  Q. 
Dickinson,  F.  II. 
Douglas,  Sir  G.  E. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fuller,  A.  B. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.bn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Gapt. 
Glyone,  Sir  Sv  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,  W.  O. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greane,  T. 
HamiUoo,  W.  J. 
Hardinge,rthon.SirH. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope>  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jamest  Sir  W.  G. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  O.  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lawion,  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 


Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon^  hon»  Gen* 
McGeachy,  F%  A. 
Mackeaale,  W^.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
March,  Earl  of 
Mastennan,  J. 
Meynell,  hon.  Gapt. 
Milnes*  R.  M. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe>  G.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rendlesharo,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Gapt. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,Gol. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.  B.C. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  liOrd 
Sulton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Trotter,  J» 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wood,  Col, 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Yorke,  hon.  £•  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLEnS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Pringle,  A. 


HORSBRACINO    AND    PENALTIES QtTI 

Tam  Actions.]  The  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Horseracing 
Bill  having  been  moved, 

Mr.  Christie  rose  to  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  six  months.  Kot- 
withstandingthe  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Bill,  it  was  still  most  objection- 
able. 1 1  was  an  ear  post  facto  interference  of 
the  Legislature  in  favour  of  certain  rich 
individuals  who  had  violated  a  law,  upon 
the  interpretation  of  which  thetie  was 
no  doubt  among  the  Judges.  In  fact, 
there  had  been  a  series  of  decisions,  bringing 
horseracing  and  betting  on  honenadng 
within  the  operation  of  the  Statute.  The 
plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  violated  it  was  given  up ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  vexatious  motives 
which  had  been  attributed  to  those  who 
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had  brought  the  actions  which  had  called 
forth  this  bill,  that  charge  was  equally 
unworthy  of  attention.    As  to  the  unrea- 
sonablenen  of  the  penalties  sought  under 
the  Statute,  that  was  an  objection  which 
would  anply  eqaall]^  to  the  penalties  re- 
covered m  a  ^  torn  action  from  Mr.  Bond 
for  winning  ttioney  at  nmge  ei  ndir.  If  Par- 
liament wished  to  act  justly  and  impartiaity, 
they  ought  to  indemnify  Mr.  6ohd  for  the 
penalties  exacted  from  him  three  years  ago, 
as  well   as  to  indemnify  the  parties  tor 
whose  benefit  this  Measure  was  intended. 
There  was  another  case  of  great  public  im- 
portands,  in  Virhtch  it  appeared  to  him  every 
reason  was  presented  for  a  special  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  that  could  be 
urged  iii  fkvour  6f  these  proceedings.     He 
would  anticipate  the  cry  of  "  Question'* 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  by  saying 
at  once  that  he  was  going  to  allude  to  a  sub- 
jeict  which  was  unpalatable  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite^butforthe  6on^  y?(/e  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  present  question :  he  meant 
certain  criminal  proceedings  which  had  been 
lately  instituted  in  the  Arches  Court  of 
Canterbury  against  certain  Dissenters  of 
the  City  of  Norwich,  not  for  refusing  to 
pay  a  Cburch^rate  agreed  upon  in  vestry, 
but  for  i^fVktfng  ita  vestry  to  vote  for  a 
Church-itote.    liiat  was  a  proceeding  ^na 
tirely  wittiout  precedent ;  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  use  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ecclesiattioa]  Court  for  such  a  purpose. 
In   the  parish    of  St.  George   Cole,    in 
Norwich,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitahts  I 
were  Di^entfers,  btit  they  had,  year  after 
year,  come  forWatd  to  raide,  by  voluntary 
subscription^  half  of  the  money  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  the  Church,  if  the  Church- 
men would  raise  the  other  half.     They, 
the  DisseAbiH,  had  actually  raised  the  i^ub-  * 
soription»  and  paid  the  money  into  the 
hands  of  theCliureh#arden)  but  the  Church- 
men refused  to  do  their  part,    and  the 
Churchwarden  was  compelled  to  return  the 
money  to  the  Dissenters.     Well,  in  1842 
the  Arehdeacon  of  Norwich  determined  to 
havo  a  rato«  and  to  proceed  against  the  . 
Dissenters  of  the  parish  who  would  not , 
agtee  to  the  Chuith^rate,  and  he  called  \ 
upon  tho  Chur^-party  to  raise  a  siibscrip-  j 
tioti  to  defWiy  Uio  legal  expenses.    [''  Ques-  | 
ttrni.*^    Me  knew  he  should.be  itlterruptcd  j 
by  that  cry»  but  he  contended  that  the  case  , 
of  tho  Notfirioh   Dissenters  was  a  much 
stttmger  tOim  fbr  legislative  interference 
than  that  of  the  betters  on  horse-races.    If 
the   Housb  would  legislate  in  behalf  of 
eertain  Aoble  Loids  and  hon.  Gentlemen 


who  had  implicated  themselves  in  losses 
by  gaming  and  violating  the  law,  they 
must  legidate  for  these  persons.  If  this 
Bill  Were  passed,  as  no  doubt  it  would 
bc»  he  should  take  on  himself  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  discontinue  the  proceedings 
against  the  Norwich  Dissenters  in  the  Ec« 
desiastical  Courts. 

Mr.  B.  EscoH  thought  this  Bill  defec- 
tive, because  it  allowed  persons  malting 
bets  and  losing  to  rUti  away  without  pay- 
ing them.  In  his  opinion,  the  only  satis* 
factory  foundation  on  which  to  leave  the 
question  would  be  to  declare  that  all  bets 
should  be  illegal  so  far  as  this,  that  they 
should  not  be  recoverable  at  law.  They 
should  be  a  mere  debt  of  honour^  nothing 
else ;  but,  at  (he  same  time,  all  penalties 
for  betting  should  be  done  away  with  en-i 
tirely. 

Mr.  Haioes  admitted^  that  the  penalties 
sought  to  be  enforced  in  this  case  were 
ihi reasonable,  and  that  they  had  beeti  in- 
curred in  ignorance  of  the  law ;  bUt  if  this 
Bill  passed,  all  parties  who  found  them- 
sekes  oppressed  under  sitnilar  circum- 
stances by  heavy  penalties,  at  the  suit  of 
ct>mmon  inforktoefs,  Would  have  an  equal 
claim  to  relief.  He  thought  the  case  of 
the  Norwich  Dissenters  ti  parallel  one, 
bet^anse  they  had  been  itivolffed  ih  ex- 
pensive litigation,  not  ih  consequence  of 
f&t!tiodb  opposition  to  Churdh-rat^s,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  law  very  bbscUre  in 
itself,  which  was  altogether  unknown  until 
declared  by  Chief  Justice  Tiddsll.  The 
House  was  now  establishing  a  very  serious 
pret^ed^dt,  and  they  could  hot  afterwards 
refuse  relief  to  other  parties  who  had  not 
the  same  influence  as  those  Gentlemen 
whom  he  saw  opposite,  for  whose  benefit 
this  BUI  was  intended,  and  who,  he  hoped, 
would  not  vote  on  the  present  occasion. 

Lord  G,  BentincL — I  never  have  voted 
for  the  Bill. 

Sir  John  Easthope  said»  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary to  explain  the  vote  that  he  must 
give  in  favour  of  this  Motiob,  and  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  observant 
tions  of  his  hon.  Friends,  the  Member  fpr 
Weymouth,  and  the  Member  for  Lambeth. 
His  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, stated  that  injustice  would  be 
done  to  Mr.  Bond,  and  that  injustice 
might  be  done  to  the  Dissenters  of  Nor- 
wich. Surely  it  was  no  ground,  that  in- 
justice should  be  done  to  strong  parties, 
because  it  had  been  done  or  tnieht  be 
02  ^ 
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done  to  weaker  parties?  He  was  most 
anxious^  if  injustice  had  been  done  to  a 
weak  party,  that  the  law  which  inflicted 
it  should  be  amended ;  and  he  was  doably 
anxious  that  injustice  should  not  be  done 
to  the  Dissenters  of  Norwich,  and  he 
should  be  most  ready  to  co-operate  with 
his  hon.  Friends  in  any  measure  that  they 
might  bring  forward,  in  order  amply  to  do 
justice  to  those  parties ;  but  he  must  sub- 
mit to  his  hon.  Friends,  that  refusing  to 
do  justice  to  these  influential  and  power- 
ful individuals,  and  making  them  the 
victims  of  common  informers,  was  not 
likely  to  advance  the  claims  to  just  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be 
weaker  and  less  influential.  With  these 
feelings  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
give  a  cordial  support  to  the  present 
measure. 

Mr.  M.  Gibson  said,  after  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  Bill,  he  could 
not  support  the  Amendment  moved  by  his 
hon.  Friend. 

Colonel  Peel  begged  to  state,  in  expla- 
nation of  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  although  in  Novem- 
ber last  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  intimating  that  he  had  been 
directed  to  commence  proceedings  against 
him,  the  writ  had  not  been  served  upon 
him,  and  he  was  unaware  till  he  saw  by 
the  return  made  to  the  order  of  that 
House,  that  proceedings  had  been  com- 
menced against  him. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  word  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the 


Hamilton,  W.  J. 
HardiDge,rt.hn.Sir  H. 
Henley,  J,  W. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Jerroyn,  Earl 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Knatchball,rt.hn.SirE 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Levesoo,  Lord 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart.  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Neill,  D. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
M  lines,  R.  M. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,  E,  M. 


Murray,  A. 
Neville,  R; 
NichoU,  right  hon.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt 
Scolt,  hon.  F. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  T.B.Ci 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M, 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wakley,T. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Palmerston,  Visct 
Hutt.  W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


question, 
rity  66. 


Ayes  87;  Noes  21; — Majo- 
Liit  of  the  kY^^. 


Ainsworth,  P. 
Antrobus,  E. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Byng,  right  hon.  G.  S. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Colborne,  hn.W.N.R. 
Collelt,  W.  R. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Cony,  right  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 


Duff,  J. 

Duncannon,  Vist, 
Duncombe,  T. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Evans,  W. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
FitzDiaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell  J.  Milnes 
Gill,  T. 

Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H, 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bu8feild,W. 
CoWile,  C.  R. 
Duncan,  G, 
Ellis,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 


Marshall,  W. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Scott,  R. 
Sunsfield,  W,  R. 
Strutt,  E. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Wawn,J.T. 

TELLERS. 

Christie,  W.  D. 
Hawes,  B. 


Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 
House  adjourned  to  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  February  29,  1844. 

MnfOTBS.]     Bills.    PvNic—Bttwmedfrmm  Commont^^ 

Gaming  Acdoni  Disoootinuanoe. 
PmnoNB  Prbsbhtbd.    From  Horncartle,  and  15  placet^ 

fac  ProtecUoo  to  Agricultural  Intereit. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday^  February  29, 1844. 

MiHUTKS.]  Bills.  Pvme^l*'  Priaoos  (SooUand); 
Commons  Indoiureu 

PHvaU^l*-  Northern  Coal  Mining  i  WUdmore  Fan 
Highways ;  Beodes  Navigation ;  Preston  and  Wyre  Dock  s 
Soutli  Devon  Railway  t  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
(Maodesfield  and  Poynton  Branehei)  Railways  Bolton 
and  Preston  Railway ;  Edinburgh  and  Glupnw  RaU- 
way ;  Leeds  and  Bradford  Railway. 

Rtponal.— Seng's  NaturaUaation. 

PariTioNS  PnssaiiTCD.  From  St  Pnil%  Deptfaid,  com- 
plaining of  Exemption  of  the  Dockyard  from  Local 
Rates. — From  John  Heathoote,  oompl^ning  of  Dismis* 
sal.— From  Batley.  and  Soottiill,  against  Factories  Bilk 
—From  Patrick  O^Malley,  respecting  the  Usury  Laws.— 
From  Bramston,  and  S4  places,  against  Alteration  in  the 
Com  Laws.  —  From  Merchants,  regarding  Gooda-eoovey- 
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watet  bf  R/Strnvst^^Ftauk  Brirtol  (fl  Pedtiooi),  for  Re- 
duetkm  of  Duty  on  TolaoeOk— Fxom  Br«eoa,  respecting 
the  College  ChspeL—Fioai  LUfoo,  and  Amlwch,  agaiiut 
Union  of  Sea  of  St.  Anph  and  Bangor.  —  From  Ren- 
frew, Ayr,  and  Lanark,  for  Protection  of  Game. — From 
W.  Kinneiiley,  against  Church  Rates.  —  From  Glasgow, 
respecting  Postage  on  Printed  Works.  —  From  Cork,  for 
Equaling  Municipal  Reform. — From  Cork,  for  Amend- 
ment of  M unkapal  Boundary  Aet  —  From  Weem,  for 
Better  Pay  to  Schoobnastea  (Scotkmd). 

Gbnekal  Espartsro.]  Sir  H,  Douglas 
said,  that  he  wished  to  explain  what  he  had 
said  as  to  General  Espartero^  asj  from  a 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  which  had 
caught  his  eje,  he  was  represented  as  ac- 
cusing him  of  want  of  pergonal  courage. 
The  ooura^  of  that  officer  was  as  unques- 
tioned as  It  was  unquestionable.  His  (Sir 
H.  Doughs's)  observations  were  confined 
to  the  operations  of  the  carps  d^arm^, 
which  he  had  thought  disgraceful,  and  he 
thought  so  still.  He  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  offering  this  explanation  with 
respect  to  an  illustrious  individual,  absent 
and  in  adversity. 

Buildings  of  the  Metropolis.]  The 
Earl  of  Lincoln  rose  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  the 
substance  of  which  he  would  convey  to  the 
House  in  a  very  few  sentences.  His  ob- 
servations should  be,  not  in  vindication  of 
the  Measure,  but  in  explanation  of  its 
enactments.  He  was  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  saying  more  from  what  had 
passed  in  the  House  in  legislating  upon  a 
similar  subject.  The  voluminous  reports 
made  to  the  House  as  to  the  population  of 
large  towns  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House,  and  the  facts  produced 
so  strong  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  Mem- 
bers, that  it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate 
the  statements  in  the  reports,  or  to  make 
extracts  from  them.  In  the  report  of  a 
Committee  which  sat  in  1840,  and  over 
which  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury  pre- 
sided, the  Committee  stated,  that  with  a 
view  to  remedial  Measures,  they  considered 
that  an  Act  should  be  passed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Public  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis. 
It  further  stated,  that  such  an  Act  not  only 
for  the  metropolis,  but  for  other  large 
towns,  would  be  of  essential  but  primary 
importance.  The  first  Bill  upon  the  sub^ 
ject  was  introduced  by  a  noble  Lord,  then 
the  Seoetary  for  the  Home  Department, 
in  1841.  It  was  brought  down  from  the 
Lords  to  that  House,  but  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  happening  immediately 
dflter,  it  made  no  progress.  In  1842,  the 
Bill  was  again  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lordly  and  thence  to  that  House,  but  before 
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it  was  carried  by  the  consent  of  all  parties 
—not  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  but  with 
that  of  the  Member  for  Perth, — it  was 
found  so  deficient  in  its  provisions,  that  by 
the  consent  of  all  parties  it  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  then  sitting  up  stairs.    That 
Committee  eventually  reported  the  evidence 
which  it  had  collected  without  giving  an 
opinion  thereon.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
by  the  desire  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  he 
had  undertaken  to  examine  the  subject, 
and  to  introduce  a  Measure.     For  that 
purpose  he  had  consulted  architects  and 
surveyors  of  eminence,  but  looking  to  the 
complication   of   details,  the  number    of 
towns  that  would  be  affected  by  such  a 
Measure,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  had  Local  Acts  of 
their  own,  he  thought  that  any  general 
Measure  would  be  inapplicable  to  different 
places.    With  these  views  he  had  brought 
in  a  Bill  during  last  Session  for  regulating 
the  buildings  ox  the  metropolis  alone ;  but 
from  the  important  Measures  before  the 
House,  the  Session  became  so  far  advanced, 
that  it  became  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill.     He  ought  to  state  that  he  did 
not  regret  that  event,  as  it  gave  him  fresh 
opportunities    for    introducing    important 
improvements  not  only  in  the  details  but 
also  in  the  form,  and  bringing  it  forward 
in  a  shape  more  likely  to  be  useful  than 
last  year.     He  would  now  state  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.    The  House  was  aware 
that  the  last  Act  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  was  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.    An  enactment  of 
seventy  years  must  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  metro* 
polis.     He  therefore  proposed  to  repeal  it 
altogether.    That  Act  contained  provisions 
for  the  prevention  of  fires.     He,  however, 
would  produce  a  separate  Measure  for  that 
purpose  in   the  present  Session.     It  was 
not  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  with 
details  which  were  not  only  not  interesting, 
but  unintelligible,  such  as  those  relating  to 
party  walls.    That  subject  had  been  exa- 
mined with  the  greatest  care  by  men  able 
to  judge,  and  he  hoped  that  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  it  would  prove  palateable  to 
the  community  at  large^  and  be  willingly 
adopted  by  parties  whose  will  it  was  in- 
tended to  restrict.     In  the  Bill  of  last  year 
several  clauses  were  introduced  for  the  re- 
gulation of  Drainage,  which  were  intended 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  people.    In 
the  present  Bill  he  had  introduced  a  clause 
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of  a  general  nature  as  to  Draining,  but  he 
had  omitted  several  of  the  clauses^  because 
the  question  of  Draining  and  the  supply  of 
water,  not  only  as  to  the  metropolis,  but 
as  to  other  large  towns  in  the  kingdom^ 
was  under  the  anxious  consideration  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Improvement  of  Towns 
and  Populous  Places ;  and  he  hoped^  before 
long,  that  a  report  would  be  m^e  which 
would  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with 
these  subjects.  On  these  grounds  he 
thought  it  unadvisable  to  enter  on  that 
subject*  The  only  regulation  he  had  intro- 
duced into  the  Measure  as  to  Drainage 
was,  that  for  the  future  no  house  should  be 
erected  without  a  proper  provision  to 
secure  adequate  drainage.  He  also  pro- 
posed  to  provide  for  the  width  of  streets 
and  alleys.  Hitherto  such  enormous  mor- 
tality had  been  caused  by  the  crowded  state 
of  the  large  towns,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  suchj  he  intended  to  introduce 
a  clause  uiat  the  streets  and  alleys  should 
be  of  a  certain  width.  He  also  proposed 
to  prohibit  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
trades  injurious  (o  the  health  of  the  people, 
such  as  were  likely  to  produce  fever. 
These  were  the  details  of  the  Bill,  but  he 
hoped  that  Members  would  reserve  any 
observations  they  might  have  to  make  for 
the  second  reading.  The  present  Building 
Act  was  carried  out  by  district  surveyors. 
In  the  new  Bill  he  would  not  interfere 
with  the  appointment  of  these  officers ;  he 
would  not  deprive  the  Magistrates  of  the 
power  of  appointing  them,  but  there  had 
been  great  abuses  in  the  appointment  of 
these  surveyors,  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  had,  by  the  appointment  of  young 
mep,  almost  boys,  been  grossly  neglected 
He  would  propose  to  pkce  some  restric- 
tions on  the  appointment,  such  as  that  the 
office  of  district  surveyor  sl^uld  not  be  held 
by  a  Magistrate — that  no  person  should  be 
appointed  to  it  who  was  under  thirty  years 
old,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  obtained  to  all  such  ap- 
pointments. The  Bill  would  also  contain 
clauses  for  the  appointment  of  *'  official 
referees,'*  who  would  constitute  a  tribunal 
to  which  disputed  questions  arising  out  of 
house  surveys  should  be  referred.  By  this 
plan  much  time,  litigation  and  expense, 
would  be  avoided.  On  another  point, 
namely,  the  limits  to  which  t)ie  operation 
of  the  Bill  was  to  be  extended,  he  would 
propose  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  extend  them  to  any  distance 
round  the  metropolis  not  exceeding  twelve 
miles  from  Charing^cross.    In  conclusion 


the  noUe  Lord  expressed  a  hnpe*  thcwgh 
the  proposed  Bill  did  not  possess  such  ckims 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  as  others 
which  had  occupied  its  time,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  they  might  pass  a 
Measure  which  would  promote  the  heaUb 
and  comfort  of  the  inhaUtaats  of  the  Bie- 
tropolis. 

The  noble  Lord  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill 

Mr.  T.  Buncombe  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  offer  any  objection  to  the  introduction  of 
the  BUI,  but  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  complaints  which  had  been 
made  by  many  persons  residing  ia  the 
localities  in  which  houses  had  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  intended  im- 
provemenis.  They  complained  that  they 
were  put  to  great  loss  in  business  and 
otherwise  to  much  inconvenience  by  the 
length  of  time  allowed  to  elapse  between 
the  pulling  down  of  the  old  buildinga  and 
the  erection  of  the  new.  One  consequence 
of  this  delay  was,  that  the  rating  of  some 
of  the  parishes  in  which  those  buildings 
had  been  pulled  down  had  been  increased. 
He  thought  that  where  buildings  were 
pulled  down,  they  should  be  replaced  as 
soon  as  possible- 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  quite  aware  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  adverted,  but  it  w^  one  which  it 
was  impossible  altc^th^  to  avoid,  and  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Member  th«t  it  was 
not  caused  by  any  want  of  dili^nice  in  the 
office  over  which  he  presided.  There  were 
many  thin«  to  be  done»  such  as  the  pre- 
paration oT  proper  sewers  and  other  im- 
provements^ before  the  rebuilding  of  the 
houses  could  be  commenced,  but  when 
completed  it  would  be  found  that  the  indi- 
vidual rating  in  the  parishes  allud^  to 
would  be  diminished. 

Leave  given. 

SBlPWaECKS-^HARBOUllS  OF  RSFUOX.} 

—Mr.  Rice  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Rejport  of  the  Committee  on 
Shipwrecks,  with  reference  to  Harbours  of 
Refu^.  He  trusted  the  House  woukl  be 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  L^islature  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  might  appear  neoeisaiy* 
not  only  for  the  security  of  our  commerce, 
but  for  the'preservation'of  life  and  property 
from  loss  at  sea.  These  were  the  obieots 
for  which  the  Shipwreck  Committee  cs  last 
year  was  nominated.  That  Committee 
was  appointed  with  the  sanction  of  H^ 
's  Government,   suai  if  the  re-> 
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Moendalioiis  of  that  Committae  were 
supported  by  good  and  sulistaBtial  evidmioe 
(and  be  beUe?ed  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained on  tbe  suUect),  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  If  they  (bould  be  attended  with  no 
practical  xesult*  Tbe  Committee  made 
aeteral  recominendationa  of  considerable 
importanoe;  but  be  would  ooufine  bisob- 
feoaliona  tp  that  part  of  tbo  Report  which 
lukd  referenoe  solely  to  Harbours  of  Refuge, 
and  it  was  not  his  wish  to  trespass  on  the 
lime  of  the  House  by  referring  to  that  part 
pf  the  evidence  which  related  to  the  plans  of 
different  Harbours ;  neither  would  he  ad« 
▼ert  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  which 
recommended  any  particular  localities.  It 
night  be  supposed,  that  he  felt  some  pre- 
dilections in  faTour  of  the  town  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  representing,  but  what- 
ever mxghi  be  iti  dain^  he  thought  he 
should  Mi  consult  its  interest  by  divesting 
his  present  motion  of  any  local  character. 
H«  trusted  that  other  hon.  Memb^«  would 
adopt  the  same  course^  leaving  the  Go- 
vernment to  refer  the  matter  to  competent 
persons  to  decide  upon  the  most  fitting 
phcesfor  Harbours  or  Refuge.  He  beUeved 
the  evidence  on  which  the  Renort  was 
founded  would  bear  him  out  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  f(Nrmatloii  of  one  or  more  large 
Harbours  in  the  narrow  seas,  was  not  only 
a  Measure  of  great  national  utility,  but 
one  of  immediate  aad  urgent  necessity.  He 
would  now  trouble  the  House  with  a  short 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
The  Committee  said — 

^  Witnesses  of  the  highest  authority  have 

S'ven  evidence  before  tbe  Committee,  proving 
e  want  of  harbours  accessible  at  all  times  of 
the  tide,  and  urging  the  necessity  which  exists 
for  their  erection  on  those  parts  of  the  coast 
where  such  Harbours  do  not  exist ;  and  yoor 
Committee  strongly  recommend  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Government  and  tbe  Legisla- 
ture to  the  subject.  The  witnesses,  to  whose 
evidence  the  Committee  refer,  have  pointed  out 
4iffDrent  locaUlies  ss  most  eligible;  but  the 
Committee  abstain  from  recommeoding  any 
particular  situations  for  Harbours,  from  a  con- 
viction that  these  points  will  be  best  decided 
on  by  a  body,  composed  of  scientific  and  com- 
petent persons,  whose  attention  should  be  spe- 
ciaBy  and  exclusively  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject." 

He  might  observe,  that  in  the  Motion 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House,  he 
had  adopted,  as  fhr  as  he  uossibly  could,  the 
recommendatioii  of  the  Committee  to  no- 
minate a  Committee  of  scientific  and  com- 
psient  persons.  The  Committee  went  on 
tossy;— 


''  Attaching  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
vast  project,  on  national  grounds,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  and  security  of  trade,  your 
Committee  think  it  most  desirable  that  as  large 
an  appropriation  of  national  funds  as  can  be 
made  be  devoted  annually  to  the  construction 
of  Harbours  of  Refuge  in  such  localities  as 
may  be  recommended." 

The  Committee  then  gave  their  opinion 
as  to  certain  Harbours,  to  which  he  (Mr. 
Rice)  would  not  refer  for  the  reasons 
alresydy  given.  A  great  number  of  wit- 
nesses were  examine^  amongst  whom  weie 
five  or  six  oxpexienced  officers,  and  several 
civilians  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  subject  But,  in  order  not  to  weaiy  the 
House,  he  would  only  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  two  or  three  individuals,  who,  from 
their  station  and  professional  experience, 
were  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  would  first  take  the  evidence 
of  Captain  Washington,  an  oiScer  who  had 
been  employed  by  tbe  Admiralty  to  survey 
the  eaatem  coast.  Captain  Washington 
was  asked*  **  Have  you  turned  your  atten- 
tion to  Harbours  of  Refuge  ?"  His  answer 
was, 

**  Yes,  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  about 
then ;  there  is  a  great  want  of  Harbours  of 
Refuge  on  the  East  Coast.  We  have  nothing 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Humber,  an  extent  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles ;  between  the  Hum- 
ber and  the  Thames  there  is  nothing  but  the 
port  of  Harwich ;  so  that  there  is  on  the  East 
Coast  of  England  nothing  but  the  Thames, 
Harwich,  the  Humber,  and  the  Forth ;  between 
the  Thames  and  Portsmouth  there  is  nothing 
at  m  that  I  know  of." 

He  thought  the  House  would  admit 
that*  considering  the  position  of  France, 
that  part  of  the  coast  from  Portsmouth  to 
the  Thames  was  not  the  least  important. 
That  gallant  Officer  waa  then  examined  as 
to  certain  localities  which  he  (Mr.  Rice) 
would  pass  over,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
the  evidence  of  Captain  Bullock,  who 
said— 

**  I  was  directed  by  the  Admiralty  to  follow 
the  steps  of  the  Commission  on  Harbours  of 
Refuge,  and  make  examinations  of  the  Har- 
bours they  had  not  time  to  do;  to  take  the 
soundings,  and  so  on.'' 

He  was  then  asked, 

"  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  add  to  tbe 
security  of  shipping  coming  up  Channel  on 
that  coast  if  there  were  a  Harbour  of  Refuge 
somewhere  between  Portsmouth  and  tbe 
Nore." 

And  he  replied, 

^  i  reported  that  that  was  necessary.'' 

Mr.  Cubitt,  who  was  one  of  the  Com^ 
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missioners  appointed  in  the  year  1840  to 
survey  the  South  Eastern  coast>  and  the 
state  of  the  Harbours,  was  first  examined 
as  to  the  localities  of  the  place  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent ;  but  he  was 
also  asked^ 

**  Will  you  state,  without  reference  to  that 
Report,  whether  you  conceive  there  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  Harbour  of  Refuge  for  the  safety 
of  Shippiog  between  Portsmouth  and  the 
Nore  ?"  And  he  replied.  '•  I  think  there  is. 
That  was  strongly  recommended  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners;  and  of  those 
places  there  laid  down— that  is,  the  North 
roreland  and  Dover,  and  Beachy  Head,  and 
80  on,  we  all  agreed,  that  Dover  was  the 
most  important  place,  from  its  fortifications 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
situation,  more  so  than  any  of  the  rest." 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  was  also  ex- 
amined.    Hesays:— > 

'*  The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject  of  a  harbour  of  refuge 
between  Portsmouth  and  the  Thames.  Will 
your  Grace  have  the  goodness  to  state  your 
opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  harbour  ? ''  '<  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary; there  is  now  no  security  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Downs.  Dover  Roads  is 
a  very  secure  place  in  the  period  of  a  north- 
erly or  easterly  wind,  but  there  is  no  security 
at  other  times ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  place  in  a  wind  from  the 
south-west.  They  can  run  for  the  Downs,  but 
there  is  no  great  ease  in  the  Downs;  certainly 
there  is  no  security  in  Dover,  except  from 
warlike  attempts.  But  I  should  say,  that  con- 
sidering the  want  of  protection  from  the  wea- 
ther and  from  military  attacks  in  the  Channel, 
the  trade  of  the  port  of  London  would  be  in  a 
very  precarious  situation,  and  will  be  a  very 
losing  one  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  time  of  war, 
if  something  is  not  done  beforehand,  if  some 
precautions  are  not  taken.  Steam  power  in 
moving  ships  has  made  such  progress  at  pre- 
sent, that  it  must  have  a  most  material  effect 
on  maritime  warfare  in  future  times.  I  use 
the  words  maritime  warfare  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  naval  warfare.  If  anybody  will  just 
consider  the  advantage  the  French  coast  enjoys 
over  the  coast  of  this  country,  in  observation 
of  what  is  passing  at  sea ;  it  is  to  the  south* 
ward ;  they  have  the  sun  to  their  backs ;  they 
see  everything  quite  clear ;  and  it  is  possible 
from  the  coast  of  France  to  calculate  to  a  mo- 
ment at  what  period  a  vessel  coming  up 
Channel  will  arrive  at  particular  points,  and 
they  may  be  in  readiness  to  seize  her  at  any 
point  which  may  happen  to  be  unguarded, 
supposing  the  vessel  to  be  without  convoy,  and 
supposing  that  there  should  be  no  naval  means 
at  that  point  to  take  care  of  her.  I  should  say 
that  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London  would  la^ 


hour  under  a  great  disadvantage  if  it  were 
found  that  every  vessel  coming  up  from  PorU- 
mouth  was  obliged  to  come  up  in  a  convoy, 
that  she  should  be  picked  up  unless  there  were 
a  convoy ;  and  there  are  no  means  of  provid- 
ing for  that  safety  except  by  ports;  not  one 
only,  but  there  oueht  to  be,  I  should  say,  at 
least  two  between  the  Downs  and  Portsmouth; 
I  should  say  one  about  Dungeness,  and  ano- 
ther possibly  at  Dover.  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  reflection  to  this  subject,  and  have 
thought  of  it  a  long  while,  and  that  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  I  have  come  ;  and  it  is  a  ra- 
tional conclusion,  for  it  is  founded  on  what 
the  state  of  the  commerce  of  this  port— which 
is  the  great  port  of  the  country— will  be  by- 
and-bye,  if  something  is  not  done.'* 

His  Grace  went  on  further  to  exphun 
the  necessity  of  harbours  for  this  purpose, 
and  was  asked — 

''Your  Grace  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  there  should  be  oneT' 
His  answer  was— 

''  I  think  it  so  desirable  as  to  be  in  effect 
absolutely  necessary." 

He  (Mr.  Rice)  did  not  care,  provided  a 
large  harbour  were  made,  whether  it  was 
a  harbour  of  refuge  or  a  harbour  of  de- 
fence, because  a  good  harbour  of  defence 
would  be  a  good  harbour  of  refuge,  and  a 
eood  harbour  of  refuge  would  be  a  good 
harbour  of  defence.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  attend  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  watch  over  and 
provide  the  means  of  seciuity,  not  only  for 
our  commerce,  but  for  our  coast.  He  re- 
collected the  state  of  the  coast  when  the 
country  was  threatened  with  an  invasion 
by  Buonaparte,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that 
if  another  war  should  arise,  steamers  might 
run  down  upon  our  coast  at  any  time,  un- 
less some  efficient  means  should  be  taken 
to  {prevent  them.  At  the  time  to  which 
he  had  referred,  if  steam-vessels  had  been 
employed  as  much  as  at  pr&sent,  Napoleon 
might  have  easily  landed  15,000  or  20,000 
men.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
should  have  entertained  any  fear  as  to  the 
result,  but  such  an  occurrence  would  have 
tended  to  destroy  the  confidence  which  had 
been  always  felt  in  our  insular  position. 
Supposing  every  one  of  the  invaders  to 
have  been  cut  off,  still  it  would  have  been 
shown  this  country  was  liable  to  be  exposed 
to  those  horrors  with  which  almost  every 
country  was  visited  during  the  course  of 
the  last  war.  He  felt  a  strong  opinion  on 
this  subject ;  and  must  say,  that  although 
England,  conscious  in  her  own  strength, 
could  afford  to  stand  thus  uuguaxded,  yet 
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looking  at  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  steam  navigation,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  take  every  precaution 
against  what  might  occur  in  the  event  of 
another  war.  We  were  now  in  a  state  of 
profound  peace,  and  it  was  the  wish  of 
every  right-thinking  man  in  both  England 
and  France,  that  that  peace  should  conti- 
nue; and  he  perhaps  might  here  be  ex- 
cused for  expressing  the  satisfaction  which 
he  felt  at  what  passed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Dover  railway.  The 
municipal  authorities  of  Boulogne  were 
present,  and  he  was  extremely  gratified  to 
bear  them  express  their  warmest  wishes 
for  the  continuance  of  a  mutually  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 
He  believed  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  on  that  subject  were 
fully  reciprocated  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. But  were  the  French  Government 
the  less  active  on  that  account?  Were 
they  not  increasing  their  navy,  particularly 
that  branch  of  it  which  consisted  of  steam- 
vessels  ^  He  might  be  wrong,  but  if  so  he 
was  of  course  liable  to  be  corrected ;  but 
he  believed  he  was  right  when  he  stated, 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  numerical 
force  of  the  French  steam  navy  was  greater 
than  our  own.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was 
more  efficient,  but  he  believed  it  was 
greater.  They  had  acted  according  to  the 
old  maxim,  that  the  best  way  of  preserving 
peace  was  to  be  prepared  for  war  ;  and  he 
thought  they  had  acted  wisely  in  taking 
advantage  of  a  period  of  profound  peace  to 
complete  and  render  efficient  the  force  of 
their  steam  navy.  They  had  also  improved 
the  whole  coast  from  Dunkirk  to  Cher- 
bourg— the  entrance  to  the  harbours  of 
Calais  and  Boulogne  had  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  harbour  and  breakwater  at 
Cherbourg  were  now  completed.  When 
he  was  there  in  the  summer  of  1842,  there 
were  400  men  employed  at  the  work,  and 
a  gallant  officer  (Captain  Taylor),  who  was 
examined  before  the  Committee,  stated  that 
the  harbour  of  Cherbourg  was  capable  of 
containing  forty  sail-of-the-line.  When 
the  Frenw  Government  were  thus  acting, 
why  were  we  content  to  look  idly  on  with- 
out doing  anything  whatever?  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  when  he  meant  to  act  on  the 
opinion  expressed  by  him  in  1840?  He 
really  did  hope  that  they  should  no  longer 
hear  financial  objections  to  the  prop^al 
from  the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer. 
What  was  the  amount  of  expenditure  con- 
rider^  necessary?  la  the  report  laid  befgre 


Government  by  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer's  predecessor  in  office, 
to  examine  the  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
harbour  of  refuf^  on  an  extensive  scale, 
the  total  amount  for  the  three  first  years 
was  500,0002.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  harbour,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  so 
far  completed,  and  would  then,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  solidity  necessary  for  all  great 
national  works,  require  a  further  period  of 
ten  years  more  at  an  average  of  100,000/. 
to  render  it  perfect.  Ought  such  a  sum 
as  this  to  form  any  reason  for  longer  de- 
lay ?  He  believed  that  no  one— not  even 
those  Gentlemen  who  assumed  to  them- 
selves a  peculiar  watchfulness  over  the 
public  purse— would  object  to  the  outlay 
of  .such  a  sum  for  such  an  object.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
state  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  on  the 
opinion  expressed  by  him  on  this  subject 
so  long  ago  as  1840.  He  felt  that  the  sub- 
ject barmy  warranted  him  in  trespassing 
so  long  as  he  had  done  on  the  attention  of 
the  House ;  but  as  the  Committee  had  re- 
commended this  subject  to  their  attention, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  deem  the 
observations  which  he  had  made  irrelevant 
to  the  question.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving, 

**  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  prayiog  that  a  Commission  of 
scientific  and  competent  persons  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  advise  the  best  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Shipwrecks." 

Sir  J.  R.  Reid  as  a  practical  roan  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  interest,  bad  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  Dover  would  be 
the  best  place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge.  He 
did  not  say  so  from  being  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers ;  but  he  said  so  because  it  was  his 
firm  conviction  that  a  harbour  of  refuge 
at  Dover  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  all  those  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest.  He  trusted  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  offer — he 
would  not  say  some  absurd  objection — 
but  he  hoped  he  would  not  offer  any  ob- 
jection of  a  financial  kind.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  raising  any  amount  of  money 
at  a  moderate  interest,  and  nothing  would 
gratify  him  more  than  to  be  entrusted  with 
a  commission  to  raise  the  amount  of  money 
required.  He  knew  the  locality  and  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  a  harbour  of 
refugCi  and  be  hoped  to  heai  the  right 
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hon.  Barooet  opposite  state  that  it  was 
the  determioatioQ  of  Goveroment  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  eiecute  so  desirable 
and  so  excellani  a  work  at  that  alluded 
to  by  bi«  boQ.  Friend  who  introduced  ihis 
subjeot  io  ihair  attention^  It  was  with 
the  |;realast  pleaaora  that  he  aecoodad  the 
Mo|foii« 

Sir  K.  Pee/  oould  assure  the  hon.  Geo- 
Ikmaa  who  made  this  Motion,  that  the 
aubject  had  for  some  time  occupied  the 
atlaotioii  of  Govemnaeat.  He  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  bringing  forward  this  Mo- 
tion, was  to  promote  the  interests  of  ho* 
manity ;  but  he  thought  it  rather  singular 
that  such  a  Motion  should  have  been 
made  by  one  of  the  Members  of  Dover, 
and  seconded  by  the  other.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  they  did 
not  think  that  there  existed  a  necessity 
Ibr  harbours  of  refuge  in  other  places  be- 
sidee  Dover.  In  the  evidence  taken  be- 
ibre  the  Committee,  Admiral  Dundas 
asked  Captain  Washington,  ^  Have  you 
turned  your  attention  to  harbours  of  re- 
fuge?" The  answer  is,  •*  Yes,  I  have 
thought  a  great  deal  about  them.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  harbours  of  refVige  on 
the  east  coast.  We  have  nothing  fl:om 
the  Forth  to  the  Humber,  an  extent  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles."  He  had  no 
dottW  that  soose  hon.  Member  represent- 
ing some  place  on  the  eastern  coast  would 
ten  him  that  upward)  of  a  million  mi^ht 
be  usefully  expended  in  the  construction 
of  harbours  of  refuge  on  that  coast,  and 
although  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dover  said,  that  he  could  raise  any 
amount  of  money,  he  did  not  point  out 
any  mode  by  which  it  oould  be  repaid. 
But  with  regard  to  Dover  being  a  suitable 
place  for  a  harbour  of  refuge,  he  found 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  for  on  referring  to  the  question 
(1679)  put  by  the  gallant  Officer  oppo- 
site (Sir  C.  Napier)  to  Captain  Washing- 
ton, he  found  that  the  question  of  the 
gaHant  Officer  strongly  implied  that  he 
did  not  consider  Dover  a  fit  place  for 
such  a  harbour.  But  take  the  west  coast, 
and  the  evidence  was  most  conclusive  as 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  harbour  of 
refbgCj  and  for  facilitating  the  communi- 
cation between  this  country  and  Ireland, 
and  if  he  were  asked  to  say  what  point 
ahouM  be  selected  for  such  a  harbour,  he 
should  certainly  select  Holyhead.  He  did 
BOl  uadkrvahK  the  eonsiderations  thrown 


out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dover  with 
regard  to  possessing  harbours  of  refuge  in 
the  Channel.  Considering  the  recent  ad- 
vanca  made  in  the  use  of  steam-veasi^b, 
he  thought  that  ateam  might  make  auch 
an  alteration  in  naval  powar  aa  to  fcffm 
an  additional  roaaon  for  their  taking  into 
consideration  the  question  of  harbouia  of 
refuge.  There  were,  no  doubt,  strong 
grounds  in  favour  of  Dover,  bnt  at  the 
same  tinse  there  were  high  authorities 
against  it.  The  opinion  of  the  gallant 
Commodore  opposite  was  against  Dover 
being  selected ;  and  Government  fell  em- 
barrassed in  making  up  their  minds  as  to 
which  was  the  best  port  at  which  a  single 
harbour  of  refuge  cooM  ba  constructed. 
If  they  were  to  do  anything  let  them  be- 
gin with  one.  OonsideHng  the  great  ex« 
pense,  they  could  not  undertake  to  con-* 
struct  at  once  all  that  were  recommended. 
If  they  should  undertake  the  work,  it 
would  be  true  economy  to  make  one  har- 
bour complete  rather  than  to  b^gin  several 
in  an  inefficient  manner.  He  thought  that 
such  a  harbour  ought  to  be  made,  not 
only  a  harbour  of  refoge,  but  a  great  naval 
harbour,  which  in  case  of  war  could  be 
used  oifeosively  and  defepsivelv.  A  great 
many  considerations  were  to  be  kept  iu 
mind  in  selecting  a  port  for  euch  a  har- 
bour, but  three  consideratbns  were  espe- 
cially important.  Such  a  harbour  should 
be  able  to  afford  refuge  foe  veasels  durine 
a  storm,  it  should  also  be  a  great  naval 
harbour,  capable  of  being  used  oflensively 
and  defensively  in  ease  of  war,  and  it 
should  also  be  a  harbour  which  could 
be  easily  defended  from  the  attacks  of  an 
enemy.  He  had  already  said  that  Govern- 
ment had  looked  at  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence, and  he  had  to  state,  that  thejr  were 
not  prepared  to  submit  any  proposition  to 
the  House  at  the  present  time  upnn  the 
subject.  They  would  reserve  alto^tber 
the  question  of  expenie,  and  would  com- 
mit themselves  to  nothing  on  this  point ; 
but,  while  so  doing,  he  proposed  that  they 
should  appoint  a  Commiseiooy  consisting 
of  eminent  naval  anthorities»  of  peraons 
connected  with  the  commercial  marine, 
and  of  one  or  two  civil  engineera,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  conslfuotion  of  hieakwaleiab 
No  satiafoctory  conduaion  could  ha  ar« 
rived  at  until  the  wholo  aubject  had  been 
thorooghW  investigated  and  eonaidered; 
and  he  thought  he  had  said  eaoo^  to 
show  that  Oovemment  were  folly  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  queatioa,  and  that 
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tb^y  Qould  BOt  inpke  any  proportion  until 
tbev  knew  tb^  opinions  of  tb^  eminent 
aiiiWili«t  whom  he  proposed  to  entrust 
viih  tb«  Commission,  and  by  wbose  re* 
comm^ndatiops  tbeQofernmeot  would  be 
ip  a  great  measure  guided^ 

Lord  JR.  Grotvewor  was  understood  to 
ask  whetber  Government  contemplated 
makipg  Holybead  Harbour  a  harbour  for 
large  steamers,  and»  at  tbe  same  time,  a 
harbour  of  refuge  ?  He  asked  these  ques- 
liom  boP^u^e  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment would  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
Cbeater  and  Holybead  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Sir  R»  Pfej  said«  that  Government  had 
well  considered  the  various  reports  made 
relative  to  tb«  advaniagea  possessed  by 
the  different  ports  on  the  western  coast, 
fof  tba  ptirpose  of  facilitating  the  conmu* 
nication  with  Dublin  and  with  Ireland 
generalty ;  and  op  a  Gonsideratioo  of  the 
evidence  they  had  oome  to  a  conclusion 
in  favour  of  Holyhead.  Reflections,  how- 
ever, had  been  made  on  the  impartiality 
of  tb«  persons  who  n^ade  the  report,  and 
Govf  rnm^nt  determined  to  institute  a  new 
inquiry.  Thay  deputed  two  naval  offi- 
eery  %nd  an  eminept  civi)  engineer  (Mr. 
Walker)  to  make  a  second  examinatmp 
of  the  cQ^at,  and  they  oonfirmed  the  report 
previously  made.  The  noble  Lord  must 
give  the  Government  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider the  matter  further. 

Sir  C.  iVapter  had  hoped  that  the  hop. 
Member  who  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion wsMild  w>t  have  recommended  any 
Eanioular  port  for  the  construction  of  a 
arbour  of  refuge ;  but  would  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  question 
of  harbours  of  refuge  generally.  With  re- 
gard to  Dover,  he  ventured  to  say,  that  it 
VMS  not  at  all  suited  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge.  Vessetf  were  detained  in  the 
Downs  when  the  wind  was  west^sonih- 
westj  and  Dover  in  that  case  would  he 
of  no  use  to  them  as  a  harbour  of  refuge, 
became  it  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  gel  there^  The  best  place  for  a  harbour 
of  refuge  wopld  be  somewhere  near  the 
Downa.  If  the  right  boo.  Baronet  was 
determined  to  undertake  tbe  construction 
of  only  one  harbouri  be  oi^ht  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  Downs.  Holyhead  might 
be  aU  very  well  for  the  purpose  of  com* 
menicatiog  with  Ireland,  but  it  was  not  of 
tbo  same  importance  as  the  Downs  in 
cane  of  a  w^r  breakiujg  out  with  France. 
He  tgretd  with  the  right  beo.  Bc^renei  in 


the  propriety  of  appointing  such  a  Com<« 
mission  as  that  proposed,  but  he  hoped 
that  it  would  not  be  made  a  job. 

Mr.  Rke  was  very  happy  to  have  heard 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Bsronet« 
which  appeared  to  him  as  much  as  he  had 
a  right  to  expect.  He  offered  h\$  thankn 
to  the  right  hon-  Baronet,  and  he  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  bis  Motion. 

Motion  wiibdrawUf 

Steam  Commukicatiox  with  Am»^ 
RICA  J  Sir  F.  Blake  rose  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  the  subject  of  the  practica- 
bility and  utility  of  estaUisbing  a  «bip 
canal  in  connection  with  a  railroad  from 
Dublin  to  Galway,  and  facili^ting  the^ 
communication  between  these  islands  and 
America.  U  «es  but  natural  and  proper 
of  the  hon.  Members  for  the  town  of 
Dover  to  advance  the  local  intereits  of 
their  constituents,  and  in  emulatioo  of 
that  laudable  example  he  would  endee- 
vour  to  show,  that  the  port  of  refuge  that 
would  be  most  consistent,  and  valoabie  for 
the  political  and  commercial  interest  of 
the  Vnited  Kingdom  would  be  the  por| 
of  Galwr^.  He  would  briefly  etate  tha 
grounds  upon  which  he  fovmded  his  claim 
for  this  preference.  He  brought  forward 
this  question  early  in  the  last  Session^  but 
his  Motion  was  then  opposed  hv  the  righ( 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)«  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  Motion  for  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  and  that  U 
ought  to  have  been  e  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee.  In  this  view  of  the  spbjecl 
the  noble  Lord  for  Tiverton  (Vise.  Palmer* 
ston)  concurred,  and  be  recommepdedl 
that  the  Motion  should  be  withdrawn  and. 
the  subject  brought  before  the  House 
again  in  shape  of  a  Motion  for  a  S^ect 
Committee.  Thus  encouraged  on  boib 
sides,  and  in  compliance  with  tbe  mnei* 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  he  (Sitr  V, 
Blake)  now  brought  forward  his  Motioiv 
for  a  Select  Committee,  with  tha  additions 
that  the  present  Motion  comprebepded 
also  the  execution  of  a  ship  canal  acroit 
Ireland.  Tbe  hon.  Baronet  «md,  it  would 
be  easily  seen  that  the  present  Motion  had 
important  reference  to  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity of  Ireland,  and  dwelt  at  great 
length  with  much  ability  on  tbe  subjeoC^ 
of  the  late  monster  debate.  He  (Sir  V,. 
Blake)  caviled  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  show  some  disposition  to  do  justice  to^ 
Ireland.    Let  him  inc«eai«  tbe  number  eC 
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Irish  representatifes,  and  enlarge  the 
Franchise  so  as  to  place  them  on  an 
equality  with  England.  Let  him  imitate 
the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  sent 
Lord  Pitzwilliam  to  Ireland  with  ample 
power  to  do  justice.  Let  him  select  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Spencer,  with  power  to 
sweep  out,  in  one  mass,  the  personifica- 
tion of  bigotry  by  which  Dublin  Castle 
had  been  so  long  infested.  Let  him  give 
employment  to  the  people  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  works  of  great  national 
importance,  such  as  were  now  proposed. 
Let  him  elevate  the  most  talented  man  in 
the  Empire  to  the  first  judicial  seat  in 
Ireland,  and  then,  let  him,  to  crown  all, 
give  a  six  weeks  Session  in  College  Green 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  trans- 
action of  Irish  business  only,  and  then  the 
right  hon*  Baronet  might  be  placed  in  the 
proud  elevation  of  universal  confidence 
and  permanent  power.  With  these  few 
observations  he  would  content  himself  and 
proceed  to  the  immediate  object  of  his 
Motion.  His  plan  was  to  establish  a  ship 
canal  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  on  the 
bank  of  that  canal  he  would  propose  the 
formation  of  a  railway.  The  harbour  of 
Galway  was  formed  by  nature  into  one  of 
the  noblest  harbours  of  refuge  in  the 
United  Kingdom — it  would  be  a  harbour 
of  protection  in  case  of  war,  and  a  har- 
bour of  refuge  against  the  elements,  to 
protect  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
country  throughout  the  year.  [Here  the 
hon.  Baronet  read  a  letter  from  Sir  James 
Anderson  in  support  of  his  views,  and  re- 
ferred to  several  authorities.]  The  writer 
of  that  letter  intimated  that  there  was  a 
new  company  about  being  formed  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  a  newly-invented  steam- 
carriage,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  Government  to  carry  the 
mails  gratis  to  Holyhead,  in  nine  hours, 
and  from  Dublin  to  Galway  in  four  hours, 
without  the  necessity  of  the  expenditure 
of  600,000^.  over  the  Menai,  without 
which  expenditure  the  present  steam  can- 
not proceed  to  Holyhead.  The  Railway 
Commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
and  report  with  reference  to  the  most  ex- 
peditious mode  of  communication  with 
America  across  Ireland,  and  in  their  report 
they  recommended  the  establishment  of 
the  harbour  of  Cork,  which  was  an  erro- 
neous recommendation,  for  as  expedition 
in  the  post-office  department  was  the  ob- 
ject, they  should  have  selected  the  port 
whicb  WM  nearest  to  Dublin,  aod  equally 


near  to  America;  the  time  that  would 
elapse  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  Cork 
or  Valentia,  before  that  arrival  would  be 
notified  in  Dublin,  would  be  just  twice  as 
much  as  when  the  communication  would 
be  between  Galway  and  Dublin.  Besides 
the  Commissioners'  reports  related  to 
railways,  and  to  the  probability  of  remu- 
neration by  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland. 
It  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the  making 
of  a  ship  canal ;  that  was  a  project  which 
originated  several  years  ago  with  an  Irish 
nobleman  (Lord  Cloncurry),  He,  at  his 
own  expense,  employed  eminent  engineers 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  exe- 
cution of  a  ship  canal  to  Galway.  The 
facility  of  the  undertaking  was  demon- 
strated to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations— meetings  were  held  in  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin.  The  gallant  and  hon. 
Baronet  (the  Member  for  Liverpool)  was 
present  at  the  Liverpool  meeting,  and  was 
afterwards  examined  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  by  a  paper  ordered  to  be 
printed  on  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  it 
appeared  the  gallant  Officer  deposed  that 
he  was  so  present,  and  that  the  project  of 
a  ship  canal  was  universally  applauded. 
[Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  not  in  the 
country  in  1839.]  He  spoke  from  official 
documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
in  1834,  and  consequently  did  not  refer 
to  the  year  1 839.  In  this  last-mentioned 
year  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  the  late  Administration, 
brought  forward  his  proposition  in  that 
House  for  the  application  of  2,500,000/. 
of  the  public  money  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  ;  that  railway  would  have  tra- 
versed the  country  longitudinally,  and  the 
distance  of  its  termination  would  be  twice 
as  great,  and  the  expense  of  construction 
would  be  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  railway  between  Dublin  and 
the  nearest  harbour  on  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland.  This  proposition  fell  to  the 
ground  when  Lord  Morpeth  went  out  of 
power,  and  so  the  matter  rested  till  the 
last  Session,  when  the  ^hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  renewed  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Morpeth.  But  that  Motion  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  who  objected 
to  the  Motion  on  the  mere  grounds  that 
the  State  should  not  interfere  in  matters 
of  that  kind,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  leave  them  to  private  speculation. 
The  hon.  Baronet  proceeded  to  quote  the 
eTidence  of  Sir  Joba  Burgoyoe,  aad  many 
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other  authorities,  and  concluded  by  an 
impresaife  appeal  to  the  Goternment  to 
take  this  and  every  other  opportunity  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  the  Irish  people 
and  give  them  employment.  The  hon. 
Baronet  concluded  by  moving,  that 

''A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  and  report  how 
far  it  might  be  practicable,  expedient,  and  useful 
to  promote  a  more  speedy  intercourse  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  steam  carriages  (in  connection  with 
a  ship  canal  also  to  be  executed)  across  Ire- 
land, and  thence  by  steam  communication 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

The  Motion  having  been  put, 
Sir  R,  Peel  said,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible  for  the  House  to  concur  in  the  Mo- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Baronet  without  consent- 
ing to  make  Gralway  the  particular  port  of 
communication  between  the  United  King- 
doiD  and  the  United  States,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  highly  inexpedient  to  ac- 
qoiesce  in  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  emanating 
from  an  hon.  Member,  representing  a  local 
interest,  as  other  hon.  Members  represent- 
ing other  interests  might  claim  a  similar 
privilege.  Without  disguising  the  import- 
ance of  others,  still  having  regard  to  the 
great  interests  of  Ireland,  the  Railway 
Commissioners  in  their  report  recom- 
mended two  great  lines  of  railway  as  the 
preferable  means  of  communication  in 
that  country,  one  a  south-western  and  the 
other  a  northern  line,  and  of  the  south- 
western  line  they  proposed  that  Cork 
should  be  the  terminus,  deeming  that  port 
the  most  convenient  packet  station  or  port 
of  call  in  the  event  of  a  communication 
being  established  with  America  through 
Ireland.  Should  this  line  be  determined 
OD,  it  could  not  fail  to  confer  benefit  on 
Oalway.  The  Commissioners  did  not  re- 
commend the  construction  of  any  railroads 
which  Goold  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  two  great  canals,  in  which  a  large 
amoant  of  property  was  invested.  He 
had  that  day  had  an  interview  with  some 
Gentlemen  who  were  disposed  to  construct 
a  railway  in  the  direction  of  Galway  to 
Cashel,  and  who  would,  if  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  serving  their  notices  sufficiently 
early,  have  brought  in  a  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  present  Session.  He 
trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  bring  it 
in  early  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  where 
the  object  was  in  a  fair  way  of  accom- 
plishment by  means  of  private  enterprise, 
he  thought  the  interference  of  Parliament 


would  be  injudicious,  and  therefore  sug- 
gested the  withdrawal  of  the  present  Mo- 
tion, as  likely  to  have  a  prejudicial  effec- 
on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  endea 
vouring  to  accomplish  the  same  object  in 
a  legitimate  way. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Murphy  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  a  probsbility  existed  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  between  Dublin  and 
Cashel  by  individual  enterprise,  the  effect 
of  which  roust  be  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labour  in  Ireland.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  if  after  Easter  they  came 
prepared  with  their  Bill,  the  House  would 
give  their  favourable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Standing  Orders,  which  had  been  done 
on  a  former  occasion  with  so  beneficial  a 
result.  In  reference  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  observations  respecting  the  de- 
mands likely  to  be  made  by  other  Mem* 
bers  representing  local  interests,  he  could 
only  say  that  his  regard  for  the  interests 
of  Cork  would  never  make  him  regret  an 
advantage  conferred  on  Oalway. 

Sir  V.  Blake  replied,  the  Commis- 
sion issued,  had  reference  to  voyages 
from  land  to  land  with  sailing  vessels 
only.  Post  Office  expedition  was  not  the 
primary  object,  nor  were  steam  vessels 
then  in  existence.  If  Post  Office  expedi- 
tion had  been  the  primary  object,  the 
ports  of  Cork  or  Valentia  would  not  be 
thought  of,  because  the  distance  of  those 
ports  from  Dublin  would  be  an  insuperable 
objection,  in  as  much  as  the  nearest 
western  port  to  Dublin,  was  equally  aa 
near  to  America,  as  Cork  or  Valentia. 
The  preference  given  by  the  Commis- 
sioners to  Cork  harbour,  would  not  have 
been  so  given  if  a  ship  canal  was  contem- 
plated, and  upon  looking  to  a  work  pub- 
lished in  Ireland  by  that  early,  constant, 
talented,  and  patriotic  advocate,  for  the 
execution  of  railways  in  Ireland,  Thomas 
Birmingham,  Esq.,  it  will  appear  that  the 
able  and  eminent  engineers,  Messrs.  Bald 
and  Henry,  have  actually  made  a  survey 
of  the  line  from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and 
report  that  that  line  consists  of  a  **  series 
of  levels,  siraightness  of  line,  and  cheap- 
ness of  execution  as  yet  unequalled  in 
railway  engineering."  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  railways,  none  can  exist 
as  to  the  station  of  the  line  for  a  ship 
canal— nature  has  ordered  that  Galway 
should   be   selected  for  that  purpose   if 
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evef  it  be  executed — nor  would  the  in- 
terests of  the  Grand  Canal  be  prejudiced 
ai  ihe  property  would  be  purohased  for 
the  purpose  oF  ezeenting:  the  »hip  canal, 
6tt  the  line  now  occupt^  by  the  Grand 
Canal— and  the  Grand  Canal  proprietors 
wonid  probably  become  parties  in  the 
more  compt^hensife  national  undertaking. 
In  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  you 
must  ha?e  a  ship  canal  across  Ireland,  or 
the  trade  of  Liverpool  will  be  extinguished 
— the  i^sponsibility  belongs  to  the  right 
hon.  Bafonet.  He  had  done  his  duty  in 
bringing  the  matter  fbrward,  while  there 
was  time  to  anticipaie  and  prevent  the 
evil,  consequent  upon  a  war,  which  will 
be  a  war  of  extermination  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other. 
Molk>tt  withdrawn. 

Thb  Clontarp  Proclamation.]  Co- 
lonel RawJan  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his 
notice^  to  move  a  resolution-— 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  upon 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which 
was  issued  the  Proclamation  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, intended  to  prevent  the  assembhng 
of  a  theeting  announced  to  be  holden  at  or  near 
Ctontarf  on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1843^  that 
a  risk  of  disastrous  collision  was  irtcurred,  {ind 
a  precedent  thereby  created  dangerous  to  the 
Urn  and  Uberties  of  Het  Mi^esty^s  snbyecU.'* 

lie  had  not  yet  heaird  a  satisfactory  reason 
why  Ireland,  and  the  Representatives  of 
the  Irish  people,  should  not  call  upon  the 
House  for  that  >Vhich  had  not  yet  been 
gtven»  vi2.,  the  expression  of  its  opinion 
upon  thai  Pmclamatibn.  He  gave  the  noble 
Lord  fLord  Eliot)  fbll  credit  for  being 
sincerely  anxious  to  pedbrm  the  duUeft  of 
his  office  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and  he 
wai  quite  bui«  every  Irish  Member  who 
had  heaid  the  noble  Lord's  speech  must  be 
oonyinced  of  the  deep  sympathy  he  felt  for 
the  Irish  people.  But  ne  charged  the  Gb* 
temment  ti  which  the  noble  Lord  was  a 
Member,  in  reftrenoc  to  the  Clontarf  Pro- 
clamhtion>  with  supineness  and  inactivity, 
and  with  m  neglect  of  their  duty  which 
inight  have  led  to  the  most  deplorable  re* 
lulls.  It  had  been  happily  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
MacBulay)  Uiat  the  Government  had  been 
weighing  words  when  they  should  have 
been  weighing  lives.  If  he  understood  the 
facts  oonrectly«  the  noble  Lord  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  left  London  for 
Ireland  on  the  Wednesday,  but  it  appeared 
that  he  did  not  arrive  in  Dublin  until  the 


Friday  morning.  Seeing  the  necessity  for 
his  presence,  why  had  he  not  as  he  might 
have  arrived  on  the  Thursday  ?  The  Coun- 
cil, it  appeared,  met  on  the  Friday,  and  de- 
libeiated,  and  why  was  not  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  on  Friday  P  Tliey  had  as  yet 
received  no  explanation  of  the  delay.  A 
Proclamation  was  the  exercise  of  a  portion 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  $  but  the  Procla« 
mation  issued  by  the  Irish  Government  was 
destitute  of  the  most  beautiful  feature  of 
the  Pten^tive— ^ercy.  The  PmclamaHon 
was  not  issued  till  the  Saiuiday  night  when 
the  meeting  was  to  take  place  on  tne  Bun« 
day.  It  had  been  asmted  that  it  Was 
issued  early  on  the  Saturday,  but  he  had 
received  a  letter  that  day  which  said — 

"  Tliere  can  be  no  question  whatever  that 
three  o'clock,  or  a  few  minvtss  before^  oa  the 
Saturday  afternootti  was  the  eariiest  moment 
at  which  tha  Proclamation  was  issued.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  statement  of  Sir  llobert  Peel 
thai  the  Government  Proclamation  was  out 
early  on  the  Saturday,  for  he  must  hate  known 
the  contrary," 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department,  and  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  stated  that  mea- 
sures had  been  taken  for  posting  up  the 
Proclamation,  immediately  upon  its  being 
issued,  in  all  places  within  thirty  miles  m 
Dublin.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
read  several  documents  oontainlni  deCkra- 
tions  fiom  various  persons  in  humble  lU^  in 
Dublin,  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  issuing 
of  the  Proclamation  became  generally 
known  in  Dublin,  and  the  townd  around  it. 
One  person  had  gone  on  the  evening  of  Sa* 
turday  to  LeighlTn  town,  Where  he  saw  no 
Proclamation;  and  at  Bray,  at  a  quarter 
p^t  ten  o'clock  at  nighty  there  wag  no 
Proclamation^  posted.  Another  person  bad 
gone  to  Maynooth  on  the  evening  in  gues- 
fion.  He  started  from  Dublin  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  passed  various  populous  towns^ 
amongst  others,  Farmer's^town,  where  he 
had  seen  no  Proclamation  posted^  He 
reached  Maynooth  at  halfnUler  two  o'clock 
neat  morning,  where  the  Proclamation  waH 
generally  exhibited.  Surely>  these  de- 
clarations proved  that  the  instructiona 
issued  by  Government  to  post  up  the  Pro« 
damatioh  had  not  been  obserinsd.  The 
persons  whose  declarations  he  had  read 
were  ready,  he  believed  to  depose  on  oath 
to  their  statements,  and  they  added  that 
the  police  had  information  of  the  intended 
proceedings  of  Government  with  regard  to 
the  people.  Was  such  the  conduct  of  a 
paternal  Government  ?  Surely,  when  infer- 
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madon  w^  given  to  the  police  it  niight  have 
been  giten  at  the  same  time  to  the  peonle. 
The  declaration  of  the  guard  of  the  Naas 
camvaa  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  Proclamation  on  the  evening  on 
which  it  was  issued  in  any  of  the  towns 
betwixt  Dublin  and  Naas.    In  some  in- 
stances the  people  were  only  informed  of 
it^  next  momingt  throuefa  the  medium  of 
their  clergymen^    A  bilKsticker  in  Dublin 
who  might  be  sunposed  to  be  a  tolerably 
good  Judge  of  mAk  matters,  stated  that  he 
had  not  eeen  the  Plrodamations  stu<4c  up  in 
the  principal  streets  in  Dublin  until  four 
o'clock,  when  he  saw  a  policeman  posting 
one  up  with  wafoft.    Now.  if  the  places 
to  which  he  had  alluded  were  English 
towns,  the  prooeedinfls  of  the  Government 
in  regaitl  to  their  delay  in  posting  up  the 
Pcoclmiationa  would    not  have  been  aU 
lowed  Id  paes  without    severe  question. 
With  refeience  to  the  Cavalry  Proclama<* 
tion  issued  by  the  Repealers,  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said,  and  upon  which  the 
defence  isi  the  Ministry  had  so  specially 
restod ;  that  Proclamation  appeared  in  The 
Nation  newspaper  upon  the  Saturday  week 
before  the  Clontarf  meeting.    As  soon  as 
it  became  known  at  the  Q>m  Exchange 
that  such  an  article  had  appeared,  a  mes- 
sage  was  sent  to  Tie  Nation  office,  and 
another  edition  was  published  without  the 
Prodamatlon.     Tie  Pibi  evening  news- 
p^ier  appeared  without  it    It  waS  well 
known  for  three  weeks  previouslv,  that  the 
Oontarf  meeting  was  to  take  pla^.    The 
fact  had  been  advertised  over  and  over 
again.   The  Cavalry  Proclamation  had  been 
suggested  upon  the  Friday,  and  lefk  at  the 
oflS^  of  The  Nation  for  publication  that 
ni^t.    It  was  his  firm  belief  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Repeal  Association— had 
it  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  a  collision 
Would  have  taken  place  at  Clontarf  be- 
tween the  military  and  the  people.    He 
comfilained  that  the  Piockmation  had  not 
been  published   in   The   GazeUe    before 
the    meeting,    at    all    events   it   should 
hav«  been  published  upon  Friday;  it  ac- 
tually appeared  in  the  GazeHt  upon  the 
Monday  after  the  meetine.    Now,  if  this 
had  been  done  exclusively  by  Irishmen, 
bow  much  they  would  have  heard  of  blun* 
dcfs  of  the  Irish<*^  the  new  mode  of 
warning  people  of  danger  after  the  danger 
wae  over.    Why,  the  people  in  many  oases, 
SB  staled  by  the  declaration  he  held  in  his 
band,  believed  that  both  the  Government 
ProelaaMtion  and  Mr.  O'Connell's  counter 


proclamations  were  hoaxes  ittued  by  the 
Onta^  party.    Many  people  e^n  Went  in 
the  duiection  of  Clontarf,  and  Were  only 
convinced  that  the  Proclamation  had  really 
been  issued  by  the  formidable  array  of 
troops  near  the  place,  and  by  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  Steele,  who  had  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  his  head  that  day,  as  one  of  the  in- 
struments in  warding  off  an  anpalUng  mas- 
sacre.   Prom   these  facts,  therefore,  the 
House  must  draw  the  inference^  that  the 
people  had  not  been  sufficiently  warned. 
Adverting  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
Clontarf  meeting  was  called  principally  upon 
the  requisition  of  clergymen,  he  thought 
that  it  was  curious  that  the  Government 
should  have  prohibited  that  nartiCular  meet- 
ing.   It  Was  well  known  tnat  people  had 
come  to  attend  the  meeting  from  Liverpool 
and  Mandiester.  Now,  could  it  be  believed 
that  the  same  wind  which  wtAed  them 
across  the  Channel,  also  btought  over  Ves- 
sels of  tnx)ps  for  the  suppressiDn  of  the 
meeting.    Surely  notice  snould  have  been 
given  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel 
of  the  intentions  of  Government  as  to  the 
suppression  of  the  meeting.    It  was  noto- 
rious that  the  meetings  uu  to  the  time  of 
the  Clontarf  assembb^  had  been  perfectly 
peaceable  and  tranquil.    He  was  in  Italy 
when  he  heard  of  the  Clontarf  PTodama^ 
tion ;  and  he  certainly  thought  that  some* 
thinft  was  expected  nt  th^t  meeting  diSfeta 
ent  from  what  had  tak^  place  at  the 
others ;  that  the  Government  were  in  poe* 
session  of  some  information  respecting  it,  of 
which  the  public  knew  nothing.    But  the 
result  proved  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
Donnybrook,  where  a  meeting  had  idready 
taken  place.  Was  much  in  the  same  position, 
as  regarded  Dublin,  as  Clontatf,  so  Uiat  no 
objection  could  be  taken  to  the  latter  on 
the  score  of  situation.    Some  difierdnoe 
should  have  been  made  between  the  Pro* 
clamations  issued  to  put  down  the  meetings 
in  Wales  and  Ireland.    The  Welsh  meet- 
ings were  attended  with  riot  and  violence 
—the  people  there  were  di^ised,  and 
armed  with  guns.    But  in  Ireland  nothing 
of  the  kind  bad  taken  place^-^no  cirenm- 
stance  had  occurred  which  could  have  given 
the  Government  cause  to  fear  a  btesuch  of 
the  peace,    The  people  met  constitutioaally 
tn  express  an  opinion<^to  express  in  the 
fooe  of  heaven  an  opinion  against  the  justice 
of  the  Act  of  Union.    He  oonsidered  that 
there  was  no  crime  in  that — he  consideied 
these  meetinp  more  in  the  light  of  their 
forming  a  safety  valve  than  anything  else. 
But  there  was  another  diflferenoe  between 
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the  Welsh  and  the  Irish  Proclamations. 
The  Welsh  Proclamation  called  on  "  civil 
officers*'  to  repress  the  outrages— the  Irish 
Proclamation  was  addressed  to  the  *' officers 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the 
peace."  Now  he  thought  that  this  would 
apply  to  military  as  well  as  civil  officers. 
He  might  he  wrong,  hut  still  that  inference 
might  he  drawn.  By  the  wording  of  the 
Proclamation  Government  condemned  it- 
self; for  it  was  clear,  upon  their  own  show« 
ing,  that  if  the  meetings  should  have  heen 
suppressed  at  all,  they  should  have  heen 
suppressed  long  before  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation  forbidding  the  Clontarf  meet- 
ing. So  far  as  he  could  see,  the  military 
arrangements  for  the  suppression  of  the 
meeting  were  well  conducted,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  believed  that,  so  great  was 
the  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  people, 
that  a  corporal,  with  a  file  of  men,  could 
have  effected  the  object.  But  complete  as 
those  military  arrangements  were,  proper 
precaution  haid  not  been  taken — due  notice 
had  not  been  given,  to  the  people.  By 
their  having  permitted  similar  meetings  so 
long,  Government  must  be  understock  to 
have  connived  at  them,  and  surely  a  better 
reason  should  have  been  ^ven  for  their 
late  and  arbitrary  proceeding  than  some 
miserable  allusions  to  the  cavalry  Prochu 
mation.  By  affirming  his  Motion,  the 
House  would  show  that  they  were  alive  to, 
and  Jealously  watchful  of  the  exercise  of 
Uie  Preroeative  of  Proclamation,  and  as 
mindful  of  the  public  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  would  tell  the  House  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  thing  to  allow  the  impression 
to  go  bade  to  Ireland  that  they  were  not  to 
have  equal  justice.  Ireland  was  asking  for 
equal  laws,  but  it  waf  also  asking  for  equsd 
justice.  That  equal  justice  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have,  but  by  refusing  to  entertain 
a  resolution  on  the  subject — so  guardedly 
worded  as  it  was — he  thought  that  they 
would  be  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility. 
The  hon.  and  gaUant  Member  concluded 
by  proposing  his  resolution. 

Mr.  ViUiers  Stuart  seconded  the  reso- 
lution. Although  he  thought  that  it  was 
brought  forward  under  disadvantageous 
circumslancesy  not  on  aecount  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  House  to  listen  to  it, 
for  he  was  bound  to  say  that  they  had 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  gaUant 
Member,  but  in  consequence  of  the  long 
debate  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
reference  to  Ireland, — notwithstanding 
this,  he  yet  felt,  that  however  unwilling 
he  was  to  take  a  part  in  the  present  ques- 


tion, he  would  be  neglecting  hit  duty  if 
he  failed  in  coming  forward  to  support  it. 
It  would  certainly  have  been  more  consis- 
tent with  their  duty  to  the  public  if  the 
Government  had  given  a  more  early,  a 
much  more  early,  notice  to  those  parties 
who  intended  to  attend  these  great  meet* 
ings,  that  they  were  in  so  doing  acting 
illegally.  There  was  danger  likely  to 
arise  from  the  postponement  of  the  Pro- 
clamation till  so  late  a  period  as  the  Sa- 
turday preceding  the  Sunday  on  which 
this  intended  meeting  was  to  take  place, 
from  the  fevered  and  anxious  state  of 
mind  of  the  friends  of  Repeal,  who  looked 
to  the  Clontarf  meeting  with  the  most  ex- 
cited interest,  and  were  actually  on  their 
way  to  it  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Ireland.  He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
who  represented  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land in  that  House,  why  was  it  that  the 
Crown  Solicitor  (Mr.  Kemmis),  who  ac- 
knowledged that  he  might  have  done  so, 
did  not  tile  his  affidavits  upon  which  this 
Proclamation  was  founded  three  weeks 
sooner^  This  was  the  more  necessary 
when  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  must 
have  been  aware  of  the  condition  in 
which  all  who  joined  in  these  great 
meetings  involved  themselves,  namely, 
that  by  so  joining  they  rendered  them- 
selves  liable  to  prosecution  for  all  the 
consequences  of  the  Repeal  Agitation. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  instance  of  neg- 
lect the  Government  displayed  in  reference 
to  those  transactions.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  when  they  were  called  upon  more 
particularly  to  be  present  they  had  thought 
proper,  under  some  pretext,  to  absent 
themselves  and  run  away.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  to  him,  from  all  the  inex- 
plicable conduct  of  the  Irish  Government 
at  the  time,  that  there  was  something 
radically  imperfect  and  wrong  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  Executive  Govern- 
ment. It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  that 
its  form  should  be  changed,  and  that  the 
Irish  people  should  be  no  longer  subject 
to  any  but  an  effi^ctive  and  responsible 
Government,  perfectly  adequate  on  occa- 
sions like  this  to  act  without  waiting  for 
instructions  from  the  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  felt  it  was 
desirable — for  the  sake  more  particularly 
of  the  effect  such  a  vote  would  produce 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people— that 
a  Vote  should  be  taken  upon  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  and  it 
should  therefore  have  his  decided  support. 
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Lord  Eliot  must  answer  the  speeches  of 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolutions 
almost  in  the  words  used  by  himself  and  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  in  the  late  Debate.  He 
must  say,  that  when  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Government  of  Ireland  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  nine  days'  Debate,  on  which  the 
House  had  pronounced,  a  strong  and  decided 
opinion,  if  the  present  course  could  be 
justified,  a  discussion  might  again  be  re- 
vived on.  every  particular  act  of  that 
Government.  He,  nevertheless,  was  not 
disposed  to  shrink  from  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
relative  to  the  intended  Repeal  Meeting  at 
Clontarf.  The  serious  indisposition  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  appeared  to  most  persons 
acquainted  with  the  fact  an  a  suffi- 
cient apology  for  his  temporary  absence 
from  his  government  in  the  hope  of  re- 
establishing his  health.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  had  been  unremittingly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  his  Court  for 
many  months,  and  it  was  but  proper  and 
customary  that  at  that  period  of  the  year 
he  should  be  enabled  to  enjoy  some  recrea- 
tion. With  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
proposed  Meeting  at  Clontarf  it  had  quite 
altered  from  what  it  appeared  on  the  first 
announcement  of  it  to  be,  and  that  would 
be  seen  by  the  placards  which  were  cir- 
culated immediately  preceding  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting.  At  first  the 
invitation  was  addressed  only  to  the  people 
of  Fin^,  a  district  of  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent* Subsequently  the  intention  that  was 
announced  by  means  of  placards,  of  mus- 
tering and  marching  in  military  array, 
through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  large  bodies 
of  horsemen,  perfectly  authorised,  or  rather 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  meeting.  Indeed,  if  he  had  been 
left  alone,  and  without  the  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  Government  here,  he 
should  have  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
assume  all  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  and 
issue  the  Proclamation.  The  alterations 
that  took  place  in  the  placards  subsequently, 
soch  as  substituting  groups  for  troops,  and 
which  also  appeared  in  the  advertisement 
in  the  Nation,  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
Repeal  party,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
change  the  character  of  the  meeting.  It 
would  be  worse  than  quibbling  to  attempt 
to  maintain  that  this  artifice  at  all  altered 
the  object  or  the  nature  of  the  meeting. 
But  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  apprise 
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the  Government  here  of  that  alteration 
of  this  advertisement,  and  of  the  placards 
upon  the  2nd  of  October,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  4th  that  that  communication 
reached  London.  A  fresh  consultation 
became  necessary,  and  it  was  then  deter- 
mined by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, should  return  forthwith  to  Dublin, 
and  that  if  circumstances  remained  un- 
changed, the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
should  issue  a  Proclamation,  prohibiting 
the  Meeting.  On  Friday  morning  they 
reached  Dublin.  In  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  a  Meetine  of  the  Members  of  the  Go* 
vemment  took  place.  The  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Comman- 
der of  the  Forces,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and 
himself  were  present;  and  it  was  deter* 
mined  that  a  Proclamation  should  be  is- 
sued. A  Proclamation  was  accordingly 
drawn  up  that  evening,  and  submitted  the 
following  morning  to  the  Privy  Council : 
by  two  o'clock  on  that  day,  it  was  in  tho 
hands  of  the  printer.  Immediately  upon 
its  appearance  there  were  placards  posted 
on  the  walls  of  Dublin,  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Government,  and  even 
the  language  of  the  Proclamation,  were 
commented  upon  and  censured.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  letters  relating 
to  the  time  at  which  the  Proclamation 
was  posted  in  Dublin  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. His  evidence  was  of  a  negative 
character,  for  the  gentleman  on  whose 
authority  he  relied  only  said  that  he  did 
not  see  any  Proclamation.  He  (Lord 
Eliot)  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  under 
the  authority  of  Colonel  M'Gregor,  whose 
veracity  was  unimpeachable, — a  statement 
which  was  signed  and  certified  by  the 
officers  of  the  Constabulary  Force  under 
his  command,  about  the  stations  within  a 
circuit  of  nearly  thirty  miles  round  Dublin, 
where  it  was  stated  that  at  Howth,  the 
Proclamation  was  posted  at  seven  p.m.  of 
the  evening  of  Saturday ;  at  Julianstown, 
seven  p.m. ;  at  Bray,  at  five  o'clock ;  at 
Celbridge,  between  seven  and  eight  p.m. ; 
at  Wicklow,  between  seven  and  eight  p.m. ; 
at  Kilcock,  at  eight  p.m. ;  at  Drogheda,  at 
nine  p.m. ;  and  so  on.  These  meetings 
did  not  take  place  until  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  this  very  Proclamation  which, 
summoned  the  Repeal  Cavalry  did  not 
summon  them  to  meet  in  the  heart  of 
Dublin  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday; 
and,  therefore,  he  contended  that  there 
was  sufficient  notice  to  parties  proceed* 
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ing  to  Dublin,  and  that  very  dight  in« 
convenience  and  no  danger  was  occasioned 
to  any  persons  by  the  delay.  He  could 
speak  from  his  own  knowledge  that  he 
saw  the  Proclamation  posted  on  the  quays, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  Dublin.  It 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  at  the 
Com  Exchange  before  three  o'clock  on 
Saturday.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
military  measures  were  well  taken.  It 
was  true  that  there  was  a  large  and  over- 
whelming force,  but  that  was  done  from 
motives  of  humanity,  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  the  people  taking  possession  of  the 
ground.  He  regretted  that  any  individual 
should  have  been  inconvenienced.  If  he 
was,  it  arose  from  unforeseen  circumstances 
over  which  the  Government  had  no  control. 
He  did  not  contend  that  the  meetings 
on  previous  occasions  had  been  illegal, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend 
till  the  Saturday,  on  which  the  placard 
had  appeared,  that  this  meeting  would 
have  diflPered  from  the  others.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  commented  on  the  policy 
of  allowing  meetings  to  Petition  as  a  safety 
valve  of  the  Constitution.  In  the  course 
of  the  meetings,  which  spread  over  a  period 
of  nine  months,  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
single  Petition  had  been  adopted,  and  there- 
fore those  meetings  were  only  meetings 
under  the  pretence  of  Petitioning.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  amend* 
ment  had  said  that  Government  were  in 
possession  of  means  of  instituting  a  prose- 
cution before  the  Clontarf  meetings.  He 
(Lord  Eliot)  had  already  said,  that  Govern* 
ment  would  have  been  guilty  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  if  they  had  allowed  a  meeting, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  take  place  m 
the  heart  of  Dublin.  Although  Clontarf 
was  at  some  little  distance,  yet  the  assem- 
blage of  these  men  on  horseback,  and  in 
military  array,  would  have  been  a  defiance 
of  all  law  and  of  all  order.  The  Govern- 
ment entertained  no  moral  doubt  whatever 
of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy, 
but  had  not  obtained  that  legal  evidence 
which  would  have  enabled  them,  with 
hopes  of  success,  to  prosecute  the  parties. 
He  believed  he  might  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
if  the  first  proceedings  were  not  taken  the 
very  moment  Government  were  in  posses- 
sion of  evidence  which  they  believed  would 
enable  them  to  prosecute  with  effect.  He 
denied  that  there  was  any  intention  of  en- 
trapping the  people  into  the  commission  of 
crime,  and  indeed  he  was  happy  to  find  that 
that  charge  had  been  withdrawn.     Under 


these  circumstanoes  he  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  no  ground  for  calling  on 
the  House  of  Commons  to  express  its  disap« 
probation  of  the  conduct  of  Government  in 
respect  to  the  Clontarf  Prochunation. 

Mr.  Somers  protested  against  the  so* 
phistry  of  the  noble  Lord.  There  was  no 
getting  over  the  fact  that  it  was  by  a 
miracle  almost  that  a  large  unarmed  mul- 
titude was  not  brought  in  contact  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  when  the  slightest 
accident  might  have  occasioned  an  indis- 
criminate butchery.  The  present  Govern- 
ment received  Ireland  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  and  it  was  now  a  camp. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  ob. 
jected  to  this  discussion  on  the  ground 
that  the  whole  question  of  Ireland  had 
been  so  fully  debated  on  the  recent  occa- 
sion, but  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
everv  question  relating  to  Ireland  should 
not  be  repeatedly  discussed  in  that  House. 
With  regard  to  the  delay  in  issuing  the 
Proclamation,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
obliged  on  every  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
English  Government  and  consult  with 
them,  where  was  the  use  of  that  Function- 
ary ?  He  contended  that  the  use  of  the 
words  "  troops"  in  the  Repeal  Proclama- 
tion did  not  constitute  illegality.  The 
noble  Lord  said  that  the  illegality  of  the 
meeting  arose  from  the  Notice,  which  in. 
dicated  that  the  people  were  to  assembl- 
in  military  order.  Had  they  not  assembled 
in  military  order  before?  Did  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  "  troops"  constitute  ille- 
gality, when  such  things  had  been  done 
before  ?  But  he  denied  that  the  appear- 
ance  of  military  array  constituted  the  ille- 
galily  of  the  meeting.  There  were  prece- 
dents, in  Irish  history,  of  military  array 
being  adopted  for  thirteen  years  and  not 
noticed  by  the  Government.  When  the 
OraD|:e  processions  took  place,  they  formed 
in  military  array  and  carried  arms  and 
fired  shots.  The  noble  Lord  said  the 
real  purpose  of  the  meetings  was  not  to 
prepare  petitions,  but  was  the  noble  Lord 
in  the  House  on  a  previous  day  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork  presented 
a  whole  pile  of  petitions  agreed  to  at  those 
meetings?  He  gave  the  most  decided 
support  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  and  he  hoped  that  more 
Motions  of  a  like  kind  would  be  made  on 
other  points  connected  with  the  late  pro- 
ceedings.   He  trusted  that  some  copsti- 
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tntloDal  lawyer  woold  yet  Uke  op  the 
conduct  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire* 
land  in  the  Court  daring  the  late  trial, 
which  he  could  reg;ard  in  no  other  light 
than  ai  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  justice, 
an  outrage  on  the  bench,  and  a  dangerous 
attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  E,  B.  Roche  would  support  the 
Motion  on  the  eround  that  Ministers  had 
not  meted  out  the  same  measure  of  justice 
to  Ireland  in  this  case  as  they  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumstances  to  Eng- 
land.    Whatever  were  their  motives,  the 
effects  of  their  acts  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  to  have  created  a  slaughter  of  the 
people  on  the  ground  of  Clontarf,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  they  received  f^om 
the  hen.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork. 
Government  ought  to  have  had  recourse 
to  a  Baal- fire  on  the  top  of  the  castle  of 
DubliOi  to  give  notice  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  meeting:  if  they  chose  to  wait  till  the 
night  before,  they  ought  to  have  employed 
aome  extraordinary  means  to  spread  (he 
intelligenee.    He  did  not  doubt  that  the 
military  measures  had  been  good,  and  that 
the  ground  had  been  judiciously  occu- 
pied; but  the  publication  of  the  Procla- 
mation would  have  served  little  purpose 
had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  bon.  aod 
learned  Member  for  Cork.    He  did  not 
know  why  so  much  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  gasconade  inserted  by  some  sense- 
lesa  blockhead  in  the  Nation  newspaper. 
Every  party  had  some  brainless  fools  at- 
tached to  it ;  but  was  a  nation  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  plunged  into  civil  war  be- 
cause some  foolish  thing  was  done  which 
was  not  acknowledged  hy  the  partY  ?     He 
thought  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  was 
Quite  right  in  bringing  forward  this  Mo- 
tion.    It  was  the  contemptuous  treatment 
which  Irish  affairs  and  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  people  received  at  the  hands  of  that 
House  which  had  made  him  a  firm  and 
decided  Repealeri  and  be  should  continue 
to  be  sp,  so  long  as  there  was  one  measure 
of  iustipe  for  flugland  and  another  for 
Ireland.    Ha  had  but  one  course  to  pur- 
aue,  and  that  was,  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Gentlemen  6ppoaite,  to  continue  the 
Agitation  of  the  Question  of  Repeal,  as 
long  aa  he  could,  and  as  ardently  as  he 
oould  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
The  House  divided  :--Aye8  62;  Noes 
90;  Majoritt88. 

Idtt  of  the  Ay E^, 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F,  T.     Barnard,  £.  G. 


Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellev,  R.  M. 

Bernal,  Capt. 
Blake,  M. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
filewitt,  a.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Cave,  hon.  R.  O. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Collett,J. 
Crawford,  W.  S, 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Duncan,  G. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R, 
Greenaway,  C. 
Groavenor,  Lord  R. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L, 
Hilt,  Lord  M. 
Huit,  W. 
James,  W. 


Labouchere«rt,  hn.  H. 
Maher,  N, 
Marshall,  W. 
Napier,  Sir  C 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
riumridge,  Capt. 
Roche,  £;.  B. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Scholefibid,  J. 
Smith,  B, 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stansfield,  W.  R. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stock,  Mr.  Serj. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufneli,  H. 
ViUiers,  hon.  C. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TBLtEBS. 

Rawdon,  Col. 
ViUiers,  S. 


£Mq/'<AeNo£S. 


Antrobus,  £• 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwiight,  G. 
Astell,  W. 
Bainie,Col. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cotvile,  C.  R. 
Copaland,  Mr.  Aid. 
Cripps,  W. 
Davits,  D.  A.  S. 
Dick,  Quintin 
Dickinson,  F,  H. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulburo,  rt.  hon.  H. 
P  2 


Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenhall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Grogan,  E. 
Ilarcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardtnge,  rt,  hn.SirH . 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hiode,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Irton,  S. 

James,  Sir  W..  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kelly,  F.  R. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Neil,  D. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neville,  R. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  G. 
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Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pracd,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigb,  W. 
ReptOD,  G.  W.  J. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scoit,  hon.  F. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
Somerset,  Lord  Q. 
Stanley,  Lord 


Stewart.  J. 
SuttoD,  hoD.  H.  M. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tomline,  G. 
Trevor,  hon.  G,  R. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Wood.  Col.  T. 
Wyndham,  Col.  T. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


Inclosure  of  Commons.]  Lord  Wars- 
ley  said,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that  he  had.  last  Session, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  facilitating 
the  Inclosure  of  Commons,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  period  of  the  Session  he 
had  not  persevered  with  the  Bill.  It  was 
important,  in  considering  this  subject,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  resolution  which  had 
been  passed  by  the  House,  and  adopted 
into  the  Standing  Orders,  with  the  object 
of  reserving  a  certain  portion  of  every  tract 
of  waste  laud  on  its  inclosure,  for  the 
health  and  recreation  of  the  people  residing 
in  the  vicinity.  He  believed  that  a  very 
erroneous  impression  existed  as  to  the  ef- 
fects with  which  the  inclosure  of  land  was 
attended,  in  reference  to  the  interests  and 
to  the  amusements  of  the  humble  classes  of 
the  community.  It  was  his  opinion  that  if 
the  management  of  the  waste  lands  were 
placed  under  a  Board  properly  constituted, 
the  result  would  be  found  to  be,  that  in 
many  places  where  there  was  now  very 
great  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for 
the  poor,  there  would  be,  in  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  employed  in  draining  the  land  and 
inclosing  it ;  that  additional  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  the  poor  to  cultivate  the 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  pro- 
duce they  might  expect  to  obtain  from  it. 
He  was  connected  with  a  county  in  which 
agricultural  improvements  had  been  carried 
into  effect  to  a  very  great  extent.  Looking 
to  the  state  in  which  that  county  now  was, 
and  its  condition  thirty  years  ago,  and  to 
the  facilities  which  modern  science  placed 
in  their  hands  for  further  improvements, 
he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  a  very  large 
portion  of  England,  which  was  capable  of 
being  cultivated,  brought  into  a  high  state 
of  tillage,  and  that,  be  it  remembered,  by 
employing  persons  who  were  now  lamenta- 
bly in  want  of  employment.  He  had  ob- 
ttuned  much  information  from  persons  wbo 


were  well  acquainted  with  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  Uie 
last  generation  in  the  agriculture  of  thia 
country,  and  had  received  communications 
from  persons  who  were  well  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  authorities  on  this  subject, 
which  all  tended  to  confirm  the  views  he 
had  endeavoured  to  express.  It  might  be 
said,  why  do  not  parties  now  come  to  Par* 
Hament  for  power  to  indose  lands  capable 
of  improvement  P  The  answer  was,  that 
the  expense  of  passing  an  Act  for  that  pur- 
pose through  the  House  was  so  great  as 
very  generally  to  deter  them  from  doing 
so;  and  he  believed  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  parties  did  not  oftener  apply 
for  Inclosure  Bills.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  said, 

"  There  is  a  piece  of  common  in  this  parish, 
on  ^hich  feed  asaes  and  three-quarter  starred 
horses  and  cattle,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
county.  All  the  owners  interested  are  ansrious 
to  inclose  the  land,  but  are  deterred  by  a 
dread  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  lawyers'  charges.  I  have 
now  before  me  a  statement  of  the  expense  of 
procuring  an  Act  for  a  small  inclosure  in  this 
neighbourhood." 

The  items  were  as  follow  :— 

Parliamentary  Agents £309  13    5 

Solicitors •• 336  15     2 

Ditto  Clerkship 206     1  10 

Ditto  Award,  &c 168  12  10 


£1,021     3     3 
Commissioner,  Surveyor,  &c.  692  13    9 

£1,713  ir    0 

This  business  might  have  been  completea 
by  the  Tithe  Commissioners  for  less  than 
500/.  There  was  a  Return  presented  to 
the  House  last  year,  showing  the  great 
amount  of  land  which  was  still  in  a  waste 
state  throughout  England  and  Wales,  but 
referring  only  to  those  districts  in  which 
the  Tithe  Commutation  had  been  effected. 
It  appeared  from  this  Return,  which  was 
delivered  in  June,  1843,  that  of  6,718,523 
acres  in  England,  there  were  1,358,419 
acres  of  common  or  waste  land;  and  of 
1,877,502  acres  in  Wales,  there  were 
501,815  common  or  waste.'  He  had  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  in 
North  Wales  on  this  sulject.  He  had 
written  to  this  gentleman,  being  fearful 
that  what  he  had  heard  might  not  be  cor- 
rect, as  although  there  was  Iduch  waste 
land  in  Wales  capable  of  cultivation,  still 
there  were  large  mountain  tracts  in  Me- 
riouethshire  and  otber  counties  which  wero 
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not  susceptible  of  tillage.    That  gentleman 
said, 

"  It  is  true  that  large  tracts  of  mountaio 
land  ID  Wales  caoDot  be  cultivated  as  corn- 
land  ;  but  these  tracts,  comprising  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Caernarfon  and  Me- 
rionetb^  would  not  be  affected  by  the  contem- 
plated Inclosure  Bill,  as  they  are  already  held 
in  severalty  as  distinct  sheep-walks,  many  of 
them  even  being  inclosed  with  stone  walls. 
The  Snowden  range  is  all  thus  already  private 
property,  and  most  of  the  higher  hills.  The 
emaining  mountain  pasturage,  which  might 
not  perhaps  be  well  adapted  to  tillage,  would 
experience  the  great  benefit  of  being  allotted 
in  severalty,  like  the  Snowden  range;  by 
which  each  proprietor  would  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  his  lands,  and  the  contention  caused 
by  the  disputes  perpetually  arising  as  to  rights 
of  common  extinguished.  Large  portions  of 
the  lower  hills,  uhich  would  be  the  object 
embraced  by  the  Bill,  are  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, and  this  comprises  all  the  range 
in  a  circular  direction  round  the  great  moun- 
tain masses,  from  the  promontory  at  Lluyn,  in 
Carnarvonshire,  through  the  counties  of  Den- 
bigh and  Flint  to  Montgomeryshire.  Certainly, 
many  of  the  best  parts  in  this  district  have 
been  enclosed  under  special  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  that  purpose,  but  the  operation  of  them  has 
been  so  expensive  as  to  check  any  probable 
continuance  of  such  measures.  There  still  re- 
mains much  that  would  be  essentially  bene- 
fitted under  the  operation  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  There  probably  may  be  in 
North  Wales  100,000  acres  or  more  remaining, 
for  which  the  measure  would  be  applicable.*' 

He  had  heard  yesterday,  on  this  subject 
from  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
in  which  it  appeared  there  were  upwards  of 
60,000  acres  of  waste  land.  Although  he 
did  not  pretend  to  say  that  all  this 
could  be  cultivated,  he  was  assured  that 
there  were  many  large  pieces  of  ground, 
now  useless  wastes,  which  could  be  brought 
under  cultivation  and  which  would  well  re- 
pay the  expenditure  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  Bill  he  now  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in,  he  should  propose  to  give  power 
to  those  who  were  to  carry  it  out,  not  only 
of  inclosing,  but  also  of  regulating  the  right 
of  pasture  on  the  commons.  He  would  refer 
to  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Wales, 
which  beheld  in  his  hand,  showins  the 
necessity  of  such  a  provision.    He  said  :— 

**  During  the  last  year  a  neighbour  of  mine, 
who  kept  about  1,500  sheep  on  a  range  of  hills 
called  Radnor-forest  (absorbing  thereby  the  pas- 
ture on  which  very  many  others  had  rights),  kept 
two  men  for  the  whole  year  as  fighting  men, 
ID  addition  to  his  regular  shepherds.  It  was 
their  duty  to  quarrel  with  and  challenge  any 
•be^ei4  or  nrmer  who  attempted  to  put 


sheep  on  the  hill  engrossed  by  this  msin.  One 
of  the  ^men  was  convicted  for  an  assault  and 
frightened  away,  but  I  believe  the  evil  still 
prevails." 

Thus  it  was  evident  that  the  rich  were 
very  of^en  benefited  by  these  wastes.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  that  sat  last 
year  upon  allotments  to  the  labouring  poor, 
there  was  some  evidence  by  Mr.  Mott, 
which  showed  not  only  the  vast  extent  of 
iininclosed  land  in  the  north  of  England 
but  also  that  a  great  deal  of  it  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  A  farmer  in 
Yorkshire  also  deposed  that  some  of  this 
was  very  good  land,  and  would  be  profit- 
able if  properly  cultivated;  but  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  expense  of  an 
application  to  Parliament,  there  was  no 
intention  of  inclosing  it,  although  there 
was  great  anxiety  to  do  so.  The  same 
witness,  alluding  to  other  populous  places 
in  Yorkshire,  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
^eatest  benefit  would  accrue  from  bring- 
ing the  land  into  cultivation,  and  that  if 
the  first  expense  were  got  over  parties 
would  be  ready  to  invest  their  capital. 
There  were  18,000  or  20,000  acres  of 
waste  land  around  Bingley,  a  great  deal  of 
which  was  good,  and  a  petition  had  been 
presented  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  stating 
their  strong  impression  of  the  importance 
of  a  measure  for  general  im:losure.  Mr. 
Mott  stated,  that  he  believed  there  were  in 
Lancashire  200,000  acres  of  uncultivated 
land,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  whe- 
ther the  improvement  of  the  land  would 
repay  the  outlay,  he  stated  that  land 
valued  at  30,000/.  would  be  worth  50,OO0L 
What  he  (Lord  Worsley)  wished  to  propose 
wasy  that  Commissioners  should  be  appoint- 
ed as  Inclosure  Commissioners,  and  that 
some  such  plan  should  be  adopted,  as  that  if 
two-thirds  in  value  of  the  parties  interested 
in  the  land,  either  as  common  land,  or 
land  in  common,  should  wish  to  have 
it  inclosed,  there  should  be  a  meeting 
called,  and  that  then  they  should  make 
an  application  to  the  Commissioners,  who 
would  send  down  Assistant  Commissioners 
who  would  take  into  consideration,  not 
only  the  interests  of  the  parties^  hui  the 
locality  and  the  general  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  inclosure.  Then,  if  they 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  have  the  inclosure,  they 
would  so  report  to  the  Commissioners.  A 
day  would  then  be  appointed  for  hearing 
the  claims,  and  after  award  should  have 
been  given  upon  them,  a  certain  notice 
should  be  given  to  enable  the  parties  to  ob« 
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ject.  Then  if  one-fourth  of  the  parties 
objected  to  the  inclosure  being  proceeded 
with,  they  should  petition  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  give  notice  to  the  Commis- 
noners  not  to  proceed  until  six  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  notice.  He  thought  that  plan 
would  prevent  all  hardship  upon  the  par* 
tjes,  by  giving  power  to  that  House  to 
adopt  the  incloaure  if  they  thought  it 
right*  and  if  not,  it  would  prevent  great 
expense  and  loss.  He  assured  the  House, 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  form  the  Bill 
with  a  strict  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  poor 
commoners,  also  considering  well  whether 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  parties  to 
whom  the  property  belonged^  as  likewise  to 
the  population  of  the  surrounding  districts ; 
and  he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him 
to  bring  in  the  measure*  Much  evil  had 
arisen  from  local  acts  not  having  in  some 
instances  been  fully  carried  out,  and  in 
others  unfairly,  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  many  persons  holding  common 
lands,  but  really  having  no  title,  had  been 
put  to  great  inconvenience  in  the  sale  or 
transfer.  He  proposed,  then,  that  instead 
of  putting  them  to  the  expense  of  applying 
to  Parliament  for  powers,  an  application  to 
the  Commissioners  should  be  sufficient. 
Some  hon.  Members  were  anxious  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  allotments  to 
the  poor ;  and  he  conceived  that  a  general 
inclosure  measure  was  so  much  wanted, 
and  would  be  of  so  much  benefit  to  the 
country,  that  if  a  majority  of  the  House 
should  be  of  opinion  such  a  clause  ought 
to  be  added,  he  would  not  abandon  the 
bill  on  that  account,  although  he  might 
not  approve  such  an  addition*  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in 

"  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  Ihdosure  and  im. 
provement  of  commons  and  lands  held  in 
common;  the  extshange  of  lands,  and  the 
division  of  intermixed  lands ;  to  provide  re- 
medies for  the  defective  or  incomplete  execa- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  general  and  local  luclo- 
sure  Acts,  and  to  provide  for  the  revival  of 
such  powers  in  certain  cases." 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  knew  that  it  was  con- 
sidered in  this  House  uncourteous  to  op- 
pose  the  bringing-in  of  a  Bill,  and  regretted 
that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
the  Motion.  He  assured  the  noble  Lord 
that  be  gave  him  every  credit  for  his  desire 
to  support  the  landed  interest,  and  for 
being  an  excellent  landed  proprietor,  but 
^hen  he  looked  at  the  Bdl  he  could  not 
but  oppoie  it.    It  contained  140  clauses 


afiecting  the  country  generally.  Inno- 
vation was  at  best  a  dangerous  thing ;  and 
he  had  seen  in  his  own  time  so  many  dan- 
gerous results  from  innervations — for  in- 
stance the  Reform  Bill,  which  bad  done 
everything  to  cause  revolution-railroadsp 
and  other  dangerous  novelties— 'that  he 
felt  disposed  to  oppose  everything  satour- 
ing  of  innovation.  The  noble  Lord  at- 
tempted to  force  this  Bill  through  in  a 
former  Session  of  Parliament,  though  on 
its  introduction  he  (Colonel  Sibtnorp) 
might  have  counted  out  the  House,  had 
not  courtesy  prevented  him  fh>in  doing 
so.  The  Bill  was  brought  in  on  the  Snd 
of  June,  1843,  and  read  a  second  time  on 
the  14th,  but  afterwards  fell  to  the  ground. 
Why,  he  knew  not,  except  that  the  noble 
Lord  found  that  the  House  did  not  ap* 
prove  of  it.  His  great  objection  to  it  was, 
that  it  was  too  general  an  Act  to  be  brought 
in  by  any  private  Member  of  the  House, 
and  that  if  it  were  a  measure  deserving  of 
consideration,  and  for  the  public  good,  It 
should  be  left  to  the  Government  to  brine 
it  in.  Hon.  Members  opposite  talked 
much  of  the  rii^hts  of  the  poor,  but  why 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  recreation  and  amusement? 
Why  not  l^t  them  play  with  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  enjoy  the  manly  and  healthful 
sports  of  foot-ball,  cricket,  bowls,  and 
hurling,  as  they  and  their  fathers  had  en- 
joyed for  ages  ?  There  was  another  ques- 
tion he  would  wish  to  ask.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  was  every  day  labouring  to  open 
wide  streets  to  give  free  air  td  the  people 
of  the  metropolis ;  but  by  enclosing  these 
commons  they  would  not  only  deprive  the 
poorer  classes  of  their  pastimes,  but  In 
some  degree  deprive  all  classes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  free  circulation  of 
air  which  thev  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Then 
they  were  to  have  a  host  of  Commissioners 
and  Assistant  Commissioners  and  Clerks^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  fair  amount 
of  jobbing.  Who  was  to  oav  the  Com- 
missioners ?  This  Bill  would  diminish  the 
protection  which  the  farmer  and  occupier 
of  the  soil  now  enjoyed,  as  it  would  give  a 
power  to  any  one  proprietor  to  call  a 
meeting  at  any  time  or  place  ha  thought 
proper,  and  there  originate  proceedings 
for  enclosure,  which  would  deprive  others 
of  their  rights,  or,  in  defending  these 
rights,  entail  on  them  heavy  and  indefi* 
nite  expense.  There  was  another  objee* 
tion  to  the  Bili«^tbat  it  gave  an  ateohite 
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veto  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  say  to  the  other  proprietors, 
**  Unless  you  accede  to  my  demands,  you 
shall  have  no  enclosure."  That  was  a 
power  none  but  a  Dey  of  Algiers  would 
require*  There  were  manv  other  objec* 
tionabk  provisions,  to  which  it  was  unne. 
cessary  for  him  then  to  allude.  The  noble 
Lord  had  quoted  a  few  letters  from  Sur- 
rey,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Wales, 
but  was  that  sufficient  to  justify  the  House 
of  Commons  in  reading,  even  for  the  first 
time,  a  measure  so  extensive  and  novel  ? 
It  was  a  dangerous  precedent  to  allow 
such  a  measure  to  emanate  from  a  private 
individual.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
should  take  it  up,  and  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  his  endeavours  should  not  be 
forgotten  on  so  important  a  measure.  As 
a  public  servant  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose this  Bill,  and  should  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  first  reading.  He 
had  gone  to  a  division  only  on  one  occa- 
sM>n;  and  on  that  he  had  not  been  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  hope  for  success 
now.  The  noble  Lord  might  urge  that 
the  Bill  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
first  and  second  reading,  and  that  it  might 
be  fully  considered  in  Committee ;  but  he 
had  seen  enough  of  the  mode  in  which 
business  was  managed  in  thst  House  to 
know  that  nothing  was  better  than  stop- 
ping such  a  measure  in  (tmtne,  for  if  it 
went  through  the  first  reading,  vires  ac- 
quirii  eundo»  Many  a  wicked  man  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  commission  of 
numerous  crimes  if  he  had  been  only 
hanged  for  the  first  one. 

Mr.  Treiatony  should  not  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion^  had  he  not  opposed  the  Inclosure 
BUI  brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  last 
year.  He  was  prepared,  however,  to  sup- 
port the  introduction  of  the  present  Bill, 
in  consequence  of  an  understanding  he 
had  received,  that  provision  would  be 
made  in  it  for  the  healthful  recreation  of 
the  working  classes.  It  was  evident^  that 
if  all  the  land  now  unenclosed  became  en- 
closed without  reference  to  this,  hereafter 
large  towns  would  grow  op  near  which 
the  people  would  find  no  place  to  enjoy 
themselves*  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  small 
tax  would  be  levied  on  parties  proposing 
to  enclose  in  order  to  create  a  fund  by 
which  ground  might  hereafter  be  pur- 
chased when  required  for  towns  not  now 
io  esif  teoce.    One  thing  aheuld  not  be 


forgotten,  that  the  speculation  ought  to  be 
profitable  without  the  aid  of  a  Corn-law. 
For,  looking  at  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion,  no  one  could  believe  that  law 
would  stand ;  of  course,  there  was  always 
this  advantage  in  enclosing,  that  the  con- 
sumer must  gain  if  the  speculation  be 
economically  sound,  to  the  extent  of  the 
expenses  of  the  importation  of  a  given 
quantity  of  corn.  Under  all  circuni- 
stances,  then,  he  would  support  the  Bill 
on  its  first  reading,  on  the  understanding, 
that  if,  on  attentive  perusal,  it  seemed 
unsatisfactory  in  the  points  interesting  to 
him,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  it 
in  a  future  stage. 

Lord  /.  Manners  supported  the  Motion, 
but  he  should  be  most  anxious,  at  a 
future  stage,  fo  promote  the  introduction 
into  the  Bill  of  provisions,  for  securing  that 
which  he  believed  in  his  conscience  was 
the  equitable  right,  and  if  not  the  legal 
right,  ought  to  be  so,  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Lincoln  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
divided  the  House,  he  should  vote  with 
him.  From  the  esplanation  of  the  noble 
Lord,  he  found  the  Bill  did  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  last  Session.  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  no  land  should  be  allowed 
to  be  enclosed  in  this  country  without 
securing  allotments  for  the  working- 
clasies.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Allotments  Committee  ought  not  to  be 
disregarded.  They  recommended,  that  in 
any  general,  or  even  private  Enclosure 
Bill,  that  might  hereafter  pass  into  a  law, 
provision  for  making  allotments  for  the 
poor  should  be  introduced.  He  cordially 
agreed  in  that  opinion.  The  report  went 
on  to  state,  that  from  the  evidence  exam- 
ined before  the  Committee,  it  appeared, 
that  the  effect  produced  on  the  labouring 
classes  by  their  being  enabled  to  hold 
land  on  their  own  account  was  most  bene- 
ficial ;  that  their  condition  was  bettered ; 
and  that  great  advances  were  made  by  it 
in  reforming  the  criminal  and  dissolute. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  House, 
before  allowing  this  Bill  to  be  brought  in, 
ought  to  consider  how  enclosures  might 
be  made  effectual  for  these  purposes. 
With  regard  to  establishing  playgrounds 
for  the  people,  he  despised  the  idea,  if  it 
was  to  be  the  sole  idea  for  which  provi* 
sions  in  favour  of  the  poor  were  to  be  iu- 
troduced  into  Bills  of  this  nature.  Allot* 
ments  would  giye  occopatioui  and  pleasing 
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occupation,  to  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrious classes  at  times  when  they  were 
discharged  from  work.  That  occupation 
would  supply  the  remedy  against  their 
going  on  the  Poor-rates.  In  places  where 
the  system  bad  been  adopted,  the  effect 
bad  been  greatly  to  reduce  the  demands  on 
the  Poor-rates.  Among  other  persons  that 
be  migbt  mention,  who  bad  tried  the  system 
with  eminent  success,  war  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
who  had  given  great  encouragement  to 
the  Allotment  system  in  Sussex,  with  the 
best  effect.  The  House  ought  not  to  go 
on  enclosing  land  without  considering  the 
best  means  of  effecting  this  great  object. 
Considering  that  Enclosure  Bills,  almost 
without  exception,  were  calculated  to  give 
a  monopoly  to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  he  was  opposed  to  this  Bill 
among  the  rest. 

Sir  C.  Burrell  was  understood  to  say, 
that  according  to  the  law  of  England,  no 
man  bad  a  right  to  take  from  any  one 
that  to  which  he  had  by  law  a  right  in 
order  to  give  it  to  another.  With  respect 
to  manorial  rights,  the  fact  was,  that  a 
very  great  part  of  those  rights  belonged  to 
poor  persons  who  had  claims  on  the 
manor.  He  knew  a  very  large  tract  of 
land  in  Sussex,  which  it  would  have  been 
most  beneficial  to  the  parish  to  have  had 
inclosed,  but  the  inclosure  was  prevented 
by  the  copyholders  and  free  tenants. 
While  persons  were  so  ready  to  object 
that  too  little  corn  was  grown  in  this 
country,  he  could  not  see  how  they  could 
at  the  same  time  object  to  the  enclosure 
of  waste  land,  but  be  thought  great  in- 
justice  might  be  done  to  the  country  and 
to  the  poor,  and  industrious  classes,  if 
full  consideration  were  not  given  to  a 
measure  of  such  importance  as  this.  Even 
where  land  had  been  enclosed  at  great 
expense,  he  had  known  instances  where 
the  enclosure  had  been  eventually  of  great 
benefit.  Near  Horsham  lands  had  been 
enclosed,  which  he  himself  had  never 
thought  would  pay,  but  they  now  pro- 
duced as  large  crops  as  some  of  the  very 
best  lands.  Considering  how  great  would 
be  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  enclose 
waste  lands  at  a  small  expense,  instead  of 
the  present  enormous  expenses  of  obtain- 
ing an  Act,  he  should  support  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Bright  looked  upon  this  Bill  with 
considerable  suspicion,  and  especially  when 
it  ran  to  the  length  of  140  clauses ;  but 
it  appeared  to  bim,  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  the  troable  to  prepare  lacb  a  Bill| 


it  was  only  fair,  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  in  order  that  every 
Member  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  He  was  much  gratified  at 
hearing  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex  ex- 
press his  anxious  desire  to  preserve  what 
he  considered  a  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciple— that  the  property  of  one  man  should 
not  by  law  be  given  to  another ;  that  pro- 
perty should  not  be  taken  from  the  poor 
and  given  to  the  rich.  He  trusted,  that 
in  some  subsequent  discussions  in  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  might  be  engaged  before 
long,  with  respect  to  the  proprietors  of 
land,  he  would  keep  the  opinion  which 
he  had  this  night  expressed  in  view. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

Prisons  and  Prison  Disciplinb  in 
Scotland.]  The  Lord  Advocate  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  with  respect  to  Prisons  and  Prison 
Discipline  in  Scotland.  Previous  to  the  year 
1839,  the  law  of  Scotland  in  regard  to 
Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  had  been  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  prisons  were 
haidly  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  reception  of 
human  beings,  and  they  afforded  no  security 
for  the  detention  of  the  prisoners.  The  ex- 
pense too  for  building  and  maintaining  these 
prisons,  was  imposed  upon  the  Royal  Burghs 
of  Scotland — ^the  counties  generally  not  con- 
tributing anything.  The  burghs  being 
poor,  the  consequence  was  that  a  very  de- 
fective state  of  things  arose.  There  were, 
it  was  true,  certain  local  statutes  that  made 
a  difference  in  some  places,  but  it  clearly 
appeared  by  various  reports  laid  before  the 
House,  that  much  was  required  to  be  done. 
At  last  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
attracted  to  the  matter,  and  in  1839,  a 
Statute  was  passed  to  improve  Prison  Dis- 
cipline in  Scotland.  That  Statute  had 
ever  since  been  in  operation,  and  great  im- 
provements had  resulted  from  it.  The 
prisons  were  in  a  more  fit  state  for 
the  reception  of  those  confined,  while 
there  was  greater  security  against  es- 
cape. Boards  were  established  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  and  a  General  Board  was 
established  in  Edinburgh  to  superintend 
the  prisons.  But  it  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  in  the  operation  of  a  new  system 
introduced  by  one  Act  of  Parliament,  some 
defects  should  exist.  During  the  two  last 
years  reports  had  been  laid  on  the  Table, 
noticing  these  imperfections,  and  suggest* 
ing  alterations.  The  last  report,  aflter 
expresnug  »  complete  connction  of  UiQ 
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soundness  of  the  principle  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  four  years,  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  some  imperfections  which 
required  to  be  amended.  The  learned  Lord 
read  an  extract  from  the  report,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  of  measures  to  carry 
out  die  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1839.  It 
was  in  order  to  accomplish  this  object  that 
he  now  proposed  to  introduce  the  present 
BilL  Since  1839  there  had  been  a  new 
census-*that  of  1841 — and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  expenses  laid  on  the  popula* 
tion  being  according  to  the  census  of  1831, 
a  very  imperfect  mode  of  assessment  neces- 
sarily existed.  Again,  imperfections  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  mode  of  transmitting 
prisoners  from  the  general  prisons  to  lociu 
prisons ;  and  also  with  respect  to  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  pri- 
soners. He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday y  March  1,  1844. 

Mm  urn.]  Pbtitions  Pubscictid.  From  Somenby,  and 
6  other  plaoes,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Yarbormigh*  ftom 
Market  StaintGD.  for  Agricultural  Protoctioo.  —  From 
Dyiertli,  and  St.  Anph,  agaimt  the  Union  of  the  Sees  of 
St  Anph  and  Bangor. 

Tenure  of  Land  (Ireland)  Commis- 
sion.] Lord  Monieagle  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Devon)  on  a  subject  which  deeply 
interested  the  public  generally,  but  which 
more  especially  interested  the  public  in 
Ireland.  He  alluded  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Occupation  and  Tenure  of  Land 
in  Ireland.  He  entertained  no  distrust 
of  his  noble  Friend ;  he  believed  that  the 
greatest  credit  was  due  to  him  for  the 
energy  and  diligence  with  which  he  had 
prosecuted  the  objects  of  the  inquiry,  and 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him, 
if  he  were  at  liberty  to  make  any  commu- 
nication on  the  subject,  what  progress  had 
now  been  made  in  the  inquiry,  and  when 
It  was  likely  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  Commissioners  would  be  made  public? 

The  Earl  of  Detxm  had  no  difficulty  in 
answering  the  question^  nor  was  he  sorry 
that  such  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him 
of  {explaining  why  he  was  then  present  in 
Parliament,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the 
investigation  in  Ireland.  He  had  made 
nrraogemeoU  to  go  io  Dublio  for  the  pur« 


pose  of  collecting  further  evidence,  and 
had  intended  being  in  Dublin  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  but  a  few  days  since  he  had 
received  a  subpoena  from  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  commanding  him  to  attend 
as  a  witness  in  a  criminal  case  at  the  next 
Devonshire  Assizes.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  get  the  evidence  which  he  should  have 
to  give  made  matter  of  admission ;  but  the 
defendant  considered  it  essential  to  the 
case  that  he  should  be  examined  person- 
ally ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  be  should  be 
detained  in  England  till  the  trial  was  over. 
His  colleagues  were,  however,  empowered 
to  proceed  with  the  inquiry  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  they  had  consented  to  do  so ; 
no  delay,  therefore,  would  take  place  in 
consequence  of  his  detention  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  not  sorry  that  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  stating  that  he  was  not 
idly  or  unnecessarily  neglecting  his  public 
duty.  It  was  generally  suppos^,  although 
the  supposition  was  incorrect,  that  the 
only  business  of  the  Commission  was  to 
collect  evidence.  That  was,  indeed,  a 
most  important  part  of  their  duty ;  but, 
any  persons  who  took  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  offering  suggestions  as  to 
any  proposed  change  in  the  existing  law 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
that  law;  and,  therefore,  a  not  unimport« 
ant  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission- 
ers was  to  digest  the  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  Landlord 
and  Tenant  which  was  already  accessible 
to  the  public.  The  labours  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  prosecuted  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible. 

Tahiti.]  Lord  Brougham  moved  for  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Missionaries  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands  and  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen — My  Lords,  there 
is  no  objection  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  lay  such  information  be- 
fore the  House  as  can  conveniently  be 
produced.  In  the  course  of  last  year  a 
noble  Marquess  (Lansdowne),  not  now  in 
his  place,  asked  me  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  with  respect 
to  the  British  Missionaries  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  by  the  recent  protectorship  of 
Tahiti  by  France.  I  then  stated  that  the 
French  Government  had  assured  me  that 
every  security  would  be  afforded  them  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
such  appeared  to  be  the  fact  when  some 
papers  which  were  laid  before  the  other 
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were  challeDged  to  name  inj  person  of 
that  party.  For  his  own  part,  however, 
he  should  be  but  too  much  rejoiced  to 
find  that  there  really  was  no  war  party  in 
that  country. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  March  1,  1844. 

M1IIUTB9.1     BiLtA    PiiUic.— I*-  MeCropoUtMi  BuUdiqgi. 

PrlwUe^^V'  Newbury,  Basingstoke,  London  and  South- 
tmptoa  Railway  t  OuUdlbid  JuneCiaii  Railway }  YarmoaUi 
aod  NorwM^  RaUway. 

V-  Salisbury  Branch  Railway  i  York  and  Soarixxough 
RaUway ;  Severn  Navigation  s  Bdinbuigh  Cattle  ICarkel. 

8*-  aiidpaiMdi«-Sci^NatuttIliatlOB. 
Pvnnowa  Pumamnmik  From  Hnddeiaflekl,  agaiaM  tho 
Duty  on  Tobaooo.— By  Mr.  W.  Patten,  fkom  Gborky* 
Vgainit  die  Poor  Laws.  —  Ftom  Wigan,  cwnplaiBing  of 
BkchMloii  or  CMKoHea  from  Uie  Jury  at  Che  late  State 
Trialsi— By  Lord  OisulitoB,  ftmn  Ainwiek,  and  otter 
places,  against  any  Altsmtion  in  the  present  Com  Laws. 
—Pram  St.  Asaph,  against  tha  CTaion  oT  Uie  Sees  of  St. 
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House  of  Parliament  were  read ;  but  no 
complaint  whatever  was  made  on  the  part 
of  the  Missionaries.  I  may  mention  that 
only  two  days  ago  I  received  a  Deputation 
of  the  London  Missionaries,  and  I  am  glad 
to  inform  your  Lordships  that  they  had  no 
com  plain ts  whatever  to  pre  fer.  My  Lords, 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  another  subject.  Your  Lord- 
ships are  aware  of  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  part  of  a  French  Admiral  in  the 
South  Seas  at  the  island  of  Tahiti,  and 
that  that  act  has  been  disavowed  by  the 
French  Government.  My  Lords,  I  think 
it  right  to  state  that  this  has  been  done  by 
the  French  Government  as  an  entirely 
spontaneous  aud  voluntary  act  on  their 
part.  I  have  not  written  a  single  line  on 
the  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
at  Pans,  nor  has  anv  remonstrance  or 
representation  been  made  by  Her  Majesty^s 
Government  to  the  French  Government 
I  felt  that  when  once  the  subject  was 
known  and  understood  by  the  Frendi 
Government,  a  sense  of  their  own  dignity 
and  honour,  as  well  as  a  sense  of  justice, 
would  lead  to  such  a  result.  My  Lords, 
although  the  statement  that  I  have  just 
made  is  most  explicit,  nevertheless  I  am 
prepared  to  see  it  said  that  the  French 
Minister  has  yielded  to  the  British 
Government,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  war  party  in  that  country  will  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage 
of  accusations  so  absurd.  In  like  manner^ 
whether  from  what  I  have  done  or  not 
done,  I  shall  be  set  down  by  the  friends 
of  that  party  in  this  country,  though  rather 
absurdly,  as  having  been  guilty  on  my 

rirt  of  a  base  and  truckling  policy.  This 
expect  also.  I  only  wish  that  the  war 
party  in  France  wis  as  little  regarded  in 
that  country  as  it  is  in  this. 

Lord  Braughcm  said,  that  nothing  coold 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  statement 
just  made  bjf  his  noble  Friend,  and  so  it 
would  be  universally  felt  to  be  the  case. 
It  would  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  war 

Birty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
e  would  not  say  more  on  this  subject, 
because  he  was  astonished  as  well  as 
pleased  to  find  that  the  existence  of  that 
party  was  altogether  disavowed ;  and  his 
noble  Friend  and  himself  were  accused  of 
creating  that  partv  out  of  their  own  ima* 
ginations;  and  wnen  the  subject  was  re- 
cently named  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
as  to  whom  the  party  consisted  of,  there 
was  a  cry  of  "  Name,  uwx^  and  they 


State  Trials  (Ihklakd)  —  The 
Witnesses.]  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  having 
moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply^ 

Mr.  T.  Dancomhe  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  on  a  previous 
evening.    He  was  about  to  move  for 

^  A  return  of  all  moneys  paid  to  Richard 
Bond  Hughes,  Charles  Ross,  and  John  Jack- 
son, on  account  of  any  commuoicatioDS  made 
by  them  to  Government  relative  to  the  Repeal 
agitation  in  Ireland,  distinguishing  the  amounts 
paid  to  each ;  also,  the  dates  of  the  several 
payments,  specifying  the  respective  periods  at 
which  they  commenced ;  together  with  copies 
of  any  instructions  given  to  the  above-named 
Richard  Bond  Hughes,  Charles  Ross,  and 
John  Jackson,  with  respect  to  the  duties  to  be 
performed  by  them  in  Ireland.  Also,  a  return 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  above-named  for 
expenses  during  their  attendance  at  the  trial 
of  the  Queen  against  O'Connell  and  otbeis. 
Also  a  return  of  all  the  moneys  paid  to  the 
late  or  present  proprietor  or  proprietors,  ma- 
nagers, conductors,  or  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  Morning  Herald  and  Standard  news- 
papers, or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  commu- 
nications or  information  made  or  given  by  the 
said  parties,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  in  reference  to  the  Repeal  agitation  in 
Ireland ;  distinguishing  the  times  at  which  the 
said  communications  or  informations  were  fur- 
nished, and  the  period  at  which  the  several 
sums  of  money  were  paid.** 

^  lo  opposing,  for  a  short  time,  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  he  was  desirous  to  state  that  ha 
not  do  so  in  ferthoranoe  of  tha  Mo* 
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tioD  of  the  hon«  Hembdr  for  Roohdaki  bul 
in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right,  ai 
a  Member  of  that  House,  to  eall  on  the 
Ooverument  to  explain,  before  they  went 
into  the  Committee  of  Supply,  the  manner 
10  which  they  had  expended  certain  sums 
of  money  which  had  been  already  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  publio  service.  It 
was  more  espeeially  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  make  that  Inquiry  when  thejf  had  ^ood 
reason  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  that 
money  had  been  expended  in  a  manner 
neither  creditable  or  honourable  to  those 
who  so  expended  it.  They  were  told  that 
the  object  of  the  Slate  prosecutions  in 
Ireland  was  to  vindicate  what  had  been 
called  the  majesty  of  the  law-^to  create 
inereased  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  inspire  the  people 
with  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  those  in  authority.  He  listened  with 
much  attention  \o  the  late  Debate  on  the 
sabject  of  Ireland  during  the  fortnight 
which  it  lasted.  He  had  looked  Carefully 
through  the  whole  evidence  that  had  been 
ffived  on  the  State  Trials,  and  he  felt 
juatifled  in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  portion  of  those  transactions  cre- 
ditable to  the  Government  which  instituted 
the  prosecution^^to  the  Judge  before 
whom  the  traversers  were  tried— to  the 
Jury  who  tried  them— to  the  Officers  of 
the  Crown  who  vrere  engaged,  in  fact  to 
any  of  the  parties  concerned,  or  especially 
to  some  of  the  witnesses  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  The  branch  of  the 
subject  to  which  he  should  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  that  occasion 
was  that  whiish  more  immediately  aff^ted 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
the  press  and  those  employed  upon  it.  A 
penrerae  Governmetit  had  two  ways  by 
which  it  could  proceed  for  the  purpose  of 
desiroying  the  freedom  and  public  utility 
of  the  press  t  namelv,  persecution  and 
corruption.  He  could  either  strain  the 
law  to  prosecute  the  piees,  or  could  at- 
tempt to  corrupt  those  who  were  con- 
nected with  ft.  Now,  the  present  Go- 
vernment seemed  to  have  employed  both 
these  osetns.  They  had  not  rested  satis*' 
fted  with  corruptiog  members  of  the  press, 
but  they  also  strained  the  law  to  persecute 
end  prosecute  the  pieis.  He  would  not 
go  at  length  into  that  question  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  but  wait  another  oppor- 
tanity  to  bring  it  before  riie  House>  and  he 
iliottMi  Ml,  thevefefO)  double  them  whh 
Mii  ihiti  wt  obitrraitoQ  o»  the  w\^^/(A, 


He  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
law  of  conspiracy  affecting  the  press,  as  it 
had  been  laid  down  in  Ireland,  was  not 
the  law  that  was  laid  down  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  England  and  Baron  Rolfe 
in  1842,  when  trials  took  place  at  which 
the  question  was  brought  forward.  They 
had  seen  oo  the  late  trials  Mr.  O^Connell 
made  responsible  for  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  Dublin  newspapers  that  he  had 
not  read,  and  they  had  seen  the  propri- 
etors of  those  newspapers  made  respon^ 
sible  for  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  0*Con« 
nell  which  they  had  not  heard.  Now  it 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  England  and  Baron  Rolfe,  at  the 
trials  at  Lancaster  in  1842,  that  the  only 
person  who  was  responsible  for  articles  in 
a  newspeper,  was  the  proprietor,  and  that 
even  the  editor  was  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  those  articles,  though  he  might 
be  one  of  the  parties  charged  with  conspi* 
racy.  That  was  not,  however,  the  branch 
of  the  subiect  to  which  he  wished  more 
immediately  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  wished  to  apply  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  employment  of  Reporters 
by  the  Government — to  the  employment 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  hired 
spies — to  the  employment  for  that  purpose 
of  persons  connected  with  the  pcess ;  for 
if  the  object  of  these  prosecutions  had 
been  to  create  a  great  moral  effect,  all  the 
proceedings  connected  with  them^  should 
have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  bear 
the  light  of  day.  There  should  not  be 
in  such  transactions  the  slightest  appear* 
ance  of  treachery,  or  the  slightest  appear^ 
ance  of  meanness.  The  conduct  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  and  the  Oo^ 
veniment  towards  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  had 
been  most  extraordinary,  and  in  moving 
for  a  relura  of  the  money  paid  to  that 
gentleman  for  his  services,  he  did  notmeaa 
to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  Us 
character.  It  was  quite  clear  from  the 
speeches  of  the  several  Counsel  for  the 
traversers  at  the  late  trials  in  Ireland,  that 
they  acquitted  him  of  any  improper  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  party  that  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes  had  the  greatest  cause  to  coas- 
plain  of,  was  the  Government.  The  At« 
tomey  General  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
not  furnishing  certain  names,  the  feeling 
that  had  been  excited  araonffst  the  traver- 
sers and  the  public  generally,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  mistake  which  Mr.  dead 
Hughes  had  made  with  respect  to  Hn 
Bnmtty  one  of  the  traterienb  and  yet^ 
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the  Attorney  General  and  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor, and  his  Clerks  allowed  Mr.  Hughes 
to  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  that  mis- 
take longafter  Mr.  Hughes  hadexplained  it, 
and  had  shown  that  it  had  not  been  a  wilful 
mistake.  A  few  days  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  mistake,  Mr.  Barrett  attended  at 
the  Police-office  to  swear  informations 
against  Mr.  Hughes  for  perjury,  on  which 
occasion  Mr.  Kemmis  attended  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hughes;  and  although  Mr. 
Kemmis,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  knew  that 
Mr.  Hughes  had  acknowledged  his  mis- 
take, he  persisted  before  the  Mag^istrates, 
in  maintaining  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
first  statement  with  respect  to  Mr.  Barrett. 
Now,  that  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  dis- 
creditable to  Mr.  Kemmisy  and  to  the 
Crown  that  employed  a  Solicitor  who 
acted  in  that  way.  How  was  Mr.  Barrett 
to  know  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  {not  wil- 
fully made  a  statement  that  was  not  true  ? 
— that  he  had  not  been  wilfully  swearing 
falsely  ?  When  Mr.  Barrett,  in  the  month 
of  October  attended  before  the  Magis- 
trates for  the  purpose  of  swearing  infor- 
mations against  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Kem- 
mis, the  Crown  Solicitor,  attended  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  gave  no  indica- 
tion that  Mr.  Hughes  had  admitted  his 
error.  He  would  read  to  the  House  from 
the  Pilot  newspaper,  what  took  place  on 
that  occasion. 

'*  When  Mr.  Barrett  came  to  read  the  infor- 
mations, be  found  the  false  statements  that  had 
been  made  against  him.  No  doubt,  it  turns 
out  they  were  not  wilfully  false ;  but  how  was 
Mr.  Barrett  to  know,  that,  all  explanation 
on  the  point  had  been  most  studiously,  ay, 
and  most  improperly,  withheld  ?  Immediately 
on  making  this  discovery,  Mr.  Barrett  put  the 
matter  in  a  train  of  legal  investigation.  A 
summons  to  answer  a  charge  of  perjury,  was 
issued  against  Mr.  Hughes,  and  copies  of  it 
are  served  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hughes 
and  [the  Crown  Solicitor.  That  summons  is 
discussed  before  the  Magistrates  of  College- 
street  Police-oflBce,  on  Saturday,  the  21st  day 
of  October,  and  one  of  the  persons  in  attend- 
ance is  the  Crown  Solicitor.  Nay,  what  is 
more,  on  the  same  occasion  that  Gentleman 
made  a  speech  to  the  Bench,  in  which  he  not 
only  withheld  all  explanation  on  the  subject  of 
the  mistake  which  he  then  knew  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Hughes,  bat  he  had  the  inde- 
licacy and  the  indiscretion  to  indirectly  main- 
tain the  truth  of  the  then  impugned,  and  the 
now  admittedly  false  portions  of  the  informa- 
tions. Readers,  mark  what  Mr.  Kemmis  said 
on  that  occasion,  Yes  1  we  say,  mark  it,  and 
remember,  that  when  making  the  observations 
ire  now  give,  Mr*  Kenmis  bad  five  days  pre* 


viously  heard  from  Mr,  Hughes's  own  lips, 
that  he  had  sworn  in  mistake.  We  quote  from 
the  Freeman's  Jmamal  of  the  23d  October, 
1843 :  —  'Mr,  Kemmis,  (Crown  Solicitor) 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  that  Mr,  Hughes 
was  not  at  present  in  the  Kingdom,  and  he 
(Mr.  Kemmis)  could  pledge  himself  to  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  He  considered  the 
present  proceeding  as  a  most  extraordinary 
one,  for  Mr.  Hughes  had  remained  several 
days  in  Dublin  after  he  bad  sworn  his  infor- 
mations, and  yet  the  prosecutor,  during  that 
time,  never  thought  proper  to  take  any  excep- 
tion to  his  depositions  ;  but  now  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  left  the  country,  certain  parties 
came  forward  to  make  allegations  against  bis 
veracity,  when  the  accused,  not  being  present, 
could  not  possibly  rebut  the  accusations  made 
against  him.' " 

The  application  to  receive  the  informa- 
tions was  refused  by  the  Magistrates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  reserving  the  infor- 
mations against  Mr.  Hughes  would  pre- 
judice the  State  Prosecutions.  Would  the 
House  believe  it — would  the  country  be- 
lieve it,  that  Mr.  B.  Hughes  left  Ireland  at 
the  desire  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  he  was  told  to 
leave  it,  or  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe. 
Why  should  his  life  not  have  been  safe  ? 
Could  they  not  have  made  it  so  by  stating 
to  the  public  the  way  in  which  the  fact 
stood  ?  Could  they  not  have  put  an 
end  to  the  denunciations  against  Mr. 
Hughes  by  saying  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  his  information?  He  un- 
derstood from  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hughes 
that  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  he 
was  to  be  a  party  to  informations,  and 
that  he  would  rather  have  cut  off  his 
right  hand  than  consented  to  such.  Mr. 
Hughes  was  not  a  person  who  would  de- 
scend to  be  B  common  informer.  The 
fact  was  that  he  was  deceived  in  that 
matter,  having  been  told  by  the  Solicitor 
for  the  Crown  that  he  was  only  swearing 
an  affidavit  verifying  his  notes,  instead  of 
which  he  was  swearing  to  an  information 
upon  which  a  number  of  parties  were  to 
be  arrested.  When  Mr.  Hughes  went 
over  to  Ireland  he  had  instructions  to  wait 
on  the  Attorney  General ;  but  the  Attorney 
General  was  not  at  home,  and  then  he 
went  to  Mr.  Brewster  to  receive  instruc- 
tions ;  and  he  now  asked  for  a  copy  of 
those  instructions,  and  a  return  of  the 
sums  of  money  paid  to  Mr.  Hughes,  not 
that  he  believed  any  sum  of  money  could 
repay  Mr,  Hughes  for  the  anxiety  of  mind 
which  he  must  have  suffered  and  the  in- 
jury that  had  been  inflicted  on  him  during 
the  period  whilsl  bo  wu  allowed  to  mnaiq 
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Qoder  a  cloud.  From  October  until  Ja** 
Duary  be  was  allowed  to  remaia  under  a 
cloud,  althougb  the  Attorney  General  and 
tbe  Crown  Solicitor  were  aware  that  be 
bad  corrected  tbe  error  into  whicb  be 
had  fallen.  He  bad  been  brought  before 
tbe  Grand  Jury,  and  he  then  stated 
bis  error;  yet  until  January  it  was 
not  made  public.  Mr.  Hughes  bad 
a  right  to  complain,  and  by  tbe  returns 
for  which  be  (Mr.  Duncombe)  moved,  the 
House  would  be  able  to  see  whether  Mr. 
Hughes  bad  received  the  same  compensa- 
tion which  bad  been  given  to  anoiber — 
to  a  favoured  individual,  Mr.  C.  Ross. 
He  had  now  done  with  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
he  hoped  that  in  the  observations  which 
he  made  he  said  nothiog  derogatory  to 
that  Gentleman's  character.  He  now 
came  to  the  CarlUle  Patriot ,  or  rather  to 
tbe  case  of  tbe  lale  Editor  of  that  Journal ; 
Mr.  Charles  Ross  it  appeared  had  lately 
been  employed  as  a  Reporter  for  the  Morn- 
wg  Chronicle,  and  in  his  evidence,  at  the 
trials  in  Dublin,  being  examined  by  Ser- 
geant Warren,  he  stated  that  be  arrived 
in  Dublin  on  tbe  3rd  of  July.  He  was 
asked, 

"  Did  you  come  to  this  country  (Ireland) 
for  any  particular  purpose  ?**— Answer :  Yes, 
1  came  to  take  notes  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
speech  at  the  meeting  at  DoDoybrook. 

**  Did  you  come  of  your  own  accord,  or  who 
suggested  it  to  you — I  do  not  ask  you  who 
suggested  it? — It  was  suggested  to  me. 

'^  Did  yon  attend  that  meeting  ? — I  did. 

**  For  whom  did  you  attend  that  meeting  ? 
— On  tbe  part  of  the  Government.'' 

The  House  would  perceive  that  the 
Government  suggested  to  Mr.  Ross  to  go 
over,  the  Government  at  that  time  know- 
ing that  be  was  employed  as  a  Reporter 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  Paper  op- 
posed to  the  views  and  Politics  of  the 
Government.  He  was  asked  by  Sergeant 
Warren, 

*'  Had  you  any  other  object  in  coming  over 
but  to  Report  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ? 
—I  bad  not ;  but  I  was  engaged  on  a  London 
Paper  at  the  time  I  was  sent  over  by  the  Go- 
vernment." 

Tbe  House  would  recollect  that  the 
witness  was  in  tbe  pay  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  at  the  time  be  went  over  to  Ire- 
land. He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Heno,  who  asked  him  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

^'  I  belieTe  you  have  stated  to  my  learned 


Friend,  that  your  mission  to  Ireland  was  sug« 
gested  on  the  part  of  Government  ?— Yes. 

*'  Now  Government  you  know  is  a  very 
comprehensive  word.  Have  you  any  objection 
to  tell  us  who  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment^ suggested  this  to  you  P'' 

When  this  question  was  asked,  up 
jumped  Counsel  for  the  Crown,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Warren,  and  directed  him  not  to 
answer»  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  tell  the 
Court  or  the  Irish  people,  or  tbe  English 
people,  who  sent  him  over  to  those  trials. 
He  stated  that  a  high  person — a  person 
high  in  oflBce,  sent  him  over.  Now  he 
wanted  to  know,  and  he  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  ask  who  that  high  personage  was 
that  sent  him  over  ?  He  had  a  right  to 
know,  what  Member  of  the  Government 
condescended  to  employ  Mr.  Charles 
Ross,  who  was  a  Reporter  for,  and  the 
servant  of,  a  Newspaper  opposed  to  the 
Government.  Could  the  Government  find 
no  other  persons  but  persons  connected 
with  Newspapers  (and  those  Newspapers 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  Government)  for 
this  base  purpose  ?^could  thev  not  find 
other  persons,  instead  of  employing  this 
individual  ?  Of  course  the  Government 
knew  perfectly  well  that  this  man  going 
over  under  false  colours — going  as  tbe 
representative  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
— would  bear  secrets,  if  there  were  any  to 
be  told,  which  an  avowed  Reporter  of  tbe 
Government  could  not  obtain.  That  was 
an  advantage  they  were  desirous  of  secu* 
ring,  and  to  show  that  it  was  so,  he  could 
state  that,  after  the  meeting  at  MuUagh- 
mast,  Mr.  Ross^  who  was  known  to  be 
connected  with  the  Liberal  Press  at  this 
side  of  tbe  water,  was  treated  with  every 
sort  of  courtesy  by  the  traversers.  After 
tbe  Mullaghmast  meeting,  so  little  idea 
was  there  that  Mr.  Ross  was  a  Govern* 
ment  spy,  that  one  of  the  traversers,  Mr. 
Steele,  as  he  had  secured  no  means  of 
getting  home,  took  him  back  in  his  own 
carriage,  forty-two  miles,  to  Dublin,  Mr. 
Ross  had  by  these  means  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  secrets  disclosed,  and  of  pos* 
sessing  himself  of  private  information  to  be 
used  in  aid  of  the  proceedings  adopted 
against  the  Repeal  Association.  He  wanted 
to  know  whether  this  sort  of  proceeding  was 
fair,  upright,  or  honourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment whicb  had  employed  this  man  ?  Mr. 
Ross  admitted  that  he  had  received  350f. 
for  bis  services;  50/.  for  the  Donny-* 
brook  meeting,  and  300/.  for  the  rest. 
He  came  back  to  England.    He  believed 
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Mr,  Roti's  connection  with  the  Morning 
Chronicle  ceased  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  but  be  returned  to 
Ireland  as  a  reporter  for  the  Standard^ 
being  at  the  same  time  employed  to  do 
the  dirty  work  of  the  Government ;  and 
ho  again  asked  who  was  the  high  person- 
age that  had  employed  this  man  to  do 
this  dirty  work  ?  He  said  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  country  should  know  this ; 
and,  more  than  that,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  people  should  know  who  had  appro- 
priated 400/.  of  their  money  in  payment 
of  such  services.  He  could  not  believe 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  any  hand  in  such 
transactions,  nor  could  he  think  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  any  hand  in 
it;  because,  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
Government  had  never  employed  spies  in 
the  outbreaks  in  Lancashire,  and  that  if 
any  had  been  employed  in  such  a  charac- 
ter, it  must  have  been  under  the  counte- 
nance of  some  local  magistrate ;  and  he 
said  that  the  Government  never  sanc- 
tioned the  employment  of  spies,  and  that 
every  thing  done  by  him  should  be  plain 
and  above  board.  Well,  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wa3  the  ''high  personage,*' and  he  wanted 
to  know  whether  it  was  a  Member  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  Was  it  any 
individual  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Ca- 
binet ?  This  he  would  say,  that,  let  it  be 
whom  it  might,  they  had  inflicted  eternal 
disgrace  upon  themselves.  So  much  for 
the  Carlisle  Patriot^  otherwise  Mr.  Ross. 
He  was  now  an  ornament  to  the  Standard 
newspaper.  He  was  now,  he  (Mr.  Dun- 
combe)  believed,  a  reporter  on  that 
paper;  and  as  an  agent  of  the  Go- 
ternment,  he  ihould  like  to  know  what 
he  had  received  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  Before  he  went 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Jackson,  he  would  read 
to  the  House  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  press  upon  these  transactions.  There 
was  an  account  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross  in 
the  Dublin  newspapers  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House : — 

^Mr.  Rois  (said  tbe  Dublin  Momtor)  came 
to  this  country,  and  sought  and  obtained  ac- 
cess to  public  meetings  avowedly  as  a  repor- 
ter, fir^t  for  the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  se- 
condly for  the  Limdon  Standard.  In  his  cha- 
neter  as  a  newspaper  reporter  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  by  GentlesBen  connected  in  that 


capacity  with  the  Dublin  press,  yet  all  the 
while  he  concealed  the  real  purpose  that 
brought  him  to  Ireland— he  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  paid  agent  of  the  Government, 
to  spy  and  ferret  out  information  that  might 
afterwards  be  rendered  available  in  procuring 
the  conviction  of  individuals.  The  plain  truth 
is,  Mr.  C.  Ross  aoted  a  treacherous,  and  there- 
fore an  ungentlemanly,  part — a  part  that  no 
person  actuated  by  feelings  which  are  charao- 
teristic  of  a  gentleman  would  consent  to  act. 
He  deceived  those  with  whom  his  professional 
duty  brought  him  in  contact^he  represented 
himself  to  those  with  whom  he  associated  in 
this  country  to  be  here  in  the  honourable 
capacity  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  whereas  he 
was  secretly  working  in  tbe  capacity  of  a 
hired  informer  for  the  Government.  No  so- 
phistry can  palliate,  let  alone  justify,  such 
duplicity." 

He  concurred  in  every  syllable  of  those 
observations.  There  was  also  a  letter 
from  the  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  itself,  which  stated  that  former 
Governments  had  called  upon  newspaper 
reporters  as  witnesaea  for  tbe  Crown,  but 
that  those  gentlemen  had  refused  to  at* 
tend.    The  letter  said'- 

^  Frequently  before  now  have  those  in  office 
attempted  to  compel  reporters  to  become  wit- 
nesses for  the  Crown ;  but  in  no  one  case  have 
they  ever  succeeded.  In  1624|  when  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  prosecuted  for  sedition  by 
Lord  Plunketf  then  Attorney  General,  amongst 
the  witnesses  summoned  to  support  the  indict- 
ment before  the  Grand  Jury  were  two  of  the 
reporters— Mr.  Leech  and  Mr.  Kelly.  Both 
refused  to  appear,  and  were  called  upon  fines 
of  100/.  each.  They  left  Dublin.  The  bill 
was  thrown  out ;  but  it  is  to  be  mentioned,  to 
the  credit  of  Lord  Plunket,  that  he  did  not 
afterwards  attempt  to  enforce  the  penalties 
incurred  by  them.  Several  other  reporters 
were  summoned  on  the  occasion,  before  the 
magistrates ;  but  they  all  declined  giving  the 
slightest  information;  and  tbe  principle  on 
which  they  acted  was  this— that  newspaper 
reporters  are  the  representatives  of  the  absent 
public — that  their  dutv  is  a  simple  one,  to 
give  information  of  all  that  is  said  or  done 
that  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  publio  to 
know— that  to  perform  that  dutv  facilities  are 
afforded  to  them  which  woula  be  refused, 
and  properly  refused,  if  persoQS  were  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  dealing  with  witqesses 
for  the  Crown.  It  went  on  to  say,  '  Change 
newspaper  reporters  into  Crown  witnesses, 
and  freedom  of  discussion  is  at  an  end.  Men 
will  fly  from  public  meetings  into  secret  con- 
spiracies ;  and  the  first  intimation  which  a  go- 
vernment will  receive  of  its  danger,  will  be 
like  to  that  which  was  given  to  Otho  of  Greece, 
when  his  palace  was  invested  with  an  armed 
population,  and  he  was  '  requested '  to  give  to 
his  subjects  a  new  form  of  government,*" 
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There  had  also  been  a  neetiog  of  news- 
paper reporters,  at  which  very  strong  re- 
solQtions  were  adopted,  condemnatory  of 
reporters  becoming  witnesses  for  the 
Crown.  He  came  next  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  the  MomiMg  Htrald^  who,  it  appeared, 
was  not  a  regular  reporter,  hot  a  oorre- 
spondeot  of  the  Mommg  Herald^  and 
who  used  to  write  some  very  interesting 
and  entertaining  reports  for  that  paper,  or 
to  use  his  own  terms,  **  rather  spicy  re- 
ports "  for  those  readers  who  indulged  in 
the  Morning  Herald.  At  the  close  of 
that  person^s  examination  he  stated  that 
the  Morning  Herald  had  then  lately 
changed  hand?,  and  that  it  was  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  change  of  proprietors 
he  had  been  directed  to  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  K  em  mis,  the 
Crown  Solicitor.  The  witness  then  said 
that  he  wished  to  say  something,  as  com- 
ments might  be  made  on  his  conduct.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  then  asked  him  what 
he  wished  to  say  ? 

''Mr.  Jackioat  Those  manuscript  docu* 
meats,  (Mr.  Jackson's  reports),  mv  Lords,  were 
given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  morning  Herald 
to  Mr.  nemmis,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and,  so 
help  me  God,  I  never  saw  them,  or  knew  he 
had  them,  until  he  ]^roduced  rae  the  letter  of 
those  gentlemen,  statmg  that  they  had  famished 
him  with  them,  and  requiring  me  to  initial 
them.  I  considered  it  was  due  to  my  charac- 
ter before  the  world  to  make  this  plam  expla^ 
natipQ  of  the  truth*" 

No  person  could  cast  the  least  blame 
upon  Mr.  Jackson  after  this  statement.  It 
was  evident  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  ashamed 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Crown,  and  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  cast  the  odium  of  the 
transaction  from  himself.  Those  docu- 
ments were  handed  over  by  the  proprietors 
for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  He 
knew  it  might  be  said  that  this  took  place 
before  the  transfer  of  the  Morning  Herald^ 
which  happened  on  the  1st  of  January. 
But  there  were  reasons  for  handing  over 
these  documents  before  the  money  was 
paid,  and  before  the  Government  assisted 
in  advancing  the  money.  The  Govern- 
ment no  doubt  had  very  equitable  olaims 
to  the  documents  which  they  found  in 
the  Morning  Herald  oflice  before  that 
establishment  was  transferred,  and  before 
it  was  incorporated  with  The  Standard. 
But  it  was  clear  Mr,  Jackson  was  ashamed 
of  the  transaction,  though  it  appeared 
the  Morning  Herald  was  not  ashamed  of 
handing  over  the  documents.    He  said 


that  the  Government  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  conduct  in  availing  themselves  of 
those  documents.  He  would  read  some 
of  the  opinions  of  the  press  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  opinions  were  strong,  but  not 
stronger  than  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
would  justify.  The  I^blin  Monitor  of 
the  22nd  January,  says — 

'*  It  roay  be  right  to  inform  our  readers  that 
the  Morning  Herald  was  purchased  about  a 
month  ago ;  and  we  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  present  proprietors  and  editors  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  perfidious  conduct  we  are 
now  deprecating.  Be  this  as  it  roay,  the 
Morning  Herald  stands  charged  with  an  of* 
fence  which  we  believe  is  wholly  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  public  press.  The  charge 
is  clear  and  unmistakable.  The  Herald  re- 
ceived communications  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fidence, and  then  traded  on  those  communica- 
tions  with  Government  in  a  prosecution  against 
its  subjects.  This  strikes  at  once  at  the  root 
of  all  confidence  in  public  journalists.  Instead 
of  maintaining  a  character  for  principle  and 
honour,  they  become  spies  and  informers — for 
to  this  it  comes.  The  words  are  harsh;  but 
they  fkintly  express  the  perfidious  conduct  to 
which  we  allude.  In  fsct,  it  is  a  <  toss  up'  in 
turpitude  between  the  Herald  and  the  Crown ; 
for  the  Crown  is  as  inexcusable  in  availing 
itself  of  such  sources  of  information  as  the 
Herald  is  in  their  betrayal.'' 

He  (Mr.  Duncombe)  concurred  in  that 
opinion,  and  he  thought  that  even  if  The 
Herald  was  base  enough  to  band  over  the 
documents  to  the  Grown,  the  Crown  ought 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  them  in  a  trial 
of  such  importance.  The  trial  became 
tainted  by  such  conduct ;  and  they  had 
better  have  left  the  prosecution  alone  than 
conduct  it  by  such  means,  which  reflected 
so  little  credit  on  the  Government.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
informed  the  House  the  other  night,  with 
more  candour  than  discretion,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  commending 
him  for  the  judgment,  the  firmness  and 
the  good  temper  with  which  be  conducted 
the  prosecution.  As  Ministers  had  thus 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  he  hoped  that  others 
connected  with  the  trials  would  npt  be 
excluded.  He  honed  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  would  receive  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  the  charge  he  had  delivered. 
He  hoped  that  Mr.  Kemmis.  too,  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  would  be  thanked  for  his 
services  in  procuring  the  jury.  No  doubt 
the  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Herald 
and  Sttmdard  found  a  sufficient  reoom- 
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pence  in  their  own  consciences,  and  were 
above  any  idea  of  remuneration  ;  but  be 
must  say  they  would  not  do  justice  to  the 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Kemmis  if  they 
only  thanked  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
judgement  and  temper  with  which  he  had 
conducted  the  prosecution.  Now,^  he 
wanted  to  know  if  a  verdict  so  obtained 
would  gain  any  moral  influence  whatever  ? 
He  doubted  it  very  much ;  it  certainly 
had  not  produced  that  effect  in  England. 
The  impression,  from  one  end  of  England, 
to  the  other  was,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
not  bad  a  fair  trial.  At  the  close  of  last 
Session,  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  told  the 
House  that,  if  it  did  not  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  assist  them 
in  putting  down  what  he  called  the  '*  re- 
bellious spirit  in  Ireland,"  England— all 
glorious  England— would  exhibit  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  surrounding 
nations,  if  there  was  the  slightest  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  foundation  for  that  opinion. 
The  Government  must  now  be  in  a  sad 
state  of  alarm,  because  looking  at  what 
bad  occurred  during  these  Debates,  and 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  he  must  say  he  had  nrver 
known  a  Debate  so  damaging  to  a  Go- 
vernment. They  must  be  on  the  eve  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  if  there  was  the  slightest 
foundation  for  his  assertion  of  last  Session. 
He  had  no  apprehension  of  that  predic- 
tion being  fulfilled.  The  only  apprehen- 
sion he  had  of  their  becoming  a  melancholy 
spectacle  in  the  eyes  of  oiher  nations  was 
a  fear  that  Members  of  Parliament  would 
not  speak  o«t  on  this  question,  and  would 
not  do  their  duty ;  but  if  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  would  do  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  there  need  be  no 
alarm.  He  knew  it  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  re- 
fuse  the  returns  he  moved  for,  and  that 
without  adducing  one  single  argument  in 
support  of  their  conduct,  just  as  they  had 
the  other  night  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  near  him,  for  a  copy  of  a 
memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  On 
that  occasion  they  relied  not  on  argument, 
but  on  their  numerical  majority.  They 
might  do  so  on  that  occasion,  they  might 
refuse  the  information  he  sought  for,  and 
which  Ireland  had  a  right  to  have,  but  if 
they  did  so,  the  country  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied, but  every  impartial  man  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  pro- 


ceedings had  been  conducted,  from  first  to 
last,  in  a  way  which  reflected  no  honour 
on  them,  either  as  men  or  as  Ministers  of 
the  Crown.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  returns. 

Sir  J.  Graham :  Sir,  I  should  indeed 
entertain  a  melancholy  opinion  of  the  fu- 
ture prospects,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  if  I  could  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  this  House  sym« 
pathized  with  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  brought  forward  this  Motion; 
and,  let  me  add,  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, after  the  speech  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  delivered,  and  more  especially 
after  the  invectives  and  accusations  in 
which  he  has  indulged  when  speaking  of 
the  Government,  I  should  consider  it  my 
duty,  as  a  Member  of  that  Government,  to 
oppose  altogether  the  Returns  for  which 
he  has  moved.  But,  considering  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  particular 
time  at  which  the  Motion  is  made,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  Vote  of  Money  during 
the  present  Session  connected  with  the 
late  trials,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
give  to  the  whole  of  the  Motion  a  direct 
negative;  I  am  willing  to  assent  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  it.  I  would  beg  of  the 
House  to  consider  in  what  light  the  hon. 
Member  presents  himself  with  this  Motion 
this  evening.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  hon. 
Member  was  last  night  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  his  constituents  in  Finsbury,  where^ 
after  a  warm  discussion,  a  motion  was  car- 
ried instructing  him  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Supplies  in  this  House.  [Mr.  T. 
Duttcombe:  No  such  motion  was  made.^ 
The  debate  I  understood  was  a  stormy 
one,  and  after  the  great  variety  of  topics 
introduced  and  the  various  opinions  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  them,  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  say  what  did  or 
what  did  not  pass.  [Mr.  T.  Duncombe: 
I  will  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. — 
Cries  of  "No,  no/'J  The  hon.  Member 
will  have  ample  opportunity  of  explanation, 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  wish 
also  to  remind  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  been  advertised  as  the 
chairman  of  a  dinner  about  to  be  given  to 
Mr.  O'Connell.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
informed  the  Government  that  they  were 
very  much  damaged  in  the  late  debate — 
that  we  are  not  so  strong  as  we  think  our- 
selves to  be— and  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  on  his  own  side  of  the  House.  I 
wish  him  joy  of  that  change  and  of  the 
new  compact  alliance  which  he  and  his 
friends  have  entered  into.    Sir,  I  will  now 
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proceed  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  topics 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  has  adverted, 
but  it  is  not  my  intention,  to  reopen  those 
questions  which  for  nine  nights  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  this  House.  Sir*  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bridport  is 
about  to  ask  me  this  evening  when  it  is 
the  intention  of  Government  to  proceed 
with  measures  of  great  importance^  and 
respecting  which  much  anxiety  prevails  in 
the  public  mind.  I  allude  to  the  Factory 
Bill  and  the  Poor  Law  Bill.  Now,  I  beg 
to  remind  the  House  that  since  the  pro- 
tracted debate  on  Irish  affairs  we  have  had 
two  Supply  Days,  and  on  each  of  those  days 
the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  has  made  a 
Motion  on  the  question  of  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  obstructing  the  Supplies.  The  hon. 
Member  who  has  moved  the  Motbn  now 
before  the  House,  adopting  the  same  line 
and  pursuing  the  same  course,  has  on  this 
one  Motion  reopened  all  the  questions 
referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  trials, 
which  have  already  undergone  a  protracted 
discussion.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  anticipate  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  by  stating, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thus  designedly  obstructed 
to  fix  any  precise  time  for  going  on 
with  the  Measures  to  which  his  question 
refers.  Now,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the 
hon.  Member's  Motion,  I  at  once  avow 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  observing 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer  the  lan- 
guage that  was  used  at  large  meetings  in 
Ireland,  which  were  assembled  in  rapid 
succession,  did  think  it  their  imperative 
duty  to  obtain  clear,  full,  authentic,  and 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  speeches,  which 
were  addressed  to  those  vast  assemblies. 
I  contend  that  I  should  have  been  wanting 
in  my  duty  to  the  public  if  I  had  omitted 
every  fair  opportunity  of  obtaining  such 
information.  Sir,  I  see  hon.  Members  on 
the  Benches  opposite  who  are  opposed — 
bitterly  opposed,  I  am  afraid — to  me  in  po- 
litics  ;  but  I  would  ask  them  if,  at  all  times, 
it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  when  popular  excitement 
has  run  high,  and  immense  public  meetings 
have  been  assembled,  to  obtain  authentic 
information,  by  means  of  shorthand- wri- 
ters, as  to  the  language  addressed  to  such 
meetings?  The  simple  question,  there- 
fore, is,  whether  the  means  used  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  fair  and  legiti  - 
mate?  The  hon.  Member  has  thought  6t 
to  use,  I  will  not  say  offensive,  but  cer- 
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tainly  very  strong  language,  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in 
the  case  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
brought  under  our  consideration.  Sir,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  avow  that  all  the  means 
which  have  been  adopted  to  obtain  infor-i 
mation  in  the  case  have  been  adopted  by 
me,  and  on  my  own  individual  responsi- 
bility. I  do  not  wish  to  throw  any  portion 
of  my  responsibility  on  my  Colleagues. 
I  am  the  person  who  is  responsible,  and 
from  that  responsibility  I  will  not  shrink. 
Now,  1  will  state  the  course  which  I  pur- 
sued, and  I  will  do  so  in  the  first  place 
with  respect  to  Mr.  Bond  Hughes.  I  ap- 
plied to  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Stenograph  Reporting  Department  for  the 
Government  and  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment (Mr.  Gumey),  and  requested  him  to 
select  an  intelligent  person,  versed  in  short- 
hand-writing and  competent  to  verify  his 
shorthand  notes  and  to  give  evidence  in  a 
Court  of  Justice  specifying  the  words 
spoken  in  his  presence ;  and  I  di- 
rected Mr.  Gumey  to  send,  on  the 
usual  terms  of  remuneration,  some  such 
person  to  Ireland,  in  whom  he  could  place 
confidence,  and  which  he  safely  could 
recommend.  Mr.  Gumey,  in  accor-i 
dance  with  those  directions,  selected 
Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  and  that  gentleman 
was  accordingly  sent  over  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  meetings 
there,  and  taking  a  shorthand  note  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  produce  a  return  of  all  the 
monies  paid  to  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  and  also 
the  instructions  given  to  him.  In  a  short 
time  there  will  be  laid  before  the  House  a 
return  of  all  the  sums  paid  to  Mr.  Gumey 
on  account  of  the  persons  now  employed  in 
taking  notes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission  in  Ire- 
land, and  on  account  of  the  shorthand 
writers  who  attended  the  Special  Com- 
missions in  South  Wales,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear from  that  return  that  Mr.  Bond  Hughes 
did  not  receive  for  his  services  in  Ireland  a 
greater  remuneration  than  that  which  is 
usually  paid  to  shorthand  writers  employed 
by  the  Government  on  similar  <^  service. 
I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  will  say,  that  the  re- 
muneration is  not  extravagant,  and  that 
the  instructions  are  unexceptionable.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  what  has 
occurred  in  Dublin,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
formation swom  by  Mr.  B.  Hughes;  but 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  mistake 
about  the  presence  of  Mr.  Barrett  at  a  par- 
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iicular  meetings  not  one  point  of  his  evi- 
dence was  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Excepting  the  mistake  with  reference  to 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Barrett  at  one  of 
two  meetings  which  were  hcld^  I  think, 
at  a  particular  place  on  the  same  daj> 
though  Mr.  Hughes  was  subjected  to 
the  cloaest  cross-examination,  no  portion  of 
bis  testimony  was  shaken;  nothing  was 
wrong  in  his  statement  except  that  one 
particular  in  which  he  fell  into  an  er- 
ror. But  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Barrett  at  those  meetings— and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  will  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong^did  not  rest  singly  on 
the  evidence  of  ^ir.  B.  Hughes;  there  was 
the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  who  clearly 
proved  that  on  one  occasion  at  least  Mr. 
Barrett  was  present  at  a  meeting  specified  in 
the  indictment  Now,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Ross,  I  will  tell  the  House  exactly  what 
occurred.  The  first  occasion  on  which  the 
Government  thought  fit  to  send  a  short, 
hand- writer  to  Ireland  was  in  the  month 
of  June^  I  think.  I  avow  at  once  that  1 
have  known  Mr.  Ross  for  many  years.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  most  accurate  reporter.  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  trustworthy  and  ho- 
nourable man ;  and,  knowing  him  to  be 
such,  I,  on  my  own  responsibility,  sent  for 
Mr.  Ross  and  told  him  that  it  was  desirable 
that  a  shorthand-writer  should  proceed  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  attending  at  a 
particular  meeting  to  be  held  at  Donny- 
brook.  My  directions  to  him  were—"  You 
will  proceed  thither ;  you  will  take  accu* 
rate  notes  of  what  is  said,  and  be  prepared 
to  verify  upon  oath  your  report  of  the 
speeches  you  hear."  I  think  the  pecuniary 
arrangement  was  made  that  he  should  re- 
ceive 50/.  and  the  payment  of  his  ex- 
penses. Mr.  Ross  did  proceed  to  Ireland, 
he  attended  that  meeting,  and  he  furnished 
a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings.  Sub- 
sequently, towards  the  end  of  the  Session 
of  Parliament,  before  Mr.  Hughes  was 
sent,  a  further  arrangement  was  made  with 
Mr.  Ross,  that  he  should  proceed  to  Ireland 
and  remain  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
recess,  from  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August,  I  think,  until  the  first  week  in 
February,  and  for  his  services  during  that 
period  he  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  350/. 
Now,  it  will  appear,  when  the  return  of 
the  payments  made  to  Mr.  Gumey  is  pre- 
sented^ that  the  rate  of  payment  to  Mr. 
Ross  was  considerably  less  than  that  made 
to  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  and  others  employed 
in  Mr.  Gurney*s  establishment.  But  the 
accusation  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 


Finsbury  is^  that  Mr.  Ross  was  sent  by  me 
to  Ireland  as  a  spy.  I,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  positive  manner,  dieny  that  accusation. 
My  instructions  to  Mr.  Ross  were  to  go  to 
Ireland  and  avow  himself  to  be  a  reporter 
for  the  Government.  I  knew  that  at  that 
time  he  was  connected  as  a  reporter  with 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  I  believe ;  and  subsequently  I 
was  aware  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session  he 
was  connected  with  the  Standard  ;  but  my 
instructions  were,  **  You  will  proceed  to 
Ireland  as  the  reporter  for  the  Govern- 
ment." I  did  not  sanction  any  concealment 
whatever  of  his  avowed  mission  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  even  after 
all  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  that  it 
Was  well  and  perfectly  known  in  Ireland 
that  Mr.  Ross  was  employed  as  a  Govern- 
ment reporter.  I  understood  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  say>  that  Mr.  Ross  concealed  the 
fact,  that  he  was  a  Government  reporter, 
that  he  travelled  with  Mr.  Steele  and  other 
parties  forty-two  miles,  they  not  being 
aware  that  he  was  a  Government  reporter 
-—that,  in  point  of  fact»  he  was  employed 
as  a  spy  for  the  Government  Now,  that  I 
absolutely  and  positively  deny.  [[Mr.  T. 
Duncombe :  It  is  his  own  evidence.^  Any 
concealment  used  by  Mr.  Ross  was  not  in 
obedience  to  my  instructions.  I  am  ready  to 
produce  an  account  of  all  monies  paid  to  Mr. 
Charles  Ross  and  Mr.  Bond  Hughes,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  them,  which  I 
have  already  said  were  verbal.  But  I,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  will  state  the  terms 
of  the  instructions.  I  will  put  them  in  an 
authentic  form  and  lay  them  on  the  Table* 
With  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Jackson, 
with  him  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
have  I  had  any  communication.  It  appears 
that  he  was  a  reporter  employed  by  the 
Morning  Herald,  and  resident  in  Dublin, 
and  the  Crown  Solicitor  in  Dublin,  as  was 
his  bounden  duty,  in  seeking  evidence  to 
corroborate  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hushes 
and  Mr.  Ross,  ascertained  that  Mr.  Jacksott 
had  taken  notes  at  some  of  these  meetings 
at  which  language  had  been  used  which 
was  about  to  be  questioned  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  and  he  communicated  with  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  with  the  editor  or  conductor 
of  the  Morning  Herald,  in  whose  service 
Mr.  Jackson  was.  A  return  shall  be  made 
of  all  the  law  expenses  incurred  in  this 
prosecution  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor, and  by  that  return  it  will  appear 
what  money  was  paid  to  Mr.  Jackson.  I 
must  again  declare,  that  excepting  by  the 
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Crown  Solicitor,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  there  hat  been  no  communication 
directly  or  indirectly  with  Mr.  Jackion. 
[Mr.  T*  Duncombe  :  Nor  with  the  Mom' 
ing  Herald."^  I  wiU  state  what  ooramuni- 
cation  was  made  to  that  Journal.  I  do  not 
disavow  this.  The  House  must  determine 
whether,  in  a  case  of  this  description,  when 
everything  turned  upon  the  strict  proof 
of  the  language  which  had  been  used,  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  have  clear  and  irrefrag- 
able evidence,  and  to  put  the  words 
used  beyond  all  question  by  obtaining 
corroborative  testimony,  provided  always 
that  it  was  obtained  openly  and  honestly. 
I  franklv  avow  then,  that  a  communication 
was  made  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Morn* 
ing  Herald  and  Standard  to  allow  the 
corroboration  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  reports  made  to  them,  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  meeting  and 
about  to  be  brought  into  question.  It 
was  necessanr  that  corroborative  testi- 
mony should  be  obtained  of  the  short-hand 
notes  of  the  reporters  employed  by  Go- 
vernment ;  and  I  say  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  obtain  that  evidence. 
I  have  told  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  that  I  am  prepared  to  as- 
sent to  a  portion  of  this  Motion.  I 
am  prepared  to  make  a  return  of  all  monies 
paid,  of  all  instructions  given ;  and  shall 
add,  either  now  or  on  some  future  occasion, 
a  return  of  the  rate  of  payment  to  the  re« 
porters  employed  in  Mr.  Gumey*s  estab- 
lishment, both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  on 
similar  occasions.  But  I  now  come  to  a 
portion  of  the  Motion  which  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  most  decidedly  to  resist.  I  must 
oppose  the  last  two  retuma  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  an  insinuation  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  that  either  the  Morning 
Herald  or  the  Standard,  or  even  both  of 
them,  had  received  a  sum  of  money  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government, — that  some 
corrupt  practices  had  taken  place  between 
them  and  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Now,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  u  gen* 
tleman,  I  deny  the  truth  of  that  statement; 
and  I  do  maintain,  that  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  has  no  right,  in  the  shape  of  a  Motion 
Un  a  Return,  to  make  so  base  an  insinua- 
tion. I  might  as  well  make  a  Motion  for 
an  account  of  the  money  obtained  by  any 
Member  of  this  House  for  a  vote  which  he 
has  given.  This  species  of  insinuation  is 
calculated  to  convey  an  indelible  stain. 
I  say  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
public  papers  are  gentlemen  of  high  and 


honourable  feeling.  I  will  not  use  the 
same  expressions  as  the  hon.  Gentleman— 
j  though  I  might — and  say  that  it  is  dirty 
;  and  dishonourable  to  convey  a  contrary  in- 
'  sinuation ;  but  I  do  say  it  is  unworthy  of 
any  Member  of  this  House  to  do  so.  I  am 
quite  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  against  that  part  of  the 
I  resolution.  I  am  aware  I  give  the  hon. 
j  Gentleman  an  advantage,  of  which,  per- 
I  haps,  he  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself, 
and  because  I  refuse  the  return  he  will  re- 
peat the  insinuation  with  double  effect; 
but,  I  again  assert,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  I  can  use  in  this  House,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  as. 
persion  of  the  lion.  Gentleman.  So,  with 
regard  to  the  last  return,  the  names  of  the 
persons  now  employed  by  Mr.  Gumey  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  the  present 
proceedings  at  the  Com  Exchange  in  Dub- 
lin—lifter  the  experience  we  have  had  of 
the  posting  of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  as  a  spy, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  hold  up  those  persons 
to  public  execration,  and,  possibly,  to  place 
them  in  danger  of  sustaining  personal  in- 
jury. [Mr.  y.  Duncombe:  Not  the  names 
of  those  employed  at  the  Trial.]  llie 
words  of  this  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Motion  are, 

''  Alto  the  name  or  names  of  the  short-hand 
writers  appointed  to  furnish  the  Government 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Trial  of  *  llie 
Queen  against  O'Connell  and  others/'' 

Well,  but  I  say  those  persons  are  still 
employed  by  Mr.  Gumey ;  they  are  still 
attending  meetings  at  the  Com  Exchange, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  hold  them  up  to 
public  resentment,  and  probably  to  popular 
fury^-«I  shall  oppose  therefore  this  part  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion.  But  before 
I  sit  down  I  will  just  observe,  that  it  is,  in 
these  times,  no  easy  task  to  insure  public 
justice  against  great  offenders  without  in- 
curring some  public  obloquy.  I  have 
thought  it  my  painful  duty  to  risk  the  in« 
curring  of  such  obloquy;  but  it  is  ray 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  know  that,  upon 
the  whole,  I  have  succeeded  in  administer* 
ing  the  law  without  asking  for  any  ex- 
traordinary powers ;  putting  down  danger- 
ous turbulence  in  England,  and  bringing  to 
condign  punishment  great  public  offenders 
in  Ireland.  I  have  raithfully  and  honour- 
ably, I  trust,  pursued  the  path  of  duty, 
and  I  am  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  taunts 
or  attacks  of  the  hon.  Member.  I  will  re- 
mind the  House,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  given  his 
own  account  of  the  proceedings.  At  one 
Q2 
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time  be  attacks  the  Judges  &t  another  the 
humblest  officer  of  the  law— the  parish 
constable;  sometimes  he  appears  as  the 
advocate  of  his  friend,  the  doctor,  who  is 
now  an  outlaw  and  who  spouted  sedition 
from  the  pump  at  Deptford;  sometimes 
he  attacks  the  public  prosecutor,  at  others 
the  jury ;  nay  even  the  witnesses,  are  the 
objects  of  his  attacks.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  a  most  morbid  sensi- 
bility, which  is  excited  on  behalf  of  political 
offenders ;  he  has,  as  it  were»  an  instinctive 
dread  of  political  trials,  and  he  wishes  to 
bespatter  everybody  who — as  it  would 
seem,  to  his  great  terror — ^has  been  in- 
strumental in  causing  justice  at  last  to 
overtake  those  who  violate  the  law.  I  wish 
him  joy  if  that  line  of  conduct  recommends 
him  to  any  portion  of  the  community  out 
of  this  House;  but  my  appeal  is  to  the 
majority  in  this  House.  {Cheers  from  ike 
OpfMsition.']  To  this  majority,  I  say,  on 
both  sides  of  this  House,  i  es,  1  see  ranged 
opposite  to  me,  not  without  some  prepar- 
ation, a  strong  muster  of  the  party  opposed 
to  the  Government.  We  have  made  no 
such  preparation.  But  still  I  am  very 
confident,  of  the  success  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense,  the  good  feeling,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  succeed  in  his 
Motion. 

Lord  /.  Russell:  Sir,  I  certainly  have 
made  no  preparation  for  taking  part  ei- 
ther in  this  debate  or  in  the  division  upon 
the  Motion ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  ad. 
dress  the  House  otherwise  than  I  think 
myself  called  upon  in  consequence  of  one 
part  of  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  says  he  believes  it  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  those  concerned  in 
the  Executive  department  of  this  country, 
so  far  as  the  Home  Department  is  con- 
cerned,  to  send  persons  in  an  excited 
state  of  the  country  to  obtain  correct  re- 
ports of  what  passes  at  public  meetings.  I 
must  say  at  once,  and  1  should  be  wrong 
if  I  were  to  declare  what  I  should  consider 
to  be  my  duty,  if  there  were  an  excited 
state  of  the  public  mind  either  in  England 
or  Ireland,  if  large  meetings  were  held, 
and  if  it  appeared,  by  reading  the  reports 
in  the  newspapers,  that  what  passed  at 
those  meetings  had  anything  of  a  seditious 
or  dangerous  tendency,  I  should  consider 
it  my  duty  if  I  were  in  office  to  send  per- 
sons to  obtain  correct  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 1  do  not  know  that  I  should  do 
it  in  any  other  way  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  he  took,  namely,  by  ap- 


plying to  Mr.  Gurney,  the  short-hand 
writer,  to  ask  him  to  name  some  person 
in  whom  confidence  could  be  placed,  and 
sending  that  person  to  the  meetings,  in 
order  that  he  might  take  accurate  notes 
of  the  proceedings.  I  should  then  be 
enabled  to  judge — consulting  others,  of 
course,  and  more  especially  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown, — as  to  whether  the 
language  used,  and  the  tendency  of  it, 
were  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  in- 
stitute proceedings;  and  allow  me  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
security  for  the  country  if  the  Executive 
Government  did  not  act  so.  Is  it  possible 
to  allow  that  there  shall  be  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  reports  of  meet- 
ings, at  which  language— I  am  supposing 
a  case,  I  am  not  taking  any  particular 
case, — language  of  the  most  seditious,  of 
the  most  disloyal,  of  the  most  revolution- 
ary kind  shall  be  used,  and  that  be  known, 
not  only  to  the  meeting  to  which  it  was 
addressed,  but  to  the  whole  country — is 
it  possible,  I  say,  to  allow  all  this,  and 
that  the  Government  alone  should  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  and  verifying  the 
fact  of  such  language  being  used  ?  I 
should  think  the  country  would  be  placed 
in  great  danger  if  the  Minister  neglected 
his  duty  so  much.  I  say,  therefore,  at 
once,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  take  the  course  he  took; 
and  I  maintain,  leaving  it  to  his  responsi- 
bility  with  respect  to  the  meetings  in  Ire- 
land, that  it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly what  language  was  used  at  those 
meetings.  I  know,  that  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, persons  have  been  employed  in 
that  avocation  ;  when  it  has  been  the  case, 
as  it  appears  at  present,  that  short-hand 
writers  have  been  so  employed  and  regu- 
larly paid  a  salary  for  their  services,  I 
know  that  a  person  so  engaged  has  been 
termed  a  spy.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
diflPerent.  I  understand  a  spy  to  be  a  per- 
son employed  to  act  in  secret,  a  person 
who  goes,  not  to  public  meetings,  but  to 
the  secret  councils  of  discontented  or  dis- 
affected persons, — a  person  who  watches 
the  language  used  at  those  secret  meet- 
ings. The  obvious  danger  of  employing 
such  persons  is,  that  they  not  only  may 
report  beyond  the  truth,  but  they  may 
excite  that  very  disaffection,  and  sedition, 
and  treason,  they  were  employed  to  coun- 
teract. But  a  person  who  goes,  executing 
fairly  and  faithfully  the  commands  he  has 
recei?ed|  to  take  down  a  report  of  what 
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passes  at  a  public  riieeting,  excites  no  one, 
he  instigates  no  one  to  the  commission  of 
any  crime.  He  merely  observes  what  he 
sees,  and  takes  down  accurately  the  words 
he  hears.  How  can  people  complain  that 
a  public  meeting,  held  professedly  to  con- 
sider their  grievances,  should  be  attended 
by  reporters  for  such  a  purpose  ?  What 
right  have  they  to  complain  of  persons 
taking  down  their  words  and  observing 
their  conduct?  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proceeded  to  the  other  part  of  his 
conduct,  upon  which  I  certainly  should 
not  be  so  willing,  because  I  am  not  able, 
to  give  ao  opinion.  He  referred  to  the 
corroboration  which  he  had  required  from 
the  reporters  and  writers  of  certain  news- 
papers. If  that  was  merely  asking  that 
they  who  had  taken  down  reports  of  these 
proceedings  should  appear  at  the  trial  and 
should  give  their  evidence  of  what  they 
had  taken  down,  in  order  to  verify  what 
had  been  taken  down  by  the  Government 
reporters,  T  own  I  cannot  see  that  there  is 
matter  for  blame  in  that  case.  Whether 
or  not  the  credit  of  a  newspaper  may  be 
injured  from  its  being  known  that  their 
reporters  are  in  the  habit  of  assisting  Go- 
vernment in  State  prosecutions — that  is  a 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  newspapers — that  is  a 
question  of  newspaper  policy — a  matter 
of  newspaper  morality.  It  is  a  question 
with  which,  I  think,  the  Government  has 
no  concern.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
newspaper  proprietors  in  the  matter  ;  but 
merely  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  were 
prepared  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
other  witnesses.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  the  validity  of  his  defence  upon  this 
point,  with  regard  to  Mr.  C.  Ross,  de- 
pends upon  the  correctness  with  which 
Mr.  C.  Ross  observed  his  instructions.  If 
Mr.  Rosa  said  openly  he  was  to  make  his 
report  to  the  Government  department,  ei- 
ther in  Ireland  or  in  England,  and  if  he 
did  not  conceal  his  character  of  Govern  < 
inent  reporter,  why,  then,  the  instructions 
given  him  were  proper  instructions,  and 
properly  carried  into  effect ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Charles  Ross  had  concealed 
his  character  as  a  Government  reporter, 
and  if  he  had  thus  wormed  himself  into 
the  councils  and  the  projects  of  those 
engaged  in  the  repeal  agitation,  then  there 
can  not  be  a  doubt  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  must  see  that  some 
injury  baa  beeu  donei  and  that  bis  in- 


structions have  not  been  properly  carried 
out.  I  rose  for  the  purpose,  and  no  other, 
of  stating  what  I  should  consider  it  to  be 
my  duty,  had  I  been  employed  in  ^he 
service  of  the  Crown,  and  having  d  ne 
that  I  should  now  sit  down ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  indulged  in  a  taunt, 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  in  that 
House,  and  he  could  not  forbear  from 
alluding  to  it.  It  was,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  a  ''compact 
alliance,"  which,  he  says,  has  been  made 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  wishes  me  joy  of 
it.  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  effect 
that  was  produced  during  the  existence  of 
the  late  Government,  by  the  constant  re- 
iteration of  Mr.  O'Connell  being  the  di- 
rector of  the  proceedings,  and  the  disposer 
of  the  patronage  of  that  Government,  and 
how  much  injury  was  produced  by  that  en- 
tirely unfounded  slander.  Although  I  may 
sufiier  — although  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  a  "compact  alli- 
ance" between  Mr.  O'Connell  and  myself 
has  no  foundation — yet.  Sir,  I  will  never 
shrink,  if  I  see  Mr.  O'Connell  or  any  one 
else — if  I  see  Mr.  O'Connell,  or  some  one 
who  has  done  less  for  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs — some  one  who  has  less 
talent  than  Mr.  O'Connell  —  some  one 
who  is  in  a  more  humble  situation  in  life 
than  Mr.  O'Connell — yet,  whatever  ob- 
loquy it  may  expose  me  to,  I  will  never 
shrink  from  declaring  that  which  I  think, 
when  it  is  my  opinion  that  that  person  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial.  No  obloquy  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  cast  upon 
me— no  obloquy  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  party  can  cast  upon  me, 
shall  deter  me  from  doing  my  duty — nor 
from  stating  that  which  is  my  belief —nor 
what  is  my  sense  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's proceedings  with  respect  to  that 
trial.  My  belief  is,  that  if  the  same  of- 
fence had  been  committed  in  this  country 
— supposing  the  Attorney  General  here 
had  pursued  a  somewhat  similar  course  to 
that  adopted  in  Ireland — my  opinion,  I 
say,  is,  that  there  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent charge  from  the  judge,  and  a  dif- 
ferent verdict  from  the  jury.  That,  Sir, 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  say  that  be  the  per- 
sons brought  to  trial  who  they  may,  never 
will  I  cease  to  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the 
people  of  Ireland  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
those  rights  and  all  those  privileges  of 
which  the  people  of  England  are  so  justly 
proud. 
Mr,  7.  Duncombe  wished  to  be  permitted 
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to  say  a  few  words,  though  he  was  not 
strictly  entitled  to  reply.     He  wished  to 
set  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  right  on  one 
or  two  points.     He  had  never  accused  the 
Government  of  employing  spies,  when  a 
reporter  attended  on    their  behalf,  and 
avowed  what  was  his  object  at  a  public 
meeting.     He  had  never  connected   the 
name  of  Mr.  Bond  Hughes  with  that  of  a 
spy.     Mr.   Hughes  had  attended  public 
meetings,  he  acknowledged  himself  as  a 
Government  reporter,  and  at  those  meet- 
ings Mr.  Bond  Hughes  declared  that  he 
was  received  there  with  every  courtesy, 
and  that  every  facility  was  given  to  him  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings. 
He  believed  that  such  would  be  the  case 
at  any  public  meeting  to  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  send  a  reporter,  if  the  re- 
porter only  said  that  he  came  from  the 
Government,  and   avowed  the  character 
in  which  he  appeared.     He  believed  that 
no  objection  would  be  felt  against  such  a 
reporter  attending — he   considered    that 
no  objection  ought  to  be  felt  against  his  at- 
tending ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  such 
persons,  as  it  was  sure  means  of  making  the 
grievances  of  the  country  known  to  the 
Government.    To  come,  however,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Ross,  he  was  not  in  the  same  po- 
sition with  Mr.  Bond  Hughes;  and  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  of  em- 
ploying  Mr.   Ross,   it    must  have  been 
perfectly   well  known   to   him    that  Mr. 
Ross  was  the   servant  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle — that  he  was  in  the  pay  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.    He  must  have  known 
that  Mr.  Ross  was  employed  in  the  oppo- 
site interest,  and  then  to  take  such  a  per- 
son-—to  send  him  on  a  secret  mission  of 
this  sorty  it  was  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, if  he  could,  to  reconcile  that  to 
himself.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  no 
doubt,  before  he  did  this,   wrote  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to 
say,  '*  I  am  about  to  employ  one  of  your 
servants  on  a  mission  of  the  Government." 
Then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he 
gave  Mr.  Charles   Ross  certain  instruct 
tions.     Did  Mr.  Ross  obey  those  instruc- 
tions?   Mr.  Ross  was  examined  on   the 
trial,  and  he  was  asked  if,  when  he  went 
to  the  meetings,  he  had  given  any  notice 
of  his  being  an  agent  or  reporter  of  the 
Government?   How  was  that  question  an* 
swered  ?  With  the  words  "  Certainly  not." 
Well,  then,  he  said  this  was  acting  as  a 
•py.     Ha  really  thought  that  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  attend  to  what 
had  been  said  by  his  protegL     Mr«  Row 
was  asked  if  he  had  communicated  to  the 
agent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  that  he 
was  deputed  by  the  Government  lo  at- 
tend? 1*0  this  his  answer  was,  <^  Certainly 
not.*'    Here^  then,  was  another  part  c^ 
his  examination.     He  said  that  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  a  place  on   the 
platform — that    he  got  in    through    the 
means  of  a  Gentleman  connected  with  the 
Dublin  Evening  Post^  who  thought  that 
Mr.  Ross  was  in  the  same  interest  with 
himself.     He  afterwards  stated  be  wai  in 
the  service  of  the  Standard*   He  was  then 
asked  the  question — "  Did  you  apprite  the 
Standard  that  you  were  employed  by  the 
Government?"  Answer — "  Certainly  not." 
This,  then,  was  the  person  that  the  Go- 
vernment  had  employed  as  their  agent. 
He  was  the  agent  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Attorney  General  for    Ireland   and    the 
right  hon.  Baronet.     This  man,  he  said, 
so  acting,  came  under  the  description  of  a 
spy.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
say  that  such  a  person  was  trustworthy  ; 
but  he  left  it  to  the  country  whether  such 
conduct  was  honourable — whether  it  was 
becoming,  that  he  should  have  under- 
taken a  duty  and  not  avow  it.     He  af- 
firmed  that  it   never  was  known  in   the 
country  that  Ross  was  a  Government  re- 
porter until  he  was  called  to  be  examined 
as  a  witness.     And  now  with  respect  to 
the  Morning  Herald  and  the  Standard  he 
wished  to  observe  that  he  had  never  said 
one  word  against  Mr.  Jackson.     On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Jackson  reflected  great  credit  upon 
him ;   for  be  felt  ashamed  of  the  duty 
that    had    been    imposed     upon     him. 
At    the  close  of  the   examination,   Mr. 
Jackson    said,    **  So    help    me  God,    I 
was  not  aware  of  my  notes  having  been 
given  up.''    Mr.   Jackson  was  compro- 
mised by  no  act  of  his  own.    It  appeared 
from  the  statements  of  the  right  hoo.  Ba- 
ronet, that  he  had  applied  to  the  Morning 
Herald  and  Standard  for  assistance  to 
carry  on  his  prosecution,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  now  told  him  he  should  not 
have  the  Return  he  had  moved  for  as  to 
what  money  had  been  paid.     When  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  gave  it  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Ross,  who  was  in  the  employment  of 
the  Standard^  why  refuse  it  with  respect 
to  others  ?    Mr.  Ross,  in  hit  evidence^ 
says,  '<  I  would  not  have  taken  50,000^ 
to  come  OTtr,  unless  I  had  coma  in  tha 
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capacity  of  a  newspaper  reporter."  He 
afterwards  said  he  might  run  the  risk  of 
being  a  GoTeroment  agent  for  100,000/,, 
and  then  lowered  it  to  75,000/. ;  but  by 
Ros8*s  own  confeMion,  they  had  the  fact 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  known  to 
the  Irish  people  but  as  the  reporter  of  a 
newspaper,  when  he  was,  in  truth,  the 
agent  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded  to  a 
meeting,  at  which  he  was  present,  and 
that  had  reference  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hoo.  Member  for  Rochdale  for  stop- 
ping the  Supplies.  That  meeting  had 
come  to  the  resolution  that  they  had  per- 
fect con6dence  in  him  either  in  stopping 
or  granting  the  Supplies.  \Laughter.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  seemed  delighted  with 
the  idea,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  that  he  was  one  who  had  no  objec- 
tion to  granting  the  Supplies.  His  Motion 
that  day  had  no  reference  to  the  Supplies, 
and  it  was  uncandid  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  make  the  assertion,  because 
be  knew  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
that  subject.  Notwithstanding  the  taunts 
of  the  right  boo.  Baronet— and  he  must 
say  it  was  a  bad  vindication  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
recourse  to  old  stories — still  he  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed,  and  whether  it  were  a 
Judge,  a  Jury*  a  Public  Prosecutor,  or 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  were  mixed 
up  with  acts  of  oppression,  he  was  resolved 
to  submit  such  acts  to  the  consideration 
of  that  House,  as  long  as  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  it. 

Mr.  R»  M.  BelUw  remarked,  that  on 
this  oecasion  the  right  hon.  Baronet  bad 
repeated  a  statement  which  bad  been 
made  before,  and  to  which  a  full  answer 
had  been  given,  namely,  that  placards  had 
been  circulated,  describing  Mr.  Bond 
Hughes  as  a  spy  and  informer.  When 
did  that  proceedmg  take  place  ?  When 
Mr.  Bond  Hughes  appeared  to  have  been 
really  guilty  of  perjury,  swearing  that  to 
be  a  fact  which  was  known  not  to  be  true. 
But  what  was  Mr.  Bond  Hughes's  own 
sUtemeat  ?  That  be  went  to  Mr.  Kem- 
oiis'a,  and  to  Mr.  Kemmis's  clerk  to 
explain  the  mistake— that  he  did  explain 
that  mistake  in  vain  to  them — that  what 
be  bad  done  was  for  the  purpose  of  easing 
bis  own  conscience  which  they  had  never 
diselosed.  And  now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleosan  repealed  his  statement,  whilst  he 
losi  aifkl  of  Ihia  fact  with  respect  to  Mr. 


Bond  Hughes.  And  now,  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  Solicitor,  it 
was  one  to  which  no  explanation  up  to 
that  moment  had  been  given.  He  now 
called  upon  the  Irish  Attorney  General  to 
give  an  explanation  of  that  transaction. 
It  was  certainly  a  very  gross  transaction. 
A  witness  deposed  to  a  circumstance  which 
he  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  false.  He 
told  the  Crown  Solicitor  of  that  fact,  and 
yet,  not  only  had  the  Crown  Solicitor  a 
warrant  issued  upon  the  false  allegation, 
but  he  never  allowed  the  matter  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  permitted  a  gentleman  for  a 
considerable  time  to  remain  under  the 
imputation  of  having  committed  perjury. 
This  was  the  Crown  Solicitor's  conduct, 
and  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 
explanation  given  of  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  proceedings  which  had  produced 
the  impression  that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  those  proceedings,  there  had 
not  been  fair  play  ;  and  however  large 
might  be  the  majority  for  Ministers  in 
that  House,  he  said  that  this  impression 
must  remain  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question, 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question: — Ayes  144; 
Noes  73  :  Majority  71. 

Listof  the  Ayzs. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A*Court,  Capt. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arbuihnott,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Aslell,  W. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  11.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
BarriDgton,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bortbwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Banbury,  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Chapman,  A. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A. 
Cockbum,rt.hn.  SirG. 
CoUett,  W.R. 


Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egenon,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Filzmaurice,  hn.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Folletl,  Sir  W.  W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
GIadstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt 
Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J« 
Greenall,  P« 
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Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  U. 
Grogan,  £. 
Uainilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W.J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourl,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hD.Sir  H. 
Hardy,  J, 
Hayes,  Sir  £. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J, 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hughes,  W.B. 
Ilussey,  T. 
Irton,  S. 
Irving,  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Kemble,  H. 
JCnatchbull,rt.hn.Sir£ 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lincoln,  £arl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F, 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maclean,  D« 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Masterman,  J« 
Milnes,  R.  M. 


Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neville,  R. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Oswald,  A. 
Packe,  C. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
RendleshaoD,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Tomline,  G, 
Trotter,  J. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  U . 
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Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Baring,  rt.hn.F.T. 
Barnard,  £•  G. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bemal,  Capt. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
niewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bowes,  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W, 
Buller,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Carew,  bop.  ft.  S, 


Cave,  hon.  R.  O. 
Cobden,  R. 
Colborne,hn.W.N.R. 
Collett,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncannon,  Visct. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
EUice,  E. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Horsman,  £. 
Layardy  Capt. 


Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin.  J. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'FerraU,  R.  M. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Rarosbottom,  J. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O. 


StansBeld,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Stniti,  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thornely,  T. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  «. 
Wawn,  J.  T- 
Williams,W. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

DuQcombe,  T» 
Bellew.  J. 


Order  of  the  Day  read. 
On  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker  do 
lea?e  the  Chair— 

Reform  op  the  Representation — 
Stopping  the  Supplies.]  Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford rose  to  move  the  amendmeDt  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  : — 

'*  That  the  several  Petitions  which  had  been 
received  and  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  com- 
plaining that  this  House  is  not  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  said  allegation ; 
and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  Esti- 
mates be  postponed  till  such  Committee  shall 
report  thereon.'' 

The  House  was  aware,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said,  that  many  such  petitions  had 
been  presented,  and  that  up  to  that  mo- 
ment no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the 
allegations  which  they  contained.  He 
would  beg  particularly  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  one  petition 
which  had  been  presented  from  Birming- 
ham, agreed  to  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  the  allegations 
of  which  were  most  remarkable  and  strik- 
ing, and  yet  the  Committee  on  public  pe- 
titions had  not  thought  proper  to  print  it. 
The  petition  to  which  he  referred  alleged, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  at  present  constituted,  did  not  re- 
present the  people:  secondly,  that  it  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  country  ; 
thirdly,  that  a  large  number  of  the  Members 
of  which  it  was  composed  bad  obtained 
their  seats  by  the  most  disgraceful  bribery 
and  corruption  ;  fourthly,  that  its  proceed* 
ings  were  for  the  most  part  influenced  by 
selfish  and  party  motives,  rather  than  by 
considerations  of  justice  and  a  due  regard 
to  the  wants  and  interests  of  the  people; 
and  furtberi  that  tb«  House  iystematicalty 
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disregarded  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and 
legislated  in  utter  recklessness  of  their 
welfare*  Now,  his  proposition  was,  that 
a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contained 
in  this  and  the  other  petitions  of  the  same 
nature,  before  they  proceeded  further  in 
▼oting  the  Estimates.  He  thought,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  House  could  not 
claim  to  represent  the  feelings  and  opin- 
ions of  the  country,  or  if  they  thought 
they  did,  why  did  they  not  at  once  declare 
that  the  allegations  contained  in  the  peti- 
tions were  unfounded  ?  He  was  not  now 
contending  for  the  extension  of  the  Fran- 
chise,  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  con- 
cededy  but  he  would  put  it  to  the  House 
whether  some  improvement  in  the  repre. 
sentation  of  the  people  ought  not  to  take 
place  ?  If  the  people  had  no  respect  for 
the  Legislature  by  whom  the  laws  were 
made,  how  could  they  be  expected  to  re- 
spect the  laws?  Thus  it  was  that  the 
country  could  only  be  kept  under  by  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  military  force. 
They  must  maintain  the  Government  either 
by  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  laws, 
or  by  a  la^e  military  force.  When  he 
brought  forward  his  proposition  on  a  for- 
mer evening  for  postponing  the  Supplies 
until  the  grievances  of  the  people  should 
be  considered,  it  was  objected  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
Gisbome),  that  his  Motion  was  not  suffi- 
ciently specific.  He  hoped  the  Motion 
be  was  now  submitting  would  be  consi- 
dered sufficiently  distinct  in  its  object  to 
satisfy  his  hon.  Friend,  and  that  it  would 
have  the  advantage  of  his  support.  He 
had,  however,  some  ground,  be  thought, 
for  being  surprised  at  the  objection  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  to  the 
course  he  had  taken,  because  that  hon. 
Member  had  himself  proposed  that  the 
grievances  of  the  people  should  be  consi- 
dered before  voting  the  Supplies.  That 
was  the  constitutional  principle  for  which 
he  was  now  contending.  He  was  not 
seeking  to  delay  the  business  of  the  House 
by  adjournments,  and  it  was  far  from  his 
intention  vexatiously  to  persevere  in  a 
course  which  had  not  some  reasonable 
ground  of  success.  There  was  no  man 
from  whom  he  had  expected  more  cordial 
lupport  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  and  yet  in  the  very  outset  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  disclaimed  all 
tyopatby  with  the  Motion*    It  was  hit 
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intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  his  Amendment,  which  the  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving. 

Mr.  Blewitt  seconded  the  Amendment, 
feeling  convinced  that  it  was  fully  justified 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  He  had  himself  presented  peti- 
tions to  this  House,  denying  that  the  peo- 
ple had  any  confidence  in  their  present 
Representatives,  and  every  day's  experi- 
ence tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion 
that  they  legislated  in  that  House  for 
themselves.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
they  had  passed  a  law  to  exempt  certain 
hon.  Members  and  noble  Lords  from  pen- 
alties which  they  had  incurred,  and  this 
was  done  upon  the  ground  of  ignorance 
of  the  law.  He  should  like  to  know  how 
far  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law  would 
avail  any  wretched  individual  who  might 
be  charged  with — he  would  not  say  a 
crime— but  with  an  infringement  of  the 
law?  Would  his  ignorance  of  the  law 
diminish  his  punishment  one  atom  ?  The 
people  saw  that  the  legislation  of  that 
House  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
depriving  the  people  of  their  bread,  and 
putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords.  He  would  ask  the  House  to 
permit  him  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  an 
American  writer,  which  was  extremely 
apposite  to  the  occasion. 

<'To  a  man  (the  hon.  Member  read)  who 
looks  with  sympathy  and  brotherly  regard  on 
the  mass  of  the  people — who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  '  lower  classes,'  England  presents 
much  which  is  repulsive.  Though  a  Monarchy 
in  name,  she  is  an  aristocracy  in  fact ;  and  an 
aristocratical  caste,  however  adornedlby  private 
virtue,  can  hardly  help  sinking  an  infinite  chasm 
between  itself  and  the  multitude  of  men.  A 
privileged  order  possessing  the  chief  power  of 
the  State,  cannot  but  rule  in  the  spirit  of  an 
order^  cannot  respect  the  mass  of  the  people ; 
cannot  but  feel  that  for  them  government 
chiefiy  exists  and  ought  to  be  administered  ; 
and  that  for  them  the  nobleman  holds  is  rank 
as  a  trust.  The  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
at  the  present  moment  is  a  mournful  commen- 
tary on  English  institutions  and  civilization. 
The  multitude  are  depressed  in  that  country 
to  a  degree  of  ignorance,  want,  and  misery, 
which  must  touch  every  heart  not  made  of 
stone.  Tn  the  civilized  world  there  are  few 
sadder  spectacles  than  the  contrast  now  pre- 
sented in  Great  Britain,  of  unbounded  wealth 
and  luxury  with  the  starvation  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  crowded  into  cellars 
and  dens  without  ventilation  or  light,  com- 
pared with  which  the  wigwam  of  the  Indian 
is  a  palace.  Misery,  famine,  brutal  degrada- 
tiooi  in  the  naighbourhood  and  presence  of 
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itately  nuiosioDS  which  ring  with  gaiety  and 
dazzle  with  pomp  and  unbounded  profusioc, 
shock  us  as  no  other  wretchedness  does.  It 
is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  private  charity  of 
England,  though  almost  includible,  makes  lit- 
tle impression  on  this  mass  of  misery — thus 
leaching  the  rich  and  titled  to  be  just  before 
being  generous,  and  not  to  look  to  private  mu- 
nificence as  a  remedy  for  the  evib  of  selfish 
institutions.'' 

The  hoo.  Member  concluded  by  saying 
that  be  was  much  obliged  to  the  House 
for  its  attention. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question  :-^Ayes  91 ; 
Noes  15:  Majority  76. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


Acland,  T.  D. 
A*Court,  Capt. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  U.  J. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Harrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  6. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  6. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Cave  hon.  R.  O. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cockburn,  rt.  bo.SirG. 
CoUett,  W.  R. 
Corry,  right  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Denison,  £.  B, 
Dickinson,  F. 
Douglas,  8ir  U. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
£gerton,  W.  T. 
£liot.  Lord 
£8cott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J* 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Miloes 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 
Govllmm,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Gieeoali,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  O.  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
iiodgfODiR. 


Lint  of  the  Nobs. 


Hope  hon.  C. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hussey,  T. 
Irton,S. 
Kemble,  H. 
KnatchbuU,rt.hn.SirE 
Lincoln,  £arl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeiU,  D. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Mundy,£.  M. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hn.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  $. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Richards,  R. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.hn.T.B.C. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trotter,  J. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TSLLBRS. 

FreenaDtle,SirT. 
BviDff,H. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Biewitt,  R.  J. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bo  wring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Cobden,  R. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 
O'Connell,  M. 


Plumridge,  Capt. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLEBS. 

Crawford,  8. 
Fielden,  J. 


House  in  Committee  of 

Supply— Navy  Estimates.]  On 
the  Question  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
544,960/.  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  to 
defray  the  Expense  of  victualling  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  and  Marines, 

Dr.  Bouning  said,  he  thought  wheo  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  vote  more  than 
half  a  million  of  money  in  one  sum,  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  more  detailed  in- 
formation of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  expended  than  was  furnished  in 
their  estimates.  The  different  articles  i««- 
quired  and  their  cost  should  be  stated. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  before  he 
should  agree  to  this  grant  he  was  desirous 
of  having  some  explanation  from  the  gal- 
lant Admiral  opposite  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  with  reference  to  a 
few  points  connected  with  the  Naval  aer* 
vice.  First,  he  wished  to  know  if,  in  the 
local  newspapers  it  was  true,  that  Naval 
o6Bcers  and  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  were  employed  on  the  West  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
Poor-rates,  and  in  compelling  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  make  a  second  rate  before 
the  first  was  collected.  This  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  Westport ;  and  it  was 
also  stated,  that  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Castle- 
bar  said,  that  he  would  encourage  every 
resistance  to  a  second  rate.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  read  extracts  from 
Castlebar  and  Galway  newspapers,  to 
the  effect,  that  Poor-rate  collectors  had 
been  regularly  embarked,  with  policemen, 
as  protectors,  on  iKHtrd  Her  Majesty's 
war-steamers ;  and  only  a  storm  bad,  by 
the  sea-sickness  it  occasioned  among  the 
land-lubbers,  prevented  the  disagf^ahle 
consequences  that  might  have  ensued 
from  such  unseemly  attempts  to  ooerce 
the  eoUection  of  rates  by  the  OMans  of 
thirty-six  pounders.  But  for  the  "  flag 
of  truce,**  which  had  heen  hung  out  be- 
tween himself  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  Home  Offiooi  he  shoold  cer« 
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laialy  dwell  upon  this  digcreditable  appro- 
priatioo  of  our  gallant  Naval  forces  to  so 
distaslefal  a  service  ;  as  it  was,  be  would 
only  observe,  tbat  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  contemplated  the  extension  of 
bis  system  into  districts  at  present  free 
from  Somerset  House  despotism,  he  should 
consider  the  inconveniences  which  might 
result  from  having  to  enforce  his  scheme 
by  the  employment  of  war-steamers  on 
the  Enelish  coast.    He  would  now  come 
to  aDOtner  subject^  the  equipment  of  our 
war-steamers ;  and  he  must  say  he  thought 
Ibere  had  been  great  neglect  in  applying 
the  principle  of  the  Archimedean  screw, 
which  had  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  because 
if  it  had,  he  was  satisfied  it  could  have 
been  adopted  with  the  greatest  safety  and 
success.    The  Rattler  steamer  had  been 
set  apart  for  trying  experiments  with  that 
screw,  but  he  believed  she  was  employed 
in  trying  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Brunei 
and  other  parties,  to  the  detriment  of  Mr. 
Smith.    They  bad  ample  proof  of  the 
superioritv  of  the  Archimedean   screw, 
because  the  French  steamer  Archimede, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinviile, 
which    accompanied   Her  Majesty  from 
Treport,  had  beaten  all  the  other  vessels 
of  tbe  squadron,  except  the  Royal  jacht. 
Then,  again,  he  wished  to  know  what  was 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  the  Great 
Britain,  that  had   been   built    in  dock, 
at  Bristol,  and  when  she  was  finished  it 
was  discovered  that  the  dock  entrance  was 
so  soiall  she  could  not  be  got  out.    There 
she   was  caught  in  a  mouse-trap.     He 
believed  the  present  was  the  most  conve- 
nient time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  grievances  of  naval  offi* 
cers^  and  he  would  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  tlie  Masters.    The  rank  of  lieutenant 
was  nominally  open  to  them,  but  they 
seldom  had  it  conferred  upon  them  ;  and 
felt  serious  dissatisfactmn  when  they  found 
yoong  gentlemen  put  over  the  heads  of 
men  who  had,  perhaps,  commanded  vessels 
when  the  youngsters  were  unborn.     He 
most  mention,  however,  with  great  appro- 
botioo,  the  promotion  of  one,  the  master  of 
the  Nemesis,  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  our  Chinese  operations.    That 
promotion  certainly  did  high  honour  to 
the  Admiralty  and  great  credit  to  the 
servioe.    The  clerks,  he  considered,  had 
not  jostiee  done  to  their  merits,  for  they 
were  doomed  to  all  the  hardest  woiic,  and 
had  not  the  hononrs  of  the  commission 
Opened  to  them,  having  nothiog  to  look 
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to  but  a  pursership.  When  a  gallant 
officer  was  acting  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
matters  in  these  respects  should  be  im- 
proved. He  could  not  help  alluding  to 
the  case  of  one  who  had  served  with  him 
on  board  a  brig  under  the  gallant  Officer 
during  the  last  American  war,  and  who 
was  now  no  higher  than  a  secretary  at 
Woolwich,  where  he  got  hard  work  on  only 
150/.  a  year.  He  condemned  the  plan  oi 
discharging  the  boys  from  the  Navy,  after 
the  term  of  their  apprenticeship  had  ex- 
pired, and  he  thought  some  regulations 
ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  re-entry. 
When  there  was  some  difficultv  in  getting 
good  seamen,  they  ought  to  keep  in  the 
service  those  boys  who  had  already  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  gunnery.  The 
rule  was  to  take  no  boys  for  the  service 
under  98lb.  weight,  and  he  believed  that 
the  boys  coming  from  the  Gilbert  Unions 
and  unions  under  local  acts  were  gene- 
rally full  weight ;  while  those  coming 
from  other  unions  were  short  weight.  The 
gallant  Officer  also  condemned  the  use  of 
tbe  ten-gun  brigs. 

Sir  G.  Cockbum  would  endeavour  to 
answer  upon  every  point  that  bad  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
lant  Member  began  his  spoecb  by  find 
fault  with  die  Boud^  for,  as  it  was  all 
permitting  their  steam-vessels  to  be  em« 
'oyed  in  the  collection  of  the  Poor-rates. 

e  (Sir  George  Cockbum)  told  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Captain,  that  if  he  knew  of  his 
own  knowledge  that  such  was  the  fact,  he 
would  not  contradict  him.  But  he  could 
assure  him,  that  he  had  not  heard  anything 
on  the  subject,  and  he  did  not  believe  it. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  force 
on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  which  had 
orders  to  assist  and  support  the  magistrates 
and  civil  authorities  and,  their  presence 
might,  therefore,  have  had  a  moral  efiect 
in  enabling  the  civil  authorities  to  collect 
the  Poor  rates  or  other  dues,  but  he  had 
not  heard  and  did  not  believe,  that  any 
naval  officer  had  been  employed  collecting 
Poor  rates  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  [Captain  Pechelli  '*  No."3  he  (Sir 
G.  Codibom)  appealed  to  the  House  whe- 
ther tbe  gallant  Officer  had  not  so  stated. 
In  all  plaoes  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
their  ships  were  moored,  the  officers  were  all 
very  well  treated,  and  the  people,  who  came 
in  great  numbers  on  board,  af^ieared  much 
pl^ised  with  the  flght,  and  showed  no 
symptoms  of  ill-feeung,  and  our  officers 
when  a^^hore  received  every  mark  of  za* 
spect  fin)ma]l  dasses :  but  inquiry  should  be 
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made  as  to  whether  any  officer  of  the  Navy 
had  80  employed  himself  as  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Memher  had  insinuated.  The  next  point 
that  was  dwelt  upon  was,  that  in  reference 
to  the  Masters.  Neither  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Commodore  (Sir  C.  Napier),  nor 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Captain,  could  have  a 
greater  respect  for  this  class  of  men  than 
he  had.  He  did  not  agree*  however,  in 
opinion  with  them,  that  the  masters  ought 
to  be  placed  exactly  in  the  same  rank  as 
lieutenants.  The  Admiralty  had  placed  the 
master  of  a  line-of-battle  ship  upon  a  higher 
amount  of  jaay  than  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  ship.  The  other  masters  were  placed 
on  exactly  the  same  amount  of  pay  as  the 
other  lieutenants.  If  they  put  the  masters 
in  the  same  situations  as  lieutenants,  they 
would  be  doing  away  with  that  principle 
upon  which  the  service  had  hitherto  been 
conducted.  That  principle  was,  that  these 
officers  should  pass  through  a  certain  time 
of  servitude  before  they  were  made  lieute- 
nants^ but  the  masters  might  have  been  in 
the  merchant  service,  and  from  thence  go 
into  a  man-of-war  at  once  with  the  rank 
of  master.  He  thought  that  this  was 
a  different  line  altogether  to  that  mark- 
ed out  for  lieutenants,  and  he  consi- 
dered that,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  it 
was  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
masters  in  the  merchant  service  were 
brought  up  in  all  the  hard  work  of  sea- 
men ;  most  of  them  had  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship. They  were  excellent  men, 
and  no  doubt  very  valuable,  but  still,  as  he 
before  said,  their  line  was  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  other  classes  of  the  profession . 
They  were  sometimes  made  lieutenants 
and  captains  when  they  signalised  them- 
selves by  some  particularly  gallant  action, 
or  performed  some  good  service  to  the  coun- 
try, but  these  cases  were  the  exceptions,  and 
not  the  seneral  rule.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever,  wi£  it  to  be  supposed,  that  he  said 
anything  disparagingly  of  that  class  of 
men.  He  had  no  such  intention,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  wished  to  give  them  every 
satisfaction  that  was  in  his  power  to  obtain 
for  them.  It  was  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  as  to  how  their 
situation  could  be  possibly  improved.  The 
next  subject  of  observation  from  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  was  the  Archimedean 
screw.  With  respect  to  that,  the  Board 
were  only  anxious,  before  they  laid  out 
much  money  in  its  general  adoption,  to 
ascertain  the  fullest  iSvantages  that  were 
to  be  gained  firom  it,  and  the  greatest  im- 
provements that  could  be  made  in  it,    iSx* 


Smith  and  Mr.  Brunei  had  agreed  to  aict 
together  in  their  exertions  to  discover  what 
was  the  best  description  of  screw,  and  he 
hoped  that  some  material  improvements 
would  yet  be  made,  and  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  on  the  termination 
of  the  present   experiments,  to  test  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Steinman  Steinman's  pro- 
peller.    Whichever  proved  to  be  the  best, 
the  Admiralty  would  adopt.     The  screw, 
as  hitherto  tried,  was,  after  all,   a    very 
awkward  arrangement,  it  occupied  a  large 
space  of  the  body  of  the  vessel,  leaving  it 
only  connected  by  the  keel,  and  conse- 
quently rendering  the  vessel  proportion- 
ately weak.  His  impression,  however,  was, 
that  they  would  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  a  screw  which  would  be  better  than  the 
paddle-wheels.     It  was  only  about  two  or 
three  days  ago,  that  an  officer  of  the  Navy 
had  called  upon  him  and  said,  that  he  had 
just  come  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  saw 
a  vessel  of  seven  or  eight  horse  power  with 
a  horizontal  wheel  in  her  bottom,  which 
enabled  her  to  go  at  the  rate  of  about  eight 
knots  an  hour.     This  vessel  was  described 
as  a  very  great  improvement,  and  he  had 
sent  down  one  of  the  chief  engineers  to  look 
at  it.     As  to  the  steam  boats,  various  im- 
provements were  daily  suggested.  Govern- 
ment were  trying  every  thing  they  possibly 
could  to  improve  them.     They  saw  of  what 
great  importance  they  must  very  soon  be- 
come, and  they  were  endeavouring  to  find 
out  the  best  description  for  sea  service,  and 
he  had  no  doubt,  that  in  the  event  of  war, 
we  could  turn  out  a  better  and  a  stronger 
fleet  of  steam-boats  than  they  could  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.     With  respect  to 
the  secretaries  to  Commodores,  the  gallant 
Officer  was  mistaken.    In  1838,  an  order 
was  made,   that  the  clerk  to  the  Senior 
Officer  at  Woolwich,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  should  receive  a  salary  of  150/.  a- 
year  each,  but  they  were  not  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  Secretaries  of  Flag  Officers. 
With  respect  to  the  particular  case  which 
the  pliant   Officer  had   mentioned,  the 
individual  in   question,   who,  he  under- 
stood,   was  a  good  officer,  had  written 
to  him    (Sir    G.   Cockburn),   describing 
the  hardship  of  his  situation,  and  he  (Sir 
G.  Cockburn)  proposed  to  appoint  him  as 
a   purser^  but   he  stated   that    he    was 
so'  circumstanced  that  he  could  not  serve 
again  afloat,  and,  therefore  sought  only  for 
an  appointment  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Dockyards.     He  had  accordingly  given 
in  his  name  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, with  whom  that  patronage  lay,  and 
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he  hoped  that  he  ^ould  he  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation on  that  estahlishment.  The  next  point 
of  the  gallant  Officer's  speech  was  with  re- 
spect to  the  hoys.     Now  these  hoys  were  al- 
lowed lo  enter  for  five  years  if  they  wish- 
ed, and  they  were  kept  for  that  time.  As  to 
allowing  them  to  continue  permanently  in 
the  Navy,  it  should  he  recollected^  that 
the  Admiralty  were  tied  down  to  a  par- 
ticular numher  of  men    and    boys,  and 
they    could  not    keep  the  boys    to    the 
exdusion  of  men,  particularly  when  they 
wanted    men  to    man    their  ships.      It 
was  impossible  for  the  gallant  Officer  to 
know  the  claims  which  were  made  upon 
the  Admiralty  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  ships ;  and,  tied  down  as  he  was   to 
a  certain  number  of  men,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  more  boys  in  the  service. 
Besides,  even  if  he  'were  able  to  do  so,  he 
was  not  sure  that  it  would  be  the  wisest 
course.     He  was  one  of  those  who,  after 
great  experience,  thought  that  it  was  va- 
luable in  this  country  that  seamen  should 
run  the  tour  from  the  Navy  to  merchant 
shipSy  and  back  again  from  merchant  ships 
to  men-of-war.  On  board  men-of-war  they 
took  great  paios  to   instruct  the  men  in 
gunnery,  and  when  men  were  paid  off 
they  took  their  turn  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, having  some  knowledge  of  gunnery. 
Others  came  into  the  Navy  in  their  places, 
and  fljso  obtained  a  knowledge  of  gunnery, 
ao  that  if  a  war  should  come  they  would 
find  a  large  number  of  seamen  in  the  mer- 
chant service  possessinc  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  gunnery.     There   was  another 
thing — when  men  went  from  the  Navy 
into  the  merchant  service,  they  got  some 
hard  rough  work,  and  not  so  well  fed  and 
taken  care  of,  this  made  them  anxious  to 
get  back  to  the  Navy ;  besides  which  this 
circulation  of  men  kept  up  a  good  feeling 
between  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  ser- 
vice, and  was  rather,  therefore,  a  benefit 
than  otherwise.    The  next  point  was  rela- 
tive to  captain's  clerks.     The  case  of  the 
clerks  was  considered  by  the  Naval  and 
MUitary  Commission  of  which  Lord  Minto 
and  others  of  the  then  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty   were    members.      But    there  was 
this  difference  between  clerks  and  others 
— that  the  clerk  was  chosen  by  the  cap- 
tains.    If  a  captain  wanted  to  benefit  a 
man,  he  took  him  on  board  and   made 
him  his  clerk,  and  he  was  responsible  to 
the  captain,  and  to  nobody  else,  and  when 
the  captain  moved  about,  he  took  his  clerk 
with  him  wherever  he  went,  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  any  one.    Therefore,  though 


a  clerk  might  be  a  long  time  in  the  ser« 
vice,  yet  it  should  be  recollected,  that  he 
was  not  brought  into  it  originally  through 
the  Admiralty,  they  therefore  had  not  quite 
the  same  claims  on  the  public  as  others, 
but  by  continuing  in  the  Service,  they  rose 
to  be  Pursers,  Secretaries,  &c     He  did  not 
recollect  what  was  the  pay  of  a  clerk,  but 
he  knew  there  were  no  class  of  persons 
from  whom  he  received  so  many  appli- 
cations  for  employment,    from  which  it 
might  be    inferred,    that    their  situation 
was   not  a  bad  one.      The   next    point 
was  with  respect  to  the    ten-gun  brigs: 
he  thought  that  those  vessels  had  bmn 
very    much    maligned    in    that    House. 
He  had   had   a  great  number  of   those 
vessels  under  his  orders,  and   had  found 
tbem   to  be  good  little   vessels.     Those 
vessels  were  only  dangerous  from  the  inat* 
tention  of   those  commanding   them,  by 
carrying  too  much  sail,  and  when  there 
was  not  a    good  crew  of  active  seamen 
on  board  to  take  in    sail  quickly.      He 
had  often  seen   them  in  company   with 
him  make  better  weather  in  gales  than 
the    eighteen-gun    briei,  and    he    knew 
of  a  ten-gun  brig  which  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth on  a  surveying  expedition  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  a  more  violent  or  de^r- 
ate  sea  could  not  be  met  anywhere.    That 
vessel  remained  out  for  four  years,  and 
brought  home  the  identical  topmasts  and 
top  gallant-masts  which  she  had  taken  out. 
Now,  he  did  not  think  that  the  same  could 
be  said  of  any  eighteen-gun  brig.     There 
had  also  been  an  instance  in  the  China  seas 
where  a  ten-gun  brig  withstood  a  typhoon, 
whilst  an  eighteen-gun  brig  was  laid  on 
her  broadside,  and  nearly  lost     However, 
although  he  had  seen  ten-gun  brigs  make 
very  good  weather,  and  had  known  them 
to  be  most  useful,  still  he  admitted  that 
they   were    vessels   he   did   not   entirely 
admire,  for  in   very  few  instances  were 
they  to  be  relied  on  as  good  sailers.    They 
were  now  getting  rid  of  them  as  fast  as 
they  could,  and  substituting  vessels  of  a 
better  construction,  and  which  would  sail 
better.     He  had  now,  he  believed,  an- 
swered the  different  points  to  which  the 
gallant  Officer  had  referred  and  he  trusted 
he  had  shown  there  was  no  ground  for  the 
complaints  that  he  had  advanced. 

Captain  Pechell  wished  to  explain.  He 
had  not  said  that  the  Officers  of  the  men- 
of-war  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  actually 
went  themselves  to  assist  in  the  collection 
of  Poor-rate,  but  he  had  stated  that  the 
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ships  themselves  had  been  made  offices 
for  the  collection  of  the  rate. 

Sir  C.  Napier  said,  that  it  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  that  when  the  House  was 
in  Committee,  about  to  vote  away  millions 
of  money,  there  should  be  so  thin  an  at- 
tendance of  Members,  for  frequently  since 
the  House  had  gone  into  Committee,  there 
were  scarcely  more  than  forty  Members  in 
the  House.  He  also  noticed,  that  when- 
ever the  House  went  into  Committee  upon 
the  Navy  Estimates,  the  reporters  shut  up 
their  books  immediately,  and  the  country 
was  left  totally  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on 
which  millions  of  the  public  money  were 
voted  away.  He  denied  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  himself  or  his  gallant  Friend  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  gallant 
Admiral  opposite.  His  only  motive  was 
to  benefit  the  Navy.  There  were  a  few 
points  connected  with  the  present  Vote  to 
which  be  wished  to  call  attention.  He 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  improvement, 
if,  instead  of  paying  seamen  thirteen 
months'  wages  in  the  year,  that  they  should 
be  paid  for  twelve  months,  and  that  their 
wages  should  be  raised  to  21.  per  month. 
This  would  be  a  small  additional  expense 
and  a  great  benefit  to  the  seamen.  He 
would  then  go  to  work  with  the  petty 
officers,  than  whom  no  class  of  men  were 
more  necessary  to  keep  up  the  discipline 
of  the  Navy.  He  believed  that  the  mutiny 
of  1797  would  never  have  occurred,  or 
would  have  been  easily  put  down,  had  the 
petty  officers  at  that  time  been  better  paid 
and  better  treated.  He  would  propose 
that  the  first  class  of  petty  officers  should 
receive  double  the  pay  of  the  common 
Seamen,  and  that  the  second  class  should 
receive  one-and-a-half  the  pay  of  a  com- 
mon seaman.  He  also  wished  that  there 
should  be  an  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
paying  seaman.  The  sailor  was  allowed 
to  draw  his  wages  in  slops  and  necessaries. 
He  was  generally  careless,  and,  after  re- 
turning from  long  service,  he  found  often 
that  he  had  drawn  the  greater  part  of  his 
wages,  and  had  often  only  a  few  pounds 
coming  to  him,  which  were  not  sufficient 
to  support  him  until  he  got  another  ship. 
He  thought  that  some  change  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  gallant  Admiral.  He  now  came 
to  the  boys.  It  appeared  that  no  boy 
would  be  allowed  to  enter  who  did  not 
\veigh  ninety-eight  pounds,  and  if  those 
boys  got  into  good  ships  with  good  officers, 
they  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 


ness; their  education  was  looked  after, 
their  moral  conduct  was  watched  over,  and 
they  were  taught  seamanship;  but  after  a 
certain  age  they  were  dismissed.     They 
came  home  at  seventeen --to  use  a  vulgar 
expression  <^  *'  Hobble-de-boys,   neither 
men  nor  boys."    These  boys  very  often 
could  not  get  ships.    They  came  up  to 
London,  and  crowded  the  lodging-house* 
frequented  by  their  class,  where  they  were 
taught  every  description  of  vice.     Tliey 
were  taught  to  drink  and  chew  tobacco — 
they  had  a  fiddler  to  play  for  them  and 
women  to  dance  with  them,  and  they  were 
made  adepts  in  every  kind  of  vice.     He 
thought,  that  whatever  money  it  might 
cost,  the  Government  was  bound  to  take 
these  boys  on  board  the  flag  ships,  and 
provide  for  them  in  preference  to  intro- 
ducing new  hands  into  the  service.    With 
respect  to  pensioned  seamen,  he  thought 
the  present  Government  went  too  far  in 
allowing  them  their  pension  and  their  pay 
together — it  would  oe  a  better  arrange- 
ment to  allow  them  increased  wages,  say 
25/.  a  year.     In  his  opinion,  twenty-One 
years  was  too  long  a  period  for  a  sailor  to 
look  forward  to  for  a  pension,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  if  he  got  a  pension  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years'  service.    Relative 
to  Masters,  he  thought  that  LieutenantSi 
who  had  not  interest  to  get  on,  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  the  Merchant  service, 
in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  become 
Masters,  and  he  was  sure  that  that  ar- 
rangement would'secure  them  good  officers 
to  fill  the  situation  of  Master.     With  re- 
spect to  ten -gun  brigs,  nothing  would 
convince  him  that  they  were  good  vessels, 
and  he  was  glad  they  were  getting  rid  of 
them.     He  (Commodore  Napier)  was  glad 
to  find  that  it  was  intended  in  future  not 
to  keep  officers  and  vessels  idle  in  port,  but 
to  send  them  to  sea  for  exercise.  The  gal« 
lant  Admiral  said,  they  were  to  be  sent  on 
summer  cruises,  but  he  (ComoKxlore  Na« 
pier)  hoped  they  would  be  sent  on  winter 
cruises.    Summer  cruises  were  not  what 
made  good  sailors,  but  let  them  be  sent  in 
winter  to  cruise  off  the  Hebrides,  and  there 
they  would  see  what  a  gale  of  wind  was. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  complained  of  the 
want  of  information  regarding  the  details 
of  this  Vote.  He  thought  it  very  hard 
that  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  Royal 
Marines  should  be  so  slow.  He  knew 
Officers  who  had  been  in  that  corps  for 
forty  vears,  and  had  attained  no  higher 
ratik  than  that  of  Captain. 
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Mr.  Tnfhell  called  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  the  claims  of  a 
iDOBt  meritorioQB  class  of  Officers  in  Her 
Majesty's  dockyards,  the  inspectors  of  ship. 
Wrights.  These  Officers  performed  duties 
of  a  more  responsible  nature  than  the  quar- 
terman»  having  to  superintend  two  gangs 
twenty  men  and  boys  each,  instead  of  one 
gang  of  twenty-five  men,  who  used  to  be 
under  the  quarterman's  superintendence. 
The  quarterman*s  pay  was  from  160/.  to 
1 80/.  a  year,  whilst  the  inspector  of  ship- 
wrights had  only  100/.  Their  duty  was 
to  appoint  the  men  to  their  work,  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  executed,  and  to  keep 
the  men  to  their  tasks.  When  the  salary 
waa  first  fixed  only  five  days'  work  in  the 
week  was  required  of  them.  They  have 
now  to  work  eight  days,  whilst  their  salary 
remains  the  same,  besides  which  they  had 
so  allowance  for  working  extra  hours, 
when  extraordinary  exertions  might  be  re- 
quired as  for  docking  and  grounding  ships. 
Bat  besides  the  lowness  of  their  salary, 
their  superannuation  was  calculated  on 
too  reduced  a  scale  for  forty  years*  service 
•^twenty  as  workman,  ten  as  leading  man, 
and  ten  as  inspector,  they  were  only  en- 
titled to  13-14ths  of  their  pay  as  superan- 
nnation,  or  32/.  lOs.  a  year;  whereas,  by 
working  for  the  same  time  in  an  inferior 
sitoation,  they  would  be  entitled  to  nearly 
th4  aame  amount  of  retirement.  In  some 
cases,  he  understood,  they  would  even 
have  less  superannuation  than  if  they  had 
continued  as  working  men.  A  shipwright 
who  had  served  twenty  years  received  a 
retiring  allowance  of  20/.  per  annum, 
whilst  if,  in  addition  to  these  twenty  years, 
he  had  served  anything  less  than  fifteen 
years  as  inspector,  he  would  only  be  en- 
titled  to  25/.  per  annum,  or  61.  in  addi- 
tk>n  for  fourteen  years'  service.  He 
brooght  the  case  of  this  deserving  class 
of  officera  before  the  House  in  no  party 
spirit,  but  solely  from  a  sincere  desire  to 
do  justice  to  men  who  discharged  respon- 
sible duties  for  which  they  were  ill-remu- 
nerated, and  should  leave  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  and  the  First  Naval  Lord 
in  full  confidence,  that  if,  in  considering 
the  case,  they  agreed  with  him  in  thinking 
the  remuneration  of  the  inspectors  inade- 
quate, they  would  (notwithstanding  the 
suggestion  might  come  from  his  side  of 
the  House),  rise  the  salary  of  this  class  of 
officers  in  proportion  to  the  work^nd  re- 
sponsibility which  were  imposed  upon  them. 


Mr.  IXdney  Herbert  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  agreed  in  the  inadequacy 
of  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  inq>ectors, 
but  thought  that  their  scale  of  superan* 
nuation  was  calculated,  perhaps,  on  too 
low  a  basis,  and  would  consider  their  case. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  of  126,836/. 
to  defray  the  Salaries  of  Officers  and  con- 
tingent Espenses  in  the  Admiralty  Offices, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty, 

Captain  12oiis  wished  to  make  a  few  ob 
servations  on  the  state  of  the  Navy  gene 
rally.  It  was  part  of  the  calculations  o^ 
the  Admiralty,  he  believed,  that  in  case  of 
war  they  could  command  the  services  of 
about  800  steamers  in  the  Navy  or  Mer- 
chant'servtce,  who  would  be  able  to  sweep 
the  narrow  seas.  Now,  he  should  like 
much  to  know  whether  there  were  200 
officers  in  the  Navy  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  know  anything  of  steam-engines  or 
machinery,  or  about  the  management  of  a 
steam-ship.  At  least,  one^half  of  Her 
Majesty's  steamers  were  commanded  by 
officers  who  could  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  steam  machinery,  and,  who,  conse- 
quently, instead  of  commanding  their  own 
ships,  were  the  mere  servants  of  their  own 
engineers,  and  utterly  incapable  of  seeing 
that  any  necessary  evolution  was  properly 
performed.  As  to  the  complements  of  the 
sailing-vessels  and  their  offioera  in  ma-> 
ncBnvring,  he  recollected  the  anecdote 
which  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Commander  opposite,  who  said 
that  when  on  the  coast  of  Syria  an  evolu- 
tion had  been  performed  by  the  French 
squadron  in  a  style  so  admirable  that  the 
British  ships  could  not  match  it.  He  re- 
gretted, aa  a  man  who  had  been  at  sea  for 
thirty  years,  that  we  should  have  any 
cause  to  shrink  from  competition  with  the 
French,  a  people  who  had  been  infisrior 
to  us  for  500  years.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  employ  officers  to 
command  ships  who  had  been  twenty 
years  on  shore,  while  young  and  active 
officers  were  laid  on  the  shelf.  He  had 
said  this  himself  to  Lord  Haddington,  and 
told  him  that  while  this  system  was  acted 
upon,  it  was  impossible  they  could  have 
one  man  fit  to  command  a  ship.  He  bad 
often  seen  line-of-battle  ships  get  under 
weigh  with  500  or  600  men,  in  a  manner 
so  shameful  and  disgraceful,  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  the  tears  stand  in  a  sea- 
man's eyes.  The  French,  owing  to  the 
great  care  and  pains  which  their  Govern* 
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ment  had  bestowed  of  late  years  on  the 
education  and  practice  of  the  Officers,  and 
the  manning  of  the  ships,  could  now  get 
under  weigh  in  a  manner  to  extort  the  ad- 
miration of  their  rivals.  Officers  of  twen- 
ty-five years  standing  were  considered  too 
young  for  employment  in  the  British  ser- 
vice ;  he  remembered  that,  some  two  or 
three  years  ago,  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  told  himself  and  the  gallant 
Commodore  opposite,,  that  they  were  too 
young  to  have  an  opinion  on  a  naval 
question.  Yet  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  commanded  a  fleet  before  he 
was  of  his  (Captain  Rous's)  age,  and  he 
was  now  fifty  years  old.  In  the  navy  no 
man  was  allowed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
years  of  discretion  until  he  could  no  longer 
see  with  his  own  eyes,  hear  with  his  own 
ears,  or  chew  with  his  own  teeth.  He 
wished  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  ships  which 
were  now  in  process  of  construction,  chiefly 
on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  principle.  He  would 
venture  to  prophesy  that  this  system  would 
share  the  fate  of  many  former  systems, 
and  that  the  surveyor's  ships,  on  which  so 
many  millions  had  been  expended,  would 
one  day  only  be  fit  for  firewood.  In 
1808,  when  he  entered  the  service, 
the  74- gun  ships  of  the  same  class 
as  the  Forty  Thieves,  were  the  best 
ships  in  the  service,  except  the  captured 
French  80*8,  of  the  class  of  the  Malta, 
Canopus,  Ac.  In  course  of  time  they 
were  condemned,  and  became  a  bye-word. 
The  10-gun  brigs  were  at  one  time  consi- 
dered the  best  and  swiftest  ever  built,  and 
bad  superseded  the  old  14-gun  brigs.  In 
the  American  war  we  built  corvettes  so 
narrow,  that  they  could  not  stand  up 
under  canvass.  The  first  that  went  to  sea 
verv  nearly  foundered  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
and  when  the  captain  reported  this,  and 
added,  that  it  was  one  of  the  severest 
gales  of  wind  he  had  ever  witnessed,  the 
Admiralty  turned  round  upon  him,  and 
said,  '*  No  wonder  then  if  it  was  the 
case,  for  any  vessel  would  be  nearly  lost 
in  such  a  gale."  Ail  the  Captains  after 
this  reported  favourably,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Admiralty  did  not  relish 
cold  water  being  thrown  on  any  of  their 
projects.  The  28-gun  frigates,  of  500 
tons,  since  known  as  the  donkey- frigates, 
were  at  one  time  considered  as  desirable 
ships,  he  had  himself  commanded  one  for 
four  years,  in  which  he  had  sailed  81,000 
miles.  He  reported  to  the  Admiralty 
that  it  would  make  a  fine  merchantman, 
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but,  that  as  a  man-of-war,  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  and  he  found  to  his 
astonishment,  that  there  were  only  two 
others  who  had  reported  unfavourably, 
because  they  knew  that  they  would  ruin 
their  prospects  if  they  did.  The  18-gua 
brigs  were  famous  in  the  service  for  their 
excellent  qualities,  and  were  converted  into 
ships ;  this  was  known  to  be  an  Ad- 
miralty  whim,  and  every  man  reported 
favourably  of  them,  except  Captain  Dun- 
das,  son  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  wrote  word  back,  that  they  bad 
spoiled  a  very  fine  brig,  and  turned  her 
into  a  very  bad  ship.  This  Officer  was 
written  to,  both  privately  and  publicly, 
by  Mr.  Croker,  to  withdraw  his  letter,  but 
he  insisted  that  he  was  right,  and  right  he 
certainly  was,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
dissentient  voice  in  the  service  two  years 
aflterwards,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
Admiralty  of  the  day  no  longer  took  any 
interest  in  them.  He  mentioned  this  in 
order  that  when  they  heard  such  flourish- 
ing accounts  of  Sir  William  Symonds' 
ships,  and  the  Penelopes,  they  might  be- 
lieve as  little  of  it  as  possible,  unless  they 
heard  the  contrary  side.  The  fastest  and 
finest  vessel  he  had  ever  seen,  was  the 
Water. Witch,  built  by  Mr.  White,  which 
was  purchased  into  the  service  eight  or 
nine  years  ago.  It  remained  five  years  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  last  year  the  Ad- 
miralty sent  down  to  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard, to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
that  would  be  necessary  to  put  her  into  a 
complete  state  of  service.  The  surveyors 
surveyed  her,  and  reported  that  it  would 
cost  about|6,400/.,  he  believed  that  was  the 
sum,  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
correct  him  if  he  misstated  it — and  that 
she  was  not  a  good  sailer.  It  was  sup- 
posed the  Admiralty  would  order  her 
to  be  broken  up,  but  Mr.  White,  of  Cowes, 
when  he  heard  of  the  affair,  sent  up  word 
to  say,  that  he  would  take  the  contract 
into  his  hands,  and  complete  her  for  ex- 
actly one-half  of  the  estimate  of  the  dock- 
yard. Why  did  he  mention  this,  except 
in  order  to  prove  that  every  report  from 
the  dock-yard  of  ships  not  built  by  them- 
selves, or  built  in  a  merchant's  yard,  was 
to  be  received  with  extreme  suspicion,  if 
it  was  not  utterly  worthless  ?  There  they 
were  all  combined,  and  many  of  them 
hated  one  another  like  poison.  Many  of 
these  builders  in  the  dock-yards  to  his 
knowledge,  did  so,  and  all  joined  to  pre- 
vent any  other  person  building  ships  for 
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Her  Majesty's  service.  Ef ery  man  who 
commanded  a  yacht  knew  that  there  were 
men  in  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  or  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  as  much  superior 
to  Sir  W.  Symonds,  as  that  naval  archi- 
tect was  to  a  common  shipwright.  He  had 
beard  every  Admiralty  in  turn  attempt  to 
humbug  the  House,  because  there  used  to 
be  nobody  to  find  them  out,  but,  thank 
God,  since  the  peace  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
do  that,  on  account  of  so  many  Gentlemen 
having  yachts  of  their  own,  who  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  subject ;  so  that 
the  House  could  no  longer  be  bamboozled 
year  after  year  as  they  had  been  formerly. 
If,  then,  those  sneaking  fellows  were  not 
misleading  them,  the  good  sense  of  the 
House  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against 
the  Admiralty  Board.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  was  best  to  employ  active  men, 
who  had  been  always  at  sea,  and  never 
had  been  laid  on  the* shelf,  or  some  valu- 
able old  OfiBcers,  who  had  been  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  eentury  on  shore,  who 
knew  nothing  about  a  ship,  and  of  whom 
the  only  good  that  could  be  hoped,  was, 
that  they  might  have  a  good  right-hand- 
man  as  a  Lieutenant  or  Master,  that  they 
would  invariably  hold  their  tongues  on  all 
occasions,  and  that  they  would  give  very 
good  dinners  to  the  Lieutenants  and  Mid- 
shipmen, when  they  entertained  them. 

Sir  O.  Cockbum  hoped,  when  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  did  him  the  honour  to 
quote  him,  he  might  be  at  least  quoted 
fairly  and  truly,  for  he  would  venture  to 
Bay,  that  he  never  had  used  such  an  ex- 
pression to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer, 
or  to  any  one  else,  that  he  was  too  young 
to  give  an  opinion.     What  he  did  say  was, 
that  the  gallant  Officer  had  made  use  of 
an  expression  regarding  an  old  and  gal- 
lant Officer  which  he  thought  not  very 
becoming.      He  apologised  for   his  own 
age,  and  said  that  he  hoped,  after  what 
had  passed,  the  House  would  not  refuse  to 
hear  an  old  Officer.    With  respect  to  the 
charge    which   the  gallant    Officer    had 
thought  proper  to  bring  against  the  Ad- 
miralty, he  could  only  say,  that  what  he 
had  stated  against  them  generally  was  not 
more  true  than  what  he  stated  against  him 
individually.    He  defied  any  Board  to  take 
more  pains  than  they  had  done  since  they 
came  to  the  Admiralty  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  building  of  the  Navy.     He 
considered  Sir  W.  Symonds  to  be  a  man 
to  whom  the  service  was  very  much  in- 
debted, and  who  had  made  great  improve- 
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ments  in  the  build  of  ships,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  free  to  say  that  he  did 
not  think  his  ships  were  perfect,  and  he 
knew  that  when  persons  took  up  a  system, 
they   sometimes   became  too  exclusively 
attached  to  it;  so  it  was  felt  right  that 
some  check  should  be  kept  on  that  valu- 
able Officer.    They  had  directed  all  the 
master-shipwrights  to  be  called  together 
at    Woolwich,    to     endeavour    to     find 
out    the   best   mode    of  building    ships 
for    strength   and    efficiency.      He    be- 
lieved   they  had,  between   them,  got  at 
what   appeared  to  him  to  be  perfection, 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  sterns.     Three  of  the  most 
talented  native  artists,  who  had  gained 
the  highest  prizes  in  mathematics,    and 
written  the  best  essays,  were  sent  back  to 
Chatham  to  meet  and  examine  the  build- 
ing of  the  ships,  and  they  had  given  in  a 
very   elaborate  statement,  giving  reasons 
why  every  ship  had  faults,  and  why  per- 
fection had  not  been  yet  obtained.    They 
were  now  employing  those  persons  to  build 
a  ship  themselves,  in  order  to  show  whe- 
ther they  could  not  produce  the  best  ship 
in  the  world.    The  Admiralty,  therefore, 
were  not  to  be  told  that  they  were  taking 
no  pains  to  improve  the  Naval  Architec- 
ture of  the  country.     Great  advances  had 
been  already  made.    The  Vernon  frigate, 
it  should  be  remembered,  was  nearly  of  the 
same  tonnage  as  the  Victory,  which  had 
been  the  flag  ship  in  some  of  our  largest 
naval  battles.     All  classes  had  advanced  ; 
he  remembered  that  even  the  twenty-eight 
gun  frigates  were  thought  most  desirable 
ships;    when  he  went  to  sea  first,   they 
were  looked  upon  to  be  almost  perfection. 
There  was  the  little   frigate  Dido,   with 
twenty-six    nine-pounders,    which    went 
alongside  of  one  of  the  largest  French  fri- 
gates and  captured  her,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  H.  Blackwood.     The  gallant 
commodore  had  said  that  the  French  fleet 
on  the  Syrian  coast  got  under  weigh  in  a 
manner  so  brilliant,  that  the  British  could 
not  imitate  them.     But,  per  contra^  he 
(Sir  G.  Cockburn)  had  been  told  by  the 
captain  of  the  Asia,  that  being  under  the 
lee  of  the  land  with  three  or  four  French 
ships  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  British 
ship  was  the  only  one  which  stood  it  out. 
He  believed  that  if  we  had  a  French  squad- 
ron off  Brest  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  an 
English  squadron  after  it,  the  gallant  Gap- 
tain   would   soon    find  there  were    some 
officers  in  the  Navy  who  knew  their  busi- 
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nesi.  It  wai  very  etsy  to  get  up  in  the 
Houie  and  tey  that  our  officers  were  un* 
•killed  or  unpractised,  bat  he  would  under- 
take to  say,  that  when  occasion  arose  it 
would  be  found  that  there  was  as  much 
zeal  and  ardency  as  during  the  war,  though 
there  could  not  well  be  the  same  extent 
of  practice,  when  three- fourths  of  the 
officers  were  on  half-pay.  He  entertained 
not  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  would 
manifest  as  great  superiority  over  other 
nations  as  they  had  ever  done. 

Rear-Admiral  Dufuias  said,  it  ought 
not  to  go  abroad  that  there  was  anything 
like  failing  in  our  officers  or  our  men. 
On  the  contrary  he  would  say,  that  having 
known  the  Navy  forty*years,  he  had  never 
known  it  in  a  better  condition.  The  men 
were  better  educated,  better  fed,  with  much 
less  punishment  than  formerly,  and  better 
exercised  at  the  guns.  He  said,  therefore, 
there  were  just  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as 
ever  came  out  of  it. 

Captain  Pechell,  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  the  French  fleet  should  have 
been  praised  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Navy,  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  opposite,CBptain  Rous, 
state  bis  opinions  in  the  independent 
manner  he  had.  It  was  a  good  example 
to  naval  Officers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Houie.  The  hon,  and  gallant  Member 
then  proceeded  to  praise  the  qualities  of 
the  Waterwitch,  and  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  the  vessels  now  building.  He 
bad  not  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  opposite  to  impugn  those,  but  to 
allude  to  a  previous  date,  when  vessels 
were  built  which  could  neither  be  put 
alongside  an  enemy,  nor  were  able  to  run 
away  from  one.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  appeared  offended  at  the  report 
of  the  Shipwreck  Committee,  but  he  as- 
sured him  that  it  was  of  no  use  for  any 
individual  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  such  ships  as  were  there 
alluded  to,  for  the  country  at  large  disap- 
proved of  them.  There  was  a  disgraceful 
instance  of  a  ship  of  war  being  in  such  a 
condition  that  she  was  actually  taken  by 
a  pirate,  and  the  crew  murdered.  With 
respect  to  the  experiments  now  making 
with  the  Archimedean  screw  in  the  Rattler, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  that  the  experi- 
ments were  now  making  by  Mr.  Brunei 
over  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  the  inventor  of 
the  screw,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  vessel  sailed  nearly  a  knot  less  every 
time  she  was  tried.  While  the  vessel  made 


ten  knots  under  Mr.  Smith,  she  now  only 
made  eight.  This  was  not  fair,  and  was 
calculated  to  be  highly  injurious  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who  would  have  the  discredit  of 
the  failure,  and  he  thought  that  this  ex. 
planation  was  due  to  that  Gentleman. 
The  Members  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty received  their  half-pay,  while  the 
other  officers  holding  offices  of  emolu- 
ment under  the  Crown,  or  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, or  in  holy  orders,  had  not  the  like 
privilege.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Admiral  receiving  his 
half-pay,  but  let  the  principle  be  fairly 
carried  out.  There  was  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Sir 
James  Gordon,  a  gallant  Officer  who  had 
served  his  country,  and  was  now  going 
about  with  a  wooden  leg;  he  could  not 
receive  his  half-pay,  and  why  should  he 
not  be  put  on  the  same  footing  in  that 
respect  as  the  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital? Why  did  not  the  Government 
apply  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  their  opinion,  whether  Sir  J.  Gor- 
don could  or  could  not  legally  receive  his 
half-pay  and  if  there  was  a  doubt,  let  the 
gallant  officer  have  the  benefit  of  it.  He 
must  complain  too  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Income  Tax  pressed  upon  officers  and 
their  families.  These  were  points  which 
be  trusted  the  hon.  and  gallant  Admiral 
would  give  his  attention  to:  they  were 
subjects  which  lay  Lords  might  not  under- 
stand,  but  officers  expected  relief  from 
those  who  had  lived  with  them  and  sailed 
with  them ;  and  now  there  was  a  strong 
Government  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  gal- 
Isnt  Admiral  would  attend  to  the  sugges- 
tions he  had  thrown  out. 

Captain  Rout  explained  that  he  had 
never  entertained  the  idea  that  the  French 
navy  was  superior  to  ours  in  anything. 
He  had  quoted  a  speech  formerly  made 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Commodore.  He 
(Captain  Rous)  had  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the 
country;  and  if  war  were  unfortunately 
to  arise,  he  would  stake  his  existence 
upon  them. 

Sir  C.  Napier  congratulated  the  House 
and  the  country  that  naval  Officers  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  laying  aside 
party  considerations,  had  boldly  spoken 
out  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  oppo- 
site had  done  upon  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  navy.  When  he 
(Sir  C.  Napier)  had  brought  the  state  of 
the  Navy  under  the  consideratioo  of  tha 
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Houie,  and  was  supported  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  StaflTordtliire,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  said  it  was  a 
bed  thing  when  naval  Officers  combined 
together  against  the  Government  on  naval 
matters;  but  he  thought  there  was  no- 
thing more  advantageoas  to  the  country 
than  for  naval  Officers  to  combine  together 
to  reform  and  correct  the  deeds  of  every 
Admiralty,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  The  Pe- 
nelope had  been  represented  as  a  splendid 
vessel,  perfectly  dry,  and  never  shipping 
a  drop  of  water,  while  it  was  notorious  to 
all  but  the  captain  of  that  vessel,  that  so 
far  from  being  dry,  she  was  almost  always 
under  water,  and,  like  a  large  porpoise, 
only  came  up  once  an  hour  to  breathe. 
She  was  only  fit  to  drown  the  men.    The 
boo.  and    gallant   Officer   entered    into 
a  technical  comparison  of  the  qualities  of 
the  Penelope,  the  Albion,  the  Rodney,  the 
Powerful,  and  the  cost  of  the  build  of  each ; 
contending  that  it  was  useless  to  build 
ships  at  a  vast  expence  carrying  only  six 
guns  more  than  those  built  at  a  far  less 
expense.     He  recommended  that  vessels 
of  that  class  now  on  the  stocks  should  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  begun  afresh.     In 
respect  to  what  he  had  formerly  said  as  to 
the  evolutions  of  the  French  fleet,  he  re- 
peated that  their  evolntions  were  perform- 
ed in  a  masterly  manner  in  fine  weather. 
But  the  French  ships  were  manned  by 
young  men.    As  men  grew  older,  they 
grew  more  idle,  more  disposed  to  rest 
quietly  at  anchorage,   than   to  exercise 
their  ships ;  but  if  we  pursued  the  same 
system  as  the  French,  and  got  young  offi- 
cers to  command  the  ships,  and  young 
Admirals  to  command  the  fleets,  we  should 
exhibit  the  same  activity,  and  there  was 
not  the  least  doubt  we  should  beat  them 
out  and  out.    But  that  was  not  our  sys- 
tem. At  Malta, for example,therewasaship 
bearing  an  Admiral's  flag  who  was  seventy-, 
five  years  of  age.     When  it  was  considered 
that  half  of  our  young  officers  were  brought 
up  in  the  large  ships  lying  at  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth,  could  the  House  be  sur* 
prised  that  the  French,  or  the  Americans 
or  any  other  nations  beat  us  ?    He  did 
not  blame  the  officers,  but   he  blamed 
the  Admiralty,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  he  blamed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  for  not  assenting  to  the  very  mo- 
derate proposition  he  (Sir  Chsrles  Napier) 
had  made,  of  appropriating   15,000/.   to 
enable  old  officers  to  retire.     If  they  de- 
sirad  to  compete  with  their  rivals^  they 


must  do  as  the  French  did,  and  have 
young  men  of  forty  to  command  their 
fleets.  Before  he  consented  to  the  vote, 
he  wished  to  know  if  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  had  changed  the  opinions  he  had 
formerly  expressed  on  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty? 

Sir  George  Cochburn  would  not  say 
anything  about  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  which  was  not  of  his 
creation.  While  he  was  at  the  Board  he 
would  do  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  when  he  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  he 
would  retire.  When,  however,  the  gallant 
Officer  said  that  no  one,  except  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Penelope,  would  say  that  she 
was  a  dry  vessel,  and  when  she  was  called 
a  mere  porpoise,  he  must  refer  to  a  letter 
from  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  who  was  at  sea 
with  her,  having  her  under  his  command ; 
and  he  declared  that  during  the  time  she 
was  with  the  squadron,  there  were  gene- 
rally heavy  seas,  and  when  she  was  to  lee- 
ward of  him  he  had  ordered  her  to  steam 
to  windward  againit  a  heavy  sea,  and  that 
she  appeared  to  do  so  without  straining, 
and  was  perfectly  dry. 

Admiral  Dundas  bad  received  a  private 
letter  from  Captain  Jones,  saying   that 
she  had  completely  succeeded,  and  was 
the  best  sea  boat  he  ever  knew. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  Vote  of  495,656/.  to  defray  the 
charge  for  Military  Pensions  and  Allow- 
ances connected  with  the  Navy, 

Mr.  W.  Williams  urged  that  this  Vole 
should  be  postponed  until  further  expla- 
nation were  given  in  the  printed  Estimates 
respecting  it.  All  that  he  required  was, 
that  a  similar  statement  to  that  affixed  to 
the  Army  Estimates  should  be  printed 
with  the  Navy  Estimates. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  explained  that  formerly 
the  Vote  included  items  which  were  pot 
now  contained  in  it;  if  they  had  been, 
there  would  have  been  a  considerable 
reduction  this  year,  instead  of  an  in- 
crease. 

Sir  C.  Napier  wished  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Admiralty  to  a  subject  he 
had  alluded  to  before,  namely,  that  if  an 
officer  lost  a  limb,  or  received  a  wound 
nearly  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  he  did 
not  get  anything.  He  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
had  had  a  shot  wound  himself  in  one  of 
his  legs.  If  he  were  to  receive  a  wound 
in  the  same  leg  again,  two  inches  deeper, 
be  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension :  but  if 
it  were  to  be  in  the  other  leg,  and  not  so 
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deep  as  to  make  a  wound  equal  to  the 
lost  of  a  limb,  he  should  get  no  pension 
at  all.  He  thought  in  future  it  would  be 
fair  and  just,  where  an  officer  received  a 
wound,  that  he  should  be  examined  by  a 
medical  man,  who  should  report  to  the 
Admiralty  what  pension  he  ought  to 
have. 

Sir  O.  Cockbum  said,  that  if  the  wound 
were  not  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the 
officer  received  a  gratuity ;  but  if  it  was 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  be  got  a  pen- 
sion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Several  other  Votes  were  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Monday^  March  4,  1844. 

If fXOTftS.]  BfLLfl.  JHiMr^l*-  Jndidia  Cominittee  of 
Piiry  Couodl  BUI  Amendment 

PrfiNx/e.— 2*-  Bow  BrickhUl  Estate. 

PxTJTioifs  PBcniTTBO.  By  Earl  Powif,  ftom  DyflVyn 
Ciwyd,  and  17  plaoes,  agaiint  Unkm  of  Seei  of  St  Aaaph 
and  Baogor ;  and  (nm  Bittre,  for  the  lame,  and  in  ft- 
YouT  of  a  Btthoprie  at  Maacbciter.— From  NetUeoombe, 
Treborough,  and  SU^gomber,  against  Alteration  of  the 
Com  I  Laws.  —  From  Haslingden  Union,  agatnat  Poor 
Laws  Amendment  Act.— By  the  Harqucas  of  Normanby. 
ftom  Baliysax  School,  complaining  of  the  Board  of  Cha- 
iltaUe  Oonatiooi  (Iretand). 

Repeal  Agitation  (Ireland).]  The 
Marquess  of  We$tmeatk  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  state- 
ment which  he  made  during  the  debate  on 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanbj).  He  stated 
on  that  occasion,  that  in  a  certain  parish 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had 
since  died,  was  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  clerical  functions  in  conse- 
qu^ce  of  his  having  refused  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  the  Repeal  Rent,  and  the 
Agitation  of  the  Question  of  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  From  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Westmeath)  on  that  subject,  he  assumed 
its  truth ;  but  when  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby),  on 
a  former  occasion  in  that  House,  read  a 
letter  in  contradiction  to  that  statement, 
be  appeared  to  hesitate  in  reiterating  the 
statement,  for,  with  the  courtesy  that  was 
due  from  one  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  to  another,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  write  to  Ireland  after  that  contra- 
diction, ID  order  that  be  might  ascertain 
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if  the  statement  which  had  been  made  to 
him  would  be  still  maintained.  He  had, 
since  that  period,  referred  to  parties  ia 
Ireland  on  the  subject,  and  he  found,  by 
that  reference,  that  what  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion  was  substantially  the 
fact.  He  had  stated  that  the  clergyman 
was  suspended,  but  if  he  had  used  the 
word  superseded  he  would  have  been  more 
correct  in  what  he  said.  That  clergyman 
had  exercised  his  influence  in  preventing 
the  collection  of  money  amongst  his  pa- 
rishioners for  the  purpose  of  being  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Repeal  Agitation. 
He  had  also  refused  to  assist  in  that  Re« 
peal  Agitation,  or  to  aid  in  one  of  the 
monster  meetings  which  had  taken  place 
in  Westmeath  last  year;  and  the  conse- 
quence  of  his  adopting  that  line  of  con- 
duct was,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese  sent  word  to  the  clergyman 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray)  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  send  a  curate  to  officiate  in  the 
clergyman's  chapel  for  three  subsequent 
Sundays.  The  curate  did,  according  to 
that  intimation,  attend  and  officiate  at 
the  chapel  for  three  subsequent  Sundays, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  monster 
meeting  in  Westmeath  he  preached  in 
that  chapel;  so  that  the  clergyman  (Mr. 
Murray)  had  been  superseded  in  his  own 
parish.  The  noble  Marquess  opposite 
might  ask  on  what  authority  he  made 
that  statement,  but  the  noble  Marquess 
must  be  aware  that  political  addresses 
from  the  Altar  became  publicly  known 
in  Ireland  throughout  the  surroanding 
districts,  and  were  very  freely  talked  over 
whilst  they  possessed  novelty.  In  order 
that  their  Lordships  might  understand 
what  the  nature  of  the  meeting  was,  at 
which  Mr.  Murray  refused  to  assist,  be 
(the  Marquess  of  Westmeath)  would  de- 
scribe to  them  the  language  which  two 
Bi»hops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
used  on  that  occasion.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  14lh  of  May  last,  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  papers  which  advocated  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  that  6fty-ooe  priests 
attended,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  was  in  the  chair.  At  the  dinner 
which  took  place  after  the  meeting,  Dr. 
Cantwell,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
said  that  the  Irish  deserved  and  should 
have  self-government,  and  he  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  the  glorious  demon- 
stration which  they  had  on  that  day  made, 
and  which  showed  that  Westmeath  was 
fully  alive  to  the  hopelessness  of  England 
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reoderiog  justice  to  Ireland,  and  it  also 
showed  that  they  were  determined  to  co- 
operate with  their  countrymen,  under  the 
peaceful  guidance  of  their  wise  leader,  in 
removing  the  degrading  stigma  of  infe- 
riority, and  raising  Ireland  again  to  the 
dignity  of  a  nation.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Cantwell,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
who  used  language  of  a  similar  nature 
and  import.  He  felt  it  his  duty  as  a 
Magistrate  to  bring  this  subject  before 
their  Lordships,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
had  done  so  with  sincerity,  perhaps  with 
earnestness,  but  with  a  perfect  freedom 
from  party  feeling. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  that 
the  substantial  portion  of  the  case  would 
be  best  met  by  reading  to  their  Lord- 
ships a  denial  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr,  Cancweli  of  any  interference  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray  in  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  functions.  The  noble  Marquess 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  mode  of  making 
out  his  case.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
made  a  specific  charge,  which  was  met  by 
a  specific  denial,  upon  which  the  noble 
Marquess  retorted,  by  reading  not  only  a 
speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell, 
but  the  speech  of  another  titular  Bishop 
also.  Certainly  that  was  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  conspiracy  rather  farther  than 
it  had  been  carried  even  of  late  years. 
He  had  received  by  this  day's  post  a  letter 
from  the  Right  Rev.  person.  Dr.  Cant- 
well, who  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
either  spoken  or  written  a  word  to  the 
late  Dr.  Murray,  parish  priest  of  Clon« 
mellon  (four  miles  from  the  residence  of 
the  Marquess  of  Westmeath),  and  that 
for  the  fourteen  years  that  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  which  Dr.  Mur. 
ray  had  been  forty- five  years  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  he  had  lived  with  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship,  and  had  always  regarded  him 
with  respect,  esteem,  and  affection.  He 
stated  that  he  had  never  written  a  word 
to  the  Rev.  Gentleman  on  the  subject  of 
Repeal,  and  he  concluded  his  letter  by 
stating  that  though  the  season  when  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  died  was  one  of  great 
severity,  he  (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cant- 
well) travelled  thirty  miles  to  attend  the 
solemn  offices  of  the  Church  at  his  funeral, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  clergymen 
and  1,600  laymen  attended,  and  on  that 
occatioo  be  expressed  the  greatest  regret 


for  the  loss  of  so  exemplary  a  pastor,  and 
one  characterized  by  such  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  That  would  show 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  had  not  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  writer.  Now, 
after  that  letter,  what  grounds  remained 
for  the  charge  of  interference  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray?  The  only  ground  on 
which  the  charge  rested  was,  that  a  curate 
had  attended  the  chapel  of  Clonmellon 
for  three  Sundays.  Why  the  aged  and 
Rev.  Gentleman  after  having  performed 
the  duties  of  parish-priest  upwards  of 
forty  years,  left  his  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  curate  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  shortly  before  his  death.  The 
letter  further  slated  that  the  Rifi^ht  Rev. 
Prelate  perceived  that  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Westmeath)  said  the 
statement  was  generally  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonmellon,  but  he  (Dr. 
Cantwell)  believed  that,  so  far  from  itt 
being  generally  accredited,  no  man  of 
respectability  in  that  part  of  the  country 
entertained  the  opinion  that  such  was  the 
fact.  Having  acquainted  their  Lordships' 
with  the  contents  of  that  letter  he  would 
not  make  a  single  remark  on  the  subject 
in  addition,  as  he  thought  the  letter  itself 
was  a  sufficient  answer. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  said,  that 
their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  decide 
between  the  two  statements.  He  believed 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  as  regarded  the 
person  %vho  gave  him  the  information  if 
he  mentioned  his  name;  and  therefore  he 
would  sooner  have  himself  eiposed  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  exaggerated  the  cir- 
cumstances than  to  state  the  person's 
name.  He  had  heard  the  matter  at  the 
time,  and  he  still  firmly  believed  it  not- 
withstanding the  contradiction  which  had 
been  read  to  their  Lordships,  who  would 
give  it  its  full  value  when  they  recollected 
the  language  which  he  had  just  read  as 
having  been  used  by  the  Right  Rev.  per- 
son. Their  Lordships  would  judge  whe- 
ther he  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath) 
would  be  inclined,  without  what  he  con- 
sidered sufficient  ground,  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  individual  with  whom  he 
had  no  acquaintance  whatever.  There 
was  another  thing  which  he  had  to  state. 
The  noble  Marquess  opposite  alluded  to 
what  had  taken  place  as  having  occurred^ 
in  the  living  of  Clonmellon,  whereas  it 
was  in  another  chapel,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  that  the 
Curate  officiatedi  namely,  Kilallen, 
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deep  as  to  make  a  wound  equal  to  the 
loss  of  a  limb,  he  should  get  no  pension 
at  all.  He  thought  in  future  it  would  be 
fair  and  just,  where  an  officer  received  a 
wound,  that  he  should  be  examined  by  a 
medical  man,  who  should  report  to  the 
Admiralty  what  pension  he  ought  to 
have. 

Sir  O,  Cackbum  said,  that  if  the  wound 
were  not  equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  the 
officer  received  a  gratuity ;  but  if  it  was 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a  limb,  be  got  a  pen- 
sion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Several  other  Votes  were  agreed  to. 
The  House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  March  4,  1844. 

IffHiJTBS.]     Bill*.     PubOe^l^-    Judidja  Committee  of 

Privy  Council  Bill  Amendment. 
FrhnUe,''2^'  Bow  BrickUll  Estate. 

PsTiTioiis  PRBSBNTiD.  By  Evl  Powis,  from  Dyfl^ 
Clwyd,  and  17  plaoei,  againit  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Aiaph 
and  Bangor ;  and  from  Bistre,  for  the  same,  and  in  flh 
vour  of  a  Bishopric  at  Manchester.— From  Netdeoombe, 
Treboraugh,  and  Stogumber,  against  Alteration  of  the 
Com  I  Laws.  — From  HasUngden  Union,  agislnst  Poor 
Laws  Amendment  Act.— By  the  Marquess  of  Normantyy. 
fhwn  BaUysax  School,  eomphdning  of  the  Board  of  Cha- 
ritable Donatioos  (Ireland). 


Repeal  Agitation  (Ireland).]  The 
Marquess  of  Westmeatk  wished  to  direct 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  a  state- 
ment which  he  made  during  the  debate  on 
the  .Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby).  He  stated 
on  that  occasion,  that  in  a  certain  parish 
in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  Ireland,  a 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had 
since  died,  was  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  clerical  functions  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  refused  to  assist  in 
the  collection  of  the  Repeal  Rent,  and  the 
Agitation  of  the  Question  of  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union.  From  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  to  him  (the  Marquess  of 
Weslmeath)  on  that  subject,  he  assumed 
its  truth ;  but  when  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby),  on 
a  former  occasion  in  that  House,  read  a 
letter  in  contradiction  to  that  statement, 
he  appeared  to  hesitate  in  reiterating  the 
statement,  for,  with  the  courtesy  that  was 
due  from  one  Member  of  their  Lordships' 
House  to  another,  he  felt  that  it  would  be 
well  to  write  to  Ireland  after  that  contra- 
diction, in  order  that  he  might  ascertain 


if  the  statement  which  had  been  made  to 
him  would  be  still  maintained.  He  had, 
since  that  period,  referred  to  parties  in 
Ireland  on  the  subject,  and  he  found,  by 
that  reference,  that  what  he  had  stated  on 
a  former  occasion  was  substantially  the 
fact.  He  had  stated  that  the  clergyman 
was  suspended,  but  if  he  had  used  the 
word  superseded  he  would  have  been  more 
correct  in  what  he  said.  That  clergyman 
had  exercised  his  influence  in  preventing 
the  collection  of  money  amongst  his  pa- 
rishioners for  the  purpose  of  being  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  Repeal  Agitation. 
He  had  also  refused  to  assist  in  that  Re- 
peal Agitation,  or  to  aid  in  one  of  the 
monster  meetings  which  had  taken  place 
in  Westmeath  last  year;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  his  adopting  that  line  of  con- 
duct was,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  the  diocese  sent  word  to  the  clergyman 
(the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray)  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  send  a  curate  to  officiate  in  the 
clergyman's  chapel  for  three  subsequent 
Sundays.  The  curate  did,  according  to 
that  intimation,  attend  and  officiate  at 
the  chapel  for  three  subsequent  Sundays, 
and  immediately  preceding  the  monster 
meeting  in  Westmeath  he  preached  in 
that  chapel ;  so  that  the  clergyman  (Mr. 
Murray)  had  been  superseded  in  his  own 
parish.  The  noble  Marquess  opposite 
might  ask  on  what  authority  he  made 
that  statement,  but  the  noble  Marquess 
must  be  aware  that  political  addresses 
from  the  Altar  became  publicly  known 
in  Ireland  throughout  the  surrounding 
districts,  and  were  very  freely  talked  over 
whilst  they  possessed  novelty.  In  order 
that  their  Lordships  might  understand 
what  the  nature  of  the  meeting  was,  at 
which  Mr.  Murray  refused  to  assist,  be 
(the  Marquess  of  Westmeath)  would  de- 
scribe to  them  the  language  which  two 
Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
used  on  that  occasion.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  the  14th  of  May  last,  and  it  was 
stated  by  the  papers  which  advocated  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  that  fifty -one  priests 
attended,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  was  in  the  chair.  At  the  dinner 
which  took  place  after  the  meeting,  Dr. 
Cantwell,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
said  that  the  Irish  deserved  and  should 
have  self-government,  and  he  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  the  glorious  demon- 
stration which  they  had  on  that  day  made, 
and  which  showed  that  Westmeath  was 
fully  alive  to  the  hopelessness  of  England 
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reoderiDg  justice  to  Ireland,  and  it  also 
showed  that  they  were  determined  to  co- 
operate with  their  countrymen,  under  the 
peaceful  guidance  of  their  wise  leader,  in 
removing  the  degrading  stigma  of  infe- 
riority, and  raising  Ireland  again  to  the 
dignity  of  a  nation.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Cantwell,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  Roman  Catholic  Bishop, 
who  used  language  of  a  similar  nature 
and  import.  He  felt  it  his  duty  as  a 
Magistrate  to  bring  this  subject  before 
their  Lordships,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
had  done  so  with  sincerity,  perhaps  with 
earnestness,  but  with  a  perfect  freedom 
from  party  feeling. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said,  that 
the  substantial  portion  of  the  case  would 
be  best  met  by  reading  to  their  Lord- 
ships  a  denial  with  which  he  had  been 
entrusted  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Cantwell  of  any  interference  with  the 
Rev,  Mr.  Murray  in  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  functions.  The  noble  Marquess 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  mode  of  making 
out  his  case.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
made  a  specific  charge,  which  was  met  by 
a  specific  denial,  upon  which  the  noble 
Marquess  retorted,  by  reading  not  only  a 
speech  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell, 
but  the  speech  of  another  titular  Bishop 
also.  Certainly  that  was  carrying  the 
doctrine  of  conspiracy  rather  farther  than 
it  had  been  carried  even  of  late  years. 
He  had  received  by  this  day's  post  a  letter 
from  the  Right  Rev.  person,  Dr.  Cant- 
well, who  assured  him  that  he  had  never 
either  spoken  or  written  a  word  to  the 
late  Dr.  Murray,  parish  priest  of  Clon- 
mellon  (four  miles  from  the  residence  of 
the  Marquess  of  Westmeath),  and  that 
for  the  fourteen  years  that  he  had  been 
Bishop  of  that  diocese,  in  which  Dr.  Mur. 
ray  had  been  forty-five  years  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  he  had  lived  with  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship,  and  had  always  regarded  him 
with  respect,  esteem,  and  affection.  He 
stated  that  he  had  never  written  a  word 
to  the  Rev.  Gentleman  on  the  subject  of 
Repeal,  and  he  concluded  his  letter  by 
stating  that  though  the  season  when  the 
Rev.  Gentleman  died  was  one  of  great 
severity,  he  (the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cant- 
well) travelled  thirty  miles  to  attend  the 
solemn  offices  of  the  Church  at  his  funeral, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  clergymen 
and  1,500  laymen  attended,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  expressed  the  greatest  regret 


for  the  loss  of  so  exemplary  a  pastor,  and 
one  characterized  by  such  zeal  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  That  would  show 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  had  not  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  writer.  Now, 
after  that  letter,  what  grounds  remained 
for  the  charge  of  interference  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Murray?  The  only  ground  on 
which  the  charge  rested  was,  that  a  curate 
had  attended  the  chapel  of  Clonmellon 
for  three  Sundays.  Why  the  aged  and 
Rev.  Gentleman  after  having  performed 
the  duties  of  parish-priest  upwards  of 
forty  years,  left  his  duty  to  be  per- 
formed by  his  curate  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  shortly  before  his  death.  The 
letter  further  stated  that  the  Rifi;ht  Rev. 
Prelate  perceived  that  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Westmeath)  said  the 
statement  was  generally  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonmellon,  but  he  (Dr. 
Cantwell)  believed  that,  so  far  from  its 
being  generally  accredited,  no  man  of 
respectability  in  that  part  of  the  country 
entertained  the  opinion  that  such  was  the 
fact.  Having  acquainted  their  Lordships* 
with  the  contents  of  that  letter  he  would 
not  make  a  single  remark  on  the  subject 
in  addition,  as  he  thought  the  letter  itself 
was  a  sufficient  answer. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  said,  that 
their  Lordships  would  be  able  to  decide 
between  the  two  statements.  He  believed 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  as  regarded  the 
person  who  gave  him  the  information  if 
he  mentioned  his  name;  and  therefore  he 
would  sooner  have  himself  exposed  to  the 
suspicion  of  having  exaggerated  the  cir- 
cumstances than  to  state  the  person's 
name.  He  had  heard  the  matter  at  the 
time,  and  he  still  firmly  believed  it  not- 
withstanding the  contradiction  which  had 
been  read  to  their  Lordships,  who  would 
give  it  its  full  value  when  they  recollected 
the  language  which  he  had  just  read  as 
having  been  used  by  the  Right  Rev.  per- 
son. Their  Lordships  would  judge  whe- 
ther he  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath) 
would  be  inclined,  without  what  he  con- 
sidered sufficient  ground,  to  make  an 
attack  on  an  individual  with  whom  he 
had  no  acquaintance  whatever.  There 
was  another  thing  which  he  had  to  state. 
The  noble  Marquess  opposite  alluded  to 
what  had  taken  place  as  having  occurred, 
in  the  living  of  Clonmellon,  whereas  it 
was  in  another  chapel,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  that  the 
Curate  officiatedi  oamelyi  Kilalleu, 
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The  Marquess  of  Normanhy  said  the 
denial  had  no  reference  to  any  particular 
chapel,  fur  it  was  a  distinct  and  positive 
denial,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Cantwell,  thai 
he  either  spoke  or  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
on  the  subject  of  Repeal. 

Subject  dropped. 

Slavbrt  in  LotJisiAVA.]  Lord 
Brougham  said,  that  be  had  recently  re- 
ceived many  applications  upon  a  very 
painful  subject,  and  though  he  refused  to 
present  any  petition  on  that  subject,  he 
wished  very  shortly  to  stale  to  their  Lord- 
ships the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
refuse  to  take  any  part  with  reference  to 
it.  Nothing:  could  be  more  delicate  than 
any  interference  of  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  any  Member  of  either  House, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  thing;  which 
belonged  purely  to  the  domestic  policy  of 
any  foreign  country,  or  belonging  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Municipal  Law  of  that 
country ;  and  he  thought  it  no  reason  for 
breaking  through  that  rule,  that  we  con- 
sidered a  law  to  be  improper  to  be  en- 
acted, or  that  it  was  in  its  nature  or  cha- 
racter revolting  to  our  feelings.  That 
would  form  no  reason  for  our  interference, 
because  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
domestic  law,  but  our  own  law  and  its 
administration  ;  and  we  had  no  power  to 
interfere,  nor  had  we  had  any  mission  to 
interfere  with  any  law  of  whatever  charac- 
ter in  any  foreign  country,  whilst  that  fo- 
reign country  coniined  itself  to  its  own 
law  and  the  administration  of  that  law. 
He  held  that  rule  to  be  of  so  sacred  a 
principle,  that  he  had  refused  to  take  any 
step  with  respect  to  the  subject  to  which 
he  now  adverted,  although  it  had  been  of 
late  frequently  brought  under  his  notice, 
and  although  it  was  a  case  which  greatly 
interested  his  feelings.  A  roan  had  been 
condemned  to  death  in  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Loubiana,  for  abetting  the  escape  of  a 
slave,  and  the  sentence  had  been  passed 
upon  that  man  by  the  learned  Judge  in 
every  respect  as  if  the  man  had  committed 
a  murder — with  the  same  appropriateness 
of  language  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion—with the  same  lecture  upon  the 
enormity  of  his  crime — the  same  admoni- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  criminal  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  the  interval  that  would 
elapse  before  he  died  upon  the  gallows  to 
make  his  peace  with  an  cfiended  God — 
with  the  same  accustomed  reference  to  the 


sacred  truths  of  religion,  as  if  the  man  ao 
sentenced  had  impiously  and  irreligiously 
committed  a  cruel  and  barbarous  mur* 
der — that  was  the  case  to  which  his  at« 
tention  had  been  so  frequently  attracted, 
and  his  answer  was,  that  be  had  no  author- 
ity to  interfere,  or  call  on  the  Govern* 
ment  of  this  country  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  other  nations.  He  was  bound  to 
suppose  that  the  American  law  had  been 
duly  considered-^he  was  bound  to  8op« 
pose  that  the  American,  or  be  should  aay 
the  law  of  Louisiana,  had  been  justly  ad^ 
ministered «- be  was  bound  to  suppose  that 
it  was  under  such  a  just  administration  of 
the  law  of  his  own  country  that  a  criminal 
had  been  sentenced  to  lose  his  life,  and  he 
had  no  right  to  impeach  the  judge's  con* 
str notion  of  the  law,  or  bis  ignorance  of 
it,  or  to  accuse  him  of  any  mal-adminis* 
tration  of  the  law,  or  any  perversion  of  it 
in  condemning  the  man  to  die  for  aiding 
in  the  escape  of  a  slave— that  was  the  law 
of  Louisiana — that  was  not  the  law  of 
England.  God  forbid  1  but  when  he 
said  that  he  had  no  right  to  say 
one  word  against  the  law  or  those  who 
administered  it  in  Louisiana,  he  might 
humbly,  howeter,  and  respectfully  to- 
wards the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  express 
his  fervent  hope  that  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  long  interval  between  the 
time  of  passing  his  sentence  and  the  26th 
of  April,  which  was  the  time  appointed 
for  carrying  it  into  execution — that  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken  of  that  period  for 
the  sacred  purpose  of  extending  mercy  to 
that  criminal ;  for  he  spoke  of  him  as  a 
criminal  because  the  laws  of  his  country 
had  so  dealt  with  him ;  hot  he  hoped  and 
trusted  that  the  humane  and  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  government  of  Louisiana 
would  be  extended  to  that  unfortunate  in- 
dividual. With  these  observations  be 
would  quit  this  painful  subject,  and  he 
trusted  he  should  be  considered  as  having 
completely  vindicated  himself  for  having 
refused  to  interfere  in  the  way  he  had  been 
urged. 

Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  — 
System  of  National  Education  (Ire* 
land). 3  The  Marquess  of  Normafihy  aaid, 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the 
petition  of  which  he  had  given  notice^  and 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord* 
ships  to  the  statements  which  it  oontained, 
and  the  important  nature  of  the  subject. 
It  was  a  petition  £rom  John  and  EliiabeCh 
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Ryan,  who  were  the  teachen  of  the  Paro- 
chial School  at  Ballysaxi  in  the  County  of 
KUdare.  The  Petitioners  stated  that  for 
the  last  twelve  months  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  annual  interest  on  a  sum  of  TOOL 
left  hy  a  former  Rector  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev*  Mr.  Tew,  it  having  heen  unjustly 
stopped  for  the  last  seventeen  months  hy 
the  Board  of  Charitahle  Bequests  in  Ire- 
land, in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  National  System  of  Education  into 
the  School.  The  importance  of  the  suh* 
ject  was  not  however  to  he  considered  as 
confined  to  the  interests  of  the  petitioners 
themselves,  or  the  alleged  injustice  they 
sufiered  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  stoppage  of 
a  portion  of  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
fair  reward  ibr  their  services.  They  lived 
in  a  remote  district,  and  they  were  indi- 
viduals who  were  unknown  and  obscure, 
and  whose  income  from  their  occupation 
amounted  to  about  40/.  a  year;  but  to 
those  who  were 

''t'assing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year/* 

the  stopping  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  of 
300/.  small  as  it  might  appear,  was  of  much 
importance.  It  was  not,  however,  as  r^ 
garded  the  interests  of  those  individuals 
Sone  that  he  brought  forward  the  subject, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland 
adopted,  in  order  that  they  might  see  how 
far  that  conduct  was  likely  to  gain  credit 
for  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  support  the  System  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland.  The  rev.  gentleman, 
the  Rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
school  is  situated,  when  he  found  that  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  legacy  to 
which  he  alluded  was  stopped,  appealed  to 
the  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  stated 
that  unless  it  was  |^id  he  would  bring  the 
sul^ect  before  Parliament ;  and  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  on  this  occasion  was,  that 
their  Lordships  would  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.  They  com- 
plained that  the  interest  of  the  legacy  was 
withheld  because  the  System  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  had  been  introduced 
into  the  school,  and  they  prayed  an  inquiry 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Board.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  would  make 
no  statements  which  he  could  not  prove  i 
mod  if  Government  did  not,  after  his  states 
moat,  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  subject, 
he  would  after  Easter  move  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  institute  that  inquiry.  In  the 
fmt  1784  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 


Lords  took  upon  themselves  the  examina- 
tion and  control  of  Charitable  Bequests 
and  Donations  in  Ireland,  and  they  insti- 
tuted prosecutions  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
storation of  sums  which  had  been  misap- 
propriated. Just  previous  to  the  Union  it 
occurred  to  the  Irish  Parliament  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  with  reference  to 
these  trusts,  as  this  Committee  would  no 
longer  exist,  and  one  of  the  last  Acts  of 
that  Parliament  was  to  establish  a  Board 
of  Charitable  Bequests  and  Donations. 
That  Board  was  to  be  composed  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judges  of  the  Prero* 
gative  Court,  of  all  the  Common  Law 
Judges  in  Ireland,  of  all  the  Bishops,  and 
of  the  nineteen  Rectors  of  the  different 
parishes  in  Dublin.  But  its  exclusively 
Protestant  character  gave  rise  to  many 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. In  1829,  under  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  Comm't- 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject,  and  much 
important  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Protestant  constitution  of  the  Board  on 
the  Roman  Catholics  was  given  by  Mr. 
0*Connell,  among  others.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  mentioned  that  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  practice  he  had 
been  several  times  consulted  by  persona 
who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by,  and  dis- 
trustful of,  this  Board  in  consequence  of 
the  circumstance  referred  to,  and  that  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  consider- 
able sums  had  been  left  away  from  schools 
which  would  have  been  bequeathed  by 
Roman  Catholics  for  the  beneficial  effect 
of  education,  had  they  felt  more  confidence 
in  this  Board.  The  impression  made  upon 
the  Committee  by  this  and  similar  evidence 
was  such  that  it  presented  a  Report  recom- 
mending that  the  laws  regulating  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Charitable  Trusts  in  Ire- 
land should  be  revised.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  until  1838,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  which 
Bill  passed  through  most  of  its  stages  in 
the  other  House,  but  did  not  reach  the 
Upper  House,  in  consequence,  probably,  of 
the  state  of  public  business,  the  attention 
of  Parliament  being  then  greatly  occupied 
with  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  then  in  the  third  year  of  its  Parlia- 
mentary struggle.  The  facts  of  the  case 
now  before  their  Lordships,  were  simply 
these.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tew,  formerlv 
Rector  of  Ballysaz,  by  his  will,  left 
to   the  then   Rector  of    Ballysax^   and 
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his  successors,  the  sum  of  200/.,  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  the  Minister  of 
the  parish  of  Ballysax,  in  the  diocese  and 
county  of  Kildare,  and  to  his  successors,  Min- 
isters of  the  said  parish,  for  ever,  the  sum  of 
200/.  sterling,  in  trust,  nevertheless  and  to  the 
intent,  that  the  said  sum,  when  paid,  shall  be 
vested  and  laid  out  by  him  in  the  purchase  of 
such  Government  Stock,  as  shall  at  that  time 
be  deemed  the  most  eligible  and  advantageous, 
and  shall  yield  and  bear  the  highest  rate  of 
interest  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which 
interest  only  it  is  my  will  shall  be  applied  by 
him  and  his  successors.  Ministers  of  the  said 
parish,  towards  the  establishment  and  support 
of  a  Parochial  School  therein,  and  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  or  salaries  of  a  Protestant 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  for  instruct- 
ing the  children  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the 
said  parish,  to  be  nominated  and  appointed 
by  him  and  his  successors,  and  the  sole  ma- 
nagement of  the  said  School  to  be  vested  in 
them,  or  their  licensed  Curates  assistant,  on 
the  express  condition,  however,  that  they  shall 
at  every  annual  visitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  present  a  report  in  writing  of  the 
state  of  the  said  Parochial  School  of  Ballysax, 
containing  an  account  of  the  number  and 
names  of  the  children  educating  therein,  and 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  thereof  for 
the  past  year,  together  with  any  other  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  same,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered either  necessary  or  interesting:" 

By  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  testator 
says:— 

"  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  foregoing 
will,  which  vests  the  sole  management  of  the 
Parochial  School  of  Ballysax  in  the  Minister 
of  the  parish,  I  mean  thereby,  that  the  sole 
management  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the 
said  School,  and  the  nomination  and  appoint- 
ment of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress 
should  be  vested  in  them ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  preclude  such  benevolent  persons 
as  subscribe  towards  the  support  of  these 
schools,  from  visiting  them,  or  forming  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  consider 
conducive  to  their  interest  and  prosperity, 
provided  they  are  concurred  in  and  fully  ap- 
proved of  before  they  are  adopted  by  the 
Minister  of  said  parish." 

He  (Lord  Normanby)  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  parish  in  question,  hav- 
ing spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  there 
Vrhen  he  held  office  in  Ireland.  At  that 
time  he  frequented  the  place  it  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  about  3,000  inhabitants, 
but  by  the  more  recent  Population  Returns 
it  appeared  that  the  number  was  under 
1,300,  of  whom  only  40  were  Protestants, 
and  these  mostly  of  the  upper  class.  The 
present  Rector  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Berming- 
bam,  bad  exerted  biuuelf  in  »  praisewortbjr 
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manner  to  make  the  School  what  it  was  at 
present.  The  former  state  of  the  parish 
was  this — there  was  a  schoolmaster  who 
received  the  interest  of  the  gift,  but  there 
was  no  school  or  scholars.  At  the  pre- 
sent period,  the  school  contained  seventy 
Roman  Catholic  boys  and  girls,  and  four 
Protestant  children,  all  of  them  educated 
according  to  the  system  of  the  National 
Board,  to  which  the  parents  of  the  Pro- 
testant children  made  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary  expressed  them- 
selves as  perfectly  satisOed.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  parish  of  Ballysax.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bermingham, 
he  was  originally  Curate  of  St.  Bride's, 
the  laborious  duties  of  which  he  always 
discharged  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
That  gentleman  had  been  appointed  Chap- 
lain to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  WeUesley ;  he  had  been  continued 
as  Chaplain  by  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Haddington)  and  by  himself. 
Under  the  present  Ministry  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  chaplaincy  had  been,  lie  was 
bound  to  say,  of  a  more  exclusively  poli- 
tical character,  and  Mr.  Bermingham  had 
been  no  longer  continued  Chaplain.  Mr. 
Bermingham  had  been  appointed  by  him 
(Lord  Normanby)  to  the  Rectory  of  Bal- 
lysax, and  had  carried  out  in  this  School 
the  system  of  the  National  Board  of 
Education,  which  had  been  attended  with 
the  utmost  success,  and  met  with  no  im- 
pediment until  the  spring  of  last  year, 
when,  in  reply  to  a  letter  wherein  upon 
their  application  he  communicated  to  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  a  lease  of 
some  lands  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ballysax  estates,  for  the 
erection  of  a  School -room,  he  received  from 
the  Bishop  the  following  letter : — 

"  Dublin  CaitU,  April  7, 1843. 

''  Sir — I  have  had  the  hononr  of  laying  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  the  lease  of  the  land  granted  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ballysax  estate  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  School-house  thereon,  together  with 
your  letter  by  which  the  lease  was  accom- 
panied. 

''  And  I  have  been  ordered  to  communicate 
to  you  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that* 
the  trusts  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Tew 
have  not  been  properly  fulfilled,  inasmuch  as 
the  School  has  not  been  conducted  as  a  Pro« 
testant  Parochial  School,  and  the  express  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  testator,  that  the  Minis- 
ter shall  at  every  annual  visitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  present  a  report  in  writing 
of  the  state  of  the  said  Protestant  School,  has 
not  been  complied  with ;  and,  in  conclosion, 
I  am  to  ixMxMX%  to  you  that  so  long  ai  (hi| 
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state  of  things  remains,  the  interest  in  the 
fund  produced  by  Mr.  Tew*s  bequest  will  not 
be  paid. 

*•  I  am.  Sir,  «cc., 

"  Wic.  Matthews,  Secretary/' 

Now,  the  Resolution  wherein  the  Board 
here,  for  the  first  time,  took  upon  itself  to 
interfere  with  this  system  in  that  instance 
of  this  School,  was  moved  and  supported  by 
two  personages  who  had  just  been  admitted 
members  of  the  Board,  ex  officio^  as  being 
Judges,  then  newly  appointed  by  the  pre- 
sent Government,  namely,  Mr.  Baron 
Lefroy  and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  men 
notorious  for  violent  {)arty  feelings,  who 
took  a  strong  part  in  the  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  1837  —  men  looked 
upon  as  vehement  political  agitators.  The 
presence  of  these  persons— these  ultra- 
Protestant  agitators — had  thus  made  itself 
felt  at  that  Board  The  resolution,  in  fact, 
originated  with  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  and  was  passed 
in  spite  of  a  strong  opposition ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Chief 
Baron  Brady  forming  part  of  the  mi- 
nority. He  (Lord  Normanby)  had  the 
very  strongest  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
dedsion  of  the  Board,  withholding  the 
payment  of  the  interest,  was  legal.  The 
terms  of  the  bequest  would  show  that  the 
control  was  limited  to  the  Minister  and 
Qergyman  of  the  parish  {  for  the  terms  of 
the  £quest  stated  that  it  was  to  be  applica- 
ble "in  such  mode  or  under  such  plan  of  edu- 
carion  as  shall  be  ordered  by  such  Minister 
or  his  successor."  He  had  already  expres- 
sed his  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
act  of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests, 
for  he  doubted  whether  they  had  any  such 
power  to  interfere.  The  Act  itself,  passed 
in  1800,  40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  75,  sec.  2, 
Irish  Statutes,  ran  thus  : — 

**  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  the  said  Commissioners,  and  their 
successors,  by  the  name  aforesaid,  may  sue, 
and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  sue,  in 
every  Court  in  this  Kingdom,  either  of  law 
or  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  every  Chari- 
table Donation  or  Bequest  which  may  or  shall 
be,  withheld,  concealed,  or  misapplied ;  and 
to  apply  the  same  when  recovered  to  charita- 
ble and  pious  uses,  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  donor  or  donors ;  or,  in  case  it  be  inex- 
pedient, unlawful,  or  impracticable  to  apply 
the  same  strictly  according  to  the  directions 
and  intentions  of  the  donor  or  donors,  then  to 
apply  the  same  to  such  charitable  and  pious 
purposes  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  nearest  and 
most  conformable  to  the  directions  and  inten- 
tions of  the  donor  or  donors ;  and  the  said 
Comoissiontn  are  h^rab^  tntborised  and  tin* 


powered  to  deduct  out  of  all  such  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  as  they  shall  recover, 
all  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  which  they 
shall  be  put  to  in  the  suing  for,  and  recovery  of 
the  same.  The  first  section  recites  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  had  superin- 
tended the  Charities,  but  that  new  provisions 
was  rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
Union,  and  then  it  constitutes  the  Board  and 
creates  a  corporation." 

Sect.  3.  Quorum  Clause,  Sect.  4.  re- 
gulates and  prescribes  certain  returns 
to  be  made  under  an  Act  mentioned 
in  the  title  of  the  3  George  III.  The 
above  was  the  substance  of  the  whole 
Act.  The  only  expression  in  this  Act 
establishing  the  Board  which  could  at  all 
seem  to  leave  the  matter  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  was  the  term  **  inex« 
pedient ;"  but  here  was  a  case  where  the 
term  could  not  apply,  the  donation  being 
carried  out  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
will  of  the  testator  and  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  only  way  in  which  it  could  at 
all  be  alleged  that  the  will  of  the  testator 
had  been  deviated  from  was  this — the  will 
directed  that  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  School  should  be  made  to  the  Bishop 
on  each  of  his  annual  visitations.  Mr. 
Bermingham,  not  being  aware  of  this  obli- 
gation, neglected,  in  the  first  two  years  of 
his  administration  to  make  this  statement; 
but,  in  all  the  three  last  years,  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  condition  he  had 
scrupulously  fulfilled  it;  and,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  Board  of  Trusts  came  to  the 
resolution  that  this  condition  had  not  been 
complied  with,  it  had  received  the  annual 
statement  supplied  by  the  rev.  incumbent, 
indeed  it  was  upon  the  Table  before  them  at 
the  very  time  that  they  passed  this  resolution. 
If  this  had  been  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  how  did  it  hap. 
pen  that  not  a  word  had  been  heard  about 
it  in  the  two  years  when  the  omission  ac- 
tually did  take  place  ?  How  happened  it 
that  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy 
and  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  to  discover  an 
omission  which  occurred  so  long  before  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
three  years  after  the  omission  had  been 
amply  supplied?  The  next  staffd  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  he  must  advert  was 
the  communications  that  passed  between 
the  Rector  of  BaUysax  and  the  Bi^op  of 
the  Diocese  of  Rildare.  He  had  every  de- 
sire to  show  respect  to  a  Rev.  Prelate,  and 
more  especially  to  one  who,  like  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  had  reached  his  eighty-sixth 
year ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Uiere  were 
iaulu  whicbi  prooeeding  fiam  wlwtoTec 
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quartar,  exhibiting  iomewhafc  of  the  spirit 
of  oppressioti,  ought  to  be  animadTerted 
upon.  The  letter  would  tell  its  own  itory^ 
and  needed  slight  comment.  It  ran  thus: 
"Jtiii«29, 1843. 
'*  ReTsrsnd  Sir—On  Monday,  the  36th  of 
Jane^  inst.,  lh«  Board  of  Charitahle  Bequests 
and  Dooations  met  according  to  appoiDimeoty 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublio  in  the 
chair,  and  with  Judges  Burton,  Jackson,  and 
Baron  Lefroy,  some  conversation  took  place, 
and  Baron  Lefroy  sUted  the  grounds  of  the 
former  decision,  adding  some  strictures  con- 
cerning your  delegation  of  your  trust,  which 
you  will  do  well  to  hear  from  other  persons 
than  myself.  A  motion  having  been  made 
the  Court  broke  up,  by  an  adjournment  tine 
die.  By  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  it 
stands,  you  will  and  may  soon  incur  the  con. 
sequences  of  this,  unless  you  take  timely  means 
of  restoring  the  Parochial  School  to  its  proper 
oses«  I  refer  you  in  this  respect  to  some  other 
person  to  expound  the  Penal  Sutute  of  Henry 
Vlll.,  in  his  28lh  year.  Statute  13th,  no  trifling 
matter  you  may  be  assured. — I  remain,  Your 
faithful  servant, 

**  CUA&LCS  KlLDARE.'' 

"No  trifling  matter,"  said  the  Bishop 
minaciously.  He  (Lord  Normanby)  when 
in  Ireland,  had  had  occasion,  from  circum- 
stancea  then  engaging  much  public  atten- 
tion, to  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
the  Statute  in  question  -,  and,  having  a 
perfect  recollection  that  the  only  section 
which  applied  to  this  particular  point  waa 
the  9th  section,  he  at  once  saw  that  the 
Biihop  had  been  egregiously  misinformed. 
Thoie  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Sta- 
tute would  at  onoe  call  to  mind  that  it 
waa  framed  with  no  sort  of  intention,  at 
that  time,  of  changing  the  ritual  or  form 
of  worship  >  its  olgect  was^  not  to  encou- 
rage Protestantism,  but  to  promote  the 
spread  of  the  English  language.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  he  need  onlv  remind  their  Lord- 
ships, that  one  section  of  it  commanded 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  **  to  tell 
their  beads  in  the  English  language." 
There  were  other  provisions  in  the  same 
Act  against  wearing  saffron  shirts,  against 
the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  called 
"  glibbf,"  and  agamst  wearing  hair  on  the 
upper  Up  i  none  of  these  provisions  he 
t£»ught  that  the  Rev.  Gentleman  in  ques- 
tion waa  likely  to  violate.  He  could  not 
eoneeive,  therefore,  what  connection  this 
respectable  but  very  aged  Prelate  could 
have  leea  between  ^  matter  in  hand,  and 
**  the  Penal  Statute  of  Henry  VHL,  in  his 
twenty-mghth  year,  Sutiite  Idth/*  as  he 
quainUy  phrased  it.  In  the  course  of 
tois  letteri  it  would  have  been  obsecyed, 


the  right  Rev.  Prelate  used  the  ezprce- 
sion,  ''delegation  of  your  trust."  In  no 
respect  could  this  imputation  be  borne 
out  3  in  all  respects  had  Mr.  Bermingham 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  will. 
But  perhaps,  considering  the  cltoumstaneas, 
this  was  a  mere  carelessness  of  expression 
-—the  expressioni  howeveri  was  one  which 
should  have  been  weighed  more  carefully. 
He  would  only  read  a  portion  of  it,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  any  inoautioua 
phrases  of  the  Bishop«  The  next  commu« 
nication  ran  thus : — 

"Jufyitt,XB43. 

**  Reverend  Sir — Being  desirous  of  taking 
the  Romao  Catholic  children  of  Ballyssx 
perish  into  the  system  of  our  Church  £doca« 
tion  School  as  to  Religious  Instruction,  I  have 
opened  a  negotiation  with  the  parent  society 
in  Dublin,  and  also  with  our  diocesan  like 
society,  for  providing  at  my  own  oost,  for  one 
vear,  a  proper  master  and  mistress  (the  same, 
if  amenable),  as  alresdy  are  employed.  Pro« 
vided  you  resume  your  proper  charge,  and 
rescue  the  property  and  place  from  the  hands 
of  the  National  Board. 

<' If  there  were  no  better  system  to  be  had  I 
should  not  oppose  the  National  Board.  So  far 
as  they  go  I  am  favourable  to  them*  But  I 
can  do  both  with  your  help ;  and  if  you  will 
take  prudent  and  bland  means  to  rescue  this 
School,  and  add  it  to  our  Church  Education 
Society,  I  shall  hope  to  carry  this  good  mea- 
sure, without  any  stringent  measures. 
"  1  remain,  fcc, 

'*  CiiAauis  KiLDAaa." 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  expression 
here,  about  "  rescuing  the  property  and 
place  from  the  hands  of  the  National 
Board,"  Mr.  Bermingham  distinctly  de- 
clared that  the  National  Board  had  no 
more  property  in  the  school  than  any  other 
of  the  subscribers,  or  any  more  share  in  the 
management  than  was  pursuant  with  that 
part  of  the  will,  which  permitted  donors, 
by  tbemaelTeB  or  their  represeotativee,  to 
act  as  visitors,  and  to  propose  regulatiooa 
for  the  management  of  the  School,  subject 
to  the  appro^  and  concurrence  of  the  in- 
cumbent. He  had  understood  that  threats 
had  b^n  conveyed  to  Mr.  Bermingham,  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  proceeded  in  this  way, 
to  bring  the  case  before  Parliament,  it  waa 
very  possible  that  the  temporary  license  for 
non-reaidenoe,  which  had  been  obtained  on 
account  of  the  ill  health  of  his  wife,  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  would  be  with- 
drawn b^  his  diocesan ;  bat  the  character 
of  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  would  consent 
to  any  such  monstrous  step*  This  case  of 
Ballysax  presented  an  epitome  of  the  stele 
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of  Ifdand.  Nothing  had  happened  here 
which  might  not  be  predicated  of  five* 
sixths  of  the  parishes  of  that  Kingdom. 
Here  was  pesented  a  striking  instance  of 
the  atruggU  going  on  there  between  two 
principles  of  Government,  or  he  ought 
rather  to  say  the  struggle  between  the 
principle  of  go? eming  with  the  concurrence 
and  good  will  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  the  other,  the  principle  by  which 
the  country  can  only  be  held  and  occu- 
pied without  the  golden  link  at  the 
affections  of  the  people.  The  system 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Bermingham  was  one 
which  tended  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge,  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tian practice,  to  the  reciprocation  of  Chris- 
tian good  will ;  under  it  pre*eminently  in 
this  instance  the  priest  and  the  clergyman 
were  seen  acting  in  cordial  concurrence, 
the  former  not  seeking  to  intrude  himself 
into  the  School,  but  co-operating  to  his  ut- 
most in  his  own  sphere.  That  system,let  him 
remind  their  Lordships,  was  not  the  crea- 
tion of  the  late  Government,  whom  enemies 
had  falsely  accused  of  being  indifferent  on 
the  subject  of  religion  ;  it  was  not  the  work 
rither  of  Lord  Stanley,  that  prominent 
champion  of  the  Church:  it  dated  from 
the  14th  report  of  the  Education  Commis- 
sioners, a  report  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Cashel,  and  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster,  whom  no  one  could  accuse  of 
lukewarmness  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
It  happened  most  unfortunately,  that  there 
was  now  a  Lord  Lientenant  of  Ireland, 
whose  spirit  in  the  matter  might  be  judged 
not  only  from  all  his  clerical  appointments, 
hot  from  the  warm  aeknowledgments  which 
be  had  made  in  answer  to  an  address  from 
a  hot  Protestant  body,  which  contained 
sentiraenti  most  uncharitable,  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Boman  Catholics:  while 
the  Irish  Secretary,  however  good  his  in* 
tentions»  seemed  altogether  disposed  to  let, 
"  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would."  Mr. 
Bermingham,  under  the  circumstances  thus 
stated,  had  thought  it  necessary  to  address 
a  letter  to  Lord  Eliot  expkuning  the  whole 
The   answer   he  received    ran 


<<  Iruh  Ojfficet  Jf^  75, 1843. 

**Sir— I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  30th  instant, 

<'  I  must  acquaint  yon  that  the  Government 
has  no  power  to  take  cognisance  of  a  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Chartuhle  Bequests— «  Board 
of  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges 
are  members.  The  only  appeal  from  it  is  to 
sCowt  of  Equity, 


**  1  would,  however,  suggest  that  you  should 
lay  a  statement  of  the  case  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  who  might  induce  the  Board  to  re- 
consider it. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
••Eliot.*' 

Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  his  Lord, 
ship,  Mr.  Berminghanidien  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  made  the 
following  reply  :— 

<*  BoyU  Farm,  Auguti  3, 1843* 
"  Sir—I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter,  with  its  inclosurc.  It  is  not  with- 
in my  province  to  review  the  decisions  of  the 
Boaid  of  Charitable  Bequests,  of  which  I  am 
a  member ;  and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  any  act  of  theirs. 
Your  point,  I  observe,  is  a  want  of  Jnrisdic- 
tion.  If  you  desire  to  bring  this  again  before 
the  Board,  I  will  willingly  attend  when  the 
case  is  heard,  and  give  mv  best  attention  to  it. 
This  is  all  I  can  undertake  to  do.  You  will 
of  course  exercise  your  own  discretion  in  ap- 
pealing to  Parliament.  There  can  be  no  meet* 
ing  of  the  Board  until  the  Judges  return  to 
Dublin  after  the  vacation. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
**  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
*'  Edwaso  B.  Sugpes.'* 
«  The  Rtv,  J.  A.  Bermmghm:* 

Here,  then,  had  applications  been  made 
to  the  two  officers  of  the  Crown,  to  whom 
application  was  most  fitly  to  be  made,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  no  sstislkction  what* 
ever  had  been  obtained  from  this  most  un- 
just, and  as  be  felt  convinced,  altoge- 
ther ill^;al  proeeeding  on  the  part  of 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Trusts;  The  re« 
verend  complainant,  then»  surely  eould  not 
be  charged  with  having  prematurely  called 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this  subject, 
when,  after  so  long  a  time^  nothing  had 
been  done  to  redress  those  poor  people,  or  to 
restore  to  them  that  annual  stipend  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  To  resist  the  hostile 
infloences  that  were  constantly  at  work  in 
Ireland— to  thwart  the  professed  intentions 
of  the  Government  here-*required  a  firm 
hand  and  a  strong  will.  And  he  was  sure 
that  at  this  moment,  when  they  could  in- 
duce the  Roman  Catholic  priesdiood  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  that  system  of  Education  by  which 
Christian  feeling  and  Christian  preeepts 
oould  be  diflfusS  amongst  the  people  d 
that  country  bv  discouraging  those  at* 
tempts  to  interfere  with  that  system,  the 
Government  would  do  a  great  deal  to  put 
the  people  of  that  country  in  that  state  in 
which  they  should  desire  to  see  them,  and 
an  union  of  opinions  on  sudk  eubfecti 
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Amongst  such  a  population  was  the  most 
likely  way  to  confirm  their  union  with  the 
English  nation.  He  was  convinced,  that 
after  the  statement  which  he  had  made, 
the  attention  of  the  Government  would  he 
drawn  to  the  suhject,  and  that  they  would 
take  steps  to  check  in  time  such  injudicious 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  which  he 
was  satisfied  that  both  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature  desired  to  see  carried 
out  in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit.  He  was 
afraid  that  he  had  taken  up  much  more  of 
the  time  of  the  House  than  it  was  usual  to 
occupy  in  the  presentation  of  petitions ;  hu  t 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  must 
plead  his  excuse.  He  left  the  matter  with 
confidence  to  the  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, knowing  as  he  did  that  he  had 
said  nothing  which  he  was  not  able  to 
prove.  If  he  found  that  the  Government, 
after  a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  did  not 
interfere,  he  should  consider  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  call  upon  the  House  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  observed  that 
the  noble  Marquess  had  truly  said,  that  he 
had  commented  at  considerable  length  on 
the  contents  of  this  petition,  which  he  on 
Friday  gave  notice  that  he  should  present 
to  the  House.  As  was  bis  duty,  he  (the 
Duke  of  Welliogtoo)  had  taken  great 
pains,  since  the  noble  Marquess  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  present  this  pe- 
tition, to  endeavour  to  obtain  every  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  matter  of  this  peti- 
tion, and  he  had  taken  away  a  copy  of  the 
notice  given  by  the  noble  Lord,  so  as  to 
prevent  delay  in  his  inquiries ;  but  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  been  able  to  obtain 
much  information  on  the  subject;  he, 
therefore,  could  only  give  a  very  short 
explanation  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
rose  now  merely  to  state  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Bermingham,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  statement  of 
the  noble  Marquess  was  nearly  accurate 
as  to  the  facts  which  he  had  stated.  It 
appeared  that  the  rev.  Gentleman  in 
question  became  entitled  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  charitable  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  poorer  children  in  the 
parish,  in  conformity  with  the  bequest  of  a 
testator,  and  he  established  in  his  parish, 
in  conformity  as  he  conceived  with  the 
instructions  of  the  bequest,  a  school  on 
the  National  System  of  Education;  and 
upon  the  subject  comipg  under  the  notice 
or  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequeits  io 


Ireland,  that  body,  which  had  the  power, 
thought  proper  not  to  approve  of  the 
establishment  of  this  school,  thinking  that 
it  was  not  established  according  to  the 
will  of  the  testator.  In  consequence  of 
this  rev.  Gentleman  being  directed  by  this 
Board  to  apply  the  funds  which  were  at 
his  disposal  in  a  manner  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  intentions  of  the  testator,  he 
wrote  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
the  Government  in  Ireland.  Upon  this 
subject,  it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  had  only 
done  that  which  he  ought  to  have  done 
when  it  came  under  his  consideration.  He 
informed  the  party  that  if  he  considered 
himself  aggrieved,  he  ought  to  have  recourse 
to  a  Court  of  Equity  ;  that  there  was  no 
other  course  that  could  be^adopted,  and  that 
a  Court  of  Equity  alone  had  control  over 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  which 
was  formed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Bishops  and  Judges,  and  other  eminent 
persons  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  he  recommended  this  rev.  Gen- 
tleman to  apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  a  member  of  this  Board,  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the  re-consideration  of 
the  Board,  and  this  was  stated  in  the  let- 
ter which  was  read  by  the  noble  Marquess. 
The  party  accordingly  applied  privately 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and 
received  a  reply,  dated  from  this  coun- 
try; and  under  these  circumstances  the 
noble  Marquess  chose  to  throw  out  a 
taunt  against  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
being  absent  from  Ireland  during  the  va- 
cation in  his  Court.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  rev.  Gentleman  did  not 
apply  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  head 
of  the  Court  of  Equity,  but  applied  to  him 
in  his  private  capacity,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Charitable  Bequests,  and  got  an 
answer  accordingly.  He  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington)  knew  nothing  more  of  the  case, 
but  he  was  informed  that  the  charge 
against  the  rev.  Gentleman  was,  that  be 
had  not  supported  such  a  school  with  the 
receipts  of  this  bequest,  as  it  was  consi- 
dered by  the  Board  that  he  ought  to  have 
done,  until  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  had 
ordered  him  to  do  so.  It  was  all  along 
said  that  it  arose  from  ignorance,  and  not 
from  intention,  that  the  rev.  Gentleman 
had  supported  an  improper  school  in  the 
first  instance,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
was  subsequently  better  informed  on  the 
subject  that  he  made  these  changes  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  make.  With  re- 
ipect  to  the  decuioa  of  tba  Botrd  of 
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Charitable  Beqaeatt,  and  as  to  the  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  as  to  all  the 
other  matters  which  the  noble  Marqaess 
had  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  on 
this  subject,  he  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever; but  he  contended  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, had  done  his  duty  in  pointing  out 
to  this  Gentleman  the  course  which  he 
should  take  to  obtain  redress  for  the  al- 
leged grievances  which  he  had  stated,  and 
for  the  complaiuts  which  be  had  made. 
If  this  Gentleman  did  not  choose,  for 
some  reasons  of  his  own,  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  his  noble  Friend,  he  had  no 
ground  of  complaint,  for  it  was  for  him  to 
judge  of  his  own  conduct.  He  did  not, 
however,  conceive  that  while  this  course 
waa  open  to  that  Gentleman,  the  noble 
Marquess  was  justified  in  calling  for  a 
Committee  of  the  House  to  enquire  into  a 
matter  of  this  kind;  but  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess  that  if  he  could  fur- 
nish him  with  a  copy  of  this  petition,  he 
would  take  care  that  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  should  be  called  to 
the  subject,  but  the  whole  matter  would 
be  properly  investigated  if  this  Gentleman 
would  only  adopt  the  suggestion  offered 
to  him  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  apply  to  a  Court  of  Equity 
for  a  remedy. 

Lord  Cottenham  said,  that  if  the  rev. 
Petitioner  would  take  his  advice,  he  would 
not  apply  to  a  Court  of  Equity  on  the 
subject.  He  had  had  some  experience  of 
Courts  of  Equity  in  charitable  cases,  and 
he  would  at  once  declare  that  the  rev. 
Gentleman  would  best  consult  his  own  in- 
terests by  not  taking  any  such  step.  There 
were  also  peculiar  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  this  case  which  should  make 
parties  extremely  cautious  before  they  re- 
sorted to  a  Court  of  Equity ;  for  it  appeared 
by  the  Act  constituting  this  Board  of 
Charitable  Bequests  that  the  Commis- 
sioners were  authorised  by  Parliament  to 
pay  all  charges  of  any  suit  in  equity  in 
which  they  might  be  engaged  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  charity  involved  in  the  case. 
Now,  in  this  case,  where  the  amount  of 
the  bequest  was  small,  all  the  money 
would  be  gone  before  any  proceedings 
could  be  brought  forward  in  a  Court  of 
Equity,  and  when  it  was,  the  rev.  Gentle- 
man might  find  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
his  own  costs.  The  question  also  was, 
whether,  under  the  Clause  of  the  Act 
empowering  th^  Commissioners  to  defray 


the  charges  of  suits  of  equity,  that  it  did 
not  give  the  enlarged  power  which  was 
supposed,  for  it  had  to  determine  as  to  the 
inexpediency  of  proceeding  in  the  case  or 
not.  The  Clause  in  the  Irish  Statute  of  the 
40th  Geo.  III.,  c.  75,  s.  2.,  was— 

"  And  he  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
that  the  said  Commissioners  and  their  succes- 
sors, by  the  reason  aforesaid,  may  sue,  and 
they  are  hereby  empowered  to  sue  in  any 
Court  in  this  Kingdom,  either  of  Law  or 
Equity,  for  the  recovery  of  any  charitable  do- 
nation or  bequest  which  may  or  shall  be  with- 
held,  concealed,  or  misapplied,  and  to  apply 
the  same,  when  recovered,  to  charitable  and 
pious  uses,  according  to  the  instruction  of  the 
donor  or  donors  :  or  in  case  it  be  inexpedient, 
unlawful,  or  impracticable,  to  apply  tne  same 
strictly  according  to  the  directions  and  in- 
structions of  the  donor  or  donors,  then  to  ap« 
ply  the  same  to  such  charitable  and  pious 
purposes,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  nearest  and 
most  conformable  to  the  directions  and  in- 
structions of  the  donor  or  donors,  and  the  said 
Commissioners  are  hereby  authorised  and  em- 
powered to  deduct,  out  of  all  such  charitable 
donations  and  bequests  as  they  shall  receive, 
all  the  costs,  charges,  and  expences  which 
they  shall  be  put  to  in  the  suing  for,  and  re« 
covery  of  the  same.'* 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Commissioners 
had  a  very  despotic  power  under  this 
Act,  and  greater,  probably,  than  Par- 
liament would  be  disposed  to  confer  in  the 
present  day  ;  and  it  was  a  question  whe- 
ther, under  such  a  case  as  the  present,  a 
Court  of  Equity  or  any  other  jurisdiction 
could  interfere.  If  it  should  appear  to 
some  parties,  that  there  had  lieen  a  mis- 
application of  charitable  funds,  and  if  an 
Equity  suit  were  instituted,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  as  he  read  the  clause, 
to  get  over  the  word  **  inexpediency,'' 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  large  discre- 
tionary power  was  left  with  the  Commis- 
sioners. It  was  well  known,  that  at  pre- 
sent, by  a  form  of  suit  in  equity,  termed 
cei  pregf  when  it  appeared  that  the  in- 
structions of  a  donor  could  not  be  carried 
into  strict  effect,  that  a  power  was  given 
to  a  Court  of  Equity  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority or  province  of  the  trustees ;  but, 
as  to  the  "  inexpediency ''  or  not  of  ap- 
plying the  funds  of  a  charity,  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  and  instructions 
of  a  donor,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was  a 
power  that  should  be  entrusted  to  this 
Board  of  Commissioners.  Such  a  power 
given  by  this  clause  would  be  equivalent 
to  allowing  the  Board  of  Commissionera 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  dooora  of  cha- 
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ritable  bequasti  merely  on  the  ground  of 
their  determiniDg  as  to  the  expediency  or 
inexpediency  of  applying  charitable  fundi 
according  to  the  intentions  or  directions 
of  the  donor.    It  was  obvioos  under  this 
clause  the  Commissioners  could  apply  the 
funds  of  a  charity  to  purposes  very  differ- 
ent from  the  intention  of  the  donor.    He 
was  sure,  that  as  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  here  called  to  this  subject,  that 
it  would  consider  whether  such  a  power 
should  be  entrusted  to  any  Board  of  Com- 
missioners.   After  all,  he  was  anxious  to 
caution  this  Gentleman  to  well  consider 
the  consequences  that  would  ensue  before 
he  went  into  a  Court  of  Equity  on  this 
subject,  for  it  was  clear  that  all  the  funds 
of  this  charity  would  be  lost  before  any 
advance  could  be  made  in  the  suit.     He 
hoped   that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  take  into  its  consideration  the  object 
and  intention  of  this  clause,  and  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  not  of  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  gave  such  powers,  as  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  statute  book 
any  longer,  and  which  affected  not  only 
this  but  many  other  cases. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  anxious  to 
remind  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  that 
the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  he  referred,  was  in  an  Act  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  of  1800.  and  that  it  was 
not  an  enactment  of  the  Imperial  Legisia- 
ture.     He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend, 
that  it  would  be  hopeless,  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  to  resort  to  a  Court  of  Equity, 
for  It  appeared  that  the  annual  funds  of 
the  charity  amounted  to  onlv  11.   10s. 
a-year,  and  such  a  fund  would,  long  before 
a  decision  could    be  obtained,  be   ex- 
hausted.   Hit  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  had  truly  stated  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  in  this  case,  but  that 
the  jurisdiction  rested  in  a  Court  of  Equity, 
but  he  recommended  the  petitioner  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Bermingham  accordingly  did  apply  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  in  his  reply, 
did  not  say  this  was  a  proper  case  to  bring 
before  a  Court  of  Equity,  but  he  told  the 
petitioner  to  bring  the  subject  again  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  he  added  that  he  should 
be  at  Dublin  within  a  short  time,  and  if 
the  matter  was  brought  forward  he  would 
take  care  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  ex- 
amined Into.  He  belicred  that  the  subject 


had  not  again  been  brought  before  tho 
Board,  but  if  it  was,  he  would  venture  to 
say,  that  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  pay 
every  attention  to  it.  For  his  own  part, 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  bring 
the  matter  before  a  Court  of  Equity,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  neces- 
sarily attending  it,  but  also,  as  some 
doubts  existed  as  to  the  powers  given  to 
the  Commissioners  by  the  clause  of  the 
Act  referred  to  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

The  Duke  of  WdlingUm  thought  be 
had  better  read  an  extract  from  the  letter 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land to  the  petitioner  in  this  case,  as  that 
would  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 

**  I  must  acquaint  you  that  Government  has 
no  power  to  take  cognizance  of  a  decision  of 
the  Board  of  ChariUble  Bequests,  a  Board  of 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Judges 
are  members.  The  only  appeal  from  it  is  to 
a  Court  of  Equity.  I  would,  however,  suggest 
that  you  should  lay  a  statement  of  the  case  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  might  induce 
the  Board  to  re«consider  it.*' 

Such  was  the  reply  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  this  Gentle- 
man,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  a  most 
satisfactory  one. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  observed, 
that  he  had  not  found  fault  with  the  note 
read  by  the  noble  Duke ;  and  Mr.  Ber- 
mingham  had  followed  the  course  which 
was  suggested  by  that  noble  Lord,  and 
had  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and,  subsequently  to  the  communica- 
tion which  he  had  received  frem  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Bermingham  had 
made  another  application,  and  he  never 
could  get  any  information  as  to  when 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Lord  Wkarncliffe  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Mr.  Bermingham  had  renewed  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Lord  Chancellor? 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  was  not 
aware  whether  he  had  or  had  not. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked  that  it 
was  essential  that  the  House  should  know 
whether  the  petitioner  had,  since  his  com« 
munication  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
made  any  further  application  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  if  he  had  what  had 
been  the  result. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  understood 
that  the  petitioner  had  t)een  informed  that 
the  Commissioners  had  had  no  further 
meeting,  and  that  it  was  not  known  when 
there  would  be  a  meeting  of  the  boafd» 
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Lord  Campbell  said,  that  if  the  peti- 
tioner applied  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  be 
must  do  so  with  very  little  hope  of  success 
if  he  reflected  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  and  on  the  powers  it  possessed  to 
resist  his  application.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  resolution  of  the  Board 
respecting  this  Charity  had  been  adopted 
on  grave  authority,  and  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  who  made 
the  Motion,  and  of  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  who 
seconded  it.  Since  the  proposition  had 
been  adopted  on  such  authority,  was  it 
clear  that  even  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  the  decision  of  the 
Board  would  be  revised  ?  With  respect 
to  his  countryman,  the  Bishop  of  Kiloare, 
he  would  venture  to  declare  tnat  he  was  a 
man  of  the  greatest  good  nature,  and  that 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  violence  or 
even  harshness  in  the  execution  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  his  duty;  and  even  in 
this  case  he  was  satisfled  that  the  right 
Rev.  Prelate  believed  that  he  was  exer- 
cising a  sound  discretion,  and  that  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy 
would  not  give  an  erroneous  decision  on 
the  subject.  One  of  the  means  which  the 
Qovernment  had  stated  that  it  meant  to 
reaort  to  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  Ire- 
land was  by  increasing  the  grant  for  Na- 
tional Education,  and  be  was  satisfied  that 
a  case  of  this  kind  would  do  more  injury 
to  the  progress  of  the  System  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland  than  would  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  public  grant  which 
they  could  propose  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  out. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  had  just 
been  informed  that  the  gentleman  did  ap- 
ply to  the  Board  since  he  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  that  he  had  not  received  any 
satisfactory  answer.  With  respect  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
on  which  these  proceedings  were  founded, 
be  was  informed  that  he  was  mistaken 
when  he  said  that  it  was  proposed  and 
seconded  by  the  two  learned  Judges  who 
had  been  named,  but  it  was  drawn  up  by 
them. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  not  at- 
tempt to  dwell  on  the  matters  of  fact  of 
this  case,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
noble  Marquess  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  nor  would  he  then  go  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  propriety  of  the  en- 
couragement which  the  Government  was 
giving  to  what  was  called  the  National 


System  of  Education  in  Ireland,  for  this 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  do  so ;  but  there 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  a  very  singular 
omission  during  the  present  discussion,  of 
the  consideration  or  an  important  prin* 
ciple  involved  in  the  case.  The  two  noble 
and  learned  Lords  opposite  bad  objected 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, without  looking  to  one  of  the 
most  important  points  for  consideration 
connected  with  the  Act  relating  to  pro- 
perty left  in  trust  for  purposes  of  ]Kdu- 
catioo,  and  he  should  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  their  Lordships'  attention  to  it. 
He  believed  that  the  facts  of  this  case 
were  shortly  these— that  a  testator  left  a 
certain  amount  of  income  to  be  devoted 
for  purposes  of  education  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided,  and  that  he  left  the 
distribution  of  this  fund  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Rector  of  the  parish  for  the  time 
being.  He  then  put  it  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords,  whether  any  person  who 
was  appointed  by  will  to  administer  a 
trust,  and  who  was  admissible  to  that 
trust  only  as  Rector  of  the  parish,  in  which 
capacity  it  was  his  bounden  duty,  and  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  solemn  obligation 
of  promoting  true  religion,  would  be  in 
any  case  justified,  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  such  trust  in  dealing  with 
those  funds  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  trust  which  was  confided 
to  him,  in  converting  a  Parochial  into  a 
National  School  ?  Could  it  be  said  that, 
in  the  course  which  this  Gentleman  had 
taken,  he  was  advancing  the  interests  of 
that  religion  which  he  professed,  and  that 
he  was  consistently  administrating  this 
fund  in  his  parish  m  conformity  with  the 
duties  of  his  station  ?  The  bequest  was 
manifestly  intrusted  to  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Education  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  true  religion,  and,  therefore, 
he  was  not  justified  in  doing  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  was  afterwardsundone,  and 
properly  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Be-» 
quests.  He  clearly  bad  not  administered 
the  fund  in  the  way  intended  by  the  donor, 
as  he  was  bound  to  have  done,  because 
he  had  not  given  the  children  attending 
the  school  the  description  of  religious  edu- 
cation designed  for  them  by  the  founder, 
and,  although  as  Rector  of  the  parish 
he  had  a  discretion,  yet  that  discretion 
was  only  to  be  exercised  under  legal  con- 
trol. He  put  it  to  the  noble  and  learned 
Lords  to  say  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stancesy  the  Rector  of  this  parish  could 
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deal  with  the  beqaest  otherwise  than  in 
educating;  the  children  attending  the 
school  according  to  the  religion  of  that 
Church  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  if 
they  could  not,  and  he  believed  they  could 
not,  then  it  was  evident  that  the  decision 
of  the  Board  was  right,  and  that  this  Rev. 
Gentleman  had  been  guilty,  though  unin- 
tentionally,  of  a  roal -appropriation  of  this 
fund.  For  his  own  part  he  was  prepared 
to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  two  learned 
Judges  alluded  to,  that  in  this  case  there 
bad  been  a  misappropriation  of  the  funds 
of  the  Charity ;  he  was  satisfied  that  they 
were  right  in  the  decision  which  they  had 
given,  and  he  was  gratified  that  they  had 
so  given  it.  He  firmly  believed  that  the 
law  of  the  land  was,  that  funds  so  be- 
queathed, if  left  to  the  trust  of  the  Rector, 
or  other  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  pa- 
rish, must  be  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  education  in  the  Protestant  religion ; 
but  could  it  be  said  that,  where  money 
was  expended  on  what  was  called  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Education,  that  it  could 
be  said  to  be  expended  in  connection  with 
the  Protestant  religion  ?  He  was  sure  it 
was  not  su.  The  noble  Marquess  smiled, 
but  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter),  could 
assure  him  that  he  would  rather  at- 
tend to  his  words  than  his  smiles.  He 
would  venture  to  challenge  the  noble  Lord 
to  get  up  in  his  place  and  say  that  money 
so  laid  out  in  the  National  System  of 
Education  was  expended  in  connection 
with  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  If  it  was  not,  it  was  vain  to 
allow  such  a  state  of  things  to  continue. 
It  should  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  the  National  System  of  Edu- 
cation did  not  profess  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  Protestant  religion,  but  it  was  a 
system  which  had  been  adopted  and  was 
administered  on  the  special  ground  of 
deference  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  against  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church.  He,  therefore,  con- 
sidered that  this  was  a  grave  case  of  mis- 
appropriation of  the  funds  of  a  charity, 
and  be  rejoiced  that  the  two  learned 
Judges  who  had  been  alluded  to  had  vin- 
dicated the  law,  and  had  pursued  a  course 
calculated  to  advance  principles  which  he 
l>e1ieved  to  be  correct. 

Lord  Monteagle  hoped  most  sincerely 
that  such  advice,  resting  on  such  autho- 
rity, would  not  be  adopted  by  the  Pro- 
tesunt  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 


in  Ireland.  If  the  law  was  of  the  charac- 
ter which  was  laid  down  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  it  would  appear  that  a  clergyman 
could  not  accept  a  charitable  trust  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  unless  he  was  to 
carry  out  that  trust  in  connection  with  the 
peculiar  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. He  believed  that  the  greatest  good 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  admixture 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  the  na- 
tional schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  whole 
object  of  education  would  be  frustrated 
and  destroyed  if  they  endeavoured  to  act 
upon  the  principles  and  suggestions  laid 
down  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  asked  whether  in  any 
respects  the  National  System  of  Education 
could  be  called  a  Protestant  education? 
Now,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  he  would 
refer  to  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Church,  from  whom  this  System  had 
emanated.  Among  the  names  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  had  signed  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land, on  which  this  National  System  of 
Education  was  founded,  he  found  the  names 
of  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  several  other  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  it  would  have  received  their 
support  if  it  had  not  been  Protestant. 
Such,  then,  was  the  System  which  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  stigmatise,  and  to  which  he  said  that  no 
Protestant  Clergyman  should  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  ["  No,  no  /"]  The  right  rev. 
Prelate  went  to  the  extent  of  stating  that 
no  Protestant  Clergyman  should  take  upon 
himself  the  execution  of  a  charitable  trust 
unless  the  funds  to  be  administered  were 
applied  to  education  exclusively  Protes- 
tant. He  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  rejoiced 
to  find  that  the  Government  had  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  present  case,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  effect  of  such  inquiry 
would  be  to  exclude  from  the  administra- 
tion of  charities  all  who  would  act  in  the 
spirit  suggested  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate. 
As  was  stated  by  his  noble  Friend  there 
were  seventy  Roman  Catholics  and  four 
Protestant  children  in  this  school,  and  by 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  Board,  and 
so  strongly  approved  of  by  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  would  be  expelled  from  the 
school.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.Bermiogham  to  this  parisby  an  attempt 
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was  made  to  administer  this  charitable 
fund  for  the  school  in  the  spirit  suggested 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  effect  had  been 
to  drive  nearly  all  the  children  from  the 
school,  and  to  leave  them  to  run  wild  on 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  He  was  glad  that 
the  case  was  one  which  would  be  taken 
into  practical  consideration  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  for  he  was  satisfied 
that  it  could  only  lead  to  one  result, 
namely,  directing  attention,  not  only  to 
this  case,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  law  re- 
lative to  charitable  bequests  in  Ireland. 
A  Committee  of  the  other  House,  of  which 
Lord  Francis  Egerton  was  chairman,  and 
of  which  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  was  a  Mem- 
ber, so  far  back  as  1829»  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  appeared  that  nothing  had 
yet  been  done  on  the  subject.  If  it  were 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  law  with  respect  to 
charitable  bequests  in  the  administration 
of  these  charities,  he  thought  the  noble 
Lords  themselves  would  see  that  the 
Committee  was  not  very  wrong  originally ; 
bat  the  necessity  was  still  more  stringent 
now  to  amend  the  law.  If  they  wished  to 
make  the  law  practical,  and  not  to  leave 
it  a  dead  letter,  they  would  not  allow  the 
administration  of  all  the  charities  of  the 
country  to  remain  in  the  Board  of  Chari- 
table Bequests,  which  consisted  of  a  va- 
riety of  persons  having  other  and  more 
important  and  conflicting  duties.  He  had 
a  great  respect  for  the  Judges  who  formed 
a  part  of  that  Board,  but  their  judicial 
duties  must  prevent  their  attending  to 
those  which  belonged  to  the  Board.  But, 
passing  by  the  Judges  and  Bishops,  they 
had  the  nineteen  Clergymen  who  were 
Rectors  of  the  parishes  in  Dublin,  and 
there  was,  in  fact,  a  Board  too  large  for 
the  purposes  of  responsibility,  and  too 
small  for  the  purposes  of  deliberation.  He 
hoped  to  see  a  Bill  that  would  meet  the 
practical  objection  stated  by  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  with  respect  to  the  word 
"  expedient,"  and  put  the  charitable  be- 
quests of  that  country  on  a  better  footing. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  misrepresented  what  he 
had  said.  He  stated  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  go  into  the  question  of  the  policy  of  the 
Measure  of  National  Education,  so  called, 
in  Ireland.  He  did  not  say  that  any  cler- 
gyman who  gave  himself  to  it  would  do 
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wrong;  but  this  he  said,  and  upon  this  he 
rested  the  whole  of  his  address  to  their 
Lordships,  that  the  law  of  the  land  re- 
quired  when  a  bequest  was  made — and  be 
it  remembered,  this  bequest  was  made 
before  this  National  Education  scheme 
entered  into  the  brain  of  any  one— that 
the  education  to  be  conducted  by  that  be- 
quest should  be  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Established  Church.  There 
was  a  statement  of  a  matter  of  fact  upon 
which  he  would  be  glad  to  be  set  right. 
He  meant  with  respect  to  that  which  the 
noble  Marquess  supposed  to  be  the  original 
of  this  scheme  of  National  Education— 
namely,  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  year 
1812,  subscribed  to  which  were  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Lord  Primate  of  that  day, 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Ferns,  who  lived 
long  enough  to  express  his  disapproval 
of  this  system  of  National  Education, 
which  was  sufficient  proof  that  the 
scheme  was  not  that  propounded  in  1812. 
The  Commissioners  of  1812  never  con- 
templated that  the  National  Schools 
should  supersede  the  Parochial  Schools, 
they  recommended  that  the  Protestant 
Schools  should  be  increased  in  their  effi- 
ciency, and  that  these  National  Schools 
should  be  merely  supplementary.  He 
maintained  that  the  Parochial  Schools 
were  to  be  exclusively  Protestant.  As 
to  the  law  to  which  he  had  referred,  he 
might  be  wrong.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords,  and  he  would 
rather  have  been  answered  by  one  of 
them  than  by  the  noble  Baron.  One  of 
those  noble  Lords  (Lord  Cottenham)  had 
left  the  House  while  the  noble  Baron  was 
speaking,  but  there  was  one  still  sitting 
opposite,  whose  talents  and  learning  gave 
weight  to  his  opinions. 

Lord  Campbell  rose  amidst  loud  laugh- 
ter, and  said,  that  as  the  right  Rev.  Pre- 
late had  done  him  the  honour  of  referring 
to  him,  he  would  state  his  view  of  the 
matter,  but  he  would  not  be  bound  to  any 
opinion  he  gave,  without  time  for  further 
consideration.  The  words  of  this  Bequest 
were,  that  a  Parochial  School  should  be 
founded,  not  a  Protestant  School. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  With  a  Pro- 
testant schoolmaster. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdonne:  Which 
a  great  many  of  the  National  Schools 
have. 

Lord  Campbell  continued.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  inconsistency  in  having  a 
Parochial  School  with  a  Protestant  school- 
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master,  to  which  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  admitted.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  Protestant  school- 
masters educated  Catholic  children ;  and 
he  should  apprehend  the  testator,  who  ap- 
pointed  a  parochial  school,  with  a  Pro- 
testant schoolmaster,  if  he  could  now  look 
out  of  his  grave,  woold  not  think  that  his 
bequest  was  at  all  contravened,  by  seventy 
Roman  Catholic  children  being  educated 
In  the  parish  along  with  the  four  Protestant 
children.  The  four  Protestant  children 
were  educated  probably  well  or  better 
than  if  they  were  the  sole  objecto  of  the 
care  of  the  schoolmaster:  but  he  would  re- 
peat,  that  the  will  of  the  testator  did  not 
seem  to  be  contravened  by  children  of  ano- 
ther persuasion  being  educated  in  that 
School. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  so  adroitly  evaded 
the  question,  without  giving  an  opinion, 
that  he  would  put  it  again.  His  question 
was,  not  whether  seventy  children  could 
be  educated  by  a  Protestant  schoolmaster, 
but  whether  they  should  admit  seven  or 
seven  hundred  Papists  into  it  ?  He  asked 
him  to  answer  his  question.  He  asked 
him  whether  it  was  his  opinion  as  a  law- 
yer, according  to  the  law,  that  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  the  rector  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  appointment  of  the 
Protestant  schoolmaster  —  whether  that 
rector  was  not  bound  to  have  the  school 
conducted  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  seventy  papist  children 
that  came  there  ? 

Lord  Campbell  said,  his  noble  and  learn. 
ed  Friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  having  left 
the  House,  and  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
having  given  his  opinion,  the  greatest  au- 
thority that  now  remained  was  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  to 
whom  he  begged  to  refer  the  right  Rev. 
Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  at  all 
events  his  law  had  not  been  contradicted. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

House  adjourned. 
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Railway  Committbbs.]  Mr.  Gloil- 
itone  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  Report,  agreed 
upon  by  the  Select  Committee  on  RaiU 
ways  :— 

"  1 .  That  in  each  case,  where  Bills  are  now 
pending,  to  authorise  the  construction  of  new 
Railways,  competing  with  one  another,  such 
Bills  be  respectively  referred  to  one  Com* 
mittee. 

**  2.  That  the  Committees  for  the  consider* 
ation  of  such  Bills  be  specially  constituted. 

"  3.  That  Bills  now  pending  to  authorise 
the  construction  of  new  Hoes  of  Railway, 
which  will  compete  with  existing  Railways, 
be  in  like  manner  referred  to  Committees 
specially  constituted. 

*'  4.  That  such  Committees  be  composed  of 
five  Members  to  be  nominated  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  who  shall  sign  a  dedara^ 
tion  that  their  constituents  have  no  local  in- 
terest, and  that  they  themselves  have  oo  per- 
sonal interest,  in  the  Bill  or  Bills  referred  to 
them ;  and  that  they  will  not  Tote  on  any  qoes* 
tion  which  may  arise  without  having  duly  heard 
and  attended  to  the  evidence  relating  thereto ; 
and  that  three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

"  5.  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  which  of  the  pending 
lUilway  Bills  shall  be  deemed  competing 
Bills  according  to  the  foregoing  resolntions. 

^  6.  That  such  Select  Comnuttee  be  com- 
posed of  five  Members,  of  whom  three  shall 
be  a  quorum,  and  that  the  Committee  have 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  re- 
cords. 

**  7.  That  such  of  the  Standing  Orders  as 
relate  to  the  composition  of' the  Committees 
on  Private  Bills,  and  the  orders  consequent 
thereon,  be  suspended,  so  hr  as  regards  com- 
peting Railway  Bills  pending  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session^'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  would 
in  the  first  instance,  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  particular  Railway  Btil, 
which  at  present  stood  committed  for 
Thursday:  namely,  the  Lancaster  and 
Carlisle  Railway  Bill,  with  reapect  Co 
which  the  question  might  fairly  be  reiaed 
whether  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  aa 
a  competing  Railway  with  another  line ; 
and  he  should  take  the  opportunity  of  pro* 
posing  that  the  Committee  on  that  Bill  be 
deferred  for  a  reasonable  time  unlets  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  would  take  that  at«p 
themselves  in  the  event  of  the  Houae 
adopting  the  Resolotiona  of  the  Cooamit* 
tee.  The  Resolutions  which  he  was  about 
to  propose^  in  conformity  with  Iha  inainie^ 
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tieof  ofthtt  CoanmUtee  of  which  be  had 
ibo  honour  to  be  the  ChairmtD^  bed  been 
in  the  bands  of  boo.  Members  two  or 
three  days;  and  as  they  were  not  very 
long,  be  trusted  hon.  Members  were  fully 
aware  of  their  nature.  He  did  not  know, 
that  there  was  anything  on  the  face  of  the 
Resolutions  requiring  any  statement  from 
him;  but  as  there  was  some  departure 
from  the  usual  practice  of  the  Houie  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Committees 
on  Private  Bills,  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations.  The  Committee,  on  pro* 
ceeding  to  examine  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  was  referred  to  them,  relating 
to  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House,  of 
course,  had  to  take  into  their  view  that 
some  of  the  questions  requiring  their  in- 
vestigation had  been  already  railed  in  a 
special  form  by  some  of  the  Bills  now 
before  the  House.  The  question,  for  in* 
stance,  of  competing  Railways,  was  one 
which,  although  not  raised  on  a  very  large 
scale  by  the  Bills  of  the  present  Session, 
was  raised  in  a  very  considerable  number 
of  instances,  generally  speaking,  on  short 
Railways  of  secondary  importance.  The 
Oommittee,  he  believed,  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  there  were  some  consider- 
ations applicable  to  Ruilways  which  ren- 
dfred  it  desirable  to  trv  whether  some 
eipeviment  should  not  be  made,  at  all 
•vents,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
those  Railway  Bills.  These  considerations 
fummed  themselves  up  in  this  main  posi- 
tion—that Railway  Bills,  although  they 
are  in  respect  to  interference  with  private 
rights,  and  in  respect  to  the  accommoda- 
tion they  afford  to  particular  districts  and 
localities,  of  the  nature  of  Private  Bills — 
yet  they  do  enter  so  directly  and  so  closely 
into  communication  with  other  great  lines 
tbet constitute  the  main  arteriesof  the  traffic 
of  the  kingdom,  that  they  do  partake  vir- 
tually, and  as  to  their  end  and  policy  to  a 
conaiderable  extent,  of  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic Billsi  that  there  are  many  reasons  why 
public  interests  should  be  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Committees  that  have  to  deal 
with  those  Bills.  At  the  same  time,  the 
House  having  adopted  it  as  a  principle, 
that  its  Committees  on  Private  Bills 
should  be  composed  in  part  of  a  vary 
limits  number  of  sheeted  Members,  and 
of  Members  more  or  less  connected  with 
local  inlereets,  he  was  very  far  from  calU 
ing  upon  the  HouiCf  in  its  present  state 
of  information,  to  depart  from  that  prin- 
ciple; but  be  did»  aa  tbe  organ  of  the 


Committee  on  Railways,  invite  the  House 
so  far  to  depart  from  that  principle  as  to 
constitute  its  Private  Railway  Bill  Com- 
mittees for  the  present  Session  on  different 
principles  from  those  which  had  hitherto 
obtained.  Now,  there  were  some  consi- 
derations which  presented  themselves  to 
the  Committee,  on  which  he  thought  he 
mifrht  say  the  Committee  were  unanimous. 
It  was  quite  obvious,  and  it  was  acknow- 
ledged by  every  Member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  it  would  not  do  to  allow  all  the 
Railway  Bills  in  the  present  Session,  whe- 
ther competing  Bills  or  not,  to  go  forth 
in  the  usual  course  prescribed  by  the  rules 
of  this  House.  It  was  felt  that  it  would 
be  quite  absurd  in  cases  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  two  railways  from  nearly 
the  same  terminus  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  same  district  and  the  same 
traffic — it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  quite 
preposterous  to  allow  these  Bills  to  go 
before  two  different  Railway  Committees 
of  ihe  House.  Tbe  first  step  was,  thai 
Bills  competing  with  one  another  should 
be  referred  to  the  same  Committee,  And 
then  came  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Committee ;  and  there  was  a  case 
which  he  would  now  mention  to  the 
Houee— a  case  of  two  railways  proposed 
to  be  made  from  the  town  of  Ashton-un- 
der-Lyne  to  Staleybridge,  both  having 
for  their  object  the  accommodation  of  that 
town  and  its  connection  with  the  great 
manufacturing  district  of  Manchester. 
One  of  those  Railways  proposed  to  join  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway,  and 
the  other  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Rail- 
way. The  two  Railways  were  intended  to 
go  through  different  counties,  and  al- 
though they  started  from  the  same  town 
their  termini  in  that  town  were  in  differ- 
ent counties.  It  so  happened  that  the 
town  was  situated  in  two  counties.  Now, 
there  was  no  rule  of  the  House  to  deter- 
mine to  what  list  a  Bill  of  that  nature 
should  be  referred.  In  former  years  he 
believed  the  experiment  had  more  than 
once  been  tried  of  constituting  the  Com- 
mittees, where  more  than  one  county  was 
concerned,  of  Members  for  different  coun- 
ties. He  believed,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  tbe  House  that  the  experiment  worked 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner,  and 
ought  not  to  be  continued.  Thar,  at  all 
events,  was  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the 
Committee  on  Railways,  because  it  created 
a  Committee  so  large  and  so  cumbrous> 
and  so  vaguci  and  ra&Md  aconteatoflocal 
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interetU  lo  ditproportioned  to  the  ihare  of 
public  interest,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
know  how  any  Private  Bill  could  be  dealt 
with  satisfactorily  in  that  manner,  much 
less  a  Railway  Bill,  which  was  to  a  certain 
extent  a  public  Measure.    The  Committee 
were  almost  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  necessary  that  the  representation  of 
local  interests  in  cases  of  competing  Rail- 
way Bills  should  at  all  events  be  very  ma- 
terially restricted.     It  was  their  opinion, 
that  i\  the  House  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  depart  from  its  usual  course  of  practice, 
that  the  wisest  plan  would  be   to  ask  the 
House  to  try  an  experiment  which  would 
be  likely  to  put  fairly  to  the  test  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  was  founded,  so  that 
when  that  experiment  should  have  been 
tried  the  House  would  be  more  advanced 
in  its  knowledge,  and,  whether  it  failed  or 
whether  it  succeeded,  they  would  at  all 
events  have  the  advantage  of  something 
to  refer  to  as  a  guide  for  their  future 
proceeding.     The  Committee,   therefore, 
thought    that    in    deviating    from    the 
usual  course  of  a  somewhat  large  and 
promiscuous  Committee,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary in   reducing  the  number  of  the 
Committees,  to  appoint  them  so  that  there 
might  be  a  strong  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility; that  there  might  be  a  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  take  a  close  and  immediate  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  attend  throughout  the  whole 
of  those  proceedings.     He  had  described 
the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways as  nearly  unanimous  up  to  this  point. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table, 
and  which  he  now  proposed  for  adoption, 
were  carried   without   any  difference  of 
opinion.     Considering  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  details  which  it  involved, 
it  would  be  a  bad  compliment  to  the  Com- 
mittee if  those  resolutions  had  been  car- 
ried  without  any  difference  of  opinion, 
because  it  would  have  led  to  the  idea  that 
they  had  been  hastily  adopted.    Certainly 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion; but  there  was  a  general  and  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  in   the  opinion, 
that  the  usual  course  must  be  departed 
from — that  the  number  of  Members  of 
Committee  on  that  class  of  Bills  must  be 
reduced  —  that  local  influence   must  be 
a  subordinate  element  in  their  composition, 
and  that  public  interests  and  public  mo- 
tives  must  be  more  prominent.    But  it 


would  be  seen  that  the  resolutiooi  went 
further  than  the  description  which  be  bad 
up  to  that  moment  given  of  them.    The 
resolutions  recommended,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, the  exclusion  of  local  influences 
altogether.     He  thought  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  would  bear  him  out  when 
he  stated  that  there  was  a  very  strong 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  Members 
to  arrange,  from  time  to  time,  something 
like  a  limited  representation  of  local  inter- 
est—to retain  the  local  interest  as  subor- 
dinate, but  denying  it  the  predominant 
power  which  it  now  possessed  in  private  bill 
Committees.     The    practical    difficulties 
attending  the  working  out  of  that  propo- 
sition induced  the  Committee  to  abandon 
it.     They  thought  it  their  duty  to  com- 
municate with  the  highest  authorities  of 
the   House,    and    with    that  Committee 
which  had  been  appointed  by  the  House 
for  the   purpose   of   superintending  the 
composition  of  its  Private  Bill  Committees 
— he  meant  the  Committee  of  Selection— 
a  body  which  he  believed  had  discharged 
its  duties  in  a  manner  that  had  tended  to 
win  for  it,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  con- 
fidence of  the   House;  and  they  found, 
after  consulting  with  such  authorities,  that 
to  attempt  a  considerable  limitation  of 
local  interest  would  deprive  them  of  the 
advantages    which    they  sought  without 
conferring  others.     It  was  found  that  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  a  limited  number  of 
persons  to  represent  local  interests  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  per- 
sons, be  almost  insuperable.     It  was  ap- 
prehended that  the  jealousies  of  pariiet 
would  be  excited,  and  that  apprehensions 
would  be  raised  to  a  still  greater  degree  if 
a  very  narrow  and  partial  representation  of 
local   interests  were  given,  than  if  they 
had  no  representation  whatever  of  local 
interests.     Therefore,  after  mature  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  on    Railways 
came  to  the  conclusion  which  he  (Mr 
Gladstone)   unhesitatingly  recommended 
to  the  adoption  of  the  House,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  looking  to  the  limited  sphere 
on  which  they  proposed  to  try  the  experi- 
ment with  regard  to  a  particular  class  of 
Railway  Bills,  and  for  the  present  Session, 
the    best  chance    of   its    success  would 
be  found  in  recommending  the  constitution 
of  Committees  for  this  special  purpose  on 
public  grounds,  and  on  public  grounds 
alone.   The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 

I  mended  in  the  first  instance,  that  a  select 
Committee   should    be    appointed   who 
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would  bate  a  very  short  and  simple  duty 
to  perform,  namely,  to  go  over  the  list  of 
Railway  Bills  standing  for  consideration 
during  the  present  Session,  and  to  deter- 
mine which  of  those  Bills  should  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  category  of  com- 
peting bills.  They  then  proposed  that 
that  Committee  having  so  determined  the 
Bills  belonging  to  such  class,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection  should  proceed  to 
provide  for  the  consideration  of  those  Bills 
in  their  respective  Committees,  by  the 
choice  of  five  gentlemen  unconnected  by 
personal  interests,  unconnected  by  the 
local  interests  of  constituents  with  the  Bill 
to  be  brought  under  their  consideration. 
Of  course  be  was  not  able  to  say  precisely 
10  what  number  of  cases  this  measure 
would  come  into  operation,  but  he  thought 
the  number  of  competing  Bills  would  be 
eight  or  ten.  The  form  of  proceeding 
upon  these  Bills — the  degree  of  expense 
that  might  be  occasioned  to  the  parlies, 
as  compared  with  the  expense  under  the 
present  system — the  time  that  might  be 
occupied  in  the  investigation — the  satis- 
faction which  the  decisions  would  meet 
with  in  different  quarters, — all  these  were 
most  important  elements  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House;  and  he  trusted  when 
the  experiment  had  been  tried  that  the 
House  would  be  in  a  much  better  position 
for  considering  in  what  way  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  with  Railway  Bills  in  gene- 
ral, than  it  was  at  present.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  further  in  the 
resolutions  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
advert.  They  were  framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  the  general  views 
which  he  had  stated.  He  believed  he  was 
correct  in  stating  that  they  conveyed  the 
impression  of  the  Committee.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  be 
read. 

Resolutions  read.  First  resolution  read 
a  second  time;  Motion  made  and  Ques- 
tion proposed,  *'  That  this  House  doth 
agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  said  re- 
iolution.*' 

Mr.  Labauchere  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Railways  had  so  clearly  stated  the 
views  with  which  the  Committee  recom- 
mended these  resolutions  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  for  him  to  go  over  the  same 
ground.  The  most  important  point  invol- 
ved in  these  resolutions  was  much  beyond 
tbt  coofenience  of  dealing  with  these  par« 


ticular  Bills.^it  was  a  question  whether 
the  House  would  try  the  experiment  of 
conducting  the  private  business  of  the 
country  upon  principles  totally  different 
from  those  which  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
The  principle  which  it  was  now  proposed 
to  affirm  was  one  of  the  utmost  possible 
consequence.  It  was  this  :  to  try  an  ex- 
periment at  first  for  special  purposes  in 
particular  cases,  which,  if  found  success- 
ful in  those  cases,  might  afterwards  be 
enlarged  and  more  generally  adopted. 
The  object  was  to  try  whether  those  tri- 
bunals could  not  be  so  formed  as  to  invest 
them  with  somewhat  of  a  judicial  charac- 
ter,—whether  they  could  not  be  purged  of 
all  local  and  personal  interest, — and  whe- 
ther, by  diminishing  the  number  of  members 
on  such  Committee,  a  greater  degree  of 
individual  responsibility  could  not  be  fixed 
upon  them.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
best  results  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course,  and  that  the  public  would 
hail  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  length  of  contests  upon  Pri- 
vate Bills,— would  tend  to  the  diminution 
of  thttt  fearful  expense  to  individual  par- 
ties which  those  protracted  contests  had 
hitherto  caused, — and  would  ensure  for 
the  decision  of  these  Committees  a  greater 
weight  for  their  known  responsibility  than 
Committees  upon  Private  Bills,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  could  calcalate  upon. 
He  was  not  insensible  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  successful  conduct  of  this 
experiment.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  it 
was  to  be  made  upon  a  limited  scale,  and 
applied  in  special  instances.  The  House 
would  be  able  to  see  the  manner  in  which 
it  worked  in  those  instances,  and  would 
then  be  able  to  judge  with  what  degree  of 
confidence  it  might  extend  the  principle 
hereafier,  if  it  should  be  found  to  work 
successfully.  But  there  was  one  point  of 
such  importance  to  the  working  of  the 
scheme  that  he  could  not  help  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  constitute  a 
certain  number  of  Committees  upon  this 
new  plan.  He  stated  that  there  were 
about  ten  Committees,  and  these  of  course 
would  require  the  services  of  about  fifty 
Members.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  working  of  this  system  would  be 
the  danger  of  not  finding  Members  who 
would  devote  their  time  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Private  Bills,  in  which  neither 
they  nor  their  constituents  had  any  direct 
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intereit  The  tuccesiful  working  of  the 
•xperiment  must  mainly  depend  upon 
gentlemen,  from  a  Bense  of  public  duty, 
devoting  their  time  to  Private  Bills  under 
these  circumstances,  and  consenting  to 
investigate  them.  If  the  House  was  really 
anxious  to  see  the  experiment  tried,  he 
hoped  that  Gentlemen  would  consent  to 
sit  upon  Committees  for  Private  Bills,  and 
would  give  their  constant  and  regular  at- 
tendance in  cases  where  their  own  consti- 
tuents were  not  concerned.  They  should 
recollect  that  they  would  by  this  means 
become  exonerated  from  attending  other 
Committees  of  more  protracted  duration, 
in  which  they  might  otherwise  be  engaged. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  attended  to  the  private  business  of 
the  House,  would  feel  greater  satisfaction  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  when  it  could 
be  done  without  any  possibility  of  suspicion 
that  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  local 
interest.  He  hoped  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  fifty  Gentlemen  who 
would  undertake  to  serve  upon  these 
Committees.  It  was  upon  this  point  that 
the  whole  chance  of  the  successful  result 
of  the  experiment  depended ;  and  he  had, 
therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it  at  this  mo* 
ment.  He  could  only  say  that  he  gave 
his  hearty  support  in  the  main  to  those 
resolutions.  In  some  points  he  did  not 
agree  with  them,  but  they  were  not  points 
of  essential  importance;  in  the  main  spirit 
and  tenour  of  these  resolutions  he  entirely 
concurred.  They  were  a  great  experiment, 
and  a  novelty  that  he  was  desirous  of 
seeing  folly  tried.  He  hoped  they  would  | 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  he  should  not  despair  ; 
of  this  being  the  first  step  towards  putting  i 
the  private  business  of  the  House  on  a , 
sounder  and  fairer  foundation.  If  the 
House  could  effect  this  they  would  effect  | 
a  very  salutary  change,  and  do  that  which  j 
would  e:reatly  tend  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  House  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde  said,  when  he  first 
read  these  resolutions  he  was  of  opinion 
they  were  a  mere  experiment;    and  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  I 
introduced  them,  and  of  the  right  hon. ! 
Gentleman  by  whom  they  wera  supported, ; 
confirmed  him  in  that   opinion.      Those  [ 
Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  Railway  Com- 
mittee might  have  had  sufficient  evidence 
before  them  to  justify  them  in  coming  to 
these  Resolutions ;  but  as  far  as  the  body  i 
of  the  House  was  concerned  they  bad  no 


information  whatever  to  enable  them  to 
come  to  a  contrary  decision  to  that  to 
which  they  had  come  on  former  occasions. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  evidence  might 
not  be  given  which  would  change  his  mind 
on  the  subject ;  but  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  a  vote  with  the  Members  of 
that  Committee,  he  waa  entitled  to  see  the 
evidence  which  had  influenced  them  in 
coming  to  the  decision  which  had  been 
reported  to  the  House.  He  thought  tbe 
House  ought  to  have  a  little  more  time  for 
consideration.  Notice  of  these  Reaoln* 
tions  was  only  given  on  Friday  laat,  and 
between  that  day  and  Monday  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  was  least  likely  to  be 
directed  to  the  subject,  and  he  did  hope 
that  at  all  eventa  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  allow  a  few  days  ibr  consider- 
ation, to  enable  individual  Members  who 
entertained  different  views  to  give  counter- 
notices,  if  they  might  think  them  necessary. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  there  were 
certain  Bills  before  the  House  to  which  he 
wished  to  apply  this  principle.  Now  be 
(Mr.  Hinde)  had  no  objection  to  tbe  pass- 
ing of  the  first  of  the  Reaolntiona  without 
any  discussion.  He  thought  that  compe- 
ting lines  ought  to  be  referred  to  one 
Committee;  but  before  coming  to  any 
general  decision  on  that  point  he  wonla 
rather  adopt  the  course  proposed  with 
reepsrd  to  these  individual  isolated  oases. 
This  would  be  better  than  to  bind  the 
House  to  any  general  regulation  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  would  just  remind  tbe 
House  that  the  alterations  which  bad 
been  made,  with  regard  to  tbe  standing 
orders  on  Railway  Bills,  had  not  alwayi 
been  the  most  felicitoua.  For  instance, 
one  regulation  with  regard  to  nottcea, 
which  was  carried  almost  by  universal 
acclamation,  was  aoon  afterwards  repealed ; 
and  another  with  respect  to  the  10  per 
cent,  deposit,  it  was  recommended  to 
rescind.  If  more  time  was  not  to  be 
granted,  he  called  upon  the  Committee  for 
some  explanation  of  their  fifth  Reeolutioo. 
Why  was  it  considered  necessary  te  ap- 
point a  select  Committee  to  ascertain  what 
should  be  considered  competing  lines  ?  It 
might  in  some  caaea  be  neoesaary  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
ctrcumsunces  connected  with  these  Bills, 
so  as  to  enable  the  House  to  come  to  a 
resolution  upon  them ;  but  be  thought  it 
would  be  entrusting  too  large  a  power  to 
five  iodividiials,  to  allow  then  to  defers 
mioe  oooipeting  linei.    He  conld 
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the  right  boo.  GeDtleman  that  the  Dorthern 
oompanies  never  coDsidered  the  Lancaster 
ftnd  Carlisle  railway  as  a  competiug  line ; 
aod  he  could  not  see  why  hon.  Members 
ahoald  seek  an  occasion  to  declare  a  line 
to  be  a  competing  one,  when  the  parties 
interested  in  the  matter  mad6  no  such 
objection.  He  objected  to  the  fifth  Reso- 
lution more  than  to  any  other.  He 
Ihonght  that  the  House  ought  not  to  give 
•way  its  jurisdiction  to  a  Committee,  by 
allowing  a  Commitiee  to  determine  the 
nature  of  a  competing  line.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  the  Resolution 
now  before  the  House ;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  others,  he  intended  to  move  an 
Amendment  if  they  should  be  pressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Ewart  heard  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  believed  the 
House  and  the  country  would  join  with 
bim  in  that  satisfaction.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  in  the 
opinion  that  when  a  new  principle  was  in- 
troduced, it  ought  to  be  worked  out ;  and 
he  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  justice  contained  in 
these  Resolutions  would  at  length  be  ap« 
plied  to  all  private  business.  He  felt 
bound  to  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
mau  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  his  predecessor,  and  he  was  only  sorry 
they  did  not  give  him  their  cordial  support 
when  he  brought  forward  a  proposition  on 
this  suligect  two  years  ago.  On  thst  oc- 
casion be  had  the  misfortune  to  be  opposed 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  Government.  He  did 
not  blame  them  for  that,  nor  did  he  blame 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  thus  intro. 
docing  gradually,  and  perhaps  discreetly, 
a  principle  which  ought  to  be  introduced 
in  all  Railway,  and  all  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittees. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
alluded  to  the  principle  of  removing  locally 
and  personally  interested  parties  from 
these  Committees,  and  he  thought  such  a 
proposition  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
Government.  He  also  thought  that  it 
was  very  desirable  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  Committee.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  state  that  this  very  prin- 
ciple had  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  most  successfully.  He  be- 
lieved that  every  Member  of  their  Lord- 
slbips'  House  would  acknowledge  that, 
when  they  reduced  their  Committees  to 
fifCi  ind  ejected  every  person  locally  or 


personally  interested,  they  greatly  im- 
proved their  tribunal.  The  Parliamentary 
agents  were  satisfied  that  it  had  worked 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  principle  ought  to 
be  applied  to  all  Bills  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  Such  a  principle  ought  not 
to  be  confined  to  competing  lines,  but 
ought  to  be  extended  to  Bills  relating  to 
rating  and  other  matters,  where  not  only 
local  but  political  interests  were  intro- 
duced into  the  decision  on  Private  Bills ; 
and  from  this  all  Committees  ought  to  be 
purged.  If  be  wanted  a  high  authority 
on  this  point,  he  might  refer  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Speaker,  who, 
to  his  honour,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Greene,  was  the  first  person  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject. 
The  principle  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  Members  in  a  Committee,  of  increasing 
their  responsibility,  and  of  removing  them 
from  all  local  or  personal  interest,  was 
some  years  ago  advocated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  now  filled  the  Chair 
in  that  House;  and  so  highly  did  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  approve  of  that  principle,  that  he 
felt  quite  certain  the  Resolutions  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  sanc- 
tioned, not  only  by  the  House,  but  by  the 
country.  He  hoped  to  see  the  principle 
extended  to  the  whole  of  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Colonel  Siblhorp  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed Resolutions  required  more  delibera- 
tion than  had  been  bestowed  on  them.  He 
would  not  say  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  the  House  by 
surprise,  but  he  thought  that  he  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  country,  to  accede  to  the 
proposal  which  he  (Colonel  Sibthorp) 
meant  to  make  to  the  House.  It  was  very 
well  known  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country,  that  he  had  great  objections- 
great  suspicions — ^with  regard  to  these 
railroads,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  encroached  on  pri- 
vate property.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  limit  the  number  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  five  Members,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Taunton 
said,  that  he  highly  approved  of  such  a 
limitation.  He  (Colonel  Sibthorp)  did 
not  mean  to  impugn  the  character  of  any 
one,  but  he  thought  it  was  hardly  fair 
that  the  great  Local  interests  of  the  Goun« 
try  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  fire 
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hon.  Members  of  the  House.  He  should  not 
be  surprised  if,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
the  right  hon.  Geotleman  the  Member  for 
TauDtoD  were  to  propose  to  limit  the 
number  of  a  jury,  and  to  reduce  it  from 
twelve  to  6ve.  He  called  od  the  right 
hon.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
grant  them  a  delay  of  eight  days  before 
agreeing  to  this  Report.  To  attain  that 
object,  be  would  at  once  move  that  the 
*'  Debate  be  now  Adjourned"  with  a  view  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Report  that  day  week. 
Mr.  Wallace  thought  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  involved  in  the 
Resolutions  was  a  good  one,  and  would,  if 
carried  out,  be  the  means  of  ensuring  a 
better  Committee  than  at  present.  With 
respect  to  competing  lines,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  they  were  about  to  have  that 
principle  limited,  which  was  the  only  safe- 
guard to  the  country.  If  competing  lines 
were  to  be  in  any  way  restricted,  he  should 
obj/ect  to  the  whole  of  the  resolutions.  He 
was,  however,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
they  ought  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  Report  in  order  that  they  might  have 
time  for  further  inquiry.  Being  of  that 
opinion,  he  would  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln. 

Sir  /.  Hanmer  begged  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  a  subject 
connected  with  Railroads.  He  had  that 
morning  received  a  communication  from 
(as  we  understood)  some  of  his  constituents, 
stating  that  considerable  alarm  and  discon- 
tent were  felt  among  persons  interested  in 
Steam  Navigation,  in  consequence  of  some 
attempts  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  certain  Railroad  Companies,  to 
obtain  a  Power  from  Parliament  to  apply 
a  portion  of  their  capital  to  the  establishing 
of  Steam- Packet  Companies  in  connection 
with  particular  lines  of  Railroads.  They 
represented  that  such  a  power  would  in- 
terfere very  materially  with  the  interests 
with  which  they  were  connected. 

Mr.  Estcourl  considered  the  adoption 
of  the  resolutions  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  had 
heretofore  acted  with  regard  to  a  certain 
class  of  Bills,  but  was  not  averse  to  the 
experiment  being  tried.  He  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  Mem- 
bers to  act  on  the  proposed  Committee,  nor 
would  their  duty  be  at  all  different  from 
that  which  was  performed  by  the  selected 
Members  of  former  Committees. 
Mr.  Sttutrt  Wortky  saidi  that  the  fact 


of  the  Committee  having  expressed  a  deci- 
ded opinion  in  favour  of  these  resolutions, 
had  great  weight  with  him»  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  agree  to  the  experiment 
being  tried,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  that  he  would  vote 
on  the  ground  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Soard  of 
Trade,  in  his  opening  speech,  and  not  on 
those  assumed  by  certain  hon.  Members. 
He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  those  Resolu- 
tions, in  order  that  an  experiment  might  he 
tried,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  affirm, 
that  the  mode  of  proceeding  proposed  was 
the  best  which  could  be  adopted.  It  was 
rather  too  much  to  say,  that  in  questions 
of  this  description,  all  local  knowledge  and 
experience  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Committee ;  but,  recollecting  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  sense  entertained  of 
the  evib  of  the  previous  system,  the  House 
had  proceeded  to  regulate  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Railr^  Bills,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  giving  the  new  method  a  fair 
trial. 

Viscount  Sandon  believed,  that  there 
were  one  or  two  points  upon  which  the 
Committee  were  not  unanimous.  He  was 
perfectly  prepared  to  allow  a  larger  infusion 
of  what  might  he  considered  as  independent 
judgment  into  the  Committee,  but  he  was 
not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  sajring. 
that  no  local  influence  or  knowledge  shouM 
be  allowed  in  that  Committee.  The  duty 
of  hon.  Members  was  no  doubt  to  look  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  people,  but 
they  were  also  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  constituents,  whose  interests 
they  were  bound  to  attend  to,  either 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee.  If 
they  were  excluded  from  being  repre- 
sented in  Committee,  they  had  no  other 
alternative  than  an  appeal  to  the  House. 
He  thought  that  great  injustice  would  be 
done  to  the  smaller  constituencies  if  they 
should  lay  it  down  as  a  right  principle 
that  all  local  influence  or  local  knowledge 
should  be  excluded.  He  did  not  wish  to 
object  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  he  wished  to  protest  against 
their  being  considered  as  bound  by  them 
on  every  occasion.  He  doubted  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  impartial  Members  to  attend 
regularly  on  the  proposed  Committee. 
For  these  reasons  he  gave  a  reluctant  con- 
sent to  the  scheme  then  under  their  con« 
sideration.  He  did  not  wish  to  raise  any 
oppoiUioD  to  a  plan  of  wbiph  a  majorit;r 
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of  the  House  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Railways  had  approTed. 

Mr.  Oreene  said,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem was  open  to  great  objection.  Under 
that  system  they  had  agents,  and  wit- 
nesses, and  counsel,  and  they  had,  in 
addition,  the  interested  parties  acting  as 
judges.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  have  tribanals  of  a  more  im- 
partial character.  They  should  render 
those  Committees  as  nearly  judicial  as 
possible,  and  they  would  by  that  means 
render  an  essential  service  to  the  public. 
That  was  the  principle  for  which  he  had 
for  years  urgently  contended.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Greenock  seemed  to  think, 
that  by  the  plan  then  proposed,  an  end 
would  be  put  to  competition.  But  if  two 
competing  lines  were  referred  to  the  same 
Committee,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
Committee  might  not  decide  that  both 
should  be  adopted. 

Dr.£oimn^said,the  present  system  had 
the  efiect  of  often  placing  hon.  Members 
in  a  very  disagreeable  position  by  exposing 
them  to  the  solicitations  of  persons  repre- 
senting contending  interests.  He  did  not 
approve  of  the  principle  of  allowing  in- 
terested parties  to  sit  on  Committees.  He 
was  sure  that  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lancaster  (Mr.  Greene)  was 
the  right  one ;  and  that  the  more  they  ex- 
cluded private  interests  from  Committees 
the  more  elevated  and  the  less  embarrass- 
ing would  their  condition  become.  It  was 
desirable  to  give  those  tribunals  as  much 
as  possible  a  judicial  character,  and  a  ju- 
dicial responsibility. 

Mr.  Strutt  said,  that  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon) 
had  stated  that  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lutions then  under  their  consideration 
would  increase  the  number  of  appeals  from 
Committees  to  the  House.  But  he  was 
of  a  different  opinion.  He  believed  that 
many  of  the  appeals  from  the  decision  of 
Committees  were  made  from  a  conviction 
that  injustice  had  been  done  by  those 
Committees,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  powerful  local  interests. 
They  had  often  heard  parties  saying,  that 
although  a  majority  of  the  Committee  was 
against  them,  they  had  a  majority  of  dis- 
interested Members  in  their  favour ;  and 
he  believed  that  such  statements  had  more 
weight  with  the  House  than  any  other  ar- 
guments advanced  on  those  occasions.  It 
was  because  the  resolutions  before  the 
HooH  would  do  iway  with  the  powibUity 


of  such  representations,  and  because  they 
would  make  the  Committees  impartial 
tribunals,  that  he  believed  that  appeals, 
so  far  from  being  increased,  would  be 
considerably  diminished  by  the  adoption 
of  those  resolutions.  Several  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  of  the  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  obtaining  Members  to  serve 
on  these  Committees.  It  had  been  said 
that  6ve  Members  would  not  be  found  to 
serve  throughout  on  Committees  of  the 
kind.  But  as  he  had  been  for  several  years 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
and  as  he  had  some  experience  on  the 
subject,  he  could  confirm  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Estcourt);  and  he 
could  say,  to  the  credit  of  the  House,  that 
they  had  hitherto  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  Members  for 
Committees.  He  believed  that  no  diffi- 
culty would  be  felt  on  that  head  in  carry- 
ing out  the  resolutions.  He  believed,  too, 
that  by  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions 
the  call  for  the  services  of  Members  on 
private  Committees,  so  far  from  being  in- 
creased, would  be  considerably  diminished. 
He  had  further  to  observe,  that  although 
some  hon.  Members  had  objected  to  these 
resolutions,  no  one  had  proposed  any  plan 
which  could  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for 
them.  He  was  fully  persuaded  of  the 
propriety  of  the  resolutions,  and  he  should 
give  them  his  most  cordial  support. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Denison  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  before  the  House 
had  not  passed  over  the  consideration  of 
the  propriety  or  the  impropriety  of  exclud- 
ing local  influence.  In  fact,  the  question 
had  formed  one  of  their  difficulties.  They 
had,  however,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  exclude  local  interest 
from  the  Committees.  He  felt  persuaded 
that  the  public  would  be  better  satisfied 
with  the  perfect  independence  of  those 
Committees. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  Debate  be  adjourned.  —  Ayes  3 ; 
Noes  200  :— Majority  197. 

Liit  of  the  AiEs. 

Hodgson,  R.  t£LLeiis. 

James,  W.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

Wallace,  R.  Hinde,H. 

[It  seems  sufficient  to  preserve  the  List 
of  the  Ayes.3 

Resolution  agreed  to«  Sobsequent  re« 
•olatioQs  ftgmd  to« 
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Roman  Catholic  Charitiis.]  Mr. 
0*ConneU  would  put  one  or  two  questions 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  bead  of 
Her  MajestVs  Government,  to  which  he 
thoold  be  glad  to  receive  an  answer.  The 
first  was.  whether  it  was  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Goyemment  to  bring  in  any 
Bill  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session 
to  alter  or  amend  the  law  respecting  the 
management  of  Roman  Catholic  Charities 
in  Ireland,  and  of  property  devised  for  the 
purposes  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  in 
that  country  ? 

Sir  I?.  Peel  entertained  a  confident  and 
eanguioe  hope,  that  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  bring  forward,  in  sufficient 
time  to  allow  of  its  passing  during  the 
present  Session,  a  Bill  respecting  the 
management  of  Roman  Catholic  Charities 
and  property  devised  for  Roman  Catholic 
religious  purposes  in  Ireland,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  stated 
by  Ministers  in  the  recent  debates. 

Poor  Law  (Ireland).]  Sir  2>.  Nor^ 
rey$  asked  whether,  in  the  Select  Com- 
mittee which,  it  was  understood,  would  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  the  general  sub- 
ject of  valuation  for  the  purposes  of  local 
taxation,  as  connected  with  the  Poor  Law, 
would  be  considered?  Or,  whether  the 
Government  would  themselves  undertake 
to  examine  the  existing  system  of  valu- 
ation in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing some  general  measure  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  local  taxation  ? 

S'liJ,  Oraham  replied,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  rightly  apprehended  what  bad 
fallen  from  him  on  a  former  occasion  in 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  tbe  existing  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  the 
Government,  considering  the  recent  date 
of  the  law,  and  the  extensive  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  it  last  year,  were  not 
of  opinion  that  they  should  originate  such 
an  inquiry  as  that  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  had  adverted.  Still,  it  bad  been 
understood,  when  the  Act  passed  last  year 
that  if  it  should  be  the  general  wish  of  the 
Irish  Memben  in  that  House,  and  of  the 
Irish  Peers  in  the  other,  that  an  inquiry 
into  tbe  operation  of  the  law  should  uke 
place  during  the  present  Session,  the  Go- 
vtmment  would  not  oppose  it.  To  that 
statement  he  adhered ;  and  should  it  ap- 
pear that  a  magority  of  the  Representatives 
of  Ireland,  of  both  Hooseiy  desire  tha  ap- 


pointment of  such  an  inquiry,  he,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  would  not  refuae 
it.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  considering  the 
large  number  of  Irish  Members  now  ab* 
sent  at  the  Assizes  in  Ireland,  it  was  a 
question  for  their  discussion,  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  and  conduce  to 
tbe  general  benefit,  to  postpone  the  inves- 
tigation until  after  Easter.  With  regard 
to  the  valuation  question,  that  was  an  im« 
portent  part  of  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland.  He  had  before  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous, if  it  could  be  effected,  that  there 
should  be  one  uniform  system  of  valaatioa 
in  Ireland,  based  on  the  principle  of  a  fair 
annual  rent.  But  the  subject  was,  as  tbe 
hon.  Baronet  well  knew,  one  of  great  im- 
portance and  great  difficulty,  and  he  had 
already  stated  that  Government  had  beea 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Griffiths  in 
regard  to  it ;  and  there  was  no  one  more 
conversant  with  the  subject,  or  more  com- 
petent to  give  sound  advice  upon  it  thaa 
that  Gentleman,  and  between  tbe  present 
time  and  Easter,  the  Government  would 
feel  it  their  duty  to  enter  into  further  oom« 
municatioo  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  with  the 
view  of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  the  object 
he  had  stated—that  of  providing  one  uni- 
form system  of  valuation  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  and  that  a  tenement  va- 
luation, based  on  fair  annual  value. 

Presbyterian  Marriaors.]  Sir 
jR.  Ferguton  wished  to  put  a  question  to 
the  right  hon.  the  Home  Secretary  ia 
regard  to  a  subject  which  had  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussion  and  anxiety  in 
the  north  of  Ireland— be  alluded  to  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  Preabyteriaa 
marriages.  The  House  would  be  aware 
that  that  question  had  been  adjudicated 
upon  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  law  in  Ire- 
land, but  they  might  not  possibly  be  aware 
that  great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  those  who  pronounced  judgment 
on  the  appeal— the  Judges  and  tliree  law 
Lords  having  given  an  opinion  against  the 
validity  of  such  marriages,  whilst  two 
other  law  Lords  had  decided  that  they 
were  valid.  The  question  he  had  to  put 
was,  whether  there  was  any  objection  oa 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  lay  the 
judgments  which  had  been  given  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  present  and  last 
Sessions  of  Parliament,  on  the  Table; 
andf  secondly,  whether  GoTerameat  bad 
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nftde  up  Ibeir  mindt  to  procttd  to  legis* 
ku,  and,  if  to,  io  wbtt  mtoDeri  oo  this 
importaDtfabject? 

Sir  Jamu  GfoAam  replied,  that  the 
hOD.  Baronet  had  rightly  staled  the  opin* 
ioaa  of  the  BngUih  Judges,  and  of  the 
law  Lordty  relative  to  the  subject  of  Irish 
Preabyterian  Marriages.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be 
tery  desirable  that  the  judgments  in  ques- 
tion should  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  therefore,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  for  them  there  would  be  no  difB- 
enlly  in  the  way  of  their  presentation.  As 
to  the  second  question,  he  agreed  with 
the  bon.  Baronet  that  it  was  impossible  to 
OTerrate  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
No  final  judgment  had  been  yet  pro-* 
nounced  upon  the  subject,  but  upon  con- 
sideration of  all  the  circumstances,  his 
belief  was  that  the  judgment  of  the  Irish 
Ckmrts  would  be  confirmed.  In  that  case, 
it  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Oovem- 
ment  that  legislation  would  be  indispensa- 
ble. He  knew  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  bis  colleagues  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  to  propose  the  re-appointment 
of  the  Committee  of  that  House  which  sat 
upon  the  subject  last  Session.  It  would 
ill  become  him  to  state  what  would  proba- 
bly be  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  that  Committee,  out  be  would  state 
that  tbe  fullest  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  any 
legislative  measure  which  might  be  pro- 
posed. 

SoppLT— Aamr  EsniutBs.]  Oo  the 
Motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Jhj  for  a 
Committee  of  Supply  be  now  read, 

Mr.  W.  WUHam  rose  to  bring  Ibrward 
the  Motion  whidi  he  had  announced  at  an 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  No  one  ob- 
Jeotod mon  than  hedid  to  fiinging forward 
BiotiattB  without  giving  proper  notaoe; 
bat  the  time  aiaoe  the  Estimates  had  been 
submitled  to  the  House  was  so  short, 
that  be  was  not  able  to  give  the  ordi- 
nary noiioe  of  has  intention.  If«  how- 
ever, any  objection  should  be  taken,  in 
point  of  form,  to  his  amcndsKnt,  he  would 
not  pren  it.  Looking,  then,  at  the  Esti- 
maies  brfors  him,  he  must  say  that  he  was 
much  astonidied  at  the  amount  proposed. 
He  had  examined  tiM  Amy  Estimates  since 
the  ttmeof  thehattleof  Waterloodowntothe 
present  day,  and  he  found  that  the  number 
ef  nmn  proposed  for  the  service  of  this  year 
iras  laiger  than  had  been  provided  for  in 


any  one  year  sinoe  1818.  He 
fees  that  when  he  saw  the  tranquillity  of 
the  oountiy>  and  the  vast  amount  of  the 
forces  proposed  to  be  maintained*  he  was 
much  astonished.  The  number  proposed 
for  the  Army  this  year  was  129,677  mea» 
to  which  might  be  added  10,000  em- 
bodied pensioners,  for  whom  provision  vras 
to  be  made.  Artillery  and  engineers  8^81 1 
men ;  Marines  on  shore  6,000  men ;  Irish 
Polioe  9,000  men ;  thus  making  altogether 
an  effective  military  force  oapaue  of  being 
called  into  action  at  any  moment  of  163,481 
men,  and  this,  after  twenty-eight  years 
peEu;e,  and  wh^  we  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  every  nation  of  the  earth.  He  would 
maintain  that  the  Irish  Polioe  was  really  a 
military  force,  and  he  had  the  evidence  of 
Major  Browne,  the  military  inwector  of  that 
force,  in  support  of  the  fact.  Tliis  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  Polioe  was  **  one  of  the 
most  noble  forces  that  ever  was  seen.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  will  do  anything 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  bravest 
men.  I  wish  I  was  out  of  Dublin  at  the 
head  of  such  a  force,  for  I  bdieve  that 
there  is  not  a  man  among  them  that  would 
not  arrest  the  Pope  or  the  Ardibishop  of 
Canterburyi  if  necesniy."  Now«  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  the  poWer  of  augmenting 
this  Police  force  to  any  number  he  thought 
proper,  without  reforonoe  to  any  Vote  of 
this  House.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  not  be  awaro  of  this«-but  the  power 
vras  conferred  by  the  6tb  of  William  IV., 
chap.  1%  see.  131  He  would  now  pass  to 
the  non-eActive  force.  Thero  were  first 
the  Yeomanry,  amounting  to  14,263  men ; 
the  Militia  on  half-pay  and  those  on  servioe 
numbering  6»000  men  i  general  and  other 
officers  on  half-pay,  4,674.  The  non- 
efibctive  privates  of  the  regular  Army 
aoMMnted  to  61,777  men>  denoting  the 
10^000  pensiottefls;  the  retired  Artillery  on 
penskms  to  8,686  men.  Then  there  were 
the  Marines,  amounting  to  6«000  nien»  the 
Metropolitan  Polioe,  a^  the  Borough  and 
County  Police^  The  Police  mi^t  be 
armed,  and  some  of  them  had,  in  fact,  been 
sent  aroMd  to  South  Wales.  He  made 
the  non-eflfective  force  amount  to  about 
102^90  men,  which,  when  added  to 
the  regular  army»  made  altogether  the 
number  of  men  amount  to  366,078.  He 
would  ask,  if  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
force. as  that  was  at  all  to  be  justified? 
Looking  at  the  stato  of  the  country, 
and  th^  extreme  suflbring  of  the  great  nmss 
of  the  people,  upon  whom  the  weighl  of 
taxation  mult  neoemarily  foil  to  wfv«t 
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this  enormous  force— -looking  at  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  which  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  which  amounted 
in  the  whole  to  not  less  than  8,000,000/. 
sterling— -looking  at  all  those  things,  he  as- 
serted, that  if  they  were  determined  to 
maintain  such  a  force,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  give  up  the  Property  Tax 
next  year,  acoorcung  to  the  promise  given 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head 
of  the  &>vemment*  They  were  ex- 
pending the  8,000,00021  of  increased  tax- 
ation in  supporting  this  large  and  unne- 
cessary force,  and  other  extravagant  ex- 
penditures. In  1822  and  1823  the 
average  amount  of  the  Military  force  was 
92,0(X)  men,  independent  of  the  Artillery, 
Engineers,  and  Marines.  In  the  present 
year  the  r^ular  Army  amounted  to 
129,677  men;  and  taking  the  embodied 
pensioners  to  the  amount  of  10,000  men, 
the  increase  of  2,500  men  the  Royal  Ma. 
rines,  and  the  9,000  Irish  Police,  he  found 
that  there  were  about  59,000  effective  men 
this  year  more  than  the  average  of  1822 
and  1823.  What,  he  as;ain  asked,  was 
there  in  the  condition  of  the  country  to 
justify  this  increase?  The  average  of  the 
army  in  1836  and  1837  was  101,000  men, 
in  the  present  year  the  increase  of  the  effective 
force  over  that  average  was  about  41,000 
men.  For  the  last  twenty-four  years,  from 
1820  to  1843  inclusive,  the  average  of  the 
Army  was  108,735  men,  and  comparing 
that  amount  with  the  present  effective 
force,  including  the  additional  Marines  and 
Pensioners,  &c.,  the  excess  of  the  present 
year  was  upwards  of  33,000  men.  He 
thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
show  to  the  House  the  grounds  on  which 
this  increase  was  proposed.  He  had  ex- 
pected this  year  that  there  would  have  been 
a  considerable  reduction  on  the  numbers 
voted  last  year;  and  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  on  that  occasion  stated  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber, as  a  large  amount  of  force  had  been 
required  for  the  war  with  China;  but 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  reduction 
would  be  made.  At  present  there  was  no 
war  with  any  country  excepting  it  was  with 
Ireland ;  but  even  that  drcumstanoe  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in  the 
present  year.  At  first,  on  looking  at  the 
Army  Estimates  of  the  present  year,  he 
thought  there  had  been  a  diminution 
in  the  Expenditure.  The  cost  of  the 
Army  last  year  amounted  to  6,225,000/. ; 
and  it  aroeared  this  year  to  amount  to 
ff|884|000il    Than  ^>peind  then  to  be 


a  reduction  of  about  241,000i!.  But 
on  inspecting  these  Estimates  more  close- 
ly, he  found  that  there  was  a  sum  of 
202,0001.  traniferred  from  the  Army  Esti- 
mates last  year  to  the  Commissariat  de- 
partment. [[Sir  H,  Hardinge :  ''  It  is  so 
stated  in  the  last  page."]  Yes ;  but  he 
naturally  looked  at  the  first  page,  and  so 
on,  in  examining  those  Estimates.  He 
certainly  could  not  withhold  from  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  credit 
which  he  Mt  was  due  to  him  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  accounts  were  set  forth. 
He  could  not  find  any  complaint  with  these 
accounts,  as  they  appeared  perfectly  plain  and 
intelligible.  He  was,  however,  convinced^ 
that  no  case  could  be  made  out  for  this  in- 
creased demand  now  to  be  made  upon 
the  country.  They  ouffht  to  aj^int 
a  Committee  to  examine  dosdy  into  those 
details,  as  it  was  impossible  that  the  House 
could  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
upon  the  matter.  In  a  Committee  the  facts 
could  be  ascertained.  Another  point  of 
great  importance  which  a  Committee  could 
inquire  into  was  that  regarding  the  cost  of 
the  Life  Guards,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  astounding.  Admitting  that  the  Life 
Guards  were  necessary  for  attending  upon 
Her  Majesty,  there  could  be  no  justifioa- 
tion  for  their  costing  130L  each  man 
per  annum.  There  was  no  ground  for  the 
vast  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Foot 
Guards  over  the  Regiments  of  the  Line. 
There  were  three  R^ments  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  and  the  number  of  men  was 
5,253.  The  cost  in  the  various  dharges 
attendant  upon  them  amounted  to  no  less 
a  sum  than  58,400/.,  more  than  the  amount 
necessary  for  the  same  number  of  Regi- 
ments of  the  Line.  The  amount  of  pay  given 
to  these  Foot  Guards  beyond  the  Regiments 
of  the  Line  created  much  discontent  and 
dissatufaction  among  the  latter.  One  of 
the  Lieutenant  Colonels  of  the  Guards 
received  l,200iL  a  year,  and  two  of  them 
received  1,000/.  a  year  each ;  but  in  the 
Regiments  of  the  Line  forty-eight  Colonels 
received  but  600/.  a  year,  and  fifty-four 
only  500/.  a  year.  Tlus  he  thought  was  a 
most  unfair  disparity,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered how  much  severer  the  duty  was  of 
the  commanding  officer  in  the  R^ments 
of  the  Line  to  what  it  was  in  the  Foot 
Guards.  Generally  speaking  the  latter  did 
not  perform  any  cobnial  service ;  they  were 
not  sent  to  India  for  a  period  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  nor  were  they  exposed  to  the 
same  dangers  and  vicissitudes  A  dimatc  as 
the  former,  TbeMigorsoftbeFootOiMnb 
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received  1/.  8«.  per  day>  when  those  of  the 
Line  only  received  IBs.  The  Captains  in 
the  tame  proportion  15«.  6d.  in  the  former, 
and  lis.  7d.  in  the  latter.  The  soldiers  of 
the  Guards  received  Id.  per  day  more  than 
the  soldiers  of  the  Line.  If  this  difference 
be  made,  the  soldiers  for  the  Guards  should 
be  chosen  from  other  Regiments  for  their 
good  conduct  and  general  merit  They 
had  11^000  men  receiving  extra  2d,  per 
day  for  good  conduct  and  long  service. 
These  were  the  men  of  whom  the  Guards 
should  he  composed.  By  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  as  this  there  would  be  a  sav- 
ing to  the  country  of  a  very  considerable 
sum*  He  disapproved,  too,  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  clad.  He  did 
not  consider  that  they  were  consulting  the 
comforts  of  the  soldier  by  permitting  the 
Colonels  to  have  the  privilege  of  sup^ying 
the  clothing  rather  than  having  it  done  by 
contract,  what  was  the  object  of  allowing 
such  a  practice,  but  to  give  the  Colonels 
profits  ?  Those  officers,  he  thought,  ought 
to  be  remunerated  in  a  more  honourable 
way  than  to  look  for  profits  from  such  a 
source.  The  Artillery  were  not  clothed  in 
the  same  way ;  but  by  the  Ordnance  De- 

gartment.  The  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  too, 
e  thoueht  should  be  abolished.  They 
were  a  body  of  men  who  as  soldien, 
were  perfecUy  ridiculous,  and  werekughed 
at  by  the  people.  He  saw  last  year  at 
Harrowgate,  publicans  and  shopkeepers 
belonging  to  a  Yeomanry  Corps  serving 
their  customers  with  mustacios  on  their 
upper  lip.  He  had  been  told  that  when  one 
of  these  regiments  was  brought  out  and 
exercised,  the  officer  in  giving  the  word  of 
command  was  particular  in  cautioning  the 
men  "  not  to  cut  off  their  horses'  ears."  This 
force  seemed  never  to  have  been  of  any  use, 
and  he  was  convinced,  that  in  any  time  of 
danger,  it  would  be  no  protection  whatever. 
As  to  bringing  them  in  aid  of  the  Civil 
Force,  he  was  happy  to  find  that  Govern- 
ment had  had  too  much  good  sense  and  feel- 
ing to  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose  for 
many  years  past*  They  were  out  in  Staf- 
fbrddiire  last  year,  but  kept  at  a  pretty  good 
distance  from  the  rioten,  or  matten  would 
have  been  much  worse.  He  could  point 
out  a  great  number  of  items  of  expenditure 
not  called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  public 
service,  or  justified  by  the  state  of  the 
country.  It  was  true  that  the  people  were 
in  a  better  state,  that  there  was  not  so 
much  distress  and  depression  in  some 
branches  of  trade  as  there  was  twelve 
months  or  two  yean  ago;  but  he  was  very 


much  afraid  that  the  present  improved  state 
of  the  country  was  not  of  a  lasting  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  he  called  upon  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  mis- 
led by  the  present  cheapness  of  money,  as 
it  did  not  arise  from  the  exchanges  being 
in  favour  of  this  country.  He  saw  from 
the  returns  lately  made  that  there  was  a 
great  excess  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  £ng« 
land,  but  this  arose  from,  and  was  produced 
by,  the  vast  quantities  of  light  sovereigns 
which  had  been  paid  in,  and  not  from  the 
balance  of  trade.  A  return  just  made 
showed  that  in  about  a  year  and  a  half»  up 
to  the  Ist  of  January  last,  11,000,000/.  of 
light  gold  had  been  paid  into  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  since 
the  Prodamation  which  ordered  the  disfi- 
gurement of  light  gold  had  been  promulga* 
ted,  the  increase  him  been  greater  m  proper* 
tion.  He  would  therefore  advise  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
to  make  his  estimates  from  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  to  look 
forward  to  periods  of  depression,  which 
were  as  certain  as  that  night  followed  day, 
and  which  he  feared  were  not  very  distant. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  said,  he  would  give  up 
the  Income  Tax  after  next  April  twelve- 
month. [Sir  R,  Peel :  I  have  never  made 
such  a  statement.]  The  right  hon*  Ba- 
ronet had  distinctly  stated  he  only  required 
the  Income  Tax  fiir  three  yean.  [Sir  R. 
Peel:  No,  na|J  He  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  the  nght  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
held  out  the  expectation  that  the  Income 
Tax  was  only  required  to  cure  the  disor« 
dered  state  of  the  Finances  at  that  time, 
and,  as  he  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  had  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  stated  it 
would  require  three  yean  to  bring  the  state 
of  the  Finances  round.  At  any  rate,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  only  asked  for  the  In- 
come Tax  for  three  yean.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, proposed  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciency by  totally  different  means ;  and,  if 
successful,  by  means  infinitely  less  oppres- 
sive than  the  introduction  of  an  Income 
Tax.  He  beeged  leave  to  move,  that 
these  Estimatesl^  referred  to  a  select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  before  they  proceeded 
to  a  Vote  to-night  -,  but,  as  he  had  stated 
before,  if  any  hon*  Gentleman  objected  to 
his  doing  so  on  the  ground  of  not  having 
given  sufficient  notice,  he  would  not  press 
his  Motion. 
Sir  H.  Harding^  laid,  that  he  ibould 
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be  tftremely  lorry  if  the  hoo.  Member 
ehould  ooDoeife  that  he  was  ioclioed  to 
treat  any  of  bit  remarke  with  anything 
like  disooortety.  On  the  contrary,  he 
wiahed  to  have  an  opportunity  of  answer* 
ing  hon.  Gentlemen  on  some  points ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that  the  most  proper 
time  for  doing  that  was  in  a  Committee  of 
Supply^  when  Tarious  qveetions  could  be 
put  and  answered  in  a  way  which  could 
not  be  done  wbilst  the  Speaker  was  in  the 
Chair.  He  was  sure  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  of  opinion  that,  so  far  as  busi- 
ness was  concerned,  that  was  by  fsr  the 
most  practicable  form  of  proceeding.  As  to 
the  Committee  inquiring  on  the  subject  of 
the  Clothing  of  the  Army,  that  matter  was 
debated  in  1833,  when  Mr.  Hume  agreed 
that  the  clothing  was  better  performed 
under  the  colonels  of  regiments  than  by 
general  contract.  As  to  the  other  points 
into  which  the  hon.  Member  had  moTcd 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire,  a  Committee 
sat  for  two  years  expressly  to  inquire  into 
the  force  necessary  tor  the  public  service. 
It  sat  in  1834  and  1835,  and  the  hon. 
Member  would  find  a  vast  variety  of  very 

E)d  information  in  the  reports  of  that 
mmiltee.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  Chair  was  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Committae.  It  consisted  of  members 
distinguished  for  capecity  and  intelligence, 
and  they  came  to  certain  resolutions, 
which  be  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  had  before 
bimt  as  to  the  force  which  ought  to  be 
kept  up  in  the  colonies.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  single  colony  on  which  that  Commit* 
tee  bad  reported  in  which  there  was  not, 
at  the  present  day,  a  smaller  force  than 
there  was  at  that  time.  The  hon.  Member 
had  also  stated  that  he  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  Yeomsnry 
Cavalry,  bnt  all  these  subjects  eovld  be 
discQssed  in  a  Committ^  of  Supply  quite 
as  well  as  in  a  Committed  above  stairs,  and 
if  the  boo.  Member  wotild  permit  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
be  would  find  that  that  was  by  far  the 
most  opportune  method  of  discussing  the 
questions. 

Mr.  WUUami  wonid  not  divide  the 
House. 

Motion  withdrawn.  Order  of  the  Day 
lead. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr*  Hi  BailUe  rose  to  ask  whether  the 
light  hoo.  Bwonet  bud  any  intention  of  ^ 


bringing  the  subject  of  Military  Penskins 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  ?  If 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  should 
be  enabled  to  give  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative to  that  question  he  slionid  meat 
willingly  leave  the  subjeet  in  his  hands, 
and  should  not  proceed  with  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Sir  H.  HardingB  said,  that  the  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  was  certainly  one 
of  very  great  importance,  as  it  concerned 
the  provision  to  be  made  to  the  soldier 
when  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  public 
service.  He  was,  at  the  present  moment, 
under  the  arrangement  for  paying  pen- 
sioners, collecting  a  vast  variety  of  useful 
information,  by  which  more  accurate  data 
would  be  obtained,  and  by  which  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  means  of  forming  a 
more  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
military  pensions.  He  had  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  course  which  they  were 
about  to  take  was  that  which  the  preceding 
Government  intended  to  take — vis.,  to 
obtain  every  possible  information,  and 
then  to  ascertain  by  a  scientific  calculation 
on  what  system  pensions  ought  to  be 
given.  They  were  now  in  the  course 
of  obtaining  this  information,  aod  all  he 
could  answer  for  was  this,  that  without 
pledging  himself,  in  any  respect,  or  excit- 
mg  expectations  which  might  end  in  die* 
appointment,  that  as  soon  as  the  informa* 
tion  was  collected  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  bring  the  whole  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Viscount  Howich  expressed  his  regret 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  opposite  on  the  subject  of 
Army  pensions.  The  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer  should  have  been  prepared  to 
state  to  the  House,  after  b^ing  two  years 
in  office,  some  decided  opinion.  It  was 
very  well  to  say  that  he  wished  to  create 
no  expectations,  but  we  all  knew  that  the 
answer  which  be  had  just  now  made  to 
the  question  asked  of  him,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  asked,  waa  calenlated 
to  raise  expectations,  which,  if  not  here- 
after fulfilled,  might  be  extremely  incon- 
venient and  dangerous.  He  thought  thai 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
should  either  have  been  prepared  to 
state  that  he  did  mean  to  maintain  gene- 
rally the  payment  of  pensions  as  at  pre* 
sent  regulated ;  or,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, aa  one  of  the  MbisUrs  of  the 
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CfOWD,  he  ilioiild  have  coma  down  to  the 
HoQse  and  recommeoded  some  distinct 
alteration.  One  or  other  of  these  two 
courses  he  (Lord  Howick)  thonght  woold 
have  heen  the  proper  and  right  course  in 
the  situation  in  which  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  now  stood;  why  he  had 
adopted  a  different  course  he  was  totally 
nnable  to  conjecture.  He  could  not  allow 
this  short  conversation  to  pass  wtihout 
expressing  his  great  regret  that,  in  answcs 
to  a  question  of  this  nature,  now  having 
stood  on  the  books  for  a  considerable 
time,  asked  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  asked,  distinctly  pointing  to  some 
increase  of  pension,  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  should  have  given  an  an- 
swer which  left  this  matter  undecided  and 
vagne.  Having  had  some  little  experience 
in  office^  be  could  take  on  himself  most 
distinctly  to  slate  that  there  could  be  no 
di£Bculty  of  the  kind  to  which  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  alluded,  with 
respect  to  information.  It  was  now  nearly 
five  years  since  he  (Lord  Howick)  had  left 
the  War  Office.  Even  at  that  time  great 
part  of  the  information  necessary  for  any 
change  in  contemplation  would  have  been 
obtained  in  a  short  time ;  and  that  in  the 
period  which  had  since  elapsed,  there 
eoold  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the 
data  necessary  for  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  examination  of  this  question,  and 
every  part  connected  with  it,  was  altoge- 
ther impossible.  Therefore,  he  said  again, 
that  the  House  and  the  country  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer,  because  he  found,  that 
when  in  office,  it  was  difficult,  consistent 
with  his  duty,  to  do  those  things  which  he 
bad  urged  in  opposition,  and  wished  rather 
to  put  the  question  by  altogether.  He 
confessed  it  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
manly  and  straightforward  course  would 
have  been  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
shonld  have  taken  one  line  or  the  other 
on  this  subject,  and  not  have  left  it  in 
abeyance  in  the  manner  he  had. 

Sir  H.  Hardmge  did  not  think  he  was 
at  all  subject  to  the  taunts  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  thrown  out.  He  had 
stated  his  belief  to  be,  that  the  late  Go- 
vernment intended  to  take  some  such 
course  as  that  which  he  had  taken ;  and 
his  authority  for  saying  that,  was  a  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord  himself,  which  he  had 
left  in  the  office  as  a  record  of  his  opinion. 
In  that  letter  be  distinctly  stated,  that  be 
tspected  to  collect  atatistical  infomaliOB» 


on  which,  when  received,  he  recommended 
that  the  provision  for  pensioners  should  be 
taken  into  further  consideration.  The 
noble  Lord  expressly  stated,  that  he  wished 
to  obtain  information  for  that  professed 
object.  Was  it  not  likely  that,  coming 
into  office,  be  should  feel  all  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  question  as  strongly  as  the 
noble  Lord  ;  at  the  same  time  having  his 
own  opinion,  but  perceiving  that  the  last 
act  of  the  noble  Lord,  before  he  went  out 
of  office,  was  to  recommend  this  course? 
The  noble  Lord  now  turned  round,  and 
taunted  him  with  not  having  given  a  more 
manly  and  straightforward  answer.  The 
noble  Lord  must  be  aware,  that  whatever 
might  be  his  (Sir  H.  Hardinge's)  feelings 
on  the  subject,  he  had  abstained  from 
bringing  forward  the  question  at  the  re- 
quest of  individuals  high  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  He  had,  on  all  occa- 
sions, supported  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  the  Army  Estimates,  and  had 
declined  to  bring  forward  the  question  as 
to  pensioners.  He  had  strong  feelings  on 
the  subject.  When  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  on  Committees,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal his  opinions,  but  he  thought  it  was 
prudent  not  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House.  Whatever  might  be  his  opinions, 
as  a  Member  of  the  Government,  it  was 
his  duty,  more  guardedly  than  ever,  to 
bring  the  question  before  the  Government 
for  their  consideration ;  and  if,  therefore, 
he  took  the  course  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  chalked  out  in  the  letter  which  he  had 
left,  as  the  recorded  expression  of  his  own 
wishes,  he  wai  not  at  all  amenable  to  the 
taunt  which  the  noble  Lord  had  thrown 
out. 

Viscount  Hmokk  hoped,  as  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  bad  spoken  a 
second  time,  that  the  House  would  indulge 
him  in  a  few  words  in  reply.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  answer  would  have  been 
perfectly  well-founded  if  it  had  been  made 
last  year,  or  the  year  before,  instead  of 
this  year.  There  might  be  a  difficulty 
about  statistical  details  five  years  ago 
which  could  hardly  continue  to  be  put 
forward  now.  The  right  boo.  and  gallant 
Officer  was  perfectly  aware  that  his  letter 
was  not  with  reference  to  a  projected  ge- 
neral increase  of  peneions,  but  was  with 
reference  to  a  scheme  to  which  he  attached 
great  value— of  facilitating  the  discharge 
of  men  at  an  early  age  from  the  Army 
and  placing  them  upon  the  registry  for  de- 
ferred I "" 
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Dr.  Bowring  regretted  that  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Coventry  had  withdrawn 
his  Motion,  and  that  estimates  of  such 
great  importance,  involving  the  appli- 
cation of  so  large  a  sum  of  public 
money,  were  not  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  further  examination.  Two 
nights  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Navy  Estimates;  the  attention  of 
the  House  was  not  called  to  the  details, 
and  the  same  thing  appeared  to  be  about 
to  happen  as  to  the  Army  Estimates.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  neither  these  nor  the 
Navy  Estimates  could  receive  the  attention 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  wished 
the  course  to  be  followed  here  which  was 
adopted  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where 
every  matter  was  referred  to  Special  Com. 
roittees  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
all  the  detsils;  not  a  sum  was  voted  as  to 
which  evidence  was  not  taken  as  to  its 
necessity,  nor  was  a  single  vote  intro- 
duced to  the  Chamber  till  it  had  under- 
gone a  thorough  preliminary  investigation. 
One  night  the  House  had  voted  away  five 
millions,  and  to-night  they  would  vote 
away  six  millions.  He  did  not  think  that 
thev  properly  discharged  the  functions  of 
legislation  by  allowing  votes  to  be  adopted 
in  the  way  in  which  they  were  adopted  in 
the  House.  Some  opprobrium  attached 
to  both  sides  of  the  House.  Six  millions, 
or  one-eighth  of  the  public  revenue,  was 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  presence  of  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
He  wished  that  his  Friends  whom  he  saw 
above,  would  lend  more  of  their  assistance. 
He  had  understood  that  the  presence  of 
strangers  at  the  Bar  was  recognised ;  he  for 
one  always  looked  upon  the  publicity  of  the 
Debates,  as  one  of  the  great  securities  for 
the  good  conduct  of  Members,  and  he 
only  wished  that  the  Public  were  better 
informed  as  to  what  passed.  He  had  been 
very  much  struck  with  an  observation 
of  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  a  Member  of  the 
House,  that  the  most  important  topic  of 
paying  taxes  was  sure  not  to  excite  the 
attention  it  ought  to  excite — that  if  more 
attention  was  directed  to  it,  the  public 
money  would  not  be  voted  as  it  was.  His 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Coventry, 
might  have  acted  judiciously  in  withdraw- 
ing hfs  Motion,  because  something  of  ir- 
regularity was  attached  to  his  proposal, 
but  he  should  be  glad  to  find  it  a  general 
rule  that  matters  of  this  sort  were  to  be 
submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  before 
thty  came  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 


Mr.  S.  Crawford  desired  shortly  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  uncon* 
stitutional  nature  of  the  immense  standing 
army  kept  up  for  the  home  service.  It 
appeared  that  there  were  48,809  rank  and 
file  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  estimated 
the  officers  for  that  force  at  6,000,  which 
made  the  regular  army  amount  to  54,809. 
Adding  thereto  the  pensioners,  10,000, 
and  the  volunteer  force,  14,000,  make  an 
army  of  near  79,000.  The  Irish  consta- 
bulary, which  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  Standing  Army,  amounted  to 
9,000,  which  made  the  whole  of  this  force 
combined,  87,809.  There  were  other  mi- 
litary and  marines  of  the  amount  of  which 
he  had  no  knowledge.  There  was  a  mili- 
tary force  kept  within  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  amount  of  88,000.  He  would 
ask  the  House  and  the  Government,  was 
it  necessary  to  have  a  force  of  that  amount 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ?  If  it  was 
necessary,  why  was  it  necessary?  Were 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  disloyal 
to  the  Sovereign  ?  He  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced  they  were  not;  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  there  never  was  a  Sovereign  on 
the  Throne  of  these  Realms  to  whom  the 
people  of  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom  were  more  attached.  Were  they 
disloyal  to  the  Constitution  ?  They  were 
not  so ;  they  were  only  desirous  to  obtain 
the  full  benefits  of  the  constitution.  Then 
was  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property,  that  this  army  should  be 
kept  up?  If  you  said,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
then  he  asked,  how  came  that  necessity 
to  exist.  How  did  it  happen  that  you 
could  not  secure  life  and  property  in  this 
realm  without  keeping  up  such  an  army  as 
that  ?  The  reason  was  this,  that  justice 
was  not  done  to  the  working  classes.  He 
did  not  now  speak  of  political  rights  ;  he 
spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes.  He  said,  that  this  Government, 
and  this  Legislature,  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  working  classes;  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  wants  of  the  poor,  nor  did  they 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  as  they 
ought :  they  legislated  for  other  interests 
than  the  poor  man's  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  poor  man  was  dis- 
contented, and  the  consequence  of  that 
discontent  was,  that  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  keep  up  that  unconstitutional 
amount  of  force.  In  the  1 5th  century, 
the  working  classes  were  deprived  of  the 
right  they  had  in  the  land,  which  was 
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gifen  to  the  rich ;  bat,  as  a  compensation^ 
they  obtained  a  Poor  Law,  which  worked 
for  their  benefit.  But  what  had  been  done 
since  7  They  had  broken  faith  with  the 
working  classes,  they  had  deprived  them 
of  those  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  when  their  right  in  the  land 
was  estranged,  and  they  were  now  told, 
that  they  conld  not  obtain  relief  in  any 
other  manner  than  one  which  was  revolt- 
ing to  their  feelings.  Still  they  main- 
tained the  Corn  Laws,  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  price  of  the  food  they  were  ob- 
liged to  eat.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
crimes  which  the  Legislature  had  com- 
mitted against  the  poor  and  the  labouring 
classes — it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
insabordination  which  occasionally  mani- 
fested itself,  and  then  it  was  made  a  pre- 
text for  keeping  up  such  a  large  military 
force.  The  taxation,  which  in  former 
times  was  paid  by  the  rich,  was  now  im- 
posed upon  the  poor;  yet,  this  large  force 
was  to  be  maintained  at  their  charge,  and 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  even  to  grum- 
ble. What  was  the  reason  they  were  now 
obliged  to  keep  such  an  army  in  Ireland  ? 
They  had  imposed  upon  that  country  a 
most  iniquitous  Poor  Law — a  law  which 
was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  classes 
— ^a  law  which  tended  to  shake  that  bene- 
volent feeling  upon  which  the  poor  had 
formerly  subsisted,  and  drove  all  appli- 
cants for  relief  into  a  Poor  House, 
which  was  abhorrent  to  their  feelings. 
Surely  it  was  no  wonder  that  discon- 
tent should  prevail,  and  that  a  very  large 
army  was  rendered  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  the  rates,  from  which 
the  people  derived  no  benefit  [Q^€St%on,'] 
He  was  speaking  to  the  question ;  he  was 
showing  why  it  was  that  they  were  obliged 
to  keep  up  such  a  large  Standing  Army. 
They  were  giving  the  people  education — 
he  valued  it  much  ;  but  he  would  tell 
them  that  if  they  educated  the  people, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  affording  them 
the  means  of  improving  their  condition^ 
they  would  only  add  very  greatly  to  the 
discontent  which  already  existed.  The 
injustice  done  to  the  suffering  people  was 
the  cause  of  their  asking  for  so  large  a 
force.  It  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  if 
the  people  were  treated  fairly  and  ho- 
nestly. A  large  Standing  Army  was  not 
required  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  The  time 
was  when  the  Sheriff,  with  the  posse  comi- 
tatuSf  was  able  to  keep  the  peace;  but 
dare  they  now  entrust  him  with  the  duty 
VOL.LXXIIL    {K2} 


unless  they  backed  him  with  troops  of 
soldiery  ?  He  would  not  object  to  the 
volunteer  system  if  the  corps  were  raised 
from  the  body  of  the  people ;  but  he  pro- 
tested against  the  present  system,  as  the 
Yeomanry  Corps  were  composed  entirely 
of  one  class,  and  that  a  class  which  was 
hostile  to  the  working  classes.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
to  withhold  from  the  Government  an  ex- 
cessive military  force,  and  by  that  means 
force  them  to  consider  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty 
of  hon.  Members  of  that  House  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  demands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  he  was  afraid  thai  he  could 
not  hope  at  the  present  time  to  make  an 
effective  one,  because  he  was  not  sup- 
ported by  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  as  he  ought  to  be.  If  the  large 
minority  which  voted  upon  the  party  ques- 
tion the  other  night  would  stand  up  upon 
that  which  was  a  far  more  important  ques- 
tion to  the  poor  throughout  the  country, 
no  Government  could  withstand  him.  No 
individual  could  fight  the  battle  unless  he 
met  with  support  both  in  that  House  and 
out  of  doors.  He  had  mooted  the  ques- 
tion of  the  large  and  expensive  Standing 
Army  out  of  doors,  and  he  was  free  to 
admit  that  there  had  not  been  such  an 
exhibition  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
'  people  as  he  had  expected.  Still  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  as  an 
amendment, 

"  That  the  large  amount  of  Standing  Army, 
and  every  description  of  military  force,  now 
kept  up  for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Dr.  Bowring  had  much  pleasure  in  se- 
conding the  amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
In  his  judgment,  with  a  popular  Sovereign, 
a  popular  Executive,  and  a  popular  Legis- 
lature, there  could  be  no  necessity  for  a 
large  Standing  Army.  He  had,  only  a  few 
nights  ago,  presented  a  Petition  signed 
by  upwards  of  1000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  he  had  the  privilege  to  represent, 
complaining  of  the  waste  of  money  in 
keeping  up  such  a  military  force.  They 
protested,  and  he  protested  in  their  name, 
against  such  a  waste  of  the  money  which 
was  wrung  from  the  poor.  Out  of  doors, 
he  would  warn  the  House,  there  was  a 
growing  discontent  against  that  House 
and  its  prodigalness.  There  were  millions 
,  of  discontented  people  out  of  doors  who 
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were  displeased  with  the  condoct  punned 
by  those  who  were  called  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  was  their  duty  to 
allay  that  discontent  before  it  was  too 
late. 

Mr.  Fieldeu  said,  it  appeared  to  him  as 
if  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  so  anxious 
CO  vote  away  some  millions  of  money,  had 
totally  forgot  where  the  taxes  came  from. 
The  large  amount  of  force  which  was  de- 
manded by  the  Government  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  criminal  neglect  of  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  by  Go- 
vernment and  that  House.  They  were 
going  to  amend  the  Poor  Law  Bill— it  was 
impossible;  they  could  never  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people.  It  was  brought 
in  and  supported  on  the  plea  that  it  would 
raise  the  wages  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
render  them  independent  in  character. 
Had  it  done  so  ?  Had  wages  been  raised  ? 
Let  the  conflagrations  which  were,  unfor- 
tunately, now  so  numerous  throughout  the 
country,  answer.  He  warned  the  House 
that  they  were  on  the  borders  of  a  volcano ; 
they  most  retrace  their  steps ;, they  must 
put  the  working  classes  in  an  easier  state, 
or  Government  and  order  would  be  at  an 
end.  The  cry  was  always  more  force ;  the 
moment  they  got  more  force,  they  raised 
the  cry  of  more  taxes,  and  when  they  got 
more  taxes,  then  they  wanted  more  force 
again.  There  must  come  an  end  to  aoch 
a  system.  He  thought  the  people  were 
right  to  insist  upon  their  Representatives 
stopping  the  Supplies  until  the  grievances 
of  the  people  were  considered  and  re- 
dressed. He  would  vole  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question. — Ayes  87 ;  Noes  8  : 
Majority  79. 

Liit  of  the  Ates. 


Arbuthnott^  boo.  H. 
Arkwrigbt,  G. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  Ernest 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Glivc,  boo,  R.  IL 


Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £ 
CoHelt,  W.  R. 
Copeland,  Mr.  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dick,  Q. 
Dickinson.  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncambei  hon.  A. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Flower^  Sir  J. 


Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  MUnes 
Goulbum,  rt.  boo.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.  SirH. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W, 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H, 
Knatchbull,rt.hn.SirE. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowtber,  J.  H4 
Mackeozie^  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeill,  D. 


Marten,  O. 
Mastennan.  J. 
Maxwells  hon.  J.  P. 
Mevnelly  Capt. 
Nicholl,  rt.bon.  J. 
Paget,  Col. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plomptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rawdoo,  Col. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.hn. T,  B.C. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Sutton,  hoD.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Baring,  H. 
Freemantle,  Sir  T. 


Litt  of  the  Nobs. 

Blewett,  R.J.  Wawn,J.T. 

Butler,  P.  S.  Williams,  W. 
ElphiDstooe,  H. 

Fielden,  J,  TSLLSRa. 

Plumridge,  Capt.  Crawford,  S; 

Scholefield,  J.  Bowring,  Dr. 

House  in  Committee. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge^  in  bringing  forward 
the  Army  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year, 
said  be  sbould  take  the  usual  course  of 
stating  the  causes  of  the  difference  between 
the  present  Estimate  and  that  of  last  year. 
It  vfas  not  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  a 
Standing  Army  at  home,  that  the  Go* 
vernment  asked  for  a  large  force,  and 
he  would  show  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale  opposite  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  necessity  of  affording  relief  to  our  troops 
abroad.  The  Vote  was  for  100,295  rank 
and  file,  and  non-commissioned  officers^ 
exclusive  of  the  force  employed  in  the 
East  Indies,  29,971  men,  making  130^266. 
A  corresponding  Force  must  always  be 
kept  up  at  home  to  relieve  troops  abroad. 
In  1842  the  Force  was  122,516,  and  it 
was  then  the  intention  of  Government  to 
make  a  reduction  ;  but  scarcely  had  the 
Estimates  passed  when  the  events  that  took 
place  in  Cabul  compelled  them  to  send 
six  battalions  of  1,000  men  to  the  East; 
these  regiments  hsid  only  completed  four 
years'  scrYioe  at  hone.    In  1843,  a  redue* 
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turn  of  9,000  was  made.  Oovernmeiit  had 
eontemplated  a  reduction  of  3,500,  and 
Ms  intention  would  have  been  punued, 
but  Ruch  was  the  state  of  India,  that  not. 
withstanding  the  increaaed  number  uf  bafc* 
talions  sent  out,  the  Governor  General 
ooold  not  send  home  the  regiments  that 
ought  in  regular  course  to  be  relieved. 
These  circumstances^  combined  with  events 
that  made  it  necessary  to  take  mea- 
sures for  the  preservation  of  public  tran- 
quillity at  home,  prevented  Government 
from  following  out  its  intention  to  make 
the  larger  reduction  he  had  stated.  He 
might  renoind  hon.  Gentlemen  who  cavilled 
about  expense,  that  a  part  of  the  expense 
was  borne  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  expense  of  nearly  30,000  men  in  the 
£astIndies,amottntingtonearIyl,000,OOOJ., 
sterling,  was  defrayal  by  the  Company. 
Every  Government  had  sanctioned  the 
principle  that  ten  years  abroad  and  live 
years  at  home  ought  to  be  the  order  of 
service.  He  would  now  proceed  to  prove 
to  the  hon.  Member  opposite  that  the 
large  Force  kept  up  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  a  Standing  Army,  but  to 
afford  relief.  In  1842,  there  were  twenty* 
five  regiments  at  home,  and  seventy«eight 
abroad.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  up  the  requisite  reliefs. 
No  kss  than  twenty^two  regiments  were 
abroad  that  year  whieh  had  served  more 
than  ten  years  in  the  Colonies,  exclusive  of 
eight  or  nine  raiments  in  the  same  situa* 
tioDS  in  the  East  Indies.  There  were,  in 
all,  in  1842,  thirty-two  or  thirty- three 
regiments  that  had  served  abroad  more 
than  ten  years.  Government  felt  it  a 
duty  to  relieve  these  regiments.  Between 
1837  and  1842,  an  additional  force  of 
21,000  men  had  been  raised  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government  in  consequence  of 
various  events,  such  as  the  insurrection  in 
Canada,  the  hostilities  in  India  and  China, 
Im.  Of  the  twenty-five  regiments  at 
home  in  1842,  scarcely  any  had  been  at 
home  more  than  three  years  and  a  half, 
while  more  than  thirty  regiments  were, 
serving  upwards  of  ten  years  abroad.  The 
course  taken  was  to  convert  nine  d4pdts 
into  nine  second  battalions,  and  to  send 
them  abroad,  to  relieve  troops  in  the  various 
Colonies.  By  the  assistance  of  these  battal- 
ions, and  by  withdrawing  5,500  men  from 
North  America,  and  one  regiment  from 
the  West  Indies,  seventeen  battalions 
were  sent  abroad,  and  twenty-two  regi- 
ments in  the  Colonies  withdrawn.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  con- 


sequence of  the  measure  adopted  in  1842, 
there  was  not  at  present  in  the  Colonies  a 
single  battalion  which  had  been  more  than 
t«n  years  abroad.  This,  unfortunately, 
was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  troops 
in  India.  There  were  now  in  India 
regiments  which  had  served  more  than 
eighteen  years  abroad,  and  six  regi- 
ments that  had  served  more  than  twenty 
years.  There  were  thus  in  India  four- 
teen regiments  which  had  served  more  than 
fifteen  years  in  that  country,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  important  both  for  the  health 
and  discipline  of  the  men,  that  they  should 
be  more  regularly  and  periodically  relieved. 
This  object  could  not  be  accomplished, 
without  keeping  up  an  adequate  relieving 
force  at  home,  and  he  was,  therefore,  jus- 
tified in  repeating,  that  the  object  of  Go- 
vernment was  not  the  maintenance  of  a 
Standing  Array  in  this  country,  but  the 
necessity  of  proper  relief  to  our  soldiers 
i  serving  beyond  the  seas.  Take  the  case  of 
some  of  the  regiments  in  the  East  Indies, 
for  instance.  There  was  in  that  country, 
among  other  regiments,  the  Idth  Infantry, 
commanded  by  Sir  R.  Sale,  which  after 
serving  in  the  Cabool  campaign,  and  de- 
fending most  heroically  the  fortress  of  Jel- 
lalabad,  was  after  twenty  years  service 
in  India  now  on  its  march  to  Scinde, 
where*  in  all  probability,  it  would  have 
to  perform  very  heavy  duty.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  55th,  now  in  Hong 
Kong.  That  regiment  had  been  twenty- 
two  years  abroad.  Was  it  right  or  proper 
that  such  things  should  be?  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  however,  to  relieve 
these  regiments,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
latter  would  be  on  its  return  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  course  of  the  next  autumn. 
Without  the  means  of  sending  regiments 
from  England,  it  was  obvious  that  this  relief 
could  not  take  place,  and,  therefore,  he  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  claimed  the  support  of  the  House 
for  the  propositions  he  should  submit  to  them 
on  the  subject.  There  were  now  thirteen 
regiments  which  had  returned  from  abroad, 
some  of  them  since  last  November.  These 
regiments  generally  arrived  deficient  in 
strength,  from  sickness,  casualties,  and 
other  causes;  and  it  was,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  recruit  them  and 
make  ihem  effective.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Estimates  about  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  was  for  these  recruits.  With 
regard  to  the  Army  at  home,  he  had  to 
inform  the  House,  that  out  of  thirty-six 
battalions,  not  one  had  been  in  this 
country  four  years.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vernment  had  now  ftt  home  thirty^nx 
battalions  instead  of  twenty-four^  which 
was  the  number  at  home  in  1842 ;  and 
thus  they  were  enabled  to  relieve  the 
regiments  on  foreign  stations  with  more 
regularity.  It  was  for  that  purpose, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
Standing  Army^  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  they  were  maintained.  The  hon* 
Member  for  Coventry  had  stated,  that  the 
country  should  return  to  the  condition  of 
the  Army  in  1822 ;  but  the  hon.  Member 
had  forgotten  to  state,  that  it  was  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  on  all  hands,  that  the  force  of 
that  year  was  insufficient  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  come  down  to  the  House  and 
said,  in  reference  to  it,  that  although  the 
Government  had  consented  to  make  the  ex- 
periment of  a  large  reduction  in  the  Army, 
at  that  period  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  increase  the  force  in  the  ensuing  year. 
The  consequence  was,  that  in  1823  the 
Army  had  to  be  increased  by  six  new  regi- 
ments, and,  in  1825,  the  addition  amounted 
to  25,000  men ;  an  increase  over  and 
above  the  21,000  reduced  in  1822  of 
4,000.  Another  bad  consequence  which 
accrued  from  that  mode  of  reduction 
was  the  entailment  of  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense on  the  public,  by  the  half-pay  and 
pensions  of  those  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  been  reduced,  and  the  bounties  for  the 
latter  who  had  to  be  newly  enlisted.  It 
also  deprived  the  country  of  the  services  of 
some  valuable  officers,  while  it  nearly 
ruined  others  by  inducing  the  necessity  of 
repurchase.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  year 
1836.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that  the 
Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  had  kept 
up  in  that  year  only  101,000  men,  while 
the  force  for  the  present  year  was  129,000 ; 
making  a  difference  of  28,000  of  all  ranks. 
But  if  the  hon.  Member  looked  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  in  the  colonies  this 
year,  as  compared  with  that,  he  would  find 
abundant  reason  to  justify  that  increase.  In 
India,  there  were  8,151  more  rank  and  tile 
than  in  1836,  in  China,  which  was  a  new 
service,  there  were  3,000,  in  Australia 
2,364,  and  there  were  other  additions  in 
various  places  to  the  amount  of  20,000 
men  in  all.  There  had  been,  however,  a 
reduction  of  5,000  men  in  the  force  of  this 
year  as  compared  with  last  on  foreign  ser- 
vice—in the  Mediterranean,  1,794:  in 
Jamaica,  1,300;  in  the  West  Indies,  200; 
in  Ceylon,  716,  &c.  Taking  that  from 
20,000,  the  real  addition  made  to  the  Army 
abroad  was  15,000  men.  It  had  been 
urged  that  this  augmentation  was  to  create 


a  Standxnff  Army^  but  what  object  could 
be  gained  liy  increasing  the  force  in  Aus- 
tralia, or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  former,  officers  were  living  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  as  compared  with  their  mode 
of  life  in  this  country,  or  at  better  stations; 
at  the  Cape,  unfortunate  subalterns  were 
stationed  300  miles  up  the  country,  with 
no  one  to  speak  to.  Cnuld  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  any  object  in  exiling 
these  gentlemen,  except  the  public  service  ? 
In  1824,  the  force  in  Australia  was  400 
men  ;  this  year  it  was  5,000.  There  were, 
at  this  moment,  50,000  convicts  in  that 
country,  while  the  whole  number  of  free 
settlers  did  not  amount  to  150,000.  In 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  convicts  out- 
numbered the  free  settlers.  It  was  requi- 
site that  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
latter  should  be  protected,  and  thence  the 
necessity  of  the  increased  force.  Having, 
as  he  trusted,  shown  the  House  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  entitled  to 
support  for  bringing  about  more  frequent 
relief  to  the  troops  in  the  colonies,  and  on 
foreign  service,  he  should  next  advert  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  forces  of  the  line 
at  home.  Instead  of  twenty-five  battalions^ 
which  was  the  number  at  home  on  the  pre- 
sent Government  coming  into  office,  there 
were  now  thirty-six;  and  twenty-two, 
which  were  abroad,  had  been  relieved.  In  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  he  trusted  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  twenty-three  regi- 
ments in  India  would  also  be  duly  relieved. 
With  regard  to  the  other  questions  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Coventry,  as  to  the 
charge  of  the  non-effective  forces,  inclusive 
of  the  general  officers,  he  be^^  to  remind 
the  House  that  most  of  these  gallant  men 
were  now  old,  and  some  of  them  very  infirm. 
No  less  than  forty-seven  of  them  had  died 
within  the  past  year,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  few  of  the  survivors  were  in  a 
condition  to  fit  them  for  active  service.  In 
1822,  the  number  of  general  officers  was 
396;  in  1844,  it  was  171,  making  a  differ- 
ence  of  225.  In  1822,  the  officers  retired 
and  reduced  upon  full  pay,  was  771 ;  in 
1844,  it  was  360,  making' a  difference  of 
411.  In  1822,  the  reduced  and  retired 
officers  upon  half-pay  and  military  allow- 
ance  numbered  9,744 ;  in  1844,  they  were 
4,035,  making  a  difference  of  5,709.  In 
1844,  the  officers  receiving  foreign  half- 
pay  were,  in  number,  466  ;  while  in  1822, 
they  were  1,108,  being  a  difference  of  642. 
There  were  then,  in  all,  officers  receiving 
pensions :— 
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This  was  a  large  reduction  in  that  part 
of  the  Estimates,  in  which  the  patronage 
of  a  GoTemment  could  be  most  effectu- 
ally exercised.  If  to  that  reduction  was 
added  the  reduction  in  the  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital, and  ordinary  pensions  to  Negro  soldiers 
and  Militia,  it  would  be  found  that  while 
in  1822  they  were  in  number  98,000,  in 
1844,  they  were  only  73,101 ,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  24,899  in  numbers,  and  in  ex- 
pense of  about  320,000/.  On  these  two  items 
alone  the  pensioners,  the  half-pay  officers, 
and  the  general  officers,  called  the  dead 
weight  of  the  Army,  but  which  he  (Sir  H. 
Ha^inge)  should  rather  call  the  non- 
effective service,  there  had  been  a  reduc- 
tion equal  to  a  million  sterling  a  year— « 
reduction,  too,  it  should  be  stated,  which 
was  not  merely  annual,  but  which  would 
go  on  increasing  in  a  large  ratio  each  year. 
Was  not  that  a  strong  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  Government — and  he 
would  say,  former  Governments-* had  en- 
deavoured to  keep  down  the  expense  of  the 
Army.  Having  stated  these  facts,  he 
should  proceed  with  the  ordinary  parts  of 
the  Estimate*  The  Estimate  for  the  first 
Vote  which  he  should  propose  was,  100,295 
men ;  the  Estimate  for  the  second,  which 
depended  upon  it,  was  3,431,000/.  for  their 
payment  and  expenses,  being  191,859/. 
less  than  the  Estimate  of  the  last  year. 
That  diminution,  however,  he  was  bound 
to  inform  the  House  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  as  it  principally  rose  from  the 
transfer  of  the  provisions,  forage,  fuel, 
and  light  abroad,  as  well  as  the  passage 
of  officers  and  men  from  one  foreign 
station  to  another,  to  the  Commissariat 
and  Navy  Estimates.  In  1836  there 
had  been  a  transfer  of  the  former  of  these 
items  from  the  Commissariat  to  the  Army 
Estimates;  but  last  year  an  inquiry  was 
instituted,  and  the  result  was  the  re-trans- 
fer this  year  to  the  Commissariat.  In 
point  of  principle  it  was  much  the  better 
plan  to  place  every  ordinary  service  under 
the  Army  head,  but  the  mode  of  putting 
provisions,  &c.,  into  the  Army  Estimates 
was  not  by  any  means  free  from  objection 
in  practice.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
under  these  circumstances,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  preferable  arrangement  was  for 
tbe  Commissariat  to  take  the  Estimate  for 
tho  8apply  of  proTiaons;  &c« ;  and  he  fully 


concurred  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  propriety  of  maintaining  that  de- 
partment of  the  Public  Service.  There 
was  another  item  to  which  he  should  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  namely, 
the  libraries  which  had  been  established 
for  the  use  of  each  regiment.  This  year 
there  was  2,000/.  proposed  for  books  for 
them.  There  were  now  thirty-eight  libra- 
ries at  home,  and  forty  abroad,  in  the  seve- 
ral regiments ;  and  onp  had  been  recently 
sent  out  to  Hong  Kong.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  foreign  station  which  would  be 
without  a  library,  or  which  had  not  a 
library  at  present.  He  had  also  to  men- 
tion the  lunatic  asylum  for  officers  at 
Chatham.  The  spot  on  which  it  was 
placed  was  not  a  healthy  one,  nor  fit  for 
the  purpose  intended,  and  the  Government 
had  accordingly  made  arrangements  to  pur- 
chase the  ground  for  another  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rochester.  The  third  Vote 
related  to  the  staff.  After  noting  and  ex- 
plaining several  items  of  the  Estimates  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  saying, 
he  had  now  gone  through  the  whole,  and 
he  would  repeat  that  it  was  the  most  anx* 
ious  wish  and  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  give  the  House  all  the  infor- 
mation possib^  upon  the  subject.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  moved — that  a  force 
(exclusive  of  the  troops  employed  in  the 
East  Indies)  of  100,295  men  be  maintained 
for  the  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  1st  of 
April,  1844,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1845. 
Captain  Ijiyard  said,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that 
for  the  last  ten  years,  upon  the  Army  Esti- 
mates being  brought  under  discussion,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty,  a  duty  he  owed  to 
the  service  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong — to  state  his  opinion  of  the  im- 
mense advantage  it  would  be  that  men 
should  be  allowed  to  enlist  for  limited  ser- 
vice, and  receive  a  free  discharge  in  ten 
years,  as  by  such  means  a  very  superior 
class  of  men,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
be  induced  to  enter  the  service,  and 
by  such  means,  a  great  deal  of  the 
crime  which  was  now  committed  would  be 
avoided.  There  was  no  greater  or  graver 
offence  against  military  law  than  desertion, 
and  that  would,  he  felt  convinced,  be  much 
less  frequent  when  those  who  had  enlisted, 
without  consideration,  and  found  them- 
selves unfitted  for  the  service,  were  assured 
that  at  a  certain  time,  by  good  and  steady 
conduct,  they  could  claim  a  discharge.  In 
the  Fronch  service  desertion  was  not  so  f re« 
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quent  ai  in  tun,  and  it  cntirelj  arose  from 
their  having  only  to  serve  for  a  limited 
time,  for  no  soldiers  in  the  worlds  he  was 
happy  to  state,  had  more  care  taken  of  them 
every  way  than  ours.  He  felt  convinced 
that  the  parents  of  young  men  in  the  mid- 
dle classes  would  not  then  feel  that  aver- 
sion which  was  felt  against  allowing  their 
sons  to  enter  the  service :  for  then,  if  a 
hoy  entered  at  eighteen  and  received  his  dis- 
charge at  twenty-eighty  he  would  be  able 
to  apply  himself  to  any  other  calling, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  he  left  the 
service  at  a  later  period  of  life.  It  had 
been  stated  as  a  reason  against  limited 
service,  and  it  seemed  at  first  sight  an  in- 
surmountable one,  that  great  expense 
would  he  incurred  by  sending  home  any 
considerable  body  of  men,  supposing  the 
regiment  to  be  abroad ;  but  he  considered 
the  expense  so  entailed  would  be  fully  and 
amply  provided  for  by  those  who  had  en- 
listed for  limited  service  receiving  no  pen- 
sion ;  and  he  believed  that  most  of  the 
men  would  remain  with  the  regiment  and 
would  r&«nlist  finding  themselves  much 
better  off  abroad  than  ai  home,  though  of 
course,  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate.  His  opinion  upon  this  subject 
was  founded  not  only  upon  his  own  obser- 
vation, but  had  been  since  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  mauy  able  officers,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  upon  the  subject :  and  he  be- 
lieved few,  if  any,  would  disagree  with 
him,  when  they  remembered  that  one, 
whose  judgment  upon  such  a  subject  must 
be  one  of  the  best,  and  whose  anxiety  for 
the  well  being  of  the  soldier  all  must  ap- 
preciate, agreed  with  him  when  he  stated 
the  same  opinion  last  year.  He  alluded  to 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  at 
War.  He,  therefore,  wished  to  ask  that 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  its  being  carried  into  efiect } 
In  the  second  place,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
gallant  Officer  if  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  increase  the  bounty  with  regard  to  the 
infantry  soldier,  as  he  was  most  thankful 
to  learn  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the 
cavalry,  as,  from  its  inefficiency  to  supply 
the  soldier's  necessaries,  the  recruit,  find- 
ing himself  in  debt  had  often  deserted,  be- 
lieving that  good  faith  had  not  been  kept 
with  him.  The  next  thing  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  was,  the  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  making  the  band  sergeant, 
the  master  tailor,  and  corporal,  the  pioneers 
belonging  to  the  stafi*,  and  giving  ten  more 
sergeants  and  one  corporal  to  each  regi- 


ment,  u  the  companies  to  whidi  those 
men  belonged  could  iBoeive  no  advantage 
from  them,  on  account  of  their  time  being 
otherwise  fully  employed.  He  thouffht  it 
would  be  a  great  encouragement,  and  one 
that  was  well  deserved,  if  the  lance  ser- 
geants and  lance  oorporsis  were  to  receive 
—-the  first,  three  pence  a*day,  and  the  se- 
cond, two  pence  a-day  extra.  They  had  an 
immense  amount  of  duty  to  perform ;  and 
many  of  them  having  to  attend  school  and 
to  pay  for  it,  it  threw  them  into  debt  He 
trusted  this  would  meet  with  the  consider* 
ation  it  well  deserved.  He  must  now  allude 
to  a  subject  that  was  a  very  painful  one  to 
all  who  were  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Army — ^he  alluded  to  the  pensioners.  A 
man  receiving  sixpence  a-day  might,  indeed 
be  a  savbg  to  the  Poor  Rate,  but  could  be 
of  little  benefit  to  the  man  himself.  He 
knew  the  soldier  thought  deeply,  and  felt 
deeply  upon  this  subject,  and  he  did  trust 
that  an  alteration  should  take  ulace.  A 
sailor  would  get  a  pension  now  of  a  shilling 
a-day  after  twenty-one  years'  service,  but 
it  would  take  a  soldier  twenty-eight  yeara' 
service,  which  few  ever  could  perform.  The 
badges  for  good  conduct  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
had  proved  of  great  advantage,  and  both 
for  that  boon,  and  for  the  greater  allowance 
of  fresh  provisions  to  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Army  felt  grateful.  He  begged 
to  thank  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  ^ise 
in  authority  at  the  Horse  Guards  for  bring- 
ing forward  the  Savings  Banks,  which  he 
believed  would  have  in  time  an  excellent 
efiect ;  though  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  a 
feeling  had  gone  forth  amongst  the  men, 
that  the  Government  had  formed  Savings 
Banks  to  find  out  what  the  men  could  save, 
with  a  view  to  reduce  the  pay.  Nothins 
could  be  more  ridiculous;  and  he  truated 
by  this  time  the  men  were  disabused  upon 
this  notion.  He  thought  praise  was  due 
to  the  gallant  Officer  the  Member  for  Li* 
verpool  who  had  warmly  advocated  thia 
Measure,  as  well  as  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chichester.  He  wished  like* 
wise  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer,  the  Secretary  at  War, 
to  the  great  hardship  felt  by  married  offi- 
cers in  not  being  allowed  to  draw  coals  and 
candles,  when  in  lodgings;  for  instance,  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  upon  being  given 
a  commission,  if  married|  which  he  gene- 
rally was,  must  go  into  lodgings,  and  how 
could  he  live  on  his  pay  there,  his  allow* 
ances  being  stopped  ?  He  thought  it  was  a 
great  har£bip,  and  hoped  it  would  bo  soon 
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attended  to.  No  feeling  hid  actutted  him 
upon  such  en  occasion  but  the  one  that 
would,  be  felt  assured,  actuate  all,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House,  a  sincere  and  an  anx* 
ious  desire,  at  all  times,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  resources  of  the  country  to 
promote  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and  the 
well-being,  of  those  who  undismayed  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  undaunted  by 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  maintained,  as 
they  always  had  done,  the  glory  and  inde- 
pendence  of  the  counrry. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  would  endeavour,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  eive  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  had  been  put  by  the  gal- 
lant Officer  opposite.  He  doubtless  was 
aware  that  the  plan  of  ffiving  a  free  dis- 
charge after  certain  periods  of  service,  and 
affording  facilities  to  obtain  discharges,  was 
established  in  the  year  1829.  He  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  felt  a  great  interest  in  that  mode, 
because  he  always  considered  it  cheap  and 
useful,  and  one  which  reconciled  private 
families  to  their  sons  entering  the  Army. 
It  had  had  that  effect,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  number  of  men  who  had 
received  free  discharges,  and  also  making 
a  fair  calculation  of  the  saving  of  pensions 
on  the  single  item  of  the  warrant  of  1829, 
there  had  been  a  saving  of  nearly  half  a 
million.  He  believed  the  actual  amount 
was  497,000/.  With  respect  to  bounties, 
he  believed  that  the  bounty  and  equipment 
for  a  cavalry  soldier  were  now  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  a  recruit  With  re- 
gard to  staff-surgeons,  theexpense  was  rather 
heavy,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  soaroely  be  a  party  to  the  ar- 
rangement proposed.  On  the  subject  of 
Savings  Banks,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
arrangements  for  them  were  in  progress 
when  he  oame  into  office;  and  whatever 
credit  was  due  to  those  who  established 
them  belonged  to  his  predecessors.  If  any 
soldier  deposited  his  savings  in  these  banks 
it  would  not  at  all  affect  his  pay.  His  pay 
would  not  be  altered,  and  those  who  ima- 
gined so  were  labouring  under  a  very  great 
error.  With  respect  to  coals  and  candles, 
he  so  far  agreed  with  the  gallant  Officer 
that  every  possible  arrangement  had  been 
made  to  carry  the  pbtn  into  effect 

Mr.  IF.  Williams  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  large  force 
proposed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  shortening 
the  period  of  the  soldiers'  servitude  abroad. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  naturally  felt 
for  the  service^  and  only  looked  at  one 
9ide.  He  (Mr.  Williams),  boweveri  looked 


at  the  condition  of  the  people  who  were 
so  heavily  taxed  to  maintain  this  force. 
It  was  true  there  was  at  this  moment  less 
distress  than  was  seen  some  time  ago, 
but  he  was  afraid  the  people  would  soon 
be  in  as  bad  a  state  as  before.  There  was 
nothing  to  justify  the  keeping  up  of  so 
large  a  number  of  men,  and  he  therefore 
proposed  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
number  be  80,295  instead  of  100,295, 
being  a  reduction  of  20,000  men. 

Viscount  Howick  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry,  because  he 
did  not  think  it  would  be  at  all  politic  to 
make  such  a  reduction  as  the  one  now  pro- 
posed ;  but  be  did  not  consider  the  propo* 
sition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  affording  relief 
in  our  colonial  possessions.     He  certainly 
admitted,  that  the  pressure  on  the  Infantry 
was  stronger  than  it  ought  to  be;  but 
^lili  if  the  demand  at  home,  and  espe- 
cially in  Ireland,  were  not  so  large,  this 
object   might  be    accomplished   without 
keeping  up  so  large  a  force;  and  even 
with  that  large  force,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  in   justice  to  the  soldiers  of   the 
British   army  means  ought  to  be  taken 
still  further  to  diminish  the  pressure  of 
that  service  upon  them.    Several  mea- 
sures might  be  adopted  with  that  view. 
In  the  first  place,  he  retained  the  opinion, 
which  he  long  ago  expressed,  that  much 
might  be  done  by  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  each  regiment  at  home.     He 
was  persuaded  that  more  efficient  dep5ts 
might  be  formed  by  having  two  compa- 
nies instead  of  four.     But  beyond  this  he 
could   not  help  saying,   that  while   the 
demands  upon   the  Troops  of  the  Line 
were  so  heavy,  it  was  very  unfortunate 
that  another  description  of  force,  upon 
which  the  pressure  was  much  less,  were 
not  required  to  take  a  greater  share  of 
duty  than  they  were  at  present.     When 
he  (Viscount  Howick)  filled  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War,  at  the  time  the  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  Canada,  and  when 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  troops 
in  the  Colonies,  he  pressed  upon  Lord 
Hill   the  propriety  of  sending  out  as  a 
portion  of  that  increased  force  two  bat- 
talions of  the  Guards.    That  course  was 
adopted.     The    Guards  had   now  come 
home,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
other  portion  of  that  force  had  since  been 
sent  to  our  colonial  possessions.    He  was 
fir  from  saying  the  Guards  ought  to  take 
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a  share  of  colonial  duty  like  the  regiments 
of  the  line,  but  so  far  as  service  at  such  a 
distance  was  concerned,  and  in  healthy 
climates,  they  might  do  something.  He 
thought  that  two  battalions  of  the  Guards 
might  be  kept  abroad,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, as  a  regular  arrangement.  The  , 
officers  in  the  Guards  had  a  great  ad-  i 
vantage  over  those  in  the  line,  inas- 
much as  they  rose  to  the  rank  of  general 
officer  much  more  rapidly,  and  any  one  ' 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  brevets 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  circumstance,  { 
and  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
them  to  take  some  share  of  foreign  duty.  I 
If  two  battalions  were  kept  abroad,  the , 
only  effect  would  be  this,  that  two  years ' 
out  of  seven  would  be  passed  by  them 
in  perfectly  healthy  colonies.  Something  I 
might  also  be  done  by  having  a  larger , 
proportion  of  marines,  and  if  a  battalion 
of  these  were  employed  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean or  at  Gibraltar,  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  colonial  duty. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  spoke 
from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House  adverted  to  the  subject  of  pensions, 
saying  that  it  was  hard  that  a  soldier  re- 
tiring after  long  service,  and  entirely  worn 
out,  should  receive  only  6d.  a  day.  He 
could  not  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  that 
was  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  That 
was  not  the  amount  to  which  a  really 
worn  out  soldier  was  entitled.  It  was 
easy  to  say,  that  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
pension  ought  to  be  granted  ;  but  he 
hoped,  before  adopting  any  such  plan, 
the  Government  would  consider  the  state 
of  things  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  change  took  place.  Formerly 
the  practice  was  this:  —  A  soldier  had 
no  right  to  retire  on  a  pension,  unless 
he  was  unfit  for  further  service.  If 
pronounced  unfit  for  service  by  a  medical 
board,  after  serving  for  twenty-one  years, 
he  might  retire  on  a  pension  of  Is,  a 
day.  That  regulation  was  liable  to  great 
inconvenience.  A  multitude  of  men  only 
thirty-nine  years  of  age  had  the  right  to 
claim  this  pension.  A  man  was  not 
allowed  to  claim  it  unless  disabled ;  but 
his  pension  was  within  a  small  amount  of 
his  regular  pay ;  and  he  naturally  desired 
to  receive  Is,  for  doing  nothing,  rather 
than  Is.  2d,  or  Is.  3d.  for  going  through 
the  fatigue  of  service.  The  moment  the 
men  passed  that  age,  and  on  representa- 
tion being  made^  \h9X  ^tbey  were  unfit  for 


longer  service,  they  were  discharged.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  himself,  wheo 
S«H:retary  at  War,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration,  felt  the  evil 
so  strongly  that  be  endeavoured  to  check 
it.  He  adopted  a  regulation  to  prevent  a 
man  retiring  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine, 
unless  he  were  bondjide  disabled,  and  no 
longer  fit  for  duty.  He  established  the 
rule,  that  the  certificate  of  the  regimental 
surgeon  should  no  longer  be  sufficient; 
he  required  that  the  man  should  go  to 
Chatham,  remain  there  a  certain  time  and 
obtain  a  certificate  of  his  unfitness,  and 
then  he  required  him  to  appear  before 
the  Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
previous  to  obtaining  his  discharge.  Even 
these  regulations  were  found  to  be  ineffi- 
cient. When  the  man  wanted  to  go  he 
generally  contrived  to  elude  all  these  pre- 
cautions. In  a  letter  addressed  by  a  very 
able  medical  officer  to  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  the  Secretary  at  War,  it 
was  stated  that  men  who  had  never  had 
chronic  rheumatism,  in  variably  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  it  the  moment  they 
reached  the  age  at  which  they  became 
entitled  to  a  pension,  and  that' numbers 
had  become  qualified,  on  the  ground  that 
they  suffered  from  chronic  rheumatism. 
In  this  manner  the  Pension  List  became  a 
growing  burthen  to  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  that  system  a  man  who  had  served 
his  twenty-one  years  might  for  thirty 
years  receive  a  pension  nearly  equal  to 
his  pay  as  a  soldier,  and  an  undoubted 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  abase  waa 
carried  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a 
large  number  of  these  pensioners  were 
found  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  fit  for  mi- 
litary duty.  [Sir  H.  Hardinge. — Not  for 
service  in  the  Army.]  No ;  for  duty  of  a 
different  description,  for  the  performance 
of  which  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  organised  them  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  The  modified  war« 
rant  had  not  come  into  operation,  and 
great  difficuUy  was  found  in  checking  the 
practice,  and  it  was  perfectly  notorious, 
that  large  numbers  of  men  who  had  beea 
discharged,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
afflicted  with  fatal  complaints,  such  as 
consumption,  were  drawing  pensions  from 
the  fund.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  en- 
deavoured to  guard  against  this  abuse,  by 
providing  that  the  pension  of  6d,  a  day 
only  should  be  granted  when  the  soldier 
was  unfit  for  active  duty  in  the  ArmVi 
and  could  largely  coDtribute  towardfbii 
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owD  maintenance.  If  not  capable  of  doing 
anything  to  maintain  himself,  it  appeared, 
that  his  pension  could  be  increased  to  the 
same  amount  as  it  was  under  the  former 
warrant,  and  that  he  would  be  entitled  to 
Is.  a  day.     It  was  a  delusion,  therefore, 
to  say  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  pro- 
▼idedf  that  a  man  should  be  discharged 
from  the  Army,  after  he  was  entirely  worn 
out,  with  a  pension   inadequate  for  his 
support.    Another  etil  under  the  former 
system  was  one  with  which   the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  London,  was  much 
struck  when  he  was   Paymaster  of  the 
Forces,  and,  as  such,  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Chelsea 
Hospital.    Men  repeatedly  came  before 
the  Board  whose  characters,  according  to 
the  report  of  their  officers,  were  bad; 
yet  these  men,  however  notoriously  bad 
their  characters  might  be,  were  entitled  to 
their  discharge  and  pension  after  the  re- 
gular period  of  service;    and   although 
their  disability  might  have  been  the  effect 
of  drunkenness,  still,  if  they  had  never 
fallen  under  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to 
refuse  them  the  same  pension  as  that  en- 
joyed by  the  best  and  most  deserving 
soldier.    To  check  that  abuse,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  increase  the  pension  to 
the  good  soldier,  he,  when  Secretary  at 
War,  suggested,  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  late  Lord  Hill  and   the  military 
authorities  of   the  Horse  Guards,    that 
what  was  called  good-conduct  pay  should 
be  given  to    the  soldier.      The   soldier 
whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  en- 
title him  to  it— whose  name  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  defaulter's  book,  obtained  on 
his  discharge  the  good-conduct  pay  in 
addition  to  his  pension,  and  became  en- 
titled to  receive  Is.  2d.,  and  sometimes 
Is.  4d.  a  day.  These  facts  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered before  they  condemned  the  measure 
formerly  adopted.     In  his  opinion,   the 
country  ought  to  be  very  jealous  of  any 
measure  which  went  to  increase  the  ex- 
pense of  the  dead  weight  of  the  Army. 
Much  might  be  done  to  better  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldier.    They  might  improve 
the  terribly  inefficient  barracks  in  many 
of  our  distant  Colonies;  they  might  still 
improve  the  provisions  which  they  receive 
in  those  climates,  and  the^  might  carry 
further  measures  for  facilitating  an  easier 
discharge  of  men  from  the  Army  ;  this 
last  improvement  would  encourage  parents 
to  Mod  tbeir  iqdi  into  tb9  Amj^  for  at 


present  if  a  young  man  entered  the  Army 
he  was  seldom  able  to  return  from  abroad 
to  visit  his  family.  Though  he  was  aware 
there  were  strong  prejudices  against  such 
an  alteration,  he  yet  hoped  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  turn  his 
attention  to  it.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
entreated  him  not  to  adhere  to  the  war- 
rant of  1829.  One  part  of  that  warrant 
was  very  objectionable,  that  part  which 
enabled  a  man,  after  certain  periods  of 
service,  to  obtain  his  discharge,  and  a 
gratuity  on  his  discharge.  He  had  pro- 
posed, that  instead  of  a  gratuity,  the 
soldier  should  have  the  right  to  have  his 
name  registered  at  Chelsea  with  a  view  to 
afterwards  being  entitled  to  his  pension. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House, 
namely,  the  change  made  in  the  Estimates 
of  this  year  as  to  the  mode  of  charging 
the  expense  of  provisions  for  the  troops 
serving  abroad.  The  manner  in  which 
thid  change  had  taken  place  was  rather 
extraordinary.  He  thought  the  right  hon« 
Gentleman  ought  to  have  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  Treasury  Minute, 
and  any  other  documents  which  could 
show  the  propriety  of  the  change.  In 
the  absence  of  any  such  documents,  he 
disapproved  of  the  change,  not  merely 
because  the  whole  charge  did  not  now 
appear  in  the  Estimates,  but  because  he 
thought  the  charge  was  not  a  proper  one 
under  the  head  of  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment. He  must  say  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Commissariat  Department 
had  always  been,  in  his  opinion,  both 
under  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  under  Gentlemen  opposite,  in 
the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  It  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Treasury  who  per- 
formed the  duties  without  any  proper  su. 
pervision,  and  without  knowing  much 
about  the  business,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
troops  were  materially  neglected.  He 
would  state  to  the  House  some  startling 
facts  on  this  point.  From  statistical  ac- 
counts of  the  Army  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House,  when  he  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War,  it  appeared  that  during 
the  twenty  years  following  the  peace,  that 
was  up  to  1835,  the  annual  mortality  of 
our  troops  in  the  West  Indian  command 
was,  on  an  average,  93  out  of  every  1,000 
men ;  the  annual  mortality  of  the  Forces 
at  homo  beipg  ooly  16  out  of  every  1|000, 
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No  doubt  this  great  mortality  ia  tha 
Windward  and  Laeward  Ifilanda  waa  the 
ineTitable  conaequence  of  the  climate. 
But  when  they  found  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  troops  employtd  in 
the  West  Indies  for  the  twenty  years  fol- 
lowing the  peace  amounted  to  no  less  a 
number  than  6|800,  not  one  of  whom  was 
killed  in  active  service,  but  all  perished 
from  disease,  a  danger  requiring  more 
real  courage  to  face  than  actual  war — 
when  they  found  that  such  a  number  had 
perished  from  the  effects  of  the  climate  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him  when 
he  said  that  every  prevention  which  human 
prudence  could  dictate  ought  to  be  taken 
to  reduce  that  mortality  to  its  lowest 
amount.  What  would  the  House  think 
when  he  told  them  that  during  the  last 
twenty  vears  it  had  been  the  routine  prac* 
tice  of  the  Commissariat  to  issue  salt  pro- 
visions to  the  troops  in  those  Colonies  five 
days  in  the  week  i  Now,  without  being 
a  medical  man,  but  knowing  the  tendency 
which  salt  provisions  had  to  create  thirst 
and  to  increase  the  disposition  to  druoken- 
nessy  he  must  say  he  thought  that  to  give 
oor  troops  in  the  West  Indies  salted  pro- 
visions five  daya  in  the  week  was  a  system 
the  most  injurious  to  their  health.  It  was 
common  sense  to  suppose  that  it  was  in. 
jurious,  and  he  knew,  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  reports  of  every  medical 
officer  in  the  West  Indies,  that  they  con- 
firmed his  view  of  the  subject;  He  had, 
however,  a  stronger  case.  Would  the 
House  believe  that  during  the  six  years  in 
which  we  kept  up  a  large  garrison  in  St. 
Helena,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a 
prisoner,  no  fresn  provisions  whatever 
were  issued  to  the  troops,  their  uniform 
food  consisting  entirely  of  salted  provisions. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  Diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  dysentery,  which  medi- 
cal men  agreed  in  attributing  to  their 
habitual  use  of  salted  food,  prevailed  among 
the  troops,  and  the  annual  mortality  among 
them  during  the  six  years  was  no  \eu  than 
34  in  every  1,000,  being  rather  more  than 
double  the  rate  of  the  mortality  among 
the  troops  who  were  kept  in  this  country. 
It  appeared,  too,  that  that  great  mortality 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  treatment 
which  the  troops  received  ;  for  during  the 
same  six  years  only  one  officer  out  of 
aixtv-three  had  died  of  disease.  It  was 
further  remarkable  that  whenever  the 
troopa  were  employed  on  any  special  ser- 
Tice,  during  which  they  had  an  oppor- 


tunity of  eating  fresh  meat,  they  enjoyed 
good  health ;  so  that  there  they  had  the 
most  undoubted  evidence  that  it  was  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  troops  had  been 
provisioned  that    that    fearful   mortality 
should  be  traced.    It  waa,  no  doubt,  true 
that  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena  fresh 
provisions  were  very  dear.    But  he  would 
ask  the  House  whether  they  would  be. 
grudge  any  little  additional  expense  that 
might  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
British  soldiers?     He  was  sure  that  there 
was  not  one  Member  of  the  House  who 
would  regret  any  expenditure  that  might 
be  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.   It  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  that  system  of  giving 
the  troops  salt  provisions  had  been  adopted 
in  cases  in  which,  so  far  from  being  an 
economy,  it  was  the  very  reverse.    Ha 
found,  that  to  troops  in  the  Mauritius 
salt  provisions  had  been  issued  on  alternate 
daysi  although  fresh  meat  could  have  beea 
had  at  the  time  actually  cheaper.    The 
same  system  had  also  been  in  operation 
in   Gibraltar,  although   there  alao,  fresh 
provisions  would  have  been  the  cheaper  of 
the  two.     He  could  show  the  House,  that 
not  only  as  regarded  the  comfort  and  the 
health  of  the  troops,  but  alsoas  regarded  ex- 
penditure, the  administration  of  the  Com- 
missariat Department,  whan  uuchecked 
by  the  Treasury,  had  been  exceedingly 
injurious.    That  was  no  party  questmn; 
and  the  statementa  he  had  made,  con- 
cerned equally  the  government  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  Reform  Government 
of  the  year  1830.    It  was  not  individuals 
whom  he  blamed,  but  the  system,  a  ays- 
tem  which  placed  the  important  duty  of 
managing  the  supplies  of  provisions  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  bad  no  other  mili- 
tary business  to  discharge.      The  corre- 
spondence with  the  medical  officera  and 
with  the  officers  commanding  the  troopa 
did  not  pass  through  their  hands ;  there 
was  a  division  of  authority  and  of  respon- 
sibility ;  and  that  had  led  to  the  melan- 
choly results  he  had  detailed.    The  effect 
of  the  change  made  in  the  year  183&-* 
but  which  change  had  since  been  unmade 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  officef^-the 
effect  of  that  change  was  to  apply  a  partial 
remedy  at  least  to  the  system  of  which  he 
complained.  By  the  plan  of  the  year  1836 
all  the  accoonu  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  troops,  came  to  the  War  Office ; 
they  were  there  closely  scrutmizcd ;  and 
the  result  of  that  scrutiny  in  the  very  fint 
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year  io  which  thete  acoouoU  bid  [beto 
tent  to  the  War  OfSce,  was,  that  it  was 
found  that  ao  uooeceasary  expeoce  had 
been  incurred  by  the  faulty  arrangements 
for  provisioning  the  troops.  With  these 
facts  before  them,  seeing  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  under  Governments  of  the 
most  opposite  politics,  the  management  of 
that  business  exclusively  by  the  Treasury, 
bad  beeo  satisfactory  to  the  degree  he  had 
described — seeing  that  the  change  which 
had  been  made  in  the  year  1836,  although 
not  so  complete  as  he  could  have  desired, 
had  supplied  a  partial  remedy,  and  had 
enabled  the  War  Officei  to  impose  a  con- 
siderable check  00  the  prevalence  of  abuses, 
be  doubted  the  policy  of  reverting  to  the 
old  system.  Under  the  now  existing  ar- 
rangement, the  War  Office  could  know 
nothing  of  the  price  of  the  bread  issued  at 
the  different  stations,  and  would  therefore 
have  no  means  of  checking  the  expendi- 
ture in  that  respect ;  and  vet,  it  was  only 
by  a  knowledge  of  such  aetails  that  any 
improvement  m  the  general  management 
of  the  Commissariat  Department  could  be 
effected.  He  should  not,  however,  trou- 
ble the  House  by  any  further  allusion  to 
those  subjects ;  and  he  had  onljTt  in  con- 
clusion, to  express  his  determination  to 
support  the  original  proposition  of  the 
right  hoD.  and  gallant  Officer. 

Mr.  P.  Howard  said,  that  he  should 
on  that  occasion  vote  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ooveroment.  He  entirely  approved  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
preceded  him,  that  battalions  of  the 
Guards  should  be  stationed  in  Gibraltar 
and  in  Canada.  He  believed  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  attended  with 
beneficial  effects  among  the  people  of  Ca- 
nada, inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  mark  of 
their  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 

The  Chanoellar  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  mean  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
military  topics  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunderland.  But 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  made  some  rather 
severe  observations  upon  the  Commissariat 
Department,  and  upon  the  arrangement 
for  managing  the  business  of  that  depart- 
ment, which  had  of  late  been  introduced^ 
the  House  would,  he  hoped,  allow  him  to 
state  the  principles  upon  which  that  ar- 
rangement had  been  founded.  He  should, 
of  course,  be  ready  to  lay  before  the 
House*  the  Treasury  Minutes  respecting 
the  arrangement  in  question ;  and  when 
the  Commisiariat  Estimates  came  before 


the  Housci  he  should  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss the  ^opriety  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  Commissariat  Depariment 
was  strictly  a  Department  of  Accounts, 
and  in  that  respect,  it  came  directly  under 
the  control  of  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  concerns  of  the 
country.  He  was  perfectly  confident  that 
the  establishment  of  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment on  the  footing  on  which  it  now 
stood,  had,  without  impairing  the  com- 
forts of  the  troops,  contributed  to  the 
saving  of  an  enormous  amount  of  public 
money.  That  saving  was  owing,  he  be- 
lieved, to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment and  the  Treasury.  The  noble 
Lord  objected  to  the  change.  But  the 
change  was  one  which  appeared  to  him 
not  to  be  in  any  degree  improper.  It  was 
perfectly  true,  that,  previously  to  the  year 
1836,  the  rating  and  the  pecuniary  allow- 
ances in  lieu  of  them,  had  been  provi* 
ded  for  in  the  Vote  taken  for  the  army 
extraordinary,  which  Vote  had  been  admi- 
nistered through  the  Commissariat  Board. 
In  the  year  1836,  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  abolish  altogether  the  Vote  for  the 
Army  Extraordinaries,and  then  it  had  been 
deemed  advisable  to  regulate  the  expen- 
diture of  the  several  departments  on  two 
distinct  principles— the  one  was,  that 
the  War  Office,  the  Ordnance  and  the 
Commissariat,  should  each  take  the  whole 
expenditure  for  its  own  Department; 
and  the  other  principle  was,  that  every 
Department  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  it.  But  that  arrangement 
had  not  been  fully  carried  out  until  the 
present  time,  when  the  transfer  of  the 
rations  from  the  Army  to  the  Commissariat 
Department  had  been  carried  into  effect. 
There  bad  been  at  first  three  distinct  Votes 
taken  for  rations  in  the  Estimates  for  the 
Army  Extraordinaries,  for  the  Ordnance* 
and  for  the  Commissariat;  and  those 
three  Votes  had  all  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissariat  Board,  which  had  to 
divide  the  sums  allowed  among  each  of 
these  three  Departments.  But  that  ar- 
rangement had  led  to  great  inconvenience, 
as  it  had  been  found  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  determine  the  expenses, 
and  to  apportion  out  the  allowances  to 
those  different  departments.  It  had  been 
found  impossiblci  for  instance,  accurately 
to  decide  upon  the  amount  of  the  ex* 
penses  of  Uansport  io  each  case*    Tbi 
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prefent  Goverament  had  therefore  deter- 
mined on  leaving  the  accounts  relative  to 
the  expenses  for  rations  to  one  general 
department.  The  consequence  was  that 
they  had  now  an  uniform  system ;  and  that 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  far  better  plan 
than  to  separate  the  Estimates.  One  con- 
sequence of  separating  them  was,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  accurate 
calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  those  Esti- 
mates. There  were  no  other  means  of 
coming  to  any  conclusion  on  that  subject 
than  by  taking  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  But  that  was  a  very  falla- 
cious test;  whereas,  under  the  present 
system,  much  more  accurate  information 
was  obtained  by  means  of  the  accounts  fur- 
nished by  the  officers  of  the  Commissariat 
Department,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  prices  of  provisions  in  any  particular 
year  in  each  country.  He  had  further  to 
add,  that  those  officers  had,  as  far  as  he 
bad  any  means  of  judging,  discharged  their 
duty  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  He 
believed  that  the  system  now  in  operation 
bad  contributed  both  to  the  purposes  of 
public  economy,  and  to  the  gfreat  end  of 
securing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  comfort  of 
the  troops. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  said,  that  he  should 
leave  it  to  military  authorities  to  decide 
whether  the  present  system  of  managing 
the  business  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment was  or  was  not  satisfactory.  He  was 
bound,  however,  to  say  that  he  had  never 
met  with  officers  more  intelligent  and 
zealous  than  those  of  the  Commissariat 
Department.  When  the  charges  referred 
to  were  made  under  the  head  of  '*  Army 
Extraordinaries,"  those  Estimates  con- 
tained many  things  that  did  not  legiti- 
mately belong  to  them.  During  the  war 
these  Extraordinaries were  necessary;  but, 
during  a  time  of  peace,  there  were  many 
of  the  Estimates  under  that  head  which 
would  have  much  better  come  in  other 
services.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did 
when  he  came  into  the  Treasury  was  to 
remove  the  item  of  '^Payment  for  the 
Church  in  Canada''  from  the  Army  Extra- 
ordinaries.  He  would  press  upon  the  Go- 
Temment  to  give  to  the  Secretary  at  War 
the  same  power  of  checking  which  had 
formerly  existed,  and  then  it  would  not 
much  matter  under  which  head  of  Esti- 
mates any  particular  Vote  might  come. 
The  accounts  of  the  Commissariat  would 
be  kept  all  the  more  correctly  for  the 
Check.    He  ibonld  like  to  be  ioformedi 


if  the  improved  system  which  had  been 
recommended  by  a  Commission  some 
time  ago  had  been  extended  to  the  Ord- 
nance, as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  accounts. 

Sir  /.  Hobhouse  trusted  the  gallant 
Officer  opposite  would  hesitate  long  before 
he  made  any  change  in  the  arrangements 
of  1832.  The  scale  of  pensions  fixed  at 
that  time  was  settled  after  the  fullest  de- 
liberation, with  the  full  consent  of  Earl 
Grey's  Cabinet.  He  trusted  that  no  false 
impression  would  be  allowed  to  go  abroad 
with  respect  to  the  sixpenny  pension. 
When  that  pension  was  granted  there  was 
still  labour  left  in  the  soldier  sufficient  to 
assist  him  in  gaining  his  livelihood.  Of 
course,  if  the  gallant  Officer  found  that 
the  former  calculations  had  been  made  on 
insufficient  data,  he  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  making  an  alteration,  but  he 
implored  him  to  hesitate  before  taking 
such  a  step.  He  had  always  held  that  a 
certain  confidence  should,  in  regard  to 
these  matters,  be  reposed  in  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  and  thought  that  discos* 
sions  on  such  subjects  should  not  be  en- 
couraged. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  had  stated  only  that 
it  was  his  intention,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  to  lay  before  the  Government, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  collected  it^ 
certain  information  respecting  the  long- 
evity of  pensioners,  and  Tarious  other  cir- 
cumstances having  reference  to  their  con- 
dition, which  by  means  of  officers  stationed 
in  various  districts,  he  had  been  enabled 
to  accomplish  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
He  had  carefully  abstained  from  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
warrants  ought  to  be  altered  or  not. 
Ninety-nine  soldiers  out  of  a  hundred  were 
discharged  because  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  march  with  601bs  on  their  shoulders. 
They  had  no  option.  He  could  prove  that 
some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Army,  who 
had  three  marks,  would  only  receive  a 
shilling  a  day  after  twenty-seven  yean 
service.  Out  of  27,000  men  in  the  Army 
in  England  there  were  only  two  men  at  the 
present  day  who  had  served  twenty-eight 
years. 

Dr.  Bowring  objected  to  so  large  a  Vote 
for  the  Army  after  a  peace  which  had  en- 
dured a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  enter* 
tained  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
wished  to  minimise  the  Army.  He  would 
therefore  support  the  amendment  of  his 
boD.  Friend  ia  faroar  of  reductioot 
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The  Gommiitee  divided  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liame's  amendment  Ayes  12;  Noes  114  : 
Majority  102. 


List  of  ike  Ayes. 


Beroaly  Capt 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Doncombe,  T. 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Fielden,  J. 
Hastie,  A. 


Scliolefield,  J: 
Thornely,T. 
TrelawDy,  J.  S. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Williams,  W. 
Bowring,  Dr. 


LUt  of  the  Nobs. 


A^Court,  Capt. 
AntrobttS,  E. 
Arbnthnoity  boo.  H. 
Arkwrigbt,  G. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Astell,  W. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  0. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bemal,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bortbwick,  P. 
Botfleld,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Cardwell,  £. 
Cbetwode,  Sir  J. 

Clive,  bon.  R.  H. 

Colbome,bn.W.N,R. 

CoUett,  W.  R. 

Copeland,  Mr.  Aid. 

Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  . 

Cowper,  bon.  W.  F. 

Cripps,W. 

Damer,  hon.  Col. 

Dayies,  D.  A.  S. 

Dickinson,  F.  H. 

Dodd,  G. 

Douglas,  Sir  H. 

Douglas,  Sir  C.  £• 

Duncombe,  bon.  A. 

Eliot,  Lord 

Escott,  B. 

Fitzroaurice,  bon.  W. 

Flower,  Sir  J. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Gardner,  J.  D. 

Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 

Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 

Gordon,  bon.  Capt* 

Goulburn,rt.  bon.  H. 

Graham,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J, 

Greenall,  P. 

Grimston,  Visct. 

Grogan,  E. 

HaiQilton,  W.  J. 


Haniner,  Sir  J. 
Hardinge,rt.bon.SirH. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcoie,  Sir  W. 
Herbert,  bon.  S. 
Hobhouse,  rt.bn.Sir  J. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  hon.  C 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jennyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchboll,rt.bn.SirE. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockbart.  W. 
Lowther,  bon.  Col. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeill,  D. 
Marsbam,  Visct. 
Mastermao,  J. 
Maxwell,  hoc.  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Packe.  C.  W, 
Peel,  rt.  bon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Rendlesharo,  Lord 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  J.  D.W. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 


Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  bon.  J.  S, 
Wyndbam,Col.  C. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 

Original  proposition  agreed  to. 
House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 
House   adjourned  at  a    quarter  past 
twelve  o'clock. 


Sibtborp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  bon.  T.B.C. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stuart,  H. 

Sutton,  bon.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  bon.  Q.  R. 
Trotter,  J. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1844. 

Mniimft.]  BiLLa.    PubOe.r-'neeeived  the  Ro^  Aitent^ 
Aetkmi  for  Penalties  on  Oamiag  "DJOTWitlmiing ;  Ofltaoai 
at  Seat  Metropolis Improrements. 
Private^— I*-  Lascar  dPs  Naturaliatioa  {  SpirtaUli  Natu- 
raUntioDt  Schuster's  Naturaliation. 
Beeehnd  the  Bojfal  Assent,— San^t  Natnxaliaatiaii. 

PsTTTioNS  pRsajiNTBO.  By  the  Lord  Chaneeillor.  fkoia 
Samuel  Gray,  for  Inquiry.  —  From  Denbigh,  against 
Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  the  Earl  of 
Yarborougfa,  Lord  Brou^iam,  and  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
flrom  KUbttra,  and  11  places,  against  Attention  of  the 
C6m  Laws.  —  From  Pockley,  and  38  plaees,  for  Agrieiil- 
tural  Protection. 

Tenure  of  Land  (Ireland)  Commis- 
sion.] The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  rose 
to  put  some  questions  to  bis  Doble  Friend 
(tbe  £arl  of  Devon)  on  tbe  subject  of  what 
was  generally  known  as  the  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Commission  in  Ireland,  at  the  head 
of  which  his  noble  Friend  was  placed.  He 
did  not  think  that  it  would  he  necessary 
for  him  to  make  any  Motion  on  the  sul^- 
ject.  He  was  anxious  to  know  to  what 
point  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners 
were  really  directed.  On  the  first  occa- 
sion when  his  noble  Friend  addressed  the 
House  on  the  subject,  he  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  Commission  was  to  obtain 
information  into  all  the  existing  relations 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant.  But  he 
did  not  hear  how  far  it  was  intended  to 
institute  any  inquiry  into  the  law  as  it 
affected  tbe  Tenure  of  Land.  Since  that 
time,  a  circular  letter  had  appeared  in  the 
papers  from  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  which  it  was  stated,  that  although 
the  Commissioners  had  no  power  to  adju. 
dicate  upon  questions  between  landlord 
and  tenants,  still,  that  with  respect  to  any 
matter  of  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  Commissioners  were  ready  to 
hear  any  particular  cases,  so  far  as  they 
might  tend  to  illustrate  the  practical  effects 
produced  under  the  operation  of  the  exist- 
ing law  as  regarded  tbe  whole  subject.  It 
was  with  reference  to  that  point  that  he 
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meant  to  nibmit  a  particular  question. 
Since  the  time  to  which  he  alluded  another 
question  had  been  asked,  in  answer  to 
which,  his  noUe  Friend  was  represented 
to  have  said  that  he  was  directing  his  at* 
tentioui  even  while  necessarily  detained  in 
this  country*  to  an  examination  of  the  in- 
formation which  was  already  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  the  Laws  affect- 
ing the  connection  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
in  Ireland.  His  noble  Friend  was  further 
represented  to  have  said,  for  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  was  not  present  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  proper  to  adopt  that 
course,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Commissioners  should  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  subject,  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  existing  law,  with 
reference  to  an  alteration  of  which  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  suggestions  might 
detolve  on  them.  Mow,  their  Lordships 
would  see  that  the  two  answers  were  diif- 
ferent;  that  they  related  to  two  difierent 
Mints ;— not  unconnected  with  each  other 
indeed — ^both  points  of  great  importance, 
and  involving  matters  demanding  extensive 
consideration,  and  questions  of  conmderable 
difficulty ;  but  still  the  one  differing  from 
the  other.  He  was  much  surpris^  that 
bis  noUe  Friend  should  have  made  such  a 
statement;  for  be  hardly  knew  how  his 
noble  Friend  could  hope  to  proceed  satis** 
factorily  through  so  extensive  and  varied  a 
field  of  inquiry  all  at  once.  He  must  say 
^Hmd  he  said  it  with  all  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagues 
— ^at  he  should  regret  if  they  proceeded 
to  a  digest  of  the  laws,  or  to  recommend 
alteration  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of 
Real  Property  in  Ireland,  because  it  was  a 
sulyect  of  great  importance,  and  required 
the  greatest  legal  knowledge.  He  mi^ht 
be  told  that  nothing  seriously  affecting 
property  would  be  attempted  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  that  case,  the  Commission 
waSf  on  the  other  hand,  a  delusion  on  the 
people ;  for  there  had  been  created  in  the 
public  mind  the  most  extraordinary  and 
pernicious  notions  of  what  the  Commission 
was  to  do  and  undo,  A  great  cry  had 
been  raised  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land respecting  F»ity  of  Tenure,  and  be 
thought  the  appointment  of  this  Commis- 
sion bad  tended  to  keep  up  this  cry.  It 
was  supposed,  that  they  would  proceed  in 
such  a  manner  as  must  necessarily  lead  to 
tbe  reduction  of  rents.  Why,  every  think- 
ing man,  every  man  of  sense,  must  know, 
that  if  tba  landlord  wt ra  to  giva  up  all 


claim  to  rent,  and  the  tenanta  in  poeaession 
were  to  have  the  land  in  fee,  there  would 
be  no  diminution  of  the  general  misery, 
and  certainly  no  increase  of  the  national 
wealth.  The  Commission  had  no  power  to 
alter  the  Law  of  Real  Property  ;  and  when 
hopes  were  held  out  that  by  their  inters 
vention,  the  most  extraordinary  and  the 
most  beneficial  effiscts  must  be  produoed,  it 
was  nothing  but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 
He  conceived  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  worse  than  useless ;  and 
he  thought  so,  because  it  kept  alive  in 
Ireland  the  erroneous  notion  that  its  la- 
bours would  have  the  effect  of  immediately 
lowering  rents,  and  that  the  most  beneficial 
effects  must  speedily  follow.  He  could 
imagine  nothing  more  perfectly  false  or 
illusory.  Tbe  appointment  of  tbe  Com* 
mission  had  also  propagated  and  kept  up 
the  idea  that  exorbitant  rents,  exacted  by 
tbe  landlords,  rendered  such  a  proceeding 
necessary.  To  those  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  it  was  unneoea* 
sary  to  say,  that  a  grosser  error  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
paragraphs  of  a  most  mischievous  tendency. 
In  illustratbn  of  this  he  might  mentkm, 
that  early  last  winter  a  paragraph  origt* 
nated  in  a  local  Irish  paper«  and  went  the 
round  of  all  the  other  papers,  to  the  effect, 
that  a  noUe  Lord,  a  Friend  of  his^  had 
lowered  his  rents  10^  per  cent.,  and  the 
cry  was,  ''Dear  me,  this  arises  from  the 
Commission  ;  see  what  good  it  has  done  I " 
A  fortnight  after  another  paragraph  ap« 
peared,  in  which  the  writer  expressed  Ids 
deep  regret  at  finding  that  the  former  rei* 
port  was  wholly  unfounded  ;  and  all  par- 
ties combined  in  lamenting  the  circum- 
stance. Why,  one  would  have  thought 
that  to  be  consistent  they  ought  to  have 
rejoiced  at  it — they  ought  to  have  pointed 
at  it  as  a  proof  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  lower  the  rents.  Tho«  who  knew  the 
noble  Lord  to  whom  he  alluded— and  ha 
had  that  honour— knew  that  a  better  man 
or  a  more  excellent  landlord  did  not  exist| 
or  one  that  was  further  from  endeavour- 
ing to  exact  exorbitant  rentsr.  But,  un« 
questionably  this  Commission  had  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  up  the  notion  in  Ireland, 
that  many  of  the  ills  of  that  country  were 
to  be  traced  to  the  grasping  conduct  of  tlie 
landlordfr-^that  their  labours  would  lower 
the  rents,  which  was  a  delusion  — and 
that,  if  the  rents  were  lowered,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  would  become 
prospaious*     But  the  greatest  objeetioa 
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perbaps,  which  he  had  to  this  Com. 
minion  waSj  that  it  was  pleaded  in  har  of 
all  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
Ireland.  There  never  was  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  present  for  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  turn  its  attention  to  Ireland^ 
with  the  view  of  affording  employment  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Never 
was  there  a  moment  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  raise  money  for  that  purpose 
with  more  advantage  than  at  the  present 
time ;  and  therefore  he  regretted  exceed- 
i°gl7>  that  instead  of  adopting  really  bene- 
fldied  measures.  Ministers  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  which  was  more  calculated  to 
do  mischief  than  to  effect  good.  One  ques- 
tion he  wished  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  was, 
whether  the  Commissioners  contemplated 
any  alteration  of  the  laws  which  would 
affect  leases  or  covenants  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  entered  into  previous  to 
the  Commisuon?  Another  question  was, 
whether  the  Commissioners  intended  to 
make  a  report  upon  the  proportion  which 
rent  bears  to  the  value  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  ?  It  was  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
question  of  rent ;  at  the  same  time>  as  an 
Irish  landlord,  he  should  be  glad  if  some- 
thing were  said  upon  that  subject,  because 
m  ojfinion  prevailed  too  generally  that 
Irish  landloras  received  exorbitant  and  dis. 
proportioned  rents.  Such  an  opinion  had 
arisen  from  misapprehension  with  respect 
to  various  surveys  and  valuations  which 
had  been  made  in  Ireland  for  particular 
purposes,  and  which,  therefore,  ouffht  not 
to  be  talen  as  any  authority  for  forming 
an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  rents, 
or  the  rate  at  which  farms  should  be  let. 
Another  question  which  he  should  ask  his 
noble  Friend  was,  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners intended  to  report  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  which  might  be  offered  ?  It  was, 
of  course,  very  easy  to  get  up  a  case  when 
one  Me  only  was  hetad.  He  was  quite 
sure,  however,  that  his  noble  Friend  and 
his  brother  Commissioners  would  closely 
examine  every  case  which  might  be  brought 
before  them  i  not  with  any  view  of  deter- 
mining upon  the  conduct  of  individuals, 
but  entiruy  with  the  view  of  seeing  how 
the  piesent  law  permitted  or  enabled  op- 
pression to  be  practised,  or  how  grievances 
might  be  beat  redressed.  But  still  that 
was  a  matter  which,  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
kmd,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  with  extreme 
deliotty ;  for,  if  landlords  made  statements 
againut  tenants  and  tenants  against  land- 


lords, and  those  statements  were  to  be  pub« 
lished,  the  Commission  might  go  on  to  an 
interminable  length  of  lime  without  being 
able  to  come  to  any  generally  satisfactory 
conclusion.  The  greatest  objection  which 
he  had  to  the  Commission  was,  that  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar  to  every  practical  measure 
for  improvement  in  Irdand,  eveiythiog 
must  wait  until  it  was  seen  what  the 
Commission  said,  but  there  never  could  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  for 
introducing  these  improvements.  In  that 
country  there  was  a  great  population 
steeped  in  poverty  and  idleness— a  state  of 
things  disgraceful;  not  to  the  landlords, 
but  to  the  Imperial  Government.  There 
never  was  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
Imperial  Government — and  here  he  dis- 
claimed all  party  allusions,  he  meant  not 
to  speak  particularly  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment,— there  never  was  a  moment 
more  advantageous  for  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment to  turn  its  attention  to  Ireland 
with  a  view  of  finding  employment  for  a 
great  mass  of  its  population — employment 
or  emigration.  Of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  vast  mass  of  population  there  was 
ample  evidence  before  their  Lordships  al- 
ready, and  they  needed  no  more.  At  the 
present  moment  British  capitalbts  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money ;  but 
if  Government  would  encourage  them  they 
would  readily  make  advances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  Ireland,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  at  which  money  could  be  ob- 
tained so  easily  for  that  purpose.  At  this 
time  the  greatest  efforts  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  Therefore 
it  was  that  he  regarded  this  Commission  as 
a  barrier  to  improvement.  Besides  that, 
it  had  given  rise  to  exaggerated  notions, 
which  he  wished  to  see  dispelled.  In  some 
places  in  Ireland  people  thouffht  the  Com- 
mission would  settle  the  question  of  rents ; 
in  others  it  was  suppoaed  that  disputes 
about  property  would  be  settled.  The 
questions  he  had  to  put  were — firstly, 
whether  the  Commission  conteniplated  an 
alteration  of  the  law  so  as  to  effect  leases 
and  covenants  entered  into  previous  to  the 
issuing  of  the  Commission?  Secondly, 
whether  they  contemplated  a  report  as  to 
the  proportion  of  rent  to  the  value  of  land  ? 
and,  thirdly,  whether  they  proposed  to  re- 
port the  whole  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commission  ? 

The  Earl  of  Devon  said,  he  felt  quite 
assured  that  their  Lordships  would  not 
expect  him  to  answer  the  first  two  ques- 
tions which  had  been  put  by  the  noUe 
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Marquess,  who,  upon  reconsideration,  would 
himself  see  that  it  would  he  unhecoming 
to  do  so  in  the  present  stage  of  a  Commis- 
sion which  had  heen  issued  just  ahout 
three  months.  The  Commissioners  were 
still  husily  engaged  in  pursuing  their  in. 
quiiy^  and  their  Lordships  muut  see  that 
it  would  not  he  proper  for  him,  standing 
alone  in  that  House,  to  state  what  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Commissioners  were  with 
respect  to  any  particular  part  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  they  would  hereafter  have 
to  report.  He  was  ready,  however,  to 
give  all  possible  information  as  to  what 
they  were  doing  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions given  to  them,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  by  means  of  certain  docu- 
ments which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  had  been  in  general  circulation  in 
Ireland  for  some  time,  so  that,  in  fact, 
there  could  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  what  course  the  Commission- 
ers were  pursuing.  His  noble  Friend  had 
spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Commission 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  it  really 
was.  His  noble  Friend  seemed  to  appre- 
hend that  it  would  become  in  some  way, 
or  that  he  had  stated  so,  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  investigate  and  revise  the 
whole  Law  of  Real  Property  in  Ireland ; 
and  his  noble  Friend  thought  that  he  (the 
Earl  of  Devon)  and  his  Colleagues  were 
not  the  most  competent  persons  to  deal 
with  such  a  subject.  Why,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general 
Law  of  Real  Property ;  nor  did  they  in- 
tend to  take  it  in  hand.    The  Commission 
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entrusted  to  them  was,  to  inquire  **  into 
the  state  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  re- 
spect to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland, 
and  in  respect  also  to  the  burthens  of  County 
Cess  and  other  charges  which  fall  respec- 
tively on  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant 
and  for  reporting  as  to  the  amendment,  if 
any ;  of  the  existing  laws,  which,  having 
due  r^;ard  to  the  just  rights  of  property, 
may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  to  extend  a  better  system 
of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  part 
of  our  United  Kingdom.  And  further  to 
report  to  us  in  writing,  under  your  hands 
and  seals^  your  observations  as  to  what  you 
shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  pre. 
mises  upon  the  said  inquiry ;  and  also  your 
opinions  as  to  the  amendment,  if  any,  of 
the  existing  laws,  which,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  just  rights  of  property,  may  be 
calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 


the  soil,  to  extend  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  improve  the  relation  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland." 
That  was  certainly  a  field  wide  enough ; 
but  it  was  narrow  compared  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  whole  Law  of  Real 
Property  in  Ireland.  His  noble  Friend 
thought  also  that  the  Commission  was  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  labouring  and 
peasant  part  of  Ireland,  as  he  called  it.  It 
was  really  the  business  of  the  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  holding  hinds, 
a  subject  particularly  affecting  tenant  far- 
mers, and  therefore  necessarily  involving 
the  classes  immediately  below  them ;  but 
that  v^as  not  the  primary  object  of  the 
Commission.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  Commission,  the  Commissioners  were 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  affecting 
the  temporary  occupation  of  land,  and  also 
into  the  nature  of  the  burthens  on  land, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  respec- 
tively borne  by  landlords  and  tenants.  He 
might  have  been  understood  by  the  noWe 
Marquess,  perhaps,  to  convey  'the  notion 
that  the  latter  was  the  only  object  of  the 
Commission ;  but  what  he  meant  was,  that 
it  was  one  part  of  the  duty,  and  certainly 
not  the  whole.  The  following  course  the 
Commissioners  had  taken  was  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  information  possible: — In 
the  first  place,  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Dublin,  he,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  had  caused  the  following  circular 
letter  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians throughout  Ireland,  who  were  mostly 
landlords  or  occupying  tenants,  to  each  of 
the  Protestant  bishops,  and  to  every  Roman 
Catholic  bishop, 

*^  Land  Commission-office,  Castle, 

Dublin,  ,184   • 

"  I  trouble  you  with  this  letter  on  the  part 
of  the  Commissioners  acting  under  the 
Queen's  Commission  of  v?hich  a  copy  is  here- 
with sent. 

'<It  is  very  much  our  wish  to  obtain  the 
best  evidence  upon  all  parts  of  the  subject 
into  which  we  are  directed  to  inquire. 

'<  We  are  desirous,  therefore,  of  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  in  this  respect, 

and  we  request  that  you  will  do  us  the  favour 
to  point  out  such  individuals  as  you  may  think 
it  most  desirable  for  us  to  examine,  and  will 
also  point  out  to  us  any  other  sources  from 
which  you  think  that  evidence  of  an  authentic 
nature  may  be  derived. 

''If  you  can  give  your  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  will  comply  with  the  request 
which  we  now  make,  you  may  render  material 
assistance  towards  attaining  the  object  of  our 
ConunissioD,  viz :— a  full  and  fair  investigation 
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of  all  ctreunistaDces  connected  with  the  tenure 
and  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland. 

'^  I  hate  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
^  Any  communication  may  be  addressed  to 
the  secretary  at  this  office.** 

These  circulars  were  answered  in  the 
very  best  spirit  from  all  quarters,  some 
pointing  out  many,  and  others  but  a  few, 
persons  competent  to  become  witnesses. 
A  great  many  representations  were  made 
to  the  Commissioners  of  cases  of  individual 
hardship  5  and  those  persons  who  took 
great  interest  in  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple had  communicat^  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  a  very  good  spirit,  under, 
taking  to  furnish  information.  A  great 
mass  of  papers  was  therefore  coUected 
together,  and  the  Commissioners  found 
that  the  number  of  witnesses  suggested 
was  so  large  that  a  selection  must  be  made ; 
and  they  therefore  issued  another  circular 
letter  to  their  former  correspondents  soli- 
citing them  to  point  out  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  selected,  being  those  who  could 
be  examined  with  the  greatest  convenience 
to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  objects 
of  the  Commission.  To  the  persons  who 
bad  referred  cases  of  hardship  or  dispute 
to  the  Commissioners  a  letter  was  sent  re- 
minding them  that  the  Commission  had 
no  authority  to  settle  differences  between 
individuak. 

^  Land  Committion  Office,  Dublin  Coitlct 

**1  am  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communica- 
tion of 

"I  am  further  instructed  to  remind  you  that 
they  are  not  invested  with  any  authority  to 
settle  differences  which  have  arisen  between 
individuals. 

''Their  duty  is  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  law  and  the  practice  in  Ireland, 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  and 
with  respect  to  the  burthens  that  affect  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  respectively ; 
and  to  consider  whether  some  amendments 
may  not  be  properly  made  in  the  existing  laws 
which  may  tend  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  to  extend  a  better  system  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  improve  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

''So  hx  as  the  investigation  of  particular 
cases  may  tend  to  assist  them  towards  forming 
JQSt  conclusions  upon  the  matters  pointed  out 
by  the  Commission  for  inquiry,  it  will  be  their 
duty  to  enter  upon  such  investigation,  although 
they  have  no  power  to  make  any  adjudication 
as  to  the  rights  or  claims  of  individuals. 

"  Your  case  will  be  fully  considered,  and  if 
it  shall  appear  to  the  Commissioners  that  their 
duty  under  the  Commission  requires  a  further 
inquiry  into  it,  I  shall  be  instructed  to  com- 
municate again  with  you,  and  to  point  out  the 
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time  and  place  at  which  an  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  oath  may  take  place. 

"  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

«—,  Secretary." 

That  had  become  necessary  to  counteract 
an  impression  that  the  Commissioners  were 
sitting  to  settle  grievances;  at  the  same 
time,  they  felt  they  should  not  do  their 
duty,  but  would  be  shutting  the  door  too 
close  if  they  told  persons  who  imagined 
they  had  grievances  to  state  that  they  were 
not  to  be  heard.  Their  duty  was  to  obtain 
all  the  information  they  could,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  just  conclusions 
upon  the  matters  upon  which  they  were 
expected  to  report.  There  was  no  more 
likely  way  to  get  an  accurate  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  any  of  those  complaints 
might  be  considered  to  be  founded  in  jus- 
tice, than  by  hearing  the  statements  of  par- 
ties on  both  sides ;  and  experience  had  al- 
ready shown  that  the  number  of  real  cases 
of  grievance  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  num- 
ber which  had  been  so  busily  bruited  about 
in  various  ways.  The  Commission  had  also 
issued  another  circular  letter  in  which  the 
real  objects  of  the  Commission  were  pointed 
out,  in  order  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  those 
who  fancied  that  it  had  other  objects  in 
view  with  which  it  could  not  interfere. 

"  Land  Commmion  Office,  Dublin  Cattle. 
''  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  in 

answer  to  the  communication  addressed  to 
you  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
which  will  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  nature  of  their  inquiries, 
and  the  assistance  they  expect  from 

"The  Commissioners  desire  particularly  to 
point  out  to  you  that  their  duty  is  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  prac- 
tice in  Ireland  with  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  land,  and  with  respect  to  the  burthens  that 
affect  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  re- 
spectively; and  to  consider  whether  some 
amendments  may  not  be  properly  made  in  the 
existing  laws,  which  may  tend  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a  better 
system  of  agriculture^  and  to  improve  the  re- 
lation between  landlord  and  tenant. 

''So  far  as  the  investigation  of  particular 
cases  may  tend  to  assist  them  towards  just 
conclusions  upon  matters  pointed  ott  by  the 
Commission  for  inquiry,  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  enter  upon  such  investigation,  although  they 
have  no  power  to  make  any  adjudication  as  to 
the  rights  or  claims  of  individuals,  or  to  settle 
any  differences  which  may  have  arisen  between 
them. 

"  As  the  number  of  witnesses  named  to  the 
Commissioners  from  different  parts  of  Ireland 
is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them 
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to  eiamine  all,  within  anjr  reasonablt  limit  m 
to  time ;  and,  as  it  is  the  lotentioD  of  the  Com** 
mi^siooers  to  append  to  their  report  to  Her 
Majesty,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  taken  on  oath  before  them; 
thff  must  therefore  request  your  further  assis- 
tance towards  the  selactioo  of  those  whose 
evidence  can  be  givea  with  most  convenience 
to  the  parlies  themsehes,  and  with  the  great- 
est advanuge  to  the  aeraral  objects  of  the 
inquiry. 

**  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  apprize  you  as 
soon  as  possible  of  the  particular  day  on  which 
the  Commissioners  hope  to  visit  your  neigh- 
bourhood. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  --^,  Secretary.*' 

No  doubt  the  task  of  the  Commissioners 
was  a  difficult  one ;  but  they  were  anxious 
to  perform  it  properly,  to  obtain  substantial 
information,  and  to  avoid  stirring  up  angry 
feelings  between  disputants.  They  made 
their  inquiries  with  as  much  forbearance 
towards  individuals  as  they^  could ;  but  if 
they  were  to  offer  their  opinion  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  particular  grievances,  they 
must  be  permitted  to  investigate  individual 
eases.  He  believed  that  his  four  Colleagues 
were  as  anxious  to  perform  their  duty,  and 
would  perform  it  as  ably  and  as  honestly, 
as  any  four  men  that  could  be  found;  and 
he  had  great  confidence  in  the  result  of 
their  labours.  His  noble  Friend  had  said 
that  this  Commission  stood  {a  the  way  of 
other  measures  of  improvement  for  Ireland. 
How  could  that  Commission  prevent  any 
Member  of  that  House  or  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  from  proposing  any 
measure  of  relief  for  the  population  of  Ire- 
land >  There  was  nothing  in  the  tendency 
of  the  Commission  to  interrupt  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. He  thought  the  Commissioners 
would  be  able  to  point  out  beneficial  alter- 
ations in  the  law  affecting  Landlord  and 
Tenant,  so  as  to  remove  present  grounds  of 
complaint  and  dispute.  He  had  every  rea«- 
son  to  believe,  that  with  the  assistance  of 
the  four  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  was 
aHSociated,  such  a  report  would  be  produced 
as  would  be  found  most  useful  in  the  work 
of  legislation.  They  would  give  the  whole 
subject  their  full  attention,  and  in  doing 
so  they  would  not  fail  to  point  o^it  wherein 
the  present  law  was  oppressive  or  ruinous 
in  its  practice ;  nor  would  they  hesitate  to 
state  their  honest  convictions  with  regard 
to  individual  cases  of  hardship  and  real 
grievance.  Upon  the  question  of  rents, 
also,  they  would  be  equally  explicit  and 
sincere,  but  at  present,  of  course,  he  could 
not  be  expected  to  offer  any  opinion  what* 


ever.  He  knew  there  had  been  ft  great 
deal  of  ezaggeration  abroad  on  this  sobjacty 
but  the  b^  posiibU  way  to  remove  all 
ttisapprehensiou  was  to  cdleet  authentic 
information  from  witnesses  upon  oath,  and 
then  Jay  the  evidaQoe  before  Parliament 
aAd  the  public,  in  order  thai  the  leal  state 
of  the  case  might  be  made  known.  He 
(bought  that  the  infonn^tion  which  the 
Commission  would  be  able  to  elicit  would 
be  very  useful,  and  oould  not  fail  to  lead 
to  the  most  b^eficial  results. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  wished  lo 
know  whether  the  repents  of  the  caace 
which  might  come  under  the  oognifanoe  of 
the  Commission  would  be  made  upon  oath? 
[The  Earl  of  Devon  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative.] He  knew  that  when  the  Con^ 
mission  was  first  appcunted  a  ory  was 
raised,  that  though  it  was  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  relation 
between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  it  consisted 
of  five  landlords*  He  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  knew  that  cry  to  be  without 
foundation  in  effect,  yet  if  it  were  dnifed 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
should  have  weight  out  of  doors,  it  sight 
have  been  advantageous  to  have  had  both 
landlords  and  tenants  upon  it.  When  the 
term  "  peasant "  was  applied  in  Ireland, 
it  properly  comprised  the  oeoupiers  of 
land ;  so  that,  he  took  it,  an  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  land,  and  into  the 
relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  as 
far  as  the  land  was  concerned,  meant  an 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  peasuntry 
of  the  country,  He  re^tted  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  thought  it  consistent  with 
bis  duty  to  answer  the  first  question  whieh 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  put 
to  him. 

Subject  dropped.    House  adjourned. 
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S*-  Northern  Coal  Mining  Compiuijt  Yarmouth  and  Mo^ 
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Pmnova  PBsaaimo.  From  Royd  Mill,  WlbdaB. 
asaintt  FaotoriM  BilU^By  Mr.  Munta.  from  Menteala 
and  otben  (2),  oomplainiiii  of  Convoyaaaa  of  Ooodi  bf 
Railway.— From  Pollodubawa,  Toqwctins  Bvidflu  on 
Land^From  Dunbar,  and  Glai^w,  reapestlng  School- 
marten  (SooUand).— By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  from  Kett«fnf, 
and  by  Dr.  Bowring.  from  Uvarpool,  AbodMn,  and 
Cranbnok,  Svr  Wltbhotdlaf  Cba  Sap|illoi,.-Fram  Bally 
nx  School,  aooptoioiiis  of  Board  of  ChariteUa  BaqoaiCa. 
—By  Mr.  Ewait,  from  LambeUi«  cfwnplatnJnf  of  th« 
Water  Works  Company.— By  Mr.  Wallaca,  from  John 
Lamb,  oomplalnlng  of  ShafUTaubstltula  of  Stfrllngihlw. 
-.By  Laid  Bandlmham,  ftom  Haddtaglon,  and  100 
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b  turn  PlaibiBy  (it),  te  Balaotioii  of  Ditty 
op. T«(»oeo.— Fn»n  Edinbuigh,  for  Repeal  of  Duty  on 
Ptipn.^-^nm  PitiqgtOD,  and  TaOsworth,  for  Alteration 
or  Poor  Uww-By  Ifr.  M.  Gltaoo,  ftom  W.  T.  WIIiob, 
myaiHi^  ModMal  SoUer  note  tfao  Poor  Low  BUL—By 
Mr.  T.  Donoonbe,  fkom  Graveaend,  raapoodng  Voting 
MiidHr  tho  IHior  Low  BUL  — Fkom  a  Sodety  at  Carliale, 
fov  V^MdOB  ci  OpbdoB*  *—  Vtaiu  ****Tf*'  Oordoo*  oon« 
piMof  of  Ugitrlai.  —  By  Mr.  TuAmU.  from  Maryla^ 
teae*  it  Enquiry  into  the  MeCropofitan  Police  Force. 

Pabu4mehtabt  'Agents  —  Standing 
Obdxw.J  Sir  William  Heathcoie  bad  a  pe- 
tition to  presont  relating  to  pri?ate  busiDesa, 
on  which  it  was  desirable  to  have  the 
opinions  of  Membersj  and  alto  the  opinion 
of  die  right  hon*  Geotleman  in  the  Chair. 
It  rebted  to  the  Conunittee  on  Petitions, 
of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  chairman^ 
and  ooaplained  that  the  Petitioner  had  not 
been  heard  by  hit  Agent.  The  Parliament- 
ary Agent  did  appear  before  the  Committee 
but  he  not  being  acquainted  with  the  case, 
the  petitioner  deaired  to  be  heard  through 
hit  flolioitor.  He,  however^  waa  of  opinion, 
and  the  Committee  agreed  with  him»  that 
«  aolicitor  not  being  entered  ai  a  Parlia- 
anetitarjr  ageoti  at  every  solicitor  had  power 
to  be  if  he  piqued,  was  not  a  person  con- 
templated by  the  Standing  Oraer,  and  the 
Committee  refused^  to  hear  him.  The  peti- 
tioner waa  of  opinion  that  he  was  injured 
tbemby.  He  had  promised  the  petitioner 
to  obtain  a  consideration  of  his  case,  and 
said  be  waa  sure,  that  if  he  had  done 
wrong  the  House  would  overturn  his  deci- 
sion- He  could  not|  however,  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  say  that  he  was  wrong. 
The  Standing  Order  provided,  that  par- 
ties should  be  heard  by  themselves  or 
their  Agents  and  Witnesses.  It  had  been 
held  that  a  Counsel  could  not  be  heard, 
not  being  a  Parliamentary  Agent,  and  on 
the  same  ground  the  Committee  decided 
that  a  solicitor  could  not  be  heard,  unless 
he  complied  with  the  form  of  the  Speaker's 
order,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary Agent.  The  hon.  Baronet  brought 
up  the  petition,  which  was  from  Sir  Ro&rt 
Harland,  stating  that  his  solicitors  were  not 
allowed  to  be  heard  in  support  of  his 
Petition  before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Petitions  for  Private  Bills,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  Parliamentary  Agents, 
and  praying  that  his  Petition  may  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Committee,  and  his  So- 
licitor permitted  to  be  beard. 

Sir  O.  Grey  observed,  that  this  was  a 
new  point.  His  first  impression  was,  that 
the  refusal  to  hear  a  person  not  being  a 
Parliamentary  Agent  was  right,  but  he  was 
not  suflteletttly  eooversant  with  the  con- 


struction of  the  Standing  Orders  to  call 
upon  the  House  to  acquiesce  in  that  view, 
unless  some  gentleman  of  more  experience 
would  state  what  the  practice  was,  with 
a  view  to  some  general  rule  being  laid 
down. 

I^rd  G.  Somersd  said  he  came  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  the  hon.  Baronet, 
but  thought  it  quite  right  that  the  question 
should  be  considered.  His  impression  was, 
that  if  the  Standing  Orders  intended  to 
prevent  any  person  from  appearing  as  an 
agent,  except  a  Parliamentary  Agent,  the 
word  '^  Parliamentary  *'  would  have  been 
added.  He  did  not  see  the  desirableness 
of  forcing  every  person  who  appeared  be- 
fore a  Committee  to  employ  a  Parlia^ 
mentary  Agent.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
parties  might,  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Parliamentary  Agent,  employ  a 
solicitor;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
an  '* Agent"  was  any  person  duly  au- 
thorised, and  representing  the  party,  and 
that  the  only  person  excluded  would  be  a 
retained  Counsel. 

Mr.  AgUonby  was  sure  the  House  would 
be  happy  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Speaker's  opinion,  and  if  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  formed  any  decided 
opinion,  he  would  suggest  that  it  might  be 
well  to  adjourn  the  question,  in  order  th^tt 
inquiry  might  be  made  as  to  the  practice ; 
but  BO  far  as  his  experience  as  a  Chairman 
of  Committees  on  Private  Bills  extended, 
he  was  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  term  "  Agent  '*  had  not  been 
construed  "  Parliamentary  Agent."  No 
doubt,  solicitors  from  the  country  often 
attended  before  Committees,  and  if  they 
offered  a  suggestion  it  would  be  attended 
to  I  but  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vocate the  case  if  any  objections  were  made, 
or  appearing  as  agent  for  the  party.  The 
noble  Lord  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
either  hardship  or  expense  would  arise  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  Parliamentary 
Agents ;  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
the  forms  of  proceeding  than  a  country 
solicitor  oould  be  }  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  both  time  and  money  would  be 
saved  by  the  employment  of  Parliamentary 
Agents. 

Mr.  Struti  said,  he  had  referred  to  the 
petition,  and  found  that  his  authority  as 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  had  been  quoted 
as  having  allowed  some  solicitor  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  the  I^ancaster 
and  Carlisle  Railway  Bill.  He  could  only 
say,  that  there  had  been  no  decision  to 
that  effect,  either  by  him  or  the  Com- 
U2 
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tnittee ;  and  that  if  any  solicitor  had  ap- 
peared^  it  was  without  any  knowledge  on 
their  part,  that  he  was  not  a  Parliamentary 
Agent. 

The  Speaker  said,  if  the  House  was  de- 
sirous of  hearing  his  opinion,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  state  it.  In  his  construction  of 
the  Standing  Order,  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby.  During  the 
time  that  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions, 
an  '*  Agent"  had  always  been  consddered 
to  be  a  ''  Parliamentary  Agent ;"  and  he 
was  aware  of  a  case  in  which  a  person  had 
applied  to  be  heard  as  an  Agent  other  than 
a  Parliamentary  Agent  and  had  been  re- 
fused. If  the  House  thought  it  desirable  to 
adjourn  the  question,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  practice,  perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  take  that  course ;  but  if  his  opinion 
was  asked,  he  said  decidedly,  that  *'  Agent" 
meant ''  Parliamentary  Agent." 

Mr.  Eftcaurt  thought  the  object  of 
the  Standing  Order  was  to  limit  the 
attendance  of  Parliamentary  Agents.  If 
there  were  a  new  edition  of  the  Stand- 
ing Order,  it  might  be  as  well  to  in- 
sert the  word  ^'  Parliamentary ;"  but  he 
saw  no  necessity,  after  the  opinion  which 
had  been  expressed  from  the  Chair,  to 
adjourn  the  question. 

Lord  G.  Somerset  maintained,  that  as  a 
Parliamentary  Agent  might  not  understand 
a  particular  case,  and  a  country  solicitor 
would,  the  party  was  under  the  necessity 
of  employing  both,  and  was  thus  put  to 
additional  expense. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  Parliamentary  Agent  was 
responsible  to  the  House  for  the  Fees,  and 
therefore  the  House  recognised  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  apprehended  that  no  person 
ought  to  appear  before  the  House  by  an 
Agent  except  by  a  Parliamentary  Agent. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Latb  Sittings.]  Mr  W.  Williams  rose 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice— -namely,  that  no  Motion, 
if  opposed,  shall  be  brought  on  and  discus- 
sed in  the  House  after  midnight,  in  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  Motion,  he  disdaimal 
all  intention  of  interfering  with  those  par- 
ty discussions  which  were  often  prolonged 
to  very  unseasonable  hours.  He  wished  to 
-  confine  his  Motion  to  the  practical  business 
of  the  House,  feeling  convinced  that  every 
bon.  Member  who  was  in  the  habit  of  at- 


tending to  the  business  of  the  House  would 
admit,  that  the  practice  of  bringing  forward 
important  business  at  a  very  Tate  hour  of 
the  night,  was  not  only  most  inconvenient 
to  the  House,  but  highly  detrimental  to 
the  interest*  of  the  public  The  system 
pursued  in  transacting  the  business  of  the 
House  was  in  many  respects  most  objec- 
tionable, and  great  alterations  would  have 
to  be  made  before  the  business  could  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country;  but  perhaps  there 
was  no  part  of  the  system  which  required 
amendment  more  than  that  which  related 
to  the  late  hours  at  which  important  busi- 
ness was  often  proceeded  with.  Referring 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  he  found  that  the  House  sat 
119  nights,  and  that  its  sittings  after  mid- 
night amounted  altogether  to  105}  hours, 
being  nearly  one  hour  of  sitting  after  mid- 
night for  each  sitting  of  the  House.  He 
had  often  seen  the  necessity  for  some  regu- 
lation to  guide  their  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  business  of  importance  brought  on 
after  midnight.  He  had  often  seen  Bills 
of  the  utmost  importance  forced  on  the 
consideration  of  the  House  at  one  and  two 
o'clock,  and  sometimes  later,  in  defiance  of 
every  remonstrance  against  them ;  and  he 
had  also  seen  millions  of  the  public  money 
voted  away  at  the  same  unseasonable  hour, 
without  any  consideration  for  the  interests 
of  the  country.  At  the  unseasonable  hours 
of  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
had  seen  Gentlemen  come  down  to  the 
House  to  vote  on  questions  affecting  the 
liberty,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  They  came  from  their  balls,  from 
the  theatres,  the  opera,  and  from  their 
parties,  and  voted  on  questions  upon  which 
they  had  no  knowledge  whatever.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  to  be  corrected,  and 
he  knew  of  no  other  means  of  effecting  that 
correction  except  by  limiting  the  time  of 
business  to  something  like  reasonable  hours. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  discussions  af- 
fecting the  two  great  parties  in  the  House 
being  continued  after  midnight,  or  even  to 
their  being  carried  on  till  daylight  peeped 
in  at  the  windows,  but  he  had  decided  ob- 
jections to  really  important  business  being 
proceeded  with  at  those  unseasonable  hours. 
Nature  intended  that  men,  instead  of  wast- 
ing their  health  and  strength  at  these  un- 
timely hours,  should  lefttesh  themselves  in 
the  night  with  sleep.  He  readily  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  constant  attendance  of  both 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  d 
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tlie  Government ;  they  were  found  in  their 

Sees  at  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest 
irs,  and  they  had  given  proofs  of  a  phy- 
sical strength  which  very  much  astonished 
him.  He  thought  they  ought  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  their  comfort  and 
to  their  health.  They  might  he  ahle  at 
present  to  attend  to  their  duties  in  this 
House  at  these  unseasonable  hours ;  but  if 
they  persevered  in  doing  so,  the  time  must 
come  when  their  strength  would  fail  them. 
If  by  their  late  sittings  they  in  any  way 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  country,  then 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  creditable 
'and  commendable  for  them  to  devote  those 
late  hours  to  the  transaction  of  public  bu- 
siness ;  but  the  very  reverse  was  the  case. 
Laws  of  the  greatest  public  importance 
were  passed  whilst  most  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  fast  asleep,  and 
while  others  were  so  bewildered  with 
drowsiness  as  hardly  to  be  conscious  of 
what  was  going  on.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  once  said,  that  one 
effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  would  be,  that 
Members,  instead  of  coming  down  to  the 
House  at  midnight  to  vote  upon  questions 
of  which  they  knew  nothing,  would  come 
down  at  proper  hours  and  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect sobriety  and  vote  on  questions  which 
they  did  understand.  The  Reform  Bill, 
however,  had  not  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  this  respect.  What  were 
the  consequences  of  legislating  at  these  un- 
seasonable hours  ?  How  many  defects  did 
they  not  every  now  and  then  discover  in 
the  Acts  passed  by  the  House  ?  Year  after 
year  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  was  consumed  in  passing  Bills, 
sometimes  to  amend  Acts  of  a  former  Ses- 
sion, and  sometimes  to  amend  Acts  even 
of  the  same  Session.  If  Members  had  only 
consented  to  take  those  Bills  into  consider- 
ation at  proper  hours,  such  blunders  would 
not  have  taken  place ;  but,  as  it  was,  they 
passed  Bills  which  were  not  intelligible  to 
themselves,  and  which  even  the  Judges 
oould  not  understand.  Not  another  country 
in  Europe  Icurislated  in  a  similar  manner. 
In  France,  Belgium,  Holland — ^in  all  the 
states  of  Germany  which  possessed  a  legis- 
lative assembly— in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  all  the  civilised  countries 
of  the  world  which  had  a  popular  legisla- 
ture, a  different  course  was  adopted  from 
that  pursued  by  this  House  of  Commons ; 
and  not  one  of  them  passed  their  laws  at 
the  unseasonable  hours  at  which  the  British 
Lmslature  did.  In  former  and  better  days 
^  dmarent  coarse  was  pursued,  and  biuiness 


was  proceeded  with  at  proper  hours.  So 
late  as  1702  the  House  used  to  meet  about 
mid-day ;  and  in  1714  there  was  a  Standing 
Order  of  the  House  against  proceeding  with 
any  order  of  the  day  after  mid-day.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  could  conve- 
niently meet  at  the  present  time  at  that 
early  hour ;  but  he  thought  that  if  they 
commenced  business  only  one  hour  earlier 
than  they  now  did,  they  would  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  continuing  their  sit- 
tings to  so  late  an  hour  as  they  now  did. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  Session  the 
House  met  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day,  and 
continued  to  sit  till  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  he  had  seen  business  pro- 
ceeded with  at  these  hours  when  the  whole 
Members  of  the  Government  who  were 
present,  and  when  every  Member  except 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  and  the 
Speaker,  and  the  Gentlemen  who  had  Bills 
to  manage  were  fast  asleep.  It  was  at  these 
hours  that  jobs  and  bad  laws  were  smug- 
gled through  the  House.  Having  seen  the 
evil  effects  of  the  system,  he  begged  leave 
to  suggest  what  he  thought  would  remedy 
them.  He  would  suggest  that  they  should  • 
assimilate  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom 
by  making  the  laws  for  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  the  same.  Every  reflecting 
Statesman  would  admit,  that  for  our  Legis- 
lature to  pass  different  laws  for  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Kingdom  was  an  unwise 
and  injudicious  mode  of  legislating.  If  the 
laws  of  Scotland  had  been  assimilated  to 
those  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  if  the  laws  of  Ireland  had  also  been 
assimilated  to  those  of  England  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Union,  he  felt  convinced  that 
they  would  have  been  enabled  to  govern 
the  United  Kingdom  under  one  law.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  the  Representative 
of  all  Ireland,  had  often  stated  that  the 
great  grievance  of  Ireland  was,  that  the 
same  laws  were  not  given  to  that  country 
which  were  given  to  England.  In  his 
opinion,  nothing  could  be  more  judicious 
than  to  make  the  law  for  England  and  for 
Ireland  precisely  the  same.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  time  of  the  present  Session  would 
be  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  two  ques- 
tions— the  grievances  of  Ireland  and  the 
Com  Laws.  It  was  evident  that  the  griev- 
ances of  Ireland  must  be  set  at  rest,  other- 
wise that  country  would  prove  a  curse 
instead  of  a  benefit  to  England.  The  pre* 
sent  Com  Law  could  not  stand ;  it  must 
fall ;  and  why  should  not  Ministers  meet 
those  two  impottant  points  at  once  an^ 
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«ettle  them?  The  public  wighed  to  tee 
thete  questions  settled,  and  as  thej  would 
be  forced  on  the  attention  of  Government^ 
he  thought  they  ought  to  take  them  up  and 
settle  them  at  once.  By  doing  so  they 
would  save  at  least  a  fourth  of  the  time  ai 
the  Session.  He  would  also  recommend 
Government  to  hring  in  such  Bills  as  they 
intended  should  pass  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  Session,  and  to  discontinue  the  practice 
of  bringing  in  a  great  number  of  Bills  which 
were  never  intended  to  be  passed  into  laws. 
A  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  had 
hitherto  been  expended  in  the  discussion  of 
such  Billsy  which  he  thought  might  easily 
be  saved.  There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
Government  Since  he  had  the  honour  of 
sitting  in  that  House,  he  had  invariably 
found  that  from  four  to  five  months  were 
wasted  by  all  manner  of  idle  debates,  and 
on  questions  in  which  the  people  felt  no 
interest.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Session 
of  1840,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  consumed  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Session,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
,  public  interests,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
most  worthless  motions,  yet  not  altogether 
worthless  to  them,  for  their  object  was  to 
get  hold  of  place,  power,  and  pelf,  and  they 
succeeded.  A  change  of  Ministry  took 
place,  and  though  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  no  doubt  derived  considerable  advant- 
age from  the  change,  the  country  had 
^ined  no  advantage  whatever.  He  would 
just  point  out  the  amount  of  business  done 
at  various  periods  during  the  last  Session. 
The  Session  commenced  on  the  3rd  Fe- 
bruary. Intfaemonthsof  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  only  twenty-six  Bills 
passed  that  House.  In  June,  ten  Bills 
pasKd;  in  July,  twenty  Bills;  but  in  Au« 
gust,  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  that 
montb|  forty4bur  Bills  were  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Bills  passed  during  the 
Session  were  passed  in  the  last  three  weeks 
of  it.  No  man  could  defend  such  a  system. 
The  House  of  Lords,  while  the  present 
party  were  in  power,  made  no  scruple  of 
passing  the  Bills  sent  up  to  them  at  the 
end  of  the  Session ;  but  every  one  might 
recollect  that  when  the  late  Government 
pursued  a  similar  course,  a  certain  legal 
Lord  in  the  other  House  used  to  take  a 
review  of  those  Bills,  and  toss  them  under 
the  Table  in  bundles,  on  the  ground  that 
auBScient  time  had  not  been  afforded  for 
the  consideration  of  them.    He  hoped  that 


he  had  stated  enough  to  show  that  greal 
advantages  would  result  from  legislatiog 
for  the  people  at  proper  hours,  and  ha 
would  therefore  be^  to  move  *'  That  no 
motion,  if  opposed,  shall  be  brought  on 
and  discussed  in  this  Houae  after  mid* 
night.'* 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exckeauer  oould 
hardly  believe,  tliat  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
serious ;  at  all  events  the  hon.  Gentlemaii 
had  stated  no  grounds  to  justify  the  House 
in  assenting  to  it.  The  hoo«  Member  da* 
precated  the  late  sittings  of  the  House,  be- 
cause the  health  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment might  be  seriously  affected  by  their 
protracted  attendance  on  the  debates*  On 
behalf  of  the  Government  he  bened  to 
tender  his  beat  thanks  to  the  hon.  Gaitle« 
man  for  the  friendly  anxiety  he  had  shown 
upon  this  subject ;  but  he  must  take  leave  to 
obesrve,  that  if  there  was  one  circumstanoa 
which,  from  long  Parliamentary  expecienea 
he  could  say,  was  more  prejudicial  than 
another  to  that  health  which  the  hon. 
Member  was  desirous  to  preserve,  it  waa 
not  so  much  the  sitting  to  diseusa  matters 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  aa  being  eom^ 
polled  to  hear  long  speeches  whether  at  a 
late  or  an  early  hour,  which  had  no  matmal 
reference  to  the  business  in  hand«  When 
an  hon.  Gentleman  got  up  to  discuss  the 
question,  whether  new  and  opposed  motioBa 
should  be  brought  on  after  midnight,  and 
treated  them  with  dissertations  on  Uie  Com 
Laws»  Irish  affiiirs,  and  a  variety  o£  other 
irrelevant  topics*  he  must  fairly  adndty  al« 
though  at  that  early  hour— before  the  or- 
dinary hour  of  refreshment— •  it  did  pxodueo 
a  state  of  weariness  and  fatigue  gieatee 
than  a  more  serious  attention  to  the  ftituin 
real  businessof  the  day.  If  the  House  did 
do  business  at  late  houn  of  the  night,  it 
was  owing  to  the  very  cireumsianee  that 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  evening  were  not  so 
profitably  occupied  as  they  nngkt  be;  and 
if  they  were  to  cut  themselves  off  from  thn 
only  resource  which  remained  of  doing  bu* 
siness  in  eases  of  necessity,  even  at  kto 
hours,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  leli 
of  transacting  publk  business  at  all.  Tha 
hon.  Gentleman  had  adopted  rather  an  ox* 
traordinary  mode  of  proving  their  inatien* 
tion  to  business  in  diat  House,  when  kn 
said,  that  in  the  course  of  the  first  threo 
months  of  last  Sestton  only  twenty*siz 
bills  had  been  passed,  while  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session,  they  passed  a  eonsir* 
derably  greater  numbev.  The  ol^oet  wask 
that  Bills  should  be  wdl  dij^esled 
dsiedy  and  discussed:  and  if  tkgp 
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disposed  of  htMf  $A  the  begiMbig  of  the 
Semon,  tb^re  Would  be  no  opportunity  of 
learning  tbe  sentiments  of  their  constitu- 
enis  and  the  public  in  regard  to  them*  It 
was,  thetefore>  in  this  view  alone  a  matter 
of  sosae  imfortance  that  it  was  competent 
to  hon.  Members  to  discuss  titatters  brought 
forward  inortr  aatisfactorily,  by  postponifig 
the  ultimate  passing  of  Bills  till  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Session.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  take  the  trouUe  of  looking  through 
the  Votes  of  the  Mouse  he  i>»oald  find,  thas 
the  subjects  which  occupied  the  House  in 
debrte  af^r  twelve  o'ckdc  where  those 
commenced  bsforo  that  hour,  and  eonti- 
nued  in  order  that  a  decision  might  be  come 
to  withotti  the  necessity  of  an  adjourned 
debate.  Speaking  generally,  he  would 
find  that  after  twelve  o'clock  all  business 
not  previously  discussedy  and  which  Mem* 
hers  were  desirous  of  disoussing,  was  put 
off  to  meet  the  general  convenience^  There 
might  undoubtedly  be  occasions  when  great 
public  interests  required  that  measures 
should  be  introduced  at  any  hoor«  however 
late^  and  he  did  not  think  that  the  HousOf 
acting  on  the  principle  of  doing  what  was 
mod  for  the  benefit  of  the  eommonity, 
woold  consent  by  a  specific  resolution^  to 
debar  themselves  from  entering  upon  their 
consideration*  Upon  the  whde,  there- 
fote,  he  must  say,  as  long  as  they  had  the 
good  fortune  of  having  among  them  the 
hoB.  Member  for  Salford,  who  exercised 
his  functions  with  an  amenity  of  manner 
and  an  intelligent  connderationfor  the  bu- 
siness of  theooantry  whic^  entitled  him  to 
the  highest  praise,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  might  be  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
the  maMer  to  his  discretion  and  good  sense. 
Mr.  Broikerton  supposed  his  hon.  Friend, 
seeing  that  little  success  had  attended  his 
Motion  when  introduced  by  him  on  former 
occasion^  had  now  come  forward  with  his 
powerful  aid,  in  the  hope  of  having  a  larger 
miyoci^,  and  he  hoped  such  would  be  the 
case*  ke  certainly  supported  the  Motion 
with  considerable  pleasure,  because  he  felt, 
if  it  wese  adopted,  it  would  be  eiceedingly 
useful,  it  ihej  were  to  adjourn  at  an 
eflsrlier  period  it  would  facilitate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  conduce  to  the 
healtitesnd  oomlbrt  of  Members,  while  in 
no  way  could  it  operate  prejudicially  to  the 
public  interests.  He  was  reminded  on  this 
occasion  of  a  Message  sent  down  to  that 
House  by  Queen  Eli aabeth,  reoonmending 
the  Meabeisof  that  House  not  to  consume 
80  ttocb  time  in  mahicm  long  speeches  and 
M«tioBi>  end  if  »  siaiiiHr  meaiage  sbmU 


come  down  from  our  beloved  Queen  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  join  in  voting  an 
Address  of  Thanks  to  Her  Majesty.  He 
was  sure  that  the  speeches  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  be  very  much  curtailed.  He 
was  not  favourable  to  bringing  forward 
any  useless  ffiotionSf  he  wished  as  much  as 
possible  to  get  on  i^itb  the  business,  and  he 
conceived  that  the  efforts  he  had  made  with 
reference  to  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
had  had  the  effect,  not  of  retarding,  but  fa- 
cilitating the  public  business.  Tney  often 
praiaed  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  and 
certainly  they  had  the  wisdom  to  legislate 
in  the  day-time.  Why  should  not  we  follow 
their  example?  There  was  one  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  end  in  view  which  he 
had  no  objection  to  append  to  the  Motion 
of  his  hofi.  Frieffd.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  House  could  not  adjourn  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Their  ancestors 
iusembling  at  seten  or  eight  o'clock  in  the 
taoming  were  determined  the  House  should 
not  continue  to  sit  after  four  o'clock  P.M., 
Unless  forty  Members  were  present,  and  a 
rule  was  made,  that  unless  that  number 
were  present  at  that  hour  the  House  should 
Atand  adjourned.  In  order  to  keep  within 
(he  clear  rule,  he  trould  suggest  that  after 
toidnitfht  the  House  should  not  continue  to 
sit  unless  80  Members  were  present,  and 
Ihat  would  be  a  good  security.  At  the 
teme  time  he  honestly  confessed,  that  he 
thought  it  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  to 
pass  a  resolution  like  that  of  his  hon.  Friend 
in  that  House ;  but  he  did  feel  gratified  at 
the  general  concurrence  which  prevailed 
that  they  should  as  nearly  as  possible  ad- 
journ at  twelve  o'clock.  Although  he  had 
not  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes, 
yet  he  rejoiced  in  the  general  opinion  which 
had  now  gained  so  much  ground,  that^  un- 
less engaged  in  business  of  very  particular 
importance,  no  obstruction  woold  be  made 
to  adjournment  at  that  hour.  He  certainly 
wished  to  see  this  Motion  carried;  but  if 
it  was  not,  while  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  should  always  en- 
deavour to  press  upon  it  the  importance  of 
adjourning  at  or  before  midnight. 

The  House  divided ;— Ayes  16;  Noes 
146:  Majority  130. 
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The  Metropolitan  Police.]  Mr. 
Tufnell,  having  presented  a  Petition  very 
numerously  signed,  from  the  parish  of 
Marylebone,  complaining  of  the  heavy  bur- 
then to  which  that  parish  is  subjected  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  New  Police,  and 
praying  for  inquiry,  proceeded  to  bring 
forward  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  cost  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  sums  levied  as  Police  Rate, 
are  assessed  on  the  different  parishes  within 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  The 
hon.  Member  proceeded  to  state  that  the 
additional  burthen  'to  which  many  of  the 
metropolitan  parishes  had  been  subjected 
under  the  New  Police  Act  was  contraiy  to 
the  understanding  upon  which  that  Act 
had  been  passed,  and  was  unaccompanied  by 
any  corresponding  advantage.  It  was 
proper  that  he  should  state  m  the  outset, 
that  in  bringing  forward  this  Motion  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  make  any  charge 
against  the  efficiency  or  the  conduct  of  the 
New  Police  Force.  It  could  not,  however, 
be  denied  that  an  impression  had  gone 
abroad,  that  in  many  instances  great  neg- 
ligence, and,  in  some  cases,  unfairness,  had 
been  evinced  by  Magistrates  in  dealing 
with  those  cases  in  which  policemen  were 
charged  with  violating  their  duty.  It  was 
generally  considered  that  when  a  person 
who  was  paid  to  preserve  the  peace  violated 
it,  the  crime  was  greater  in  him  than  in 
another  person,  and  that  his  punishment 
should  be  more  severe ;  but  it  was  felt 
that  great  negligence  had  been  exhibited 
by  Magistrates  when  instances  of  infringe* 
ment  of  duty,  accompanied  by  gross  insult, 
had  been  Inought  before  them.  Those, 
however,  were  matters  into  which  he  had 
no  desire  to  enter,  neither  was  it  his  inten- 
tion to  complain  of  the  central  system  by 
which  the  Police  Force  was  conducted; 
but  he  objected,  and  the  petitioners  ob- 
jected, that  the  understwidiog  upon  which 
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the  New  Pcdioe  Act  was  passed  had  not 
heen  carried  out.  It  could  not  be  denied, 
that  the  system  of  watch  and  police  that 
listed  prerious  to  1829,  in  many  of  the 
metropcMitaa  parishes,  was  most  ineflScient ; 
and,  to  lemedy  the  evil,  the  Committee  of 
1828  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
central  system,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  the  change  should  not  entail  any  addi- 
tional expense  on  the  parishes ;  and  they 
further  stated  in  their  report  that  as  the 
protection  aflbrded  by  the  Police  was  local, 
the  charge  ought  to  be  local  also,  and  so 
far  as  Sie  system  contributed  to  local 
protection,  he  agreed  it  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  a  Iwal  charge ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  a  uniform  rate  of  assessment  on  all 
the  metropolitan  parishes  had  been  im- 
posed, without  reference  to  their  wants; 
and  ihe  consequence  was,  that  a  greatly 
incieased  expense  had  been  entaikd  on 
many  parishes,  without  any  compensating 
benefit.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  in  introducing  the  Bill  of  1829, 
founded  on  the  Report  to  which  he  had 
referred,  had  distinctly  stated,  '*  that  with 
x^rard  to  the  tax  to  be  imposed  under  that 
Bui,  it  would  be  less  than  the  old  watch 
rate."  But  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  it  would  be  found  that  in  many  of 
the  parishes  most  favourable  to  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  law,  the  rate,  as  compared  with 
the  old  watch-rate,  had  been  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  Police  had  been  de- 
creased, and  no  additional  security  given 
to  person  or  property.  In  the  parish  of 
Marylebone  the  sum  levied  under  the  old 
watdi-rate  had  been  on  the  average  of  ten 
years  9,500/.,  and  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed had  been  256.  The  rate  levied  in 
the  same  parish  for  the  New  Police  was 
20,000^,  and  the  number  of  men  employed 
211.  In  this  parish  nothing  like  a  corre- 
sponding advantage  had  bmn  given;  for 
the  Police  in  Marylebone,  under  the  old 
system,  was  justly  consider^i  a  model  as 
rmrded  its  efficiency  for  the  protection  of 
lire  and  property,  and  there  was  no  proof 
of  any  abuse  in  its  management*  Mr. 
Moreton  Djer  and  Sir  R.  Bimie,  in  their 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1828, 
had  home  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of 
that  efficienqr ;  and  he  was  borne  out  in 
the  assertion  that  in  that  particular  parish, 
and  in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  adduce 
instances  than  to  deal  in  general  remarks. 
Thongh  the  expense  to  the  parishioners 


had  been  doaUed;  no  additional  security  to 
life  or  pcopertj  had  b^eni^Bbrdedby'the 


substitution  of  the  New  Police  for  the  old 
Parochial  system.  He  held  that  the  New 
Police  Tax  should  be  regulated  fairly, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  several 
parishes.  They  were  bound,  in  altering 
any  system  of  local  government,  to  respect 
local  rights,  and  to  take  care  that  no  addi- 
tional burthens  were  imposed,  without  the 
consent  of  the  several  parishes  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  change.  That  course 
had  been  adopted  in  reference  to  the  New 
Poor  Law,  for  under  that  Act  every  parish 
bore  only  its  fair  proportion  of  the  general 
expense,  and  gave  its  consent  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  rate  by  its  representatives; 
but  under  the  New  Police  Act,  the  expense 
had  been  increased  year  aflter  year,  till  in 
some  parishes  it  had  been  doubled,  without 
any  reference  to  the  wants  or  feelings  of 
the  parishioners.  Another  objection  was, 
that  the  great  burthen  of  the  police-rate 
fell  upon  those  who  were  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  was  true,  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  two  Committees  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report 
upon  its  operation,  and  he  admitted  that 
the  decisions  of  both  those  Committees  had 
been  favourable  to  the  system.  But  he 
contended  that  that  important  feature  of 
the  case— >the  unequal  pressure  of  the  tax 
— had  not  been  brought  forward.  The 
City  had  refusedt  and  he  thought  very 
wisely,  to  come  within  the  centnd  system 
in  regard  to  the  Police,  and  had  estab- 
lished an  improved  system  of  their  own. 
He  understood  that  under  the  system  as 
conducted  by  Mr.  Harvey,  the  City  Com- 
missioner, the  total  cost  for  each  man  em- 
ployed, from  superintendent  to  private 
constable,  was  76/.  per  head.  While  in 
the  parish  of  Marylebone  the  cost  per  head 
for  each  man  employed,  superintendent  to 
private  constable,  was  112^  per  head. 
Another  point  he  had  to  complain  of, 
and  which  he  proposed  should  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Committee,  was-  the  une- 
qual rate  of  assessment  in  various  pa- 
rishes. If  the  Act  which  made  the  nett 
annual  value  the  rateable  value  had  been 
in  general  operation,  the  mischief  in  this 
respect  would  have  been  avmded ;  but  that 
system  had  been  in  a  great  measure  in- 
operative, in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
Sower  to  enforce  it.  He  repeated,  that  he 
ad  no  fault  to  find  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Police  CommissionerB,  or  to  allege  that 
property  and  person  were  not  protected  un« 
der  the  new  system.  All  he  required  waS| 
that  the  condition  under  which  the  act  had 
been  originally  brought  in,  and  the  sjrstem 
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iiitiodoced  ihoiiU  be  ocmfomed  to.  H« 
would  submit  the  Motion  in  %h%  tenM  ha 
had  stated. 

Mr.  M.  Sutlon  should  not  feel  it  hie  duty 
to  trouble  the  House  in  stating  his  reasons 
for  opposing  the  Motion.  Bot  before  going 
further  he  must  express  the  satisfaction  he 
felt,  that  the  hon.  Member,  in  bringing 
forward  his  Motion,  had  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  easting  anj  imputation  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  or  the  Po- 
liee,  at  the  same  time  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say»  that  it  would  haye  Seen  as  well  if 
the  hon.  Member  had  abstained  from  mak- 
ing charses  against  the  Police  Ma^strates, 
which  they  were  not  there  to  answer. 
With  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the  pro- 
posed inquiry-—thecost  of  the  Police  Force 
—•the  hon.  Member  must  be  aware  that  an 
annual  return  was  kid  before  the  House, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  information 
upon  thai  point  which  any  Committee  of 
Inquiry  could  hope  to  obtain*  The  hen. 
Member  could  not,  therefore,  found  his 
Motion  on  the  ignorance  of  this  House— 
neither  had  he  supported  it  by  any  charge 
or  accusation  against  the  Ibrce  itself.  If 
the  hon.  Member  had  taken  that  course,  he 
(Mr.  M.  Sutton)  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  show  ths^  those  charges  and  accu- 
sations were  sot  founded  in  fact*  With 
regard  to  the  question  di  cost,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  referred  to  the  re- 
past of  the  Cmmittee  of  ISZ4,  which,  af« 
ter  a  most  lengthened  investigation,  had 
come  to  the  most  satisfactory  eo^urions  oa 
that  point.  He  apprehended  that  the  pe- 
tition which  had  been  presented  by  the 
hon.  Member  from  the  parishioners  of  Mt^ 
rylebone  (who,  on  that  occasion,  appeand 
te  have  preferred  entrusting  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber with  the  duty,  rather  than  either  of 
their  own  Members),  was  substantially  the 
same  as  one  of  which  he  (Mr.  M.  Sutton) 
held  a  copy  ia  his  hand.  And  he  found  it 
therein  stated,  that  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1829,  the  parish  of  Marylebone 
had  a  local  act  of  Uieir  own,  which  was 
suficiemt  to  secure  property  and  person  i 
and  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Police  qrstem,  the  cost  of  watching  Uie  pa« 
rish  had  been  doubled,  while  the  number 
of  persons  mppebted  to  watch  had  been 
decreased.  But  the  whole  principle  of  the 
New  Police  Act  went  on  Uie  supposition 
(which  was  a  correct  oae)  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  Police  Force  was  not  in  its  providing 
a  sufficient  watch  within  the  limits  of  any 
pisticular  parah  or  borough  alone,  but  in 
itM  power  of  prevkKng  fei  the  seeurity  of 
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Dttson  and  property  equally  is  die  neigh« 
Wring  localities*  Add  he  held  thai  the 
security  of  person  sod  property  hi  Mary* 
lebone  was  maintained,  not  by  the  aumbet 
of  men  employed  there  to  pieesAte  tb« 
peace  alone^  but  more  90  by  ^le  means 
adopted  to  prevent  outrages  against  penoft 
and  property  in  the  other  metropoHtaa  ho* 
roughs.  But,  in  rsgaid  to  the  eost,  if  iIm 
hon.  Gentleomn  took  the  cost  of  the  Pdioe 
Force  in  Marylebone,  and  divided  thegrees 
sum  by  the  number  of  Poiice  officers  com^ 
monly  on  duty,  no  ddubt  his  eakulatidn  of 
112/.  per  head  was  correct.  But  the  hotir 
Member  should  recoUeot  that  the  ntmiber 
of  polioemen  might,  and  would  be^  if  ne« 
cessavy,  increased  at  any  moment.  If  ike 
autboritiee  of  Marylebone  parish  applied 
for  an  increase,  it  would  be  gnuted ;  and^ 
without  any  application  from  the  pHriA 
itself,  if  the  Superintendent  of  the  Fores 
were  to  report  that  more  policemen  vrese 
required,  they  would  be  M  onee  sent  i  mA 
this  was  a  fair  point  of  ooosideradon  in  et^* 
colating  the  amount  of  the  expense  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  done.  It  was  tnie 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
speeeh  of  the  right  hen,  Baieneti  and  hid 
stated,  as  had  also  the  petkienefs,  that  the 
expense  of  the  New  Police  had  incteased  In 
Marylebone,  and  was  gradoally  ineieasbgr 
But  was  the  hon#  Gentleman  aware,  that 
sinee  the  estaUisbment  ef  the  Force,  there 
had  been  an  increase  ef  48,786  new  faoflsse 
in  the  borough,  ibrming  78d  new  stteets^ 
roads,  and  sqoarss;  and  an  increase  of  110 
additional  raues  in  distance,  to  be  watched  f 
Surely  the  hon.  Member  could  not  soppcM 
that  that  increase  of  property  oould  bewateh« 
ed  at  the  same  cost  as  the  old  watch,  whidi 
had  so  muck  less  to  take  care  of.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  Committee 
of  1828,  and  had  grounded  his  Mo^n  m 
the  Report  of  that  Committee ;  bot  he  had 
not  referred  to  the  subsequent  Committee 
of  1834,  which  had  been  appointed  to  iiK 
vestigate  the  subject.  That  Comaiittee  had 
been  first  appointed  in  1832,  but  the  in- 
quiry was  so  stringently  gone  into,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  re-appeint  it  in 
1884,  and  no  man  could  have  r«id  the  Be« 
port  of  that  CoBsmittee  without  seeiag  that 
no  single  ground  of  eomphunt  had  escaped 
them;  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  no 
Member  of  that  Committee  wovU  concur 
in  the  present  Motion.  He  did  not  deny  te) 
assertion  that  the  MaryMxme  polios^  ae  it 
existed  previous  to  1829,  waseffident,  aod 
that  it  was  superior  to  any  other  PddeS  6f 
thetimeittthemetBepolis*  Hedidaetdcnyr 
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that  flo  &r  88  the  pariah  of  Marylehg&a 
was  ooncened^  that  Police  was  tuffieiant 
for  all  the  parpoaes  of  watching,  and  for 
securing  peMon  and  property ;  hot  thoogh 
that  was  the  case  at  a  period  when  all  the 
other  pans  of  rthe  metropolis  were  most 
inefficiently  watched,  it  was  by  no  means 
certain  that  a  similar  system  of  Police  would 
he  equally  efficient  now.  Thousands  of 
thieTes«  ^vto  out  of  Maiylebone,  could 
formerly  find  a  refuge  in  other  parts  of 
London,  but  now  he  apprehended  the  su* 
perior  ^kiency  of  the*  metropolitan  system 
of  PoUoe  in  other  districts,  would  make 
Maiykbone  rather  an  uncomfortable  lo- 
cality to  reside  in  if  the  old  Watch  still 
existed  there.  The  hon«  Member  was  not 
correct  in  saying  that  the  question  of 
assessment  had  not  been  considered  by  the 
Committee,  If  the  hon.  Member  would 
refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
1834,  he  would  find  the  subject  had  been 
considered  and  reported  upon.  The  only 
sround  which  the  non.  Member  cenld  have 
for  moying  for  a  Committee,  was  the  al- 
leged inequality  between  the  assessment 
or  Marylebone  and  that  of  other  parishes. 
Now,  he  submitted  that  that  could  be 
in  reality  no  ground  for  the  institution  of 
a  Committee  of  this  Honse,  for  the  only 
tkii^  leqoiied,  if  such  was  the  case,  was 
an  application  by  the  parish  of  Marylebone 
to  the  Magistrates^  who  had  the  power  of 
remedjring  the  grievance. 

Mr.  Brothsrton  could  give  no  opinion  as 
to  the  inequality  of  the  assessment,  but  he 
oaisld  aa  to  ks  ixt)aslieei  He  objected  to 
the  country  at  large  paying  one-fourth 
shaie  of  the  expenses  or  the  Metropolitan 
Peliea  Ibice;  and  be  hoped  that  a  Com- 
ttitiee  woiud  he  appointed,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity ylven  for  a  recommendation  to  the 
eftel,  thaa  the  eoitiitty  should  be  relieved 
of  all  the  expense  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force. 

^  Mr.  Tufmlt  would  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion, hut  he  hoped  that  some  measure  would 
he  taken  to  remove  the  objections  of  which 
he  had  eomplahied.  With  respect  to  the 
obsortation  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford, 
ho  would  nastad  bioi  that  the  eoontry  at 
J^ggeowed  much  to  the  MetropoUtan  Police 
Force. 

Modon  wkhdrawn. 

Ihviaioff  ov  Paushss  (Sco1'land>] 
The  Lord  Advocate  moved  for  leave  to 
Mnr  In  a  Bin  **  to  Facilitate  the  Dii^inmg 
oc  fiividiiig  of  Exteaiive  or  Populous 
IMriM^aiddK  lieetiaf  of  Now  Parishes, 


in  Seodaiid.'*  Tho  general  ol)|eet  he  had 
in  view  in  proposhij;  to  introdneo  tho  Bill 
was  to  remove  certain  defects  in  the  ei^ist. 
ing  law  relating  to  the  Division  of  Parishes 
in  Scotland.  As  the  law  stood  at  preseht, 
extensive  parishes  might  be  divided  by  the 
authority  of  the  Court,  but  not  unless  a 
large  majority  of  the  heritors  consented. 
The  consent  of  a  majority  of  three-fourths 
of  the  heritors  was  required.  This  appeared 
to  him  to  be  rather  unreasonahle,  as  it  waff 
in  the  power  of  one-fourth  c^  the  heritors 
of  a  Parish  to  prevent  its  division.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  allow  the  proceed, 
ings  for  the  division  of  a  Parish  to  go  on 
upon  the  assent  «^  a  clear  minority  of  heri- 
tors. There  was  another  defect  in  the  law 
as  at  present  existing,  inasmuch  as  no 
power  was  given  for  the  division  of  aParishf 
unless  it  was  too  large  in  territorial  extcnl. 
Ho  proposed  to  make  the  extent  of  popula- 
tion also  a  ground  for  dismemheraieBtw  By 
tho  existing  law,  also,  there  was  no  power 
given  to  the  Court  of  erecting  sepaaato 
parishes,  even  when  the  expense  of  build- 
ing the  Church  and  endowing  the  clergy- 
man was  provided  for  by  private  indi« 
viduals,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  heri- 
tors. Now  as  it  did  not  appear  that  there 
was  in  cases  of  this  kind  any  interfereaoo 
with  the  civil  rights  of  the  heritors^  in 
having  parisfaca  subdivided  and  establiahod 
merely  with  a  view  to  religious  parpossa^ 
and  when  the  funds  were  provided  by  pti* 
vate  persons,  he  proposed  to  give  to  the 
Court  the  power*  of  constituting  parishes, 
quoad  spiriiiioHa  in  the  cases  in  which  thd 
endowments  had  been  made  by  private  in- 
dividuals* The  Court,  would,  however^ 
always  hesr  reasonable  objections  to  prona  ■ 
sitions  of  the  kind.  These  were  tho  leading 
features  of  the  Measure,  which  he  wonM  at 
once  move  for  leave  to  bring  in. 

Leave  given. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  hefortt 
seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 

Wedniidm^,  March  6,  1844. 

Mnnmi.]  Bilia  PuUU^l*-  PixUlui  {SooCtaal^ 

f*  Mntflftand  StfraiiM ;  T«ehect  of  Scbooli  (inUtOf, 

Privttte^-^l*-    Pftdfllov  Harbour  t   Croydoa  «■!  XpMS 

Railway  I   Stiatfori   (Baatem  Coontiet)   and  Thaaiai 

Junctiov  Railway  I  Laacli  New  Oaa> 

Pannoifa  Pkmaanan,    Fnm  Naieby,  &i  tkfoixt  ot  Caa^ 

roaos  iDckMttte.  —  FMna  SdUkk,  by  Ut,  Pfli^la^  mi 

tnm  78  piaoob  a^rinar  ^tentiaa  of  the  Ctea  Uttm^ 

From  Cbotertan  Uoloii,  i»  Altaaatton  te  tte  PMr  Lei* 

AmcndineDt  Act  —  Ftan  LlamantflMd  Qfrnt  Oaam^^ 

againit  Union  of  Saaa  oT  St.  Aaaph and  Bangpr.— Fran. 

Lirerpool  (S),  ftw  Redoction  of  Duty  on  Tobaooo. — By 

Sir  Gwige  Ckik»  fton  SU  Aiidi«w>»  sgaiat  Sfmaoes 
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or  Rriitlooi  bshiwB  the  Cliiifdi  «id  SoniavlM  of 
Liunii^.— FRNB  SL  Mngmflfi,  and  St.  John  tht  Bvaii- 
gdiiCy  WMbnIiutcr,  i^aliift  Poor  Law  AnMndnw&t  BiU. 

County  Coroners  Bill.]]  House  to 
Committee  oa  the  County  Coroners  Bill. 

UpoQ  Clause  20,  "  The  Coroner  to  re- 
ceive ID  addition  to  9d,  per  mile," 

Mr.  Craven  Berkeley  opposed  it*  The 
Clause  allowed  Is.  a  mile  for  travellingt 
which  he  thought  excessive. 

Mr.  Pakitigton  defended  the  Clause,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sum  of  9d,  per  mile 
now  paid  was  insufficient  to  cover  travel- 
ling expenses. 

Mr.  Afoc^eonalso  supported  it,  and  con- 
tended that  Coroners  were  considerable 
losers  by  their  travelling,  the  expenses  of 
which  the  present  allowances  did  not 
cover. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  '*  three 
pence  **:— Ayes  93;  Noes  34:— Ma- 
jority 59. 

Litt  of  the  Ar^s. 


Adand,  T.  D. 
AjiUonby,  H,  A. 
AiDswortb,  P. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bailey,  J.  jan. 
Baillie,  Col. 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Bankes,  O. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hoo.  H.  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F, 
fioldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick.  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Boiler,  £.    . 
Bnrrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Cochrane,  A. 
GoUett,  W.R. 
Copelaod,  Aid. 
Darby,  G. 
Divett,  £• 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  B. 
Drax,J.S.W.S.E. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A« 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,  B. 
Fellowe8,£. 
Tloweri  Sir  J« 


FoUett,  Sir  W.  W. 

Fox,  S.  L. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Gardner,  J.  D. 

GaskellyJ.Milnes 

G]ad8toDe,rt.hii.W.E. 

Gladstone,  Capt, 

Gore,  M. 

Grabam,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 

Greenall,  P. 

Hamilton,  W.J. 

Hinde,  J.  H. 

Hodgson,  R. 

Horaby,  J. 

Houldsworth,  T. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Knight,  H.  G. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Lascellesyhon.  W.  S. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of 

McGeacby,  F.  A. 

McNeill,  D. 

Manners,  Lord  J. 

Miles,  p.  W.  S. 

Morris,  D. 

Mondy,  E.  M. 

Muntz,  G.  F« 

Neeld,  J. 

O'Brien,  A.  S. 

Palmer,  R. 

Peel,  J. 

Plumptre,  J.  P. 
^Polhill,F. 
*  Pollington,  Visot. 

Pringle,  A. 

Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 

Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Round,  J. 

Rushbrooke,  Col. 


Sandon,  Visct. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stuart,  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 


Trotter,  J. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Waddington,H.S. 
Wabh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Winningtoo,SirT.  £. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Pakington,  J.  S. 
Maclean,  D. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cripps,  W. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncorobe,  T. 
Bsteourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Henley,  J.  W. 


Hindley,  C. 
Jervis,  J. 

KnatchbuU,rt.hn.  SirE 
Macaulay,  rt.  hn.  T.  B. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  G.R. 
Plumridge,  Capt 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  O, 
Strutt,  £. 
Thomely,  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse,  T. 

TBLLEBS* 

Berkeley,  C. 
Williams,  W. 


Clause  agreed  to. 
The  Clauses  were  gone  through. 
The  House  resum^,  and  adjourned  at 
a  quarter  to  seven. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  March  7,  1844. 

k]      BiUA.      PmAUc— I"- 


Mnrara 
Suits. 
PrlwUe^f^  Msrianikrf  Nstunliatbn. 

PcrtTzoH*  Pmuhtbd.  By  Lofd  Kcnyoa,  ftom  Blocklqr, 
and  ErbiMoek,  ^ainiC  Unkm  of  Sea  of  St.  Aaqih  and 
Baqgor.— By  Um  Biihop  of  Hcrefbrd,  ftom  Ludlow,  tad 
ftom  tbe  Bath  Lay  Anoriartoo,  agaiut  the  lamei  and 
fiw  Biihoprie  at  Maoeberter.  —  By  Loid  Pnidhoe,  ftom 
Cbatton,  and  9  plaMi,  ftic  Pioteotlan  of  Oe  Agiieiiiltaal 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  7, 1844. 

MnruTM.]  Bills.  Prieoiv.— !*•  Bleddik  and  LlaagnUo 
Indoniret  Faxrlngton  and  CwxngiDa  lodomure;  Wait 
Croft  (Notth^faam)  Indoaarei  Nottingham  (Wert  Croft 
Canal)  Improrementi  Vcntnor  ImproremaBtt  MldlaBd 
Rallwayi  ComoUdatiop ;  Sooth  Emtem  and  Hartta^ 
Railway;  Durham  County  Coal  Company i  GkMBop 
Market;  Pendleton  Roads;  Newquarry  Haiboar ;  Rodi* 
dale  Improvement ;  Ashlon,  Staleyteidge,  and  LHenwol 
Junction  RaUway  I  Sheflleld  United  Gas  Light  Company  i 
CaoteriMry  Pavement;  South  Eastern,  Cantectmry,  ct& 
RaUway;  Thetford  Indoaure;  Easten  Coontiea  RaO- 
way;  Harwicb  RaUway. 

Fbtitioiis  PftsasifTiB.  From  Bridgtwateri  rwpecting 
Carriage  of  Pnoelfl  hy  RaUwayt.— By  Mr.  Bell,  ftom 
Rock,  and  5  ptoeca,  agafairt  Alteration  of  the  Corn  Lawa. 
—By  Sir  C  Lemon,  ftom  Penwitfi,  tot  Attention  of  the 
roK  Uw«  «i  By  Dr.  9oiniiD0^  ftom  Bottoui  and  hx  Mr, 
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DnbsTi  ooBk  liCWt  miMcliBf  Windov  Tn  on  HcBiiBd 
Vlctnalkn.— By  Mr.  Dombtcmii*  tram  Pniliytery  of 
Chaaoory,  apiatt  Sc^wrino  of  ChoRfa  aad  National 
Scminariai;  ftom  Glmgnw,  tar  ttm  nine.  —  By  Sir  E. 


L— By  Sir  J.  Eaithope,  ftoan  Ldonter,  by 
Sir  W»  C3ayf  ftom  Towsr  HanlctSf  aad  floin  Nottinghain» 
te  Radnctfon  of  Duty  on  Tobacco. — FMm  lliaana  and 
Tabitha  Jonci,  ftw  Inquiry*— By  Mr.  Blight,  ftom  Dar- 
bagtoo,  i«afaMt  Inereaaa  in  Military  btablishment. — 
From  Gla^fow  Emandpatian  Society,  againit  Slave 
Trade.— By  Mr.  I^boodMre,  ftoin  Mancherter  Chamber 
of  ComnMKce,  nmctinc  Tnde  with  the  BiaaOi. 


Athlon E  Election.^  Mr.  Pakington 
•aid,  that  he  was  desired  by  the  Select 
Committee  opon  the  Athlone  Election  to 
report  that  Mr.  Collett  had  been  found  by 
it  to  be  daiy  elected.  He  would  move 
that  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commiitee  on  the  Athlone  Election 
should  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  on  the  20th  inst. ;  and  that  the 
order  for  the  attendance  of  Mark  Spring 
before  the  Committee  be  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Laws  tob  Scotlavd.]  Mr.  Wallace 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
Tocate  for  Scotland.  It  was  generally 
understood,  that  the  learned  Lord  in- 
tended, in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses* 
sioo»  to  introduce  three  different  proposi- 
tions to  the  notice  of  the  House ;  the  first 
relating  to  the  transference  of  heritable 
property  in  Scotland ;  the  second  as  to 
workmen's  wages ;  and  the  third  as  to  the 
truck  system  in  that  country.  To  prevent 
the  uncertainty  which  must  be  felt  by  the 
public  on  the  subject,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  learned  Lord  if  he  was  prepared  to 
bring  in  bills  upon  each  or  any  of  those 
propositions  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  as  to  the 
first  subject,  that  of  heritable  rights,  he 
hoped  soon  to  have  a  measure  brought 
before  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  it. 
As  to  workmen's  wages  and  the  truck 
system  in  Scotland,  he  was  not  aware  how 
it  could  have  been  ascertained  that  he  was 
preparing  any  measures  with  regard  to 
them.  His  attention  had  been  directed  to 
one  of  those  subjects,  viz.,  that  of  wages, 
but  he  bad  found  great  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  it,  and  although  he  had  not  alto- 
gether abandoned  the  idea,  yet  he  could 
not  undertake  to  say  that  any  measure 
would  be  brought  forward  by  him  with 
regard  to  it.  The  truck  system  he  had 
not  considered,  except  as  it  was  connected 
with  other  subjects.  It  was  also  a  question 


of  great  difficulty,  like  that  of  workmeo'i 
wages. 

Lord  Ellenborocgh's  Proclama* 
TioN  —  Newspaper  Despatch.]  Mr. 
Macaulay  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  to  a  Proclama- 
tion which  he  had  that  day  read  in  The 
Times  newspaper,  stated  to  have  been  put 
forth  by  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
as  to  the  conquest  of  Gwalior ;  which  re- 
cited what  had  passed  as  having  occurred 
upon  a  treaty  annulled  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1805.  He  wished  to  aik  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  if  the  Proclamation  was 
genuine  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  for  what  he  knew 
on  the  subject,  he  was  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  The  Times.  The 
Times  newspaper  had  the  means  of  anti- 
cipating Government  in  the  receipt  of  the 
overland  despatches.  He  had  no  other 
information  on  the  subject  than  what  he 
derived  through  x\^i  newspaper,  but  after 
the  OoTernment  despatches  had  arrived 
he  would  give  all  the  explanation  neces- 
sary. 

Commerce  with  Fbakcb.]  Mr.  £a* 
bouchere  begged  to  put  a  question  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  had  observed  a  report  of  a 
speech  of  M.  Guisot,  the  French  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  from  which  it  would 
appear,  unless  the  speech  was  incorrectly 
reported,*  that  M.  Guizot  considered  the 
commercial  negotiations  between  France 
and  this  country  completely  at  an  end. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  French  Chambers, 
M.  Guizot  was  represented  to  have  stated 
that  instead  of  relaxing  the  duties  upon 
foreign  produce  imported  into  France,  he 
had  gone  on  increasing  them.  It  was 
therefore  clear,  if  M.  Guizot  was  not  mis- 
represented, that  the  French  Ministry  con- 
sidered the  negotiations  with  this  country 
completely  at  an  end.  If  that  were  the 
case,  he  was  sure,  from  the  language  he 
had  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
as  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  public 
mind  being  left  in  uncertainty  on  such 
subjects,  that  he  would  take  some  means 
of  imparting  the  same  intelligence  to  the 
public  of  this  country  as  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  French  people.  The 
question  which  he  wished  to  put  was,  as 
what  had  come  to  his  knowledge  might  be 
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r,  whttbtr  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
rooet  was  prepared  to  eoD6rm  theacooasU 
as  the  language  of  M.  Guizot,  and  that 
tba  pegotiatioos  betweao  this  country  and 
France  with  respect  to  their  commercial 
relations  were  at  an  end  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  he  had  referred  to  that 
which  he  considered  the  most  authentic 
statementf  namely,  that  contained  in  The 
Momteur^  of  the  speech  of  M.  Guizot.  As 
the  right  hon.  Geniteman  was  aware  there 
must  be  two  voluntary  contracting  parties 
to  a  treaty  of  commerce,  whatever  impedi- 
ments had  occorred  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  he  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  they  had  not  been 
occasioned  by  the  Government  of  this 
country.  Of  course  the  signature  of  a 
treaty  was  entirely  at  the  discretion  of 
either  party,  which  in  this  case  was  the 
French  Government.  He  did  not  know 
exactly  to  what  report  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman referred,  but  on  looking  to  the 
0iost  authentic  source,  The  Moniteur,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  no  doubt,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Ffench  Government 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  negotiations 
being  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
He  was  now  speaking  of  a  formal  conven- 
tion ;  he  «aid  nothing  on  other  subjects, 
but  looking  at  what  had  passed,  and  at 
the  speech  of  M.  Guizot,  he  could  have 
no  doubt  whatever,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  French  Government,  there  was  no 
probability  of  a  reciprocal  reduction  of 
duties  by  means  of  actual  treaty. 

QuARTBR  Sessions.]  Mr.  Pakington 
xoae  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  on  the 
periods  for  holding  Quarter  Sessions  in 
cities  and  boroughs,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  There  were  two  clauses  in  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  to  which  he  was 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  106th  and  the  106th  sections 
of  that  Act  gave  to  the  Recorders  of  bo- 
roughs and  others  power  to  cause  the  Ses- 
sions to  be  adjourned  without  restriction. 
The  circumstance  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  was  the 
power  of  adjournment  exercised  by  Re- 
corders. He  felt  it  his  duty  to  rest  his 
Motion  on  the  manner  in  which  that  power 
had  been  ezereised  by  the  Gentleman  who 
held  the  situation  of  Recorder  for  the  city 
of  Wofoester.  He  felt  satisfaction  in  thie 
Iniowledge  that  the  Recorder  for  Worcester 
had  placed  his  case  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Oeoilemao  opposite.    He  would  state  to 


that  hoa.  Gentleman  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
make  a  chai|pe  against  the  Recorder  for 
Worcester,  but  he  was  bound  to  state  what 
was  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  ease. 
That  learned  Gentleman  had  exereised  the 
power  he  possessed  of  adjourning  the 
Quarter  Sessions  without  eonsideimtion  or 
reflection.  He  said  so,  though  be  had  un- 
derstood in  other  respects  that  that  Gentle- 
man had  discharged  his  duties  as  Reooider 
with  ability  and  discretion.  The  first  case 
of  adjournment  to  which  he  would  allude 
occurred  at  the  Easter  Sessions  of  1638. 
That  Sessions  had  been  fixed  for  the  2nd  of 
April ;  the  usual  notices  were  given,  and 
these  were  not  in  any  manner  reversed. 
That  continued  till  the  last  day,  and  on 
that  day,  when  the  Jury  were  assemlSlled 
and  prepared  to  proceed  to  business,  the 
Mayor  announced  that  it  was  not  the  Re- 
corder's intention  to  hold  the  Sessions  on 
that  day.  There  were  two  prisoners  in 
gaol  on  the  2nd  of  April  whose  trial  was 
thus  postponed  till  the  14th  of  May,  and 
they  were  then  acquitted.  If  they  had 
been  tried  on  the  2nd  of  April,  th^  pu« 
nishment  would  not  have  excedied  six 
weeks.  He  acquitted  the  Recorder  of  any 
had  intention,  but  he  could  not  conceive 
greater  injustice.  The  next  case  to  which 
he  would  refer  was  with  regard  to  the  Sm- 
sions  of  Midsummer,  1842.  The  27th  of 
May  was  the  day  appointed  for  holding  the 
Sessions,  but  on  that  day  the  Court  was 
informed  that  the  Recorder  could  not  attend 
until  the  27th  of  June.  There  were  then 
eiffht  prisoners  in  ^1,  of  whom  two  were 
suosequently  acquitted,  and  three  con- 
demned to  something  like  a  month's  im- 
prisonment. The  third  case  occurred  last 
Michaelmas,  when  the  Sesdons  were  fixed 
for  the  16th  of  October;  and,  when  all 
the  parties  who  had  anything  to  do  at  them 
were  prepared,  it  was  found  that  the  Re- 
corder could  not  attend,  and  the  Sessions 
were  adjourned  to  the  3 let  of  that  month. 
This  was  an  inconvenience  to  which  the 
suitors  in  that  Court  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected. He  knew  it  was  said,  that  the 
learned  Recorder  had  other  public  duties 
to  attend  to  at  the  Sudbury  Commission, 
but  he  would  contend  that  his  duties  as  a 
Judge  administering  the  law  were  paim- 
mount  to  all  others,  and  should  have  pre- 
cedence. The  hon.  Member  mentioned 
two  other  cases  in  which  adjournments 
took  place,  but  they  were  not  distbedy 
heard  in  the  gallery ;  but  such  cases  of  ad- 
journments to  suit  the  convenience  of  Re- 
ooiders  were  not»  he  said*  confined  to  Wer- 
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Thftit  vefe  nmnj  dth«r  towns  aad 
boroughs  in  which  ihoj  wars  not  of  unfre- 
qumai  oocononeo^  and  it  wa#  on  that  ground 
thai  he  oonsidared  soma  genanl  Measure 
ncrssisiy  on  the  aubject,  for  ha  thought 
mm»  nstriatbn  should  be  placed  on  this 
arbitrary  and  irresponsiUe  power.  It  was 
of  serious  consequence  that  poor  persons 
who  had  business  at  these  Sessions  should 
not  be  subjected  to  unnocassary,  and  there- 
bte  arbitrary  deUys,  and  this  applied  with 
atiU  greater  foree  to  persons  brought  before 
them  for  triaL  The  hon.  Member  con- 
eluded  by  noring  for  "  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  regulate  the  periods  for  holding 
Qnarter  Sttsions  in  cities  and  boroughs." 

Mr.  Hawei  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
general  measure  applying  to  all  cities  and 
boronghs*  With  respect  to  the  charges 
brought  against  his  learned  Friend,  the 
Recorder  of  Worcester,  he  would  say, 
that  in  the  eourse  of  seven  years,  up  to 
1844|  there  had  been  only  three  adjourn- 
Bnents.  The  first  was  occasioned  by  the 
fact,  that  the  appointment  of  the  learned 
Oentleman  had  not  been  completed  on  the 
day  filed  for  holding  the  Sessions,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  he  could  hold  them  on 
that  day.  On  the  second  occasion  there 
was  only  one  prisoner  to  try,  and  he 
was  out  on  bail,  so  that  he  felt  justified  in 
adjourning  the  Court.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion be  was  delayed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sudborv  Commission,  on  which  be  was 
engaged,  had  occupied  a  longer  \me  than 
was  eipected.  If  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Pakington)  would  bind  down  Recorders 
to  hold  their  SsMions  on  fixed  days,  be 
must  be  content  to  have  ope  or  two 
elternatives-*be  must  either  hare  legal 
advice  at  those  Sessions  of  inferior  charac- 
teri  or  he  must  pay  high  salaries  to  men 
of  superior  abilities,  to  make  it  worlh  their 
while  to  attend  on  any  fixed  days.  Under 
foch  circnmstancfs,  be  thought  it  would 
be  much  the  better  course  to  leave  the 
tppoiotmeot  of  the  time  for  Sessions  in 
towns  to  the  Recorders.  He  did  not  think 
the  ease  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  suffi- 
eieot  lo  justify  his  Motion  for  so  sweeping 
a  Measure  as  tbat  with  which  he  bad  con* 
eluded. 

Sir  /.  Oraham  admitted,  that  under 
the  Municipal  Act  the  power  of  adjourn* 
log  Sessions  was  quite  unlimited,  and  that 
the  power  of  appointing  Sessions  was  also 
left  uarestrfetad,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
limit  those  powera  to  a  cooaiderable  ex- 
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tent.  He  was  noat  aniiona  that  the  ado 
ministration  of  criminal  joatioa  should  ba 
prompt  and  at  ststed  periods ;  still  it  waa 
of  primary  importance  that  this  jurispm* 
denee  should  be  exercised  by  coaspeteot 
Judges  before  an  independent  Bar.  Re- 
serving himself  on  questions  of  detail,  he 
was  quite  prepared  to  assent  to  the  intro* 
doction  of  the  Bill. — Leave  given. 

Rblatioks  with  the  Bbazils.^  Mr.  La^ 
bouchere  had  undertaken  to  invite  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  to  the  present  state 
and  the  future  prospects  of  the  Commercial 
Relations  with  the  Brasdls.  Although  he 
was  deeply  sensible  how  little  able  he  was 
to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject,  yet  he  was 
sure  tbat  there  was  no  Member  of  tbat 
House  who  was  either  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  that  were  involved, 
or  of  the  immense  anxiety  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  classes  that  was  di- 
rected towards  it,  who  would  say  that  tUs 
was  an  improper  subject  for  the  considenu 
tion  and  deliberation  of  that  House.  Into 
many  questions  connected  with  this  subject 
he  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  en- 
tering at  any  length,  because  he  did  not 
conceive  that  there  was  any  difierence  of 
opinion  respecting  them  among  any  consi- 
derable number  of  the  Mem&rs  of  that 
House.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
prove  at  any  length,  how  ffreat  was  the 
importance  of  the  commenaal  relations  of 
this  country  with  the  Empire  of  the  Brazils. 
If  there  were  a  country  in  the  world  that 
seemed  formed  by  nature  to  cultivate  with 
this  country  advantageous  and  extensive 
commercial  relations,  that  country  was 
the  Brazils.  Its  great  extent,  inferior  to 
no  empire  on  the  globe— its  almost  unri- 
valled fertility-— its  admirable  climate— - 
the  mighty  rivers  by  which  it  was  watered 
—its  population,  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  7,000,000— together  with  the 
condition  and  habits  of  the  population, 
producing  an  abundance  of  articles  which 
could  not  be  produced  in  this  country — 
possessing  no  manufactures  and  hardly  any 
shipping — all  these  circumstances  showed  ' 
that  England  and  Brazil  were  two  countries 
formed  by  nature  to  have  extensive  and 
advantageous  commercial  relations  with 
each  other.  He  would  begin  by  stating  to 
the  House  what  was  the  present  state  of 
our  trade  with  the  Brsails.  Our  trade  with 
the  Brazils  was  at  present  regulated  by  a 
commercial  treaty,  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  in  1827.  That  treaty  was 
one  eminently  favourable  to  this  country. 
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Braflil  engaged  to  take  our  manufactures 
and  produce  under  this  treaty  at  a  maxi- 
mum  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
we  were  free^  on  the  other  hand,  to  impose 
any  duties  we  pleased  on  the  produce  of 
the  Brazils.  He  would  state  to  the  House 
what  were  the  duties  we  imposed  on  the 
great  staple  articles  of  Brazilian  commerce, 
in  letum  for  the  very  favourable  terms  on 
which  that  empire  agreed  to  receive  our 
manufactures.  So  far  as  he  could  collect 
from  the  best  statistical  accounts  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  on  which  he  could 
place  most  reliance,  the  exports  from  Brazil 
amounted  annually  in  value  to  about 
7,200,000/.  They  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  Coffee,  which  was  the  arti- 
cle of  the  greatest  importance,  exported 
annually  from  Brazil,  represented  the 
value  of  about  3,000,000/. ;  the  article  of 
sugar,  the  next  in  importance,  about 
1,200,000/.  per  annum;  the  remaining 
3,000,000/.  being  made  up  of  cotton-wool, 
tobacco,  hides,  gold,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  The  three  most  important  articles 
of  Brazilian  produce  were  coffee,  sugar, 
aftd  cotton-wool.  With  ressrd  to  sugar, 
we  placed  on  it  a  duty  which,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  prohibitory,  and  it  was  intended 
to  be  prohibitory.  With  reference  to  this 
important  product  of  a  country  which 
placed  a  maximum  duty  of  only  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  articles  of  British 
commerce,  we  imposed  a  duty  of  300  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  price  of  sugar 
when  landed  on  our  shores.  On  coffee  we 
pla^d  a  duty  not  quite  prohibitory,  but 
still  a  very  heavy  and  onerous  duty — not 
less  than  200  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
truth,  the  only  important  article  of  Bra* 
■ilian  produce  that  we  allowed  to  come 
into  our  markets  on  reasonable  terms  was 
cotton  wool.  We  admitted  cotton  wool  at 
a  moderate  duty,  but  this  was  the  only 
article  we  treated  in  that  manner.  This 
state  of  things  had  produced  a  result  which 
could  not  be  astonishing  to  any  one  who 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  listening  to 
the  statement  he  had  made.  The  result 
was,  that  while  we  exported  directly  to 
Brazil  a  very  great  amount  of  British  pro- 
dace  and  manufactures,  we  imported  di- 
rectly and  introduced  into  consumption  a 
very  small  amount  in  value  of  the  produce 
of  Brazil  in  return.  The  value  of  our 
export  trade  to  Brazil  might  be  said  in 
common  years  to  average  about  2,500,000/. 
It  had  varied  a  little  during  the  last  few 
yean,  last  year  it  rallied  a  little;  but  he 
was  sorry  to  say  it  wad,  on  the  whole. 


rather  a  struggling  and  declining,  than  a 
prosperous  trade,  for  reasons  to  which  he 
would  presently  advert ;  but  still  it  was  a 
very  important  trade.  It  attained  its  max* 
imum  in  1836,  when  we  exported  to 
Brazil  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  in  value 
of  British  manufactures.  Since  that  it 
had  averaged  rather  above  than  under 
2,500,000/.;  in  1842  it  dropped  to 
1,766,000/.,  but  rallied  a  little  last  year, 
when  it  was  about  2,140,000/.  This  was 
the  extent  of  our  exports  to  Brazil.  The 
quantity  of  Brazilian  produce  imported 
directly  into  this  country  for  consumption 
amounted  to  a  very  small  sum  in  compari- 
son with  what  we  exported.  Our  annual 
imports  that  we  introduced  into  the  con- 
sumption of  this  country  could  not  be  reck* 
oned  in  value  at  much  more  than  between 
400,000/.  and  500,000/.  This  was  a  very 
anomalous  and  unnatural  state  of  things, 
and  must  obviously  expose  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  very  great  inconve- 
nience and  disadvantage  when  compared 
with  their  rivals  in  the  Brazilian  nutrkets^ 
because  the  British  merchants  were  not  able 
in  return  for  their  goods  to  procure  Brazilian 
freights  for  introduction  into  this  country. 
The  consequence  was,  that  we  were  driven 
to  an  indirect  course  of  trade.  A  British 
ship  carrying  out  from  Liverpool  or  Lon* 
don  a  cargo  of  British  manuiactures  to  a 
port  in  the  Brazils  could  not  find  a  cargo 
to  be  brought  back  to  be  consumed  in 
England,  and  was  obliged  therefore  to 
take  its  cargo,  sugar  or  coffee,  to  some 
third  country,  and  had  to  compete  on  the 
voyage  to  that  country  with  ships  return- 
ing home  direct,  and  able  to  navigate 
cheaper  than  the  British  ship  could  do. 
But  the  evil  did  not  stop  here.  The  Bri- 
tish ship  being  obliged  to  return  from  that 
foreign  country  in  ballast,  lost  not  only  all 
the  extra  time,  but  the  wages  of  the  sea- 
men, and  thus  the  shipping  interest  in- 
curred, both  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
most  serious  injury.  The  efiects  of  this 
state  of  things  were  so  obvious  that  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  prove  them  by 
documentary  evidence  at  any  length. 
There  were,  however,  one  or  two  state- 
ments which  he  was  desirous  of  reading  to 
the  House*  The  first  occurred  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Moore,  a  respectable  Bra- 
zilian merchant,  before  the  Import  Duties 
Committee, 

"  Can  yoa  state  what  number  of  vessels  go 
direct  from  this  country  to  Brazil  with  mami- 
factures  in  the  course  of  the  year?'— I  can 
state  the  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  horn 
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Liverpool  to  the  three  principal  ports  of  Rio, 
Pemambaco,  and  Bahia.  In  1839,  to  Rio 
Janeiro  fifty-two  vesseb,  tonnage  13,965  ;  to 
Bahia  twenty-eight  vessels,  tonnage  7,203 ;  to 
Pemambuco  thirty  yesseb,  7^023  tons.  Of 
those  vessels,  going  there  with  British  manu- 
factures, how  many  returned  to  this  country  ? 
— ^In  1838,  out  of  forty-eight  vessels  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  not  one  returned  to  Liverpool.  In 
loading  from  Brazil  to  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, are  your  ships  in  competition  with  fo- 
reign ships  to  any  extent,  as  to  the  rate  of 
freight  P — Yes ;  the  foreign  vessels  which  na« 
vigate  at  less  expense,  are  going  home,  and, 
conseouently,  they  can  carry  at  a  lower  freight 
than  British  vessels  can.  A  British  vessel 
going  to  the  Channel  for  orders,  and  then 
proceeding  to  the  Continent,  has  to  return 
home  in  ballast  before  she  can  reload  to  go 
back  to  Brazil.  The  foreign  vessels  go  to 
their  own  ports,  and  navigate  at  much  less 
expense.'* 

It  was  stated  that,  in  1838,  not  one 
vessel  returned  to  this  country  from  Brazil 
which  was  not  in  ballast.  He  would  also 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  an  extract  from 
a  petition  lately  presented  to  the  House 
from  the  shipowners  and  merchants  of 
Liverpool,  which  put  the  point  in  a  very 
striking  and  forcible  light.    They  said : 

**  That,  in  proof  of  their  allegation,  that  the 
interest  of  the  British  shipowner  is  very  pre- 
judicially affected  by  the  prohibitory  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  your  petitioners  further  state, 
that  from  a  return  of  the  export  trade  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  it  appears  that,  out  of  114  British 
vessels  cleared  from  that  port  in  1842,  laden 
with  sugar  and  coffee,  only  twenty-one  were 
enabled  to  return  to  the  United  Kingdom  di- 
rect, the  remaining  ninety-three  vessels  being 
destined  for  Hamburg,  Trieste,  Antwerp,  and 
elsewhere,  in  direct  competition  with  the  ships 
of  all  nations,  and  at  considerable  disadvan- 
tage, having  in  most  cases  to  return  home 
firom  the  continental  ports  in  ballast,  or  other- 
wise uoprofitably  employed.** 

That  petition  was  signed  by  some  of  the 
noble  Lord's  (Viscount  Sandon)  most  in- 
fluential supporters.  He  hoped  that  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
defending  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
country  would  take  these  facts  into  their 
serious  consideration.  Of  this  he  was,  how- 
ever, perfectly  satisfied,  that  no  interest  in 
the  country  would  be  more  benefited  by  a 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  than 
the  shipping  interest.  He  was  satisfied,  too, 
that  that  interest,  although  they  had  hereto- 
fore opposed  a  liberal  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  were  now  becoming 
alive  to  this  truth,  that  there  was  no  safety 
fur  them  except  in  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  of  policy  as  he  had  endeavoured  to 
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describe.  He  might  also  advert  to  the  ef- 
fect which  the  present  system  had  upon 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  Brazils 
and  this  country.  He  would  not  do  so  at 
any  length,  for  it  was  a  dry  subject,  but 
any  person  connected  with  the  trade  must 
see  that  taking  out  cargoes  on  one  side, 
and  returning  empty  on  the  other,  must 
have  a  most  prejudicial  and  injurious  effect 
on  the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two 
countries,  and  upon  our  merchants  stand- 
ing in  the  relation  of  debtor  and  credit  or  with 
parties  in  Brazil,  who  suffered  a  great  loss 
from  a  want  of  direct  returns  to  this  coun- 
try. But,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  this  country  laboured, 
from  the  cheapness  of  our  goods,  and  the 
intelligence  of  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers— ^from  a  circumstance  also  which  he 
really  believed  gave  this  country  a  greater 
advantage  than  any  other  in  conducting 
trade,  especially  with  an  empire  circumstanc- 
ed like  Brazil, — ^he  meant  the  high  character 
of  our  great  commercial  firms  and  the  re- 
spect which  the  British  name  and  charac- 
ter carried  with  them  throughout  the 
world, — from  these  circumstances  our  Bra- 
zilian trade  had  gallantly  struggled  with 
all  these  difficulties.  It  was  still  very  large 
and  important.  But  we  were  closely  pres- 
sed upon  by  our  foreign  rivals.  We  had 
to  encounter  the  rivaLy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  France,  of  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany.  He  was  unwilling  to 
trouble  the  House  with  long  statistical  de- 
tails, but  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
foreign  countries  were  gradually  gaining^ 
ground  upon  us  in  the  Brazilian  markets. 
With  respect  to  all  those  countries  he  had 
not  accurate  statistical  returns ;  but  with 
regard  to  France  he  had  access  to  docu- 
ments published  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  did  prove  that  while  our  com- 
merce had  not  been  increasing  with  Brazil, 
French  commerce  with  that  empire  had 
within  the  last  few  years  been  growing  in 
a  very  extended  ratio.  In  1837  the  ex- 
ports fromFrance  to  Brazil  were  12,504,000 
francs;  in  1840  the  trade  had  grown-  to 
16,098,000  francs;  and  in  1841,  the  last 
vear  for  which  he  could  obtain  any  returns, 
It  had  reached  20,308,000  francs.  Let 
them  compare  this  with  the  diminished,  or 
stationary  state  of  our  commerce  with  Bra- 
zil during  the  same  period.  He  had  already 
stated  how  limited  were  our  imports  from 
Brazil.  He  had  a  return  of  the  imports 
from  Brazil  into  France,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House.  In  1837,  the  value  in 
round  numbers  was  6,38 1>000 francs:  in 
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1S40  it  had  fallen  a  little  and  was  5>900,000 
francs  ;  but  in  1841  it  had  grown  to 
7»993,000  francs.  If  they  wished  to  sup. 
port  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
were  engaged  in  an  honourable  competition 
with  other  nations  in  a  trade  so  important 
as  this,  thej  must  take  care  what  they  were 
about,  and  see  that  they  did  nothing  to 
subjeet  them  to  greater  disadvantages  than 
those  their  rivals  had  to  encounter.  There 
was  one  point  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  would  venture  to 
say  a  word.  Having  already  stated  to  the 
House  the  very  onerous  duties  we  placed 
on  Brasilian  produce  when  imported  into 
this  country  for  consumption,  he  would 
contrast  with  these  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  same  produce  by  other  countries.  He 
held  in  his  band  returns  which  he  believed 
to  be  correct^  having  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  ascertain  their  accuracy,  (for  part 
of  which  he  must  acknowledge  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  was 
also  indebted  to  the  EconomUt,  which  con- 
tained some  valuable  statistical  information 
on  this  subject).  Those  papers  showed  the 
terms  on  which  other  nations,  our  rivals  in 
the  Brasiltan  trade,  received  Brazilian  pro- 
duce into  their  markets.  On  muscovado 
sugar  England  put  a  duty  of  63#.  per  cwt. ; 
France*  on  the  same  cwU  of  sugar,  put  a 
duty  of  265.  6d. ;  Austria  a  duty  of  ld#. 
M.  i  the  Zollverein  (our  great  competitor, 
with  which  Brazil  was  now  in  treaty),  a 
duty  of  15«.  4d.  The  United  Sutes  laid  a 
duty  of  2i  cents  on  Muscovado  sugar,  and 
of  4  cents  per  pound  upon  the  others. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  his  dissent.]  He 
could  not  be  answerable  for  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  these  figuresi  but  the  fact 
could  not  be  disputed  that  no  country  deal- 
ing with  the  Brairils  had  received  the  pro- 
duce of  that  country  upon  more  disadvan- 
tageous terms  than  England,  and  if  that 
were  the  case  that  was  all  he  desired  to 
establish.  He  had  now  endeavoured  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  present  state  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  BraziL  We 
had  still  a  great  trade  with  that  country, 
not  indeed,  he  regretted  to  say,  an  increas- 
ing and  a  thriving  trade,  but  yet  an  im- 
portant one,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  our  best  mar- 
ket for  our  cottons,  taking,  as  it  did,  upon 
an  average,  a  million  anJ  a  half  of  British 
manufactures ;  and  there  could  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion  upon  the  point  that 
we  were  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  interest  to  protect  our  meiehants  en- 


gaged in  the  honourable  and  uaefbl  traf- 
fic with  the  Brazils,  and  to  promote 
their .  interests  by  every  possible  and  just 
means.  Every  hon.  Member  of  that  House 
must  agree  with  him  that  the  Brazilian 
trade  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
that  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  placed  in 
jeopardy.  But  be  now  came  to  a  still  more 
important  branch  of  the  subjeet.  What 
were  the  prospects  of  the  Brazilian  trade  ? 
A  great  crisis  had  come.  The  treaty  of 
1827  under  which  we  enjoy  such  advant- 
ages was  about  to  expire — in  November  it 
ceased— and  it  would  be  for  the  Brazilians 
to  renew  it  or  not  as  they  might  choose,  or 
to  impose,  if  they  thought  fit,  discrimin- 
ating duties  upon  our  manufactures,  ad- 
verse to  us  and  favourable  to  foreign  na- 
tions who  took  their  produce  on  more  rea- 
sonable terms  than  we  thought  proper  to 
impose.  That  would  he  the  power  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  8ueh  being  the 
exi«ting  state  of  things,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  great  anxiety  should  be  ezpresaed  by 
the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  this 
country,  the  cotton,  the  linen,  and  the 
woollen  manufacturers,  and  by  the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  Brazilian  trade,  to 
know  what  course  would  be  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  and  be  there- 
fore hoped  that  they  would  receive  soma 
information  upon  the  subject.  This  state 
of  our  relations  with  the  Brazils  must  be 
his  apology  for  bringing  the  question  before 
the  House.  Last  year  he  had  been  unwil- 
ling, knowing  that  a  treaty  was  in  process 
of  negotiation  with  Brazil,  to  interfere^ 
although  he  had  heard  principles  pro- 
pound^ in  that  House  by  the  Ministen 
which  made  him  fear  the  result  But  in 
what  state  did  the  question  now  rest  f  Mr. 
Ellis  had  been  sent  out  to  Brazil  to  renew 
our  commercial  treaty,  but  without  soccen. 
Since  then,  Signor  Ribeiro,  the  Brazilian 
Minister,  had  come  to  this  country,  but  it  was 
notorious  that  he  had  failed,  and  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  left  this  country  not  with 
a  commercial  treaty  in  his  pocket*  but  with  a 
draft  of  one  which  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to 
offer  to  the  French  Government,  with  better 
prospects  of  success.  ["  >7b,no."]]  Whether 
that,  however,  were  so  or  not,  he  hoped 
at  least  that  the  result  of  his  Motion  would 
be  the  receipt  of  some  information  from 
the  Government  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  allaying  the  apprehensions  which 
existed  upon  thia  subject.  He  would  not 
undertake  to  predict  the  course  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  might  take.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  that  country  there  was  it 
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strange  between  partief »  and  a  dirardty  of 
opinion  upon  the  point  Anybody  who 
bad  beeome  at  all  aoqaainted  witb  the  dis- 
cussions in  tbat  country  knew  that  there 
were  not  wanting  there  enlightened  states- 
men not  disposed,  even  if  this  country  ad- 
hered to  a  course  hostile  to  the  commerce 
of  Biasilf  to  punish  herself  by  retaliatory 
measures  and  discriminating  duties  disad- 
vantageous to  British  interests.  He  hoped 
that  the  Brasilian  Legislature  would  not 
attend  to  the  doctrines  he  heard  from  the 
other  side  as  to  free  trade  being  only  a 
good  thing  when  there  was  "  reciprocity." 
He  hoped  that  they  would  not  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Torrens  (which,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  had  heard  quoted  with 
ajppiDbation  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
toe  head  of  the  Government),  that  if  a 
nation  eould  not  induce  another  to  take  its 
goods  on  reasonable  terms,  the  best  course 
was  to  shut  its  ports  against  that  of  other 
country's  commodities.  But  he  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  that  the  Brazilians  would 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  course.  There 
were  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  sinister 
interests  in  that  country,  as  in  this;  and  it 
was  not  impossible  that  Brazil  might  be 
indncedy  by  the  persuasion  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  other  motives,  to  legislate  adversely 
to  this  country*  Whether  that  were  so  or 
noti  it  was  to  be  hoped  we  should  set  that 
nation  a  wise  and  liberal  example.  He 
desired  to  see  no  endeavours  to  induce 
Brazil  to  make  what  was  called  a  "  Tariff 
Treaty."  There  were  two  sorts  of  Com- 
mercial Treaties,  by  confounding  which 
some  erroneous  ideas  were  created.  One 
sort  was  tbat  of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had 
been  a  great  promoter,  stipulating  for  the 
equal  treatment  of  the  shipping  of  the  two 
countries  (an  arrangement,  no  doubt,  which 
it  was  very  desiraUe  to  see  established  be- 
tween this  and  every  other  country,  and 
containing  what  was  termed  the  "  most 
favoured  nation  dause;'*  which  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  introduced  (especially 
with  countries  like  Brazil),  stipulating,  as 
it  did,  that  neither  state  should  treat  the 
goods  of  the  other  more  disadvantaeeously 
than  those  of  any  other  country.  He  had 
little  fear  that  there  would  be  much  en- 
deavour to  effect  the  other— -the  Tariff 
Treaty,  with  Brazil.  Such  treaties  were 
now  at  a  discount.  He  had  no  right  to 
blame  those  who  had  attempted  to  form 
them.  When  he  was  last  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  had  found  them  commenced 
with  France,  with  Naples,  and  with 
Portogaly   and   other  countries;  and  he 


had  done  his  best  to  advance  them,  but 
he  could  not  say  he  had  reason  to  congra. 
tulate  himself  on  his  success.  He  supposed 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  took 
ofBce  fancied  that  his  predecessors  bad  been 
too  belligerent,  and  that  a  Minister  more 
peaceful,  and  whose  language  was  more 
courteous  and  captivating,  would  succeed 
better.  The  result  had  shown,  that  if 
such  expectations  had  ever  been  entertained, 
they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Of 
that  Treaty,  especially .  which  had  been 
negotiated  with  France,  and  which  had 
been  goine  on  for  these  ten  years,  he  was 
happy  to  hear  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  thev  would  hear  no  more.  Certainly 
he  wondered  not  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet should  have  been  very  loth  to  abandon 
that  Treaty.  It  had  been  a  most  delu- 
sive, tantalizing  thing.  Continually  had 
they  been  within,  as  it  appeared,  the 
merest  point  of  completing  it  $  yet  after  all 
it  had  never  been  accomplished ;  reminding 
one  of  those  lines  which  mathematicians 
mentioned,  which  were  always  approaching 
but  which  never  came  in  contact.  The 
fact  was,  that  manufacturing  interests  were 
far  too  strong  in  France  to  allow  of  any 
Ministers  completing  such  a  Treaty.  He 
was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  that  at  last 
there  was  an  end  of  it.  And  there  was  as 
little  expectation  of  such  a  Treaty  being 
proposed  in  Brazil;  an  important  disclaimer, 
indeed,  had  just  arrived  m  this  country  of 
any  intention  to  pursue  such  a  policy — a 
report  of  some  Committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
of  which,  as  he  possessed  a  translation 
(from  the  Portusuese),  accurate,  if  not 
elegant,  he  would  read  an  extract,  convey- 
ing a  great  deal  of  sound  good  sense  upon 
the  subject : — 

"  A  country  nrhich  has  important  produc- 
tions to  export,  and  which  draws  its  principle 
revenues  from  duties  on  imports,  gains  greatly 
by  giving  to  the  latter  the  greatest  possible 
extension.  For  this  purpose  we  should  give 
stability  to  our  commercial  relations  with  fo- 
reign nations,  to  render  Conmercial  Treaties 
with  them  the  more  conducive  to  the  end ;  not 
by  making  Treaties  regulating  Customs*  Ta- 
riffs, but  by  guaranteeing  the  safety  of  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  the  subjects  of 
foreign  nations,  securing  equality  and  free- 
dom towards  all  powers,  and  requiring  from 
them  the  same  guarantees.  Commerce  needs 
these  guarantees  alone  to  disinvolve  herself.*' 

These  opinions    were  truly  admirable 

for  their  sense.    But  there  was  another 

part  of  the  subject  to  which  he  attached 

greater  importanoe.    There  was  one  point 
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upon  which  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  mis-  * 
understood.  He  felt  satisfied  that  the  only 
means  by  which  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  could  be  put 
upon  a  satisfactory  footing,  was  by  re- 
jducing  the  duties  upon  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  Brazilian  commerce ;  so  that  the 
produce  of  that  country  could  be  admitted 
here  upon  fair  and  reasonable  terms.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  if  this  were 
done^  even  if  there  were  no  Commercial 
Treaty,  that  our  trade  with  Brazil  would 
extend  and  flourish.  Above  bII,  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  ought  to  be  taken.  It 
was  a  late  opportunity,  it  was  true;  but 
this  was  the  time  that  should  be  embraced 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Sugar  monopoly. 
When  he  used  the  term  **  monopoly,"  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House  that  he  did 
not  use  it  in  the  vague  sense  he  had  some- 
times heard  it  applied,  but  in  the  strictest 
manner.  He  had  heard  of  the  Com  mo- 
nopoly and  other  monopolies,  but  the  Suear 
was  a  real  monopoly — a  system  by  which 
the  ports  of  this  country  were  closed  against 
foreign  Sugar  altogether.  It  was  a  prin- 
ciple that  had  been  equally  denounced  by 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  single  Member  of  the  House 
would  defend  it  upon  principle.  The  opi- 
nions he  was  expressing  in  regard  to  the 
Sugar  Duties  was  no  new  opinion  on  his 
part,  or  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  acted.  The  late  Government  thought 
that,  after  the  great  experiment  regarding 
the  negro  population  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  breathing  time  should  be  allowed  be- 
fore any  further  alteration  was  made,  in 
order  to  give  the  colonies  time  to  settle. 
But  the  late  Government  had  never  con- 
tended, that  the  present  system  should  go 
on  for  ever:  and  in  confirmation  of  that 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a 
declaration  made  by  a  leading  Member  of 
that  Government,  which  exhibited  the 
views  of  himself  and  his  Colleagues  upon 
the  point.  In  1838,  the  late  lamented 
Lord  Sydenham,  while  opposing  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Duties,  declared  dis- 
tinctly that  opinion  :— 

"  He  ad  milted  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance,  and  one  which  would  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  within  a  very  short  period.  In 
the  first  place  this  was  a  matter  which  would 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  connected  with  the  Treaty  with  the 
Brazils.  The  present  Treaty  was  only  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  would  expire  in 
1842,  and  if  we  entered  into  fresh  rela- 
tions with  that  important  State  this  subject 


must  necessarily  be  considered.  The  exports 
to  that  country  were  upwards  of  4,000,000/. 
a-year  of  British  manufactures.  This  was  the 
most  important  trade  that  we  carried  on  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  produce  of  the  Brazils  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  sugar  and  cofiee, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  period  when  the 
Treaty  was  about  to  expire,  this  subject  must 
force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  other  branch  of  the  subject  was  also  be- 
come a  matter  of  deep  importance  and  ought 
to  receive  great  consideration;  namely,  the 
short  supply  of  colonial  sugar/' 

He  concluded  by  saying : — 

**  He  was  satisfied  that  it  roust  be  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  Le- 
gislature, if  not  by  the  wants  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  at  any  rate  by  the  Treaty  with 
the  Brazils,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  met 
fairly,  and  the  difficulty  dealt  with  in  the  way 
that  a  matter  of  such  importance  deserved, 
when  it  was  ripe  for  consideration." 

He  had  thought  it  right  to  read  that 
extract  to  show  what  were  really  the  views 
upon  this  important  subject  of  the  lato 
Government,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
was  a  Member.  It  was  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  at  once  to  put  the  Sugar 
Duties  upon  a  proper  footing.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  the  state  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  Brazil,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  this  had  been  done  some  time 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  Treaty. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  the  Government  of  1841  to  bring 
forward  their  proposal  with  respect  to 
sugar.  Now,  the  last  moment  was  come, 
and  what  he  asked  the  House  to  affirm 
was,  that  they  would  not  allow  the  Brazi- 
lian Treaty  to  expire,  at  the  same  time 
permitting  that  country  to  enter  upon  new 
commercial  relations  with  other  nations, 
without,  at  least,  taking  some  steps  to  allow 
Brazilian  produce  to  be  brought  into  this 
country.  To  the  other  branches  of  this 
most  important  subject  he  should  refer  but 
briefly,  for  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
shortly,  if  the  Government  should  take 
the  course  it  was  supposed  they  would,  of 
fully  discussing  them ;  still  he  felt  it  ne- 
cessary now  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  question.  The  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth, in  1841,  was  resisted  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite ;  and  they  were  not  con- 
tented with  simply  opposing,  but  they  put 
upon  record  their  reasons,  of  which  the 
first  was  the  encouragement  that  would  be 
given  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade ;  and 
the  second,  the  prospects  held  out  of  an 
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•deqaate  tupplj  horn  our  own  Colonies. 
The  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  his 
right  hon*  Friend  was  placed  in  most 
worthy  hands — in  those  of  a  nohle  Lord 
whose  opinions  would  have  much  weight — 
his  nohle  Friend  the  Member  for  Li?erpool 
(Lord  Sandon).  His  noble  Friend  had 
not  only  made  a  general  statement,  but  had 
come  down  to  the  House  with  an  estimate 
of  the  supply  of  sugar  which  might  be 
expected  from  our  Colonies.  And  an  esti- 
mate of  that  nature,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  excited  much  attention  at  the  time. 
He  thought  it  advisable  now  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  estimate  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  how  far  it  had  been 
borne  out,  and  how  far  the  promises  then 
held  out  had  been  fulfilled.  The  estimate 
of  his  noble  Friend  was  this,  and  the  figures 
containing  the  actual  supply  received  would 
show  the  error.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  the  foUowing  statements:— 


Loid   SuidonV 

1   EstimftteiD 
1          1841. 

Snpply   in 

1842. 

Sop,^.. 

Wert  India  Sugar 
MraritlM     .       . 
EMtlBdiet.       . 

cwla. 

8,900,000 

900,000 

1,400,000 

CWiM. 

2,508,910 
689,SS5 

940,452 

2,60S,5TT 

47M24 

1,101,751 

iJWOfiOO 

4,138,697 

4,082,452 

Dvfleleney,  417,000  cwts. 


He  was  boundt  in  fairness  to  his  noble 
Friend,  to  say  that  in  one  instance — the 
West  Indies— the  supply  had  exceeded  the 
estimate  of  his  noble  Friend;  but  the 
deficiency  of  the  supply  last  year  under 
the  estimate  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Sandon)  had  been  no  less  than  417,000 
cwts.,  and  that  without  taking  into  account 
the  increase  in  population  during  those 
three  years.  And  was  he  not,  then,  right 
in  saying  that  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try was  suflering  from  a  stinted  supply  of 
sugar,  and  that  the  expectations  held  out 
by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  their  sup- 
porters, upon  the  faith  of  which  the  House 
had  been  induced  to  refuse  its  acquiescence 
in  the  proposal  of  the  late  Government  to 
reduce  the  Sugar  Duties  in  1841,  were 
ftUacbus?  It  might  be  urged  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  the  price  of  sugar 
had  not  been  excessive,  but  the  price  of 
fiogar  was  a  relative  term,  and  it  would  be 
found  that  the  difierence  between  British 
plantation  sugar  and  foreign  sugar  in  bond 
was  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1841.  He 
need  scarcely  say  thai  in  referring  to  the 
estimates  which  had  been  made  by  his 
noUo  Fritnd,  oothiog  waa  further  from  his 
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thoughts  than  any  intention  of  casting 
upon  him  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  mis- 
lead the  House.  He  was  confident  that  his 
noble  Friend  believed  in  the  correctness  of 
those  estimates  when  he  stated  them  to  the 
House,  and  that  he  had  consulted  persons  of 
high  authority  and  experience  in  Liver- 
pool upon  the  subject ;  and  he  also  was 
aware  that  the  great  merchants  and  East- 
India  speculators,  who  assisted  in  preparing 
those  Estimates,  were  themselves  convinced 
that  they  were  not  fallacious.  They  had 
been  disappointed  in  this  way — they  had 
calculated  on  being  able  to  invest  their 
capital  in  sugar  plantations  in  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  and  they  thought 
they  could  embark  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  with  advantage.  But  what  had  been 
the  case  ? — what  had  been  the  language  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  on  each  occasion  since  then 
on  which  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties 
had  been  discussed  ?  Had  he  ever  held  out 
any  encouragement  to  those  parties  to  make 
such  investments  P  Not  at  all.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  said  to  them,  *'  I  will  not 
alter  the  Sugar  Duties  this  year,"  and  the 
natural  impression  produced  in  men's  minds 
by  such  a  statement  was — for  aught  we 
know  the  Minister  will  make  an  alteration 
next  year.  People,  therefore,  refused  to 
invest  their  capital  in  raising  sugar  in  the 
East  Indies  under  such  circumstances-^ 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
law  would  be  altered  or  not.  This  was, 
he  knew,  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who 
would  otherwise  have  invested  their  capital 
in  this  way.  And  his  belief  was,  that  if 
the  Members  of  the  Government,  and 
those  who  supported  them,  had,  conscious 
of  a  majority,  made  up  their  minds  to  main- 
tain the  Sugar  Monopoly,  they  had  better 
say  so  at  once.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  better  do  the  same,  with  regard  to  the 
Sugar  Duties,  as  he  had  done  in  reference 
to  the  Com  Laws»  and  by  giving  a  stout 
sugar  pledge  at  once,  give  confidence  to  the 
East-India  and  Mauritius  sugar  specula- 
tors. The  capabilities  of  our  own  posses- 
sions would  then  be  fairly  tried,  and  we 
should  see  whether  they  could  produce 
sufficient  sugar  to  supply  this  country.  But 
to  put  off  the  question  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  Government  had  done,  was  the  very 
worst  course  they  could  take — whether  they 
considered  the  great  interests  concerned  or 
the  British  consumer.  And  with  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Government  now  had  of 
the  fallacy  of  the  opinions  and  expectations 
iu  which  ibiBiy  had  indulged|  he  oould  not 
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understand  how  they  could  reconcile  it 
with  their  duty  to  go  on  uiolher  year  in 
the  fame  miserable  course  they  had  hitherto 
pursued.  While  upon  this  pert  of  the 
subject  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to 
another  point.  He  had  already  stated  that 
the  consumption  of  sugar  from  the  yean 
1841  to  1843  (the  last  year  of  which  they 
had  any  account)  had  decreased.  And  he 
would  now  state  what  the  amount  of  colo- 
nial sugar  taken  out  of  bond  into  actual 
consumption  in  this  country  had  been  in 
1841  and  last  year.  For  1841,  4,101,350 
cwts.;  for  1843,  4,082,452  cwts.;  dimi. 
nution,  18,906  cwts.  Now,  to  show  how 
completely  this  falling-off  was  occasioned 
by  stinted  supply,  and  not  the  want  of  ca« 
pability  in  this  country  to  consume  sugar, 
he  would  ask  the  House  to  permit  him  to 
advert  to  the  consumption  of  other  articles 
which  were  consumed  generally  in  con- 
junction with  sugar.  He  would  take  the 
supply  of  tea  and  coffee  for  the  same  years, 
1841  and  1843:— 

1841,  lbs.  1843,  lbs. 

Tea     ..     36,684,797     ..     40,302,981 
Coffee        28,428,466     ..     30,031,606 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  increase  in 
tea  and  coffee,  the  House  would  perceive, 
that  so  far  from  there  having  been  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar,  there  had  been  a  considerable  de- 
crease. He  might,  while  on  the  subject  of 
the  import  of  sugar,  remark,  that  the  only 
branch  of  the  sugar  trade  in  which  any 
increase  had  taken  place  was  that  which 
consisted  in  bringing  foreign  slave^grown 
sugar  into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
refining,  and  re-exporting  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  to  our  own  West-Indian 
colonies  for  their  consumption,  and  this 
branch  of  the  trade  was  swelling  to  an 
enormous  magnitude.  Of  foreign  slave- 
grown  sugar  we  imported  for  refining  and 
re-exportation— in  1842,  617,314  cwts.; 
in  1843, 939,896  cwts.,  or  almost  1,000,000 
cwts*  [Mr.  Gladstone :  What  were  the 
returns  from  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  quoting  ?]  From  the  trade  and 
navigation  returns,  which  had  been  recently 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  The  whole  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  has  not  been  re-exported.]  But  it 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  being  refined  in  bond  for  re- 
exportation, and,  as  he  had  said,  it  had 
increased  in  one  year  from  600,000  to 
upwards  oi  900,000  cwts.  But  he  now 
came  to  what  wss^  after  all,  Uie  only  real 


point  on  which  the  diflbrence  of  opiakm 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  House  in  !«• 
ference  to  this  question  rested.  He  did  not 
believe  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
deny  the  importance  at  this  juncture  of 
treating  fairly  and  of  placing  upon  a  sound 
footing  the  commerce  of  this  great  Empire* 
He  did  not  believe  they  would  deny  the 
great  advantage  of  admitting  foreign  sugar 
for  home  consumption,  if  it  oould  be  aid« 
mitted  fairly,  and  under  proper  regulatiODS ; 
or  that  in  dealing  with  the  sugar  trade 
especially,  to  follow  a  just  and  true  prin. 
ctple  of  political  economy  wad  ndispenaable. 
To  the  finances  of  the  country  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question  would  be  mott 
beneficial;  and  with  the  exception  of 
placing  the  Com  Laws  on  a  proper  and 
sound  footing,  there  was  perhaps  no  other 
question,  the  settlement  of  which  would  be 
so  advantageous  to  the  people  in  reference 
to  their  comforts  and  habits.  But  he  be* 
lieved  they  would  find  but  one  point  of 
difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House.  The  great  objection  on  the  other 
side  was,  that  by  admitting  foreign  sugar 
into  the  consumption  of  this  country  we 
should  give  encouragement  to  slavery  in 
the  Brazils  and  other  foreign  slave-owning 
countries.  He  hoped  be  was  not  disposed  to 
treat  with  disregard  any  really  conscien- 
tious scruples  which  might  be  held  by  any 
portion  of  the  pec^le  of  this  Empire, 
but  the  more  they  examined  this  case,  the 
greater  must  be  their  astonishment  that  any 
man  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject 
could  make  his  stand  on  that  objeetum. 
They  had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman  opposite  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
renew  the  negotiations  with  the  Braails, 
unless  the  BraaiHan  goTemment  would 
stipulate  for  certain  conditions  with  r^rd 
to  slaves — not  stipulations  to  check  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  aflfecting  the  domestic 
and  municipal  institutions  of  the  Braails. 
He  could  not  suppose  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net could  have  meant  stipuuitions  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  fiar,  so  far 
as  treaties  and  stipulations  upon  paper  went 
there  was  hardly  anything  for  us  to  require. 
We  had  already  amost  stringent  Slave  Trade 
Treaty— the  Right  of  Search  both  above 
and  below  the  Line — a  mixed  Commisnen 
to  adjudicate— all  we  could  expeet,  all  we 
could  demand,  for  checking  the  trafflc  in 
slaves  had  already  been  given.  He  had  a 
right,  then,  to  assume,  that  the  meaning 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  that  Oik 
vemment  recommended  to  FkrKament  and 
the  cottutiy  aot  to  renew  die  negotiatioM 
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wiih  lli«  BittiUi-'^tefe  M,  noi  to  rtdaot 
llMl  duty  (A  Bnsilkn  produce,  tod  to  detl 
with  th^  question  in  that  wvy  in  which 
ilotie  thejr  eould  hope  to  plaee  the  commer- 
ekl  fekliofis  between  the  two  countries  on 
i  firtn  ftnd  satisfactory  footing-sunless  the 
Bfttlliati  government  would  undertake  to 
nudie  eertaln  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
siitsry  within  their  owndomin&ns.  Now, 
h«  would  ask  the  House  to  consider,  on  that 
the  last  opportunity,  perhaps,  they  would 
have  of  considering  before  a  heavy  blow 
would  be  struck  at  our  commerce  and  na« 
tigatlon,  whether  they  could  he  would  not 
say,  is  wise  add  prudent  men^  but  as  con- 
sisient  and  conscientious  men,  take  up  that 
ground  ?  He  knew  how  strong  was  the 
detestation  of  slavery  in  this  country,  and 
he  trusted  England  would  at  all  times  hold 
hi|^  language  to  foreign  nations  in  regard 
to  slavery:  but  io  enable  her  to  do  so  ef- 
fectnally  we  must  take  care  that  foreign 
nations  shall  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
saying  to  ue  in  return,  '*it  is  impossible 
fiHT  us  to  believe  that  you  are  sincere  in  your 
denunciations  of  slavery ;  it  is  manifest  that 
your  argument  is  pretext  and  not  reason, 
ibf  we  see  that  you  can  get  over  your  scru- 
ples when  it  suits  your  own  interests,  or 
when  you  wish  to  give  support  to  certain 
pQweifol  interests  in  your  own  country, 
which  you  are  either  unable  or  UnwiUing 
to  grspple  with.  It  is  easy  to  make  us  the 
vicnins  of  your  pretended  scruples,  and  to 
tell  us  that  it  is  a  question  of  humanity 
that  prevents  your  dealing  fairly  with  us, 
when  we  see  tliat  the  question  with  you 
iwdly  is  one  of  protection  to  class  inter* 
ests/'  He  appealed  to  the  House  and  the 
ooontry  to  consider  how  the  question  stood. 
Sugar  was  the  only  article  of  dave-grown 
produce  upon  which  we  had  any  scruples 
at  all.  Cotton,  coffee,  and  other  articles 
pvodoeed  by  slave*labour  were  admitted. 
Under  tho  Tariff  of  1842  the  Government 
had  given  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
foreign  coffeei  cultivated  by  slave-labour, 
into  the  consumption  of  this  country  to  the 
extent  of  three  millions  of  pounds.  With 
imrd  to  the  Slave  Trade  question,  the 
miglng  the  slaves  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
mattered  not  whether  it  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  sugar  or  coffee,  except 
so  fitt  as  sugar  was  produced  hj  a  more  la- 
horiona  and  painful  system  of  cultivation 
and  was  more  cruel  to  the  slaves  engaged 
iA  it,  and  that,  thereforOi  we  ought  not  to 
oMoaiage  it  by  admittinc  slave-grown  su^ 
gtt  Into  tUi  cottntry.  Thia,  he  imagined, 
ilttwo boM  the  liOgttige ci  Mr^  £Uis 


to  the  Brtiiliafl  government,  and  this  must 
have  been  the  language  which  the  Members 
of  the  Government  opponte  addressed  to 
the  Chevalier  Ribdro,  the  Brasilian  mu 
nister  in  this  country.  But  was  this  coun« 
try  in  the  condition  to  hold  such  language 
to  the  Braails?  Was  it  in  our  power  to 
do  BO  ?  It  was  well  known  that  if  there 
Was  one  mode  of  employing  slave-labour 
more  cruel  and  disgusting  than  another,  it 
was  in  mining  operations.  This  had  been 
admitted  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times. 
The  Roman  slave  *'  Damnatuiad  metalla  " 
was  considered  to  be  in  the  worst  position 
of  servile  existence.  But  what  had  been 
done  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site in  their  Tanff  of  1842  in  regard  to  this 
matter?  He  would  say  nothing  about  gold, 
which  was  admitted  freely.  He  was  aware 
they  could  not  shot  out  gold— 

'' pernimpere  amat  saxa,  potsntius 

Icta  fulmioeo.** 

Any  attempt  to  shut  out  gold  was  absurd 
because  it  must  be  ineffectual.  But  he 
would  come  to  the  article  of  copper  ore, 
and  he  was  curious  to  hear  the  answer 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would  make  upon  this  point.  Down  to  the 
year  1842  the  question  of  copper  ore  stood 
thus : — Foreign  copper  ore  stood,  previous 
to  the  Tariff,  precisely  in  the  same  position 
as  foreign  Sugar  stood  in  now  ;  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
being  smelted  in  bond,  as  foreign  Sugar 
now  was  of  being  refined  in  bond  for  re- 
exportation to  other  countries,  but  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  made  a  very 
important  and  a  very  proper  alteration  in 
reference  to  English  interests  in  regard  to 
the  import  of  foreign  copper  ore,  by  which 
it  was  allowed  to  come  in  and  be  consumed 
here,  subject  to  9  light  duty.  That  was  a 
chance  which  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
hailed  with  pleasure,  and  what  had  been 
the  result  ?  These  were  the  returns  of  the 
effects  of  that  alteration. 
Foreign  Copper  Ore  Imported — the  quantity  an 

tolUch  duty  toa$  paid^and  the  amount  of  Re* 

venue  received  thereon  in  each  year^  1837  to 

1843  .•— 


Imported. 

ewlv. 

iMf 

sn9,asi 

1838 

Ml, 266 

19J9 

OOS,90fl 

IMO 

»S«,9fH 

IMI 

971.994 

lMt» 

997,110 

IMS 

1,111,960 

Entered  for 

Conouniplion  and 

Duty  paid. 


cw(a. 

6T 

16 

\5 

U« 

1,0M 

914,180 

1,089,490 
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Amonntof 
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40 

6 

9 

21 

56 

15,$!!9 

64,S4I 
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He  did  not  mean  to  say  tbat^  to  the  whole 
of  this  extent^  or  anything  like  it^  the 
alteration  in  the  law  had  stimulated  the 
import  of  copper  ore  into  this  country^  for 
at  the  same  time  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  abolished  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  in 
bond.  But  the  analogy  of  the  case  was 
apparent.  Yet  they  had  departed^  in  the 
case  of  foreign  copper  ore  produced  by 
slave-labour,  from  the  system  which  they 
still  adhered  to  in  regai^  to  foreign  sugar, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  slave-labour 
was  employed  in  its  cultivation.  The 
question  was  a  large  and  important  one,  if 
considered  in  reference  to  our  trade  with 
the  Brazils  alone;  but  there  was  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  the 
Brazilian  trade  alone  that  was  in  jeopardy. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  our  trade 
with  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  was  equally  in  danger,  and 
that  those  islands  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Brazils,  if  we  did  not  make  ar- 
rangements for  admitting  their  produce; 
aud  in  deciding  the  question,  it  was  im- 
portant to  look  to  the  interests  of  those 
branches  of  trade  which  were  connected 
with  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands,  to 
which  we  now  exported  British  produce  to 
the  extent  of  one  million.  These  consider- 
ations had  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  subject  was  far  too  serious  to  be 
shuffled  off  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  If 
they  waited  till  then,  they  would  see  the 
Sugar  Duties  Bill  passed  in  the  usual 
course,  and  the  Session  close  without  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  by  that  House ; 
they  would  find  in  November  that  our 
treaty  with  the  Brazils  had  expired,  and 
the  Brazilian  Government  had  taken  hos- 
tile measures,  and  with  fatal  effect,  against 
our  commerce.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  by  and  allowed  this/  they  would  be 
amenable  to  just  complaints  from  those 
upon  whose  interest  this  fatal  blow  would 
have  been  inflicted.  He  would  appeal, 
therefore,  to  those  hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  to  join  him  in 
urging  upon  the  Government  to  take  the 
only  course  which  could  save  those  interests 
from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threa- 
tened— he  especially  alluded  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile interests,  hut  he  did  not  appeal  to 
them  only  — his  conscientious  conviction 
was,  that  to  those  hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented the  agricultural  interest,  the 
question  was  one  of  equal  importance.  He 
had  frequently  beard  those  hon.  Gentlemen 


declare,  that  agriculture,  trade  and  mana- 
factures,  must  wax  and  wane  tt^ther, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  would  now  act 
upon  that  feeling,  and  not  support  the 
Government  in  a  course  which,  if  pursued, 
must  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  ask,  what  in- 
terest could  the  Government  have  in  sup- 
porting the  British  West- India  interest 
against  the  general  interest;  and  if  he  did 
not  know  that  there  was  some  freemasonry 
carried  on  amongst  certain  interests  for 
their  own  purposes,  as  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral interests,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
they  had  none.  But  he  found  there  was;, 
on  the  part  of  a  large  party,  who  supported 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Government,  very 
great  jealousy  of  any  advance  towards  a 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy.  They 
had  heard  denunciations  proceeding  from 
powerful  quarters  recently  against  such  a 
policy,  and  the  determination  of  that  party 
not  to  allow  any  inroad  on  the  good  old 
system  of  protection  and  monopoly  had  been 
announced.  He  feared  that  these  denun- 
ciations applied  to  questions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  to  the  Com  Laws,  and  that 
many  persons  who  felt  that  the  present 
Com  Laws  was  not  defensible  in  argument 
were  not  sorry  to  see  other  interests  enjoy- 
ing a  smilar  protection.  The  Sugar  Duties 
were  looked  upon  as  the  buttress  and  bul- 
wark of  the  Com  Laws ,  it  was  felt  that 
the  landed  interest  and  the  West-India 
interest  were  exactly  alike  in  regard  to 
protection,  and  must  support  each  other.  He 
should  listen  with  considerable  anxiety  to 
what  might  fall  from  the  Government  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate — if  they  should  be 
able  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  subject— if 
they  could  allay  the  apprehensions  which 
existed  so  widely  and  extensively  amongst 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes ; 
and  should  tell  him  that  his  Motion  would 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
course,  it  would  not  be  his  duty  as  it  could 
not  be  his  wish,  or  that  of  his  hon.  Friend* 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  consummation  of  that  which  they  so 
much  desired.  But  if  they  did  not  receive 
any  such  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
Government  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  already  too  long  postponed,  and  which 
could  not  remain  longer  in  its  present  state 
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he  should,  in  that  case,  call  upon  the  House 
to  come  to  the  rescue,  ana  he  thought 
they  would  not  discharge  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  important  interests  involvedi 
if  they  did  not,  hy  affirming  the  resolution 
he  was  about  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chair,  convey  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  their  confident  belief  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  those  great  interests 
could  no  longer  be  trifled  with,  and  when 
they  must  place  the  great  commercial  in* 
terests  of  the  country  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing,  by  renewing  the  commercial 
relations  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  if 
they  could  now  do  so,  with  the  Brazils, 
and,  above  all,  by  altering  our  customs 
duties  on  the  chief  articles  of  Bnudlian 
produce,  more  especially  on  the  great  arti- 
cle of  sugar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
to  the  Brasils  our  desire  to  extend  and  con- 
tinue those  commercial  relations  which  now 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
both.    He  would  now  move, 

**  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  representing  to  Her  Majesty  the 
great  importance  to  this  country  of  the  trade 
with  the  Empire  of  the  Brazils,  and  humbly 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Brazils/' 

Mr.  Ewari  seconded  the  Motion.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  complain  that  no 
satisfactory  result  had  been  obtained  from 
the  recent  negotiations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Brazils  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  The  Government 
made  no  progress  in  their  attempts  to  put 
down  slavery  in  the  Brazils  by  negotia- 
tion, while  they  had  placed  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  that  country  in  the 
greatest  danger.  This  question  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  was  important  to  every  con- 
sumer in  this  country.  The  great  burthen 
of  those  duties  fell  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  compelled  to  consume  an  adul- 
terated article.  The  onus  probandi  was 
with  the  Members  of  the  Government  op- 
posite, to  inform  the  House  what  result,  if 
any,  had  attended  their  negotiations — 
what  their  intentions  were  with  regard  to 
West-India  interests,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do  in  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  in  this  country.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give 
effect  to  those  sound  principles  of  free- 
trade  which  he  had  already  enunciated  in 
fk  certain  periodical  publicatioii.    At  for 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  near  him,  he  knew 
that  he  was  restrained  from  acting  as  hia 
own  sense  of  what  was  right  would  prompt 
him  to  do  by  the  powerful  combination 
behind  him.  Tliere  were  the  West  and 
East  India  interests  united,  forming  a  vast 
'*  duopoly,"  which  prevented  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  from  carrying  into  effect  his 
own  sounder  principles. 

Mr.  Gladstone:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  nothing  will  fall  from  me  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make 
in  reply  to  the  observations  which  have 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  brought  forward  this  Motion,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded me,  which  can  justly  give  rise  to  the 
inference  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  in  any  manner  indifferent  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade  which  erists  between  this 
country  and  the  Braails.  Neither  do  I 
desire  it  to  be  inferred,  from  anything  I 
may  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  perfectly  satis* 
fled  with  the  present  state  of  the  Customs' 
law  with  respect  to  sugar,  if  it  be  simply 
viewed  as  a  commercial  or  a  mercantile 
subject  of  consideration.  Sir,  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  I  trust  nothing  will  fall  from 
me  which  could  have  the  enect  of  convey- 
ing to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  or  to 
the  people  out  of  doors,  the  slightest  inti« 
mation  of  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  think  proper  to  pursue 
during  this  Session  of  Parliament  with 
respect  to  any  one  item  of  the  Import  Du- 
ties. It  is  with  some  regret  I  state  this, 
because  both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  have  signified  it  as  their  in- 
tention to  draw  from  the  Government  some 
intimation  as  to  their  intentions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law  affecting  sugar,  coffee,  and 
copper.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  good 
sense  of  hon.  Members  will  convince  them 
that  no  person  holding  office  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country,  who  had  learned 
so  much  as  the  A  B  C  of  his  duties,  can 
allow  himself,  by  a  discussion  which  has 
been  promoted  at  the  instance  of  a  single 
individual,  to  be  led  into  a  declaration  of 
the  financial  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  an  earlier  period  of  die 
Session  than  was  necessary.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  draw  any  such  conclusion 
from  what  I  may  think  it  necessary  to  sayj 
I  can  only  tell  them  that  they  will  draw 
them  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  I 
should  wish  them  to  recollect  that  the 
chances  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  their 
being  ia  the  wrong.    Sir,  in  adrertixig  to 
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tlwtcnnsaftiiisaddraM,  ImuHMlidlthtf 
House  to  negative  the  filotion  of  tbe  rigbt 
boD.  Gentlemen  opposite.  The  language 
of  it  zaisesy  and  is  intended  to  raise  tke  ar-* 
goaient  that  measures  might  have  been 
properly  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern' 
mettt  for  the  eitension  of  our  oottmercial 
nlations  with  Braail  which  have  not  been 
taken ;  and  likewise  on  another  ground  do 
I  ask  the  House  to  negative  the  Motion, 
aanely,  the  language  of  the  address  ap- 
pears to  me  to  lay  down  the  prineiple  that 
we  are  to  adopt  sueh  measures  as  may  give 
extension  to  our  commercial  relations  with 
theBrazilsi  absolutely  and  irrespectively  of 
other  considerations^  and  without  reference 
to  the  eflbcts  which  must  naturally  be  pro- 
duced by  soeh  a  eonrse.  Sir,  we  have  also 
contended  that  this  subject  could  not  be 
properly  coasidefed  on  a  commercial  ground 
aoldy,  but  as  one  which  materially  affects 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
is  impossible^  therefore,  for  us  to  assent  to 
the  adoption  of  an  address,  which — by  im« 
plicatioa  at  all  events— asserts  the  very 
contrary.  With  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  Government  have  stood  in  respect  to 
oox  commeitial  interests  with  Braail,  what 
has  already  occurred  is,  I  think,  enouflh  to 
show  thai  we  are  by  no  means  indlrorent 
to  tbe  most  in^pmrtant  inteteste  of  the  pub- 
lic; The  ri§^t  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has 
taunted  us  tounight  beoause  indeed,  in  the 
Customs  law  of  1842,  we  proposed  a  change 
i»  tbelawaiBSsctine  the  importatian  of  Cof- 
fee from  the  BranU,  the  toidency  of  which 
law  was  to  facilitate  considerably  the  intro- 
duction of  coffee  into  this  country.  Sir,  it  is 
true  thai  at  the  daoa  of  such  alteration  in 
the  law  rdating  to  coffee^  it  was  announced 
that  another  change  in  that  law  m^t  pos- 
sibly famish  matter  for  consideration  at 
another  time.  It  is  true  that  so  £ur  as 
that  change  went,  it  tended  to  bring  Bra- 
ailian  oonee  into  this  couniryf  but  I  do 
not  think  that  a  sufficient  change  was  made 
in  that  law,  to  fiirm  the  foundation  of  a 
taont  from  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  that 
we  had  been  thns  guilty  of  encouragittg  an 
artide  of  slave-produce.  If  it,  however, 
olbra  such  a  ground  for  comment  from  tbe 
n^t  hon.  Gentleman,  it  also  affinrds  a 
ipnond  for  skowinf^  that  the  Government 
u  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce. Sir,  there  were  many  other  articles 
of  Braoilian  production  not  unimportant 
in  which  changes  were  made  in  the  year  of 
1842,  and  it  was  but  just  and  fair  that  such 
alterations  should  be  made.  Considering 
tbe  iSuiUtiea  wUcb  wo  hafeeajoyed  in  oor 


trade  with  Braoil ;  considerfng  the  heavy 
duties  we  have  maintained  on  somo  of  the 
principal  articles  of  Brasilian  production,  it 
was  thought  both  just  and  fair  that  a  re* 
duction  £oold  be  made  in  the  duties  of 
certain  of  those  articles.  The  dnties  on 
hides,  rosewood,  and  coeoa,  with  a  vttiety 
of  other  articles,  secondary  articles  no  doubts 
but  still  not  unimportant,  were  much  re*> 
dueed  in  1842.  It  was  also  intimated  in 
this  House  at  that  period,  and  it  has  sinet 
been  intimated,  that  the  great  artide  of 
eoffee,  which  constitutes  the  two-fifths  or 
the  one-half  of  the  whole  exports  of  the 
Braails,  is  an  ortkle  with  which  the  Go^ 
vcmment  was  prepared  to  deal^  without 
making  the  changes  in  the  law  aflRieting  it 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  law  affe<ft<» 
inff  slavery  or  the  Slave  Trade.  I  am  now 
only  arguing  the  commercial  part  of  Iho 
question.  With  raspect  to  cotton,  it  is  nolo, 
rions  that  the  duty  upon  it  is  very  modeMt0» 
when  we  consider  it  without  any  feferenco 
to  the  country  from  which  it  is  imporiod* 
Our  manufacturers  make  their  clum  to 
relief  from  the  duty  upon  this  article  on 
the  ground  of  dimioubed  ability  to  compete 
with  their  rivals  abroad.  1  do  not  mean  10 
ray  one  word  heroi  either  for  or  against  tUe 
duty.  So  far,  however,  ae  the  duty  bring 
moderate,  and  other  dreumstanoes  attend* 
ing  it  bring  eonrideftd,  this  article  of  cot'- 
ton  from  the  Brazils  stands  in  the  aaoie 
situation  as  cotton  from  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  treated  avowedly  as  a  ample 
question  of  revenue,  and  thus  it  will  con« 
tinue.  As  to  coffee,  a  dieht  change  baa 
taken  place  in  Brarilian  coffee.  In  the  year 
1842,  a  readiness  was  expressed,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  part  of  our  oommer* 
cial  arrangements,  to  introduce  further  and 
very  conriderable  changes  in  favour  of  Bra- 
rilian catke.  With  respect  to  cotton,  the 
pesent  state  of  the  law  is  favourable  to  its 
introduction;  and  therefore,  although  I 
grant  that  what  I  am  now  urging  is  no 
ground  for  refuring  to  give  further  exten- 
rion  to  oor  oommereial  relations  with  Braril 
if  it  can  be  Intimately  given,  yet  it  is 
material  to  observe  that  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  that  country,  no 
less  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  expcvta« 
ble  products.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  given  advantages  to  the  produce  of 
the  Brasils,  and  have  expressed  tkdr  readi- 
ness to  give  further  advanuges.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  great  difficulty  which  ottaebei 
to  this  question,  is,  aa  is  well  known,  ooil* 
nected  with  the  question  of  Sngar  |  bat  it 
is  not  equally  well  known  that  tho  Siigav 
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eiportad  firom  Bmil  at  tlie  pmeot  period 
ooostitutci  only  ono-fifth  pari  of  the  whole 
export*  of  that  country.  The  right  hon. 
G^tleman  very  fairly  and  candidly  ^polcv 
giaed  for  the  defects  of  his  atatiitica ;  I 
ihould  wish  to  make  a  similar  apology, 
because  the  statistics  of  Biazil  are  as  de- 
fectiTe  as  can  well  be  conceived;  but  I 
have  taken  pains  to  obtain  the  reports 
of  the  French  Consul,  which  afford  the  best 
evidence  to  be  had  on  that  important  sub* 
ject.  This  paper  is  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Brasil,  and  it  appears  that  on  an 
average  c(f  five  years,  from  1837  to  1841, 
the  total  annual  exports  of  Braail  amounted 
in  value  to  5,500.000/.  sterlmg.  Of  that 
5,500,000/.,  2,000,000/.  was  in  cofiee, 
1,540,000/.  was  b  cotton,  1,100,000/.  was 
in  Sugar,  and  the  remaining  1,5009000/.  in 
other  artidea.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  article  with  re[j|ard  to  which  we  have 
80  much  protection  is  the  article  of  Sugar, 
eonstitutiag  one-fifth  of  the  exportable  pro- 
duce of  die  cooatry.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  believe,  it  is  even  less  than  that 
proportion ;  but«  at  theiame  time,  I  argue 
that  if  a  change  in  our  law  were  to  be 
made,  fiivonraUe  to  the  introduction  of 
Bni^yba  Sugar,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
table  of  Brankian  exports,  in  a  laqjer  pro- 
portion than  it  appears  at  present.  As 
reelects  the  argoments  whidi  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  always  psoduecd 
with  regard  to  Sugar,  it  is  not  ncoemary, 
perhaps  that  I  should  go  at  any  length  into 
the  grounds  of  those  arguments.  They  were 
stat&  very  much  in  detail  in  the  year 
1841 ;  and  in  that  year  we  could  not  daim 
altogether  the  ment  of  originality  as  to 
those  arguaunts,  because  we  took  theai»  in 
some  degree,  ixoin  the  tight  boo.  Gentle- 
ann  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  who  had  used  those  arguments  with 
his  usual  fiirce  in  1840,  although  he  did 
not  use  them  m  strongly  as  others  had  done. 
We  took  them  also  hma  a  hig^  authority 
of  the  late  Government,  Lord  Moiitea^, 
who,  in  1889,  used  very  strong  ezpresssons 
on  the  subject;  and  when  niy  hon.  Friend 
the  Seconder  of  the  present  Motion  pro» 
posed  a  reduethxn  of  the  Sugsr  Duties  in 
that  year.  Lord  Montea^  emphatically 
saii  that,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
doiiD  of  the  clonics  of  this  country  to  a 
preference^  on  whidi  he  did  not  thmk  it 
nesMsary  to  give  any  opinion ;  ami^  in  the 
sseond  ^aee^  he  withheld  hb  assent  from 
the  pcepoml  ftom  the  peculiar  stale  of 
-^*  -^"^  respect  te  the  Slave  Trade, 
en  it  WM  koowB  that  the 


Brasils  furnished  a  great  market  for  slaves^ 
and  gave  encouragement  to  the  Slave 
Trade,  it  behoved  the  Houae  to  pause  b»> 
fore  they  gave  encouragement  to  the  trade, 
by  creating  an  additioul  market.  1  must 
confess-^although  the  ri|ht  hon.  Gentk' 
man  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any 
man  can  losik  into  this  question,  and  after 
looking  into  it,  resist  it  on  grounds  eon* 
nected  with  the  Slave  Trade— that  I  never 
was  made  acquainted  vrith  a  chain  of  sea* 
soning  which  appears  more  dear  and  in* 
superable,  than  that  which  gm  to  prove 
that  the  effect  of  the  propositions  which 
have  been  made  for  the  admission  of  Bm< 
silian  Sugar  into  this  country,  if  worth 
anything,  if  not  utter  tnsh,  will  he  to 
aihance  the  value  of  BrasUian  Snpof, 
to  encourage  and  extend  the  psodnstaon 
of  Braailian  sugar*  to  give  to  the  plan* 
ter  of  the  Braails  the  inducement  to  seek 
the  augmentation  of  the  means  of  cults* 
vatioa;  and  we  aU  know  that  there  ie 
but  one  quarter  in  whidi,  lor  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  nidog  sugar,  he  can  seek  the 
meana  of  extended  cultivatioa,  vis.,  thn 
unhappy  land  of  Africa.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  attempt  to  gian^^"^ 
thatpropodtion;  no  man  has  attrnptad  to 
grapple  with  it.  He  taunted  this  pmrty,  ee 
this  House,  or  the  coontry,  with  its  ineon- 
sisteacy;  what  has  that  to  do  with  tlH 
ssatter?  Does  it  prove,  becanse  yon  can* 
not  give  ceaqilcte  freedom,  yon  are  te  die* 
regard  practual  e&cts?  Does  it  piave, 
because  you  may  not  do  some  things,  yen 
are  to  refrain  horn  domg  others?  Dees 
it  prove  thai  it  is  ridiculeui,  sn  the  light 
hen.  Gentleman  seems  to  suppose,  to 
entertain  objeetions  to  the  admnsiua  of 
Brasilkn  sugar,  on  the  gnmnd  that  thn 
adoussmn,  however  desirahle  on  every 
eommeadal  ground,  mnst,  and  wonld  nn- 
cessarily,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  most 
powerful  effect  in  stimulating  the  Slave* 
trade  between  Africa  and  the  Brasile? 
The  r^  hon.  Gentleman  described  thn 
opposition,  if  intentionally  I  know  not, 
but  he  described  the  opposition  given  to 
this  proposition  from  consideratione  eon« 
nected  with  davery,  in  terms  far,  very  far 
indeed,  from  accurate.  He  etated  that 
it  was  oppoeed  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  give  encouragmneiit  to 
davery.  I  contenoC  on  the  oontiaty,  dms 
slavery  is  but  a  seoondary  element  in  tibn 
nmtter.  If  slavery  steed  aiene,  it  wooU 
be  a  very  different  question  from  what  is 
now  is,  oonaidexmg  the  ceorse  which  kis 
heentaken.    itisnotsinttlyaqpHatienof 
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He  did  not  mean  to  sa^  that,  to  the  whole 
of  tliis  extent,  or  anything  like  it,  the 
alteration  in  the  law  had  stimulated  the 
import  of  copper  ore  into  this  country,  for 
at  the  same  time  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  abolished  the  smelting  of  copper  ore  in 
bond.  But  the  analogy  of  the  case  was 
apparent.  Yet  they  had  departed,  in  the 
case  of  foreign  copper  ore  produced  by 
slave-labour,  from  the  system  which  they 
still  adhered  to  in  regani  to  foreign  sugar, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  slave-labour 
was  employed  in  its  cultivation.  The 
question  was  a  large  and  important  one,  if 
considered  in  reference  to  our  trade  with 
the  Brazils  alone;  but  there  was  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  the 
Brazilian  trade  alone  that  was  in  jeopardy. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  that  our  trade 
with  the  Spanish  West-Indies,  Cuba,  and 
Porto  Rico,  was  equally  in  danger,  and 
that  those  islands  would  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Brazils,  if  we  did  not  make  ar- 
rangements for  admitting  their  produce  $ 
aud  in  deciding  the  question,  it  was  im- 
portant to  look  to  the  interests  of  those 
branches  of  trade  which  were  connected 
with  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands,  to 
which  we  now  exported  British  produce  to 
the  extent  of  one  million.  These  consider- 
ations had  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  subject  was  far  too  serious  to  be 
shuffled  off  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  If 
they  waited  till  then,  they  would  see  the 
Sugar  Duties  Bill  passed  in  the  usual 
course,  and  the  Session  close  without  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  by  that  House ; 
they  would  find  in  November  that  our 
treaty  with  the  Brazils  had  expired,  and 
the  Brazilian  Government  had  taken  hos- 
tile measures,  and  with  fatal  effect,  against 
our  commerce.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
sat  by  and  allowed  this,'  they  would  be 
amenable  to  just  complaints  from  those 
upon  whose  interest  this  fatal  blow  would 
have  been  inflicted.  He  would  appeal, 
therefore,  to  those  hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country,  to  join  him  in 
urging  upon  the  Government  to  take  the 
only  course  which  could  save  those  interests 
from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threa- 
tened— he  especially  alluded  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile interests,  hut  he  did  not  appeal  to 
them  only  —  his  conscientious  conviction 
^vas,  that  to  those  hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented the  agricultural  interest,  the 
question  was  one  of  equal  importance.  He 
had  frequently  beard  those  hon.  Gentlemen 


declare,  that  agriculture,  trade  and  manu- 
factures, must  wax  and  wane  tc^ther, 
and  he  trusted  that  they  would  now  act 
upon  that  feeling,  and  not  support  the 
Government  in  a  course  which,  if  pursued, 
must  inflict  a  fatal  blow  on  some  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  ask,  what  in- 
terest could  the  Government  have  in  sup- 
porting the  British  West-India  interest 
against  the  general  interest;  and  if  he  did 
not  know  that  there  was  some  freemasonry 
carried  on  amongst  certain  interests  for 
their  own  purposes,  as  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral interests,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
they  had  none.  But  he  found  there  was, 
on  the  part  of  a  large  party,  who  supported 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Government,  very 
great  jealousy  of  any  advance  towards  a 
liberal  system  of  commercial  policy.  They 
had  heard  denunciations  proceeding  from 
powerful  quarters  recently  against  such  a 
policy,  and  the  determination  of  that  party 
not  to  allow  any  inroad  on  the  good  old 
system  of  protection  and  monopoly  had  been 
announced.  He  feared  that  these  denun- 
ciations applied  to  questions  of  this  kind, 
as  well  as  to  the  Com  Laws,  and  that 
many  persons  who  felt  that  the  present 
Com  Laws  was  not  defensible  in  argument 
were  not  sorry  to  see  other  interests  enjoy- 
ing a  smilar  protection.  The  Sugar  Duties 
were  looked  upon  as  the  buttress  and  bul- 
wark of  the  Cora  Laws,  it  was  felt  that 
the  landed  interest  and  the  West-India 
interest  were  exactly  alike  in  regard  to 
protection,  and  must  support  each  other.  He 
should  listen  with  considerable  anxiety  to 
what  might  fall  from  the  Government  in  the 
course  of  the  Debate — if  they  should  be 
able  to  give  satisfactory  assurance  to  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  subject — if 
they  could  allay  the  apprehensions  which 
existed  so  widely  and  extensively  amongst 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes  ; 
and  should  tell  him  that  his  Motion  would 
interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  such  a 
course,  it  would  not  be  his  duty  as  it  could 
not  be  his  wish,  or  that  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
to  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  consummation  of  that  which  they  so 
much  desired.  But  if  they  did  not  receive 
any  such  satisfactory  assurance  from  the 
Government  upon  a  subject  which  had 
been  already  too  long  postponed,  and  which 
could  not  remain  longer  in  its  present  state 
without  bjury  and  injustiee  to  ^QooaatiXt 
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he  should,  in  that  case,  call  upon  the  House 
to  come  to  the  lescue,  and  he  thought 
they  would  not  discharge  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  important  interests  involved, 
if  they  did  not,  hy  affirming  the  resolution 
he  was  about  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chair,  convey  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  their  confident  belief  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  those  great  interests 
oould  no  longer  be  trifled  with,  and  when 
they  must  place  the  great  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country  on  a  more  satisfac- 
tory footing,  by  renewing  the  commercial 
zelations  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  if 
they  could  now  do  so,  with  the  Brazils, 
and,  above  all,  by  altering  our  customs 
duties  on  the  chief  articles  of  Brazilian 
prodnoe,  more  especially  on  the  great  arti- 
cle of  sugar,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
to  the  Brasils  our  desire  to  extend  and  con- 
tinue those  commercial  relations  which  now 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  and 
which  were  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
both.    He  would  now  move, 

^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  representing  to  Her  Majesty  the 
great  importance  to  this  country  of  the  trade 
with  the  Empire  of  the  Brazils,  and  humbly 
praying  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  appear  best  odcolatea  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Brazils.'' 

Mr.  Ewari  seconded  the  Motiou.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  complain  that  no 
satisfactory  result  had  been  obtained  from 
the  recent  negotiations  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Brazils  on  the  subject  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  The  Government 
made  no  progress  in  their  attempts  to  put 
down  slavery  in  the  Brazils  by  negotia- 
tion, while  they  had  placed  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  that  country  in  the 
greatest  danger.  This  question  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  was  important  to  every  coo- 
somer  in  ibis  country.  The  great  burthen 
of  those  duties  fell  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  compelled  to  consume  an  adul- 
terated article.  The  onus  probandi  was 
with  the  Members  of  the  Government  op- 
posite, to  inform  the  House  what  result,  if 
any,  bad  attended  their  negotiations — 
what  their  intentions  were  with  regard  to 
West-India  interests,  and  what  they  pro- 
posed to  do  in  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  cooaomer  in  this  country.  He  trusted 
that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  would  give 
effect  to  those  sound  principles  of  free- 
trade  which  he  had  already  enunciated  in 
It  certain  periodical  pnblicatioQ.    Ai  for 
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the  right  bon.  Baronet  near  him,  he  knew 
that  he  was  restrained  from  acting  as  hia 
own  sense  of  what  was  right  would  prompt 
htm  to  do  by  the  powerful  combination 
behind  him.  There  were  the  West  and 
East  India  interests  united,  forming  a  vast 
**  duopoly/'  which  prevented  the  right 
bon.  Baronet  from  carrying  into  effect  his 
own  sounder  principles. 

Mr.  Gladstone:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust 
that  nothing  wUl  fall  from  me  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  make 
in  reply  to  the  observations  which  have 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  brought  forward  this  Motion,  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  immediately  pre. 
ceded  me,  which  can  justly  give  rise  to  the 
inference  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
is  in  any  manner  indifferent  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  trade  which  erists  betiveen  this 
country  and  the  Brazils.  Neither  do  I 
desire  it  to  be  inferred,  from  anything  I 
may  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied  with  the  present  state  of  the  Customs' 
law  with  respect  to  sugar,  if  it  be  amply 
viewed  as  a  commercial  or  a  mercantile 
subject  of  consideration.  Sir,  I  am  bound 
to  add  that  I  trust  nothing  will  fall  from 
me  which  oould  have  the  effect  of  convey- 
ing to  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite)  or  to 
the  people  out  of  doors,  the  slightest  inti« 
mation  of  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  may  think  proper  to  pursue 
during  this  Senion  of  Parliament  with 
respect  to  any  one  item  of  the  Import  Du- 
ties. It  is  with  some  r^ret  I  state  this, 
because  both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  have  signified  it  as  their  in- 
tention to  draw  from  the  Government  some 
intimation  as  to  their  intentions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  law  affecting  sugar,  coffee,  and 
copper.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  good 
aense  of  hon.  Members  will  convince  &em 
that  no  person  holding  office  in  the  Gro- 
vemment  of  this  country,  who  had  learned 
so  much  as  the  A  B  C  of  his  duties,  can 
allow  himself,  by  a  discussion  which  has 
been  promoted  at  the  instance  of  a  single 
individual,  to  be  led  into  a  declaration  of 
the  financial  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  an  eariier  period  of  the 
Session  than  was  necessary.  If  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  draw  any  such  conclusion 
from  what  I  may  think  it  neoeGsary  to  say« 
I  can  only  tell  them  that  they  wUl  draw 
them  upon  their  own  lesponsilnlity,  and  I 
should  wish  them  to  recollect  that  the 
chances  are  deddedly  in  favour  of  their 
being  in  the  wnmg.    Sir,  in  adterting  to 
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iatcrmeddle  with  domoUk  Inidtotumsy  that 
Her  Mtjeitf'i  Goverament  are  led  to  take 
the  broad  dutinctiony  and  to  include  not 
onlj  the  Slave-tnide  and  slavery,  but  it 
was  became  the  ilaveiy  of  Bnwtl  is  emen- 
tially  and  indiMoiubly  connected  with  the 
Slave  Trade.  If  the  tlavefy  of  the  Braails 
be  so  managed  and  worked  as  to  be  in 
effect  a  means  of  maintaining  the  Slave 
Trsde  of  the  Braails,  then,  I  say,  that  the 
Slave  Trade  of  the  Braails  connects  itself 
at  onoe  with  the  question,  which  is  no  do- 
mestic or  national  question*  but  a  question 
almost  taking  the  rank  of  a  question  of  in- 
ternational &W—4  question  of  humanity 
at  large-«-a  question  on  which  every  nation 
in  Europe  has  acquired  a  title  to  speak 
and  to  be  heaid,  and  on  which  Great 
Britain  has,  above  all,  a  title  to  speak, 
because  she  has  made  the  greatest  efforts. 
Having  endeavoured  to  explain  that  it  was 
from  no  deain  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 
nal institutions  of  Braail,  simply  consi- 
dend,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  did 
make  demands,  undoubtedly  of  a  national 
nature,  in  deference  to  unusual  and  pecu- 
liar carcumstaneet,  I  then  go  to  notice  the 
argument  of  the  right  Imn.  Gentleman, 
as  brought  against  Oovemment  in  regard 
to  their  inoonsiiteni^.  He  said,  that 
aomething  was  done  in  the  caas  of  coffee, 
and  that  a  wiltingncH  waa  expressed  to  do 
more  i  and  that  dthowh  it  might  be  true, 
that  the  eultivatioa  oTsugar  was  a  moro 
useful  labour,  than  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
yet  it  mattered  very  little  to  the  unhappy 
slave,  in  the  middle  passages,  whether  he 
vrere  to  be  carried  to  the  Braails  to  cultivate 
angar  or  ooffise,  as  far  as  the  horrors  of  the 
Slave  Trade  wero  concerned.  I  grant  you 
that  if  the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  likely 
to  have  the  same  effect  on  the  Slave  Trade 
as  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  argument 
would  be  valid,  but  the  difference  is  thia, 
that  to  cultivate  sugar,  slaves  will  be  car- 
ried across  the  Atkntic ;  to  cultivate  co&e 
tfa^  will  not,  because  the  cultivation  of 
eome  can  be  carried  on  more  economically 
by  freemen  than  by  slaves.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee  adapts  itself  to  the  capabili- 
ties  of  the  family,  it  is  a  cultivation  in 
which  not  only  men,  but  women,  boys  and 
girls,  can  find  a  place.  It  does  not  carry 
women  alaves  across  the  Atlantic<-^the 
proportion  is  only  one^fourth ;  but  the 
eultivatioa  at  sugar  carries  young  men,  the 
great  mass  under  twenty  years  of  agie, 
valuable  for  hard  labour,  out  of  whom  a 
frw  years'  labour  can  be  got  before  they 
sink  into  the  gmva.    If  yoo  look  to  the 


increase  of  oofiee,  you  will  find  it  is  per. 
fectly  easy,  in  the  western  hemisphero,  fiir 
cofl&e,  the  produce  of  free  labour,  to  eom« 
pete  with  slave-grown  coffee.  St.  Domingo 
exports  5,000,000  lbs.  of  coflbe.  I  never 
heard  that  thero  was  more  difficulty  in 
raising  cofiee  in  St.  Domingo  than  in  the 
Braaihi,  but  St.  Domingo  exports  no  sugar. 
If  we  are  to  take  experience  for  our 
guide,  I  say  it  does  appear  it  is  perfectly 
easy  and  practicable  to  raiae  caSet  by  free 
labour;  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  tlwt  if 
the  duty  on  coffee  in  this  country  or  any* 
where  else  were  to  be  so  altered  to-monow 
as  to  atimulate  the  cultivation  of  eoS»  in 
the  Braails,  it  would  lead  to  an  increased 
cultivation ;  but  it  would  be  the  intenat 
of  the  Braails  to  endeavour  to  supply  the 
means  of  that  increase  by  free  labour,  and 
not  by  sending  to  Africa.  He  did  not 
dwell  mainly  on  that ;  he  stated  the  oon« 
duct  of  the  present  Government  as  to  cop- 
per oro  in  1842,  and  made  an  argument 
on  that  sulject  to  which  I  shall  presently 
advert  But  I  will  say  this,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  present  Government  had  been 
guilty  of  die  grossest  injustice,  I  oaro  not 
how  gross,  in  their  meaaure  as  to  eopper, 
would  it  follow  that  it  befitted  the  House 
of  Commons  to  ov^look  practical  queitiooa 
in  connection  with  the  augar  duties  ?  Baft 
I  deny  the  inconsistency.  The  ri^t  hen. 
Gentleman  said,  that  he  had  an  aoco* 
muktion  of  fiusts  which  rendered  his  case 
most  triumphant  He  said,  that  if  one 
description  of  hibour  was  moro  weary  and 
wasting  than  another,  it  waa  the  labour  of 
the  slave  in  mines;  he  showed  that  tho 
present  Government  had  so  reduoed  the 
duties  on  the  admission  of  foreign  eopper 
ore,  that  whereas  formerly  thero  waa 
scarcely  any  copper  oro  entered  for  con- 
sumption, yet,  that  since  that  period  a 
consideraUe  quantity  had  been  so  entered ; 
he  said,  that  we  had  encouraged  the  labour 
of  slaves  in  mines,  in  order  to  get  that  oro; 
having  shown  that,  he  said,  "  This  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  the  case  of  Braailian 
sugar }  only  do  for  sugar  what  you  have 
done  for  copper  oro.*'  His  argument 
would  be  very  strong  if  it  wero  true,  but 
it  is  altogether  wanting  in  resemblance  in 
the  main  part  of  the  case.  The  right  faon. 
Gentleman  appears  to  labour  u^r  the 
delusion  that  the  measuro  taken  In  1S42 
was  a  measuro  paased  in  favour  of  the  im- 
porter of  copper  oro,  to  increase  the  facili* 
ties  of  bringing  eopper  oro  to  this  country. 
[Mr.  Lahcuchire.'^li  has  done  so.]  I  aay» 
that  neither  wm  it  the  olgect  «f  thil 
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•ItMitkm  to  do  tbftt,  nor  has  it  been  the 
eftct.  Yoa  show  me  that  eonnderable 
quantities  have  been  introduced ;  you  have 
not  shown  the  quantities  now  entered  for 
eonsnmption.  You  stand  upon  that  dis- 
tinetion— you  will  not  take  into  yonr  eon- 
■derstion  commercial  results— tou  will 
not  condescend  to  ask  whether  it  was  a 
Ikvonr  to  the  importer  of  copper  ore,  but 
beeaose  the  form  happened  to  be  techni* 
cally  the  same  as  that  in  which  a  favour 
might  be  granted,  you  come  forward  and 
demand  that  a  nmilar  favour  should  be 
granted  as  to  sugar.  No  doubt  the  whole 
qnantitv  imported  may  have  increased,  but 
tf  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  call  for  a 
apeciication  of  the  countries  from  which  it 
lum  eome,  he  will  6nd  that  there  has  been 
no  increase  npon  that  imported  which  is 
iniied  by  the  labour  of  slaves ;  on  the  oon- 
tiAfy  he  will  find,  that  in  the  imports  of 
oie  raised  by  slave-labour  there  has  been 
actually  a  diminution^  the  fact  being  that 
the  large  quantity  came  from  Chile,  where 
slavery  does  not  prevail.  But,  Sir^  I  stand 
npon  the  practical  effect  of  the  change  we 
eseeted.  The  change  we  made  in  respect 
of  copper  ore  in  1842,  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  favour  to  the  producers  of  copper  ore 
in  foreign  countries.  Our  object  was  to 
nrateet  the  smeltine  power  of  this  country 
by  ft  rednetion  in  Ae  duty,  to  allow  them 
to  compete  with  the  rival  manufacturers 
on  the  Contfaient.  Still  it  was  not  for  the 
pnrpoaea  of  protection  alone  s  it  was  in- 
tenM  to  benefit  the  Treasury  of  this 
oountry,  and  in  our  Treasury  the  differ- 
ence baa  been  placed.  A  great  distinction 
exists  between  copper  ore  and  sugar.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  regard  to 
sugar  we  do  not  grow  enough  for  our  own 
consumption,  but  that  in  regard  to  copper 
ore  we  are  an  exporting  country.     I  will 

g've  the  risht  hon.  Gentleman  the  very 
St  authonty  upon  the  subject.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  number  of  letters  which  1 
have  received  from  divers  places.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  taunted  us  with  doing 
diat  lor  copper  ore  which  we  refuse  to  do 
lor  sugar— that  we  gave  great  additional 
ftdfities  to  the  importation  of  copper  ore; 
and  says  he,  do  the  same  for  sugar.  Sir, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  New 
York,  in  whidi  the  writer  states  that  cop- 
per  ofe  is  now  largely  sent  to  that  country 
for  the  purpose  of  being  smelted,  in  place 
of  being  sent  to  England.  [Mr.  Labou- 
Aerei  Beerase  you  £ive  done  away  with 
die  privilege  of  smelting  in  bond.]  Un- 
dM^lvMlj;  hot  tint  is  only  one  dind- 


vantage,  and  the  adrantage  we  have  gained 
is  infinitely  mater.  The  intention  of  the 
change  which  we  made  was  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  smelter,  or  at  least  that 
he  should  be  enabled  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion. I  believe  that  he  is  now  in  a  worse 
position  than  he  was  in  1842,  but  1  also 
believe  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  change 
we  made,  but  is  to  be  fairly  attributed  to 
the  very  depressed  state  cf  the  markets  for 
his  produce.  But,  Sir,  can  anything  be 
more  vague  or  unsatisfactory  than  to  say, 
because  you  have  made  a  change  in  the 
law  regulating  the  importation  of  copper 
ore,  therefore  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  importation  of  sugar, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  fact,  that  by  so 
doing  we  would  give  the  greatest  en- 
couragement to  slave-labour,  and  by  ft 
natural  consequence  to  the  Slave  Tnde. 
Then,  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
inconvenience  that  this  country  has  suf- 
fered, I  do  not  mean  to  take  my  stand 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  price  of  sugar  has 
been  moderate.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man commented  strongly  on  the  statements 
made  by  my  noble  Friend,  the  Member 
for  Liverpool,  as  to  the  price.  I  can  only 
answer  for  my  own  estimate,  and  I  leave 
my  noble  Friend  to  reply  for  himself.  In 
passing  I  may  mention  that  my  estimate- 
that  upon  which  I'founded  my  calculations 
— was,  that  there  would  be  an  importation 
of  207,000  cwts.  Now,  Sir,  that  anddoa- 
tion  was  exactly  verified — the  importation 
was  207,000  cwts.  I  must  admit,  that  in 
1 843,  the  importation  wasbo  1 204,000cwts., 
and  I  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
benefit  of  the  difference.  But  I  maintain, 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  show  that  no  great  inconve- 
nience results  from  the  law  in  its  present 
shape  that  is  not  a  suffident  reason  for  abid- 
ing by  it,  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  infliction 
of  some  inconvenience,  and  the  possilnlity 
of  placing  things  on  a  better  footing  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  do  not  Justify 
us  in  overlooking  all  other  circumstances. 
Sir,  I  wOl  not  trouble  the  House  with 
going  into  the  question  of  prices ;  but  if 
we  take  a  period  of  three  years  since  the 
pnypontions  of  the  late  Government  were 
soade,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  prieea  of 
diat  period  were  the  most  moderate  prices 
of  any  which  have  prevailed  in  thia  eoun- 
try  since  the  time  slavery  was  abolished— 
there  can  be  no  doobt  of  the  tmth  of  dmt 
proposition ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
that  the  haleyondaji  for  low  prisaawm 
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in  the  time  of  slavery— >th(Me  were  the 
days  for  cheap  sugar  j  and  the  question 
now  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
whether  we  will  again  go  back  to  those 
days,  and  have  cheap  sugar  from  Brazil, 
and  thereby  afford  every  encouragement  to 
slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade,  which  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  country  to  attempt 
to  exterminate.  The  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man  wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Ellis  was  to  be  attributed  not  to  any  want 
of  temper  or  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Bnunlians,  but  to  the  dogged  resolution  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce 
considerations  of  humanity,  and  insist  on 
introducing  stipulations  concerning  slavery, 
into  what  was  a  strictly  commercial  nego- 
ciation*  Now,  Sir,  that  was  not  at  all  the 
case.  It  is  very  true,  that  Mr.  Ellis  failed 
in  effecting  the  object  for  which  he  was 
dispatched*  It  is  true  that,  among  other 
things,  Mr.  Ellis  was  empowered  to  deal 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  on  terms 
of  mutual  advantage,  and  to  tell  them  that 
they  would  be  admitted  to  send  Sugar  to 
England  upon  modified  terms,  on  condition 
that  they  made  concessions  respecting  the 
Slave  Trade.  But,  Sir,  it  was  not  on  that 
proposition  that  thenegociation  was  broken 
off— it  was  upon  a  demand  made  by  Brazil. 
And  I  consider  it  due  to  Mr.  Ellis  to  say 
that  there  is  but  one  opinion,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  that  Gentleman^s  con- 
duct, or  in  the  ability  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  neffociation,  to  justify  any  one 
in  coming  to  tne  conclusion  that  the  want 
of  success  was  attributable  to  him.  The 
honour,  straightforwardness  and  ability  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  acknowledged  on 
both  sides.  The  demand  made  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  was  this — they  said, 
**  We  will  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  you  if  you  will  admit  our  staple  pro. 
duction  into  the  markets  of  Great  Britain 
at  a  differential  duty  " — not  of  one  tenth 
of  the  value  5  ''  but  at  a  differential  duty 
of  one-tenth  more  than  the  duty  you  levy 
upon  Sugar,  the  produce  of  your  own 
colonies,*'  The  first  demand  was  for  an 
absolute  equality — that  their  Sugar,  the 
produce  of  African  slaves,  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  payment  of  the  same  duty  as 
the  Sugar  produced  by  the  free  labour  of 
Jamaica  or  Demerara.  Remember,  not 
one-tenth  of  the  value>  but  at  one-tenth 
of  the  duty.  Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  duty 
le?ied  upon  Su^r,  the  produce  of  Bri- 


tish colonies,  to  be  25s.,  the  demaad 
made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  was, 
that  the  maximum  of  duty  to  be  levied 
upon  the  slave  Sugar  of  Brazil  should  be 
27<.  6d^  Sir,  if  my  recoUectbn  serves 
me  right,  it  was  upon  that  demand  being 
made  and  persisted  in,  that  it  was  consi-* 
dered  utterly  hopeless  to  pursue  the  nego- 
ciation  any  further.  Now,  Sir,  although  the 
hon.  Gendeman  who  seconded  this  Motion 
(Mr.  Ewart)  has  declared  that  he  is  in  fii- 
vour  of  an  absolute  equality  on  the  duties 
on  sugar,  either  from  our  own  possessLons 
or  those  of  other  countries,  still  I  think  it 
is  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country,  that  so  long  as 
differential  duties  are  recognised,  there  is  a 
very  strong  claim  for  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  sugar-growers  of  our  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Not  on  behalf  of  the  East  Inoies, 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Mauritius,  where  the 
supply  of  labour  is  now  comparatively 
abundant,  but  on  behalf  of  the  West  India 
colonies,  where  the  scarcity  of  labour  has 
been  produced  by  our  legislation.  I  call 
for  protection,  and  surely  that  L^islature 
which  caused  the  deficiency  of  labour,  will 
not  altogether  abolish  that  protection  which 
they  now  enjoy,  and  which  I  think  is  their 
due  ?  I  may  as  well  state  to  the  House, 
because  it  will  be  made  known  in  the 
Brazils,  what  where  the  terms  which  were 
offered  by,  and  the  demands  made  on  be. 
half  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  And, 
Sir,  I  must  say  that,  whether  owing  to  dis- 
cussions in  this  House,  wherein  our  trade 
with  Brazil  has  been  treated  as  the  only 
one  which  was  worth  a  moment's  consider- 
ation, or  from  whatever  other  cause  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  Gentlemen  who  are  charged 
with  the  Government  of  that  country  are 
labouring  under  very  false  impressions  upon 
that  head.  They  would  not  allow,  for  a 
moment,  that  a  Treaty  of  reciprocity  was  a 
fair  and  equal  Treaty  between  the  two 
nations.  Equality  of  duties  on  ships,  and 
equality  in  respect  of  duties  on  goods, 
placing  us  on  a  similar  footing  with  other 
countries,  they  conceived  and  maintained 
was  conferring  a  great  boon  upon  this 
country,  and  they  demanded  an  equivalent 
for  that  imaginary  boon.  Now,  Sir,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  with  regard  to 
Tariff  Treaties,  there  are  always  very  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Whether  it  arise 
from  ignorance  or  selfishness— <ir  from  our 
always  taking  a  personal  in  place  of  a  na- 
tionid  view  of  any  question,  still  there  are 
always  extreme  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
entering  into  those  Treaties ;  but  that  any 
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oonntry  ahoold  deliberately  take  up  the  no- 
tion that  a  perfect  equality  was  granting  a 
great  boon  to  the  other  party  is  certainly  as- 
toniflhing;  however,  that  was  the  case  with 
the  Brazilians,  and  the  difficulty  appeared 
to  us  so  great,  that  we  considered  it  hope- 
less to  proceed  with  the  negotiations  until 
a  very  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
temper  and  feelings  of  the  Brazilian  Go- 
vernment. When  the  Chevalier  Ribeiro 
arrived  in  this  country,  he  made  the  de- 
mand which  I  have  detailed  to  the  House, 
and  as  a  compensation  he  offered  to  nego- 
ciate  with  respect  to  two  articles  of  com- 
merce, certainly  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance— viz.,  cottons  and  woollen  goods. 
The  terms  he  offered  were  such  as  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  Ids  Government  were 
determined  to  act  On  the  part  of  the 
Brazils,  he  engaged  not  to  tax  our  woollen 
goods  at  a  higher  rate  than  20  per  cent. — 
and  upon  the  cottons  of  England,  which 
constitutes  nearly  three-fifths  of  our  trade, 
he  would  consent  that  they  should  not  be 
taxed  over  40  per  cent.,  while  he  offered  us 
the  wide  margin  of  2s.  6d,  on  the  respective 
sugars  of  our  West  Indian  possessions ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  generously  offered  that 
upon  our  coarse  cottons — for  our  exports  of 
that  article  to  the  Brazils  are  all  for  the 
slaves,  and  are  therefore,  coarse — he  con- 
sents that  they  shall  not  be  taxed  at  more 
than  the  moderate  impost  of  40  per  cent, 
and  by  the  same  Treaty,  every  other  pri- 
vilege which  we  now  enjoy  was  to  be  given 
up  into  the  bargain.  And,  further.  Sir, 
this  Treaty  which  was  to  confer  such  a 
boon  upon  us,  was  to  come  into  operation 
insianier^  and  abolish  the  present  Treaty, 
under  which  we  pay  only  15  per  cent,  and 
are  under  no  restrictions  whatever.  Now, 
I  have  no  doubt  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
may  suppose  that  these  high  duties  were 
to  be  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  that  the  2s,  6d.  differential  duty  was 
one  of  protection.  But  not  even  that  conso- 
lation remains  to  us,  because  it  appears  that 
under  the  influence  of  the  wild  dreams  in 
which  they  indulge  respecting  their  power 
and  the  importance  of  their  trade,  a  deli- 
berate determination  has  been  taken  to  raise 
a  commercial  marine  in  the  Brazils,  and  es- 
tablish manufactures  all  over  the  country. 
Those  duties  of  30  and  40  per  cent,  were 
not  to  be  raised  as  a  revenue  and  to  meet 
any  financial  difficulties — no,  they  were  to 
be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
manufactures  they  were  about  to  establish. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  a 
statement  made  bv  some  gentleman  holding 
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a  situation  in  Brazil  similar  to  one  of  our 
directors  to  the  Board  of  Customs.  I  will 
answer  this  authority  by  the  dictum  of 
one  who  may  be  looked  on  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1843,  the  report  was  published,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  lauded  as  being 
the  production  of  a  rational  man.  To  that 
report  was  appended  a  decree  under  which 
the  commission  was  constituted.  After  the 
constitution  of  the  commission,  however,  a 
law  was  passed,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
create  a  protective  system,  and  under  colour 
of  that  to  raise  a  cotton  manufacture.  And 
what  does  the  House  suppose  the  standard 
of  protection  to  be. ^ — 60  per  cent.  I  And 
not  only  that,  but  those  wise  and  provident 
legislators,  apprehensive  that  60  per  cent, 
might  not  prove  effective,  thought  it  right 
to  provide  that  in  case  more  was  necessary 
more  should  be  granted  ?  Owing  to  such 
demands— ^  to  such  principles  being  assumed 
— looking  to  what  was  offered  in  return  for 
our  slight  of  our  own  colonies,  and  to  the 
avowed  object  of  raising  up  a  protective 
system  on  the  most  unequal  terms,  I 
maintain  the  Government  was  justified — 
setting  aside  every  consideration  of  Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade — in  regarding  as  per- 
fectly hopeless  negotiations  on  such  a  com- 
mercial basis.  I  do  not.  Sir,  mean  to  say 
for  a  moment  that  there  was  anything  of- 
fensive in  the  conduct  of  the  Chevalier  Ri- 
beiro —  quite  the  contrary,  but  he  was 
fettered;  and  upon  commercial  grounds 
alone,  leaving  out  of  sight  all  those  con- 
nected with  humanity,  the  terms  offered 
were  such  that  no  Minister  could  entertain 
them.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  expressed  an  opinion  that, 
while  a  general  Treaty  of  Imports  and  Ex- 
ports was  broken  off,  the  two  countries 
should  continue  their  commercial  confidence 
and  equality  of  dealing,  he  fully  assented  to 
it  as  that  on  which  the  Government  was 
prepared  to  act.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to 
the  future,  considering  the  period  of  the 
year  at  which  we  are,  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
silent.  But  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me 
for  a  moment  to  allude  to  what  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  respecting  the 
Chevalier's  visit  to  France.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  Chevalier  Ribeiro, 
failing  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  this 
country,  had  gone  to  Paris  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  France.  Of  course  it  is  very 
difficult  for  us  to  speak  positively  of  any- 
thing wliich  is  not  within  our  own  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  have  high  authority  for  be- 
lieving that  no  treaty  has  been  entered 
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into.  Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^  ai 
he  talks  ahout  the  prohabilities  of  the  case^ 
let  him  look  at  America.  America  has  no 
scruples  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  there- 
fore, whatever  duties  America  retains  must 
be  for  the  purposes  of  protection  alone. 
Now  America  puts  on  a  protective  duty  of 
I3s.  a  cwt.,  ana»  considenng  that  she  grew 
her  own  sugar,  it  was  evident  she  took  care 
of  her  own  subjects.  [Mr.  Thornely  :  Coffee 
is  admitted  free.]]  Undoubtedly ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that ourproceeding,  in  respect  of 
the  duties  on  cofiee,  can  ever  become  the 
subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Brazilian  Government.  Let  us  look  again 
to  Germany,  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  he  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  take  advantage  of  any  special  source 
of  information,  which,  as  a  member  of  the 
Government,  I  might  possess,  against  the 
rieht  hon.  Gentleman.  But  my  source  of 
information  is  that  which  is  open  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Librarv  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
into  Mr.  McGregor's  compilation  of  ta- 
riffs, be  would  have  found  in  page  47  of 
the  duties  of  the  Germanic  Union,  that 
the  duty  which  is  levied  in  Germany  on 
foreign  8Ugar>  and  which  I  apprehend  is  a 
protective  auty,  is  no  less  than  27^.  a  cwt. 
[]An  hon.  Member:  No ;  15^.]  No ;  it  is 
27s,,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  course  of 
events  there  of  late  years  has  been  adverse 
to  the  Brazils ;  for  about  three  years  ago 
the  duty  was  only  15«.,  but  within  the  last 
two  years  the  Germanic  Union  have  raised 
it  to  27s.  Thus  there  is  levied  in  Germany 
a  protective  duty  of  27s,  a  cwt.  QAn  hon. 
Member :  Not  a  protective,  but  a  revenue 
duty.]]  You  may  call  a  rose  by  any  other 
name,  but  it  will  smell  just  as  sweet. 
However,  whether  it  be  a  revenue  duty  or 
not,  what  encouragement  is  it  to  the  trade 
of  the  Brazils?  I  never  heard  any  advocate 
for  protection  on  this  or  the  other  side  of 
the  House  say  that  27s.  a  cwt.  would  not 
be  an  adequate  protective  duty  for  Colonial 
Sugar.  In  the  case  of  France,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  fallen  into  a  strange 
and  singular  error.  From  the  principles 
of  classification  on  which  the  French  tariff 
is  formed  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  lost  his  way  amidst 
the  multiform  distinctions  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  French  have  to  protect  their 
own  beet-root  Sugar  against  their  own 
colonial  Sugar  and  then  they  have  to  pro- 


tect both  against  foreign  Sugar ;  and  they 
do  both  pretty  effectually.  On  the  beet- 
root Sugar  they  levy  a  duty  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  from  25f.  to  46f  f.  per  two 
cwt.,  according  to  Quality ;  and  on  their 
own  colonial  Sugar  they  levy  a  differential 
duty  of  20f.  to  protect  the  beet-rooc  Sugar, 
so  that  there  is  on  French  colonial  Sugar 
a  duty  of  from  45f.  to  66f  f.  per  two  cwt., 
according  to  quality.  And  what  is  the  duty 
on  foreign  Sugar  ?  The  duty  on  foreign 
Sugar  is,  at  the  lowest,  about  65f.  per  two 
cwt.  for  the  lowest  quality,  to  85f.  if  im- 
ported in  a  French  ship,  and  lOSf.  if  im- 
ported in  a  foreign  ship — so  that  there  is  a 
differential  duty  against  foreign  Sugar  va- 
rying  from  2 If.  to  nearly  40f.  There  is^ 
therefore,  not  the  facility  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  Sugar  into  France  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lead  the 
House  to  believe  there  is.  The  French 
seem  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  system, 
and  passed  a  law  in  July  which  is  to  begin 
to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  August,  1844, 
to  alter  it.  By  that  law  the  duty  on  beet- 
root Sugar  will  be  raised  5f.  a-year  till  it 
reaches  45f.,  the  lowest  point  at  which 
colonial  Sugar  can  be  now  entered,  and, 
therefore,  about  the  ^ear  1848  the  French 
will  be  in  a  condition  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  one  of  simple  protection.  An 
effort  was  made  to  alter  the  law  about 
twelve  months  ago,  but  it  failed,  except  so 
far  as  regards  a  very  modified  change. 
Again,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers 
to  the  state  of  the  trade  between  the  Bra- 
zils and  France,  he  will  find,  that  that  trade 
is  as  unfavourable  to  the  Brazils  as  the 
trade  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils. 
It  is  true  the  Brazils  receive  advantages 
from  the  indirect  trade  with  France,  but 
those  advantages  are  not  now  much  greater 
than  those  which  she  receives  from  this 
country,  and  are  not  likely  to  become 
greater,  as  the  French  ships  are  not  so 
suited  to  that  trade  as  ours  are.  The  re- 
turns show  this.  The  imports  of  England 
to  the  Brazils  are  to  the  exports  from  the 
Brazils  to  England  as  five  ii  to  two ;  while 
the  imports  of  France  to  the  Brazils  are  to 
the  exports  from  the  Brazils  to  France  little 
more  than  as  five  is  to  two.  I  recal  these 
matters  merely  because  I  wish  to  point  out^ 
that  as  far  as  respects  the  duties  and  the 
law  of  France  as  to  Sugar,  the  Brazils 
has  little  more  to  expect  from  her 
than  she  has  from  England.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  the  Cheva- 
lier Ribeiro,  after  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  here,  went  to  Paris  to  negoci- 
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ate  a  treaty  there,  and  then  returned  to 
Braail.  It  ig  rash  to  infer  from  Signor 
Ribeiro'a  going  to  Pari«,  that  he  went  there 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  treaty ;  for 
the  fact  was,  that  he  had  been  for  many 
years  in  Paris  as  the  resident  minister  for 
his  Government,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
from  his  ordinary  duties  to  come  over 
here,  and  when  the  negotiation  failed  he 
returned  to  resume  those  duties.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  exagge* 
rated  apprehensions  went  forth  through  this 
country  with  regard  to  the  danger  of  losing 
the  trade  with  the  Brazils.  I  do  not  share 
in  any  such  apprehension ;  for  considering 
that  the  commerce  of  the  Braails  depends 
mainly  on  British  capital,  that  every  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  there,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  British  skiU  and  experience — 
(there  may  be  an  exception  on  this  article 
or  Uiat)— considering  that  the  Brazils  finds 
the  manufactures  of  this  country  cheaper 
and  better  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
I  do  not  entertain  the  belief  that  that 
country  will  adopt  the  suicidal  policy  of 
excluding  British  manufactures  from  her 
markets.  As  to  raising  up  a  protective 
system,  nothing  can  be  more  ominous  or 
extravagant  than  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance :  hut  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
the  eood  sense  displayed  hy  the  Commission 
instituted  for  carrying  out  that  plan  may 
tend  to  modify  the  views  propounded  in  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  do  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  justice  to  state, 
that  the  decree  and  report  which  went 
to  establish  this  new  protective  system, 
through  the  medium  of  an  average  duty  of 
60  per  cent,  bore  date  in  May  last,  and  were 
adopted  as  the  ground  of  the  Chevalier 
Kibeiro's  mission,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  failure  of  that  mission.  I 
do  not  wish  to  trouble  the  House  further. 
I  hope  that  I  have  not  done  injustice  to  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  urged  it.  In 
that  manner  I  find  nothing  to  complain  of; 
but  as  to  the  general  grounds  of  the  Mo- 
tion,  I  must  say,  that  while  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  reservations  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  compeUed  to  make  «rith  regard  to 
the  admission  of  foreign  sugar — reserva- 
tionsy  howeveri  which  are  not  made,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  of  the  Sugar  Duties  a  bulwark 
for  the  Com  Laws ; — ^for  I  feci  them  to  be 
more  invidious  every  year  since  so  many 
concessions  have  been  made  on  other  points, 
while  as  regards  the  trade  of  Brazil  I  admit 
its  importance,  but  deprecate  exaggerated 


statements  of  that  importance,  for  I  have 
seen  the  mischief  which  such  statements 
produce  when  they  reach  places  where  ar- 
guments are  not  canvassed  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  within  the  walls  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons^ — whOe  I  say  I  admit 
the  importance  of  that  trade,  and  will  be 
amongst  the  first  to  embrace  any  legislative 
means  to  extend  it,  yet  I  a«^  not  prepared, 
and  I  trust  the  House  is  not  prepared — > 
whatever  may  be  the  taunts  of  incon- 
sistency thrown  out  as  to  the  doctrines 
which  particular  individuals  may  have 
heretofore  avowed-^o  pursue  at  all  hazards 
and  to  all  extremities  a  commercial  object, 
and  to  throw  into  utter  disregard  for,  I 
admit,  considerations  of  great  practical 
weight  and  moment,  questions  connected 
with  the  interests  and  happiuess  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  M.  Gibion  thought  the  House,  after 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
would  feel  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
a  full  justification  for  interference.  In- 
deed, it  appeared  to  him  that  great  part  of 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  very 
little  connection  with  the  question  now 
before  them.  The  question  they  had  before 
them  was  this :-- How  were  they  to  deal 
at  the  present  time  with  the  state  of  their 
commercial  relations  with  the  Brazils?  It 
was  not  denied  that  those  relations  were 
now  in  a  precarious  position,  that  they 
were  important,  and  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  commercial  returns  from  the 
Brazils ;  while  the  exchanges  were  affected 
by  the  difficulty  of  a  direct  interchange 
with  that  country.  These  things  were  not 
denied;  and  he  imagined  his  right  hon. 
Friend  simply  asked  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  now  to  take  them  into  their  consi- 
deration, and  to  pledge  themselves  that 
they  would  immediately  and  forthwith 
adopt  some  measure  to  bring  this  state  of 
things  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  good  sense 
of  Members  must  inform  them  that  it  was 
impossible  that  a  Minister  should  state 
what  reduction  of  duties  he  meant  to  make. 
He  could  not  understand  why,  if  a  Minister 
meant  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
Sugar,  or  any  other  important  commodity, 
he  should  not  say  so.  He  could  under- 
stand why  a  Minister  should  not  be  able 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  a  reduction  of 
duties,  but  he  could  not  understand  why, 
if  Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds, 
they  should  not  tell  the  House  so  forth- 
with. They  had  also  been  told  by  the 
Y2 
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right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  a  great  deal  of  what  France  and 
America  were  doing,  and  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  Brazils  were  doing.     The  defects 
in  the  commercial  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries had  heen  dilated  upon,  hut  he  con- 
tended, if  the  Brazilian  commercial  system 
was  had,  our  own  was  worse.     Although 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  disapprove 
of  their  having  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  60  per  cent,  protection  on  certain 
interests  of  that  country,  he  must  not  forget 
that  our  own  protection  on  colonial  sugars 
was  something  like  300  per  cent     Dsid  as 
the  protective  system  of  the  Brazils  was, 
our  own  was  infinitely  worse.     Bad  states- 
men and  political  economists  as  they  were, 
we  had  proved  ourselves  much  more  faulty. 
Though  they  had  put  on  15  per  cent,  on 
our  manufactured  goods,  the  Brazilians  did 
not  raise  up  protective  systems  as  we  did. 
Ministers    perceived  that    the  Brazilians 
were  not  disposed  to  he  so  liheral  as  they 
ought  to  he,  and  therefore  they  said  they 
would  not  do  justice  to  the  consumers  of 
sugar  in  this  country.    Was  ever  argument 
heard  of  so  ridiculous  or  so  unjust  ?  As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
attack  the  policy  of  that  country,  it  would 
have  been  more  fair  in  him  to  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  financial  report  to  which 
he  had  referred,  instead  of  quoting  one 
passage  here  and  another  there,  to  suit  the 
views  of   particular  individuals.     If  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  had   done  so,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  Brazilian  Com- 
mission actually  went  the  length  of  recom- 
mending that  differential  duties,  as  between 
particular  countries,  should  not  be  adopted. 
They  did  not  recommend  that  the  produce 
of  any  particular  country  should  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Brazilian  market, 
and  it  was  therefore  entirely  beside  the 
question  for  them  to  be  concerning  them- 
selves with  what  might  be  going  on  in 
France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  or  any  other 
country,  for  the  Brazilians  had  themselves 
determined  they  would  admit  the  goods  of 
all  countries  on  the  same  footing,  though 
they  might  recommend  a  general  raising  of 
duties.     They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade ;  but  he  must 
be  permitted  to  remark   that  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
reference   to  this  question,  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  course  which  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  said  the 
late  Government  took  on  most  questions  of 
public  policy — like  the  game  of  thimblerig. 
He  thought  the  present  was  a  case  exactly 


in  point.    Sometimes  they  were  told  it 
was  Slavery,  sometimes  it  was  the  Slave 
Trade,   so  that   they  never  knew  under 
what   thimble  the  pea  was.     When  th^ 
urged  that  Ministers  had  got  all  the  Treaties 
against  the  Slave  Trade  they  could  expect 
to  get,  that  they  had  obtained  all  the  stipu- 
lations which  could  be  offered  to  them  in 
negotiations,  then  it  was  replied  that  it  was 
not  the  Slave  Trade,  it  was  Slavery  they 
were  anxious  to  put  down  ;  but  now,  when 
Ministers  were  charged  with  making    a 
pretext  of  the  question  of  Slavery*   they 
went  back  and  told  their  opponents  that  it 
was  the  Slave  Trade  against  which  they 
directed  their  efforts.     Now,  he  ventured 
to  say,  if  they  were  to  look  back  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  London,  they  would  find  that  it  was 
Slavery  on  which  the  present  Ministers  had 
grounded   their  opposition   to  that   plan. 
They  said  they  could  not  admit  the  Sugar 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba  until  they  had  made 
some  attempt  to  induce  those  Governments 
to  put  down  Slavery,  that  they  must  have 
some  preliminary  Treaty.    He  was  sorry 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  left  his  place,  because 
he  wished  to  ask  him  how  he  proposed  to 
treat  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  in 
reference  to  the  question  of  Slavery,  and 
with  whom  he  would  have  treated  ?   Could 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tell 
him  that  there  was  anybody  or  any  poten- 
tate in  Brazil  that  had  the  power  to  put 
down  Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  if  they 
were  so  willing?     Unless  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  assure  them  that  there 
was  somebody  who  possessed  that  power, 
with  whom  did  he  propose  to  treat  ?     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  propose  to 
treat  with  parties  who  had  no  power— he 
could  not  have  meant  to  raise  expectations 
that  could   never   be  realised  and  hopes 
that  could  never  be  fulfilled.     He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  he  was  an 
advocate  for  putting  down  Slavery  by  coer- 
cion and  the  interference  of  foreign  coun- 
tries—  what  put  down   Slavery  and  the 
Slave   Trade  in  this  country?      Was  it 
hastile  tariffs  ?  Was  it  the  visits  of  foreign 
cruisers  on  our  coasts  ?     Was  it  menacing 
negotiations  ?     Nothing  of  this  means  was 
us^  to  put  down  Slavery  in  the  British 
dominions.     He  said  it  was  the  formation 
of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  the  conviction  that  Slavery  was 
contrary  to  every  law,  moral  or  divine,  and 
to  the  principles  of  religion,  that  caused  the 
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suppresmon  of  Slavery,  and  not  those  exter- 
Dij  influences  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  trust.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  now  that  he  had  returned  to  his 
place,  to  what  authority  he  intended  to 
appeal  in  Brazil  to  aid  him  in  putting  down 
Slavery  in  that  country  ?  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  think  that  the  Brazilian 
Government  or  any  party  in  that  country 
could  abolish  a  system  which  was  so  inter- 
woven with  all  the  feelings,  prejudices,  and 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  great  proprietary 
classes  in  that  empire  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  surely  would  not  have  oifered  a 
condition  which  he  knew  could  not  be  ful- 
61led;  either  he  must  have  known  that 
there  was  such  a  power  with  which  it  was 
right  and  fit  to  treat,  which  could  put  down 
Slavery,  or  he  laid  himself  open  to  the 
charge  of  having  proposed  the  reduction  of 
the  Sugar  Duties  on  a  pretext,  and  having 
given  rise  to  expectations  which  there  was 
no  chance  of  realizing.  He  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  how  that  public 
opinion  was  to  be  formed  in  Brazil,  which 
he  contended  was  the  only  power  in  that 
or  any  other  country  which  could  effectu- 
ally put  down  Slavery  ?  He  (Mr.  Gibson) 
said  that  a  system  of  coercion,  of  intimida- 
tion, of  hostile  tariffs,  would  retard  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  such  a  public 
opinion.  And  why  ?  Because  it  would 
enlist  on  the  side  of  Slavery  the  spirit  of 
nationality,  it  would  induce  the  Brazilians 
to  forget  the  iniquity  of  Slavery,  and  look 
at  it  only  as  an  institution  which  they 
must  vindicate  in  order  to  assert  their  na- 
tional independence.  But  did  not  every 
reasonable  man  in  this  country  know  per- 
fectly well  it  was  not  Slavery  that  prevented 
Government  from  altering  the  Sugar 
Duties?  There  was  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  British  dominions  who  gave 
them  credit  for  sincerity  in  this  allegation. 
Why,  who  were  we,  to  be  talking  about 
Slavery  ?  Was  it  so  long  rince  we  were 
slave-owners  ourselves  ?  These  duties  were 
imposed  at  a  time  when  we  were  slave- 
owners, and  were,  therefore,  clearly  not 
imposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
import  of  sugar,  which  was  the  produce  of 
slave-labour,  to  come  into  competition  then 
with  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Perhaps 
Ministers  would  tell  the  House  that  they 
would  have  taken  them  off,  but  for  their 
ivish  to  prevent  slave-labour  from  compe- 
tition with  free.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  did 
not  believe  they  would ;  he  believed  their 
ot^ect  at  flnt  was  monopolyi  and  that  it 


was  still  monopoly.  If  they  really  meant 
to  prohibit  foreign  Sugars  by  a  duty,  why 
not  say  so  ?  why  not  call  the  duty  a  prohi- 
bitory duty.^  Why  delude  us  with  the 
idea  that  some  foreign  Sugar  might  come  in 
under  particular  circumstances,  when  we 
know  perfectly  well  that  their  object  was 
to  exclude  entirely  the  Sugar  of  all  foreign 
countries  from  coming  into  competition 
with  the  produce  of  our  own  Colonies? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  all  the  Colonies  must  be  pro- 
tected. There  was  another  reason,  therefore, 
besides  their  unwillingness  to  encourage 
Slavery.  The  Colonies  must  be  protected. 
And  why  protect  them  ?  He  wanted  to 
know  why  the  West -Indian  colonies  were 
to  be  protected  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumers of  this  country.  He  wanted  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
was  a  West- India  or  East-India  proprietor 
himself.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
to  go  to  Manchester  to  buy  a  bale  of  cotton 
froods,  would  he  give  more  than  a  Brazi- 
lian buyer  ?  [xVb.]  Well,  then,  he  contended 
that  a  Manchester  cotton  manufacturer 
should  not  be  obliged  to  give  more  for  a 
hogshead  of  Sugar  to  a  West  Indian  than 
he  would  give  to  a  Brazilian  planter.  Was 
his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth, prepared  that  a  system  should  be 
arranged,  so  that  the  West- India  buyers 
should  give  half  as  much  again  for  a  bale 
of  cotton  goods  as  the  Brazilian  buyer  ?  If 
he  was  not  prepared  to  agree  to  this  ar- 
rangement, what  justice  was  there  in 
making  tbe  Manchester  manufacturer  pay 
half  as  much  more  for  his  Sugar  to  the 
West  Indians  than  he  would  to  the  Bra- 
zilians? If  you  protected  the  colonial 
grower,  why  not  protect  the  Manchester 
manufacturer,  who  was  obliged  to  pro- 
duce cheap  cottons  or  hardwares,  and  send 
to  all  the  colonial  markets  in  the  world  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers  ?  You 
could  not  protect  him ;  and,  therefore,  he 
demanded  solely  that  he  should  not  be  ob- 
liged to  give  the  West- India  proprietor 
more  for  his  hogshead  than  he  could  get  it 
for  from  the  Brazilian  proprietor.  The  pro- 
tection they  now  gave  was  that  of  particu- 
lar favoured  classes ;  they  could  not  make  it 
general,  and,  therefore,  they  must  give  it  up 
entirely.  He  thought  the  system  on  which 
they  were  now  acting  was  of  all  protective 
systems  the  most  unjust  and  indefensible* 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  mentioned,  that 
114  English  ships  came  from  the  Brazils 
with  the  produce  of  that  country,  of  whicU 
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only  twenty-one  came  to  Encland,  while 
the  remaining  ninety-three  viated  the  porks 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  competing  with 
foreign  ships  in  foreign  markets.  Why 
not  protect  the  ninety.three  which  com- 
peted with  foreign  shipping,  and  could  get 
no  more  freight  than  the  foreign  ship- 
owner? The  next  question  that  arose  was 
whether  this  protection  did  the  West 
Indies  any  good  ?  It  was  said  the  West 
Indians  were  in  great  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. Now,  he  was  prepared  to  contend, 
that  protection  would  never  extricate  them 
from  those  difficulties.  It  had  heen  proved 
to  demonstration,  that  it  was  this  very 
protective  system,  which,  hy  forcing  capital 
into  unnatural  channels,  was  the  cause  of 
the  great  difficulties  under  which  they 
were  now  labouring.  They  pretended  in- 
deed, that  it  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  which  had  embarrassed  these  Gentle- 
men, and  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
procure  a  sufficient  and  continuous  sup- 
ply of  labour,  and  therefore  claimed  pro- 
tection for  a  time  until  they  should  be 
enabled  to  recover  from  their  embarrass- 
ments. He  believed  it  was  very  generally 
understood  that  Emancipation  had  been 
paid  for.  We  had  given  20,000,000/.  to 
liberate  the  slaves ;  that  account  was 
closed,  and  could  not  be  re-opened.  They 
said,  in  addition  to  that,  they  must  have 
time.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries 
very  judiciously  asked  what  time  they 
would  be  content  with  ?  Would  they  be 
satisfied  with  twelve  years,  with  twenty- 
four  years,  or  with  any  definite  period? 
No,  they  would  have  nothing  short  of 
eternity.  They  would  not  part  with  the 
monopoly  as  long  as  they  could  maintain 
it.  He  pitied  most  sincerely  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  these  proprietors  were 
now  labouring,  because  he believedit  was  the 
protective  system  which  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  them  into  their  present  diffi- 
culties. He  would  ask  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Bemal)  if  he  complained  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves,  whether  he  would 
be  prepared  to  go  back  to  Slavery,  even  as 
B  profitable  mode  of  production  ?  He  (Mr. 
Gibson)  would  say,  that  great  as  the  diffi. 
culties  of  the  West  Indians  were,  they 
would  be  still  greater  if  they  went  back  to 
Slavery.  They  would  get  their  labour  now 
more  cheaply,  and  with  greater  facility,  if 
there  were  proper  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying free  labour  to  the  Colonies,  than 
they  did  under  the  old  system.  In  support 
of  the  view  he  took  of  the  effects  of  the 
protective  system  in  the  West^lndiesi  he 


would  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  tbe 
Colonial  Magazine,  just  published,  a  pa^ 
sage  written  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  a 
supporter  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Government,  and  favourable  to  protectian 
and  restrictive  duties,  and  all  the  policy 
on  which  Government  had  taken  their 
stand ;  he  referred  to  Dr.  Binns,  who  had 
practised  for  many  years  as  a  phyrician  in 
the  West-Indies.  This  writer  said,  having 
previously  remarked  that  several  profitable 
modes  of  husbandry  had  been  abandoned, 
in  order  to  cultivate  Sugar,*— 

**  The  cultivation  of  cotton  wss  never  un- 
profitable in  Jamaica;  but  it,  unfortunately, 
was  seldom  carefully  prepared  for  the  market, 
aod,  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  even 
when  well  prepared,  it  was  less  profitable  than 
suear;  for  coloDial  Susar  enjoying  a  mono- 
poly to  the  exclusion  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
even  Portueuese  adventurers  and  capitalists 
who  flocked  in  hundreds  to  the  West-Indies 
as  the  arena  of  Plutus,  in  which  they  were  to 
struggle  for  a  few  brief  years,  and  then  return 
to  their  native  land  laden  with  the  largest  of 
fortunes,  turned  all  their  atiention  to  the  su^ar 
cane — perhaps  the  most  unlucky,  as  it  has 
been  to  its  cultivators  the  most  fatal,  of  aU 
the  products  of  die  tropics.  This  I  consider 
to  have  been  induced  by  the  monoDoly— that 
very  monopoly  for  which  the  West  Indians  so 
long  contended.  .  But  in  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  this  desirable  end,  a  great  princi- 
ple was  overlooked,  viz.,  that  it  is  not  only  ha- 
zardous, but  positively  baneful,  to  attempt  to 
establish  new  manufactures  by  bounties  and 
monopolies,  so  that,  by  the  greater  prospect 
of  gam  which  the  latter  present,  to  induce 
capitalists  to  remove  capital  from  one  invest- 
ment to  another.  Now  this  false  step  has  never 
been  retraced  in  the  instances  of  indigo  and 
cotton,  and  but  for  a  most  providential  alter- 
ation in  the  duties  on  coffoe,  that  valuable 
necessary  of  life  would  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  Had  this  monopoly  not  been  granted  to 
the  planter,  and  had  they  not  adhered  to  the 
undue  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  nearly  all  other  tropical  producu, 
without  calling  the  discoveries  of  modern 
chemistry  in  the  value  of  manures  to  their  aid, 
and  without  availing  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  scanty  knowledge  and  clumsy 
practice  of  the  worst  agriculturists  in  Britain, 
where,  even  at  the  present  day,  agricultuK 
scarcely  attains  the  eminence  of  an  art,  much 
less  a  science,  they  would  not  now  have  been 
so  painfully — I  may  almost  add,  bopelessly*- 
in  the  power  of  their  enemies/' 

Here  was  the  testimony  of  a  Gentleman 
who  had  no  desire  to  promote  free^trade 
opinions,  and  who  was  well  qaalified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  from  his  experience  of 
the  industrial  condition  of  the  Colonies*- 
and  he  thought  that  they  had  been  redooed 
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to  tbeir  present  state  by  the  operation  of 
monopoly.  They  neslected  the  cultivation 
of  a  great  many  articles^  for  the  benefits 
they  were  to  derive  from  sugar,  and  now 
the  day  of  retribution  was  come,  and  they 
were  called  on  to  suffer  from  the  past  follies 
of  legislation.  But  former  bad  legislation 
was  no  excuse  for  present  wrongs  inflicted 
on  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  They 
asked  what  they  had  done  that  their  rights 
should  be  sacrificed  to  perpetuate  a  system 
of  monopoly  which  had  bcMan  productive  of 
nothing  but  eviL  At  the  time  the  laws 
establishing  Ihb  system  were  passed,  the 
manufacturing  interest  was  not  repre- 
sented in  the  House.  It  was  no  answer  to 
tell  him  that  the  Legislature  had  committed 
a  great  blunder  in  giving  the  West  Indians 
protection,  and  therefore  that  the  labour- 
ing classes  must  be  forced  to  pay  a  high 
price  for  their  sugar,  and  to  find  emplov- 
ment  scarce.  If  this  monopoly  was  bad,  he 
would  call  on  Government  to  state  why  the 
present  time  was  not  as  good  for  abolishing 
it  as  any  other.  He  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  go  the  length 
of  saying  that  he  would  maintain  it  to  all 
time,  or  that,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
he  would  stand  by  the  monopoly.  If  not, 
he  must  be  pre|Mffed  to  say,  that  a  time 
would  come  when  he  would  do  away  with 
it.  Then,  what  time  better  than  the  pre- 
sent ?  Was  there  anything  in  the  relations 
of  British  trade  which  made  it  unfit.  But 
they  pay  so  little  attention  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  trading  interests.  That  day 
be  had  presented  a  petition  from  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by 
the  President,  which  stated  that  *'  the  pe- 
titioners had  had  the  conviction  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  differential  duties  on  sugar 
strengthened  by  observing  the  disasters  that 
had  resulted  to  our  commerce  generally, 
and  had  seen  with  increasing  tdarm  the 
precarious  and  tottering  condition  of  the 
important  trade  in  which  this  country  is  at 
present  engaged  with  the  Brazils,  and 
which  is  at  present  threatened  almost  with 
annihilation.  The  petitioners  begged  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  merchants 
engaged  in  this  trade  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  dmiinisbing  their  transactions  from  the 
impossibtlity  of  receiving  adequate  returns, 
as  by  the  enormous  duty  sugar  was  almost 
nrevented  from  being  brought  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  'Diey  stated  that  the 
Brasils  only  laid  15  per  cent,  duty  on  the 
goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  while 
we  taxed  their  produce  300  per  cent.  They 
•lea  submitted  to  the  House  that  the  sum 
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paid  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  exces- 
sive duties  on  coffee  was  more  than  the 
value  of  all  our  exports  to  the  British  West 
Indies  together,  while  the  remission  of 
these  exorbitant  imposts  would  furnish  the 
means  of  giving  increased  employment  to 
the  labouring  classes,  as  well  as  greatly  add 
to  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes. 
The  petitioners,  therefore,  feeling  the  vital 
importance  of  our  trade  with  the  Brazils, 
prayed  that  immediate  measures  might  be 
taken  to  restore  it  to  prosperity  by  an  equa- 
lisation of  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
sugars  and  coffees."  He  thought  no  reason 
could  be  assigned  why  obstacles  should  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  our  trade  with  the 
Brazils,  unless  there  was  some  cause  of 
State  necessity,  which  could  not  exist  in 
the  present  case.  A  differential  duty  di- 
minished revenue,  and  shackled  commerce. 
He  thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for 
having  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  important  Question,  and  elicited  some 
declaration  as  to  what  the  views  of  the 
Government  were  on  this  important  Ques- 
tion. Whether  the  attempt  to  abolish  the 
monopoly  was  immediately  followed  by 
success  or  not,  he  believed  that  what  had 
passed  to-night  would  lead  the  country  to 
see  the  impolicy  of  the  monopoly,  and  raise 
such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  against 
it  as  no  Minister  of  the  Crown  would  long 
be  able  to  resist.  He  begged  to  call  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  attention  to  the  position 
in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  the  Sugar 
Duties.  These  were  about  to  expire,  and  a 
new  Bill  must  be  brought  in ;  but  if  the 
monopoly  was  to  be  persevered  in,  and  the 
Bill  framed  on  the  principle  of  exclusion, 
there  were  those  in  that  House  who  would 
offer  it  the  strongest  possible  opposition.  It 
was  perfectly  intolerable  that  any  proposi- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  sugar  from  consumption  at  the  pre- 
sent time«  This  country,  with  all  its  in* 
creased  population  and  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  purchasers,  did  not  now  consume 
more  sugar  than  it  had  done  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  laborious  poor  were  not  able 
to  obtain  so  much  as  was  allowed  to  a 
pauper  in  the  workhouse.  On  every  occa- 
sion, then,  in  which  the  forms  of  the  House 
would  justify  opposition,  he  trusted  that  it 
would  be  offered,  and  he  should  be  prepared 
to  divide  on  every  clause,  aye,  and  on  every 
word  of  the  Bill.  If  Ministers  should  come 
forward  in  the  teeth  of  justice,  and  persist 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  monopoly  which 
every  principle  of  justice  condemnedj  and 
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which  he  knew  was  working  the  greatest 
amount  of  misery  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  depriving  the  labourers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  the  full  reward    of  their 
industry  and  enterprise.     They  would  not 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  a  simple  di- 
vision on  the  amounts  of  duty  in  com- 
mittee, but  in  every  stage,  on   the  first, 
second,  and  third  readings,  on  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  the  going  into  Committee,  and 
on  every  clause,  there  were  Gentlemen  who 
would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  against 
the  Bill,  with  the  view  of  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  enormity  of  excluding  supplies 
of  foreign  Sugar  from  the  country.     The 
slavery  delusion  had  been  discovered  to  be 
a  hypocritical  pretext;   the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  itself  would  not  support  it ;  they 
were  against  the  system  of  having  war 
cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  they 
would  rather  see  their  doctrines  spread  by 
the  spirit  of  religion  than  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet — by   commercial  intercourse 
than  by  hostile  negotiations.     There  was 
no  support  any  longer  to  be  looked  for  in 
the   country  on  this  ground)    Liverpool 
would  give  none.     He  challenged  the  no- 
ble Lord  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  tell  his 
constituency  that  his  real  reason  for  oppo- 
sing the  admission  of  foreign  Sugars  was, 
that  he  did  not  like  to  encourage  slavery 
in  Brazil.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Sandon) 
must  know  that  his  constituents  had  given 
their  opinion  that  this  was  a  transparent 
and  hypocritical  pretext,  and  that  he  could 
no  longer  be  considered,  in  that  House,  the 
representative  of  the  opinions  of  the  mer- 
chants, bankers,  or  manufacturers  of  Li- 
verpool.    If  they  were  to  analyze  the  poll 
books  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  they 
would  find  that  the  noble  Lord  and  his 
Colleague  are  not  the  representatives  of 
the  majority  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  traders, 
and  manufacturers  of  that  place ;  but  of  a 
class  of  men  who  did  not  adhere  very 
steadily  to  any  line  of  opinion,  and  whose 
ruling  principle  was  that  of  voting  for  that 
party  which  paid  the  best.     He  did  not 
accuse  any  body  of  excessive  bribery  and 
corruption;  but  he  told  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  value  of  his  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  very  much  lessened  hy  the  fact, 
which  he  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  believed  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  sentiments  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  Liverpool  people  were  very 
much  changed  in  regard  to  this  question. 
He  believed  that  free  trade  doctrines  had 
made  very  great  progress  in  this  country, 
and  the  noble  Lord  would  probably  find 
{b»t  be  would  baye  occasion  yet  tg  meke 


some  very  great  modification  in  his  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  to  meet  the  views  of  his 
constituents.     He  begged  to  remind  the 
noble  I^rd,  now  that  the  Sugar  duties 
were  again  about  to  come  under  considera- 
tion»  that  he  would  be  expected  to  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  discussion  upon  that 
question.    He  would  be  called  upon  to  ex* 
press  a  decided  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  be  a  party  to  laying  a  duty 
upon  an  article  of  very  great  luxury,  al« 
most  amounting   to  a  necessary  for  the 
working  classes,  which  should  exclude  it 
from  their  use,  and  at  the  same  time  shut 
out  the  produce  of  British  manufactures 
from  markets  which  would  otherwise  be 
open  to  them.    On  the  other  hand,  he  chal- 
lenged the  noble  Lord  to  show  that  the  re- 
strictive system  had  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  West  India  proprietors  out  of  embar- 
rassment ;  he  challenged  him  to  show  that 
it  had  been  of  any  service  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  as  related  to  the  matter  of  sla- 
very ;  he  challenged  him  to  show  that  this 
system  did  not  operate  as  an  injustice  and 
a  hardship  to  the  great  body  of  the  work- 
ing classes  of  this  country.     The  ready 
answer  upon  all  questions  of  this  kind, 
whether  the  Corn -laws  or  the  Sugar  duties, 
was  always  employing  emigration  or  immi- 
gration.    When  the  population  was  said 
to  be  out  of  employ  and  starving,  the  an- 
swer was.  let  them  emigrate.    When  the 
Sugar  market  was  inadequately  supplied, 
the  answer  was,  let  an  immigration  of  free 
labour  take  place  into   the  West   Indies, 
and  the  produce  will  be  greater.      Thus 
these  political  economists  must  alter  the 
distribution  of  the   whole    human    race, 
before  they  could  arrive  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  peculiar  views.    They  would 
do  anything  rather  than  follow  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  enunciated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  himself,  of  buying 
in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  dearest 
market.    In  fact,  the  protective  system,  the 
pet  doctrine  of  the  party  opposite,  was  at 
the  root  of  all  the  commercial  evils  of  the 
country.     In  the  matter  of  Sugar,  he  de- 
nied that  immigration  could  do  anything 
to  remedy  the  deficiency  which  existed  in 
the  market  at  the  present  moment.    The 
only  chance  which  remained  was  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  competition  in  the  minds  of  the 
West  India  proprietors,  by  throwing  open 
the  market.     It  was  the  interest  of  the 
growers  not  to  produce  largely,  but  rather 
to  obtain  increased  prices  by  keeping  down 
the  supply.    Lord  Elgin,  the  Crovemor  of 
Jamftioay  bad  said  in  one  of  bis  reports  thuti 
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he  considered  that  if  the  proprietors  were 
to  put  forth  increased  exertions  they  might 
produce  half  as  much  again  as  they  did  at 
present.  This  was,  he  thought,  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  West  India 
proprietors;  hut  he  hoped  that  the  nohle 
Lord,  who  expressed  a  hope  that  West 
India  proprietors  should  go  out  and  live 
upon  their  estates,  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  should  wait  for  any  amelioration 
in  this  matter  till  those  Gentlemen  thought 
proper  to  do  so.  This  was  a  question  of 
right;  and  whether  amendment  in  the 
supply  was  eventually  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  immigration,  or  by  the  residence 
of  proprietors  upon  their  estates,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  wait  for  an 
act  of  justice,  namely,  the  equalization  of 
the  duties  upon  Sugar.  He  gave  notice 
that  he  should  endeavour  by  all  means  to 
obtain  this  measure  of  justice,  and  that  he 
should  give  every  possible  opposition  to  a 
continuation  of  the  present  system  of  wrong 
and  monopoly. 

Viscount  Sandon  regretted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  mix  up  with  the 
discussion  of  a  question  of  importance  like 
the  present,  the  little  petty  politics  con- 
nected with  the  representation  of  Liver- 
pool. He  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  spo£en  upon  this  great  com- 
mercial question  without  raking  up  all  the 
petty  tattle,  to  be  heard  only  in  the  worst 
society  of  Liverpool  upon  this  subject, 
which  was  one  almost  of  a  personal  nature. 
The  charges  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
now  made  he  had  made  more  than  once 
before^  and  they  had  been  more  than  once 
contradicted.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
charged  him  with  having  been  elected  by 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  pleased  to 
call  the  venal  portion  of  the  population  of 
Liverpool ;  and  he  had  more  than  once  in- 
formed the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
been  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
population  of  that  town,  and  with  that  he 
was  content.  He  was  once  told  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  was  not  elected 
by  the  majority  of  the  merchants  of  liver- 
pool  :  in  answer  to  which  he  would  appeal 
to  the  names  of  all  the  great  mercantile 
finos  connected  with  the  Exchange  and 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  and  who  were 
ranked  amongst  his  supporters.  He  had 
thus  very  briray  noticed  these  accusations 
—he  trusted  it  would  be  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  the  hon«  Gentleman  would  not 
again  force  before  the  House  personal 
)U9Micnii  of  Uuf  kiodt    He  bdievedi  bow- 


ever,  on  the  present  occasion,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  forced  upon  this  line 
of  debate,  by  the  impossibility  in  which  he 
found  himself  of  answering  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  for  a  speech  more  sat- 
isfactory and  more  exhausting  upon  every 
branch  of  the  question  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive.     It  embraced  the  whole 
question,  both  in  its  commercial  relations, 
and  as  it  affected  the  question  of  humanity. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  alleged 
that  the  alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duties 
would  throw  open  an  extensive  market  for 
our  manufactures.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  showed  that  even  if  they 
were  to  go  so  low  as  to  leave  a  balance  of 
only   2#.   6(f.  in  favour  of  our  colonial 
sugars,  the  cottons  of  Manchester  would 
only  be  admitted  into  Brazil  at  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent..     Nor  was  this  a  boon  so 
great  and  so  important  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  Manchester  that  it  was  worth 
scrambling  for,  in  opposition  to  a  great 
principle  of  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
with  the  general  consent  of  the  nation. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  challenged  him  (Viv 
count  Sandon)  to  go  down  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Liverpool,  and  tell  them  that  he 
advocated  the  continuance  of  the  present 
duties  upon  principles  of  humanity.    Now 
he  believed,  that  were  he  to  do  so,  the  re- 
sult would  prove  that  the  opinions  of  the 
people  of  Liverpool  were  unchanged  upon 
this  question,  and  that  they  had  a  strong 
horror  of  the  encouragement  of  the  practice 
of  slavery,  in  common  with  the  majority 
of  the  community.     The  fact  was,  he  bcH 
lieved,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  in  society  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  that  he  was  led  at  last  to 
believe  that  the  noise  and  the  buzzing 
which  went  on  around  him  was  the  voice 
of  truth.     He  believed,  that  the  feeling  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  coun.. 
try  was  unchanged  as  to  slavery,  and  that 
if  they  were  appealed  to  on  that  subject  at 
another  general  election  they  would  une<« 
quivocally  declare  it ;  and  he  believed  that 
that  feeling  was  so  deep-rooted,  that  mere 
considerations  of  pounds,    shillings,    and 
pence,  would  not  induce  them  to  sacrifice 
it.    The  proposition  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  some  two 
or  three  years  ago,  would  have  actually 
brought  the  price  of  sugar  to  within  two 
or  three  shillings  of  what  it  was  at  present. 
Now,  he  asked,  was  it  worth  while  to  com^ 
loitttgrea^  «6t  of  iniquity  for  tbo  nikeoC 
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so  tmall  a  considention  ?  As  to  the  present 
state  of  the  market,  the  case  was  not  so  strong 
for  an  alteration  of  those  duties  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himaetr  (Mr.  F.  T.  Baring),  as  one  of  the 
Goremment  thought  it  his  duty  to  impose 
these  very  duties.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Taunton  had  taunted  him  with  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  estimates  upon  this  sub- 
ject. But  the  fact  was,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  attached  much  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  he  had  ever  thought 
of  doing.  All  chat  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  was,  that  the  price  should  never  become 
a  starvation  price ;  and  he  was  fully  borne 
out  in  this,  for  ever  since  the  period  when 
he  spoke  the  price  had  been  fiiUing.  He  ad- 
mitted, that  the  importations  from  the 
West  Indies  had  exceeded  his  estimate, 
and  he  was  glad  to  find  it  was  soj  and 
with  proper  management  the  importation 
might  be  still  further  increased.  The  fact 
was,  that  they  had  the  choice  between  the 
immigration  of  free  labourers  into  the 
West- India  colonies  or  the  importation  of 
Sugars  the  produce  of  slave-labour  into 
our  markets,  and  he  trusted  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  country  would  make  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  which  to  accept.  He  admitted, 
that  the  state  of  the  Sugar-market  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory.  He  thought  the 
price  of  6&f.  an  extravagant  one ;  but  still 
it  was  defensible  at  present  upon  the  score 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men might  laugh  at  motives  of  humanity, 
but  this  was  not  the  fashion  some  years 
agOb  The  question  was,  whether  the  ad- 
mission of  Brasilian  Sugar  would  not  be  a 
boon  and  encouragement  to  the  employers 
of  slave-labour.  He  maintained,  that  it 
would  be,  and  upon  that  ground  alone  he 
should  be  prepared  to  oppose  this  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  throughout  the 
evening  he  had  not  heard  any  discussion 
of  this  question  on  its  real  merits,  namely, 
the  effect  which  it  had  upon  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers  of  this  country. 
Hon.  (jentlemen  opposite  had  tried  to  put 
the  House  upon  a  false  scent,  and  had 
talked  of  the  discouragement  of  Slavery, 
as  if  that  was  the  great  cause  nearest  their 
hearts.  But  it  was  somewhat  a  drawback 
to  the  force  of  these  arguments,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  had  used  them,  was 
of  a  family  which  in  former  times  had 
been  connected  extensively  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Slavery.  He  meant  to  make  no 
eharga  against  any   hidividual^   nor   as 


to  any  particular  acts.  He  believed  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  any  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  that  family  but  what  any 
person  who  had  slaves  was  necessitated  to 
do ;  but  still  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  family  notoriously  belonged  to  a  party 
which  had  always  supported  the  principle 
cif  Slavery,  and  had  kept  slaves  as  long  as 
public  opinion  in  this  country  allowed  them* 
The  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, had  spoken  of  the  strong  opinions 
entertained  by  his  constituents  in  regard 
to  this  question.  Now  he  recollected  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham,  who  was 
sitting  beside  the  noble  Lord,  had  some  time 
back  delivered  some  lectures  in  Liverpool 
in  support  of  the  cause  of  Skveir,  and 
that  the  only  parties  who  supported  him  in 
that  enterprise  were  those  who  supported 
the  noble  Lord  at  his  election.  He  was 
aware  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Committee 
had  sent  some  kind  of  memorial  or  report 
to  the  Government  against  the  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  but  he  knew 
also  that  in  this  course  they  had  not  been 
supported  by  many  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
ScMcieties  in  the  provinces.  The  Hiber- 
nian Society,  as  well  as  the  Societies  of 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Birmingham*  Man- 
chester, Hitchin,  Devizes,  and  many 
others,  had  dissented  from  the  Central  Sch 
ciety  on  that  very  ground,  and  the  Society 
in  consequence  of  this  fatal  error  had  fallen 
into  complete  helplessness.  From  his  own 
experience,  he  (Mr.  Bright),  having  visited 
almost  every  borough  in  England  during 
the  last  few  months,  could  safely  say  that 
anti-slavery  notions  would  not  be  a  hin^ 
derance  in  the  way  of  any  Gentleman  who 
came  forward  in  favour  of  Free-trade  opin- 
ions. He  declared  that  he  could  only  ex- 
press disgust  and  amazement  at  the  manner 
in  which  noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  Africans  in  the  Brarils,  while 
entirely  overlooking  the  famishing  popula- 
tion in  their  own  manufacturing  counties 
and  agricultural  districts.  Who  were  they 
who  had  scruples  about  the  introduction  of 
Brazilian  Sugar  into  this  country?  Not 
the  poor,  but  the  rich ;  and  yet  the  ridi 
were  amply  fed  out  of  the  short  supply  of 
that  article  before  the  poor  could  obtain  a 
share.  If  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Liverpool,  had  no  scruple  to  use  other  pro- 
ductions of  slave-labour,  how  came  it  that 
they  had  a  right,  by  reason  of  their  con- 
scientious scruples,  to  deny  to  five  out  of 
six  of  the  population  a  supply  of  sugar, 
though  coming  bom  the  Braaili?  Tkeatiev 
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had  been  spoken  of  asbetmreen  this  country 
and  the  Brazils  ?  Suppose  the  Brazilians 
would  allow  British  ^wods  to  go  into  their 
country  without  any  duty,  what  effect 
would  that  hare  upon  the  Government,  or 
upon  the  Sugar  question  ?  They  had  al- 
ready almost  an  open  market  with  the 
BranlsL  The  Braailian  Goyemment  had 
done  for  this  country  almost  everything 
they  oould  do ;  they  had  placed  only  a  duty 
of  15  or  18  per  cent  upon  British  goods, 
and  yet  our  trade  with  that  country  for 
many  yean  past  had  been  diminishing. 
The  benefit  of  the  existing  Treaty  had 
been  destroyed  by  sacrificing  the  national 
good  to  dass  and  selfish  interests.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  fact 
mt  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius 
would  not  long  require  protection,  but  that 
the  West  Indies  would  require  it,  because 
labour,  from  its  scarcity,  was  so  very  dear. 
But  the  planters  of  Jamaica  were  them- 
selves to  blame  for  any  scarcity  of  labour 
then.  The  climate  of  Jamaica  was  favour- 
able to  Negro  population,  and  yet  their 
numbers  had,  instead  of  increasing,  greatly 
diminished.  It  had  been  stated,  on  good 
authority,  that  if  negro  emancipation  had 
been  postponed  for  ^y  years*  under  the 
treatment  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica,  not  a 
single  negro  would  now  be  in  existence. 
The  cruelty  practised  was  so  great,  the  food 
so  bad,  the  labour  so  long  and  heavy  and 
barbarous,  and  their  sufferings  to  appalling 
•—that  the  whole  negro  race  would  have 
been  exterminated.  Therefore  he  thought 
it  was  a  bad  argument,  that  because  the 
negro  population  of  the  West  Indies  was 
diminidaed,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  robbed  of  between  four  and  five 
miUioiis  annually  to  support  the  sugar  miv- 
nopoly  for  the  benefit  of  those  G)lonies— a 
monopoly  that  worked  injuriously,  not  only 
to  the  consumers  but  to  the  trade  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  it  was  useless  to 
argue  this  question.  There  could  be  no 
two  opinions  upon  it  that  the  West-India 
pianteiB  derived  the  same  advantage  6am 
this  monopoly  which  the  landed  proprietors 
of  this  country  sought  from  the  Com  Laws. 
Of  this  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial Benches  were  as  well  convinced  as 
he  was.  They  knew  that  this  was  merely 
a  question  of  self-interest,  and  the  country 
knew  it  too.  However  the  monopolists 
night  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  deluding 
the  people,  yet  ihe  fact  having  at  length 
been  found  out,  they  might  depend  upon 
it  there  was  intelligenoe  and  virtue  enough 
laOeooiuitry  10  put  aa  end,  not  only  to 
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this,  but  to  every  other  monopoly  by  which 
the  people  were  sufiSsring.  He  remem- 
bered that  in  the  debate  on  the  late  Irish 
State  Trials,  an  argument  was  put  forth 
by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  justifi* 
cation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jury 
was  constituted,  in  this  form  :<«- The 
light  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  if  he 
were  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against 
a  sportsman  for  gallopbg  over  his  es- 
tate, could  it  be  consider^  fair  that  the 
Jury  should  be  composed  of  fbx»hunters. 
Now,  "  You,"  said  Mr.  Bright,  "  have 
galloped  over  my  estate-*you  have  galloped 
over  not  only  my  interests,  but  over  the  in* 
terests  of  500  or  600  persons  I  employ, 
and  who  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Braz'dian  trade ;  yoo  have  dis- 
regarded tbe  vital  interests  of  several  bun- 
dmis  of  working  men,  by  whose  sufirages 
I  am  permitted  to  speak  in  this  House.  I 
am  here,  it  is  true,  on  my  own  account.  I 
do  not  dispute  it }  but  I  am  here  also  on 
their  account,  and  I  am  pleading  before 
you,  not  a  fox-hunting  Jury,  but  a  mono- 
polist Jury;  and  I  am  endeavouring  to 
show  you  that  myself,  that  my  workmen, 
thai  my  neighbours,  and  my  constituents 
are  oppressed  by  the  system  you  support.'' 
Who  denied  this  ?  The  ririit  hon.  Uentle- 
man,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
did  not  say  a  word  about  it.  He  knew  a 
mat  deal  better.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  must  have  envied,  proficient 
as  he  was  in  the  art,  the  dexterous  manner 
in  whidi  his  right  hon.  Colleague  evaded 
the  real  question  at  issue.  I  never  heard 
so  many  words  put  together  with  so  much 
smoothness,  at  the  same  time  entirely  avoid- 
ing the  only  questkn  in  discussion.  What 
did  It  concern  the  people  whether  the 
Whigs  or  the  Tories  were  the  mere  culpa* 
ble  ?  It  was  not  enough  for  the  country 
that  the  present  Ministers  coukl  prove  that 
the  Whig  Ministry  was  as  bad  as  them* 
selves.  The  country  did  not  return  Mem- 
ben  to  that  House  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  the  Whigs  were  no  better 
than  the  Tories.  No;  they  were  returned 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  great 
questions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
them  without  fisvour  or  r^ard  to  any  pai^ 
tial  fiiction  or  interest  whatsoever*  Now, 
you  monopolists  all  hang  together.  Yoo 
are  discussing  the  question  of  Sugar  to- 
night, but  it  is  the  same  interest,  vHiether 
it  be  Corn,  Sugar,  or  Timber.  [Colon^ 
Sibtkorpz  <'Oh,oh."]  I  believe  that  sound 
came  from  the  gallant  Member  for  Lhiooliib 
I  meta  large  number  of  fiunucs  at  Ui» 
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coin,  and  I  asked  one  of  them,  who  ob- 
jected to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law, 
what  he  would  do  with  the  Sugar  Duties, 
supposing  the  Com  Law  should  he  re- 
pealed ?  «'Why,"  said  he,  "I  would 
repeal  it  to.morrow/'  What!  total  and 
immediate  ?  "  "  Certainly,"  said  he,  "  to- 
tal and  immediate."  I  asked  a  sugar 
planter  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House,  who  was  only  a  sugar  planter, 
what  he  would  do  with  the  Com  Law  if 
the  Sugar  monopoly  were  to  he  abolished  ? 
**  Why,"  said  he  ''  sweep  it  away  immedi- 
ately." "  What !  total  and  immediate  re- 
peal?" "Yes;  certainly."  Thus  it  appears 
that  neither  of  these  interests  really  cares 
one  straw  for  the  rest,  any  longer  than 
they  all  work  together,  and,  therefore,  I 
charge  all  the  monopolists— whether  of 
Corn,  Sugar,  Coffee,  or  Timber— with 
combining  to  uphold  a  most  iniquitous 
system,  regardless  of  the  duties  they  owe 
to  their  constituents  and  to  their  country. 
And  what — continued  the  hon.  Member — 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  now? 
Was  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
Government  that  our  trade  with  Brazil 
should  be  any  longer  sacrificed?  Had 
they  80  soon  for^tten  that  two  years 
ago  200,000  working  men  came  out  of 
their  houses  in  Lancashire  asking  this 
question  of  the  Government,  "  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  with  us?"  He  (Mr. 
Bright)  lived  among  them*  and  knew 
them  well.  He  knew  that  it  was  by 
reason  of  their  industry  that  the  rents 
of  the  landholders  had  been  doubled. 
Whenever  distress  existed  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  revenue  of  the 
country  declined.  No  state  of  agricultural 
prosperity  ever  yet  maintained  the  revenue 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  unless  the  Govern- 
ment regarded  those  districts  with  a 
more  favourable  feeling,  he  could  tell 
them  that  consequences  would  some  day 
oome,  for  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived but  a  small  compensation  from 
the  Com  Law  or  the  Sugar  Law.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  there  was  Ireland.  Could 
a  great  question  like  this,  affecting  as  it 
did  an  extended  and  extending  population, 
be  discussed  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  No  doubt 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  gladly  forget  that 
subject,  but  circumstances  would  not  per- 
mit them.  They  must  have  the  fact  point- 
ed out  to  them  that  there  existed  in  Ireland 
two  millions  of  people  who  were  in  the 
condition  of  absolute  pauperism.  Thispos- 
«iUy  was  a  natter  of  indi&ienoe  to  aod« 


Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  Benches.  He 
(Mr.  Bright)  could  make  great  allowances, 
considering  how  they  had  engaged  them« 
selves  during  the  recess,  for  their  not  being 
aware  that  two  millions  and  a  quarter  <^ 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  paupers.  Now, 
the  Brazilian  trade  was  capable  of  employ- 
ing a  vast  number  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  and  that  population  was  very 
greatly  increased  by  the  people  of  Ireland, 
who  were  driven  from  their  home  by  the 
brutality  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland.  He 
had  at  this  moment  many  families  in  his 
employment,  who  could  give  horrible  and 
appalling  accounts  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  driven  from  their 
country.  With  all  that  pauperism  in  Ire. 
land— -with  a  million  of  paupers  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales — and  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  poverty  in  Scotland— it  was  aston« 
ishing  that  a  Government  who  professed  to 
feel  for  the  sufferings  of  the  people  would 
aggravate,  instead  of  seekins  to  alleviate, 
those  sufferings  by  still  further  depressing 
that  trade  which  alone  could  afford  them 
employment.  The  average  wages  mf  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  many  places  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  Ss.  a  week.  Let 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  get  up 
and  quote  the  statement  from  the  pam- 
phlet  of  the  hon.  and  Rev.  Godolphin  Os- 
borne upon  that  point.  He  (Mr.  Bright) 
did  not  give  them  the  authority  of  a 
Leaguer.  The  Rev.  gentleman  was  no  mem- 
ber of  the  League.  He  wrote  '*  honour- 
able" before  his  name,  and  therefore,  it 
might  he  supposed  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  aristocracy ;  and  he  bore  the  title 
of  ''  reverend,"  which  showed  that  he  was 
connected  with  an  Establishment  which  was 
not  particularly  democratic  in  its  tendencies, 
and  yet  that  gentleman  thought  himself 
justified  in  making  public  a  most  appalling 
state  of  things,  existing  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural poor  of  Dorsetshire,  {j'  Question."] 
Question !  Yes  it  would  become  a  question 
indeed  some  day,  if  it  was  not  already  a 
question.  It  might  be  even  now  important 
that  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  deep-seated  discontent  in  the 
agricultural  districts.  This  discontent,  this 
poverty,  this  lowness  of  wages,  and  the 
crime  and  outrage  upon  property  that  existed 
in  those  districts  were  so  great  that  the 
farmers  were  nearly  all  obliged  to  keep 
private  watchmen  on  their  farms  and  es- 
tates. Was  it  denied  ?  Look  at  the  news- 
papers. Di4  not  almost  every  newspaper 
from  the  agricultural  districts  give  appalling 
accounts  q?  inoeadiaxisroi  and  did  tbe7  not 
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itate  that  Mn  So-and-so  was  obliged  to 
appoint  persons  to  watch  his  property. 
Now,  he  maintained,  that  this  terrible  ca- 
lamity of  pauperism,  want  of  employment, 
and  destitution,  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
spreading  throush  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  districts  of  England,  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  want  of  trade  arising 
from  that  system  of  monopoly  which  the 
House  appesoed  to  be  determined  to  keep 
up*  And  for  what  ?  To  protect  class  in. 
terests*  But  it  was  the  business  of  that 
House  to  disregard  those  class  interests, 
whether  they  were  those  of  West-India 
planters  or  of  landed  proprietors :  and  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  nnd  his  Col- 
leagues had  any  sort  of  wish  to  be  called 
Statesmen,  and  not  the  mere  Ministers  of 
a  class— they  would  feel  it  to  be  their 
bounden  duty  to  see  why  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  this  country  were  so  suf- 
fering and  so  injured,  and  if  there  were 
power  and  intelligence  in  the  Representa- 
tivea  of  the  people  to  devise  some  measure 
by  which  a  remedy  for  those  evils  might  be 
adopted.  Neither  he  nor  the  people  had  any 
interest  in  dear  com  or  dear  sugar,  neither 
had  they  any  interest  in  dear  cotton  goods, 
for  deamess  is  not  necessary  to  good  profits 
andwages.  He  was  fully  persuad^  that  those 
who  maintained  the  existing  system  of  mo- 
nopoly wholly  mistook  their  own  interests  as 
well  as  the  interests  of  the  country ;  and  it 
was  because  he  thought  so  that  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Labouchere),  and  although  a 
majority  might  now  be  against  it,  yet  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  must  not  think  that 
they  were,  therefore,  in  any  way  removed 
from  the  terrible  and  awful  responsibility 
which  rested  upon  them  when  they  used 
to  perpetuate  a  policy  so  injurious  and 
unjust* 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  began  by  adverting 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  proposition  made  while  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  With  any  remarks  upon 
that  proposition  he  should  not  trouble 
the  House  farther  than  to  say  that  it  was 
founded  upon  joint  considerations  of  reve- 
nue and  trade ;  he  had  been  told  at  the 
time  that  it  would  be  ineffective,  from  not 
making  a  sufficient  reduction  in  the  price 
of  sugars  to  the  consumer,  but  whether  it 
woald  have  been  so  or  not,  the  Government 
had  now  the  means  of  affording  a  reduction 
of  duty  on  all  Sugars,  which  the  then 
itate  of  the  public  finances  would  not 


have  allowed.  There  was,  howevery  one 
point  to  which  the  House  would  give  him 
leave  to  advert.  It  had  been  used  as  a 
taunt  against  the  late  Goveiliment  that 
the  Members  of  it  had  changed  their  opin- 
ion on  the  fitness  of  protecting  colonial 
Sugar.  To  this  he  would  reply,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  Sugar  Duties  in  1840 
was  only  a  continuance  of  them  for  one 
year ;  and  such  was  not  only  the  intention 
of  Ministers,  but  it  was  distinctly  stated 
to  parties  representing  the  West-Indian 
interest—so  much  so,  that  he  recollected 
that  it  excited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, inasmuch  as  it  was  asserted  that  this 
short  renewal  indicated  that  the  Govern- 
ment meant  ultimately  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  way  of  permanently  reduc- 
ing the  protection.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Sandon)  had  said  that  he  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  (Mr.  Baring)  had  heard  it  with 
much  pleasure  from  its  fluency,  its  clear* 
ness,  and  the  entire  absence  of  irritating 
topics ;  but  he  looked  back  with  anything 
but  satisfaction  to  one  part  of  the  address* 
From  the  narration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  was  grieved  to  learo  that 
the  result  of  the  late  negotiations  had 
made  the  case  hopeless  for  the  future. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  the 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  and  he  (Mr.  Baring)  should 
probably  have  concurred  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  could  not  have  been  accepted  by 
Great  Britain.  What  had  been  said,  how- 
ever, had  left  the  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  the  question  had  been  dealt  with  at 
too  late  an  hour.  Some  years  ago,  by  deal- 
ing^liberally  with  the  great  staple  articles  of 
Sugar  and  Coffee,  a  better  feeling  might 
hlive  been  produced  in  the  Brazilian  Go- 
vernment towards  this  country.  He  now 
saw,  with  the  sincerest  regret,  that  the 
Government  of  the  Brazils  was  about  to 
attempt  that  course  of  protection  for  rising 
manufactures  which  he  was  convinced  it 
would  not  have  pursued  if  a  more  liberal 
policy  had  been  earlier  adopted  by  this 
country.  Never  were  two  Empires  better 
adapted  for  friendly  commercial  relations 
than  Great  Britain  and  the  Brazils.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  overrate  the  trade  of 
the  Brazils;  but  whatever  might  be  its 
amount  in  the  present  state  of  our  manu- 
facturing interest,  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  neglected.  The  opportunity  had 
been  lost,  and  let  the  offers  hereafter  be 
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what  they  mighty  he  apprehended  they 
would  come  too  late.  He  had  heard  with 
saiisfactioD  that  the  right  hon.  GentiemaD 
(Mr.  Glad^ooe)  entirely  gave  up  the 
question  of  Sugar,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  for  he  admitted  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  our  po- 
sition with  regard  to  that  commodity;  but 
he  (Mr.  Baring)  could  not  help  recollect- 
ing, that  in  the  resolution  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lor<f  Sandon) 
the  question  of  the  supply  of  Sugar  was 
also  introduced.  The  question  whether 
this  country  was  sufficiently  supplied  with 
sugar,  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
to  it  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would, 
perhaps,  have  done  well  to  address  some 

Ert  of  bis  speech.  He  had  watched  the 
ttimates  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  Sugar, 
and  although  he  would  not  go  through  the 
figures,  which  would  be  rather  a  dull  pro- 
cess, he  might  be  allowed  to  advert  to 
some  few  of  the  results.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  favoured  the  House 
with  a  calculation  applicable  to  several 
years,  but  as  to  the  years  1841  and  1842 
it  was  to  be  observed  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  mistaken  to  the  ex- 
tent of  some  1,160,000  cwt.,  or  above  three 
months^  consumption.  This  was  no  slight 
error ;  but  with  regard  to  the  last  year 
there  was  apparently  some  confusion  in  the 
report  of  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  but  it  seemed  that  on 
thewholethreevears,  1841, 1842,and  1843, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  promised  sup- 
ply to  the  extent  of  above  2,000,000  cwt. 
or  full  six  months'  consumption.  It  might, 
however,  be  urged,  that  it  was  of  little 
consequence  whether  the  Estimate  were 
rieht  or  wrone,  as  long  as  the  supply  was 
adequate  to  the  demand ;  but  no  man  who 
had  attended  to  the  figures  could  doubt 
that  the  consumption  of  Sugar  had  been 
stinted  by  the  smallness  of  the  supply.  He 
would  talce  the  average  supply  of  the  last 
five  years;  the  quantity  of  colonial  Sugar 
imported  annually  beyond  the  quantity  con- 
sumed was  only  about  two  days'  consump- 
tion ;  this  fact  of  itself  seemed  clearly  to 
establish  that  the  demand  was  stinted  by 
the  shortness  of  the  supply.  That  was  not 
all — for  the  consumption  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  amount  of  population. 
Would  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  contend 
that  the  consumption  of  Sugar  had  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population  ? 
Would  any    man   acquainted    with  the 


habits  of  the  people  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland,  assert  that  the  national 
consumption  of  Sugar  at  this  moment 
ought  not  to  have  increased  in  compari- 
son with  1831  ?  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
brought  forward  his  proposal  on  the 
Sugar  Duties,  he  stated  that  there  was 
a  large  mass  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion of  the  three  Kingdoms,  which  did 
not  use  Sugar  at  all,  and  such  was 
evidently  the  case  now,  when  it  appeared 
from  the  returns,  that  while  the  consump* 
tion  of  tea  and  coffee  bad  increased,  the 
consumption  of  Sugar  had  not  augmented 
in  anything  like  the  same  proportion.  The 
consumption  of  tea  and  coffee  had  each  in* 
creased  about  33  per  cent,  since  1831,  while 
the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  Sugar  in 
the  same  period  was  only  7  per  cent.  He 
would  take  an  illustration  from  tobacco, 
in  which  trade  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  smuggling  and  adulteration,  and  yet 
what  was  the  result !  In  spite  of  smug« 
gling  and  adulteration  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  had  been  17  per  cent.,  while 
as  be  had  before  stated,  the  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  Sugar  was  only  7  per  cent 
In  fact,  every  man  who  allowed  himself  to 
view  the  subject  impartially  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  consumption  of  Sugar  had 
been  stinted  by  short  supply,  which  short 
supply  had  been  occasioned  by  monopoly. 
The  topic  of  Slavery  had  been  so  con- 
stantly introduced  into  this  question  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  it;  bat  be 
would  ask,  if,  on  the  grounds  urged  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
in  relation  to  Sugar,  it  was  possible  to  de- 
fend all  the  anomalies  belonging  to  our 
system  of  trade?  The  importation  of 
Copper,  for  instance,  had  been  mentioned, 
ana  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  bis 
usual  acuteness,  had  drawn  a  distinction 
in  favourof  Copper ascompared with  Sugar. 
The  same  ingenuity  might,  hereafter  per- 
haps, establish  some  distinction  between 
Brazilian  and  United  States  Sugar ;  but 
who  would  say  that  it  was  possible  fairly 
and  honestly  to  carry  out  the  principles 
laid  down  as  to  Slavery  and  Sugar  ?  He  had 
listened  to  the  right  hon  Gentleman's  case 
as  regarded  Copper  with  great  attention, 
but  how  could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
maintain  his  own  principles;  for  who  would 
now  say,  when  smelted  copper  was  noto- 
riously imported,  that  no  copper  from 
Cuba  entered  into  the  consumption  of 
the  country.  In  truth,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  carry  out 
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bif  own  priDctples ;  tnd  the  question,  bow 
far  foreigD  couotrtet  would  gite  Great 
Britain  credit  for  perfect  honesty  of  pur- 
pose»  he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  sol? log, 
when  he  recollected  how  they  universally 
held  that  in  her  proceedings  regarding  the 
Slave  Trade  she  had  been  governed  mainly 
by  regard  to  her  own  interests.  It  would 
be  imposible  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  negociate  with  effect  any  commercial 
arrangements  if  the  question  of  Slavery  was 
to  be  a  bar—- how  could  the  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  deal  with  any  article,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
make  similar  proposals  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Braails.  Almost  the  only  com- 
mercial treaty  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  entered  into  was  with  Russia, 
and  though  slavery,  strictly  speaking, 
did  not  exist  in  that  empire,  still  the  sys- 
tem of  serfs  in  Russia  seemed  almost  to 
render  it  necessary  upon  his  own  princi- 
ples, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
require  of  the  Czar  certain  regulations  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  serfs.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  par- 
ticularly objected  to  slavery  in  the  Brazils, 
because  it  encouraged  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
be  knew  of  no  possible  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Slave  Trade  but  by  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  According  to  the 
right  boo*  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  last  ^ear 
some  immediate  measures  were  required 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  slaves,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  did  not  mean 
to  speak  with  the  slightest  disrespect  of 
those  who,  in  this  country,  entertained  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  he  entertained  the  high- 
est admiration  for  the  motives  which  in- 
fluenced them;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  do  his  utmost  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  scourge  to  human  nature.  But 
was  the  proposed  condition  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  slightest  effect  ?  Supposing  the 
Brazils  had  accepted  the  offer  of  Great 
Britain ;  suppose  it  had  undertaken  to  in- 
troduce immediate  measures  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  state  of  the  slaves  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery, 
bow  would  it  be  poesible  for  this  country 
to  take  care  that  the  measures  were  car- 
ried into  effect  P  It  might  be  well  to  ob- 
tain treaties,  and  to  procure  the  inser- 
tion in  them  of  articles  in  themselves 
adequate  to  the  end,  but  how  could 
Great  Britain  make  sure  that  the  articles 
wooU  be  observed?    Were  they  to  leave 


it  to  the  Brazilian  government  to  take 
measures  for  the  amelioration  and  ultimate 
abolition  of  slavery.  Had  we  not  an  ex- 
ample ?  Our  Treaties  for  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  were  perfectly  adequate, 
why  were  they  not  effective?  Because 
the  slave-trade  was  encouraged  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Brazils — we  could  not 
put  it  down  without  the  honest  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Brazils  ?  Did  they  suppose 
that  a  mere  treaty  with  the  Brazdian 
government  would  carry  into  effect  a  new 
arrangement,  while  we  could  not  enforce 
stipulations  already  existing  with  all  our 
exertions,  with  our  armed  steamers,  with 
our  cruisers,  and  with  all  our  means? 
How,  then,  could  they  enforce  any  stipu- 
lation as  proposed  to  the  Brazils,  were  we 
to  interfere  ?  Was  there  seriously  any  inten- 
tion of  such  a  proceeding?  Would  they  pro- 
pose to  send  protectors  of  slaves  to  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Brazils  ?  Were 
there  to  be  a  minister  and  consul  for  the 
purpose  of  constantly  hearing  complaints 
in  the  Brazils  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  carrying  them  to  the  government  of 
Brazil  ?  Would  they  propose  to  adopt  a 
system  so  much  calculated  as  that  must 
be  to  promote  quarrels,  and  hostility,  and 
bad  feeling  towards  England?  Would 
that  course,  he  asked,  be  called  one  that 
was  at  all  likely  to  lead  to  an  increase  of 
the  popularity  of  England  in  Brazil  ?  But 
he  would  put  a  case  to  illustrate  that. 
When  we  had  in  operation  the  system  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  would  it  be 
permitted  that  a  foreign  country  should 
becoine  the  protector  of  that  population, 
and  by  treaty  give  them  a  right  to  do  so  ? 
Would  it  be  permitted  that  they  should  have 
such  privilege  secured  by  treaty,  and  that 
they  could  constantly  make  representa* 
tions  to  their  Government,  and  complain 
of  us  that  we  had  broken  faith  when  we 
refused  to  do  as  they  should  ask?  So 
strongly  did  he  feel  on  the  subject,  that 
be  believed  if  such  a  treaty  were  entered 
into  on  our  parts  as  gave  such  a  right  of 
interference  when  slavery  existed  in  our 
West-India  colonies,  it  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  uniting  one  of  the  roost  pow- 
erful feelings,  namely,  national  pride,  with 
slavery,  and  postpone  for  a  considerable 
time,  instead  of  advancing  its  total  abo- 
tition.  At  that  late  hour,  and  seeing  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dover  opposite  appa- 
rently so  anxious  to  express  his  opinions 
on  the  subject,  he  should  not  trespass 
longer  on  the  attention  of  the  House. 
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He  coald  not,  ia  conclusion,  refrain  from 
ezpreuioga  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  if  they  saw  that  the  Sugar 
Duties  must  be  altered,  would  be  wise  in 
time,  and  that  they  would  not  in  such  case 
refuse  a  measure  which  might  have  been 
with  more  success  introduced  two  or  three 
years  ago*-that  they  would  not  postpone 
till  too  late  adopting  a  course  calculated 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  relations 
between  England  and  a  most  important 
country. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Sir,  I  promise  the  House 
to  make  no  observations  not  immediately 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  the 
House,  and  I  also  promise  the  House  to 
imitate  the  general  tone  and  temper  em- 
ployed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  discussed  the  subject.  I  will  not  even 
follow  him  in  his  criticism  upon  the  failure 
of  the  Estimates  of  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  become,  by  the 
way,  rather  a  favorite  subject  of  late 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Nor  will 
I  stop  to  inquire  whether  he  be  himself  at 
all  open  to  any  recrimination.  I  hope  all 
future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  may 
be  as  free  as  my  right  hon.  Friend ;  for, 
indeed,  I  know  no  one  to  whom  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  strictures  may  more 
aptly  be  applied  than  to  himself.  Nay, 
don't  challenge  me  to  the  proof,  because  I 
really  do  wish  to  imitate  the  general  tone 
which  this  debate  has  taken.  One  word 
also,  with  respect  to  the  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — that  it  was  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  that  we  did  not,  some 
time  since,  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy 
with  regard  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  repeated  this  state- 
ment three  or  four  times.  At  first  he  dealt 
quite  in  generalities;  but  towards  the  close 
of  his  speech ;  when  he  began  to  warm,  he 
became  more  definite,  and  fixed  the  period 
as  '*  the  last  two  or  three  years."  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  a  little 
more  space,  and  had  said  three  or  four 
years,  so  as  just  to  have  included  1840,  it 
would  have  been  much  better.  That  was 
the  year  in  which  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  offered  a  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  it  might 
have  been  fairer  to  have  included  that 
year.  With  respect  to  the  criticisms  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  Esti- 
mates of  the  Supply,  I  would  say,  upon 
the  whole,  that  i  think  he  is  hardly  war- 


ranted in  the  statements  which  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  sugar.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  refer  to  the  statistics ;  for  if 
we  were  to  determine  without  reference  to 
figures  in  these  matters  of  a  financial  and 
commercial  nature,  and  were  to  indulge 
altogether  solely  in  that  which  might  excite 
the  largest  share  of  interest,  I  fear  we 
should  never  come  to  a  satisfactory  result 
upon  the  question.  Just  let  us  look  at 
what  has  been  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  this  country.  Take  the  quantity  of 
sugar  taken  out  and  retained  for  home 
consumption,  for  that  is  the  fairest  way  of 
judging.  From  the  year  1837  the  quan- 
tity was — 

Cwts. 
In  the  year  1837       ..       3,954,767 

—  1838       ..       3,909,600 

—  1840       ..       3,592,518 

In  1841,  certainly,  the  quantity  was  in- 
creased to  4,065,724  cwt.,  but  that  was 
on  account  of  the  deficient  consumption 
of  the  preceding  year — a  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  consumption  of  1841  by 
the  falling  off  in  1840.  In  1842  the 
quantity  was  3,876,343  cwt.,  and  last  year 
it  increased  to  4,045,105  cwt. ;  being  a 
greater  consumption  than  was  ever  known 
in  this  country  at  any  former  period,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  year  1841,  and 
the  increase  in  that  year  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  1  have  already  said,  by  the  defi- 
cient supply  of  the  year  preceding.  But 
even  in  that  year  the  consumption  was 
only  20,000  cwt.  more  than  it  was  last 
year.  Therefore  we  have  this  fact  before 
us,  that  in  the  year  ending  January,  1844, 
the  consumption  of  sugar  in  this  country 
was  greater  with  one  exception  than  In 
any  year  of  any  former  period.  At  the 
same  time  particular  estimates  may  have 
failed.  We  may  have  been  wrong  as  to 
the  supply  from  the  Mauritius  or  the  East 
Indies ;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  the 
fact  of  the  greatly  increased  consumption 
of  last  year.  Did  that  increased  consump- 
tion equally  increase  the  price  ?  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that 

Per  cwt. 
In  the  year  1839  the  price  was  39«.  2d. 

—  1840  . .  491.  Id 

—  1841  ..  ZBs.Zd. 

—  1842  ..  37f.  3</. 

And  1843,  the  year  of  the  greatest  con- 
sumption, also  coincided  with  the  lowest 
price,  for  in  1843  the  average  price  of 
sugar  was  only  34s.  Id,  per  cwt.    In  an- 
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8wer  to  the  criticism  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemao,  then,  we  have  these  two  ascer- 
tained facts — that  io  the  last  year  we  have 
the  greatest  coosuinptioo  of  sugar,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  lowest  price.    Now,  1 
am  bouod  at  the  same  time  to  say  that 
I  do  not  think  this  at  all  conclusive  against 
your  increase  of  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  this  country.    I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  I  think   scarcely  an  article  can  be 
named  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  which 
could  add  more  to  the  material  comforts 
of  the  population.     I  am  bound  to  say, 
though  as  the  consumption  has  increased, 
the  price  diminished,  that  forms  no  con- 
clusive argument  against  a  still  greater 
increase  of  the  consumption,   in  conse- 
quence of  a  still  greater  diminution  of  the 
price.    At  the  same  time  I  must  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  press  as  an  argument 
against  us  that  the  supply  has  diminished 
and  the  price  has  increased,  whereas  the 
fact  is,  that  the  supply  has  increased  and 
the  price  diminished.     My  statement  is 
borne  out  by  a  comparison  between  the 
year  1842  and  1843.     Of  course,  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  of  population, 
but  I  have  not  taken  remote  periods.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  an  Address  to  Her  Ma 
jesty,  "  representing  to  Her  Majesty  the 
great  importance  to  this  country  of  the 
trade  with  the  Empire  of  the  Brazils,  and 
humbly  praying   Her  Majesty  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  appear  best  calcu^ 
lated  to  maintain  and  improve  the  com- 
mercial   relations    between    the    United 
Kingdom  and  the  Brazils.**     It  is  very 
extraordinary  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  say,  that  one  in  particular  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  civilised  world  should 
be  represented  to  Her  Majesty  as  of  great 
importance   in   respect  to  trade.      I  do 
not  undervalue  the  importance  of  trade 
with  the  Brazils,  though  I  think  it  is  rather 
exaggerated.     But  wby  should  the  House 
of  Commons  select  that  of  all  countries  in 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
Address  to   Her  Majesty?     Has  it  any 
reference  to  recent  negotiations?     If  it 
has,  I  decidedly  object  to  it,  because  it 
appears  to  imply  an  approbation  of  the 
course  Brazil  has  taken.    What  are  the 
facts?     The   manufactures    of   England 
being  introduced  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent 
the    Brazils    make    this  proposition :  — 
"  You  shall  not  impose  a  duty  upon  our 
sugar  when  imported  into  England  which 
shall  exceed  by  one-tenth  the  amount  of 
V0L.LXXI1I.   '{SiH} 


duty  you  levy  upon  colonial  Sugar;  that 
is  to  say,  if  you  levy  a  duty  of  10s.  upon 
colonial  Sugar,  we  protest  against  your 
levying  more  than   lis,  upon  Brazilian 
produce.     But  at  the  same  time  we  de- 
mand that  you  permit  us  to  raise  the 
duties  which  are  now  levied  upon  British 
manufactures  from   15  per  cent,  to  40 
per  cent.'*    That  is  the  proposal  of  the 
Brazils,  and  that  proposal  we  have  re« 
jected.    But  if  the  House  of  Commons 
does  not  intend  to  take  the  Brazils  ab' 
stractedly  as  a  country  most  important, 
but  to  affirm  that  what  the  Brazils  has 
proposed  to   us  is  reasonable  and  just, 
then  I  hope  that  the  House  will  pause 
before  it  does  anything  that  will  sanction 
such  a  proposition.     If  there  be  an  op- 
portunity for   negotiation    between    this 
country  and  Brazil,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  a  word  offensive  to  the  Government 
of  Brazil.    I  trust  that  better  and  more 
liberal  feelings  may  exist ;  and  I  will  not 
say  a  word  which  could  by  possibility 
check  or  counteract  that  feeling.     But  if 
you  want  to  make  Brazil  unreasonable,  if 
you  want  to  induce  Brazil  in  her  negotia- 
tions to  insist  upon  all  that  she  has  hitherto 
insisted  upon,  then  you  will  pass  a  reso- 
lution  which   must  have  that  practical 
bearing.     But    in  what  a  position    will 
you  then  place  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment ?     I  presume  that  the  House  is  not 
going  to  take  that  step.  But  if  the  House 
of  Commons  thinks  it  wise  to  fetter  the 
Executive  Government  with  a  resolution, 
with  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  which,  if 
it  means  anything,  implies  an  approbation 
of  the  course  persisted  in  by  one  party, 
and  that  the  adverse  party,  in  what  posi- 
tion shall  we  be  placed?     Will  not  the 
Brazils  tell  us,  ''You  are  fettered  by  a 
resolution  of  the    House  of  Commons. 
Here  is  a  resolution,  not  expressly  stating, 
but  certainly  implying  approbation  of  our 
course'*?      I  earnestly  advise  the  House 
to  leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  (Government,  and  not  to  en- 
courage  the  Brazils  to  persist  in  unrea- 
sonable propositions,  and  tie  up  the  Go- 
vernment from  acting  freely  according  to 
circumstances.    The  House  of  Commons 
is  invited  to  affirm  this  resolution  upon 
various  arguments,  some  of  which  have, 
I  think,  been  effectively  answered  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  warned  the  House  in  a 
solemn  and  emphatic  address,  and  drew  a 
sad  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Ger< 
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nitiiy  and  England.  He  said*  **  See  what 
a  oonne  the  ^llverein  has  taken.  There 
is  your  f^reat  competitor.  Contrast  the 
fecUity  which  the  Zollvefein  gives  for  im* 
portations  from  Brazil  with  your  system  1^ 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  invited  the 
House  of  Commons  to  rote  for  this  Ad- 
dress upon  the  assumption  that  the  Zollve- 
rein  imposed  a  duty  of  only  15s.  per  cwt. 
upon  Sugar  imported  from  the  Brazils. 
The  answer  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  was 
•— ''  You  are  wrong.  The  duty  is  not  15s. 
but  STs."  The  right  hon.  Qentleman 
talked  of  the  Treaty  recently  concluded 
between  France  and  Brazil.  I  know  that 
a  statement  to  that  effect  has  been  made» 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
effect  in  this  debate  this  night ;  and  the 
contradiction  will  perhaps  have  as  little 
effect  to-morrow.  I  can  only  state  that, 
as  the  Minister  of  England,  I  cannot  posi- 
tively deny  that  such  a  Treaty  has  been 
signed  in  Paris ;  but  this  I  know,  that  no 
Boti6cation  of  any  such  Treaty  has  reach- 
ed this  country,  and  that  it  is  wholly  un- 
known to  the  French  Ambassador  here. 
Those  who  recollect  the  difficulties  of 
France  on  this  question  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  I  must 
say  that  a  bolder  statement  was  never, 
made  by  man  than  that  of  the  Member 
for  Manchester.  He  said— '*!  give  you 
warning  that  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial chisses  will  decide  against  you  in 
imposing  any  discriminating  duties  on 
Sugar  the  produce  of  slavery  and  free 
labour.  The  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  you.  They  condemn  the 
whole  system  of  intervention  by  force  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave-Trade.  Your 
armed  steamers  are  odious;  and  we  do 
not  want  to  encourage  morality  by  war." 
I  had  an  idea  that  I  should  hear  that 
argument  brought  forward ;  and  if  I  had 
been  asked  to  name  the  man  who  would 
adduce  it  I  should  have  named  the  hon. 
Gentleoaian.  Now,  here  is  a  document 
which  I  myaelf  received  from  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  within  the  last  month — 
and  I  hope  the  hon.  Grcntleman  will  per- 
mit the  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  speak  for 
itself.    It  runs  thus  :-* 

^  I1ie  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  deem  it  their  duty  at  the 
present  moment  to  lay  before  you  their  seoti- 
meoti  in  relation  to  a  subject  intimately  con* 
nected  wltb  the  great  object  of  their  pursuit — 
the  extinction  of  Slavery,  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  the  Slave  Trade  throushout  the  I 
world."  1 


I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a 
part  of  this  communication  confirms  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the 
Society  is  not  in  favour  of  armed  means 
to  suppress  Slavery,  and  I  will  resd  the 
passage  which  bears  upon  it : — 

^  As  for  armed  intervention  and  treaty  sti* 
pulatioDS,  all  experience  shows  that  without 
having  effected,  and  witliout  holding  forth  any 
promise  of  effecting,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  they  have  immeasurably  aggravated 
the  ferocity  and  destructiveoess  of  it."  ^  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  considerations,"  (it 
goes  on),  "the  Committee  present  their de« 
finite  and  earnest  request  to  you.  Sir  Robert, 
as  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
a  measure  may  be  prepared  for  admittinf;  free- 
growD  produce  from  all  parts  of  the  world  inio 
the  British  market,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
produce  of  British  possessions.'' 

It  concludes  by  saying — 

^  In  any  event,  however,  the  Committee 
cannot  but  desire  that  no  relaxation  of  exist- 
ing duties  on  the  produce  of  slave-labour  shall 
be  allowed.  It  is  enoughi  the  Committee  think 
—it  is  far  too  much — that  Great  Britain  now 
does  by  her  unparalleled  commerce  to  sustain 
and  foster  this  gigantic  evil,  and  it  is  time  that 
her  course  was  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  country 
will  be  spared  the  dishonour,  and  the  world  the 
misery,  of  any  further  aggravation  of  this  hor* 
rible  system  by  our  means." 

This  is  a  communication  from  the  Anti« 
Slavery  Society,  which,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  was  much 
too  wise  to  seek  to  inculcate  morality  by 
means  of  discriminating  duties  between  the 
produce  of  free  labour  and  that  of  slave 
labour.  [Mr.  Gibaan:  I  do  not  admit 
that  that  Committee  represents  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.]  I 
thought  the  hon,  Crentleman  left  an  im- 
pression on  the  House  that  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  objected  to  discriminating 
duties.  Well,  all  I  will  state  further  upon 
this  document  is,  that  it  bears  the  vener- 
able name  of  Thomas  Clsrkson.  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  Anti- Slavery 
Society  would  disclaim  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  him,  and,  I  apprehend, 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  I  do  not  say  that  those  opinions 
ought  to  be  binding  on  the  Legislature. 
I  do  not  mean  to  attach  more  weight  to 
them  than  they  deserve.  But  I  protest 
against  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoting  the 
authority  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
support  of  his  views,  when  I  prove  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
that  their  views  are  entirely  opposed  to 
his.     The    right    hon.   Gentleman    who 
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brooght  forward  the  present  Motion,  myt, 
it  U  an  iodieation  to  as  to  make  a  decla- 
ration on  the  sttbject  of  the  Sugar  Duties. 
If  that  was  his  object,  why  did  he  not 
express  it  ?  If  his  object  was  to  recom* 
mend  a  reduction  of  the  Sugar  Duties, 
why  did  he  not  speak  ont?  why  had  he 
not  rasolutioo  enough  to  say  so?  Had 
be  done  so,  I  admit  that  1  should  not 
have  considered  myself  entitled  to  accept 
of  the  invitation.  I  should  not  have  con- 
sidered it  my^  doty  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
eonsideration  of  oor  relations  with  Brazil, 
or  anticipated  a  discnssion  which  may  pro* 
perly  take  place  when  the  subject  comes 
again  before  the  House;  the  right  bon. 
Oeotlemsn  baring  giren  notice,  that  unless 
we  consent  to  place  the  duties  on  Brazilian 
Soger  and  Sugar  the  production  of  Cuba 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  that  on 
colonial  Sugar,  he  will  offer  opposition  to 
every  stage,  to  every  line,  to  every  word  of 
the  Soger  Duties  Bill.  I  do  not  appre- 
hend tbat  in  that  course  he  will  receive 
the  support  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
for  in  their  last  proposition  they  established 
a  discrimiaattog  duty  between  Brazil  and 
colonial  Sugar.  The  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  thought  that  prohibition  ought  to 
be  avoided.  He  thought  the  prohibi- 
tion ranch  too  high ;  but  I  did  not  hear 
hifls  contend  tfa^.  or  since,  that  there 
ongkt  to  be  no  distinction  between  Sugar 
the  prodoee  of  oar  colonial  possessions 
and  Brazilian  Sugar.  I  ask  what  could 
be  nore  injudicious  than  to  propose  the 
same  rate  of  duty  on  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign countries,  where  the  Slave  Trade  is 
practically  and  notoriously  carried  on,  as 
on  thepiodace  of  oor  own  possessions  where 
we  have  abolished  slavery  ?  As  for  the  Go* 
vernosent  wiebing  to  protect  a  monopoly, 
I  folly  admit  that  the  Government  and 
the  Legislature,  so  far  as  individual  in* 
tereats  sre  concerned,  have  a  perfect  right 
to  deal  sritb  this  question  of  Sugar ;  but 
where  we  have  a  Colonial  Empire  I  don't 
think  we  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  disre- 
gard all  the  social  considerations  which 
are  comiected  with  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Member  may  say  that  there  is  only  one 
question  to  be  decided,  natnely,  the  in- 
terest of  the  consumers,  or  whatever  will 
tend  meet  to  cheapen  the  price  of  Sugar ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  most  eco- 
nonical  view,  of  the  subject.  I  doubt 
whether,  disregarding  all  considerations, 
being  reckless  of  all  consequences,  and 
supposing  your  course  to  involve  our  Colo- 


nies in  distress  and  anarchy— I  doubt 
whether  you  can  release  yourself  from  the 
moral  obligation  imposed  upon  you,  or 
whether  by  the  adoption  of  that  course 
you  would  be  consulting  a  true  economy. 
To  say  that  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
is  to  be  alone  attended  to,  opens  a  very 
g^rave  question ;  and  I  will  say  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durhsm  that  if  his  principle 
be  good,  we  should  have  made  no  effort 
whatever  for  the  extinction  of  slavery; 
because  if  you  revive  slavery  in  your  own 
possessions  you  will  have  Sugar  chesper. 
If  cheapness  be  the  only  object,  why  do 
we  go  to  an  immense  expense  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  observance  of  Slave 
Treaties  ?  or  why  do  we  not  allow  our  own 
Colonies  to  import  slaves?  When  they 
did  so.  Sugar  was  cheaper  than  at  present, 
and  you  were  not  only  enabled  to  supply 
this  country,  but  had  a  surplus.  To  say 
then  that  the  consideration  of  cheapness 
and  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  alone 
to  be  attended  to  is  an  impeachment  of 
every  act  you  have  hitherto  attempted 
with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  horrors  of 
slavery  and  of  every  shilling  you  have 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  tbat  objectt 
We  are  now  about  to  adopt  a  differeat 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
We  admit  to  the  Anti*Slavery  Society  that 
our  efforts  have  hitherto  been  in  a  great 
measure  unavailing,  and  that  whatever 
force  you  may  station  on  the  coast  of  the 
Brszils,  even  though  it  should  remain 
there,  it  is  nevertheless  difficult  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  slaves  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands :  for  the  authorities  con- 
nive at  it,  self-interests  are  too  powerful, 
end  the  Treaties  are  not  fairly  executed. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  Captain 
Deoman,  whose  exertions  are  entitled  to 
universal  thanks,  and  whose  suggestion  is 
founded  upon  bis  own  local  experience 
of  the  coast  of  Africa«*-that  without  in- 
creasing our  force  we  may  act  much  more 
efficaciously  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  than  we  are  doing  at  present. 
V\  hat  he  proposes  is  to  establish  a  blockade 
of  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa  from  which  slaves  can  be 
taken^  in  order  that  a  constant  guard  be 
kept  upon  that  coast.  He  as  well  as  some 
local  authorities  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
by  withdrawing  from  the  coast  of  the 
Brazils  and  the  West  Indies,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  force  now  employed 
there,  and  stationing  it  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  having  steamers  at  the  moutba 
Z2 
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of  rivers,  and  by  visiting;  every  part  of  the 
600  miles  of  coast — their  opinion,  and  my 
con6dent  belief  is,  that  by  this  course  we 
shall  be  more  successful  in  suppressing  the 
Slave  Trade  and  preventing  the  evils  and 
horrors  of  the  passage,  than  by  any  course 
that  has  hitherto  been  tried.  That  experi- 
ment we  are  about  to  try,  and  God  grant  it 
may  succeed.  I  trust  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  influenced  by  higher  and  more 
honourable  feelings  than  those  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham.  Look- 
ing to  the  course  which  we  have  pursued, 
at  the  sacrifice  we  have  made  in  taxing 
this  country  with  20,000,000/.  for  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  our  own  dominions,  I  do 
trust  that  this  House  is  not  prepared  to 
follow  in  the  wakeof  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  to  admit  the  proposition,  that  every 
shilling  that  has  been  expended  in  miti- 
gating this  great  moral  evil,  has  been  un- 
justifiably expended,  or  that  we  ought  to 
look  at  no  other  consideration  than  what 
the  price  of  Sugar  is  to  the  consumer. 
There  was  a  time  when  persons  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman's  persuasion  —  for  the 
honour  of  the  persuasion  I  say  it — when 
the  members  of  that  persuasion  would 
not  have  uttered  such  sentiments.  Nay, 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  there  was  a 
time  when  they  would,  to  a  man,  have 
disclaimed  such  a  doctrine.  Last  year 
we  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  British  capital  for  the  production 
of  articles  in  which  slave-labour  was  con- 
cerned, and  to  prevent  a  British  subject 
so  employing  capital  from  recovering  any 
debt  that  might  be  due  to  him.  We  are 
now  about  to  try  a  great  experiment  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  slavery  in  Africa; 
but  if  you  are  prepared  to  admit  Brazilian 
Sugar  into  consumption  in  this  country, 
pass  what  laws  you  please  respecting  Bri- 
tish capital,  you  will  at  once  have  a  great 
aggravation  of  the  evils  both  of  slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  says,  that  we  cannot  guarantee  that 
the  Brazils  will  act  upon  our  regulations; 
but  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  mode  by 
which  much  may  be  done  towards  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery.  Suppose 
the  Brazils  consented  that  after  a  certain 
day  all  children  of  African  negroes  born  in 
that  country,  should  be  free — suppose 
they  consented  that  some  means  should 
be  taken,  by  a  mixed  commission,  for 
instance,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the 
enjoyment  of  that  privilege  to  those  actu- 
ally so  boruy  or  suppose  the  commercial 


privileges  granted  by  us  depended  on  their 
adherence  to  this  regulation — ^supposing 
these  things.  It  is  surely  not  impossible  to 
conceive  modes  which  might  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  without  that  constant, 
perpetual,  and  vexatious  interference  with 
the  domestic  legislation  of  another  coun- 
try, which  I  fully  admit  is  open  to  great 
objection.  Sir,  1  shall  forbear  troubling 
the  House  any  further  at  present*  Oppor- 
tunities will  arise  for  a  further  discussion 
of  the  subject,  not  merely  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  may  be 
discused  when  the  time  arrives  for  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  financial  state  of  the  coun* 
try,  without  wailing  for  the  expiration  of 
the  Treaty  or  its  renewal.  When  my  right 
hon.  Friend  brings  forward  the  Budget, 
he  will  declare  to  the  House  his  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Sugar  Duties.  I  shall 
at  present  abstain  from  all  reference  to 
that  point,  wishing,  with  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  no  inference  may  be  drawn 
from  my  present  silence,  reserving  to  the 
Government  entirely  the  power  of  taking 
its  course  with  respect  to  those  duties  as 
with  regard  to  any  other  duties  ;  but  this 
I  will  say,  that,  as  the  existing  treaty  with 
Brazil  will  expire  in  the  course  of  Novem- 
ber next,  I  do  hope  the  House  of  Com« 
mons  will  by  a  large  majority,  negative  a 
proposition  which  can  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  encourage  the  Brazils  to  demand 
from  us  concessions  which  we  believe  to 
be  unreasonable,  and  to  prevent  us  from 
exercising  that  unfettered  control  which 
the  Executive  Government  ought  to  have 
in  negotiations  with  other  nations. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  detain  the  House  long  in 
discussing  the  question,  which,  he  thQught, 
had  been  brought  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass. But  he  must,  in  the  first  place, 
vindicate  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for 
Durham,  from  the  unjust  attack  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet imputed  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham,  that  the  line  of  argument  he 
had  used  proved  that  he  was  insensible  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  in  reference  to  the 
Slave  Trade — that  he  dwelt  only  on  the 
economical  advantages  which  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country  by  abating  the 
price  of  Sugar  Id.  per  pound,  and  that  he 
no  longer  entertained  those  sentiments 
which  he  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  had  heretofore  pro- 
fessed on  the  subject  of  slavery.    He 
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(Viscount  Palmeriton)  appealed  to  the 
House  whether  anythiog  which  his  hoo. 
Friend  had  uttered  could  justify  that  im- 
putation. If  the  Government  were  as 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  suppress  the 
Slave  Trade,  as  he  was  persuaded  thehon. 
Member  for  Durham  was,  its  extinction 
would  be  effectedt  sooner  than  was  at 
present  probable.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
bad  been  pleased  to  pay  an  ironical  com- 
pliment to  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  his 
ability  in  framing  Estimates;  but  the 
compliment  might  be  well  returned  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  because  his  right  hon. 
Friend  could  not  attempt  to  compete  in 
this  respect  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet ; 
but  to  return  to  the  question.  As  he  had 
before  said,  it  had  been  put  on  very  narrow 
ground,  because  all  those  hon.  Members 
who  had  spoken  from  the  Treasury  Benches 
had  abandoned  the  financial  argument. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  the 
consumption  of  Sugar  might  be  greater 
in  one  year  than  in  another;  but  even 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not  contended 
that  the  supply  from  our  Colonies  was  as 
great  as  the  consumption  of  the  country 
demanded,  or  that  our  consumption  was 
as  great  as  it  would  be  if  more  facility 
were  given  for  the  exchange  of  foreign 
Sugar  for  British  commodities,  by  which 
the  trade  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  comforts  of-  the  lower  classes  on 
the  other,  would  be  greatly  extended 
This  was  the  position  advanced  by  his 
hon.  Friends,  and  he  was  not  going  to  add 
anything  to  the  conclusive  arguments  which 
had  been  advanced  by  them.  But  the 
question  had  been  reduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  question  of  negotiation.  He 
stated  on  a  former  evening,  that  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1842,  the  Government  departing 
from  the  usual  custom  by  which  negotia- 
tions are  seldom  adverted  to  unless  they 
are  terminated  by  treaties,  had  announced, 
that  they  were  negotiating  with  several 
Powers,  and  that  they  trusted  those  nego- 
tiations would  end  in  arrangements  that 
would  tend  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  He  stated  on  that  occasion, 
that  they  had  never  heard  with  what 
Powers  those  negotiations  had  been  carried 
on,  nor  what  bad  been  the  result  thereof; 
but  it  now  appeared  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  Brazils  was  one  of  them ;  and  he 
should  certainly  like  to  hear,  on  a  fitting 
opportunity,  what  the  others  were.  This 
negotiatioa  with  <Bre«U|  to  be  surei  had 
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not  been  conducted  either  with  great  suc- 
cess or  dexterity.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  answered  bis  right  hon. 
Friend  at  once,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
threw  over  as  advantageous,  those  treaties 
which  were  termed  tariff  conventions.  He 
seemed  to  aquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  such  arrangements 
were  difficult  of  accomplishment,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  confine  ouselves  to  more 
general  treaties.  Stipulating  for  recipro- 
cal equality  in  regard  to  duties  on  naviga- 
tion, and  placing  the  contracting  parties 
respectively  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation.  But  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech  argued 
the  matter  as  if  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  to  obtain  with  Brazil,  a 
Tariff  Treaty  and  a  Tariff  Treaty  alone; 
upon  this  material  question,  therefore,  the 
Members  of  the  Government  seemed  to 
entertain  very  different  opinions,  it  was 
stated  that  the  government  of  the  Brazils 
had  made  some  very  unreasonable  pro- 
posals. He  thought  the  proposals  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  having  been 
made  by  Brazil,  were  unreasonable  terms, 
and  such  as  the  Government  were  right 
not  to  accept ;  but  if  the  late  Government 
had  been  allowed  to  go  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  Brazils  in  1841,  upon  the  footing 
on  which  the  Government  of  that  day 
meant  to  negociate  and  proposed  to  the 
House  to  enable  them  to  negociate,  it 
was  not  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that 
they  could  have  negociated  on  much  better 
terms,  and  they  would  have  found  the  Bra- 
zilian government  in  a  better  temper  for 
entering  into  a  Treaty  than  it  was  now, 
after  so  long  a  delay.  At  that  time,  the 
existing  Treaty  had  three  years  to  run ; 
but  the  Brazilian  government  knew  now 
that  it  would  expire  in  November  next, 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  on  that  s^ccount, 
they  were  more  likely  to  have  negociated 
on  reasonable  terms  then  than  now.  He 
could  only  say,  that  although  the  late  Go- 
vernment were  not  furnished  by  Parliament 
with  the  means  of  going  into  any  detailed 
negotiation  with  the  Brazilian  minister  in 
this  country,  yet  judging  from  the  langu.* 
age  of  that  minister,  he  thought  that  if 
the  British  Government  had  then  been 
able  to  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
prohibitory  Duties  on  Brazilian  produce 
would  have  been  reduced,  the  Government 
of  Brazil  was  not  indisposed  to  enter  into 
just  arrangements,  as  between  the  two 
gountriee,    But  whea  last  this  questiou 
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was  discussed,  between  the  present  Go- 
vernment and  the  Brazilian  Envoy,  the 
British  Government  appears  to  have  made 
the  commercial  arrangements  depend  upon 
the  prospective  aliolition  of  the  condition 
of  slavery  in  Brazil.  It  was  argued  last 
year  by  the  Government,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  admit  Sugar,  the  produce  of 
slave-labour;  but  now  they  shifted  their 
ground,  and  it  was  not  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  but  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  at  which  they  aimed.  He 
was  willing  to  meet  them  on  that  ground. 
What  this  change  of  position  might 
indicate  as  to  their  future  measures  he 
would  not  inquire;  if  it  was  to  be  a 
step  towards  the  relaxation  of  the  re- 
strictions on  trade,  he  should  be  glad  ; 
they  did  not  state  what  their  intentions 
were,  but  perhaps  those  who  had  heard 
them  might  be  able  to  form  some  shrewd 
guess  on  the  subject.  But  the  course 
pursued  by  them  in  their  late  negotiation 
was  not  consistent  with  their  present 
argument.  Their  object  is  now  stated  to 
be  to  make  the  admission  of  Foreign 
Sugar  conducive— not  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  yet  the  proposition  which 
they  made  to  Brazil  did  not  touch  the 
Slave  Trade ;  but  was  intended  to  effect 
an  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery — for  they 
proposed  that  the  government  of  Brazil 
•hould  enact  some  municipal  law,  which 
should  improve  the  present  condition  of 
the  slave,  and  should  also  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  his  future  emancipation.  Still 
th^y  said,  that  this  proposal  was  consistent 
with  their  present  argument,  because  they 
asserted  that  any  Measure  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  future  abolition  of 
iklavery,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  Slave 
Trade'.  This  would  be  true,  whenever, 
by  such  means  the  condition  of  slavery 
would  be  abolished,  but  in  the  intervening 
time  the  effect  would  be  just  the  reverse. 
For  let  the  House  suppose  for  argument 
sake,  that  the  Brazilian  government  had 
agreed  to  those  terms— what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  upon  the  Slave  Trade? 
Their  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  Brazilian 
Sugar  was,  that  if  Brazilian  grown  Sugar 
was  imported  into  this  country  the  increased 
demand  would  give  encouragement  to  ex- 
tended cultivation,  which  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  a  greater  importation  of 
slaves,  and  thus  a  stimulus  would  be  given 
to  the  Slave  Trade.  Now,  this  conse- 
quence would  equally  have  followed  even 
^f  the  BxaziUao  government  had  agreed  to 


the  terms  demanded  by  the  present  go- 
I  vernment.     He  would  admit,  that  if  they 
could  abolish  the  condition  of  slavery, 
,  the  Slave  Trade  would  necessarily  cease; 
but  supposing  the  Brazilian  goveroment 
had  agreed  to  the  perspective  meaaorea 
proposed  by  the  British  GoverDmetit— 
within  what  period  does  any  man  imagtae 
that  slavery  would  have  ceased  to  exist  in 
Brazil?    Why  the  youngest  person  now 
breathing  would  probably  not  have  lived 
to  see  the  day«    And  what  during  that  in- 
terval would  have  t>een  the  effect  produced 
on  the  Slave  Trade  ?     Why  necessarily  to 
increase  it.    For  within  the  whole  interval 
between  that  time  and  some  remote  period 
when  slavery  should  be  atwHshed  in  the 
Brazils,  woukl  there  not  have  l>een  annu- 
ally an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa* 
tion  of  slaves  for  the  extension  of  Sogmr 
cultivation  ?    Therefore,  he  said^  on  tlMir 
own  showing  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment  was    absurd.     He  was   soppoaing 
that  the  Brazilians  had  not  only  agreed 
to  tlie  proposal,  but  had  executed  it  b<md 
fide ;  but  what  right  had  they  to  auppose 
that  ?    What  was  their  argusacnta  abonl 
the  Slave  Trade?    They  said  they  had 
by  Treaty  from  the  Brazilian  government, 
with  regard  to  the  Slave  Trade,  alnoat 
every  condition  that  they  could  ask  for  its 
suppression.      The    firat   article  of   the 
Treaty  of  1826  between  this  country  nml 
the  Brazilian  goverinnent  fw  the  snp- 
presaion  of  the  Slave  Trade,  anid  that 
from  that  time  it  shoold  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Brazilian  subject  to  engage  in  the 
Slave  Trade,  and  that  any  BrazUian  sub- 
ject having  so  engaged  should  be  deemed 
and  treated  as  guilty  of  piracy.  If  the  Bra- 
zilian government  had  performed  the  en-* 
gagemenu  they  had  entered  into  with  thia 
country,  could  any  reaaonabie  man  be* 
lieve  that  the  Brazilian  Slave  Trade  woski 
not  long  ago  have  ceased.    If  the  Brazt. 
lian  government  had  dealt  with  the  Bra- 
zilian   Slave  Trade    as    piracy,  it   was 
childish  to  suppose  that  it  wonid  nos 
long  since  have  been  pnt  down.  But  if  the 
Brazilian  government  vic^ted  their  Treaty 
engagements  in  this  way,  oouki  there  be 
any  reliance  placed  on  any  local  arrange- 
ments for  tht  administration  of  Brazilian 
law  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  coodi« 
tion  of  Slavery,  from  which  the  right  hon« 
Baronet  seemed  to  suppose  such  advani* 
ages  would  result.    Onie  of  the  conditiooe 
of  the  Treaty  which  he  had  )uet  referceA 
to  was,  that  slaves  captured  on  board  slnve« 
sbipsi  and  takea  into  Rip  Janeiro,  i 
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demned  by  the  mixed  Commissioni  thoold 
be  free.  Had  this  conditioo  been  fulfilled  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.    It  was  notorious  to 
all  the   world,  that  thousands  of  slaves 
thus  emancipated  by  the  mixed  Com- 
mission at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  whom  the 
Brazilian    government     was    bound    by 
Treaty  to  protect  and  maintain  in  a  state 
of  freedom,  were  as  much  slaves  as  those 
furtively    introduced    into    the    Brazils. 
Therefore,  when  the  Government  stated 
as  an  objection  to  letting  in  Brazilian 
Sugar,  that  by  doing  so  it  would  be  lend- 
ing encouragement  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
yet  asserted  that  they  would  have  let  it 
in  if  the  Brazilian  Government  had  pro- 
mised to  enact  some  internal  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
BrazUy  be  said,  that  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment  was  utterly  valueless,  and  was  a  mere 
pretence  set  up  for  refusing  to  let  Brazil- 
ian Sugar  come  into  the  markets  of  this 
country,  and  was  one  which  any  reason- 
able man  should  treat  with  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule.    The  fact  was,  that  with  all  this 
apparent  zeal  against  the  Slave  Trade  and 
slavery,  the  real  reason  and  ground  of 
objection  was  a  desire  to  favour  those  who 
were  the  active  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  was  a  wish  to  obtain  and  secure 
the  support  of  the  West-India  interest, 
which  was  the  real  ground  of  objection  to 
the  extension  of  trade  which  this  admis- 
sion of   foreign  Sugar  would  produce. 
But  they  bad  been  told,  that,  havmg colo- 
nies, this  country  should  not  deal  with 
them  with  too  rough  a  hand,  by  the  enact- 
ment of  measures'which  might  be  good  in 
themselves,  but  which  might  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  social  condition  of  the 
colonies.     This  was  an  argument  which 
was  urged  over  and  over  again  against 
the  propositions  here  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  afterwards 
was  repeated  on  the  question  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery.    In  the  latter  case  this 
argument  was  urged  with  a  stronger  ap- 
pearance of  reason  than  it  could  be  in  toe 
present  case,  for  it  was  contonded,  that 
by  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  a  large  popu- 
lation of  nnednoated  persons  was  to  bo 
let  loose  on  society  who  were  not  prepared 
for  freedom,  and  who,  by  their  unruly  tur- 
bulence, might  disturb  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  the  colonies.  But  Parliament  did 
not  listen  to  snch  an  argument ;  and  was 
the  House  now  to  admit  the  principle 
that  Ibreigo  sugar  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  tnarkaie  of  this  country,  because 
the  competitioii  thftC  would  ariie  therefrom 


might  be  disadvantageous  to  our  colonies? 
Why,  surely  after  this  country  had  paid 
such  an   enormous  sum  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West- 
Indian  islands,  it  was  entitled  to  all  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the 
trade  which  would  be  created  from  the 
abolition  of   the  prohibitive    duties    on 
foreign  sugar.    He,  therefore,  said  that 
the  question  could    not   stand   on    the 
ground  on  which  the  Government  wished 
to    place    it,    and    that    the   conditions 
which  had  been  demanded  from  the  Bra- 
zilian government  were  perfectly  nuga- 
tory on  the  showing  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  his  Colleagues.    The  only 
ground   on  which   they  proceeded  was, 
the  perpetuating  the  Sugar   monopoly; 
for  the  line  of  argument  which  they  used 
to   justify    them  in   refusing  to   let   in 
foreign    Sugar,  was  no  more  than  de- 
claring   that  this   monopoly    should    be 
everlasting.     If  they  were  to  wait  until 
they  could  induce  the  Brazilians  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade,  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  no  person  who  was 
then  a  Member  of  that  House  would  live 
to  see  the  day  when  foreign  Sugar  would 
be  admitted  into  the  home  markets  of  this 
country.    The  fact  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  liberal  in  their  speeches 
and  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  but 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  put  their 
professions  to  the  test,  they  fell  back  on 
their  old  prejudices.  They  told  the  House 
that  the   principles   of   free-trade    were 
the  principles  of  common  sense  — ^  that 
the  only  sound  principle  of   commerce 
was  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
to  sell  in  the  dearest;   but  when  they 
were  urged  to  apply  this  principle,  even 
in  a  modified  degree,  to  corn  and  sugar, 
they  fell  back  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
monopolists,  upon  whose  shoulders  they 
came  into  office,  and  on  whose  support 
they  depend  for  a  continuance  of  that 
power  which  they  employ  so  little  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  and  they  refuse  to 
adhere  to   the  principles  which  they  had 
so  ostentatiously   put  forth.      The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  made  one  objection  to 
the  Motion    of  his   right    hon.    Friend, 
with  respect  to  which  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  on  consideration  his  right  hon. 
Friend  {would  be  willing   to   accommo- 
date  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.    The  Motion  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend   was,  "  That  an  humble  ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  repie* 
seutiog  to  Her  Majesty  the  great  import^ 
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ance  to  this  country  of  the  trade  with  the 
Empire  of  the  Brazils,  and  humbly  pray 
ing  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  appear  best  calculated  to  maio- 
tain  and  improve  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Brazils."  Why,  asked  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, pick  out  the  Brazils  for  this  purpose  ? 
AVhy  do  you  by  making  such  a  selection, 
encourage  the  Government  of  tbut  country 
to  resist  a  Tariff  Treaty  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  propose  to  them.  Now, 
he  was  sure  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  meet  the  right  hon.  Baronet  half 
way  on  this  point,  and  if  it  would  remove 
the  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  this  Motion,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  generalise  his 
proposition,  and  would  thus  remove  this 
ground  of  complaint.  The  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  then  be  '*  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  representing  to  Her  Majesty  the 
great  importance  to  this  country  of  the 
trade  with  '  all  foreign  states/  and  hum- 
bly praying  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  appear  best  calculated 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  all  other  countries  in  the  world.''  He 
was  sure,  that  if  this  alteration  of  the 
Motion  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
cheerfully  agree  to  such  an  Amendment, 
and  would  receive  it  with  pleasure,  as 
coming  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Mr.  La- 
bouchere's  Motion  :  Ayes  132;  Noes  205 : 
Majority  73. 

List  of  the  Ayeb. 


Acheson,  Visct. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Ainsworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Blake,  M.  J, 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J, 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Brotberton,  J. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bu9aeld,W. 
BuUer,  P,  S, 


Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 
Cave,  hon.  R.  O. 
Chapman,  B. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Colborne,  hn.W.N.R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Collelt,  J. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Divctt,  E. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Doncannon,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellis,  W, 
Elphinstonei  H. 


Ewart,  W. 
Fitxroy,  Lord  C. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gisbome,  T. 
(lore,  bon.  R. 
Greenaway,  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G« 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heyter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hobhoose,  rt.  hn.Sir  J. 
Holland,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hn.CW.G. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Howick,  Visct. 
Hutt,  W. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Layard,  Capt. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Macaalay,rt.hn.T.B. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Majoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Munt2,  G.  F. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
OTerraU,R.M. 
Ord,  W. 

Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 


Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Protheroe,  £. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Smith,  B. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Standisb,  C. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  A. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.  V. 
Stock,  Mr.  Sej. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace.  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wilsbere,  W. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wrightson,W.B. 
Wyse,  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufnell, 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D 
Acland,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobu^,  £. 
Arbuthnott,  hon. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.  jun. 
Baillie,Col. 
Baillie,  li.  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Major 
Berkeley,  hon.  G.E 
Black9toQe,  W.  Si 


H. 
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Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,L.W. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
BurTell,SirC.M. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Chute,  W,  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clive,  hon«  R.  H. 
CodringtoD,  Sir  W, 
CoUettjWt.R. 
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CromptODy  H.  G. 
Copelandy  Mr.  Aid. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps^  W. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Darby,  O. 
DenisoD,  £.  B« 
DickinaoQ,  F.  H. 
Dodd,0. 
Doaglaf,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
DoQglaSyJ.  D.  S. 
Douro,  Marquis  of 
DuffieldyT. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
DuDcombe,  hon.  A. 
Dnncombe,  boo.  O. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eatoo,  R.J. 
£gertOD,W.T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyu,  Visct. 
EscoltyB. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Filmer,  Sir  £. 
Fitzmaurice,  hon.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Follett,  Sir  W.  W. 
FoXy  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.  W.£. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Gore,M. 

Goulbum,  rt.  bn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  bn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marquis  of 
Greenall,  P. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Ualfoid,H. 
Hamilton,  G«  A. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hampden,  R. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,rthon.SirH. 
Hayes,  Sir  £• 
Heathcote,SirW. 
Herbert,  bon*  S. 
Henrey,  Lord  A. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hn.W.A'C. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  O.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hughes,  W.B. 


Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
KnatchbuIl,rt.hn.Sir£. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,G.C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Neil,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Marsbam,  Visct. 
Martin,  C. 
Marterman,  J. 
Maunsell,T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon;  J.  P. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Mi)dmay,H.  St.  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mundy,  £.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
PolhiU,  F. 
Pollington,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,W.T. 
Fringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh,W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  J.  D.W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scarlett,  hon.  R.  C. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
SbaW|rt.hoQ«F. 


Shirley,  £.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hn,  T.  B.  C. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tennent,  J.  £. 
Thesiger,  F. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Aid. 
Tollemacbe,  J. 
Trench,  Sir  F. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 

Hoase  adjoorned. 


Trotter,  T. 
Vivian,  J.  £. 
Waddiogton,  U.  S. 
Walsb,SirJ.B. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilbrabam,  hn.  R.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wodehonse,  £. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Baring,  H. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  March  8, 1844. 

Miinrrn.]    Bilia    PiiMic.*-2**  Privy  Gouneil  Appellate 

Juriidiction. 
Private^Rtforud^-^UKAMuasPt  Natuialiflitkn. 

PxTiTioirs  Prmsiitbd.  By  Lord  Brou^mn,  from  An- 
trim, and  Ubtor,  in  ftvour  of  DiaentenT  Cluvela  BiU.^ 
From  Dunbftr,  respecting  SchooJmMten  (SooU«id).~By 
the  Eari  of  Haddington,  from  Haddington  and  Berwick^ 
againit  Altantion  of  the  Cora  Lawi.— From  Hattwhiitla, 
for  Protection  of  the  Agricultunl  Interat 

Expense  OF  Prosecutions  at  Pettt 
Sessions.]  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
rose  to  move  for  a  return  of  the  Fees  to 
Clerks  at  Petty  Sessions,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  already  agreed  to  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  It  had  been 
his  intention  to  have  included  in  that  re- 
turn an  account  of  the  Fees  paid  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  but,  upon  considera- 
tion, and  as  that  return  had  not  vet  been 
called  for  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  did  not  mean  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  extend  the  return  to  Clerks  of 
the  Peace;  and  he  should, therefore,  con- 
fine it  to  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions.  The 
returns  which  he  was  about  to  move  for 
had  reference  to  a  subject  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  for  he  believed  that  nothing 
bore  more  heavily  and  with  greater  severity 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  Uian  those  de- 
mands for  fees.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  those  who  obtained  such  fees  made 
an  unjust  demand,  or  one  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  make;  but  this  he  could 
say,  that  the  result  of  those  demands  for 
fees,  was,  in  many  cases,  an  absolute  de- 
nial of  justice  to  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  country.  He  could  state  to 
their  Lordships,  from  numerous  examples 
of  the  severity  with  which  these  demands 
pressed  on  the  poor,  an  instance  which 
happened  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  A 
person  was  committed  oo  a  charge  of  fe^ 
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lony,  and  it  torned  out,  upon  investiga- 
tioD,  that  he  had  not  committed  felony  at 
all;   hut  the  consequence  of  bis  being 
charged  with  felony  was,  that  his  mother, 
a  poor  woman,  had  been  put  to  an  ex- 
pense of  14<.,  although  her  son  was  ac-* 
quitted.    Another  case  occurred  recently 
in  Buckinghamshire,  which  forcibly  illos* 
trated  the  effect  those  demads  produced 
as  regarded  the  poorer  classeii.    Two  per- 
sons prosecuted  for  an  assault  of  an  atro- 
cious nature;  that  assault  was  proved, 
and  the  result  was  a  trifling  6ne  upon  the 
person  coniricted  of  this  aggravated  as-^ 
sault,  whilst  large  costs  were  demanded 
and  obtained  from  the  persons  who  had 
the  virtue — for  it  was  in  that  case  a  virtue 
— of  prosectf ting  the  person  who  commit- 
ted the  aesanlt.    It  woald  have  been  bet-* 
ter  for  them  if  they  had  not  prosecuted 
the  man  for  the  assault,  hot  bad  ataaulted 
him  is  retore,  as  it  cost  them  so  ffloeh  to 
prosecute  him.     CostSy   which  to  their 
Lordships  might  appear  trifling,  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  poor  who 
have  such  insufficient  means  of  paying 
iheas.    In  Glouceatershire,  another  case 
of  a  similar  nature  happened.    A  young 
woman  was  charged  with  an  assault  hy  a 
man,  hot  it  torned  out  that  he  was  the 
offender,  and  the  girL  waa  desired  to  pro- 
secnte  him.     She  did  so,  and  the  result 
was,  that  in  addition  to  the  grievance  she 
had  already  endured,  she  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  large  sum  in  costs.    The  costs,  in 
codbeqnence  of  obtaining  a  conviction  for 
the  very  smallest  penalties,  were  some- 
timee  very  large,  amounting  to  sums  that 
never  could  have  been  intended  by  the 
Magistrates  who  adjudged  those  penalties. 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  hy  moving 
for  a  return  from  the  Clerk  of  each  Petty 
Session  of  the  Amount  of  Fees  received 
by  him  for  the  last  three  years ;  a  return 
of  the  Convictions  during  the  same  period, 
specifying  the  Amount  of  Fine  or  Penalty 
and  of  Costs  in  each  case,  the  purpose  to 
which  the  Fine  was  applied,  or  term  of 
ImprisonmenI,  and  Expense  ot  Impriaon- 
meot.— Ordered. 

Peitt  Coimcit  AppEtiATii  Jrmsnic- 
TfON.3  Lofrd  Brougham  said,  that  in 
moving  the  Second  Reading  ot  the  Bill 
relative  to  the  AppeUate  «mrhdiction  of 
the  Privy  Cotmdi,  which  he  had  intro- 
dueed  a  few  days  ago,  he  should  address 
their  Lordship  as  shortly  as  the  nature  of 
iflie  sohfeet  and  its  great  imporlHince  woold 
pamut.    iiiiokfl«?aliona  wooliloeitteuttt 


der  two  heads,— first,  with  respect  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  next  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  the  Bill  then  before 
their  Lordships.    It  was  perfectly  tme, 
that  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  had  given  general  satisfaction  to 
the  suitors,  aid  it  was  admitted  that  it  was 
exceedingly  weU  adapted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  originally  formed. 
He  should  first  observe  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Committee.  It  consisted  of  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  Judges,  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  others  who  had  been 
Chancellors^  ctf  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
three  Courts  ctf  Common  Law,  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor,    and    several    other    learned 
Judges,  as  well  as  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Arches  Court,  and  they 
had  a  power  of  calling  in  as    assessors 
certain  Judges  who  had  belonged  to  the 
East  India  Bench.    That  Court  had  been 
found  to  work  well,  and  had  been  pro« 
ductive  of  great  public  advantage  in  hear- 
ing the  nnmerous  questions  which  came 
before  it— questions  of  very  different  na- 
tures,  and  often   embracing  various  in- 
terests of  vast  magnitude.   In  dealing  with 
these   various    questions   the  Court   was 
called  on,  not  only  to  administer  the  law 
in  Admiralty  cases,  and  cases  which  came 
under  the  law  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courta, 
but  it  had  also  to  administer  at  one  tane 
Dutch  lawi  at  another  time  French  kw, 
at  another  time  the  Roman  law,  at  an« 
other  time  a  mixture  of  those  laws,  at  an- 
other the  laws  and  customs  of  India,  and  they 
were  called  on  to  do  this  in  cases,  such  as 
in  our  colonies  or  possessions  abroad,  where 
the  interests  affected  were  very  import- 
ant.    The  range  of  their  Jurisdiction  was 
most  exten^ve.    Before  them  came  cases 
connected  with  the  Admiralty  Court,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  the  Equity  Courts, 
and  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction. 
Before  them  were  brought  affairs  of  life  and 
of  property  between  man  and  man.    But 
in  every  instance  they  were  enabled  to 
consult  and  to  take  the  opinion  of  those 
Judges  who  presided  over  these  different 
branches  of  Jorispmdence.    But,  ind^pea- 
dent  of  causes  arising  in  this  eovntry, 
when   it  Was  considmd    thai   we   had 
twenty^nine  colonies  (with  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  subjects),  from  which  va<« 
rious  legal   questions  were  hrou^t   on 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  added 
to  which  there  waa  India,  with  a  popular 
tion  which  we  did  not  count  hy  hundreds 
of  thousands  hut  by  millions^  and  when 
it  waa  bovna  in  adiid  that  not  only « 
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iions  as  to  the  right  of  tcnitoi  j  of  tillages 
bttt  of  a  wliole  Zeimandarj,  with  an  eau 
tent  of  umtary  aluxwt  amountiiig  to  a 
Ungdom— 'When  these  things  weie  oonsl- 
dmd,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  qoes- 
tioos  of  Tast  importance  and  no  small  difli« 
oulty  were  oootfainaDy  under  the  consider^ 
ation  of  the  Judicial  Comanttea  of  the  Prirj 
CoundL  He  resoUeeted  it  to  have  been 
his  dutj  to  give  judgment  in  a  case  where 
property  to  the  amount  of  800,000^  or 
IfiOOfiOOL  was  at  stake.  Where  interests 
so  great  were  aolmitted  to  their  decision, 
ih^  ought  assuredly  to  render  the  tribunal 
as  perfect  aa  possible.  Now  admirably 
constituted  as  this  tribunal  was  fw  great 
eaoses  by  its  powers  of  adapUtkm,  ofodl- 
inp  in  the  aid  of  any  judges  most  conversant 
with  the  subject  matter,  it  was  ill-adapted 
to  despatch  otdinary  bnsincsi  bpr  Hie  way 
of  judges  constantly  sitting.  It  was  l^se 
Addison,  who  said,  he  had  not  a  shilKng 
in  his  pocket  thonoh  he  could  draw  liar  a 
handled  pounis,  uQuding  to  his  want  of 
cOBTeiaation  on  oedinary  topics.  The  noble 
and  learned  Losd  then  vefened  to  the  nature 
oftheBilL  It  was,  he  said,  cakulated  to 
give  to  the  Court  a  psnaanent  Piresident; 
but  it  was  calculated  to  do  what  wa«  of 
stOl  greater  imn>rtaBoa--to  supply  »  defi- 
ciency, which  he  was  sure  the  eonntiy 
weuU  not  olgect  to  do,  and  which  had 
aiisen  in  this  manner  >-*When  the  Court 
was  originally  constituted,  two  Common 
Law  JiMges  were  pbeed  upon  the  Privy 
Ceoacil  tmd  made  Members  of  the  Judicial 
Committee,  via^  Mr.  Baron  Pkrfce,  who, 
in  consequenee  of  the  piesent  state  i^busi- 
nem  in  the  Common  Law  Courts,  was  vn- 
abie  to  attend,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet, 
who  had  letnred  fiom  the  Bench,  after  a 
most  distinguished  professiottal  career.  The 
consequenee  was,  that  the  Committee  were 
thrown  upon  the  aasistanee  of  his  noUe 
and  kamed  Friend  (Lord  Campbell)  and 
his  light  hen.  Friend  Mr.  Pemberton 
Leigh.  Their  assiBtaaee  was  endr^y  vo> 
hmtasy  and  natuitons,  and  to  demand  it 
the  pnUie  hiu  no  manner  of  right  what, 
ever.  This  was  a  daficieney  wlueh  ought 
%a  be  soppliedv  and  wh^  he  thought 
mi|ht  be  done  by  adding  to  the  Covrt  two 
Puisne  Judges,  who  could,  of  course,  be 
mndeiately  paid.  Into  th»  deta&  of  this 
part  of  the  case  ha  weuM  not  now  enter, 
particuhady  as  the  sol^ect  would  be  move 
properly  one  lor  dK  eonndention  of  the 
delset  Cemmktea  He  now  came  to  deal 
;  n  meat  important  part  of  the  state* 
( whick  he  had  to  make  to  their  Locd* 
Hn  sbeold  sqr  aothisg  about  the 


addition  to  the  powers  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  CouncQ  in  matters  of 
Patent.  The  Patent  Jurisdiction  which 
had  been  conferred  on  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  in  1835  had  worked  well, 
and  all  iq^reed  thas  it  might  be  advantage- 
ouriy  extended  in  the  way  menlJoned  on 
the  discusrion  of  Lord  Dundonald's  petitioo 
the  other  day.  But  that  was  not  die  only 
matter  being  both  legiriative  and  judicial 
in  some  sort,  whic£  could  piuperiy  be 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  He 
considered  that  divarces  might,  with  very 
great  advantage  to  all  parties,  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  be  referred  to  the  Jodicid 
Committee.  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
that  at  present  that  Committee  &rmed  the 
last  appeal  in  cases  of  divorce  d  vmua  H 
iharo:  he  wished  that  it  shoold  be  the 
tribunal  in  whidi  eases  of  divorced  vmcuh 
sMiMiMmii  should  be  adjudicated*  Divorce 
was  a  matter  altogether  judidal  in  ito  cha* 
racter;  and  though  Divorce  Bills  were 
called  Acts  of  Parliament,  they  were  by 
no  means  like  measures  of  a  legislative 
kind,  and  should  therefocc  be  reierrcd  to 
a  Judidal  TftbumlJ  lliis  transfer  of  the 
Jttiisdifitiott,  under  pnqper  legcdations^ 
would  have  the  effect  of  saving  a  vast  pso^ 
portion  of  the  expenee,  which  now  attended 
the  separate  legtslatiott  necessary  far  every 
diveree  d  saactflo,  and  removing  most  of 
tho  other  diffioultiesy  inconvenienees,  and 
vexations  thrown  in  the  way  of  an  injured 
husband  seddng  to  relieve  himself  of  an 
adulterous  wife.  The  Law  of  Endand 
mid,  that  maniage  was  not  to  be  dissMved, 
and  the  remedy  at  present  affinded  in  cases 
of  adultery  was  not  at  all  inemnntent  with 
that  principle  whids  reqaned  a  new  law 
to  be  passed  in  particuhr  cases  and  in 
pactiottlar  drcumstanees.  But  the  remedy 
was  at  present  exduavely  ccmfined  to  the 
rich ;  no  poor  man,  no  man  even  of  moder- 
ate Ibrtqne  osold  avail  himself  of  it.  Eng- 
land waSy  in  this  respect  an  exception  to 
all  other  Prstestant  countriea.  In  Popirib 
countries  the  whole  question  stood  upon  a 
diSeBsnt  footing^^the  Chorrii  aibwing  of 
no  divorce,  because  it  r^pards  marrians  as  a 
sacraflsent  which  wo  do  not  Whemerin 
those  countries  these  was  lem  adultery  or 
not  he  could  not  my.  But  of  Ptoteetant 
countriea  tfaos  vras  the  only  one  where  so 
extmoidinaiy  a  state  of  the  laslr  existed. 
In  fereign  countriss  whose  marriage  was 
hdd  to  be  (as  here)  no  sacrament,  and 
where  further  it  was  not  hrid,  m  it  was 
here,  to  be  indissrinhle,  tho  punishasent 
of  thflr  adulterous  pasty,  and  the  rriief  of 
thn.  injuitd  p^tifffc  by  ft«H  dhoisf-  vMn» 
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upon  sufficieDt  proof,  available  without 
any  great  difficulty;  and  such  was  the 
case,  also,  in  ScoUand.  How  stood  the 
case  in  this  country  as  to  full  divorces? 
For  135  years  preceding  the  year  1835, 
the  number  of  Divorce  Bills  passed  was 
only  170,  an  average  of  only  about  1|  per 
annum,  or  five  in  four  years.  In  the  last 
five  years,  the  number  had  been  much 
higher,  there  bavins  been  on  an  average 
nine  every  year.  Now,  if  these  one  and 
a  quarter  Divorce  Bills,  or  even  these  nine 
Divorce  Bills  per  annum,  represented  the 
actual  number  of  cases  in  which  divorce 
was  called  for  by  adultery,  the  fact  would 
be  one  of  the  most  gratifying  description, 
and  we  might  well  pride  ourselves  upon 
the  unexampled  morality  of  the  English 
people— but  he  greatly  doubted  whether 
such  was  the  fact  When  he  looked  at  Scot- 
land, with  a  population  of  only  one-eighth 
that  of  England,  and  with  a  standard  of 
morality  certainly  not  inferior  to  ours,  he 
found  that  the  average  of  divorces  there, 
in  the  last  five  years,  had  been  seventeen 
instead  of  one  and  a  quarter,  or  fourteen 
times  more  than  those  in  England;  but 
did  this  prove  that  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  less  moral,  chaste,  and  religious  than 
those  of  Englazid  ?  By  no  means ;  it  only 
showed  that  the  expence  in  the  one  coun- 
try was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  other.  In  Scotland,  a  divorce  d  oiii- 
cuh,  where  the  parties  resided  in  Edin- 
burgh, might  be  obtained  for  25/L ;  where 
the  witnesses  had  to  come  from  the  coun- 
try, it  was  35/.,  or  thereabouts.  Here  in 
England,  such  a  divorce,  when  the  suit 
was  not  opposed,  cost  from  500^  to  600/., 
or  700/.;  when  opposed,  it  coitt  from 
1,000/.  to  1,500/.,  or  2,000/.  Now,  was 
this  a  remedy  open  alike  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  or  was  it  not  rather  a  remedy 
from  which  all  but  the  rich  were  excluded  ? 
As  to  the  previous  proceedings  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  he  (Lord  Brougham)  altc^ther 
^ected  to  them  as  futile  and  expensive. 
The  interrogatories  there  were  no  check  to 
collusion,  no  sifting  of  the  true  merits  of 
the  cases,  no  evisceration  of  evidence,  no 
security  against  fraud.  As  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  grow  defects  and  injus- 
tioe  of  the  present  system,  he  would  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  professional  gendeman 
who,  having  the  mirfortune  of  an  unchaste 
wife,  had  mst  proceeded  agamst  the  adul- 
terer, and  obtained  a  veSict,  and  then 
a^nst  his  wife,  and  obtained  a  decree  of 
divorce  d  mensa  ei  thora,  Every  step  of 
the  proceeding  was  attended  with  difficulty, 
f^id  T9satipD>  and  jTeaiful  expence.    His 


expence  began  with  a  bill  to  his  own  proc- 
tor; she,  under  the  advice  throughout  of 
her  paramour,  a  professional  man,  met  this 
by  an  opposition  which  run  him  up  ano- 
ther bill,  the  heavy  expense  of  which  had 
to  be  defrayed,  not  by  her  or  her  para- 
mour, but  by  the  injured  husband,  who 
had  to  pay  the  costs  both  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  proceedings — ^for  such  is  the  law. 
He  succeeded  in  this  stage.  The  wife 
then  appealed  to  the  Dean  of  Che  Arches, 
at  the  expense,  as  before,  of  the  husband» 
and  the  husband  had  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  that  appeal*- the  tables  being  turned, 
he  being  made  the  defendant,  and  having 
here  as  before  to  pay  both  Ulls.  Well; 
but  he  succeeds  a  second  time.  Then  they 
appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council;  the  Court  of  Delegates 
and  the  Commission  of  Review  having 
been  abolished,  that  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  had  become  the  Su- 
(Nreme  Court  in  such  cases.  It  already 
possessed  an  appellate  jurisdiction  d  mensa 
et  thoro,  but  he  proposed  to  transfer  to  it 
an  original  jurisdiction  d  vinculo  maJtrvmonii. 
But,  to  go  on  with  the  case.  The  husband 
succeeded  again  in  obtaining  a  confirmation 
of  the  sentence  of  divorce  d  mensa  et  thorOf 
and  had  to  pay  for  his  wife's  appeal  and  his 
own  resistance  to  it;  but  by  this  time  his 
means  were  so  exhausted  that  he  had  not 
the  money  necessary  for  coming  before 
their  Lordships  for  that  remedy  which  his 
wrongs  demanded — a  fuU  and  complete 
divorce  d  vinculo  fiui/rtmontt,  from  a  brazen, 
worthless  woman.  Nor  was  this  all.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  proceeding  (and  the  wife 
and  her  paramour  had  managed,  by  the 
aid  of  the  law,  to  protract  it  over  no  less 
than  five  years),  the  same  law  had  com- 
pelled the  unhappy  husbaild  to  allow  ali- 
mony to  his  wife  and  her  paramour — not 
to  her  paramour,  certainly,  but  he,*  of 
course,  participated  —  it  was,  of  course, 
that  the  husband  should  allow  alimony, 
60  that  all  the  time  the  guilty  parties 
were  actually  living  upon  the  means  of  the 
man  they  had  so  injured.  He  got  rid  of 
this  expense,  of  course,  at  last,  but  then 
he  had  no  1,000/.  or  2,000/.  to  prosecute 
his  case  before  the  House  of  Lords»  op. 
posed  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  other 
parties,  nor  even  the  500/.  or  600/.  which 
a  divorce,  even  if  unopposed,  would  have 
cost  him.  And,  accordingly,  up  to  the 
present  time,  he  was  not  sure  at  any  mo* 
ment  but  that  some  butcher's  or  baker^s 
bill  mi^ht  be  brought  in  for  "neoesnries" 
supplied  to  his  wife,  for  such  she  still  was; 
and  though  the  decision  be  ha4  obtataecl 
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would  ultimately  be  a  bar  to  sucb  a  de- 
mandj  yet  he  might  be  greatly  annoyed  in 
this  way.  There  was  another  thing  to  be 
observed.  Suppose — and  the  supposition 
was  very  probable— that  an  estate  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  tail  say  of  3,000/.  a  year 
should  devolve  upon  him^  and  he  were  to 
die  before  he  had  procured  a  divorce  d 
vincuiot  which  proceeding  would  require 
the  best  part  of  a  year,  in  that  case> 
dowry  not  being  barred  by  a  divorce  ^ 
menga  et  thoro,  the  abandoned  wife  might 
become  entitled  to  1,000/.  a  year  to  spend 
with  her  paramour.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  of  the 
law  than  this,  one  running  more  counter 
to  all  rational  principles,  sinning  more 
grossly  against  all  justice,  more  fre- 
quently violating  every  principle  of  equity 
which  the  law  ought  immovably  to  adhere 
to,  departing  more  utterly  firom  that  equal 
justice  wbidi  should  be  dealt  out  between 
man  and  man,  and  equally  to  all  the  difier- 
ent  classes  of  the  community :  more  unfair 
and  oppressive  towards  the  poor  man,  be- 
cause he  is  poor;  more  calculated  to  shelter 
the  rich  man,  merely  because  he  is  rich. 
What  more  certain  means  of  encouraging 
immorality  could  be  devised  than  that  of 
sheltering  criminals  from  the  consequences 
of  their  crimes,  and  tormenting  the  in- 
nocent sufferer  because  he  has  not  money 
enough  to  purchase  the  whole  remedy 
which  the  Lesislature  would  otherwise 
dole  out  to  him?  The  very  delay*  the 
very  waiting  for  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  btigation,  was  the  sure  means 
of  perpetuating  and  propagating  the  of- 
fence, as  in  the  instance  of  that  pro- 
fligate woman,  whom  he  had  mentioned 
without  naming  her»  who  flew  in  the 
face  of  all  decency  and  all  truth,  and 
appealed  to  the  Dean  of  the  Arches.  What 
did  such  persons  say  when  thus  attempting 
to  palliate  their  crime,  and  to  set  traps  per- 
haps to  get  money  from  the  victim  of  their 
conspiracy?  Upon  what  did  they  make 
their  calculations  and  build  their  hopes? 
''  Oh  I  he  can't  proceed  a^nst  us — ^he  is 
not  a  my  Lord  This,  or  a  Sir  William  This, 
or  a  Mr.  Thai ;  he  is  not  a  man  of  5,000/. 
a-year;  he  cannot  go  into  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, or  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
pay  away  thousands  for  a  divorce  Bill. 
Therefore  we  can  do  as  we  like :  and  if  he 
proceed  we  shall  get  our  alimony  for  five 
years.  It  will  cost  him  perhaps  5,000/., 
and  after  all  he  may  be  foiled  in  the  end." 
And  this  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of, 
the  present  pyfttem.  But  to  go  back  to 
Scotland.  Did  any  mortal  man  bdieve  that 


there  was  more  adultery  in  Scothmd  than 
in  England  and  Ireland  ?  It  was  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that.  The  fact  was  notoriously 
the  contrary.  The  crime  hardly  existed 
there  at  all.  Yet^  with  a  population  of 
only  two-and-a-half  millions  of  people, 
there  were  seventeen  divorce  Bills  in  one 
year,  and  only  nine  for  the  rest  of  the 
Empire;  that  was  fifteen  times  more  divorce 
Bills  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
He  had  consulted  with  eminent  Scotch 
lawyers,  of  great  practice,  and  they  had 
assured  him  that  the  crime  of  adultery 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  they 
asserted  that  there  was  hardly  known 
such  a  thing  as  adultery  not  visited  by  a 
judicial  sentence  and  by  the  divorce  of  the 
woman ;  an  object  which  in  England, 
except  in  rich  cases,  was  scarcely  to  be 
obtained.  ^  Did  their  Lordships,  the  Corin- 
thian capital  of  society,  the  choice  Aristo- 
cracy of  ^the  land,  the  Patrician  order  of 
Great  Britain,  think  so  meanly  of  them- 
selves and  their  morals,  as  to  suppose  that 
adultery  was  confined  to  their  own  class  ? 
If  so,  ihej  were  unhappily  most  mistaken 
in  their  self-abasement  Constantly  were 
applications  made  to  the  legal  profession, 
by  persons  in  the  poorer  classes,  who  oom- 
plamed  of  the  infidelity  of  their  partners, 
often  under  most  aggravated  circumstances ; 
but  all  such  were  eflectually  piedudad 
from  obtaining  justice  by  the  present  most 
unequal  state  of  the  law.  Why,  theii, 
commit  the  worst  of  all  errors,  and  carry 
candour  to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme  as 
to  pretend— for  it  would  be  only  pretence 
—that  their  Lordships  and  their  families 
were  morally  more  impure  in  respect  to 
this  matter  than  those  who  were  far  in- 
ferior to  them  in  society  ?  The  case  of  the 
poor  man  was  peculiarly  hard.  Their 
Lordships  could  watch  over  the  education 
and  moral  training  of  their  families ;  Uiey 
could*  command  £)th  the  leisure  and  the 
means  of  so  doing;  but  the  tradesman,  who 
was  compelled  to  go  to  his  shop,  or  the 
artizan,  who  must  attend  to  his  work,  was 
forced  to  leave  the  children  of  his  marriage 
with  the  woman  who  hsd  dishonoured  his 
bed,  or  to  strangers  and  servants,  or  perad- 
venture,  to  the  care  of  the  parish.  Now, 
the  object  of  the  Bill  he  was  introducing 
was  to  relieve  all  those  parties  who  suffered 
injustice  under  the  existing  law ;  but  those 
parties  wcoe  not  the  only  parties  who  ought 
to  complain  of  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
He  proposed  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  divorce  d  vinculo  nuUrummii  to  the 
Judidal  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
but  still  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of 
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their  LordaUps' Home.  The  party  would 
be  xequiced  to  present  a  petition  to  that 
Hmmtp  a  petition  which  would  cost  no- 
thing, prajing  the  House,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Cfown,  to  refer  the  case  to  the 
Judicial  Committee.  But,  he  said,  their 
Lordships  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
state  of  the  law  as  well  as  other  parties, 
for  anything  more  unrntisfartmy  than  the 
manner  in  which  business  of  this  kind 
was  conducted  he  could  not  racoUeet.  In 
another  House  the  eiqpense  was  quite  as 
greats  but  the  business  was  a  mere  mock- 
ery ;  nobody  attended  to  it.  He  was  told 
that  since  he  had  left  that  House  they 
had  ceased  to  examine  the  witnesses  as 
before;  a  copy  of  the  evidence  before 
their  Lordships'  House  was  merely  sent  in, 
and  it  was  all  a  mockery  together.  If, 
however,  the  proceedings  were  carried  <m 
by  the  Judicial  Commitiee,  as  he  proposed, 
the  effisct  would  be  a  more  dose  and  satis- 
faotory  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and  a 
|^«ater  aeeurily  against  collusiao,  and  per- 
jury, and  fraud.  That  Committee  wonld 
also  have  the  asrfstancft  of  the  Consistorial 
Judges,  who  would  discuss  the  inferior  and 
triflii^  matter  of  divorce  d  mema  et  ihart^ 
and  examine  the  witnesses  tma  voce,  in  the 
presence  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  counsel  for  tlM  pardes.  It  wonld  be 
seen,  hereafter  in  Committee,  whether  they 
would  raqinre  thai  which  he  eonadcred  as 
worthlesil,  the  diforoe  mciiM  e^  (ibno  in  Doo* 
ton'  Commons  Therefoxie  he  had  said  no* 
thing  of  it  in  the  BiU,  leaving  the  Judicial 
Committee  to  call  for  that  sentence  and  evi* 
denoe  in  the  Court  there,  as  their  Lord- 
diips  did,  generally  speaking,  though  not 
compiled  to  do  it.  There  were  other  pio- 
virions  in  the  Bill.  Divorce  Bills,  in  adul* 
lery  cases»  were  not  the  only  judicial  mat- 
tes arising  out  of  the  present  system  of 
iMslation.  Estate  Bills  sod  Natumliaation 
Buls  might  also  be  refened  to  the  Judicial 
Cmnmittee  with  advantaip.  Tbei«fore 
there  was  a  general  provisioa  to  enable 
either  House  S  Parliament  to  send  to  the 
JudicialCommittee  any  matter  they  thought 
fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  to  be 
obtai'nfd  bv  an  Address.  Undoubtedly,  the 
e&ct  of  all  this  would  be  a  great  increase 
of  busineas  in  the  Committee;  but  if  he 
was  right  in  beting  that  the  remedy  of 
divorce  at  present  was  inaccessible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenae,  and  the  delay,  and  the 
difficulty,  then  they  ought  to  r^oice  in  the 
prospect  of  entirely  wmting  tint  state  of 
things,  and  rendering  remecUal  measures  in 
the  cases  mentioned  easily  attainable,  and 
the  increase  of  (divovoe  Bills  would  be  a 


great  benefit  as  showing  that  a  needful  re- 
medy had  hitherto  been  withheld  and  now 
was  granted  to  the  subject  There  were 
severd  additional  clauses  suggested  by  prac- 
titioners which  might  make  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  the  Judicial  Comroitlee ; 
but  he  should  leave  details  to  be  dealt  with 
in  Committee.  He  thanked  their  Lordships 
for  their  attention  to  his  addrem,  and  would 
conclude  by  asking  them  to  agree  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  BilL 

Lord  Cottenham  observed,  that  he 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack 
before  he  proceeded  to  offer  any  observa- 
tions to  the  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  afUr 
the  appeal  just  made  to  him  by  his  ooUe 
and  learned  Friend  he  would  shortly  state 
his  view  of  the  subject,  but  in  doing  so  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood,  that  by  as- 
senting to  the  Motion  to  refer  this  BiU  to 
a  Select  Committse,  it  was  not  by  any 
means  his  intention  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  sopporl  of  the  principles  involved  in 
it.  He  would  first  state  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  machinery— if  he  might  so 
term  it — q(  the  Bill  for  the  remodelling 
the  construction  of  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee of  the  Privy  Council.  Whenever  the 
subject  had  come  before  the  House,  either 
when  he  was  in  or  out  of  office,  he  had 
always  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  there 
should  be  a  fixed  head  to  this  tribunal ;  he 
therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  desira- 
ble, that  this  Measure  should  be  sent  to  a 
Committee  up  stairs,  with  the  view  of  con- 
sidering whether  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  place,  and  if  so,  what  provi- 
sions should  be  made.  He  repeated  that 
he  retained  his  former  opinion,  that  in 
every  tribunal  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  there  should  be  a  fixed  president; 
and  emphatically  so  in  this  case,  for  in 
this  tribunal,  where  so  many  systems  of 
law  were  administered,  it  was  most  de- 
rirable  that  a  person  should  preside,  who 
would  devote  his  whole  time  to  making 
himself  master  of  the  various  systems  of 
law  that  came  under  consideration.  At 
present  it  was  merely  a  voluntary  Court, 
and  the  Judges,  though  summoned,  might 
attend  or  nor,  at  their  pleasure.  His  nobk 
and  learned  Friend,  who  attended  that 
tribunal  in  a  jodicisr  capacity,  attended 
most  consuotly  and  zealously  to  the  bari- 
ness  brought  before  them  ;  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  this  would  always  be  the  case, 
aod  the  lime  night  come  when  it  wo«M 
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become  necessary  to  ask  for  the  appoiot- 
ment  of  regular  Judges  iu  this  Court.  He, 
therefore^  thought  it  proper,  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  that  the  Bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time  and  submitted  to  a 
Select  Committee.  As  for  the  question 
of  extending  the  duration  of  Patents,  he 
confessed  that  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  subject;  and  he  conceived 
that  the  point  might  well  be  considered  in 
Committee  up  stairs.  The  jurisdiction  at 
present  given  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  regard  to  Pa- 
tents had  worked  extremely  well,  and  it 
was  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
it  could  not  be  enlarged  with  advantage. 
As  for  the  other  and  very  important  ques- 
tion of  Divorce,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  as 
important  a  question  as  could  come  before 
Parliament;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
sudden  on  the  subject,  as  the  question  was 
one  attended  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  he  was  most  anxious  not  to  go  into 
the  subject  without  having  had  an  oppor 
tttoity  of  considering  the  matter.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  however,  should 
recollect,  that  by  assenting  to  this  propo- 
sition to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Committee,  be 
did  not  bind  himself  to  its  support  at  any 
future  period.  The  observations  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  were  entitled 
to  the  fullest  attention ;  but  till  he  saw 
and  examined  the  details  of  the  proposed 
plan,  and  had  considered  how  it  was  to 
work,  and  had  compared  the  proposed 
new  system  with  the  actual  system,  he 
could  not  express  an  opinion  on  a  mea- 
sareof  such  vast  importance;  therefore, 
as  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  se- 
cond reading,  and  to  referring  it  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  always  reserving  to  him- 
self, and  not  being  fettered  by  what  then 
took  place,  as  to  hiy  future  opinion  on  this 
important  subject.  He,  however,  would 
caution  their  Lordships  not,  on  any 
ground,  to  part  with  thejudiciai  authority 
which  they  now  possessed,  or  to  consent 
to  transfer  it  to  another  tribunal,  for,  if 
they  did,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 
their  political  authority  would  soon  follow 
in  the  same  wav. 

Lord  Cdtenham  felt  glad  that  he  had 
given  way  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  Just  addressed  the  House^  for  after 
what  had  fallen  from  him  he  considered 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  address  the 
House  at  lengdi.    Although  his  noble  and 


learned  Friend  had  not  stated  his  cpinion 
very  fully  on  some  parts  of  the  BiU^  yet 
with  respect  to  other  psrts,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  Friend,  he  thought 
that  there  was  no  great  danger  that  this 
would  become  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
He  cautioned  the  House  on  one  point  of 
immense  importance,  namely,  the  aelegat- 
ing  the  Judicial  Powers  of  that  House  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  but  he  did  not  touch  on 
one  important  clause  in  the  Bill  by  which 
any  question^  and  almost  any  matter,  might 
he  taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  House 
and  transferred  to  the  Privy  Council.  By 
the  9th  clause  it  was  proposed 

''  That  as  often  as  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment shall  think  fit  to  refer  any  matter  or  tiling 
for  inquiry  before  the  said  Judicial  Committee, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  House  of  Parliament 
to  present  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  setting 
forth  the  subject  matter  so  directed  to  be  re- 


ferred, praying  Her  Majesty  to  refer  such  i 
ter  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  being  by 
Her  Majesty  referred  to  the  said  Judicial  Com^ 
mi ttee,  shall  be  inquired  of  and  tried  according 
to  the  course  of  the  said  Committee,  and  ac- 
cording to  any  rules  and  regulations  made  or 
under  the  power  hereafter  contained  to  be 
made  by  such  Committee,  and  its  report  on 
being  made  to  Her  Majesty  shall  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Parliament  which  bad  presented 
the  Address  aforesaid,  and  be  then  and  there 
dealt  with  as  to  the  said  HouM  shall  seem 
meet/' 

There  was  no  limit  whatever  to  the 
business  thus  to  be  transferred;  and 
although  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  not  stated  this 
to  be  his  opmion,  yet  he  could  not  help 
recollecting  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  proposed  something  like  this  in  the 
House  on  a  former  occasion.  The  import- 
ance of  making  such  a  change  might  still 
rest  on  his  mind ;  and  if  this  Clause  should 
become  the  law  of  the  land,  this  House 
mieht  soon  find  itself  stripped  of  its  Judi- 
cial Powers  altogether.  He  would  not  say 
more,  however,  on  this  point  after  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack,  who  had  so  fbrdbly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  as  to  the  effiscts  that 
would  result  from  giving  such  a  power  as 
was  invested  in  this  Clause*  There  were 
two  points  of  the  Bill  which  he  confessed 
appeared  to  him  to  be  proper  subjects 
of  inquiry.  In  the  first  place  with  regard 
to  Divorce,  he  admitted  that  the  law  of 
Divorce  as  it  now  existed,  or  rather  the 
rules  acted  upon  by  that  House  were  ftr 
from  satisfactory.  He  did  not  think  that 
an  important  matter  of  this  kind  should  be 
left  as  it  wasj  and  that  there  should  not  be 
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a  mode  of  special  jurisdiction  for  every 
case,  by  means  of  a  general  law^  and  that 
parties  should  then  be  able  to  obtain  re- 
dress without  delay,  and  unattended  with 
its  present  enormous  expense.  But,  how- 
ever important  it  might  be  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  parties  who  were  suitors  in 
cases  of  this  land,  yet  it  was  perfectly  clear 
to  him  that,  if  they  provided  the  remedy 
which  was  proposed  in  this  Bill,  no  redress 
whatever  would  be  furnished.  The  objec- 
tion was  not  that  Divorce  was  applied  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  but,  as  was  said  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  that  the  expense 
was  so  great  to  obtain  redress,  that  the  law 
was  only  for  the  rich,  and  that  the  poor 
were  entirely  excluded  from  it.  What  was 
{ffoposed  in  this  Bill  was,  that  what  was 
done  in  that  House  on  questions  of  Divorce 
should  be  done  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  [Lord 
Brougham:  What  was  done  before  this 
and  the  other  House  in  every  Divorce 
case.]  Yes.  The  change  which  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  proposes  in  this  Bill 
was  with  a  view  to  save  expenses.  Now, 
was  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  aware 
of  the  expenses  of  proceeding  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council? 
He  (Lord  Cottenham)  was  satisfied,  from 
inquiries  which  he  had  made,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  proceedings  in  that  Court  were 
much  greater  than  was  generally  admitted, 
and  than  the  subject  required.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  expenses  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Address  of  both  Houses? 
It  must  be  recollected  that  there  would  be 
the  expenses  of  agents,  attorneys,  counsel, 
and  witnesses  in  that  and  the  other  House, 
as  well  as  before  the  Privy  Council ;  for  it 
was  proposed  that  the  proceedings  should 
originate  in  Parliament.  He  was  not  aware 
whether  there  were  any  fees  payable  in  the 
proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council ;  but 
there  were  fees  payable  on  these  proceed- 
ings in  that  House.  With  the  exception 
of  fees  payable  to  a  very  few  individuals  in 
that  House,  the  great  body  of  the  fees  of 
the  House,  in  Divorce  and  other  cases  of 
Private  Bills,  did  not  go  to  individuals,  but 
to  the  Fee  Fund.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  the  fees  were  found  to  be  oppres- 
sive, and  that  it  appeared  that  public  benefit 
woiUd  result  from  their  reduction,  the  ob- 
vious course  ,to  pursue  would  be  to  reduce 
the  fees  and  not  transfer  the  jurisdiction. 
If  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  shape,  and 
there  was  to  be  a  double  jurisdiction,  the 
expenses  of  parties  would  be  increased ;  and 
above  all,  if  there  were  many  witnesses  to 
be  examined.    He,  therefore,  thought  that 


they  should  not  look  merely  to  the  expense 
attending  the  amount  of  the  fees  of  parties 
coming  to  that  House  for  a  Divorce,  d 
vinculo  matrimonii.  He  did  not  dispute 
that  it  would  be  well,  in  cases  of  Divorce, 
to  have  some  general  jurisdiction,  acting  on 
known  rules  and  adjudicating  on  fixed 
principles  in  all  cases  of  persons  coming  for 
Divorces.  Unfortunately  there  was  no 
eeneral  law  on  the  subject  of  Divorce,  but 
for  each  individual  case  they  had  to  make 
a  separate  law^  and  Parliament  was  called 
upon  to  pass  a  separate  law  in  every  case 
of  Divorce  d  vinculo  matrimonii.  If  they 
had  a  new  tribunal  for  this  description  of 
cases,  they  might  in  the  first  instance  make 
rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the 
proceedings,  and  ultimately  be  enabled  to 
frame  a  coide  of  laws  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  subject  At  present  they 
had  no  rules,  law,  or  code  on  the  subject, 
but  they  had  merely  for  their  guidance  some 
regulations  or  forms  of  proceedings  to  be 
observed  in  Divorce  Bills  coming  under 
the  attention  of  that  House.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  evils 
attending  these  Bills  were  so  great  that  it 
was  a  very  proper  subject  for  inquiry  with 
a  view  to  future  legislation.  It  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  they  would  be  enabled  to  adopt  some 
general  measure,  and  thus  remove  the  ob- 
jections which  at  present  existed  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Divorce ;  it 
was,  therefore,  not  to  inquiry  into  this  part 
of  the  Bill,  or  to  that  relative  to  the  exten- 
sisn  of  the  duration  of  Patents  that  he  ob- 
jected. The  question  of  the  extension  of 
the  period  of  Patents  was  one  which,  from 
its  nature,  might  require  continued  altera- 
tion, as  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  con- 
stantly being  exercised  in  inventions  and 
improvements,  and  therefore  it  might  be 
requisite  to  adopt  new  regulations  from 
time  to  time.  He  was  surprised  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack 
had  given  his  unqualified  sanction  to  an- 
other matter  involved  in  this  Bill,  and 
which  it  was  not  clear  to  him  was  a  subject 
that  was  open  to  or  called  for  inquiry ;  he 
alluded  to  the  part  of  it  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  head  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked  that  he 
had  not  expressed  his  entire  approbation  of 
the  Clause  in  question,  but  only  to  the 
principle  of  appointing  a  permanent  Pre- 
sident of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Lord  Cottenham  trusted  he  might  indulge 
in  the  hope  that,  after  the  objections  which 
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his  noble  and  learned  Friend  entertained 
to  other  parts  of  this  Bill,  that  this  portion 
aIso>  to  which  he  had  just  alluded,  would 
not  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Hia  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  (Lord  Cot- 
tenham)  had  formerly  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  permanent  head  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that 
he  had  subsequently  altered  his  opinion  on 
the  subject.  He  had  certainly  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  permanent  head 
of  the  Judicial  Committee,  but  he  never 
meant  such  an  appointment  as  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Clause  in  this  Bill.  It  was 
proposed  in  this  Clause  that  they  should 
have  three  Judges  to  sit  constantly  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  tbe  Privy  Council. 
Now,  what  he  proposed  was  this,  that  a 
Judge  presiding  in  another  Court  should 
be  called  upon  to  preside  in  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Now, 
when  he  came  into  the  profession,  and  he 
believed  for  a  very  long  period  previously, 
the  Privy  Council  had  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, as  at  present,  in  judicial  cases  from 
the  Colonies  and  the  East  Indies,  and  tbe 
Privy  Council  on  such  occasions  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The 
question  then  was,  as  to  whether  the  judi- 
cial business  of  the  Privy  Council  was  then 
carried  on  in  a  way  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  He  would  ask,  did  not  the 
decisions  of  Sir  William  Grant  and  Lord 
Alvanley  in  the  Privy  Council  give  satis- 
faction to  the  public?  He  asserted,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  their  professional  career. 
Sir  William  Grant  and  Lord  Alvanley  as 
constantly  presided  in  the  Privy  Council 
as  in  the  Rolls  Court.  [^Lord  Brougham 
remarked  that  Sir  William  Grant  did 
not  hold  many  sittings  in  the  Rolls  Court] 
He  was  aware  of  that,  but  he  wished 
to  explain  as  to  what  he  had  formerly 
said  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  per- 
manent head  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  had  proposed  to 
the  House  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
establLshment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  strongly  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  then  Government  proposed  to  give 
a  much  greater  increase  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  than  was  necessary,  and  objected 
to  the  addition  of  two  Vice  Chancellors  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  subsequently 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  induced 
to  agree  to  the  proposal.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  the  centre  of  the  Wool- 
sack [Lord  BrougJiam  was  at  the  moment 
VOLLXXIH.    {K2} 


silting  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Lord  Chan^' 
eellor^  on  the  fVoolsack^y  then  objected 
to  this  measure  as  unnecessary,  but  sug* 
gested  that  there  should  be  only  one  addi- 
tional Vice  Chancellor  instead  of  two.  The 
arrangement,  however,  which  he  (Lord 
Cot  tenham)  had  recommended  was  aidopt* 
ed,  and  under  it  there  had  not  been  such 
an  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  was  anticipated  by  some,  or 
was  of  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  them 
getting  through  the  business  of  the  several 
Courts.  He  believed.,  as  he  had  stated  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  the 
case  when  he  proposed  this  plan  of  extend- 
ing the  establishment  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  that  the  new  arrangement  had 
been  such  as  to  allow  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  to  sit  constantly  as  the  President  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  if  this  suggestion  was  adopt- 
ed, they  would  have  the  judicial  business 
of  the  Privy  Council  presided  over  by  one 
who,  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  must  be 
a  Judge  of  great  eminence  and  of  high  pro- 
fessional attainments,  and  who  was  in  the 
constant  exercise  of  judicial  functions.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  the  active  employ- 
ment which  would  be  thrown  on  him  by 
presiding  over  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  would  not  be  such  as  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  Judge  sitting  in  his 
own  court.  The  great  objection  that  he 
entertained  to  the  creation  of  a  new  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  was,  that  they  would  make  a 
new  and  permanent  office  for  a  court  which 
did  not  sit  for  more  than  a  few  days  in  the 
year.  He  intended  to  have  moved  a  few 
days  ago  for  a  return  of  the  number  of 
days  in  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  had  sat  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  showing  how  much  busi- 
ness actually  came  before  that  tribunal ; 
but  he  would  do  so  on  a  future  occasion. 
Flis  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  ob. 
served,  that  they  could  not  judge  by  the 
past  as  to  what  would  be  the  future  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, if  they  had  the  additional  jurisdiction 
which  was  proposed  in  this  Bill.  There 
was  a  recent  return  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  of  the  number  of  cases  which  re- 
mained for  judgment  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  from 
that  he  thought  that  they  could  form  a 
tolerably  good  criterion  as  to  whether  it 
was  expedient  or  not  to  have  three  perma- 
nent judges,  with  salaries,  added  to  the 
constitution  of  this  tribunal,  in  consequence 
2A 
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uf  the  probable  increase  of  business  before 
it  If  reference  was  made  to  the  return 
to  which  he  had  just  adverted,  it  would 
appear,  that  in  the  order  for  the  number  of 
cases  waiting  for  judgment  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  the  answer 
was  the  word  '*  Nil"  Therefore,  if  they 
appointed  these  three  permanent  judges  to 
form  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  they  would  have  to  sit  until  some 
causes  became  ripe  for  them  to  hear  and 
adjudicate  upon.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  said,  that  it  was  to  be  hoped,  that 
under  the  extended  jurisdiction  a  great 
number  of  causes  would  be  sent  before  it ; 
the  question,  however,  was,  whether  it 
was  probable  from  past  experience,  that 
such  an  extent  of  business  was  likely  to 
occur  before  this  tribunal,  as  to  justify  their 
creating  this  permanent  change.  But 
there  was  not  only  this  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed new  arrangement;  they  were  called 
upon  to  appoint  three  judges  to  a  tribunal, 
by  which  it  was  admitt^,  on  all  hands, 
the  judicial  business  had  hitherto  been 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  return,  as 
well  as  the  admission  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  showed  that  the  business 
of  their  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
had  been  satisfactorily  performed ;  what 
necessity  was  there  for  this  change  ?  Was 
there  not  then  some  danger,  that  if  they 
appointed  these  three  judges  to  this  tribu- 
nal, the  administration  of  the  judicial  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil would  be  left  entirely  to  these  three 
judges,  as  the  other  Members  named  on 
the  Committee  would  not  attend  ?  This, 
he  believed,  would  be  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable consequence  of  making  this  change 
in  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal.  Taking 
it  altogether,  there  had  hitherto  been  an 
ample  attendance  of  the  Members  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
at  the  hearing  of  cases  that  came  before 
that  tribunal.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  stated,  that  he  (Lord  Cotten- 
ham)  did  not  give  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings of  this  Committee.  Now,  he  would 
give  a  very  good  reason  for  not  doing  so. 
It  was»  that  there  was  plenty  of  attendance 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  without 
him,  and  not  having  any  particular  love 
for  the  thii^,  and  finding  that  others  gave 
a  more  regular  attendance,  he  thought  he 
would  not  interfere  with  their  pleasures; 
but  he  had  never  failed  to  attend  when  it 
had  been  suggested  to  him  that  his  pre- 
sence would  be  desirable.  The  same  was 
the  ease  with  respect  to  his  attending  at 


the  hearing  of  Appeals  in  that  House.  He 
alwajrs  made  it  a  point  to  attend  when  he 
thought  that  his  presence  could  be  attended 
With  the  slightest  public  advantage;  and 
he  should  appeal  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  whether  he  had 
not  always  attended  when  it  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him.  Indeed,  during  the  present 
and  the  last  Session  he  had  attended  to 
hear  Appeals  in  that  House  twice  a  week 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
engaged  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and 
also  when  any  subject  came  under  attention 
in  which  his  opinion  was  required.  He 
admitted,  that  in  consequence  of  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  being  very  well  manned, 
he  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  attend 
these  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  un- 
less his  presence  was  required.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  thing  had  occurred  which 
could  justify  the  House  in  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  likely  to  be  any 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  atten- 
dance of  competent  Members  of  that  tri- 
bunal, under  its  present  constitution,  so  as 
to  justify  them  in  adopting  the  plan  pro. 
posed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  was  it  not 
a  most  extraordinary  proportion  to  ask  the 
House  to  appoint  three  Judges  with  salaries 
to  this  tribunal,  which  would  become,  if 
the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  shape,  the 
highest  appellate  Court  of  Jurisdiction  in 
this  country,  for  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  House  would  cease  ?  It  was  proposed 
in  this  Bill  that  the  chief  Judge,  as  perma- 
nent head  of  this  tribunal  should  receive 
2,000iL  a-year,  the  second  Judge  1,500/L 
a-year,  and  the  third  l,WOL  a-year  as 
salaries.  Now,  it  was  obvious,  that  from 
the  amount  of  salaries  proposed  to  be  paid 
to  these  Judges,  and  also  from  the  station 
and  fffofessional  acquirements  wMdi  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
holding  such  offices,  and  being  calted  upon 
to  discharge  such  functions,  should  possess, 
that  they  could  not  induce  persons  in 
high  prf^essional  practice  to  accept  such 
i4>pointment8;  that  therefore  these  offices 
were  to  be  filled  by  persons  who  had  re- 
tired from  high  judicial  situations,  and 
who  were  to  reoeive  their  salaries  in  addi- 
tion to  their  retired  aUowanoes.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  could  not  get  efficient 
Judges  for  this  tribunal,  if  they  were  only 
to  receive  the  small  sums  proposed  in  this 
Bill.  Of  course,  be  was  aware  that  the 
insertion  of  the  money  clause  in  this  Bill 
was  only  a  preliminary  matter,  and  that  it 
must  be  erased  previously  to  sending  the 
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Bill  to  the  other  Mouse ;  but  it  w&s  obvi- 
ously ids^ted  to  6how  trhat  was  proposed 
to  be  done^  and  he,  therefore^  was  fully 
jtistifled  iti  making  the  observations  which 
he  had  reftpecting  it.  tiis  noble  dnd  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  said,  that  he  had 
only  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
of  httving  a  permanent  head  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  although 
he  gave  some  sort  of  intimation  that  in 
Committee  he  should  propose  softie  other 
plan  for  such  appointment  than  was  in  the 
Bill.  He  could  not  help  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  to  the 
very  extraordinary  situation  in  which  this 
tribunal  would  be  placed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  permanent  head  with  a 
salaryj  The  Judges  of  this  tribunal  had 
not  hitherto  been  permanently  appointed  to 
those  offices,  for  at  present  they  must  be 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council;  and  of 
necessity  their  being  so,  and  their  conse- 
quent exercising  their  judicial  functions  at 
this  tribunal,  must  be  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  Crown<  It  was  true  that  the 
same  oljection,  to  a  certain  extent,  might 
be  raised  to  the  appointment  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  or  any  other  great  judicial  offi. 
cer,  to  preside  as  permanent  head  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  It 
was  true  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  could 
be  deprived  of  his  seat  at  the  t'nvy  Council, 
but  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  seat  in 
his  oWn  Court ;  and  this  officer,  therefore, 
could  perform  judicial  functions  in  the 
Privy  Council,  without  salary,  incidental  to 
the  [other  judidal  appointment  Which  he 
held.  Thid  was  an  advantage  which  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  means  at  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  in  this  BUI.  As 
lonjg  a6  a  jurisdiction  vested  in  the 
Pmy  Council,  any  Member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee '  might  cease  to  be 
competent  to  act  as  a  Judge  of  that  tri-> 
buna],  tfs  he  Was  liable  to  be  deprived  of 
his  s^t  as  a  Privy  Councillor  by  the  act 
of  the  Crown.  Therefore,  they  must  say 
#heth£ir  they  would  pat  a  Judge  at  the 
he^  of  tWe  tribunal,  i/^ith  other  judicial 
datitsi  to  perform,  or  an  individual,  the 
^tttchb  6f  whose  funotions  sis  a  Judg^ 
#otild  entirdy  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
Cwwn*  In  the  latter  tiase,  it  was  dear 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Judge  was  not 
ifidependent  ef  the  Crown,  for  he  eould  at 
any  time  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  dis** 
charging  his  jodicial  duties.  In  this  state 
of  things,  when  the  returns  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  for  were  produced,  a  state 
•f  fa»ts  would  be  shown  which  would  give 


a  fuU  statemetit  to  the  House  as  to  whether 
this  tribunal,  as  at  present  constituted.  Was 
competent  to  discharge  all  the  duties  which 
wete  entrusted  to  it ;  aiid,  as  there  was  no 
accumulation  of  business,  whether  there 
was  likely,  under  any  extension  of  its  func- 
tions^ to  be  such  dn  increase  of  business  as 
to  call  for  a  refeonstitution  of  the  tribunal. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  that  in 
the  principle  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
subject  there  was  matter  which  Was  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  a  Committee  up  stairs.  He 
thought  that  the  point  involved  regarded  a 
matter,  respecting  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make  up 
their  minds  one  way  or  the  other,  and  if 
they  made  up  their  mindsj  they  should  pro- 
nounce their]  opinion  without  going  to  a 
Committee.  He  conceived  that  the  ques- 
tion involved  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
which  could  not  be  elucidated  by  inquiry, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  was  altogether  unne- 
cessary to  make  it  a  subject  of  reference  to 
a  select  Committee.  Those  two  parts  of  the 
Bill  which  took  from  and  transferred  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  that  House — ex- 
cepting that  regarding  Divorce  cases,  and 
respecting  which  he  did  not  object  io  in- 
quiry— and  also,  so  far  as  it  proposed  to  ap- 
point three  salaried  Judges  to  sit  constantly 
in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  conceived  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  to  make  up  their  minds 
and  not  to  allow  inquiry.  If  they  resorted 
to  a  Select  Committee  they  could  not  ac- 
quire any  information  on  these  points,  and 
he  therefore  could  not  see  the  least  advan- 
tage that  could  be  gained  by  doing  so.  The 
only  cases  in  which  it  Was  advantitgeous 
to  resort  to  a  Select  Committee  was,  first, 
when  all  the  facts  upon  n^hich  they  were 
called  upon  to  legislate  had  not  been  fully 
elicited,  and  when,  therefore,  Parliament 
should  proceed  to  obtain  as  full  a  know- 
ledge as  possible  on  the  subjeot ;  and  the 
other  ground  was,  when  the  Government 
had  made  up  their  minds  in  favour  of  a 
measure  on  evidence  which  was  befoi-e 
them,  but  which  might  not  be  sufficient, 
without  further  elucidation,  to  satisfy 
others.  But  on  a  subject  with  respect  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  Gdvemment  had 
formed  opinions,  and  made  up  their  minds, 
he  conceived  that  it  was  a  dangerous  course 
to  resort  to,  to  send  a  matter  to  a  Com- 
mittee, with  respect  to  which  they  raised 
eocpectations,  and  formed  hopes  which  never 
could  be  realised,  and  thus  weakened  the 
confidence  in  estaliished  institutions,  on 
the  ground  that  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  willing  to  alter  them.  He  would 
not  give  further  trouhle  on  this  subject, 
beyond  repeating  that  he  did  not  concur 
in  any  part  of  the  propositions  that  were 
involved  in  this  Bill,  with  the  exception 
of  that  for  instituting  an  inquiry  into 
the  propriety  of  extending  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
IPrivy  Council  in  cases  of  Divorce,  and 
also '  of  giving  them  increased  powers 
for  the  extension  of  the  duration  of  Pa- 
tents. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  as  subsequent 
opportunities  would  arise  of  discussing  at 
length  the  various  propositions  involved  in 
the  Bill,  he  would  content  himself  with 
making  a  very  few  observations.  The  Bill 
involved  many  subjects  which  he  had  long 
considered,  and  with  respect  to  which  he 
had  formed  opinions,  which,  however,  he 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  on  that 
occasion ;  but  he  must  at  once  declare, 
that  he  would  be  the  last  man,  in  or  out 
of  that  House,  to  part  with  the  functions 
which  properly  belonged  to  them,  whether 
they  were  judicial  or  legislative.  What- 
ever property  belonged  to  that  House,  as 
the  first  tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  he  would 
advise  their  Lordships  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands.  Their  Lordships  were  a  Court 
of  Justice,  not  of  original,  but  of  appellate 
jurisdiction.  With  regard  to  Divorce 
Bills,  they  did  not  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships properly,  either  as  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  or  as  a  Court  of  Appeal. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend,  the  author 
of  the  Bill,  had  stated  what  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contradict,  that  the  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  contract  ought  to  be  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.  It  was  so  in  every 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  be  so  before  long  in  England, 
provided  no  facility  were  given  to  Divorce 
in  any  case  where  there  was  not  clear 
proof  of  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
and  where  the  husband  was  not  freed  from 
all  suspicion  of  collusion.  If,  however, 
the  adultery  of  the  wife  was  clearly  proved, 
and  the  husband  was  free  from  such  an 
imputation  as  he  had  referred  to,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  it  was  the 
dictate  of  reason,  that  the  marriage  ought 
to  be  dissolved.  And  this  was  practically 
the  law  of  England.  In  every  case  where 
adultery  was  proved  satisfactorily,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  husband  was  uniropeached, 
he  obtained  the  remedy  of  divorce,  if  he 
was  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  pur- 
suing it.     The  question,   therefore,  was, 


by  what  means  that  law  should  be  adminis- 
tered. Should  it  be  by  an  Act  of  the  Le- 
gislature, or  by  a  decree  of  a  judicial  tribu* 
nal  ?  There  was  no  doubt  that  our  present 
system  of  Divorce  Bills  had  brought  great 
scandal  upon  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  this  country.  Foreigners  looked 
upon  it  with  amazement.  He  had  con- 
versed with  many  of  them  on  the  subject, 
and  had  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  find  any 
argument  by  which  the  practice  could  be 
at  all  palliated.  It  was  also  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  that  House  last  Session  of 
Parliament— the  business  of  the  House 
was  interrupted  for  several  weeks  in  exa- 
mining witnesses  at  the  Bar  upon  Divorce 
Bills;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  centre 
of  the  Woolsack — and  he  was  extremely 
solicitous  on  the  subject — there  was  great 
difficulty  in  guarding  against  fraud,  and 
such  matters  would  be  fmuch  better  dis- 
posed of  before  a  Judicial  tribunal  than 
in  that  House.  He  had  come  more  re. 
cently  from  the  other  Chamber  of  Legisla- 
ture than  any  of  their  Lordships,  and  the 
impression  on  his  mind  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  Bills  were  treated  there,  was 
still  most  lively,  and  he  confessed  that  he 
was  quite  ashamed  to  think  of  the  scenes 
he  had  witnessed  there.  When  a  Divorce 
Bill  was  called,  there  was  either  a  noise  or 
a  titter,  and  unless  there  was  some  piece 
of  evidence,  that  some  old  gentleman  was 
desirous  of  listening  to,  not  the  slightest 
attention  was  paid  to  the  proceeding— no 
oath  could  be  administered,  and  in  short, 
it  was  a  mere  burlesque  upon  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. Suppose  there  was  a  foreigner 
under  the  gallery  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
must  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  was 
going  on ;  and  he  was  sure  that  any 
Member  of  that  House,  or  any  citizen  of 
this  country,  would  be  ashamed  to  explain 
it  to  him.  Then  the  expense  was  so  very 
great,  that  it  was  not  a  remedy  for  the 
poor  or  the  middle  classes  ;  and  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  notwithstanding  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Cottenham)  for 
whose  opinions  he  entertained  the  greatest 
respect,  that  before  the  Judicial  Commit- 
tee, there  might  be  a  remedy  just  as  cheap 
as  before  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland, 
where  for  a  sum  of  25/.,  a  Divorce  d  vin- 
culo matrimonii  might  be  procured.  But 
he  could  not  at  all  concur  in  the  mode 
proposed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
— he  thought  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
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the  Privy  CouDcil  might  be  made  an  ex- 
celleot  Tribunal  for  this  purpose.  It 
could  have  the  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  Equity,  Consistorial,  and  Common  Law 
Judges.  The  case  might  be  gone  into, 
and  the  witnesses  examined  more  con- 
veniently there,  than  at  the  Bar  of  that 
House,  and  he  did  not  think  any  tribu- 
nal could  be  better  constituted  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Divorce.  But  what  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  proposed  by  this  Bill 
was,  not  that  there  should  be  a  reference 
at  once  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  There 
was  first  to  be  a  Petition  to  that  House. 
Their  Lordships  had  no  proper  jurisdiction 
on  the  subject — it  did  not  belong  to  them 
as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  but  still 
the  unhappy  husband  was  condemned 
first  to  petition  their  Lordships :  then 
their  Lordships  were  to  address  the 
Crown ;  then  the  Crown  was  to  make  a 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Judicial 
Committee ;  then  the  Committee  was  to 
examine  witnesses  and  ascertain  the  fact ; 
and  what  next?  Why,  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  were  to 
judge  whether  the  Committee  had  done 
right  or  wrong  in  pronouncing  their  judg- 
ment. Was  it  again  to  be  argued  by 
Counsel  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  ? 
Were  they  to  sit  in  Committee,  and 
again  take  the  depositions  ?  That  would 
be  the  consequence  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ;  but, 
of  course,  this  might  be  reformed 
in  Committee.  His  opinion  was,  that  it 
should  be  open  to  any  injured  husband 
at  once  to  apply  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, and  they  should  examine  the  case 
and  deliver  a  judgment  which  should  be 
final  between  the  parties.  With  regard  to 
the  power  of  extending  Patents,  that  was 
a  matter  which  did  not  properly  belong  to 
their  Lordships — Patents  were  originally 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack bad  granted  many ;  it  was  properly 
the  business  of  an  Officer  of  the  Crown  or 
some  judicial  tribunal,  and  to  that  branch 
of  the  Bill  no  objection,  he  thought,  could 
be  made.  But  with  regard  to  the  general 
power  of  carrying  all  the  business  of  that 
House  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  he  must 
certainly  oppose  it.  He  felt  quite  incom- 
petent as  a  Member  of  that  tribunal  to 
iakdittcb  foQcUoQi  upon  biiOi  and  he 


should  be  obliged  to  call  on  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham), 
who  was  ready  at  all  times,  at  whatever 
cost  and  inconvenience  it  might  occasion 
him,  to  take  his  (Lord  Campbell's)  place,  if 
such  a  Bill  as  this  were  to  pass,  he  cer- 
tainly should  require  him  to  come  from  his 
retreat  and  to  take  his  (Lord  Campbell's) 
place  at  the  Judicial  Committee.  But  he 
apprehended  that  this  was  a  clause  that 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  as  it 
was  then  framed,  and  that  it  was  only 
specific  powers  which  could  be  invested 
in  that  or  any  such  tribunal.  Now,  he 
would  come  to  the  other  point,  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  Court.  He  thought 
they  might  get  on  very  well  with  the  aid 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  had 
himself  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  him 
(Lord  Campbell).  He  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  finding  him  pushing  his  advan- 
tage (so  far  in  showing  that  things  had 
gone  on  excellently  well  as  they  were.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  said,  truly  that  the 
business  had  been  done,  and  he  said  also 
that  it  had  been  well  done,  and  that  there 
had  been  great  satisfaction.  If  he  could 
have  shown  that  some  great  change  would 
take  place  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tri- 
bunal, unless  not  only  Divorce  Bills,  but 
Estate,  Inclosure  Bills,  Railway  Bills,  and 
other  Bills  of  a  public  nature  would  be 
referred  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  it 
might  go  on  very  well  as  it  had  hitherto 
done.  It  had  given  satisfaction,  and  he 
trusted  would  continue  to  do  so.  Now, 
for  nearly  three  years  he  had  himself,  as 
the  Lord  President  knew,  assiduously  at- 
tended. And  he  should  still  be  willing  to 
make  an  eflfort  to  be  of  some  small  service 
to  his  country.  But  whether  there  was  to 
be  a  head  or  not,  he  could  not  conceive 
that  it  was  necessary  for  there  to  be  a  head 
of  the  Court,  such  as  was  described  in  the 
Bill.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  individual 
— they  might  form  their  coniecture  on  this 
subject — but  jhe  discovered  from  the  Bill 
that  the  new  head  was  to  be  of  high  rank 
in  the  Court  and  out  of  the  Court — he  was 
to  take  precedence  of  all  the  Dukes  of  the 
land  in  that  House  at  Coronations,  and  on 
every  solemn  occasion.  He  certainly  must 
look  with  great  respect  on  the  tribunal  of 
which  he  happened  to  be  an  unworthy 
memt)er,  but  he  could  not  conceive  that  its 
dignity  or  efficiency  could  depend  on  any 
individual  having  such  extraordinary  and 
I  unnecessary  distinction.  But  as  these 
■  matters  would  be  more  fully  considered 
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before  a  Committee,  be  would  not  then 
detain  their  Lordships  longer.  He  thought, 
however,  it  was  his  dutv  to  state  to  their 
Lordships  with  brevity  the  general  view  he 
took  of  the  Bill.  He  had  no  objection  to 
its  being  read  a  second  time  and  going 
into  Committee ;  but  unless  it  was  roost 
materially  altered  he  should  not  give  his 
assent  to  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  was  sure  that  be 
should  be  forgiven  for  trespassing  upon  the 
time  of  the  House  when  he  conceived  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  country  to  be 
concerned ;  at  the  same  tiipe,  he  regretted 
that  it  should  have  fallen  to  his  lot  tp 
speak  upon  this  subject,  when  it  might 
have  been  so  much  more  ably  performed 
by  more  distinguished  Members  of  the 
Bench  upon  which  he  h{id  the  honour  of 
a  seat.  The  first  objection  which  he  should 
venture  to  make  to  this  Bill,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  he  doubted  not,  was  calculated 
to  promote  the  interests  and  to  forward 
the  justice  of  the  country,  was,  that  in  ex- 
tending the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered whether  it  might  not  be  wise  to 
diminish  its  jurisdiction.  That  Committee 
was  at  present  the  ultimate  Court  of  Ap- 
peal on  all  spiritual  cs^ses  whatsoever.  He 
felt  confident  that  the  practical  result  of 
the  Act  delegating  this  power  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  was  not  considered  at 
the  time  of  its  passing.  The  measure  as 
their  Lordships  were  all  aware,  was  in- 
tended to  supersede  the  old  Courts  of  Ap- 
peal with  respect  to  scriptural  causes, 
which  were  found  to  be  full  of  incon- 
venience. It  was  agreed  to  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
Commission  appointed  iu  1830,  who  made 
a  special  report  upon  the  subject,  advising 
that  in  future  such  cases  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Privy  Council.  But  what 
reason  did  they  urge  for  such  a  step? 
Simply  the  structure  of  the  Privy  Council. 
They  said — •*  There  are  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  as  well  as  lawyers  of  every 
court,  in  that  Council,  consequently  that 
is  the  best  possible  place  where  such  ap- 
peals should  be  decided."  What  followed? 
Soonr.fterthe  adoption  of  that  recommend- 
ation another  measure  was  adopted  trans- 
ferring the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  that  Ju- 
dicial Committee  was  so  constituted  that  it 
should  practically,  and,  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Exeter)  believed  necessarily,  consist  almost 
entirely  of  law  Lords.    MqW|  it  was  very 


desirable  that  the  Members  of  the  Churph 
should  not  be  mixed  up  with  any  deliber- 
ations of  a  judicial  character i^  except  such 
as  were  measures  of  a  scriptural  char^ctor* 
but  the  result  of  transferring  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  remove 
from  the  Church,  the  ultiqoate  decision  of 
all  matters  connected  even  with  the  very 
doctrines  pf  the  Church.  That  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  waa  sure  could  n^ver 
have  been  intended,  yet  so  \\  wai^  for 
at  this  hour,  if  a  suit  were  brought  against 
any  of  their  Lordships  for  heresy,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  which  would  have  to 
decide  whether  such  person  was  a  heretic 
or  not  would  he  this  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  was  a  matter  which^  at  th^ 
time,  must  have  been  overlooked — be  W9S 
sure  it  was  a  census  omissus.  Take  even 
the  case  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  clergyqaan 
brought  to  answer  for  any  misconduct,  la 
such  a  case  one  of  the  Bishops,  who  wM  a 
Member  of  the  Frivy  Council,  might  sit 
on  the  Judicial  Committee.  ThM  was  a 
provision,  but  it  did  not  go  very  far.  The 
case  would  i>e  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Arches;  that  would,  of  coqrae, at qnce 
exclude  the  most  Rev.  Primate  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  sitting,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  an  appeal  froni  his 
own  Court.  Then,  if  the  case  hf^poeaed 
to  have  been  heard  in  the  Consistory 
Court  of  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  right  Rev,  Prelate 
were  to  avail  himself  of  the  very  reason- 
able power  of  applying  by  Letter  of  Re- 
quest to  the  Arches*  Court,  then  both  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Archbishop  oif 
Canterbury  would  be  excluded.  The  only 
Member  left  would  be  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  and  he,  as  their  Lordships  well 
knew,  laboured  under  the  weight  of  neatW 
ninety  years.  He  submitted  that  such 
was  not  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  which 
cases  should  be  subajiittea  for  ^eci^ion 
that  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  think  any  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  could  be  made  an  adequate 
Court  of  Appeal  for  deciding  upon  Church 
matters.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  as  cQnstituted  by  the 
measure  of  1833  had  been  found  to 
work  beneficially  and  satisfactorily  to  the 
country.  But  hie  must  be  forgiven  if  be 
said  that  there  was  one  important  exc^p- 
tioa^it  bad  ngt  |iv«a  lattsfaciion  to  the 
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Church  of  this  country.  He  abstained 
from  going  into  particulars,  but  he  thought 
it  unjust  to  the  Church  that  there  should 
not  be  some  Court  on  which  the  Church 
might  rely  for  its  entire  sufficiency  to  de- 
cide upon  all  matters  that  might  be 
brought  before  them ;  and  it  was  also  un- 
just to  the  individuals  who  were  placed  in 
the  high  situation  of  the  last  appellate  ju- 
risdiction in  this  country,  that  matters 
should  be  brought  before  them  on  which 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
cide. There  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance which  would  shortly  come  before 
the  Judicial  Commiitee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  on  which  they  would  have  to 
pronounce  judgment,  which  eicited  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  country,  and 
affected  a  large  class  of  persons — a  matter 
on  which,  he  was  sure,  the  Members  of 
that  Committee  would  feel  most  strange, 
and  totally  foreign  from  all  their  study, 
and  from  which  wisdom  should  make  them 
recoil — yet,  if  this  Bill  before  the  House 
were  carried  into  effect,  that  matter  and 
others  like  it  would  be  forced  upon  that 
Court,  notwithstanding  that  that  Bill  was 
denominated  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
better  Administration  of  Justice  by  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  and  to  settle  all 
that  was  deficient  before.  He  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Bill 
was  likely  to  be  sent  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, because  he  thought  the  subject  to 
which  he  had  referred  especially  demanded 
the  attention  of  that  Committee.  To  deal 
frankly  with  the  case,  he  must  say,  that 
he  thought  to  provide  an  adequate  Court 
of  Appeal  in  scriptural  cases  could  hardly 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Bill.  It  ought  to 
be  a  distinct  and  separate  power.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  lamented  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  introduced  this  Bill 
speak  of  divorce  d  menta  et  thoro  as  a 
trifling  thing.  A  divorce  d  mensa  et  thoro 
was,;  in  fact,  a  divorcing  of  the  married 
parties.  The  Act  of  the  Legislature, 
thoof;h  called  so,  was  not,  in  fact,  an  Act 
of  divorce,  its  real  nature  being  to  enable 
those  who  were  judicially  divorced  before 
by  the  sentence  of  divorce  d  mensa  et 
iharo  to  contract  matrimony,  which,  other- 
wise, by  the  defective  state  of  the  law, 
they  could  not  do.  For  that  reason  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  rejoiced  that  a 
Measure  was  to  be  introduced  which 
would  give  to  people  divorced  d  mensa  et 
thoro  the  power  of  marrying  again  with- 
out aa  Act  of  the  Legislature*    The  ques- 


tion as  to  the  power  of  releasing  parties 
from  the  obligation  of  marriage  d  mensa  et 
thoro  was  one  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
approach,  because  he  could  not  do  so  sa- 
tisfactorily. But  if  this  Bill  passed,  it 
would  give  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  the  power  of  awarding 
a  total  divorce  with  the  ability  of  marrying 
afterwards,  which  would  be  giving  a  power 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  country.  In  no  other  case 
could  a  cause  be  decided  in  the  Court  in 
which  it  was  first  brought  without  an  ulti- 
mate appeal.  The  Court  was  objectionable 
because  there  was  no  appeal  from  it, 
which  there  ought  to  be. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  the  observations 
of  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  deserved  very 
great  consideration,  coming  as  they  did 
from  a  Father  of  the  Cburdi.  The  right 
Rev.  Prelate  complained  of  the  sort  of  per- 
sons who  now  exercised  Spiritual  Jurisidic- 
tion  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  said  that  they  had  not  given 
as  much  satisfaction  as  was  desirable  to  the 
Church  in  general;  but  the  constitution 
of  the  Court  of  Delegates  was  formerly 
just  as  liable  to  the  same  objection.  That 
Court  was  composed  of  Civilians  and  of 
Common  Law  Judges.  In  Escott's  case — 
the  Lay  Baptism  case — ^hc  had  pronounced 
the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  by 
whom  they  were  on  that  occasion  assisted 
was  a  Consistorial  Judge,  and  they  had 
affirmed  the  judgment  o?  the  Archbishop's 
Judge — ^namelyf.^he  Dean  of  the  Arches. 
If,  therefore,  tlicy  had  erred  they  had 
done  so  in  cbtnptUiy  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  Singled  out  to  decide  such 
cases,  and  appointed  by  the  Bishops  them- 
selves. The  quorum  of  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates had  been  composed  of  Doctors  who 
had  no  practice,  because  if  they  had  thej 
were  sure  to  be  engaged  in  the  cause; 
and  who  got  only  a  guinea  a  day  for  their 
judicial  services ;  there  were  four  Doctors, 
and  three  Common  Law  Judges.  As  to  the 
point  alluded  to  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  as  to  precedence,  it  was  only  meant 
that  they  should  take  precedence  in  the 
Court ;  it  was  never  anticipated  that  they 
would  take  precedence  in  the  Drawing* 
rooms,  about  which  no  one  cared  a 
rush,  at  least  no  rational  man.  With 
respect  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
better  staff  of  Judges,  after  all  that 
he^  had  heard,  he  certainly  retained  his 
opinion.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cottenham)  asked^  what  wss  th« 
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use  of  having  three  Judges  ?  and  he  re- 
torted on  him  some  of  the  vituperation 
with  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  as- 
sailed his  nohle  and  learned  Friend's 
measure^  and  he  seemed  very  much  to 
enjoy  himself  in  doing  so.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  found  his  tw^o  Vice- 
Chancellors  too  many  ;  he  said  that  two 
were  too  many,  but  one  was  not  suffi- 
cient^ and  so  be  supposed  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  meant  that  one  and  a 
half,  and  one  and  one  quarter  would  just 
do;  and  he  seemed  to  rejoice  when  he 
thought  he  had  found  him  (Lord  Brougham) 
falling  into  the  same  error  as  to  the  three 
Judges.  But  his  answer  was,  that  they 
had  no  right  to  count  on  those  they  had 
now ;  they  had  not  got  three  Judges. 
There  was  not  one  permanent  Judge ;  and 
if  they  went  into  (3ommittee^  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  find  that  they  had 
often  found  extreme  difficulty  in  getting 
Judges^  and  had  indeed  been  obliged  to 
reduce  the  quorum  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee from  four  to  three  on  that  account, 
in  certain  cases  by  a  Bill  of  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  passed  last  Session.  He  had 
heard  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  say  a 
dozen  times  that  he  considered  voluntary 
Judges  to  be  totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  any  Court.  One  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  Bill  was,  that  that 
House  would  strip  itself  of  jurisdiction. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  the  House  to 
do  that.  So  far  from  taking  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  the  Bill  sought 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  merely  allowed  the 
Parliament  to  call  to  itself  the  aid  of  an 
ancillary  body.  He  was  astonished  to  hear 
it  stated  that  in  cases  of  Divorce,  this  Bill 
would  effect  no  relief  by  providing  that 
these  cases  should  be  tried  before  the  Judi- 
cial Committee,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
difference  in  expence  between  the  proposed 
plan,  and  a  Bill  in  Parliament.  Why,  the 
last  Divorce  Bill,  which  had  been  slightly 
opposed,  cost  940/. ;  a  previous  one,  which 
was  unopposed,  had  cost  500/.  He  should 
be  able  to  prove  before  the  Committee  that 
the  cost  of  a  Divorce  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  would  not  necessarily  be  above 
25/.  The  fees  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
might  be  greatly  reduced  ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  a  Divorce  might  be  ob- 
tained at  the  same  expense  before  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  as  before  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland.  For  a  mere  Di- 
vorce d  mensa  et  thoro  the  only  benefit 
obtained  was,  that  if  the  party  should  marry 
again  it  was  not  felony.    With  a  Piyorce 


only  to  that  extent  the  parties  were  still 
married,  and  might  put  an  end  to  their  sepa- 
ration at  any  time  by  consent.  The  proof 
that  the  matrimonial  tie  was  not  dissolved 
was,  that  in  law  with  a  divorce  d,  mensa  et 
thoro  the  widow  was  dowable  of  her  hus- 
band's landed  estate,  and  the  husband  was 
entitled  to  his  tenancy  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
wife's  landed  estate  after  their  separation, 
but  this  form  of  Divorce  was  obliged  to  be 
used,  because  their  Lordships  required  it 
as  a  preliminary. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  attended  the  Judicial  Committee 
on  all  Ecclesiastical  occasions  of  its  sitting, 
and  had  concured  in  its  decisions. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  the  Bishop 
of  London  only  attended  in  the  decision  of 
cases  of  Church  discipline.  There  were» 
however,  other  cases  in  which  questions  of 
Church  doctrine  were  to  be  decided. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  put  it  to  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  divide  his  Bill  into  two 
parts  ^  The  Divorce  part  of  the  Bill  was 
one  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  might 
be  a  consideration  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  a  separate  Bill. 

Lord  Brougham :  That  may  be  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee. 

The  Lord  Chancellor:  Very  well;  I 
have  no  objection. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  with  power  to  divide  it 
into  two  parts,  if  they  should  so  think  fit. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  March  8,  1844. 

MiNurKS.]  Bills.  Frivate^—l"-  HaltwhisUe  Inclosurei 
Brituh  Iron  Company  ;  Yatk.  United  Oas;  Buminglum 
Corporation;  Whitehaven  and  Maryport  Railway;  Sak 
ford  Improvement;  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway 
(Newport  Deviations) ;  Newport  Dock  ;  Eastern  Coun- 
ties Extension;  MannenC  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Company  ;  Globe  Insusanoe  Company ;  Coventry  Water- 
works ;  Coventry  In^trovement ;  Westminster  and  Lam- 
beth Suspension  Bridge ;  New  British  Iron  Company. 
2*-  Newbury  and  Great  Western  Railway ;  Slamannaa 
Junction  Railway;  North  British  Railway;  Newbury* 
etc  Railway ;  Sheffield,  etc  Railway. 

Petitions  Pbkssntkd.  From  Chester,  against  AlCenlioik 
in  Postage.  — >  From  Chester,  against  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment BilL  —  By  Mr.  &  Crawford^  firom  Galashiels,  Dar* 
Ungton,  Aberdeen  (3),  and  Bridport,  for  Withholding  Uw 
Supplies. 

Committee  ON  Railways.]  Mt.Hind* 
ley  rose  to  move, 

"  That  any  Member  whose  constituents  are 
locally  interested  in  aoy  competing  lines  of 
railway,  may  be  permitted  to  sit  upon  the 
Committee  appointed  to  decide  upon  their  re- 
spective merits,  though  without  being  allowed 
to  V9te  upon  aoy  (jneition  arising  thereon«" 
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He  considered  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  its  late  Resolu- 
tions, had  given  up  the  power  of  repre- 
senting^ their  constituents  altogether.  As 
long  as  private  business  was  delegated  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  every  Member 
had  a  right  to  represent  the  local  interests 
of  bis  constituents.  Personal  interest,  in- 
deed, stood  upon  a  different  footing. 
Where  a  Member  of  the  House  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  a  particular  line,  he 
ought  not  to  vote  in  the  Committee  upon 
it,  because  he  might  at  least  be  suspected 
of  being  influenced  by  his  own  objects ; 
and  the  result  would  be  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  decision.  He  had  himself 
acted  upon  this  principle  when  he  held  a 
number  of  shares  in  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  Railway.  On  going  down  to 
the  borough  which  be  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  he  found  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  feeling  in  favour  of  another 
line.  He  himself  then  thought  that  the 
public  interest  would  require  both  lines; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  an  unpre- 
judiced and  unsuspected  judge,  he  gave 
directions  to  his  broket  to  sell  his  shares, 
and  they  were  sold  at  a  sacrifice  of  1,000/. 
It  was  a  fact  that  the  shares  fetched  800/. 
less  than  they  would  at  the  present  day. 
Therefore,  as  to  personal  interests,  he 
quite  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  Reso- 
lution; but  the  local  interests  of  consti- 
tuents he  regarded  in  a  totally  different 
light  To  whom  were  the  constituencies 
to  look  for  the  defence  of  their  local  in- 
terests, if  not  to  the  Gentlemen  who  were 
sent  to  represent  them  in  that  House? 
And  were  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  sunk  so  low  in  public  estimation 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  affirm  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  sense  of  justice,  or  sufficient 
knowledge  of  what  was  due  to  themselves, 
to  their  constituents,  and  the  country,  to 
be  enabled  to  give  a  fair  and  honest  vote. 
He  believed  the  fact  to  be,  that  many 
Members  had  not  the  moral  courage, 
when  there  were  two  parties  among  their 
constituents,  taking  different  views,  to  run 
the  risk  of  offending  one  of  them  by  de- 
claring in  favour  of  what  they  conceived 
to  be  most  for  the  public  interest.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  never  shrink  from 
advocating  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
public  good,  without  reference  to  any 
party  whatever.  As  the  rule  of  the  House 
stood  originally,  he  asked,  would  any 
Member  have  been  permitted  by  his  con* 
stituents  to  absent  himself  from  a  Com- 
nittee  in  wbicb  tbeir  ioteratt  yim  «f« 


fected  ?  If  a  Member  said,  *'  Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  vole  for  either  of  you ; — both 
sides  have  great  claims  to  attention,  but  I 
cannot  favour  either:  I  am  interested  for 
you; — I  understand  your  case,  no  man 
better ;  but  if  I  vote  for  either,  every  one 
will  think  I  have  been  biassed,  and,  there- 
fore I  shall  leave  the  matter  to  be  disposed 
of  by  others  who  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it'* — his  constituents  would  have 
told  him,  that  he  was  sent  to  that  House 
to  represent  them,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
attend  to  their  interests,  the  sooner  he 
took  himself  away  from  the  House  of 
Commons  the  better.  If,  indeed,  the  da- 
ties  of  Members  of  that  House  were  merely 
of  a  judicial  character!  he  could  under- 
stand that  argument.  If  the  interest  of 
particular  localities  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  learned  Judges  and  twelve  impartial 
Jurors,  after  hearing  arguments  of  counsel 
well  and  good,  but  let  not  the  House  have 
any  responsibility  at  all  with  respect  to 
private  business.  Let  all  such  business  go 
to  the  Courts  of  Law,  and  then  that  House 
would  be  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
What  was  now  done  openly  and  publicly, 
would  be  liable,  hereafter,  to  be  done  se- 
cretly. At  present,  if  a  Member  took  one 
side  or  the  other,  his  whole  conduct  was 
before  the  eyes  of  his  constituents,  and  if 
he  acted  unjustly,  the  public  opinion  of 
hii  constituents  would  punish  him;  but 
here  were  five  Gentlemen— and  who  would 
tell  him  that  some  influence  might  not  be 
used  to  impress  them  with  a  particular 
view,  by  arguments  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  justice  of  the  casCy  by  party 
influence,  or  other  such  means?  Who 
was  to  tell  him  that  this  sort  of  back  stair 
influence  might  not  prevail,  and  that  an 
individual  whose  conductlwas  not  before  all, 
might  not  act  in  a  way  which  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  do  when  he  was  open 
to  the  judgment  of  public  opinion?  He 
thought  the  House  was  departing  from  a 
truly  English  principle  by  adopting  these 
Resolutions.  He  liked  the  principle,  that 
a  man  who  adopted  a  particular  course, 
should  be  responsible  to  public  opinion 
with  respect  to  that  course.  If  his  con- 
stituents did  not  approve  of  it,  they  had  a 
remedy  in  their  own  hands  at  the  next 
election,  but  here  the  Committee  acted  io 
private  and  were  not  under  the  check  of 
public  supervision.  He  thought  there  was 
in  that  House  a  love  of  property  and  a 
love  for  the  defence  of  persons  who  had 
property,  an  eiprit  de  corps,  and  that, 

thereforoi  those  who  were  aot  reprenated 
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in  that  House,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  had  but  liitle  chance  of  any  of 
their  interests  being  brought  before  a  pri- 
vate Cooimittee.  He  should  not  detain 
the  House  longer,  but  he  urged  them  to 

Sause  before  they  went  too  far  with  these 
Lesolutions.  If  Gentlemen  would  look 
at  this  propositiony  they  would  see  that  it 
was  not  to  rescind  the  proposition  adopted 
on  Monday  evening.  He  did  not  go  so 
far  as  that.  He  did  not  ask  that  Mem- 
bers, whose  constituents  were  locally  in- 
terested»  should  sit  and  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee, but  what  he  asked  was,  that  those 
whose  constituents  were  so  interested, 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  sitting  in  the  Committee,  hearing  the 
arguments  that  might  be  adduced,  aaking 
questions  of  the  witnesses,  and  then  leav- 
ing it  to  the  fife  impartial  Gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Selection  to 
decide  how  far  those  arguments  possessed 
any  real  weight.  He  thought  that  this 
was  due  to  the  constituency — he  trusted 
it  would  be  allowed,  and  without  further 
detaining  the  House,  he  moved  the  Reso- 
lution which  he  had  put  into  the  Speaker's 
hand. 

Mr.  Oladstome  said,  that  having  on  the 
part  of  the  Railway  Committee  moved  a 
series  of  Resolutions  on  the  subject  to  which 
this  matter  related,  be  must  beg  to  say  a 
very  few  words  with  respect  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  himself 
for  not  proposing  on  Friday  a  vote  which 
should  rescind  the  Resolutions  agreed  to 
on  the  previous  Monday  evening,  notwith 
standing  that  those  Resolutions  had  been 
passed  under  every  advantage  which  any 
discussion  could  possess,  except,  singly, 
the  presence  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
With  regard  to  the  present  Resolution  he 
must  observe  that  in  the  first  place  it  was 
entirely  superfluous,  and  in  the  second 
place  would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 
His  belief  was,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  entirely  mistaken  in  the  impression 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  Resolutions 
which  wQidd  deprive  constituencies  of  the 
benefit  of  the  presence  and  services  of  their 
representatives.  He  belieied  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  prevent  any  Member 
whose  constituents  were  locally  interested 
from  using  the  privilege  which»  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  he  possessed,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Committee,  and  making 
any  statement  he  might  choose — not,  in- 
deed, being  recognised  as  a  Member  of 
th«  CommittfiOi  aad  in  fsct  appearing  ia 


no  other  capacity  than  that  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament ;  but  the  powers  which  he 
possessed  as  a  Member  of  Parliament 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  any  useful 
purpose,  and  would  enable  him  to  repre- 
sent any  claim  on  the  part  of  bis  consti- 
tuents. As  such  was  the  case,  he  thought 
great  inconvenience  would  result  from  in. 
vesting  Members  of  that  House,  who 
were  not  Members  of  the  Committee,  with 
a  recognised  authority  to  appear  as  advo- 
cates or  nominees  sitting  in  the  Committee, 
and  possessing  every  authority  except  that 
of  voting,  but  taking  part  in  the  discus- 
sions equally  with  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  He  thought  to  adopt  such 
an  arrangement,  while  it  was  totally  un- 
necessary as  aiming  at  supplying  a  defect 
which  did  not  exist,  would  be  exceedingly 
mischievous,  because  it  would  impair  the 
authority  which  belonged  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  would  constitute  a  number  of 
Members  of  the  Committee,  who  would 
be  swayed  by  different  interests,  and 
must  render  the  tribunal  less  competent 
to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public ;  and,  therefore,  as 
well  as  because  it  was  utterly  unnecessary, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  negativing  the  motion. 

Mr.  W.  Patten  was  extremely  glad  to 
hear  what  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend.  There  had  been  a  great  differ- 
ence in  Committee  as  to  whether  Members 
were  to  be  allowed  to  attend  and  represent 
the  interests  of  their  constituents.  He 
thought  that  if  it  had  been  known,  at  the 
time  when  the  measure  was  introduced, 
that  Members  would  have  the  power  of 
stating  the  case  of  their  constituents, 
who  were  not  able  to  appear  by  Counsel, 
many  who  supported  the  measure  would 
have  voted  against  it  on  that  express 
ground. 

Mr.  LabotuAere  agreed  in  substance 
with  what  had  been  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was 
aware  that  any  Member  had  the  right  to 
be  present  at  a  Committee,  but  he  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  a  right  to  address 
the  Committee.  He  spoke  under  correc- 
tion, when  he  said  bq^  out  his  impression 
was,  that  a  Member  bad  no  right  to  ad- 
dress a  Committee  unless  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  it.  Whether  it  were  so  or  not^  he 
would  vote  against  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Ashton,  who  had  brought 
forward  his  Motiou  against  a  Resoluticn 
carried  upoa  the  otto  aide  by  a  lacgB 
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miUority.  Th^  effect  of  the  MQtion  would 
only  be  to  protract  the  proceedings  and 
increase  the  difficulties  of  those  coming 
before  the  Committee.  On  the  point 
vbich  he  h^4  raided  h^  trusted  that  the 
Speaker  would  state  what  was  th^  law 
and  practice  of  Parliament, 

Mr,  Okuhtane  said,  he  had  not  meant 
to  state  that  any  Meipber  had  an  absolute 
right  to  address  the  Cofnssitt^  s  all  be 
had  meant  to  say  was,  that,  pisctically, 
DO  objeetioQ  was  Mi  to  Kh^  malting  of  a 
statement. 

The  Speaker  wished  to  observe,  in 
i«|dy  to  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  no  Member  who  was  not 
a  Member  of  the  Committee  had  any  right 
to  iuterfere  with  the  proceedingsu  He  had 
no  right  to  esumiipe  witnesses,  though  he 
might  he  present  in  the  room* 

Dr.  Bowring  had  received  several  oom- 
monieations,  slating  that  out  of  doors 
great  satisfaction  was  fsit  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Resolutions,  and  a  desire  was  ex- 
pressed by  many  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  established,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  Railroads  but  on  eyery  Private 
Bill. 

Mr.  H,  Hinde  thought  that,  as  the 
House  had  decided  by  the  former  Reso- 
lutions not  to  admit  the  representation  of 
Local  Interests,  they  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  very  imperfect  remedy 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Qeutleman  opposite. 
He  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  this  subject.  He  understood 
it  had  been  stated  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  whon^  it  had 
been  referred  to  decide  what  were  com- 
peting lines,  to  report  the  evidence  taken 
by  them  to  the  House.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  communicate  that  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hindley  observed  that  if  auy  mea- 
sure affecting  the  interests  of  his  consti- 
tuents w^re.  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, he  should  apply  tQ  that  Com- 
mittee,  as  matter  of  courtesy,  to  receive 
bis  suggestions, 

M|.  Hasioes  tbovght  it  ought  to  be 
Qlearly  uuderstQoid  what  was  the  law  and 

Bactice  qtk  tbia  points  If  he  were  a 
epilier  of  the.  Committee,  and  any 
Mei^bv  of  the  House  who  was  not  on 
the  Con^mitteci  endeavoured  to  influtence 
the  picoceedingSft  he  sb^uld  exercise  what 
be  considered  to  be  his  undouJlMed  priii^ 
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lege,  and  request  the  Gentleman  to  ab- 
stain. 

The  Spe€kk^  bagged  to  repeat  that  no 
Member  who  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  had  any  right  whatever  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
Committeei  or  of  putting  questions  to  the 
witnesses,  or  interfering  in  any  way  what- 
ever in  the  proceedings* 

Motion  withdrawn. 


GWALIOR — PROCLAIffATION  OF   LoRD 

Ei.i*£|7 BOROUGH,]  Mr.  Mfioctiiby  wishcd 
to  put  that  day  again  the  question  ho  had 
put  the  day  preceding.  The  question 
itself,  he  perceived,  bad  beea  misunder- 
stood. Ho  had  been  represented  as  say- 
ing that  the  late  operations  in  Gwalior 
were  recited  in  the  Proelamation  of  the 
Governor  General  to  have  taksn  plaiee  in 
consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  1805,  whilst 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  they  were 
there  declared  to  have  taken  pla«t  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Treaty  which  he  aCEurmed 
was  notoriously  aoouUed  in  1806.  He 
wishfd  now  to  know  if  the  right  hon. 
Saronet  was  prepared  to  ky  on  tbo  Table 
of  the  HoQse  ^  copy  of  the  ProoUmsition? 
Sir  R.  Peci  refjied,  tb«^t  the  Indinn 
mail  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  that  day- 
He  preaumed,  that  the  ProetamatAoii  as 
published  was  perfectly  correct*  and  he 
WM  aure  the  ri|^t  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  ask  him  for  a  moro  particular  answer 
at  that  moment.  Tho  dieapatch  convoyed 
ninety«seven  inelosuies,  and  theietwas  not 
as  yet  lime  to  ezasMne  tbem  particularly. 
He.  c^onld  not  doubly  however^  th«kt  Uibe 
Proclaogiation  was  amongst  thensk^and  ih^c 
could  bo  no  objection  to  lay  it  on  the 
Tikble  of  the  Houses  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, on  his  own  authority,  had  affirmed 
that  tbo  Treaty  of  18Q4  was  notoriously 
annulled  in  1806.  Thejce  were  three  treaties 
betwijen  the  Gofernment  of  India  and 
Scinde— a  Treaty  in  1803,  in  1804»  an4in 
1 805.  The  Treaty  of  1803  wna  a  gen^nJ 
Treaty  of  Peace^  The  Treaty  of  1804 
was  n  Treaty  of  AUianee,  oSmsive  and 
defensive*  and  stipulating  t>nt  the  Mnhar 
rajah  should  bavo  a  right  to  caU  npon  the 
QovernoBtent  of  India  for  assistance  in 
cas^  of  turbnlenco  in  his  territory,,  That 
wa«  the  effect  of  the  Tr^ty  of  1804  ;  and 
there  was  another  Treaty  wUick  removed 
some  dovbts  that  had  arisen  with  respaet 
tg^  the  Treaty  of  1803,  but  had  n^  lefes* 
^ce  to  ^he  Treaty  of  18Q4.  The  quesMo 

iwi^i.  vthaihec  th»  Tmty  g<  18M  iMd 
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been  superseded :  it  could  not^  he  thought, 
be  said  to  have  been  notoriously  an- 
nulled by  the  subsequent  Treaty.  These, 
he  believed,  were  the  facts  with  respect  to 
these  treaties. 

Mr.  Macaulay  did  not  mean  now  to 
enter  into  the  discussion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  understood,  would  lay 
copies  of  the  Treaties  before  the  House ; 
and  he,  therefore,  should  not  at  present 
give  any  decided  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Consumption  or  Sugar.]  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  took  that  opportunity  of  asking  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  a  question  in  reference  to  a 
statement  that  had  fallen  from  him  in  the 
debate  on  the  preceding  night,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sugar  monopoly.  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  affirm, 
that  the  consumption  of  Sugar  during 
the  year  1 844  had  been  greater  than  at  any 
former period.|[Crre« o/'* No, No*']  He un- 
derstood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  de- 
clare, that  the  consumption  of  Sugar  in 
the  year,  ending  the  1st  of  January,  1844, 
was  greater  than  at  any  former  period  with 
one  exception.  Now,  having  taken  some 
trouble  to  look  at  Parliamentary  Papers, 
and  to  make  calculations,  upon  proper 
authority,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
Sugar  that  had  been  taken  into  consump- 
tion in  past  years,  he  found,  by  his  calcula- 
tions,  that  in  the  years  1830, 1831,  1835, 
and  1837,  the  quantity  of  Sugar  con- 
sumed was  greater  than  in  the  year  end- 
ing the  1st  of  January  1844.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  this,  not  whether  the  con- 
sumption of  Sugar,  for  the  year  ending 
the  1st  of  January,  1844,  was  actually 
greater  than  in  previous  years,  but  were 
they  to  take  as  the  basis  of  future  argu- 
ment, that  the  consumption  of  Sugar 
during  the  year  ending  the  1st  of  January, 
1844,  had  been  greater  than  in  any  former 
year,  with  one  single  exception  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  replied,  that  if  he  had 
made  a  misstatementfthere  were  surely  the 
means  of  correcting  it.  He  had  spoken 
at  the  time  from  documents  that  he  held 
in  his  hand.  These  were  returns  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  he  thought  for 
the  last  ten  years.  He  spoke  from  Papers, 
and  he  stated  that  the  consumption  of 
Sugar  in  the  last  year  was  greater  than 
in  any  former  year,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  year  1841:  in  the  year  1841, 
4|065,724  cwts.y  imd  last  yeao  4,0451105 


cwts.  If  he  had  made  any  misstatement 
he  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  its  cor« 
rection. 

Treaty  with  the  Brazils.]]  Mr. 
Ewart  wished  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  a  question  with  respect  to 
the  Treaty  with  the  Brazils.  He  under- 
stood, from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  Brazilian  government  had  pro- 
posed, that  on  our  manufactures  there 
should  be  a  duty  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
on  the  value.  Now,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  whether  the  duty  which 
the  Brazilian  government  were  willing  to 
submit  to  on  Brazilian  sugar  was  not 
150  per  cent,  on  the  value?  He  only 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  give 
them  what  was  the  reciprocal  duty  on  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  imported  into 
Brazil,  and  the  duty  on  the  value  of  Bra- 
zilian produce  imported  into  this  country. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  with  respect  to  the 
calculation  whether  a  certain  amount  of 
duty  would  be  150  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  article,  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  quite  competent  to  make  that 
calculation  himself.  The  proposition  made 
by  the  Brazilian  government  was,  that  its 
sugar  should  be  admitted  into  this  coun- 
try at  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  colonial 
Sugar.  There  was  subsequently  a  relax- 
ation of  that  condition ;  and  4he  Brazilian 
government  offered,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  amount  of  duty  on  colonial  Sugar, 
the  duty  on  Brazilian  Sugar  should  not 
exceed  that  by  more  than  one-tenth — that 
was  to  say,  if  10^.  was  the  duty  on  colo- 
nial produce,  the  duty  on  Brazilian  pro- 
duce should  not  exceed  1  Is.  AVith  respect 
to  manufactured  produce,  the  proposal  of 
the  Brazilian  government  was,  that  the 
duty  on  cotton  wool  should  be  40  per 
cent,  ad  valorem ;  that  the  duty  on  wool- 
len goods  should  be  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  on  other  articles  there  was  to  be 
no  restriction. 

Mr.  Warburton  said,  the  question  was 
simply  an  arithmetical  one ;  it  was  whe- 
ther 27$.  6cr.*-that  was  2Ss.,  plus  2s.  6d. 
— was  not  ad  valorem  a  duty  at  the  rate  of 
158  per  cent.  His  hon.  Friend  wished 
to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  rate  of 
duty  the  Brazilians  wished  to  put  on  our 
produce,  and  the  rate  of  duty  they  were 
prepared  to  submit  to  from  us,  that  was 
40  or  50  per  cent,  on  their  side,  on  our 
goods,  against  158  per  cent,  on  our  side, 
00  their  Sugar. 
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Employment  of  Ships  to  collect 
Rates  (Ireland).]  Captain  Peckell 
rose  to  explaio  a  statenoeDt  which  he 
had  made  ou  Friday  last  oa  the  sub- 
ject of  the  employment  of  the  Navy 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  Poor-rates  in 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site, one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
bad  slated  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  practice;  and 
he  had  quoted  from  an  Irish  county  paper 
a  statement  that  the  Earl  of  Lucan  bad, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Castlebar  Union,  de- 
clared his  determination  rather  to  encou- 
rage resistance  to  the  poor-rate  collectors, 
than  to  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  new 
rate,  while  so  large  a  portion  of  the  first 
rate  remained  uncollected.  In  reply  to 
the  Earl  of  Lncan,  Captain  Blake  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  naval  foices 
were  coming  round  to  the  coast ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  was  reported  to  have  replied 
that  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  send  forces  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  the  rates.  He  had  since  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  denying  that  he  bad  ever  made 
such  a  statement,  and  be  thought  it  his 
duty  to  state  that  fact  to  the  House.  At 
the  same  time,  he  begged  to  state  that  he 
had  only  quoted  the  statement  as  he  had 
found  it  in  the  Mayo  Telegraph,  published 
in  the  noble  Earl's  own  county. 

Reduction  of  the  Three- an d-a- 
Half  per  Cent.  Stocks.]  House  in 
a  Committee  on  the  Three-and-a-Half 
per  Cent.  Annuities  Acts. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  The 
subjecti  Sir,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  is  one  which  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  of  very 
considerable  importance.  It  involves  the 
dealing  with  a  large  amount  of  the  public 
debt.  It  is  calculated  to  produce  a  great 
annual  saving  of  the  charge  which  the 
public  incur  on  account  of  that  debt; 
and  if  the  House  should  be  pleased  to 
agree  to  the  Measure  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit to  it,  that  Measure  will  tend,  in  my 
opinion,  to  raise  the  character  and  the 
power  of  this  country  by  evincing  the  fact 
of  her  great  resources,  combined  with  a 
strict  application  of  honour  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  national  engagements.  If  I 
were  for  the  first  time  calling  upon  the 
House  to  deal  with  a  subject  of  this  im- 
portance, I  might  think  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  the  motives  which  justify 


be  in  making  such  a  proposal  as  that 
which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House. 
But  I  am  not  the  first  financial  Minister 
of  this  country  who  has  had  to  perform 
the  pleasing  task  of  recommending  a 
similar  arrangement  to  the  House,  and 
the  principle  upon  which  this  arrange- 
ment proceeds  is  one  so  universally 
acknowledged  by  Statesmen  of  the 
greatest  financial  ability,  and  by  men  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion— it  has 
been  so  frequently  recommended  by  Com- 
mittees of  this  House,  and  so  frequently 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  I  feel  myself  relieved  from  the 
necessity  which,  upon  such  an  occasion, 
might  otherwise  be  imposed  upon  me  of 
showing  to  the  House  the  correctness  of 
the  principle  upon  which  I  ask  it  to  pro* 
ceed.  My  task  is  of  a  different  nature. 
The  propriety  of  thus  affording  relief  to  the 
public  being  acknowledged,  the  duty  that 
devolves  upon  me  is  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  the  time  has  arrived,  and  that  the 
circumstances  are  favourable  for  accom- 
plishing  a  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt,  which  will  produce  a  great 
public  annual  saving.  It  is  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  that  duty,  then,  that  I  now  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  House,  and  I  beg  their 
attention  for  a  short  period  while  I  state 
to  them  the  grounds  upon  which  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  my  duty  to  propose,  and 
upon  which  I  trust  the  House  will  think 
it  their  duty  to  concur  in,  the  Measure 
which  I  shall  submit  to  them.  The  pro- 
ceeding I  am  about  to  recommend  to  the 
House,  is  to  deal  with  a  very  large  amount 
of  debt — an  amount  of  debt  absolutely 
larger  than  any  with  which  Parliament 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  deal.  It  is 
a  sum  amounting  to  little  less  than 
250,000,000^  of  the  National  Debt.  If 
it  be  considered  relatively  in  its  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt,  I 
cannot  say  that  in  that  respect  the  amount 
is  unprecedented,  because  when  I  look 
back  to  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  re- 
duction of  the  annual  interest  was  pro- 
posed to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Mr. 
Pelham  in  the  year  1749,  I  find  that  that 
Minister  had  to  deal  with  a  sum  inferior 
in  amount  to  the  present,  but  with  a  sum 
which,  compared  with  the  existing  debt 
of  the  country  at  the  time,  amounted  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  then  debt  of  the  country.  But,  even 
at  that  early  period,  that  able  Minister, 
relying  upon  the  character  and  credit  of 
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the  country,  and  upon  the  diapoBition 
of  all  iti  Inbabitatits  to  contribote  to  its 
true  welfare,  carried  his  arrangement  into 
effect,  without  any  difficulty,  and  with 
universal  applause.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  present  operation, 
because  I  think  that  upon  an  occasion  of 
this  sort  it  is  fittirtg  that  the  House  should 
hare  the  whole  case  fully  before  thein, 
and  that  in  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  arrangement  is  to  be 
made,  they  should  be  fully  awafe  of  the 
interests  which  are  at  stake,  and  which 
must  form,  in  the  eyes  of  every  reflecting 
person,  a  main  element  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  I  say.  Sir,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  in  which  this  operation 
can  be  effected  with  safety  and  security 
to  the  public,  and  1  think  I  may  add, 
with  e?ery  reasonable  chance  of  success. 
In  the  nrst  place  I  may,  in  ptoof  of 
the  reasonableness  of  that  belief,  allude 
to  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  for 
some  time  past»  that  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  QOvemment  to  undertake  some 
operation  of  this  kind.  No  man  can 
have  paid  any  attetition  to  the  organs  of 
public  opinion  without  seeing,  in  the 
midst  of  Very  varying  views  as  to  the 
course  thdt  ought'  to  be  pursued,  one 
Uniform  eltpression  of  opinion  that  the 
tittle  was  not  distant  at  which  (h6  in- 
terest on  the  debt  Would  be  susceptible 
of  reduction.  And  that  opinion  thui 
generally  expressed  i«  conflrmed  by  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  present 
atate  of  the  money  market  of  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  this  country  at 
which  the  amount  of  capital  seeking  em«r 
pbyment  was  greater  than  It  is  at  the 
present  moment.  That  abundance  of  ca« 
phal  haa  resuHed  from  various  cao»es< 
It  bai  been  in  tt  great  degree  the  result 
of  the  large  amount  of  capital  which  the 
industry  <»  individuals  In  this  country  has 
in  a  serleao^yeara  accumulated,  and  which 
haa  created  an  amount  of  wealth  greater 
than  prevatia  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  also  owing,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  that  general  discredit  of  foreign  secu- 
rities, and  that  oncertatnty  which  bai  at-* 
tended  the  payment  of  interest  upon  those 
aecuritiee,  whicfh  haa  made  British  capi'- 
talista  tfnwilHng  to  inyeat  their  an^oney  in 
that  way.  It  has  been  increased  also  by 
that  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  our  se* 
curitiea,  which  lias  brotrght  to  this  country 
not  Oftly  the  capiialof  her  own  cbfklreo, 


produced  on  her  own  soil,  but  which  has 
drawn  to  this  great  city  the  capital  of 
other  nations,  seeking  for  thai  tal^ital  a 
safe  investment.  The  evidence,  indeed, 
of  that  abundance  of  capital  is  to  be  found 
in  the  prices  which  Our  securities  bring  at 
this  moment,  and  in  the  interest  which 
those  securities  afford  to  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  them.  At  the 
present  moment  Consols  bear  an  ifiterest 
of  a  little  more  than  3/.  Is.  per  cent.,  and 
Exchequer  Bills  produce  the  owner  an  in- 
terest scarcely  exceeding  2f.  4s.  pet  cetit. 
And  although  if  we  look  to  private  secu- 
rities it  must  be  admitted  that  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  derived  from'them  is  greater, 
as  it  naturally  must  be,  than  that  derived 
from  the  public  securities,  yet  havihg  to 
deal  with  public  securities,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  referring  rather  to  the  value  Of  those 
securities  in  the  market  than  to  the  value 
of  loans  made  by  private  individuals.  But 
notwithstanding  this  favourable  state  of 
the  money  market  at  the  present  moment, 
it  may,  perhaps  be  said,  that  there  arecir- 
liurostances  which  should  lead  uft  to  think 
that  this  abundance  of  money,  and  thla 
facility  of  acquiring  loans>  are  likely  to  be 
of  a  temporary  character.  But,  Sir,  when 
I  look  around  me,  and  see  the  good  Un^r 
derstanding  which  prevails  belWeen  fhii 
country  and  all  Foreign  Powers^wb«tt  I 
see  the  contibtfed  iuflut  Into  thii  t5oaatiy 
day  by  day  of  capital  from  other  coun- 
tries, when  I  observe  the  revival  of  trade,  of 
industry  and  of  commerce  id  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  I  see  that  the  disturbidg  caosea 
of  war  and  tumult  which  had  existed  In  dis^ 
tant  countries  are  now  effectually  demoted 
-^and  when  above  all^  I  recollect  the 
energy  and  the  industry  ot  my  cauntry«« 
men  in  improving  the  opportunities  Which 
this  altered  state  of  circumstances  affbrds 
-^l  cannot  anticipate  any  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  employed  at  home, 
which  should  forbid  the  attsrttpl,  whkfr  I 
call  upon  the  House  to  make,  of  relieving 
ourselves  from  a  great  annual  charge.  Sir, 
there  Is  another  essential  element  in  the 
consideration  of  the  period  at  which  H 
may  be  proper  to  make  changes  Hke  the 
present,  and  Ihat  la  the  state  of  the  Rcfve* 
nue  and  the  Eipenditure  of  the  aoontry. 
}  feel,  I9ir,  what  I  am  sure  every  Member 
who  has  turned  hfS  ahention  tothiaaobfeet 
most  feel,  that  a  state  which  has  not  means 
adequate  to  defray  its  currant  expenditure 
by  ina  rsaoarces  it  raises  wKhin  the  year, 
is  not  in  a  condition  satisfectortly  en  deal 
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with  tbe  debt  which  it  may  have  to  dis- 
charge. Its  powers  of  dealing  with  any 
such  subject  are  necessarily  curtailed  by 
the  necessity  of  prot iding  for  the  daily  or 
the  yearly  service ;  and  it  must  be  com- 
pelled to  forego  advantages  which,  under 
a  different  state  of  things,  it  might  be  right 
and  expedient  that  it  should  claim.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  Sir,— and  in  saying  it  I  am 
aware  that  1  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the 
energy  and  tbe  vigour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  I  am  now  addressing^! 
am  happy  to  say  that  by  their  exertions  in 
the  year  1842,  and  the  determination 
which  they  evinced  to  place  the  Re- 
venue of  the  country  on  a  footing  ade- 
quate to  meet  every  exigency  of  the  public 
service,  they  have  placed  themselves  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  Revenue  of  the  coun- 
try does  somewhat  more  than  equal  its  an- 
nual Expenditure.  And  they  have  thereby 
reaped  the  advantages  which  a  firm  ad. 
berence  to  the  principle  upon  which  they 
have  acted  is  sure  to  give ;  that  is,  the  ef- 
fecting not  a  temporary  reduction  of  the 
annual  expenditure  but  a  permanent  re- 
doctton  of  that  charge  which  bears  most 
heavily  upon  the  country.  Sir,  I  hare 
said  that  the  income  of  the  present  year 
will,  so  far  as  I  am  at  present  enabled  to 
oftletilate,  more  than  suffice  to  meet  the 
charges  of  the  year.  So  far  as  we  have 
had  experience  of  the  two  last  quarters 
this  has  been  shown  by  documents  al- 
ready before  the  House ;  and  the  House 
will  observe,  moreover,  in  those  documents 
this  additional  circumstance  of  congrstu- 
latioo,  that  not  only  have  we  before  us  the 
prospect  of  meeting  every  current  expense 
but  it  will  be  found  on  a  reference  to  that 
Paper  I  have  a  short  time  since  had  the 
honour  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
that  whereas  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  was 
about  1,400,000/.,  that  balance  was  raised 
at  tbe  end  of  the  last  quarter  to  4,700,000/. 
And  every  one  must  be  conscious  what 
great  facilities  for  any  important  finan- 
cial operation  must  be  derived  from  that 
improvement  in  our  situation,  which,  al- 
though far  from  making  Che  Exchequer 
altogether  independent  of  advances  from 
other  quarters,  has,  nevertheless,  a  direct 
operatioa  on  the  amount  of  those  advances 
and  by  diminisbiog  interest  on  them  gives 
greater  energy  and  power  to  those  to 
whom  the  Administration  of  the  Frrran- 
eial  AffiiifB  of  tbe  country  b  conided. 


I  am  happy  to  be  also  enabled  to  state  to 
tbe  House,  that  speaking  from  the  infor- 
mation which  I  now  possess,  there  are  no 
Deficiency  Bills  of  the  Bank  unsatisfied. 
We  are  at  this  period  of  the  quarter  free 
from  the  incumbrance  of  those  advances 
which  have  on  former  occasions  been 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service. 
I  can  state  further  to  the  House,  that 
since  the  5th  of  April  last  it  has  not  been 
necessary  on  any  one  occasion  to  apply  to 
the  Bank  for  advances  in  anticipation  of 
the  Supplies  voted  by  Parliament— a  pro- 
ceeding authorised  by  a  Resolution  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and 
which  has  under  less  favourable  circum- 
stances been  essential  to  the  carrying  on 
of  the  business  of  the  country.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  these  floating  incumbrances 
are  concerned,  which,  however  useful  and 
advantageous  in  themselves,  cripple  the 
efforts  of  a  Government  in  undertaking 
arrangements  like  the  present,  I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  from  these  incum- 
brances we  are  at  the  present  moment 
free.  I  would  also  point  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  circumstance,  that  the 
amount  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  is  one 
which,  considering  the  great  resources  of 
this  country,  is  of  a  very  limited  descrip- 
tion—less, indeed,  than  on  many  ante* 
cedent  occasions.  After  deducting  the 
Exchequer  Bills  which  are  to  be  defrayed 
from  the  money  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chinese  contributions,  the  amount  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills  in  circulation  is  between 
18,000,000/.  and  19,000,000/.  only ;  they 
bear  an  interest,  as  I  said  before,  not  ex- 
ceeding 21.  4s.  per  cent. ;  and  they  are  on 
this  day  at  a  premium  in  the  market  of 
3/.  1 35.  per  cent.  Looking,  therefore,  at 
the  whole  state  of  our  financial  position — 
considering  the  wealth,  the  growing  wealth, 
of  this  country,  and  its  consequent  accu- 
mulation of  capital— considering  that  there 
is  every  prospect,  humanly  speaking,  of  a 
continuance  of  friendly  relations  between 
this  country  and  Foreign  Powers — consi- 
dering that  the  Revenue  has  recovered 
from  that  temporary  diflBculty  under  which 
it  had  so  long  laboured — considering  that 
we  are  free  from  those  incumbrances  of 
the  unfunded  or  floating  debt,  which  on 
former  occasions  had  embarrassed  the 
country,  I  think  I  have  made  out  a  case 
to  the  House  which  shows  that  the  time 
has  arrived  at  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
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ivbo  have  charge  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  country  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  interest  upon  the  National  Debt ; 
and  that  moreover  this  is  a  time  at  which 
every  reasonable  man  will  admit  that  an 
attempt  of  the  kind  may  be  made  with 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success.  Sir,  the 
debt  with  which  we  have  to  deal  on  this 
occasion  amounts,  as  I  before  stated,  to 
nearly  250,000,000/.,  and  consisU  of  four 
several  kinds  of  stock.  In  the  first  place 
the  stock  of  Three-and.a-Half  per  Cent, 
originally  created  in  1818,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  stock  of  this  description  amount- 
ing to  10,000,000.  The  next  head  of  stock 
is  the  Reduced  Three-and-a-Half  per 
Gents,  being  the  stock  first  established  in 
the  year  1760,  and  originally  a  Four  per 
cent,  stock,  subsequently  increased  at 
different  periods  by  several  other  loans 
and  the  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills,  but 
reduced  in  the  year  1824,  when  the  Earl 
of  Ripon  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.;  that  debt 
amounts  to  67,500,000/.  The  next  stock 
is  the  New  Three-and-a*Half  per  Cents, 
being  the  stock  originally  funded  in  the 
year  1784  at  Five  per  cent.,  but  which  has, 
from  the  gradual  progress  of  the  growth 
of  capital  in  this  country,  and  the  confi- 
dence entertained  in  its  resources,  under- 
gone two  several  reductions ;  one  in  the 
year  1822,  when  Mr.  Vansittart  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  in 
1830,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  the 
office  I  now  fill,  when  it  was  reduced  to 
Three-and-a-Half  at  which  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  This  stock  amounts  to 
157,000,000/.  The  last  stock  is  the  one 
called  the  Old  Three-and-a-Half  per 
Cent.  Stock,  originally  an  Irish  Stock, 
created  in  1787,  under  various  Acts  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  from  time  to  time  aug- 
mented by  additional  sums  that  were 
added,  making  it  amount  to  14,600,000/. 
The  amount  of  all  these  Stocks  is 
249,600,000/.,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
nearly  250,000,000/.,  as  I  at  first  stated. 
It  might  certainly  have  been  legally  correct 
to  have  dealt  separately  with  these  several 
branches  of  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent. 
Slock:  but  I  conceive  that  principle,  in  it- 
self legally  correct,  would  have  been  in  it- 
self essentially  unjust.  I  did  not  think  it 
becoming  in  a  great  country  like  this  to 
take  advantage  of  one  or  two  particular 
branches  of  Stock  of  smaller  amount,  and 
call  on  the  proprietors  who  had  invested 
their  money  in  those  funds  to  submit  to  a 


reduction  which,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  Stock,  might  more  easily  haye  been 
effected  than  on  the  whole.  I,  therefore, 
felt  it  my  duty  to  bring  a  measure  before 
the  House,  recommending,  that  the  same 
rule  should  be  applied  to  the  whole,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  interest  should  be 
made  at  once  on  all.  With  respect  to 
these  Stocks  which  I  have  enumerated, 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  circum« 
stances  in  which  they  stand.  With  re- 
spect to  three  of  them,  they  are  abso- 
lutely at  the  disposal  of  Parliament;  there 
is  no  guarantee  existing  to  prevent  Par- 
liament from  paying  them  off,  or  from 
offering  a  reduction  of  interest ;  no  condi- 
tions which  interfere  with  dealing  with 
them  in  any  way  most  expedient  for  the 
public.  But  there  is  one  head  of  this 
Stock — namely,  the  Three-and-a-Half  per 
Cents,  of  1818,  which  stands  in  a  some- 
what different  situation.  When  that  Stock 
was  created,  the  condition  on  which  the 
holders  of  it  advanced  their  money  to  the 
public  was  that  they  should  have  three 
benefits  given  them — first,  a  guarantee  of 
interest  up  to  April,  1829,  a  guarantee 
which,  having  been  fulfilled,  does  not  enter 
now  into  the  consideration ;  another,  that 
they  should  have  six  months'  notice  before 
any  reduction  or  redemption  of  Stock; 
thirdly,  that  they  should  not  be  paid  off  in 
sums  of  less  than  500,000/.  at  a  time. 
In  any  arrangement,  therefore,  which  I 
may  submit  to  the  House  on  this  subject 
I  am  sure  I  shall  carry  the  House 
along  with  me  in  adhering,  to  the  letter,  to 
the  engagement  then  given,  and  in  dealing 
with  this  stock  in  some  way  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  deduction  in  the  annual  interest, 
yet,  in  effecting  that  diminution,  observing 
strictly,  and  to  the  letter,  every  existing 
engagement.  Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prece- 
dents for  conducting  operations  of  this  de- 
scription, I  shall  find  at  different  times 
various  modes  of  proceeding  adopted.  Ad- 
vantages have  been  given  to  holders  of  a 
higher  stock  to  induce  them  to  accept  a 
certain  amount  in  a  lower  stQck  in  many 
different  forms.  Sometimes  these  advan- 
tages were  immediate,  sometimes  de- 
ferred ;  sometimes  they  were  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  pecuniary  bonus,  augment- 
ing the  capital  of  the  debt;  sometimes 
in  augmenting  the  interest  for  a  limited 
period  ;  or  sometimes  —  very  frequently 
—  nay,  I  may  almost  say  the  general 
advantage  given  has  been  by  a  guaran- 
tee against  a  further  reduction  for  a  cer- 
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tain  period  after  the  redaction  has  taken 
place.  Many  plans,  as  the  House,  no 
doubt,  is  well  aware,  have  been  put  for- 
ward in  the  organs  which  inform  the  pub. 
lie  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the 
present  reduction  ;  but  I  think  the  House 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  they 
have  only  three  courses  open  to  them  of 
dealing  with  stock  of  this  description  with 
a  view  to  reduction.  The  first  would  be 
to  give  to  every  holder  of  100/.  in  the 
Three-and-a-half  per  Cent.  Stock  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  Stock  in  the  Three  per 
Cents.,  adding  thereby  to  the  capital  of 
the  Stock  created.  Another  plan  very 
much  entertained  by  the  public,  and  on 
which  much  has  been  said  in  favour,  is  to 
create  a  Two-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Stock, 
and  give  the  holder  of  every  100/.  in 
the  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  such  an 
amount  of  the  Two-and-Half  Stock  as 
shall  produce  an  interest  of  3/.  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  third  plan  agitated  was 
to  reduce  them  to  a  Three  per  cent. 
Stock  through  the  medium  of  a  Three- 
and-a-Quarter  per  cent.  Stock,  the  ob- 
ject of  all  being  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  Three-and-a-Half  per  cent,  to  Three  per 
cent.,  the  advantage  in  point  of  interest 
to  the  public  being  intended  to  be  the 
same,  but  the  mode  by  which  it  is  to  be 
effected  being  different  according  to  the 
different  Stock  in  which  the  change  is  to 
be  made.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in 
each  of  these  plans  some  advantages  are 
to  be  found,  and  1  doubt  not  that  there 
will  be  found  advocates  of  all  these  plans 
among  those  who  will  discuss  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  am  about  to  make.  I  think 
that  .before  I  state  the  plan  which  I  wish 
the  House  to  adopt,  it  would  be  right  1 
should  lay  down  the  principles  on  which 
in  reviewing  these  several  plans,  my  de- 
cision bad  been  guided.  I  think  it  my 
duty,  as  agent  for  the  public  debtor,  to  en- 
deavour to  secure  to  the  public  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  which  can  be  secured 
consistently  with  that  due  regard  for  the 
creditor  which  fairness  and  a  sense  of 
justice  require.  My  first  duty  is  un- 
doubtedly to  the  public,  whose  servant  I 
am ;  but  I  feel  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
reconcile  that  duty  with  the  regard  due  to 
the  interests  of  the  individuals  who  have 
lent  their  money  to  the  public.  Another 
principle  on  which  I  am  determined  to 
act  is  this,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
just  to  purchase  great  present  advantages 
to  the  country  at  the  expense  of  burthens 
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to  be  sustained  by  those  who  come  after. 
I  think  with  respect  to  debts  incurred  in 
cases  of  war,  it  is  quite  legitimate  that 
posterity  should  bear  their  share  of  those 
burthens  by  which  the  Empire  has  been 
extended,  or  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
which  they  are  hereafter  to  enjoy,  pre-« 
served:  but  to  incur  additional  debt  in 
times  of  peace,  and  thus  burthen  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining a  greater  immediate  relief  for  our- 
selves, is  a  course  which  I  do  say  1  myself 
reprobate,  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  mention 
it,  that  I  shall  meet  the  general  concur- 
rence of  those  who  hear  me.  Such  being 
the  principles  on  which  I  propose  to  act, 
and  in  which,  I  trust,  the  House  will  con- 
cur, I  have  to  apply  them  to  the  plans 
which  I  have  mentioned.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  the  House  that  if  the  Three-and-* 
a- Half  per  Cents,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
Three  per  cent.,  by  giving  an  amount 
of  Consols,  it  would  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary in  that  operation,  as  was  done  in 
1822,  to  give  a  certain  bonus  in  the 
Three  per  Cents,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring the  conversion.  Considering  the 
present  price  of  the  funds  and  the  neces- 
sity of  endeavouring  to  secure  the  conver* 
sion,  the  country  would  have  been  obliged 
thereby  to  create  an  additional  capital 
debt  of  from  10,000,000/.  to  12,000,000/., 
the  immediate  result  of  which,  to  the  pub- 
lic, would  have  been  a  saving  of  between 
800,000/.  and  900,000/.  a-year.  With 
respect  to  the  second  plan,  to  create  a 
Two-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  give 
an  equivalent  in  that  so  as  to  make  it  pro- 
duce Three  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  aug« 
mentation  of  the  capital  of  the  debt  must 
have  been  increased  by  such  a  plan  not  by 
10,000,000/.  but  by  50,000,000/.,  and  aU 
though  the  saving  by  that  arrangement  to 
the  public  would  haVe  been  1,200,000/.  a 
year,  yet  on  the  principle  which  I  have 
laid  down,  I  do  not  think  that  saving 
would  justify  or  compensate  for  an  ad- 
dition to  the  mass  of  our  debt  by  a  capital 
of  50,000,000/.  to  be  paid  hereafter ;  for, 
however,  at  the  present  moment,  it  may, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  be  a 
matter  of  utter  indifference  what  may  be 
the  amount  of  a  debt  which  already 
amounts  700,000,000/.,  and  with  respect 
to  which  persons  may  entertain  very  little 
prospect  of  ever  paying  it  off,  yet  when 
we  come  to  consider  that  a  great  nation 
like  this  may  hereafter  be  engaged  in  wars 
and  beset  with  difficulties,  and  under  a 
2B 
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necessity  which  might  oblige  it  to  recur  to 
the  money  market  of  the  country  for  the 
means  of  supporting  those  wars  without 
ruin  to  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  pre- 
servation of  the  State,  if  we  then  weigh 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  50,000,000/. 
or  60,000,000/.  additional  debt  at  such  a 
moment,  whatever  may  be  their  desire  to 
effect  an  actual  immediate  saving  of  ex« 
pense  to  the  public,  we  shall  see  that  to 
march  on  in  such  a  course  would  be  fatal 
to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country. 
I,  therefore,  think  it  my  duty  altogether  to 
discard  these  plans  for  procuring  a  large 
annual  saving  to  the  public  by  increasing 
the  capital  of  the  debt.  The  other  plan 
then  remains  to  be  considered,  which 
is  to  reduce  the  Three-and-a-Half  per 
Cents,  to  Three  per  Cents.,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Three-and>a-quarter 
per  cent.  Stock.  The  result  of  that  ar- 
rangement in  the  first  instance,  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  a  diminished  annual  sav- 
ing to  the  public ;  but  against  that  is  to 
be  set  the  consideration  that  no  increase 
of  capital  debt  will  be  created,  with  this  ad- 
ditional advantge,  that  there  will  be  a  fu- 
ture further  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
will  secure,  in  due  time,  an  increased  ad- 
vantage in  point  of  annual  revenue,  an 
increased  advantage  so  much  the  more 
valuable,  because  although  it  may  not 
be  brought  to  apply  so  immediately  to  the 
resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  country 
will  receive  the  full  value  of  the  reduction, 
without  any  countervailing  disadvantage. 
The  plan  which  1  shall  propose  to  the 
House  is,  that  every  holder  of  Three-and- 
a-half  per  cent.  Stock,  shall  receive  a  like 
amount  of  Three-and-a-quarter  per  cent. 
Stock,  on  which  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Three-and-a-quarter  per  cent,  per  annum 
shall  be  paid  until  the  10th  of  October 
1854,  giving  ten  years  during  which  Three- 
and-a-quarter  will  be  payable  on  the  Stock 
in  question.  I  further  propose,  from  and 
after  that  date,  that  the  interest  to  be 
paid  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  Three  per 
cent,  only,  and  that  this  Stock  so  being 
at  Three  per  cent,  shall  be  guaranteed 
against  any  further  reduction  for  twenty 
years  from  and  after  that  period,  and  the 
Stock,  therefore,  will  remain  at  Three-and- 
a-quarter  per  cent,  until  October  1854, 
and  from  that  date  until  the  year 
1874  at  Three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
whatever  may  be  the  improvement  in  the 
market  or  whatever  reductions  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  portions  of  the  National 


Debt.     [Interruption,  occasioned  by  many 
Members  leaving  the  House,']  I  can  hardly 
expect  further  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  House.    The  arrangements  will  be 
made  in  the  mode  in  which  similar  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  before,  by 
allowing  all  persons,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  express  their  dissent  from  the  terms 
offered.    With  respect  to  that  branch  of 
Stock  to  which  I  have  before  alluded — 
namely,  that  of  1818,  the  proceedings  will 
be  different.     I  shall  call  on  the  House 
to  resolve  that  that  Stock  shall  be  paid 
off  at  the  date  at  which  it  is  now  le- 
gally liable  to  be  paid  off,  unless  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  stock  shall  consent    to 
accent  the  terms  offered.     The  periods 
fixea  will  be  those  which  have  been  fixed 
in  analagous  cases  of  reduction.     In  the 
instance  of  the  three  greater  Stocks,  the 
time  allowed  for  dissent  will  be  to  the  2drd 
of  March  for  England ;  for  Europe  to  the 
22nd  of  June  :  and  out  of  Europe,  to  the 
the  Ist  of  February,  1845.     Under  these 
arrangements,  if  I  should  succeed  in  car- 
rying them  into  effect,  the  immediate  sav- 
ing to  the  public,  beginning  the  10th  of 
next  October,  will  be  a  sum  of  625,000/. 
a-year;  and  in  the  year  1854,  when  the 
other  reduction  comes  into  operation,  the 
public  will  farther  have  the  benefit  of  a 
saving  of  625,000/.  a-year  more,  making 
a  total  saving  of  1,250,000/.  a-year,  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  the  public  interests 
or  any  augmentation  of  capital,  and  with- 
out resortmg  to  any  of  those  expedients 
which  ought  not,  and  which  would  not  be 
justified  by  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  moreover,  without  throwing  the  bur- 
then on  those  who  may  come  hereafter. 
I  trust  I  have  clearly  explained  to  the 
House,  the  principles  on  which  I  intend  to 
act.     There  is  another  important  point 
connected  with  these  arrangements  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  state  to  the  House, 
It    is   well    known   to   those   who   have 
paid   any  attention    to    the    finances  of 
the    country,    that    hitherto    there    has 
been  considerable  inconvenience  experi- 
enced, an   inconvenience  affecting   both 
the  currency  and  credit  of  the  country, 
from  the  great  inequality  of  the  payment 
of  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  takes 
place  at  the  different  quarters  of  the  year. 
At  the  present  moment  the  amount  of  debt 
on  which  interest  is  paid  in  January  and 
July  amounts  to   neariy  534,000,000/., 
while  the  amount  of  the  debt  on  which 
interest  is  paid  in  April  and  October  is 
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only  315.000,000/.;  and  this  inequality 
necesiarily  produces  great  fluctuations  in 
the  issues  of  notes  as  the  means  of  effect- 
ing the  payments.    It  is  an  inconvenience 
to  the  public  interest  and  affects  all  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  country.    I 
hafe,  therefore,  thought  it  my  duty  in 
making  the  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  general  interest  of  this  debt,  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  equalising  the  payment 
so  as  to  make  them  of  nearly  the  same 
amount  at  the  different  quarters  of  the 
year,  and  I  propose,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  new  Stock,  part  of  which  is  now  paid 
in  January  and  July,  and  part  in  April  and 
October,  should,  on  and  after  this  arrange- 
ment, be  paid  only  in  April  and  October, 
the  parties  whose  dividends  become  due  in 
July  receiving  a  quarter's  dividend  in  Oc- 
tober ;  so  that  the  whole  debt,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  may  start  on  the  10th 
of  October.    The  consequence  of  the  ar- 
rangement will  be,  that  in  the  January 
and  July  quarters  in  future,  the  amount 
of  the  debt  on  which  the  interest  is  paid 
will  be  373,000,000/.,  and  in  April  and 
October  376,000,000/.,  making  as  equal 
a  division    as,  under  the  circumstances, 
can  be  accomplished,  and  thereby  tending 
I  believe  sincerely,  most  materially  to  be- 
nefit the  general  interests  of  the  country 
by  equalising  throughout  the  year  the  dif- 
ferent payments  and  receipts.  Sir,  I  know 
not  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
further  explanation  lo  the  House  of  the  ob- 
jects which  the  resolutions  which  I  shall 
put  into  your  hands  are  calculated  to  carry 
into  effect.     I,  therefore,  in  conclusion, 
can  only  say,  that  if  it  shall  be  my  good 
fortune  to  carry  through  with  success  this 
measure  of  relief  to  the   public  from  a 
great  present  burthen  and  from  a  future 
burthen  equally  onerous  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  it  will  be  to  myself  the  most  grati- 
fying circumstance  of  my  life  that  I  have 
beeu  enabled  on  two  several  occasions,  in 
the  year  1830  and  in  the  present  year — to 
recommend  to  Parliament  measures  with 
respect  to  reductions  of  the  national  debt, 
which  meeting  their  approbation,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  them,  will,  I  believe,  meet  with 
the  general  approbation  of  the  country. 
However  I  may  feel  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion with  regard  to  this  question,  it  is 
still  more  satisfactory  to  believe  that  this 
House  will  be  the  instrument  for  procur- 
ing for  the  country  the  great  advantage 
of  that  reduction  of  the  annual  charge 
which  is  the  contemplated  result  of  the 
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arrangements  now  before  the  House.  But, 
great  as  this  gratification  will  be,  there  is 
one  still  higher,  which  I  feel,  both  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  and  as  an  English- 
man, and  it  is  this — it  will  give  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  country,  and  furnish  to 
other  nations  an  example  of  the  benefits 
which  result  from  a  strict  adherence  to 
national  faith,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  credit,  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  such  an  adherence  will  never  fail  to 
reap  its  reward.  We  in  this  country  have 
had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  arduous  contests. 
There  have  been  moments  when  the  minds 
of  the  bravest  among  us  have  quailed,  and 
given  way  to  little  short  of  despondency, 
reflecting  on  the  difficulty  of  upholding  the 
interests  of  the  country,  agitated  by  the 
pressure  of  taxation  on  those  around  us. 
But  in  times  like  these,  we  may  well  thank 
God  that  it  never  entered  into  the  breast 
of  Parliament  to  abandon  the  sacred  princi- 
ple of  national  faith.  If  we  bore  our  bur- 
thens—heavy and  sore  as  they  were — it 
was  under  the  confidence  that  honesty  is 
the  best  policy.  And  now  at  a  returning 
period  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  we  feel 
and  we  give  to  the  world  an  example  from 
which  they  may  learn,  that  if  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger  they  will  look  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit  to 
be,  as  it  is,  the  power  and  the  strength  of 
a  country,  the  time  may  come  when  with 
universal  approbation  they  may  be  en. 
abled  to  afford  real  relief  to  their  subjects, 
and  to  stand  high  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

<'  1.  Resolved,  That  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  who  now 
is  or  are  or  hereafter  may  be  interested  in  or 
entitled  unto  any  part  of  the  National  Debt, 
redeemable  by  law,  which  now  carries  an  in« 
terest  after  the  rate  of  3/.  lOi.  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  known  in  Ireland  by  the  several 
names  of  3/.  10«.  per  Centum  Old  Stock  and 
Government  'Debentures,  Irish  3/.  lOf.  per 
Centum  Reduced  Annuities,  and  New  3/.  lOf. 
per  Centum  Annuities  and  Government  De- 
bentures, and  known  in  Great  Britain  by  the 
several  names  of  3/.  10«.  per  Centum  Reduced 
Annuities,  and  New  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, the  dividends  of  which  are  paid  either 
at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land respectively,  and  who  shall  not  signify  his, 
her,  or  their  dissent  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  for  every  100/.  of  such  3/.  lOi. 
per  Centum  Annuities,  or  Government  De- 
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bentures,  receive  for  every  100/.  of  such  3/.  lOi. 
per  Centum  Annuities  or  Government  Deben- 
lures,  100/.,  in  a  new  Stock,  to  be  called 
*  3/.  5f.  per  Centum  Annuities/  which  said 
Annuities  shall  continue  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  3/.  5j.  per  centum  per  annum  until  the  10th 
day  of  October  1854;  and  from  and  after  that 
date  the  said  Annuities  shall  carry  interest  at 
the  rate  of  3/.  per  centum  per  annum,  which 
said  last-mentioned  Annuities  shall  not  be 
subject  to  reduction  until  from  and  after  the 
10th  day  of  October  1874  ;  and  the  dividends 
or  interest  of  the  said  '  3/.  5s.  per  Centum 
Annuities,'  and  'New  3/.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities,' shall  be  paid  and  payable  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
on  the  5th  day  of  April  and  the  10th  day  of 
October  in  each  and  every  year ;  the  first  half 
yearly  dividend  on  the  said  *  3/.  5s.  per  Centum 
Annuities'  shall  be  payable  on  the  5th  day  of 
April  1845 ;  and  that  the  said  *  3/.  5s.  per 
Centum  Annuities,'  and  the  *  New  3/.  per 
Centum  Annuities/  respectively,  shall  be  free 
from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impositions,  in 
the  like  manner  as  the  said  3/.  10s.  per  Centum 
Annuities. 

**  2.  Retohtd,  That  the  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends payable  in  respect  of  the  said  '  3/.  5t. 
per  Centum  Annuities/  and  'New  3/.  per 
Centum  Annuities,'  shall  be  charged  and 
chargeable  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

''  3.  Rudvedy  That  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
shall  not,  within  the  period  commencing  on 
Monday  the  11th  day  of  March  1844,  and 
ending  on  Saturday  the  23rd  day  of  March 
1844,  both  days  inclusive,  signify  his,  her,  or 
their  dissent  from  accepting  and  receiving  a 
share  in  the  said  <3/.  5s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities/ and '  New  3/.  per  Centum  Annuities/ 
in  lieu  of  his,  her,  or  their  respective  bhares  in 
the  before- men  tinned  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities or  Government  Debentures;  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  directed,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  have  consented  to  accept  and  re- 
ceive the  same ;  Provided  always,  That  if  any 
proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  said  3/.'10s. 
per  Centum  Annuities  shall  not  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  any  time  be- 
tween Monday  the  Uth  day  of  March  1844  and 
Saturday  the  23rd  day  of  March  1844,  both 
days  inclusive,  but  shall  be  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  proprietor 
or  proprietors  to  signify  such  dissent  at  any 
time  before  the  2nd  day  of  June  1844 ;  and 
if  any  such  proprietor  or  proprietors  shall  not, 
at  any  time  between  the  11th  day  of  March 
1844  and  the  2nd  day  of  June  1844,  be 
within  any  part  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  him,  her  or  them  to  signify  such  dissent  at 
any  time  before  the  1st  day  of  February  1845, 
such  proprietor  or  proprietors  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Governor  or  Deputy  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  the 
Governor  or  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 


Ireland,  according  to  the  Bank  in  whieb  hit 
Annuities  of  3/.  10s.  per  centum  may  be  placed 
and  the  Dividends  and  Interest  payable,  bis, 
her,  or  their  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom 
or  out  of  Europe,  as  above  specified,  and  that 
his,  her,  or  their  share  or  shares  of  such  3/.  10s. 
per  Centum  Annuities  stood  in  his, her,  or  their 
name  or  names  respectively  on  the23idday  of 
March  1844,  in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  to  which  he  shall  signify 
his  dissent ;  Provided,  that  such  proprietor 
or  proprietors,  so  absent  from  the  United  King- 
dom or  out  of  Europe,  shall  signify  such  his, 
her,  or  their  dissent  within  ten  days  after  his, 
her,  or  their  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

*'  4.  Ruolved^  That  provision  shall  be  made 
for  paying  off  such  proprietor  or  proprietors 
of  any  of  the  said  ZL  10s.  per  Centum  Annui- 
ties before  mentioned  as  shall  signify  his,  her, 
or  their  dissent  from  accepting  and  receiving 
any  share  in  the  said  *  3/.  5s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities/ and  'New  3/.  per  Centum  Annuities,' 
in  lieu  thereof. 

''5.  Re$olved,T\i2i\  9\\  persons,  bodies  po- 
litic and  corporate,  possessed  of  any  part  of 
the  before  mentioned  3/.  10s.  per  Centum 
Annuities,  and  who  shall  desire  to  signify  such 
dissent  as  aforesaid,  shall,  between  the  11th 
day  of  March  1844,  and  the  23rd  day  of  March 
1844  both  inclusive,  by  themselves,  or  some 
agent  or  agents  for  that  purpose  duly  author- 
ised, signify  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  respectively, 
in  which  their  Capital  Stock  of  3/.  10s.  per 
Centum  Annuities  may  be  placed,  such  ais- 
sent  in  writing,  under  his,  her,  or  their  hand 
or  hands,  together  wiib  the  amount  of  his, 
her,  or  their  respective  shares  in  the  said  3/.  10s. 
per  Centum  Annuities,  and  which  said  dissent 
shall  be  entered  in  a  book  or  books,  to  be 
opened  and  kept  by  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  of  each  of  the  said  Banks  for  that 
purpose,  and  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
his,  her,  or  their  dissent  shall  be  received  by 
the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  either  of 
the  said  Banks ;  and  in  case  of  any  transfer  of 
such  shares,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  after 
such  dissent,  the  part  or  parts  so  transferred 
shall  be  entered  in  the  said  books  under  the 
same  numt>ers  as  were  fixed  to  such  shares 
when  the  dissent  was  so  signified  ;  and  every 
such  dissentient  proprietor  or  proprietors,  or 
his,  her,  or  their  assigns,  under  such  transfer, 
shall  be  paid  off  in  such  order  and  at  such 
periods  and  in  such  manner  as  Parliament 
may  direct. 

'*  6.  Resolved^  That  every  proprietor  or  pro- 
prietors of  the  said  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, the  Dividends  and  Interest  on  which 
are  payable  the  5th  day  of  April  and  the  10th 
day  of  October,  shall  receive  the  Dividends 
due  thereupon  for  the  half  year  up  to  the  10th 
day  of  October  1844,  and  no  longer ;  and 
every  proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  said 
3/.  10s.  per  Centum  Annuities,  the  Dividends 
and  Interest  on  which  are  payable  on  the  5th 
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day  of  January  and  the  5lh  day  of  July  shall 
receive  the  Dividend  due  thereupon  for  the 
half  year  up  to  the  5th  day  of  July  1844,  and 
thall  also  receive  one  quarter's  Dividend  there- 
on up  to  the  10th  day  of  October  1844,  and  no 
longer;  and  the  several  before  mentioned 
3/:  lOf.  per  Centum  Annuities  shall  be  paid 
off  or  converted  into  3i.  5s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, and  New  3l.  per  Centum  Annuities  in 
manner  aforesaid,  from  and  after  the  10th  day 
of  October  1844 ;  and  no  transfer  of  any  of 
the  before  mentioned  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities to  or  from  the  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to 
or  from  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall  take  place 
from  and  after  the  6th  day  of  March  1844. 

**  7.  Raolved,  That  all  executon,  adminis- 
trators, guardians,  and  trustees,  may  signify 
such  dissent  in  respect  of  such  shares  of  any 
of  the  said  3/.  lOi.  per  Centum  Annuities,  for 
the  holding  of  which  their  names  are  made 
use  of  respectively;  and  all  executors,  admi- 
nistrators, guardians,  and  trustees,  not  signi- 
fying such  dissent,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
assented  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  indemnified 
in  respect  thereof. 

'<8.  Reiolved,  That  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate, 
who  now  is  or  are  or  hereafter  may  be  inte- 
rested in,  or  entitled  unto  any  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  redeemable  by  Law,  which  now 
carries  an  Interest  after  the  rate  of  3/'  lOs.  per 
Centum  per  Annum,  and  is  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  '  3/.  lOs.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities 1818/  the  Dividenas  on  which  are 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
5th  day  of  April  and  lOth  day  of  October  in 
each  year  and  who  shall  not  signify  his, 
her,  or  their  assent  to  accept  3/.  55.  per 
Centum  Annuities,'  and  New  3/.  per  Centum 
Annuities,  upon  the  terms  and  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  on  the  lOth  day  of 
October  1844  receive  the  sum  of  100/.  for 
every  100/.  of  such  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, 1818,  which  may  be  then  standing  in 
his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names,  and  the  said 
amount  of  capital  of  such  Annuities  shall  from 
the  said  10th  day  of  October  1844,  be  con- 
sidered as  cancelled  and  paid  off,  and  no  in- 
terest shall  from  thenceforth  accrue,  or  become 
payable  thereon. 

**  9.  Resohedy  That  provision  shall  be  made 
by  this  House  for  paying  off  such  proprietor  or 
proprietors  of  the  said  3/.  10s.  per  Centum 
Annuities  1818,  as  shall  not  signify  his,  her, 
or  their  assent  to  accept  and  receive  a  share  in 
3/.  5s.  per  Centum  Annuities  and  New  3/.  per 
Centum  Annuities  in  lieu  thereof. 

'MO.  Resolved,  That  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who  shall 
hold  or  be  possessed  of  any  such  3/.  10s.  per 
Centum  Annuities  1818,  and  who  shall,  on  or 
before  Saturday  the  20th  day  of  April  1844, 
signify  in  the  manner  hereafter  directed  his, 
her,  or  their  assent  to  accept  and  receive 
9l»  5if  per  Centum  Anouitiesi  in  lieu  of  biS; 


her,  or  their  respective  share  or  shares  in  the 
said  3/.  10s,  per  Centum  Annuities  1818,  shall, 
for  every  100/.  of  such  3/.  10*.  per  Centum 
Annuities  1818,  receive  100/.  in  a  New  Stock 
to  be  called  •  3/,  5s.  per  Centum  Annuities,' 
which  said  Annuities  shall  continue  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  3/.  5s.  per  centum  per  annum, 
until  the  lOtli  day  of  October  1854,  and  from 
and  after  that  date  the  said  Annuities  shall 
carry  interest  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  shall  be  called  'New  3/.  per 
Centum  Annuities,  which  said  last-mentioned 
Annuities  shall  not  be  sabject  to  reduction 
until  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of  October 
1874 ;  and  the  said  3/.  5s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, and  the  New  3/.  per  Centum  Annuities, 
respectively,  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes, 
charges,  and  impositions,  in  the  like  manner 
as  the  said  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  Annuities 
1818$  and  the  Dividends  or  Interest  of  the 
said  3/.  ^.  per  Centum  Annuities,  and  New 
3/,  per  Centum  Annuities,  shall  be  paid  and 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  at  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  on  the  5th  day  of  April  and 
10th  day  of  October  in  each  and  every  year  : 
and  the  first  half-yearly  Dividend  on  the  said 
3/.  5s.  per  Centum  Annuities  shall  be  payable 
on  the  5th  day  of  April  1845, 

"11.  Resolved,  That  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  possessed 
of  any  part  of  the  said  3/.  lOi.  per  Centum 
Annuities  1818,  and  who  shall  desire  to  sig- 
nify his,  her,  or  their  assent  to  receive  the 
said  3/.  5s.  per  Centum  Annuities  and  New  3/. 
per  Centum  Annuities,  in  lieu  thereof,  shal  1 
on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April  1844,  but 
within  the  usual  hours  of  transacting  business 
at  the  Bank  of  England,  by  themselves  or 
some  agent  or  agents  for  that  purpose  duly 
authorised,  signify  to  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England  such  assent  in 
writing  under  his,  her,  or  their  hand  or  hands, 
or  the  hand  or  hands  of  his,  her,  or  their  agent 
or  agents,  together  with  the  amount  of  his, 
her,  or  their  respective  share  or  shares  in  the 
said  3/*  10s.  per  Centum  Annuities  1818,  and 
which  said  assent  shall  be  entered  in  a  book 
or  books  to  be  opened  and  kept  by  the  said 
Governor  and  Company  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
in  case  of  any  transfer  of  such  share  or  shares 
of  SDch  Annuities,  or  any  part  or  parts  there- 
of, after  such  assent,  the  part  or  parts  of  such 
Annuities  so  transferred  shall  be  entered  in 
the  said  book  or  books  of  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  separately  from  the  said  3/.  10s. 
per  Centum   Annuities   1818,  in    respect  of 
which  no  such  assent  shall  be   signified,  and 
every  such  person  or  persons  so  assenting,  or 
his,  her,  or  their  assigns,  or  the  executors  or 
administrators  of  such  assigns,  under  any  such 
transfer,  shall,  from  the  10th  day  of  October 
1844,  be  entitled  to  100/.  of  such  3/.  5*.  per 
Centum  Annuities  and  New   3i,  per  Centum 
Annuities,   in   lieu  of   every    ^oo/.  of  their 
said    3/.   10s.    per  Centum      Annuities  1818 
CapiUl  Stock :  Provided   always,  that  if  any 
person  or  persons  holding  ^j^y  ^^^y^  3/.  iqi^ 
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per  CeDlum  Annuities  1818,  shall  not  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
any  time  between  the  11  ih  and  23rd  day  of 
March  1844,  both  inclaiive»  but  shall  be  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  such  person  or  persons  to  signify  such 
assent  at  any  tim«  before  the  1st  day  of  July 
1844;  and  if  any  such  person  or  persons 
shall  not  at  any  time  between  the  11th  day  of 
March  1844,  and  the  1st  day  of  July  1844,  be 
within  any  part  of  Europe,  it  shall  be  law. 
ful  for  him,  her,  or  them  to  signify  such  as<* 
sent  at  any  time  before  the  1st  day  of  Fe- 
bruary 1845,  such  person  or  persons  proving 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  or  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  his,  her,  or 
their  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
out  of  Europe,  as  above  specified,  and  that  his, 
her,  or  their  share  or  shares  of  such  3/.  lOt. 
per  Centum  Annuities  1818  stood  in  his,  her, 
or  their  name  or  names  respectively,  or  in  the 
name  or  names  of  any  one  or  more  trustee  or 
trustees,  on  his,  her,  or  their  behalf  in  the 
books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  23d  day  of  March 
1844 ;  Provided  also,  that  such  person  or  per- 
sons  so  absent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
out  of  Europe,  shall  signify  such  his,  her,  or 
their  assent,  within  ten  days  after  his,  her,  or 
their  return  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

*<12.  Resolved,  That  the  Interest  and  Divi- 
dends payable  in  respect  of  the  said  3/.  5f .  per 
Centum  Annuities  and  New  3/.  per  Centum 
Annuities  shall  be  charged  and  chargeable 
upon,  and  shall  be  issued  and  paid  out  of,  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  5th  day  of 
April  and  the  10th  day  of  October  in  every 
year. 

**  1 3.  Resolved,  That  every  proprietor  <^r  pro- 
prietors of  the  said  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities 1818,  shall  receive  die  Dividends  of  the 
said  Annuities  due  thereon  on  the  10th  day 
of  October  1844,  and  no  longer. 

*<14r  ileio/ve^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Accountant  General  of  Uie  Courts  of  Chancery 
in  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  and  also 
for  the  Accountant  General  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  Accountant* 
in  Bankruptcy  in  England,  at  any  time  before 
the  8th  day  of  July  1844,  to  signify  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  behalf  of  any  suitor  or  suitors,  or 
others  interested  in  any  such  3/.  10s.  per  Cen- 
tum Annuities  1818,  standing  in  the  names  of 
such  Accountants  General  and  Accountant 
respectively,  their  assent  to  accept  and  receive 
shares  in  the  said  3/.  5$.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities, and  New  3/.  per  Centum  Annuities, 
in  lieu  of  all  such  3/.  10s.  per  Centum  An- 
nuities 1818,  standing  in  their  names  respec- 
tively ;  and  the  said  Accountants  General  and 
Accountant  respectively  shall  be  fully  indem- 
nified against  all  actions,  suits,  and  proceedings 
for  and  in  respect  of  any  action,  matter,  or 
thing  done  by  them  respectively  in  pursuance 
thereof. 


<'  15.  Resolved,  That  all  executors,  adminis- 
trators,  guardians,  and  trustees,  may  signify 
such  assent  at  any  time  before  the  20th  day  of 
April  1844,  in  respect  of  such  shares  of  any 
of  the  said  3^  lOs.  per  Centum  Annuities 
1818,  for  the  holding  of  which  their  names 
shall  be  made  use  of  respectively,  and  shall  be 
indemnified  for  giving  such  assent  in  respect 
thereof;  and  all  executors,  administratois, 
guardians,  and  trustees  not  signifying  such 
assent,  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  assented 
as  aforesaid,  and  shall  be  paid  off  accord- 
ingly." 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  would  trouble  the 
Committee  with  but  a  very  few  words  in 
reference  to  the  resolutions  whidi  had  just 
been  submitted.  To  the  various  matters 
introduced  very  properly  by  the  rij^ht  hoo. 
the  Chancellor  ck  the  Exchequer  into  the 
early  part  of  his  speech,  he  did  not  on  that 
occasion  think  it  necessary  to  turn  his  at- 
tention ;  he  would,  therefore,  confine  his 
observations  to  the  proposal  itaelf,  and  it 
was  most  gratifying  to  him  to  be  enabled 
to  say  that  he  had  heard  that  proposal 
stated  with  very  great  satisfaction.  He 
should  be  sorry  if  in  a  question  so  impor* 
tant  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
public  faith,  the  mere  fact  of  thdr  sitting 
on  different  sides  of  the  House  should  oc- 
casion the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
between  himself  and  the  right  hon«  Gen* 
tleman.  Of  course  he  confined  his  obser. 
vations  ou  that  occasum  to  the  priiMa|4e 
upon  which  the  risfat  hon.  Gentleman's 
plan  proceeded.  Whether  the  terms  in 
which  he  proposed  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
were  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  its 
duties  or  not,  the  holders  of  the  stock 
would  be  the  best  judges,  and  must  decide. 
The  plan,  so  far  as  its  principle  went,  and 
as  it  had  been  explained  by  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman,  he  was  bound  to  say  was  in 
many  respects  most  beneficiaL  The  first 
great  advantage  of  the  plan  was — that 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman—that  it  did  not  create  any  ad- 
ditional debt.  That  in  itself  was  a  great 
public  advantage.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  stated,  hut  it  was  only 
fair  that  he  diould  state  it,  that  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
was  a  very  honest  one  for  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  adopt,  because  he  loA 
that  advantage  he  might  have  obtained  if 
he  had  made  the  reduction  of  the  annual 
decrease  take  place  immediatelv.  He  had 
however  postponed  it,  though  the  contrary 
course  would  have  been  most  convement 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman— 4ie  had  post- 
poned  the  (^)aati(A  of  bia  plaa  on  onnth^ 
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ration  of  public  faith  and  public  interests. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  referred 
to  this  circumstance,  but  he  felt  bound  to 
do  io  m  justice  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Another  advantage  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  plan  would  operate  on 
private  individualsy  who  were  holders  of  the 
stock  with  which  it  was  proposed  to  de^. 
It  would  come  rather  sharp  upcm  them  if 
the  full  reduction  of  one  half  per  cent,  were 
made  at  once ;  but  by  reducing  the  interest 
one  quarter  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance 
and  another  quarter  in  ten  years  hence, 
they  reduced  the  incomes  of  private  holders 
in  the  most  convenient  mode  to  them. 
There  was  one  circumstance  connected  with 
this  proceeding  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  right  bon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  regard  to  which  he  could 
not  forbear  the  expression  of  the  entire 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  he  felt,  viz.,  that 
it  would  hold  out  not  only  to  ourselves, 
but  to  other  nations,  a  great  practical  les- 
son, that  honesty  and  good  faith,  even 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,  had  their 
pecuniary  advantages  as  well  as  the  more 
important  and  sofid  advantages  resulting 
from  the  operation  which  such  a  course 
must  necessarily  have  upon  the  good  opin- 
ion and  good  feelings  of  the  world.  On 
the  detailed  plan  of  &e  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, be  could  not  then*  of  course,  give  any 
opinion ;  he  could  only  say  that  he  most 
heartily  wished  him  success. 

Sir  J.  Rae  Reid  was  gratified  at  the 
tone  in  which  the  question  was  discussed, 
and  felt  that  he  should  not  do  his  duty 
towards  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  F.  Baring)  if  he  did  not  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  very  handsome  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  had  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  Government  scheme, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  that  feeling 
would  be  general.  He  was  sure  the  hold- 
ers of  the  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents, 
would  be  gratified  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  manner  in  which  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject.  The 
plan,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was,  he 
thought,  the  most  convenient  that  could 
be  proposed,  and  he  believed  it  would  give 
almost  universal  satisfaction.  He  had 
once  been  accused  of  being  a  most  san. 
guine  individual.  He  had  been  accused 
of  making  use  of  a  metaphor  in  speaking 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tress which  prevailed  two  years  ago.  He 
bad  aaidi  that  that  distress  was  a  mere 
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passing  cloud,  and  that  the  sunshine  of 
prosperity  would  soon  return.  And  now 
what  was  the  state  of  the  case  ?  The 
bright  star  of  hope  was  before  them,  and 
he  was  satisfied  that  ere  long  the  country 
would  arrive  at  prosperity  and  success. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Stewart  expressed  his  ap- 
probation of  the  manner  in  which  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  been  made.  In  the  plan  pro- 
posed, he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle-* 
man  had  exercised  not  only  a  sound 
judgment,  but  a  self-denial,  which  was 
highly  creditable  to  him,  in  not  taking 
advantages  which  he  might  have  been 
expected  to  take.  There  was,  however, 
one  topic  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  without  some  words  of  caution.  He 
alluded  to  that  portion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  prospects  of  returning  prosperity. 
Ttie  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  scarcely 
have  forgotten  the  embarrassments  which 
bad  followed  the  prosperity  of  1824,  and 
the  disappointment  of  the  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer of  that  day,  who,  from  talking  so 
much  about  prospects  of  prosperity  which 
were  never  realised,  but  utterly  dispelled 
by  the  events  of  1826,  obtained  for  him- 
self the  name  of  '*  Prosperity  Robinson." 
He  hoped  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
misled  in  a  similar  way  by  appearances 
which  might  be  equally  deceptive.  The 
circumstances  which  had  enabled  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  propose  an  arrange- 
ment so  beneficial  to  the  public  creditor, 
afforded  no  proof  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  condition  of  the 
money  market,  he  thought,  was  a  proof 
of  the  falling  off  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  by  which  capitalists  were 
induced  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
public  funds.  This  it  was  that  had  in- 
creased the  price  of  funds  to  such  an 
amount  as  had  enabled  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  propose  the  arrange^ 
ments  he  had  submitted  to. 

Sir  John  Eastkope  must  apologise  to 
the  House  for  venturing  to  address  to  it 
any  opinion  of  his  upon  such  a  question ; 
but  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing 
his  approbation  of  the  plan  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
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quer  had  propounded,  and  his  cordial 
stilisfaction  at  the  unanimity  with  which 
it  had  been  received ;  though  be  could 
not  participate  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dover  (Sir  J.  R.  Reid),  that 
the  proposal  would  be  accepted  with  de- 
light by  the  holders  of  the  stock.  He 
congratulated  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  hav- 
ing proposed  a  plan  which  was  at  once 
most  just,  simple,  and  certain  of  success. 
Whether  he  referred  to  its  justice — look- 
ing at  the  present  state  of  the  money 
market,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  ;  to  its  clearness  and  simplicity, 
by  being  divested  of  all  complexity  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into 
effect ;  or  whether  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
ceptance which  it  was,  from  those  circum- 
stances, almost  certain  to  receive  in  all 
quarters,  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  plan 
would  be  perfectly  successful.  He  there- 
fore begged  to  congratulate  the  House 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  independ- 
ently of  all  party  considerations,  on  his 
having  devised  a  scheme  so  just  and  ef- 
fective. 

Mr.  W.  Williams  thought,  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  money  market, 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  as 
liberal  as  could  be  expected  ;  but  his 
chief  ground  for  approving  of  the  scheme 
was,  that  it  made  no  addition  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  debt.  On  former  occasions, 
when  the  interest  on  the  public  funds  had 
been  reduced,  it  had  been  usual  to  give 
a  bonus  to  the  holders,  thus  increasing  the 
funded  debt.  This  was  a  most  objection- 
able proceeding ;  and  he  was  glad  it  was 
not  adopted  in  the  present  instance.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  American 
war,  in  1775,  to  the  close  of  the  French 
war  in  1815,  589,000,000/.  had  been 
added  to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  He 
would  not  make  any  comment  on  the 
course  of  the  Government  in  bringing  up 
Stock  to  its  present  rate,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  to  disturb  the 
unanimity  which  prevailed;  but  he 
thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer might  propose  another  operation  in 
finance,  one  which  he  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
recommended  some  years  ago,  which 
would  be  attended  with  great  public 
benefit,  viz.,  a  further  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  Exchequer-bills,  from  l^d.  to 
lid,  a-day.  At  no  former  time  had  the 
premium  on  Exchequer-bilU  been  higher 


than  it  was  at  present,  in  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  there  could  be  no 
more  appropriate  time  for  making  the  re- 
duction. He  must  join  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  last  spoken,  in  caution- 
ing the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
against  indulging  too  far  in  the  opinion 
that  the  existing  indications  of  return- 
ing prosperity  were  likely  to  be  perma- 
nent. The  large  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
Bank  coffers,  as  compared  with  former 
years,  was  the  consequence,  not  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  of  the  re- 
cent operations  in  the  gold  coinage. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  said,  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  were  pros- 
pering. The  trade  of  the  country,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  was  improring  in 
all  directions,  and  the  great  accnmulation 
of  capital  in  the  country  he  attributed  not 
to  the  falling  off  in  trade  and  commerce, 
so  much  as  to  the  discredit  with  which  the 
British  public  looked  upon  foreign  securi- 
ties: especially  on  North  American  stock, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  a  favourite 
investment.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  was  mis- 
taken as  to  the  cause  of  there  being  so 
much  bullion  at  the  Bank ;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ten  millions  of  light 
sovereigns  which  had  found  their  way  to 
the  Bank  had  been  replaced  by  others  of 
full  weight  and  value.  The  large  amount 
of  capital,  therefore,  in  the  country,  was 
in  his  opinion  a  consequence  of  the  pros- 
perity of  our  foreign  trade.  With  regard 
to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  roust  be 
permitted  to  tender  his  humble  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  fairness,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  stockholders;  and  fair  also,  as  regarded 
the  public  debtor.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  acted  most  wisely 
when  he  saw  the  large  amount  of  capital 
in  the  country,  and  the  high  rate  at  which 
the  three-and-a-half  stock  stood,  to  reduce 
the  interest,  and  that  he  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  reducing  the  Three- 
and-a-half  per  cents,  to  three-and-a-quar* 
ter  per  cent.,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
three  per  cent,  at  a  future  period,  for  if 
the  full  reduction  were  made  at  once,  it 
would,  without  doubt,  create  some  discon- 
tent and  much  confusion. 

Mr.  B.  Hawes  said,  the  first  question  to 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  interest  on  those  securities, 
was  whether  it  were  made  with  justice  to> 
and  would  meet  with  the  perfect  coneaN 
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rence  of  the  parties  concerned.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  vindicated 
his  plan  so  far  as  its  justice  was  concerned. 
The  neit  question  was  whether  it  were  a 
politic  measure,  and  of  that  he  thought 
there  could  be  but  little  doubt.  There  was 
another  part  of  the  scheme  which  had  not 
been  adverted  to  by  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  gone  before  him,  viz.,  the 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  for  the  equalization  of 
the  dividends,  which  he  considered    of 
great  value.     He  was  addressing  many 
Eon.  Gentlemen  who  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  monetary  transactions,  and> 
be  believed  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
that  part  of  the  measure,  if  proposed  by 
itself,  would  have  been  accepted  as  a  mea- 
sure of  great  and  peculiar  advantage.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  then,  in  introducing 
his  measure  had  accompanied  it  by  an  ar. 
rangement  which  would  confer  an  import- 
ant and  beneScial  alteration  in  the  system 
of  apportioning  the  periodical  payments. 
He  fully  concurred  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth; and  he  was  quite  sure  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
feeU  after  the  manner  in  which  this  propo- 
sal had  been  met  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House,  that  whatever  discussion 
might  take  place,  he  would  be  governed 
by  a  reference  to  the  public  interests  only, 
and  not  by  any  wish  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  Government ;  and  he 
hoped  the  course  now  adopted  would  en- 
courage the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  believe  that  when  he  should  have  great 
and  bene6cial  measures  to  propose,  sound 
in  principle  and  consistent  with  justice, 
no  party  or  factious  opposition  would  be 
found*   Though  he  prided  himself  on  being 
a  party  man,  knowing  that  by  combining 
with  a  party  only  could  he  hope  to  be  of 
use  to  his  country  in  that  House,  still,  on 
matters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce, 
or  any  other  subject,  when  the  Govern- 
ment propounded  sound  principles  and 
acted  on  true  policy,  however  strong  his 
opinions  might  be  on  certain  party  ques- 
tions, and  however  strong  hispredelictions 
in  favour  of  the  party  with  which  he  was 
connected,  he  trusted  those  opinions  and 
predelictions  would  never  operate  to  in- 
duce him  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way. 

Mr.  Warburton  joined  in  the  congratu- 
lations which  had  been  expressed  at  the 
tnm  the  4ebate  had  taken,  and  at  the 


saving  which  would  result  from  the  pro- 
posal when  carried  into  effect.  But  while 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  that 
the  money  market  was  in  a  position  to 
enable  the  Government  to  effect  this  oper- 
ation, it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  it 
was  by  the  low  rate  of  interest,  which 
showed  the  low  rate  of  profit  obtained  in 
trading  and  commercial  transactions,  which 
enabled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  succeed — 

<'— medio  de  foote  leporum 
Surgit  amari  aliquid." 

Mr.  Blewitt  was  surprised  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  not  stated  how 
he  proposed  to  pay  off  the  dissentient 
holders. 

Mr.  Ricardo  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  prepared  to  pay  off 
the  Dissentients,  should  there  be  any.  He 
approved  of  the  plan  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  propounded,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  some  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  holders,  as  the  terms 
offered  to  them  were  not  so  favourable 
as  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plan  as  he 
had  proposed  it.  He  wished  to  know  how 
it  was  intended  to  levy  the  Income  Tax 
on  these  annuities  for  the  next  ten  years 
previous  to  the  -final  reduction — whether 
it  was  to  be  taken  as  a  permanent  annuity, 
or  a  terminable  one  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
with  regard  to  the  Income  Tax,  it  would 
apply  as  at  present  to  the  whole  incomes  of 
the  holders ;  and  those  who  derived  their 
incomes  from  an  interest  of  Three-and-a- 
Half  Per  Cent.,  would  pay  on  what  they 
received  only  as  they  did  now  on  theThree* 
and-a-Half  per  Cent.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  expressing  his  strong  feeling 
of  the  great  kindness  with  which  the  propo- 
sition had  been  received  by  the  House. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated. For  whatever  the  partv  warfare 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged — as  he 
hoped  and  believed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country — ^he  must  say  that  on  all  occa- 
sions where  practical  measures  of  this  kind 
were  proposed  by  the  Government,  the 
House  was  always  disposed  to  receive 
them  favourably  and  to  consider  them 
with  fairness  and  attention.  He  again 
thanked  the  House  for  its  nnanimity» 
of  which  he  was  the  mora  Nmibla  wbea 
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he  considered  that  that  unanimity  would 
secure  to  the  puhlic  the  adTantages  of  the 
proposition. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  House  resumed. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  having  been 
moved, 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  presented  a 
petition  from  Aberdeen,  praying  that  the 
House,  before  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  should  take  measures  for  redres- 
sing the  grievances  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  for  securing  a  full  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people  at  large.  The 
hoo.  Gentleman  then  presented  similar 
petitions  from  Bridport^  Darlington,  and 
Galashiels. 

Blockade  of  the  River  Plata.] 
Mr.  Ewart  rose  to  make  such  inquiry  as 
he  trusted  would  not  be  unbecoming  on 
his  part  in  reference  (to  our  relations  with 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
war  between  the  States  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  'Monte  Video.  He  could  conceive 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  of  so  much 
interest  to  our  commerce  as  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Southern  Costinent  of  Ame- 
rica. There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  yet  unexplored  by  our  commerce, 
capable  of  increasing  it  to  so  large  an 
extent.  As  far  as  river  communication 
was  concerned,  there  was  hardly  any 
country  so  favourable  for  commerce  as 
those  vast  provinces  watered  by  the  Plata, 
the  Parana,  and  the  Paraguay.  The  com- 
merce of  these  States  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  this  country.  He  need  not 
refer  to  the  article  of  hides,  but  he  believed 
that  the  coantry  in  question  had  also  the 
means  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
tmi.  Indigo,  too,  might  be  produced 
there,  and  they  had  recent  experience  that 
wool — before  almost  anknown  as  coming 
from  that  part  of  the  world — now  formed 
one  of  the  largest  articles  it  sent  into 
our  markets.  South  America  now  stood 
third  in  the  list  of  our  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  that  article.  But  the  cotton 
trade  claimed  a  still  greater  share  of  the 
eoosideratiOB  of  this  country.  Our  ex- 
pofts  ID  1841  to  Rio  de  la  Plata  amounted 
10  1,000,000/.  One  half  of  this  amooat 
consisted  of  cotton  goods.  The  amoant 
of  woollen  goods  was  200,000/.  There 
was  also  a  considerable  export  of  linen 
goods,  and  looking  to  the  elements  of 
demand  far  oor  manufactures,  he  tiiosght 
Hiftt^thwe  were  few  legions  claiming  our 
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attention  as  much  as  those  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Turning  to  the  imports  from  thence 
into  this  country,  he  found,  that  of  late 
years,  they  had  very  considerably  in- 
creased. He  had  already  alluded  to  the 
article  of  wool.  In  1830,  we  only  im- 
ported 30.000  lbs.  of  wool,  while  we  now 
imported  5,000,000  lbs.,  and  that  was  the 
species  of  wool  on  which  the  wool  duty 
was  most  onerously  felt.  H«  would  next 
touch  on  what  might  be  called  the  diplo- 
matic part  of  the  question.  He  had  heard 
complaints  of  various  sorts  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject.  It  was  hoped  by  people 
engaged  in  the  trade,  that  the  suspensioa 
of  commerce  which  had  taken  place, 
would  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  joint  inter- 
ference of  the  French  and  English  Go« 
vemraents.  Our  own  commerce  with  Rio 
de  Is  Plata  was  almost  paralysed  by  the 
unfortunate  war  now  waging.  He  knew 
that  a  great  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  returns  for 
our  manufactured  goods,  were  forced  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  conflicting  par- 
ties, particularly  by  General  Rosas.  He 
had  heard  also  that  there  did  not  exist 
a  feeling  of  harmony  between  the  English 
and  French  Commanders  on  the  coast. 
Complaints  had  also  been  made  of  the 
conduct  of  our  Minister  at  Buenoe  Ayres, 
and  it  had  been  stated,  that  he  showed 
himself  more  favourable  to  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  than  to  the  Monte  Videan  party ; 
while  the  Commander  on  the  coast  was 
accused  of  being  more  favourable  to  the 
Monte  Videan  than  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
party.  In  the  hope  that  some  course 
would  be  adopted  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  a  general  harmony 
in  the  proceedings  of  Government,  and 
their  officials,  and  of  patting  an  end  to 
this  foolish  war,  he  now  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  was  expected  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool,  and  the  manufhctn- 
rers  of  Manchester,  that  the  combined 
operation  of  the  French  and  English  Go- 
vernments would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Such,  however,  had  not  been  the 
case.  He  had  recently  seen  it  stated  that 
a  French  vessel  had  sailed  from  Rio  Ja« 
neiro  to  the  mouth  of  the  Plate,  and  it 
was  thought  to  have  been  the  bearer  of 
some  common  resolution  on  the  part  of 
both  Governments,  with  the  view  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  petty  animosities  of 
the  discordant  states.  He  woald  not  say 
whetber  juitioe  wis  on  the  aide  of  Rosea 
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or  RiTert ;  his  object  was  the  extentioo  of 
our  commerce  and  manufactures,  and 
the  general  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  world.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
general  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
was  a  peaceful  policy  s  and  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  hisduties  as  an  independent 
Member  of  Parliament,  he  would  support 
him  or  any  other  Minister  in  that  policy ; 
but  be  trusted  that  he  would  be  enabled, 
along  with  that  great  man  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Government,  to  consult  the 
interests  of  this  country  and  of  humanity, 
by  maintaining,  without  dishonour  to 
either  nation,  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  the  hope  that  some  common  under- 
standtDg  might  become  to  by  the  Oovem- 
menta  of  France  and  England,  that  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state 
whether  he  could  give  them  any  hopes  of 
the  probable  conclusion  of  this  unfortu* 
nate  irarfore.  France  was,  as  well  as  this 
country,  deeply  concerned  in  its  condu- 
dusioB;  and  where  there  was  a  com- 
mon interest,  there  might  be  a  com- 
mon combination ;  and  it  might  not  be 
impossible  that  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  that  of  Fraocef  might  be 
■uccesaful  in  putting  down  a  war,  in  the 
terminatioa  w  mhtdtx  they  were  mutually 
interested. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  beard  with  great 
latisfactioo  the  observations  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman- had  made  towards  the 
eooclntion  ef  his  speech,  with  respect  to 
his  determination,  as  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  to  place  a  liberal  con* 
•truetioii  on  every  Act  of  the  Executive 
Govemosent  ia  this  country,  which  had 
for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
lelalioiiawith  France  consistently  with  the 
hooour  and  io terests  of  th  is  country.  The 
hon*  Gentleman  might  depend  upon  it, 
that  no  eompromisec^the  mutual  interests 
of  the  oowatry,  or  Uie  honoar  of  the  coun- 
try, would  talre  place;  but  the  hon.  Gen- 
tieinas>  and  those  who  concurred  with 
htm  in  politics,  were  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  facilitating 
the  grand  object  of  the  maintenance  of 
peaoe«  by  the  avowal  of  their  determination 
not  to  look  ontforsul^eou  for  party  advant- 
ages,  while  (the  Government)  waslabounng 
honndy  lor  the  maintenance  of  peace,  by 
throwing  out  imputatieos  that  they  were 
acting  in  subsernoce  to  France.  He 
wished  that  the  great  man  at  the  head  of 
the  Mioiacty,  in  that  country,  who  was  now 
[,    fiwm  Uie    puicst  and   most 


honourable  motives,    a   course  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  country 
— a  course  of  which  the  grand  aim  was  to 
maintain  peace — he  wished  that  that  great 
and  good  Minister  had  not  such  obstruc- 
tions thrown  in  his  way,  for  party  purposes, 
which  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  proud  to 
say,  were  not  thrown  in  the  way  of  his 
own  Government.     He  believed  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France  was  influenced 
by  precisely  the  same  motives  by  which 
the  Ministers  of  this  country  were  influ- 
enced ;   he  believed  that  M.  Guizot  was 
convinced  that  for  the  interest  of  both 
countries,  for  the  general  interests  of  com- 
merce and  civilisation,  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost    importance  that  a  good  under- 
standing should  be  maintained,  consist* 
ently  with  their  mutual  honour,  between 
the  two  nations.     But  that  Minister  was 
determined  to  purchase  that  good  under- 
standing by  no  concession  injurious  to  the 
interests  or  to  the  honour  of  France,  and 
he  could  justly  bear  that  testimony  to  his 
character  and  conduct.     He  had  found 
that  that  was  always  the  principle  by  which 
M.  Guizot  was  governed,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  pvbiie 
opinion    of   France  wonld  support  him 
against  those  violent  party  attacks  with 
idiich  he  had  to  contend.    He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  as  to  tlra  importance  of  our  con- 
flsereial  relations  with    South    America. 
He  also  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  lamen- 
table consequences  of  this  most  foolish 
war.    He  did  not  look  merely  to  the  im- 
portance of  Buenos  Ayrss,  or  of  Monte 
Video,  but  he  looked  upon  the  river  Plata 
as  the  great  natural  inlet  for  our  com- 
merce with  that  portion  of  the  South 
American  continent.    It  was  the  channel 
by  which  the  productions  of  that  country 
would  naturally  be  conveyed  to  this  coun- 
try, and  by  means  of  wbmh,  also,  onr 
manufactures  were  Io  be  conveyed  iaio 
the  interior;  and,  therefore,  he  concuned 
with  the  hon.  GenUeman  that  nothing 
could  be  more  injurions  to  the  commeroe 
not  only  of  this  country,  but  to  that  of 
South  Asseriea,  than  the  cuntinnanoe  of 
this  war.    The  conflict,  however,  was  bf 
no  means  of  an  ordinary  chamcter.    It 
was  the  rivalry  of  personal  mieresis,  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  oountty. 
But  ifaa  hon.  Gentlenuwa  must  reoollecl 
that  he  should  forfeit  his  claims  to  the 
hoiuGentlemao's  oonfideace  ws  a  mil 
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of  peace,  if  be  undertook  to  control  the 
discretion  of  these  independent  states  by 
too  forcible  an  application  of  power.  The 
Government  had  already  resorted  to  every 
means  short  of  actual  armed  intervention 
for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  war. 
They  first  ofiered  singly  the  mediation  of 
England  at  an  early  period  of  the  war. 
They  afterwards  offered,  in  connection 
with  France,  the  joint  mediation  of  the 
two  countries.  That  mediation  was  ac- 
cepted by  Monte  Video,  but  was  rejected 
by  Buenos  Ayres.  No  effort  had  been 
left  untried  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war;  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Grentleman  would  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  this 
country  to  interfere,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
compel  the  restoration  of  peace.  Indeed, 
he  doubted  whether  tranquillity,  obtained 
by  such  forcible  means,  would  be  likely 
to  last.  At  all  events,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  the  event  of  such  a  measure 
being  adopted,  that  the  armed  force  which 
had  been  employed  in  restoring  temporary 
calm  should  remain  there  to  enforce  the 

Caceful  arrangements.  Whether  it  would 
possible  for  the  Brazils,  France,  and 
England  united  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities 
by  force,  he  would  not  say;  but  it  was 
quite  clear,  that  if  any  armed  intervention 
could  be  justified,  it  could  only  be  so  by 
the  concurrence  in  it  of  the  three  Powers 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  termination 
of  the  war — Britain,  France,  and  the  Bra- 
zils. With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  and  the  naval  officers, 
he  would  remark  that  they  being  on  the 
spot,  and  lamenting  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  had  laboured  most  zealously 
to  terminate  them.  It  was  possible,  that 
in  their  zeal  they  might  have  stepped  ra- 
ther beyond  the  strict  line  of  their  instruc- 
tions; but  if  they  have  done  so,  they 
had  been  influenced  by  the  best  motives 
and  the  sincerest  desire  to  restore  tran- 
quillity. By  recent  accounts  which  he 
had  received,  he  thought  it  likely  that  the 
war  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  termi- 
nation. However,  it  was  difficult  to  say. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complicated  than 
the  condition  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
It  was  not  properly  a  conflict  between 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  strong  Buenos  Ayrean  party 
in  Monte  Video.  There  was  a  Federal 
party  and  an  Unitarian  party— not,  of 
course,  having  any  relation  to  the  Unita- 
riani  of  tbit  coantry«<-iQ  Baenos  AyreSi 


and,  therefore,  the  war  might  be  considered 
as  rather  between  different  parties  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  than  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Monte  Video.  There  was  also  mixed 
up  with  the  contest  the  personal  rivalry 
of  General  Rivera  and  General  Rosas,  a 
rivalry  carried  on  with  fierceness  and  ac- 
rimony which  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
the  people  here  to  form  an  idea  of.  But 
he  repeated  that  the  last  accounts  which 
he  had  received,  gave  him  reason  to  think 
that  there  was  a  probability  that  peace 
would  be  restored,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustained  by  one  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties.  He  thought  that  Buenos  Ayres 
would  probably  prevail,  but  he  trusted 
that  upon  peace  being  restored,  the  party 
which  might  have  the  ultimate  triumph 
would  adopt  the  policy  of  healing  the 
wounds  so  wantonly  inflicted  on  the  two 
countries,  by  taking  measures  for  the  res- 
toration of  commerce  and  peaceable  in- 
dustry, and  by  cementing  the  good  under- 
standing between  them  by  mutual  com- 
mercial relations  with  this  country. 
Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Public  Grievances — Stopping 
THE  Supplies.]  On  the  Motion  that 
the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 

Mr.  S,  Crawford  said,  that  he  had  per- 
severed for  a  considerable  time  in  trying 
to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the 
Grievances  of  the  people  before  they  en* 
tered  into  a  Committee  of  Supply.  He 
wished  it  to  be  understood  thai  while  he 
would  cease  to  persevere  in  this  course,  he 
did  not  give  up  his  protest  against  the 
competency  of  this  House  to  make  laws 
or  impose  taxes,  so  long  as  the  great  body 
of  the  people  remained  unrepresented 
within  its  walls.  He  would  add,  however, 
that  whenever  the  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic voice  became  strong  enough  to  justify 
the  course,  he  would  use  every  means 
allowed  by  the  forms  of  the  House  to  ob- 
struct the  voting  away  of  the  public  mo- 
ney in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
House. 

Supply — Army  Estimates — Duel- 
lino.]  The  House  in  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply. 

Several  sums  were  voted  on  account  of 
the  Army  Estimates. 

On  the  vote  of  141,610/.,  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  widows  of  officers. 

Viscount  Howick  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  «sk  an  explanation  ai  to 
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the  fact  of  a  pensioD  being  refused  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Fawcett,  on 
the  ground  that  her  husband  had  fallen 
in  a  duel.  He  wished  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  explain  the  grounds 
of  the  decision  to  which  the  Government 
had  come ;  and  also  whether,  having  taken 
the  step  he  had  alluded  to  in  this  case,  it 
was  his  intention  to  introduce  some  more 
general  measure  for  the  discouragement  of 
duelling,  both  in  the  army  and  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  what  appeared 
to  be  the  object  in  view  in  the  refusal  of 
this  pension. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  thought  he  saw  in  his 
place  an  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  who  had 
a  Motion  on  this  subject  fixed  for  this 
evening.  He  thought  that  gallant  Officer 
informed  him  it  was  his  intention  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  until  Monday.  He  thought 
it  would  be  inconvenient  to  give  an  expla- 
nation on  these  two  occasions,  'though,  if 
the  House  wished,  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  go  on  with  his  statement.  Was  he  to 
understand,  then,  that  the  gallant  Officer 
consented  to  take  the  discussion  now.  [Cap- 
tain Bernal :  '*  No."]  After  that  answer, 
he  thought  he  should  do  best  by  conBning 
his  explanation  to  the  statement  that  the 
grounds  on  which  he  refused  the  widow 
of  the  late  Colonel  Fawcett  a  pension, 
were  such  as,  in  his  discretion,  did  not 
justify  him  in  recommending  her  to  the 
favour  of  Her  Majesty.  Upon  that  being 
stated  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Robert 
Peel),  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  confirmed 
the  view  of  the  case  which  he  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  had  taken.  As  the  gallant 
Officer  still  intended  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  see  it  was 
better  not  to  persist  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject now. 

Viscount  Howick  said,  it  might  be  very 
well  for  the  gallant  Officer  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  and  gallant  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site to  take  this  course,  but  he  confessed 
he  did  not  think  the  House  ought  to  agree 
to  this  Vote  without  further  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  point  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  He  knew  perfectly  well  when  a 
Motion  was  brought  forward,  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  for  the  Speaker  to  leave  the 
Chair«  in  order  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  they  were  always  met  with  the  ob- 
jection that  they  were  interfering  with  the 
progress  of  the  public  business,  and  most 
justly  so.  He  for  one,  whether  sitting  on 
that  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  had 


invariably  set  his  face  against  diseussbns 
on  the  question  for  reading  the  Order  of 
the  Day,  unless  on  occasions  of  so  pressing 
a  nature  as  not  to  admit  of  delay.  To 
bring  Motions  forward  for  redress  in  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply,  was,  he  thought, 
continuing  the  soundest  and  best  Parlia- 
mentary practice.  But  that  was  a  case 
quite  different  in  its  nature  from  the  pre- 
sent. He  believed,  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  strong  step  of  moving  an 
address  to  the  Crown  on  this  subject,  for 
which  he  confessed  he  at  least  was  not  pre- 
pared, the  proper  and  Parliamentary  op- 
portunity of  raising  a  discussion  on  it  was 
that  which  was  now  offered  to  the  House, 
on  the  Vote  being  proposed  for  a  sum  to 
grant  pensions  to  widows  of  deceased  offi- 
cers. He  had  expressed  to  the  gallant 
Officer  behind  him  a  strong  opinion  to  this 
effect — he  had  no  wish  to  take  the  discus- 
sion on  himself— he  should  have  much  pre- 
ferred, that  the  gallant  Officer  should  have 
brought  the  matter  forward,  as  he  had 
given  notice  of  it,  but,  seeing  that  notice 
of  it  had  been  given  for  to-night ;  having 
himself  come  down,  as  others  had  done» 
exclusively  on  this  account,  and  no  notice 
of  postponement  having  been  given,  he 
had  urged  the  gallant  Officer  strongly  to 
bring  it  forward.  As  the  gallant  Officer 
had  not  done  so,  he  should  tdce  the  liberty 
of  now  offering  the  very  few  remarks  he 
was  anxious  to  make.  With  respect  to 
the  refusal  of  the  pension,  all  he  had  to 
say  was,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  seriously  prepared  to  take  up  this 
most  important  question  of  duelling,  if 
they  were  prepared  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  discourage  and  put  down  this,  as  he 
must  call  it,  most  unchristian  and  sinful 
practice,  then  he  should  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  however  painful  that  necessity 
might  be,  of  refusing  to  the  unfortunate 
widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Fawcett  the 
pension  to  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
she  would  be  entitled.  But  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  not  prepared  to 
do  this — if  they  meant  to  leave  the  subject 
in  its  present  most  unsatisfactory  condition 
— if  they  meant  to  take  no  effectual  means 
for  putting  down  the  practice  of  duelling, 
then  he  did  say  that  the  step  they  had 
taken  with  respect  to  Mrs.  Fawcett  was  a 
step  not  only  of  great  hardship  and  great 
cruelty,  but  of  great  injustice.  He  said, 
unless  they  made  a  great  change  in  their 
practice,  they  had  no  rieht  to  do  this.  If 
he  was  not  greatly  misinformed,  it  had  been 
the  practice,  up  to  the  most  recent  period. 
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to  put  on  officers  of  tbe  army  the  absolute 
necesntyy  under  some  circumstances,  of 
fighting  a  duel.  If  he  was  not  mistaken^ 
not  more  than  a  year  ago,  an  officer  had 
been  sentenced  to  suspension  from  his  rank 
and  pay,  by  the  finding  of  a  court-martial, 
for  not  having  taken  steps  to  obtain  an  im- 
mediate and  legitimate  redress  for  a  gross 
outrage.  Now,  he  knew  perfectly  well  what 
the  answer  to  this  was.  When  the  charge 
was  ofiered  in  this  shape,  when  an  officer 
was  accused  of  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  for  not  taking  steps 
to  obtain  redress  for  an  outrage  offisred  to 
him,  the  answer  was,  that  the  redress 
which  he  ought  to  have  sought  for  was 
that  which  would  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Horse  Guards.  But  he  said  boldly, 
that  this  was  a  mere  evasion.  They  all 
knew  that  the  real  redrew  an  officer  under 
such  circumstances  was  expected  to  ask  for 
was  that  which  was  now  called  demanding 
satisfaction  from  his  adversary.  He  would 
go  further,  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  whether,  even  since  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  in  office,  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  had  not  been 
submitted  to  him,  in  which  the  ordinary 
forms  of  evasion  had  been  neglected,  and 
in  which  the  officer  was,  under  this  form, 
sentenced  for  having  declined  to  fight  a 
duel.  His  information  might  be  incorrect, 
but  undoubtedly  he  had  heard  it,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
found  that  the  sentence  in  that  shape  was 
one  which  was  decidedly  illegal,  and  could 
not  be  allowed  to  pasit  But  the  very  fact 
that  the  charge  might  be  submitted  to  the 
court-martial  in  that  form— if  he  was  cor- 
rectly informed  that  such  was  the  case- 
did  prove  that  what  was  really  expected 
from  an  officer  under  such  circumstances, 
was  not  that  he  should  appeal  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  but  that  he  should  take  redress 
into  his  own  hands.  Now,  he  said,  if  this 
had  been  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  Army,  if 
much  more  efficient  means  than  had  been 
hitherto  adopted  to  put  down  this  system 
ci  duelling  were  not  taken,  it  would  be 
the  very  height  of  injustice  to  refuse  to  the 
widow  of  an  officer  who  had  fallen  in  a 
duel,  the  pension  to  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled.  Ministers 
told  the  House  that  there  was  difficulty  in 
legislating  on  the  subject,  and  he  admitted 
that  there  was.  But  with  respect  to  the 
Army,  he  maintained  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  without  legislating,  had  it  in 
their  power,  most  completely  and  entirely, 


if  they  were  inclined  to  exercise  it,  to  put 
down  the  practice  of  duelling.  What  could 
be  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  course,  to 
make  it  known  in  an  authoritative  manner 
to  officers,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  permit  this  practice  to  go  on,  to 
call  on  all  officers  who  might  receive  an 
insult,  to  submit  their  case  to  a  superior 
authority,  by  means  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
if  legal  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  ap- 
pealing to  a  court-martial  ?  By  means  of 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  the  character  of  each 
case  might  be  ascertained,  and  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  in  the  power  of  dis- 
missing a  guilty  party,  on  the  report  of 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  would  give  ample 
means  of  discovering  persons  guilty  of  an 
insult,  which,  in  the  oidinary  course,  would 
lead  to  a  duel.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  to  take  this  course—to  ofier 
redress  in  this  manner  to  those  who  were 
insulted;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
notice  that  every  party,  principal  or  second, 
engaged  in  a  duel,  would  instantly  and 
summarily  be  dismissed  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's service — no  man  could  doubt  that 
the  practice  of  duelling  would  be  very 
speedily  put  down.  They  might  even  go 
further.  He  thought  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling was  so  great  an  evil— so  contrary  to 
what  every  man  in  private  felt  to  be  right 
and  consistent  with  a  man's  duty,  that  not 
only  as  regarded  the  military  and  naval 
services,  but  the  community  at  large,  Go- 
vernment ought  to  take  some  means  to 
suppress  the  practice.  That  task  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  impossible.  In  his  opin- 
ion, what  was  required  was,  simply  to 
modify  the  severity  of  the  existing  law. 
He  believed,  that  what  now  defeated  the 
law,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  was,  that  its 
undue  severity  ran  counter  to  the  common 
feeling  of  justice  in  men's  breasts.  The 
offence  of  killing  a  man  in  a  duel  was, 
technically  and  legally,  murder;  but  surely 
it  was  felt  by  all  that,  although  a  great 
crime,  it  was  still  one  of  a  very  difi£rent 
character,  and  deserving  a  different  mea« 
sure  of  punishment  from  that  of  deliberate 
and  wilful  murder.  He  thought  that  the 
offence  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  that  class, 
and  that  special  provisions,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  punishment,  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  cases  of  duel.  Having  thus 
modified  the  law.  Government  should  take 
care  that  the  law,  so  altered,  was  uni- 
formly and  impartially  administered.  Be- 
sides this,  another  step  might  be  taken 
which  would  do  much  to  prevent  what  was 
considered  the  necessity  of  duelling,  and 
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that  was  to  afford  parties  receiving  in- 
sults, and  who  are  at  present  the  parties 
who  fiffht  duels,  some  means  of  obtaining 
from  the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country  a 
redress  in  proportion  to  the  offence.  He 
did  not  think  there  was  any  insuperable 
difficulty  in  forming  some  law  which  would 
enable  persons  aggrieved  and  insulted  to 
obtain  redress  proportioned  to  the  offence 
from  one  of  the  courts  of  law.  There  were 
two  courses  open  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  reference  to  this  pension. 
Either  they  might  allow  things  to  remain 
as  they  now  were ;  and  if  they  did^  if  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  practice  of  duelling, 
if  they  would  do  nothing  but  connive  at 
its  existence  as  hitherto,  then  he  must  say 
they  ought  to  grant  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  pen- 
sion of  whidi  we  had  been  deprived.  The 
other  course  was,  that  they  should  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  put  down 
the  practice  dtogether,  and  that  they  should 
not  look  in  any  case  to  see  who  were  the 
parties  concerned*  No  one  could  help  re- 
marking, that  in  a  case  which  occurred 
very  lately,  a  person  in  a  very  high  and 
distinguished  situation  which  made  the 
offence  in  him  infinitely  more  serious  and 
aggravated  than  it  could  be  in  any  military 
officer — ^in  that  most  remarkable  case  in 
which  he  thought  the  high  authorities  in 
whose  presence  the  offence  was  committed 
had  grievously  failed  in  their  duty  to  the 
eoantry  and  to  the  court  in  which  they 
presided.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
passed  over  the  oflfence  as  if  it  were  one  of 
a  most  venal  and  trivial  description.  He 
said  there  was  no  consistency  in  this  con- 
duct; one  line  or  the  other  ought  to  be 
adopted.  They  ought  to  strive  to  put  down 
duelling  on  principle,  to  act  impartially 
and  generally  against  all  offenders,  or  if 
this  they  would  not  do,  they  ought  not  to 
be  guilty  of  what  he  must  consider  the 
eruelty  and  injustice  of  refusing  to  the 
widow  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  this  most  unhappy  system  a  pension 
which  very  possiUy  her  circumstances 
might  render  particularly  necessary  to  her. 
Captain  Bemal  said,  perhaps  it  might 
be  satisfactory  to  the  right  bon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  after  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sander- 
land,  to  know  that  he  did  not  acknowledge 
that  he  had  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  the 
leetare  which  the  noble  Lord  had  read  him 
on  constitutional  law.  He  had  consulted 
several  Members  of  equal  standing  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  House  as  to  the 
coarse  which  it  would  be  proper  to  take 


on  this  question.  Nothing  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  which  would  stop  him 
from  bringing  forward  on  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
Sir  H,  Hardinge  certainly  thought  that 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  was  not  cha- 
racterized by  the  usual  fairness  which 
marked  his  conduct  in  that  House.  The 
present  case  was  to  come  forward  on  Mon- 
day next,  and  yet  with  that  knowledge  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Army 
relating  to  duelling  on  an  occasion  when 
he  must  know  that  the  Mutiny  Act,  and 
other  opportunities,  would  enable  him  to 
bring  forward  this  subject  more  conveni- 
ently than  at  present.  Seeing  that  this 
question  was  to  come  forward  on  Monday, 
and  that  the  gallant  Officer  (Captain  Ber- 
nal)  took  a  different  view  of  it  from  him 
(Sir  H.  Hardinge)  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  more  fair  if  the  noble  Lord 
had  consented  to  postpone  his  observa- 
tions  till  that  occasion.  Having  already 
given  the  noble  Lord  all  the  explanation 
which  he  thought  necessary  on  the  subject 
of  the  soldiers*  pension,  he  must  decline 
entering  into  any  further  statement  at  pre- 
sent. With  respect  to  the  other  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  speech,  whether  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  were  expected  to  find 
their  way  out  of  every  dispute  into  which 
they  might  eet  by  duellinKy  and  that  this 
was  connived  at,  as  the  nobte  Ix)rd.  said,  by 
individuals  at  the  head  of  the  Army-*he 
must  confess  he  was  surprised  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  bring  forward  such  erroneous 
notions,  notwithstanding  the  high  office 
which  he  had  held  for  several  years  as  Sec- 
retary at  War— he  must  give  this  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  speech  the  strongest  con- 
tradiction in  his  power.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  borne  out  by  facts.  He  was  confident 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  produce  any  in- 
stance in  which  officers  had  been  brought 
to  a  court-martial  and  cashiered  for  not 
having  fought  a  duel  in  consequence  of 
having  had  an  insult  o&red  to  them.  He 
must  observe,  that  there  appeared  to  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  noble  Lora,  as  well  as  of 
other  individuals,  a  great  misunderstanding 
on  this  question,  nj  the  Articles  of  War, 
an  officer  was  liable  to  be  cashiered  for 
fiehting  a  duel,  and  it  was  stated,  **  that 
whoever  should  give,  send,  convey,  or 
promote  a  challenge,  or  should  upbraid  an 
officer  for  refusing  a  challenge,  should,  if 
convicted  thereof,  be  cashiered."    Another 
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Article  said,  ^'  If  any  officer  shall  behave 
in  a  scandalous  and  infamous  manner,  un- 
becoming the  character  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  he  shall  also  be  liable  to  be 
cashiered.*'  Another  Article  said,  "  We  do 
hereby  acquit  officers  of  any  disgrace  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage,  which  may  arise 
from  their  refusing  to  accept  a  challenge, 
as  they  will  only  have  acted  in  obedience 
to  our  own  orders,  and  done  their  duty  as 
good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  to 
discipline."  Having  shown  to  the  House 
what  the  Articles  of  War  prescribed  on 
this  subject,  he  asked  the  noble  Lord 
how  it  was  possible  that  twelve  or  thir- 
teen officers,  men  of  education,  put  upon 
their  oaths  to  judee  in  a  case,  and  with 
this  book  the  Articles  of  War  open  be- 
fore them,  could  punish  a  man  for  de- 
clining a  challenge?  Officers  were  told 
they  were  not  to  accept  one — that  there 
was  no  disgrace  in  refusing  it — but,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  Lord's  version  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Army,  an  officer  would  be 
tried  for  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentleman, 
and  might  be  cashiered,  if  the  fact  were 
proved,  for  refusing  to  fight  a  duel.  Why, 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  their  oaths  in  the 
members  of  any  court  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion ;  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all 
decency  and  common  sense.  The  noble 
Lord  had  had  great  opportunities,  having 
been  five  or  six  years  at  the  War  Office,  of 
proving  the  truth  of  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  there  were  any  defect  in  the 
Articles,  it  was  the  noble  Lord's  duty, 
when  he  filled  that  office,  to  recommend 
to  Her  Majesty  any  alterations  which 
he  might  consider  necessary  to  render 
them  letter  adapted  to  the  service.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  when  the  noble 
Lord  told  the  Government  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  they  had  it  in  their  power 
to  put  down  duelling,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  put  down  in  the  Army,  he  was  induced 
to  ask  what  the  noble  Lord  had  been  about 
during  the  five  years  of  which  he  had 
spoken?  Why  did  not  the  noble  Lord 
put  it  down  during  that  period?  Why 
did  he  not  take  those  steps  which  he  found 
fault  with  the  Government  of  the  present 
day  for  not  taking,  when  he  had  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  before  him  ?  He  could  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  subject  had  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  present  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Government,  and 
though  it  did  not  become  him  to  enter  at 
lengUi  into  this  subject,  because  certain 
alterations  in  the  forms  of  procedure  had 


not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  Her  Ma-  ' 
jesty,  he  would  say  that  the  question  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  noble  Lord's 
observations  that  officers  were  cashiered  for 
not  fighting  duels,  he  would  refer  to  the 
case  mentioned,  he  believed,  the  other  day, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wycombe  (Cap- 
tain Bemal),  namely,  that  the  very  last 
mail  from  the  West  Lidies  had  brought  the 
case  of  an  officer  who  had  been  tried  for 
having  submitted  to  an  insult,  because  he 
would  not  fight  a  duel,  and  the  opinion 
was  that  he  would  be  cashiered.  Whether 
he  was  or  not,  he  really  could  not  answer, 
but  he  would  read  the  charge  brought 
against  an  officer  as  late  as  1843,  without 
mentioning  names.     It  was— 

<<For  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
highly  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  in  submitting  to .  be  repeat- 
edly charged  with  ungentlemanly  and  black-* 
guard  conduct  without  further  replying  to  said 
charges  and  language  used  to  bim,  or  report- 
ing it  to  his  commanding  officer,  or  taking  any 
measures  for  exculpating  himself  from  charges 
so  derogatory  to  his  character." 

Now  this  officer  was  brought  to  trial  for 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman, and  he  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)  main- 
tained that  when  this  occurred  this  officer 
ought  to  have  gone  before  his  brother  offi- 
cers and  his  commanding  officer,  and  said, 
"Try  me,  I  am  ready  to  exculpate  myself 
and  disprove  the  charge  brought  against 
me."  But,  according  to  the  erroneous 
version  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  would  follow 
that  twelve  or  thirteen  gentlemen,  sitting 
in  a  court  with  the  Articles  of  War  before 
them,  were  to  suppose  that  this  individual 
ought  to  have  fought  a  duel, and  ought  not  to 
have  exculpated  his  character  from  these 
defamatory  charges.  He  (Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge) would  only  say  he  had  been  forty 
years  in  the  Army,  and  he  had  never 
known  one  case  at  all  approaching  to  such 
a  result  as  the  noble  Lord  had  stated.  He 
knew  what  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
he  had  alluded  to  were.  The  individual 
had  acted  in  so  dishonourable  a  manner, 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  demand  an  inquiry 
to  exculpate  himself,  and  his  brother 
officers,  therefore,  forced  him  before  a  court- 
martial  under  the  clause  he  had  read  which 
enacted  that  an  officer  might  be  brought  to 
trial  for  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
unbecoming  an  officer  and  gentleman,  and 
if  convicted  might  be  cashiered.  It  was 
said  that  an  individual  thus  tried  was 
brought  to  a  court-martial  for  not  fighting 
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a  duel ;  be  contended  that  it  was  because  be 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  vindicate  himself, 
and  was  afraid  to  have  his  conduct  inquired 
into.  Could  it  be  supposed  that  twelve  or 
thirteen  gentlemen,  with  the  book  from 
which  he  bad  quoted  open  before  them, 
would  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  their  duty 
as  men  and  Christians,  and  to  all  regard 
for  their  oaths  as  to  convict  a  man  for 
refusing  a  challenge?  He  said,  no  such 
thing  was  ever  done.  Tn  the  same  year 
(1843) — he  took  the  most  recent  cases, 
because  the  noble  Lord  said  the  system  was 
still  being  acted  upon  at  the  present  day, 
and  that  officers  were  driven  to  the  un- 
christian and  unreasonable  act  of  fighting 
a  duel,  when  they  ought  to  have  a  court  of 
inquiry — in  April,  1843,  an  officer  was 
tried  for  scandalous  and  infamous  conduct, 
in  having  submitted  to  be  stigmatised  as  a 
liar  and  a  scoundrel,  and  other  opprobrious 
epithets,  by  another  individual,  for  which 
the  court  found  him  guilty,  and,  of  course, 
the  individual  was  cashiered.  When  he 
(Sir  H.  Hardinge)  made  inquiries,  what 
did  he  find.^  That  that  individual  had 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  disgraceful 
manner,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  face  a 
court  of  inquiry  composed  of  his  brother 
officers,  and  they  had,  therefore,  brought 
him  to  a  court-martial  to  exclude  him  from 
the  regiment.  How  these  cases  could  be 
construed  into  the  view  the  noble  Lord  had 
taken  of  them,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  could  understand,  if  an  officer  had 
insulted  another,  and  by  his  slackness  in 
resenting  insult,  had  exposed  himself  to 
odium,  he  might  be  sent  to  Coventry  by 
his  brother  officers,  and  under  such  circum- 
stance he  might  find  his  position  so  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  regiment.  He  knew  an  in- 
stance in  which  a  field  officer,  having  a 
high  sense  of  religion,  and  being  a  man  of 
very  conscientious  mind,  declined  to  fight 
a  duel,  because  he  would  not  sin  against 
the  command  of  God.  The  officers  of  the 
regiment  knowing  the  inconvenience  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  having  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regiment  liable  to  such  imputa- 
tions, felt  highly  aggrieved.  What  was  the 
consequence  ?  The  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  protected  that  individual  to  the  full 
extent  which  the  good  of  the  service  re- 
quired ;  he  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
respecting  the  transaction  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  quarrel  between  these  parties, 
and  the  blainelessness  of  that  officer's  con- 
duct having  been  fully  established,  the 
objection  against  him  was  withdrawn  by 
VOL.  LXXIIL     {2S!} 


his  brother  officers,  and  the  gentleman, 
acting  on  the  noble  Lord's  principle,  of 
refusing  to  fight  when  he  could  not  recon- 
cile it  to  his  conscience,  was  now  in  the 
service,  a  highly  respected  field-officer.  He 
believed  this  course  had  been  pursued  in 
almost  every  instance ;  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discouraging  duelling  had  offered 
itself,  it  had  been  discouraged.  He  could 
show  by  an  extract  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  who  was  Judge 
Advocate  General  several  years  ago.  When 
he  suspected  that  the  wording  of  a  charge 
which  was  brought  against  an  officer, 
might  be  construed  into  an  accusation 
for  not  fighting  a  duel,  he  caused  the  offi. 
cers  to  be  written  to.  The  case  oc- 
curred in  1804:  the  party  was  charged 
with  ^'  associating  and  being  in  habits  of 
intimacy,  at  different  periods  since  the  13th 
December,  with  Assbtant-surgeon  such-a- 
one,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  col- 
lared and  struck  by  the  Assistant-surgeon 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  previous,  and 
for  thus  behaving  himself,  &c.*'  The 
officer  was  struck  and  took  no  notice 
of  it;  he  was  brought  to  a  court-mar- 
tial ;  and  Sir  C.  Morgan,  thinking  it  pos-i 
sible  there  might  have  been  some  inten- 
tion to  punish  him  for  not  fighting, 
wrote  this  note — "  the  investigation  of  the 
second  charge  against  Lieutenant  ■ 

having  ended  in  an  acquittal,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  had  I  been  aware  of 
this  previous  to  the  trial,  I  should  not  have 
referred  the  case  to  a  court-martial,  as  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  substance,  though 
not  in  direct  terms,  this  charge  comes  little 
short  of  imputing  to  him  as  a  crime  that  he 
did  not  challenge  or  fiffht  a  duel  with'  the 
Assistant-surgeon."  The  Lieutenant  was 
acquitted.  There  was  no  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  towards  this  of- 
ficer, but  merely  because  there  was  that 
suspicion  of  such  an  imputation,  the  Judge 
Advocate  had  entered  this  opinion.  He 
could  only  assure  the  noble  Lord  that, 
in  every  case  which  had  come  before 
him  having  made  every  possible  inquiry, 
both  at  the  Horse-Guards  and  from  his 
right  hon.  Friend  near  him,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  since  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wycombe  gave  notice  of  his  mo- 
tion, he  could  not  find  a  single  instance 
in  which  any  officer  of  the  army  had  been 
brought  to  a  court-martial  because  he  had 
been  wanting  in  courage  to  fight  a  duel. 
On  the  jcontrary,  the  cases  in  which  trials 
growing  out  of  transactions  of  this  kind 
had  occurred,  were  cases  in  which  the  per- 
2  C 
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sons  brought  to  trial  had  stooped  to  dis- 
graceful conduct*  and  did  not  dare  to 
vindicate  himself.  He  must  withhold 
from  the  noble  Lord  any  further  statement 
as  to  the  pension  to  the  widow  of  Col. 
Fawcett ;  but  he  trusted  that  he  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  House,  when  the  matter 
was  bropght  before  it,  that  he  had  acted  as 
his  duty  required.  He  was  the  person  re* 
sponsible  for  the  step  that  had  been  taken 
and  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  show 
that  the  discretion  he  had  exercised  had 
been  a  proper  one. 

Colonel  Fox  said,  he  would  grant,  that 
officers  were  seldom  brought  to  a  court- 
martial  for  not  fighting  duels,  but  he 
would  ask  if  instances  were  not  well  known 
in  which  the  Sovereign  had  disi^ensed  with 
the  services  of  officers  for  the  only  reason 
being  that  they  had  been  put  into  Coventry 
for  not  fighting  a  duel?  That  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  disposed  of, 
and  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject knew  it  well. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said»  the  gallant  officer, 
whose  conduct  in  that  House  was  always 
very  fair,  had  made  a  statement  which 
quite  astonished  him,  when  he  declared 
that  the  Sovereign  of  the  country  was  a 
party  indirectly  to  punishing  officers  who 
refused  to  fight  a  duel,  by  telling  them 
that  their  services  were  dispensed  with. 
He  knew  no  instances  of  that  description ; 
he  had  known  instances  in  which  quarrels 
had  taken  place,  in  which  duels  had  been 
fought,  and  where  it  was  necessary  for  the 
harmony  of  the  regiment  that  certain  offi- 
cers should  be  removed  from  it.  But  he 
would  tell  the  noble  Lord  and  the  gallant 
offider  that  if  they  persisted  in  pushing  the 
question  to  this  extremity,  if  they  wuhed 
to  assume  that  restrictions  and  restraints 
were  to  be  imposed  on  officers  of  the  army 
to  which  other  members  of  the  community 
were  not  to  be  subject,  no  legislation 
of  so  unjust  a  character  would  satisfy 
the  Army.  Instead  of  extirpating  the 
evil  of  which  all  complained,  he  was 
convinced  the  noble  Lord  would  aggra- 
vate it.  All  you  could  do  until  the 
general  voice  of  the  community  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord — ^and  he  (Sir  Henry 
Hardinge).  for  his  part  fully  adopted  the 
noble  Loi4's  views,  that  duelling  ought  to 
be  put  down — all  you  could  do  was  to  mo- 
dify the  eviU  When  you  had  done  that, 
the  country  would  go  with  you.  He  would 
•ay  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  more 
duelling  in  the  army  than  among  other 
portions  of  the  community.      He  would 


instance  the  noble  corps  of  the  Royal  Ar« 
tillery,  at  Woolwich,  in  which  he  believed 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  with  sixty  or 
seventy  officers  sitting  down  to  dinner  eveiy 
day  at  the  mess,  not  a  single  duel  bad  oe^ 
curred.  Government  were  anxious  to  take 
every  possible  step  to  discourage  and  sup- 
press the  practice  of  duelling  in  the  Army ; 
and  when  such  unhappy  cases  as  those  of 
Lieutenant  Munro  and  Colonel  Fawcett 
occurred,  it  was  their  duty  to  watch  and 
see  whether  they  could  take  any  course  to 
correct  the  propensity  to  have  recourse  to 
this  mode  of  adjusting  disputes.  But  as  to 
the  noble  Lord's  statement,  he  might  say 
he  had  never  heard  from  any  hon.  Memb^ 
of  that  House  remarks  which  contained  a 
greater  portion  of  exaggeration. 

Sir  A.  L.  Hay  would  not  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  pension.  There  were  courts 
of  honour  attached  to  every  regiment,  to 
which  appeals  ought  to  be  made  in  such 
cases.  Was  the  stigma  to  be  removed  Iw 
the  person  going  before  a  Court-martial, 
and  shielding  himself  under  that  court  T 
He  denied  the  fact.  The  question  was 
beset  with  difficulties.  It  was  asserted 
that  there  were  more  duels  in  the  army 
than  in  civil  society.  He  did  not  think  that 
such  was  the  ease.  This  was  a  question 
which  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  lightly. 
It  must  pot  be  forgotten  that  there  Were 
connected  with  this  matter  circumstances 
allied  with  the  best  interests  of  the  State, 
upon  which  it  was  not  so  easy  to  legis- 
late ;  and  it  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  believed  the  Army  might  be  placed 
on  a  different  footing,  and  that  duelling 
might  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Beraa/ wished  to  know  whether  the 
subject  of  duelling  was  now  to  be  dis- 
cussed, or  whether  it  was  to  be  postponed 
until  Monday,  when  his  hon.  relative  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a 
Motion  to  the  House.  A  wide  field  had 
been  to-night  opened  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Sunderland ;  but  if  this 
discussion  was  pot  to  terminate  to-night, 
it  would  be  better  that  pot  one  word  more 
should  be  said  about  it.  The  question  was 
one  which  not  merelr  affected  pfficers  in 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  but  it 
was  one  which  affected  the  country  sit 
large*  There  were  upon  the  Statute-book 
laws  which  pronounced  the  offence  of 
duelling  to  be  murder;  bat  juries  evaded 
the  law,  and  Judges  gave  the  go-by  to  it 
The  subject  was  much  too  large  to  be  dit- 
cussed  upon  one  vote  of  the  Army  Esti- 
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matef.  Tilt  qaestioo  of  daellmg  ought, 
iq  bis  judgipenty  U>  form  a  substantive 
IVIotion,  and  ought  not  to  be  discussed, 
op  the  vote  of  an  amount  of  money 
for  Widows'  Pensions.  He  hoped,  there-* 
fore,  any  further  discussion  on  the  question 
wouid  new  be  waved. 

Dr.  NichoU  said,  that  having  been  ap. 
pealed  to  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Sunderland,  he  begged  to  state  that  in 
the  case  mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord  he 
(Dr.  Nicholl)  had  found  fault  with  the 
finding  of  the  Court-martial,  because  the 
oflTence  charged  was  that  of  not  reporting 
the  matter  to  the  Commanding- officer 
(which  was  a  military  offence),  and  on  that 
ground  he,  as  Judge  Advocate,  had  re- 
commended the  proceedings  to  bo  revised. 

Mr.  P.  Borthwick  thought^  that  as  at 
present  advised,  it  was  most  unjustifiable 
to  visit  upon  the  widow  of  Colonel  Pawcett 
the  puniihipentof  withholding  her  pension. 
That  unfortunate  lady  was  the  last  person 
in  the  world  who  ought  to  suffer  for  the 
faults  of  others. 

Vispouni  Howick  briefjv  replied.  He 
could  not  but  complain  or  the  miserable 
spirit  of  personality  in  which  the  right 
hop.  and  gallant  O^cer  the  Secretary-at- 
\V^r  bad  indulged.  The  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  given  no  answer  to  the 
arp;ument9  he  had  subrnitted  to  the  Com* 
mitt^e  on  the  present  occasion.  The  right 
Hon.  9nc|  gallant  Officer  had  turned  to  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  asked  him,  why,  if  it  was 
DQt  sufficient  to  put  down  duelling,  be 
had  QQt  altered  it  f  If  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  thought  it  right  and  be- 
coming to  raise  that  question,  he  (Lord 
Howick)  would  at  once  give  bis  answer. 
Diiring  the  time  he  had  the  hopogr  to 
fill  the  office  of  Secretary-at-War  he  had 
never  been  called  upon  to  consider  the 
case  of  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  a  duel,  but  if  the  exercise 
of  that  painful  discretion  had  devolved 
upon  him,  be  would  not  have  adyised 
the  suspension  of  the  pension  to  the 
widow,  unless  he  had  been  at  the  same 
time  prepared  to  put  down  duelling  in 
the  Army.  At  present  an  officer  had 
the  alternatlva  of  being  sent  to  Coventry 
or  becoming  involved  in  a  duel ;  one 
course  or  other  ought  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Government. 

Captain  Bernal  hoped  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  the  Secretary  at  War, 
would  not  be  tempted  to-night  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  such 


vast  interest.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  the  attack  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
upon  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
the  Secretary  at  War  was  most  unfair. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Offi- 
cer would  maintain  a  judicious  silence* 
The  question  was  one  upon  which  four  or 
five  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
Members  of  the  House  were  anxious  to 
declare  their  sentiments,  and  as  the  sub- 
ject would  on  Monday  regularly  come  on 
for  discussion,  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  was  justified  in  giving 
no  answer  to  the  attack  made  upon  him 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sun- 
derland. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  observed,  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite  had  talked  of  miserable 
personalities.  Now,  he  appealed  to  every 
hon.  Member  who  heard  him,  whether  the 
whole  amount  of  his  attack  upon  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  confined  to  this — that  you, 
who  were  five  years  in  office,  did  not  rec- 
tify errors  which  you  expect  those  who 
have  been  only  two  years  and  a  quarter  in 
power  and  authority  to  have  corrected. 
The  noble  Lord  had  exhibited  a  degree  of 
ill-temper  which  was  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances. 

Lprd  J.  Mannert  entertained  a  strong 
conviction,  that  any  attempt  to  establish 
a  Court  of  Honour  must  fail.  He  was 
sure  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  to  le- 
gislation for  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  which 
could  only  be  put  an  end  to  by  popular 
feeling. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  several  other 
Votes. 

Supply — Ordnancb  Estimates.]  Cap- 
tain Boldero,  in  bringing  forward  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates,  wished  to  o0er  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  Votes  he  should 
propose.  The  fourth  Vote  was  for  the  sa- 
laries of  Barrack-masters  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  a  Vote  which  from  its  na- 
ture could  not  vary  much  from  year  to  year, 
but  there  was  a  small  diminution  this  year 
above  the  last  of  168/.  That  would  have 
been  increased  to  571/.,  but  for  the  neces* 
sity  of  sending  out  a  barrack  establishment 
to  China.  The  fifth  Vote  was  for  Ordnance 
works  and  repairs  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Colonies,  the  building  and  repair  of 
barracks,  barrack-masters'  expenditure  and 
allowances,  and  other  matters  *of  the  like 
nature,  624,615/.  He  admitted  the  ex- 
penditure was  heavy  under  this  head,  but 
the^  great  amount  of  the  Vote  arose  from 
circumstances  over  which  the  Ordnance 
2Ct 
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Department  had  no  control.  Last  summer 
the  West  Indies  had  been  visited  by  a  se- 
vere earthquake,  which  had  fallen  particu- 
larly heavy  on  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
buildings  of  every  kind  had  been  over- 
thrown, and,  among  the  rest,  tlie  Ordnance 
buildings.  Similar  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred m  the  island  of  Zante,  where  the 
military  hospital  had  been  destroyed.  Then 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a  battery, 
standing  on  the  sea  shore,  of  very  great 
importance,  as  it  commanded  Cape  Town, 
had  had  one  ilank  injured  by  the  sea.  Ano- 
ther unfortunate  occurrence  was  the  lire  at 
Norwich  barracks,  one  wing  of  which  had 
been  totally  destroyed.  This  was  the  effect 
of  mere  accident ;  some  children  had  been 
playing  with  lucifer  matches,  and,  though 
it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  great 
part  of  the  building  was  burnt  down  before 
the  fire  could  be  put  a  stop  to.  During 
last  year,  also,  the  Ordnance  powder  es- 
tablishment at  Waltham  was  much  injured 
by  an  explosion,  in  consequence  of  which 
not  only  much  property  was  destroyed,  but, 
he  regretted  to  say,  seven  lives  were  lost. 
The  expense  of  adapting  three  or  four 
houses  to  the  purposes  of  the  establishment 
had  been  estimated,  and  the  necessary  ex> 
penditure,  he  had  ascertained  by  a  visit, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  8,000/.  or 
10,000/L  At  Chatham,  the  Medway  bad 
undermined  a  gun- wharf,  which  would  ren- 
der necessary  an  outlay  of  6,000/.  or  7,000/. 
Another  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  rendered  this  vote  necessary  was  the 
fire  at  the  Tower,  which  consumed  60,000 
square  feet  of  flooring  in  the  armoury  there. 
Then  all  the  military  stores  in  Tooley-street 
had  been  removed  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
Tower,  but  in  consequence  of  the  fire  ad- 
ditional storeroom  became  requisite — the 
stores  could  not  be  classified — they  could 
not  be  properly  preserved — they  could 
not  classify — a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  in- 
dispensable. It  was  proposed  to  pull  down 
the  Tower  barracks  which  were  in  a  di» 
lapidated  state^  and  to  convert  other  parts 
of  them  into  storehouses.  On  the  highest 
ground  within  the  Tower  it  was  intended 
to  construct  barracks  with  the  entire  ap- 
probation of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
There  was  only  one  work  more  of  any  im- 
portance that  was  proposed  for  the  ensuing 
year-— viz.,  the  construction  of  barracks  in 
the  Isle  of  France.  They  paid  annually 
5,000/.  to  keep  those  barracks  in  order.  It 
was  intended  to  convert  4,000/.  of  that  sum 
to  this  purpose  this  year,  which  would  re- 
duce the  expense  of  the  building  to  10,000/. 
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The  sixth  Vote  was  for  Military  and  Civil 
Contingencies,  and  in  it  was  a  large  reduction 
of  64,000/.  on  last  year's  estimate,  although 
an  amount  of  34,639/.  had  been  transferred 
to  the  Ordnance  by  Treasury  Minutes  in 
the  latter  end  of  last  year,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Commissariat  De* 
partment.  On  the  tenth  Vote,  for  Com- 
missariat Supplies,  on  which  there  had  been 
a  great  reduction,  he  would  say  with  respect 
to  the  case  of  married  officers,  who  lived  out 
of  barracks  of  their  own  free  will,  and  not 
because  there  was  not  accommodation  for 
them  in  the  barracks — with  regard  to  whom 
it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  complaint, 
that  they  did  not  receive  the  same  allow- 
ances of  fuel  and  light,  as  those  officers 
did  who  were  obliged  to  live  out  of  bar- 
racks when  there  was  not  room  for  them— 
that  a  decision  (he  was  happy  to  state)  had 
been  arrived  at  which  would  affi)rd  another 
proof  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  took 
an  interest  in  all  that  was  connected  with 
the  comfort  of  the  officers  in  the  service. 
In  future  no  stores  of  any  kind  would 
be  delivered  without  the  barracks.  It  was 
intended  to  substitute  a  commuted  allow- 
ance, and  that  all  officers,  whether  their 
residence  without  the  barracks  was  forced 
or  voluntary,  being  married,  should  be  put 
on  the  same  footing.  He  would  only  add, 
that  the  reduction  in  the  expense  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  since  the  present 
Government  had  come  in  was  no  less  than 
303,483/. 

On  the  first  Vote,  that  127,043/1  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  to  defray  the 
charge  for  Salaries  to  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance, 

Dr.  Bowring  regretted  that  one  general 
rule  was  not  observed  in  drawing  up  the 
Public  Estimates.  He  thought  the  Colonies 
ought  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  de- 
fence. The  Ionian  Islands  were  the  only 
colonies  which  contributed  from  their  pub- 
lic revenue  for  this  object.  He  believed 
that  if  they  put  into  the  hands  of  the  colo- 
nists a  little  more  self-government  they 
would  be  disposed  to  pay  more  of  their  own 
expenses. 

Sir  H,  Douglas  said,  he  appealed  for 
relief  from  this  contribution  in  favour  of 
an  interesting  and  peculiar  people,  thrown 
back  at  this  time  of  day,  by  the  remarkable 
vicissitudes  in  their  history, for  regeneration, 
in  their  social,  moral,and  political  condition, 
and  to  whom  we  had  solemnly  pledged  a 
peculiar  and  paternal  solicitude.  Pla^  on 
the  confines  of  civilisation,  these  interesting 
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Islands  presented  a  wide  and  noble  field  fur 
improvement^  when  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  a  Christian  power.  But  it 
would  ever  be  considered  a  stain  in  the 
history  of  Venice,  and  he  must  say  in  that 
of  other  Christian  States^  that  whilst  the 
Ionian  Islands  were  used  for  maritime  and 
'military,  and  even  for  spiritual  purposes,  as 
the  bulwarks  of  Christiaoity  against  the 
Infidels,  no  monument  should  have  been 
raised,  to  commemorate  the  possession  which 
the  Venetian  Government  so  long  held,  of 
those  Islands,  by  any  act  which  could  show 
that,  with  real  Christian  spirit,  they  attend- 
ed paternally  to  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  general 
amelioration  of  those  most  interesting 
Islands.  This  was  a  duty  which  had  de- 
volved upon  this  great  country.  The  glory 
and  honour  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  the 
credit  of  the  Government,  the  character  of 
the  country  were  at  stake.  We  had  under 
our  protecting  wing  an  interesting,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  inhabiting  a  fair  and  classical  re- 
gion. All  the  sympathies  and  associations 
— classical,  historical,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  we  imbibed  in  our  youth,  and  should 
carry  with  us  to  our  graves — taught  us  to  re- 
gard with  deep  interest,  that  peculiar  people, 
whose  destinies  we  hold  in  trust  for  good 
or  for  evil — for  our  glory,  or  to  our  shame. 
He  should  startle  the  House,  shock  the  coun- 
try, and  wound  the  character  of  any  Bri- 
tish Government,  were  he  to  tell  of  the  sa- 
crifices and  privations  which  were  endured 
to  enable  the  Ionian  Government  to  liqui- 
date the  fixed  tribute  which  they  were  bound 
to  pay,  and  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
the  exaction  of  this  bond,  retarded  amelio- 
ration in  the  general  condition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  [Ixrd  Stanley  here  said,  "  It  is 
done.3.  Done  !  when  done  ?  why  was  he 
not  told  of  it  ?  He  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mittee whether  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  having 
represented  the  case  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
as  now  briefly  stated,  in  1838  to  Lord 
Glenelg,  in  1838  to  Lord  Normanby,  and 
in  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  to  Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell, and  in  1842  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Stanley — 
having,  too,  on  his  request,  not  called  for 
the  production  of  Papers  which,  by  an 
order  of  the  last  session,  were  forthcoming, 
be  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  appealed  to  the  Com- 
mittee, whether  the  noble  Lord  had  treated 
him  either  as  a  supporter  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  as  a  friend  of  the  noble 
Lord's,  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and 
therefore,  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  would  go 
through  the  caae  he  had  in  band,  without 


now  heeding  what  the  noble  Lord  had  said. 
No  one  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Ionian  Islands  could,  for  a  mo. 
ment,  doubl  that  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
and  anomalous  condition  of  those  Islands, 
and  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  Ionian 
people,  had  not  been  considered  as  they 
ought  to  have  been.  Those  Islands  are 
not,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bolton  has  inadvertently  said,  colonies. 
They  are  placed  in  a  middle  state,  between 
the  colonial  and  perfectly  free  independent 
state,  without  having,  in  some  important 
respects,  the  advantages  of  either.  Their 
productions  are  treated  as  foreign  produc- 
tions, although  their  ships* are  admitted  to 
all  the  privileges  of  British  vessels.  An  enor- 
mous duty,  no  less  than  19^  per  cent,  is 
imposed  on  the  export  of  those  productions, 
to  enable  the  Ionian  Government  to  meet 
its  obligations.  That  source  of  revenue  has 
failed,  by  the  diminution  in  price  from 
about  74  dollars  to  about  18  per  1000  lbs., 
whilst  the  duty  levied  on  the  import  of 
those  productions  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  upwards  of  130  per  cent  on  their  prime 
cost.  The  progress  of  improvement  of 
every  description  in  the  Ionian  Islands  is 
vastly  retarded,  and  in  some  cases  thrown 
back,  by  the  exaction  of  this  bond.  The 
appropriations  for  public  instruction  are 
diminished;  the  public  roads  are  falling 
into  dilapidation  and  decay.  There  is  no 
prison  in  Corfu;  for  want  of  that  most 
essential  institution,  an  old  fort  is  used  as  a 
receptacle  for  offenders,  convicts,  and  crimi- 
nals of  every  age  and  description,  without  the 
possibility  of  classification  or  discipline.  Lu- 
natics were  the  inmates  of  prisons,  associated 
with  criminals  and  felons,  fur  want  of  a  lu- 
natic asylum,  until  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas) 
converted  another  old  fort  into  a  receptacle 
for  those  unhappy  beings  ;  and  nothing 
has  yet  been  done,  from  want  of  means, 
to  provide  a  suitable  building  and  establish- 
ment, in  lieu  of  those  temporary  expe- 
dients. Every  practicable  exertion  had 
been  made  by  the  Ionian  Government  to 
reduce  the  expenditure,  and  to  increase 
the  revenue,  to  enable  the  Ionian  States 
to  pay  this  enormous  fixed  tribute,  and  the 
other  charges  for  British  protection.  He 
objected  to  this,  not  only  in  amount,  but 
in  principle.  It  was  the  worst  of  all 
principles  to  make  the  governed  the 
debtors  of  the  government.  He  (Sir  H, 
Douglas)  must  advert  to  another  sad  part 
of  this  case.  To  give  effect  to  an  act 
passed  in  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Lord 
Nugent,  be  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  had  insti* 
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tuted  a  poor.house  and  hou8eK>f- indus- 
try at  Corfu,  for  the  reception  of  men- 
dicants, so  numerous  in  the  Islands,  and 
ether  destitute  persons.  That  establish- 
ment had  been  abolished,  since  his  (Sir  H. 
Douglas's)  departure,  although  it  contained 
three  paupers  upwards  of  ninety  years  of 
age,  six  upwards  of  eighty,  and  many  other 
destitute  persons,  far  advanced  in  life.  He 
(Sir  H.  Douglas)  did  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  expressly  ordered 
this  to  be  done ;  but  he  did  mean  to  say, 
that  the  instructions  to  pay  up  the  con- 
tribution—to insist  upon  our  bond,  were 
60  stringent,  as  to  render  this,  and  other 
sacrifices  necessary.  On  these  grounds,  he 
(Sir  H.  Douglas)  would  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee, to  the  Government,  and  to  the 
country,  for  some  abatement  and  mitigation 
of  these  rates  and  terms.  He  advisd  and 
implored  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
extend  relief  to  the  Ionian  Islands  before 
it  became  too  late.  The  present,  certainly, 
were  not  times  of  danger,  but  times  of 
danger  might  come ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
to  he  hoped  that  Ministers  would  adopt 
the  course  he  recommended^  as  likely  to 
prove  most  creditable  to  themselves,  beneficial 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  which  would 
ensure  to  this  country,  the  everlasting  gra- 
titude of  the  Ionian  people. 

Mr.  IV.  Williams  observed,  that  the 
Estimates  of  the  present  year  were  less  by 
a  sum  of  9,000/.  than  those  of  last  year, 
and  that,  at  least,  might  be  said  to  Ibrm  a 
just  ground  of  congratulation,  even  small 
as  the  amount  of  the  saving  was ;  for 
9,000/.  certainly  was  but  a  small  sum 
compared  with  1,800,000/.  He  regretted 
to  see  that  more  new  barracks  were  to  be 
built.  Thus  there  was  a  sum  of  117,000/. 
for  new  barracks  at  Manchester,  and 
26,000/.  For  new  barracks  at  Newport, 
and  there  were  to  be  new  buildings  at  Li- 
verpool, for  the  expense  of  which  no  sum 
was  mentioned,  but  of  course  the  buildings 
would  cost  something. 

Captain  Boldero  said,  it  had  been 
thought  desirable  to  enlarge  certain  docks 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  the  use  of  a  battery 
belonging  to  the  Government  was  found 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  parties 
interested  in  the  docks  proposed  to  take 
the  battery  from  the  Government,  and 
build  another  in  lieu  of  it,  and  thus  the 
public  would  not  be  put  to  any  expense. 

Captain  Pecheli  said,  that  as  they  were 
npon  the  subject  of  barracks,  he  should 
mention  an  outrage  which  had  been  com* 
mitted  by  certain  of  the  soldiers  who  were 


quartered  at  barracks  io  the  towti  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent.  He  shoultl 
not  say  anything  about  the  decitidn  of  the 
Court  of  Law  to  Which  the  subject  bud 
been  submitted,  beyond  observing,  that 
the  parties  had  been  subjected  to  severe 
punishment.  It  would  be  in  the  recolleii- 
tion  of  the  House,  that  when  a  statement 
was  first  made  on  the  matter,  it  was  inti- 
mated that  the  suffering  parties  would  be 
recompensed  by  the  comrades  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  inflicted  this  grievous  injury 
upon  them.  He  understood  that  50/.  or 
60/.  would  hardly  repair  the  damage  which 
had  been  done.  The  poor  man  who  had 
been  attacked  had  had  his  goods  destroyed 
— his  lodgers  would  no  longer  remain  with 
him,  and  the  injuries  which  he  had  re- 
ceived disabled  him  from  the  performance 
of  his  usual  duties,  tt  was  said  that  re- 
compense would  be  made,  and  that  state- 
ment no  doubt  had  its  weight  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  whea 
sentence  was  passed  upon  the  parties  ac- 
cused. They  had  been  sentenced  to  ten 
months'  imprisonment  and  hard  labour-* 
that  was  a  severe  sentence,  but  the  crine 
which  they  had  committed  was  a  great 
crime,  and  the  partiei  injured  were  now 
severe  sufferers.  He  hoped,  that  under 
these  circumstances,  something  would  be 
done  for  them. 

Sir  H,  Hardinge  said,  that  several  of  the 
soldiersof  the  regiment  in  question  had  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  their  comrades  in 
this  case  highly  reprehensible,  and  had  in- 
tended to  raise  a  subscription  with  the 
view  of  compenstiting  the  injured  parties. 
The  attorney  who  had  been  employed  by 
those  parties  had  sought  for  and  obtained 
a  retnedy  by  means  of  the  Crimihal  Ltw. 
He  pursued  that  sort  of  remedy  to  the  Qt» 
most  extent  of  the  law ;  and  now  there 
was  reason  to  believe,  that  three  of  the 
parties  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced, 
had  nothing  whatever  io  do  with  the  riot. 
The  House  must  see  that  t^o  one  could 
force  the  regiment  to  carry  out  their  origi- 
nal intention  of  setting  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription. 

Mr.  Aglionby  was  sorry  to  heat  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  say,  that 
three  of  the  parties  were  innocent.  It  was 
a  statement  calculated  to  do  much  injury. 
He  hoped  that  neither  that  nor  the  con- 
duct of  the  attorney  would  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  soldiers  doing  what  they 
in  the  first  instance  had  intended. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  replied,  that  the  attor* 
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wj  had  conducted  himself  towards  the 
Gommanding  officer  io  a  very  oflTensive 
manner,  and  that  his  conduct  was  roost 
improper;  but  he  never  meant  to  say  that 
those  circumstances  would  at  all  influence 
the  conduct  of  the  re§;imeDt  towards  the 
parties  injured. 

Mr.  Aglioniy  would  thus  appeal  to  the 
regiment  from  his  place  in  Parliament  on 
behalf  of  men  who  were  foreignerSf  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  this  country, 
and  who  placed  their  case  in  the  hands  of 
an  attorney,  who  took  proceedings  under 
the  Criminal  Law.  It  was  his  opinion^ 
that  the  officers,  for  the  sake  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  regiment,  ought  to  join  in  the 
sobscriptioD,  and  fully  compensate  the 
suffering  parties. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  several  other 
Votes. 

House  resumed* 

House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven  o'clock. 

HOUSE  OP   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  11,  1844. 

Hmons.]    Bivlb,     PvhUc^^V'  Landlord  and  Tenuit 

Law  AmwidimnL 
PrimU.-^'  Sdiuslerli  NatuiBlliatiaii. 

S*-  aad  pMnd  :~MariuisU'i  NaturaliaUao. 

PnmoifB  PRSMXTIB.  By  the  Eari  of  Radnor,  firom  In- 
taabiCBnliof  the  Coanty  of  Somenet,  te  CuTour  of  Free 
Tndfr—By  the  Duke  oT  Buodeugh,  from  Nobleoien 
and  othen  of  Uie  County  of  Elgin  and  ForreB,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Ridunond,  fiom  GuUdford,  Edinboigh, 
Selkirk,  and  Rozbuigluhiie,  tat  Agricultnral  Pnteetion. 
—  By  Und  Broughain,  ftom  Rev.  W.  H.  Turner,  tat 
Ezemptian  flrom  the  KcdeelaiHcal  Courts  Bill.— By  Lord 
Camoyt,  from  Wigan,  oomplaining  of  Jury  on  the  State 
Trials.— From  Bresham,  agrinst  Union  of  Sees  of  St. 
Aoaph  md  BasogjOt,  and  in  Ikvour  of  Bhfaopik  at  Man- 


Free  Trade — Corn  Law  AorrATioN.^ 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  roae  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  the  county  of  Somerset,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  taxation  of  the  country  should  be  placed 
on  a  more  equable  and  equitable  basis.  He 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  present 
this  petition,  because  he  wished  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  stating  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  it  which  he  thought  were 
worthy  of  observation.  The  petition  was 
agreed  to  at  a  meetine  presided  over  by 
the  High  Sheriff,  and  which  had  been 
called  for  by  a  requisition  very  numerously 
signed  by  freeholders.  The  meeting,  was 
called  for  a  very  different  object  than  that 
wrhich  was  the  result  of  it.  It  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  passbg  resolutions  in 
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favour  of  what  was  called  protection.  That 
was  the  avowed  object  of  the  meeting.  A 
motion  was  made  in  support  of  legislative 
protection,  considerable  discussion  took 
place  upon  it,  and  an  amendment,  embody- 
ing Free  Trade  principles,  was  submitted. 
This  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and,  as  de- 
cided bv  the  High  Sheriff^  it  was  lost ;  the 
original  resolution  in  favour  of  protection 
being  declared  by  him  to  be  carried.  [Lord 
Brougham  :  '*  The  High  Sheriff  had  no 
doubt  of  it."]  On  this,  parties  became 
dissatisfied,  and  much  altercation  ensued. 
The  Sheriff  was  requested  to  put  the  resolu- 
tion a  second  time,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
But  in  consequence  of  this,  when  a  petition 
to  Parliament,  embodying  the  resolution 
was  broue^t  forward,  a  petition,  embody- 
ing Free  Trade  principles,  was  also  brought 
forward  by  way  of  amendment.  This 
amended  petition  was  carried  by  a  very 
laree  majority,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed 
to  tne  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  other 
resolutions,  in  a  similar  sense,  passed  with 
successively  increasing  majorities.  These 
were  the  circumstances,  as  represented  to 
him*  In  general,  it  happened  unfortunately 
that  the  protectionist  party  objected  to  dis- 
cussion. Their  meetings  were  select  and 
exclusive.  This  he  could  speak  to  from 
personal  experience;  for  only  the  other 
day  he  went  to  a  meeting  called  (as  the 
notice  said)  to  discuss  this  question;  but 
when  he  got  there  he  received  an  intima- 
tion that  it  was  of  a  private  character,  and 
he  consequently  withdrew  at  once.  The 
Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been  accused 
of  sending  their  emissaries  through  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  creating  discord 
disunion,  and  incendiarism.  Now,  he  de- 
nied distinctly  and  emphatically  that  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  was  at  all  capable 
of  any  such  act  as  that  of  forming  any  so- 
ciety that  would  have  such  a  tendency 
and  he  defied  any  one  to  show  that 
they  had  ever,  by  word  or  deed,  merited 
such  an  accusation.  [The  Duke  of  Rich'- 
mond :  "  They  denounced  the  landlords."]] 
At  the  protection  meetings  very  gross 
abuse  had  been  uttered  against  the  mem. 
hers  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  but 
they  need  not  mind  that,  for  haiS  words 
broke  no  bones,  and  he  did  not  know  that 
much  harm  was  done  except  to  those  who 
used  them  ;  but  he  thought  the  attention 
of  the  Government  ought  to  be  directed  to 
the  language  used  by  some  Gentlemen 
which  went  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary 
abuse.  Mr.  Newdigate,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  bad  made  statements 
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at  a  meeting  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  re- 
peated them  at  a  meeting  in  Uxbridge,  to 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  direct 
such  notice.     He  said, 

<*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  repeating  what 
I  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Anti  Com  Law  League,  that 
body  is  extensively  impHcated  in  the  distur- 
bances  which  have  taken  place  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  I  said  that  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  from  the  knowledge  which  I  ob- 
tained as  suchy  and  every  one  who  knows  roe 
must  be  aware  that  I  should  not  have  stated  it 
unless  I  knew  it.  The  Anti  Corn  Law  League 
is  mixed  up  with  the  most  seditious  characters, 
and  their  object  is  to  create  confusion  and 
discord  throughout  the  land/' 

That  was  what  was  said  by  the  Member 
fur  North  Warwickshire.  Hther  this  was 
literally  and  truly  a  fact,  or  it  was  an  ex- 
aggeration. If  it  was  an  exaggeration,  it 
was  in  his  opinion  most  unjustifiable  to  be 
thus  holding  up  people  to  blame  in  this  sort 
of  way ;  but  if  it  was  a  fact,  then  he  should 
like  to  know  whether  this  Gentleman  had 
communicated  it  to  the  Government,  be- 
cause it  would  not  be  measuring  out  equal 
justice  to  punish  the  poor  artizan  and  ope- 
rative, and  to  let  the  rich  go  scot  free  if 
they  were  guilty*  He  knew  not  whether 
the  object  was,  as  had  been  hinted,  to  let 
them  go  on,  as  in  Ireland^  that  they  might 
be  tridi  for  conspiracy.  If  that  were  the 
policy  he  did  not  much  admire  it.  At  a  late 
meeting  at  Uxbridge,  Mr.  Newdigate  re- 
peated the  language  he  had  quoted. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond:  He  had  used 
it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Government  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  who  might 
have  denied  it  if  it  was  not  true. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  had  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Government,  but  if  it  had  been 
in  the  presence  of  the  leaders  of  the  League, 
he  was  confident  they  would  have  been  able 
tocontradict  it.  Accusations  of  a  similar  kind 
had  been  made  by  a  noble  Lord,  a  Member 
of  that  House  (the  Earl  of  Harewood)  at 
a  meeting  in  Yorkshire.  He  had  informed 
that  noble  Lord  of  his  intention  to  bring 
this  subject  forward,  and  had  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  receipt  of  his  letter ;  so 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  was  not  now  present 
he  (Lord  Radnor)  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  his  absence.  The  noble  Lord  accused 
the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  of  incendiarism. 
He  said> 

"  There  are  other  views  in  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  Agitation  than  meet  the  public  eye.  What 
happened  the  other  day  to  a  farmer  in  Lin« 


colnshire  or  Norfolk,  I  forget  which.  He  at- 
tended a  meeting  and  openly  stated  his  opi- 
nions against  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
which  every  man  has  a  right  to  do,  when  his 
stacks  and  his  crops  were  burnt  that  night. 
No  man  in  bis  senses  can  dopbt  the  intention 
of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League." 

Thus,  although  he  did  not  state  it  in  direct 
terms,  the  noble  Lord  raised  an  inference 
that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  had  in- 
stigated an  act  of  incendiarism.  Was  it 
right  that  such  serious  accusations  as  these 
should  be  lightly  made  ?  A  clergyman,  at  a 
meeting  at  Stamford,  and  another  at  North, 
ampton,  made  similar  accusations.  Now,  he 
repeated,  that  although  there  might  be  fool- 
ish persons  on  both  sides,  the  leaders  of  th* 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  were  as  incapable 
as  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  referred  of  inciting  to  the 
commission  of  crime,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  that  all  the  arguments  used  by  the  pro- 
tection Gentlemen  were  much  more  likely 
to  excite  the  burning  of  stacks  than  any 
used  by  the  Anti*>Corn-Law  League.  That 
body  endeavoured  to  make  com  plentiful 
and  cheap,  but  the  protectionists  told  the 
people  that  they  would  be  better  for  corn 
being  dear,  and  the  labourers  were  thus  en* 
couraged  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  corn 
in  order  to  produce  that  dearness  which 
they  were  told  was  beneficial  to  them.  They 
had  quite  acuteness  enough  and  sufficient 
knowledge  of  political  economy  to  know, 
that  to  make  com  scarce  was  to  make 
it  dear ;  and  this  is  what  they  were 
told  was  good  for  them.  He  thought 
it  was  lamentable  that  it  should  be 
propounded  at  pro-Corn- Law  meetings 
that  Free  Trade  was  a  delusion,  and  that 
a  noble  Duke  opposite,  a  Member  of  the 
Government  should  have  become  a  member 
or  a  subscriber  to  that  association.  [The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch :  You  are  quite  mis- 
taken.]] He  was  glad  to  hear  that.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  noble  Duke  had  sub- 
scribed 100/.  to  one  of  those  instittitious : 
and  he  was  now  glad  to  hear  that  it  was 
not  true.  However,  it  was  lamentable 
that  persons  of  high  rank  should  go  about 
the  country  stating  that  Free  Trade  was  a 
delusion,  and  persuading  unfortunate 'arti« 
zans,  such  as  those  from  whom  a  memorial 
would  be  presented  on  a  future  occasion, 
that  their  sufferings  arose  from  Free  Trade. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Government 
ought  to  pronounce  distinctly  its  opinion 
on  Free  Trade,  and  to  follow  out  its  own 
principles  truly  and  honestly.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  presenting  the  petition. 
Lord  Portman  begged  leave^  u  cou« 
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nected  with  the  county  of  Somerset,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  petition.     He 
thought  there  would  be  no  difference  be- 
tween his  noble  Friend  and  himself  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  petition  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  present  al  the  time 
when  the  question  was  put,  nor  would  there 
be  any  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  re- 
solution directly  contradictory  having  been 
carried  subsequently,  and  that  the  petition 
was  then  agreed  to  which  had  now  been 
presented  by  the  noble  Earl.     He  was  quite 
sure  the  noble  Earl's  brother*  the   High 
Sheriff,  had  exercised  his  judgment  in  the 
purest  manner,  and  was  convinced  that  in 
each  case  he  was  right  in  his  decision,  and 
be  had  not  since  stated  that  he  was  shaken 
in  his  decision  as  to  the  first  resolution. 
But  the  noble  Earl  asked  how,  then,  was  it 
that  the  first    petition  was  carried,  by  a 
large  majority,  and  that  the  subsequent  pe- 
tition had   also  been  carried?     The  fact 
was,    the  party    of  the   Anti-Corn-Law 
League  were  better  organized  than  the 
opposite  party.    The  fanners  had  conceived 
they  had  done  all  that  was  required  of  them 
by  holding  up  their  hands  for  the  original 
Motion,  and  they  found  it  by  no  means 
convenient  to  stand  the  hustling  and  jost- 
ling— ^he  wished  to  use  no  stronger  terms — 
which  it  was  found  desirable  to  practise  in 
order  to  get  those  in  front  of  the  High 
Sheriff  who  had  not  been  there  before,  and 
many  retired,  conceiving,  as  they  had  every 
reason  to  do,  that  there  would  be  no  fur- 
ther proceedings  taken.   The  petition  might 
certainly  be  received  as  the  petition  of  the 
High   Sheriff  presiding  at  a  meeting  of 
3,000  persons  out  of  a  population  of  half  a 
million ;  and  such  a  petition,  coming  from 
a  great  county  like  Somerset,  could  only  be 
considered  as  the  petition  of  the  majority 
of  those  present  at  the  time,  but  by  no 
means  as  conveying  the  sense  of  that  great 
county,  containing,  as  it  did  nearly  half  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  and  80,000  houses, 
and  more  than  a  million  of  acres  of  land. 
It  was  clear  that  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  petition  were  not  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers,  because  they  had  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
counties,  and  were  about  to  express  their 
opinions,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
did,  in  their  own  way.    It  was  true  the 
meeting  was  an  open  meeting,  that  it  was 
open  to  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  whole 
country  might  have  been  there  if  they  had 
chosen ;  but  he  dared  say  that  the  same  rea- 
son had  kept  others  away  as  had  deterred  him 
ixoan  attending  it,  amel^j  that  they  were 


not  satisfied  that  the  landed  interest  was  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  were  most  likely  to 
protect  it ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
cause  of  free-trade  was  intrusted  to  those 
who  were  best  calculated  to  promote  its 
success.  He  (Lord  Portman)  still  adhered 
to  a  fixed  duty,  and  therefore,  he  had  all 
along  abstained  from  takine  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  either  the  Anti-Com-League 
or  the  Anti- League  Associations.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  thought  it  dangerous  to 
carry,  by  a  legislative  enactment,  the  total, 
immediate,  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  it  equally  daneerous  to  affirm  that 
the  present  sliding  scale  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  because  it  was  at  one  end  a 
system  of  prohibition*  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  he  was  a  sort  of  amphibious 
animal,  between  the  two  parties,  and  could 
take  part  with  neither,  and  perhaps  would 
not  be  respected  by  either.  He  hoped, 
however  yet  to  see  the  day  when  both 
would  be  disposed  to  meet  upon  his  view  of 
the  question. 

Lord  Brougham  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  said,  that  the  noble  Earl's 
brother,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire^ 
had  no  doubt  that  the  first  resolution 
had  been  carried.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
had  been  waited  upon  last  Friday  by  a 
respectable  farmer  of  that  county,  bring- 
ing him  a  letter  from  an  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting,  and  who  was  very  anxious  that 
he  should  state  what  had  actually  taken 
place,  because  very  inaccurate  accounts 
had  gone  forth.  It  was  very  well  known 
that  he  (Lord  Brongham)  was  against  the 
Corn  Law,  and  that  if  he  had  been  at  the 
meeting  in  question  he  should  have  voted 
against  protection;  but  there  was  a  wish 
that  he  should  state  what  had  passed,  and 
a  paper  was  put  in  his  hand  which  was 
stated  to  be  an  accurate  account  of  what 
had  taken  place.  Here,  then,  was  the 
accurate  version  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings :— **  The  High  Sheriff  in  the  first 
instance  decided  in  favour  of  the  League, 
and  against  those  who  had  called  the 
meeting;  on  the  question,  whether  the 
Amendment  should  be  put  first,  he  most 
properly  decided  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment being  first  put.  He  then  called  for 
a  show  of  hands,  upon  which  he  declared 
the  original  resolution  carried.  This  de- 
cision was  objected  to  by  some,  sajring 
that  the  resolotion  was    not  carriod| 
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whereupon  the  hon.  Mr.  Bouyerie,  the 
High  Sheriff,  said,  he  had  endeavoured  to 
act  justly  and  impartialiy"  (and  those  who 
knew  him  so  long  and  so  intimately  as 
be  (Lord  Brougham)  had  done,  knew 
that  no  man  was  more  likely  to  act 
justly  and  impartially) ;  '*  he  had  car- 
ried his  eye  ofer  the  whole  of  the  as- 
semblagei  and  observed  that  double 
hands  were  held  up  for  the  Amendment ; 
he  had  decided  to  the  best  of  bis  judg- 
ment, and  he  would  not  alter  his  decision." 
Nor  would  any  reasonable  man  doubt  that 
the  High  Sheriff  had  no  hesitation  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  show  of  hands  having  been 
in  favour  of  the  original  resolution,  because 
if  he  had  entertained  any  doubt  he  would 
have  called  for  a  second  division  to  clear  op 
the  point.  Now  a  number  of  the  people 
went  away,  and  then  this  petition  was 
eatried  by  a  majority  of  those  who  re- 
mained. This  was  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
he  believed,  peculiar  to  the  eounty  of 
Somerset,  and  certainly  it  would  be  a  very 
inconvenient  practice  to  adopt  in  Parlia- 
ment, because  the  result  would  be,  that 
his  noble  Friend  behind  him  would  move 
an  Address  to  the  Crown,  and  then  his  no- 
ble Friend  on  the  cross  Bench  would  move 
a  resolution  negativing  that  proposition, 
and  then  his  noble  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  declare  the  original  Motion  to 
be  carried,  and  then  his  noble  Friends  be- 
hind him  would  leave  the  House  and  go  to 
their  dinner,  and  other  noble  Lords  would 
have  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  and 
would  carry  their  Amendment;  so  that 
both  the  opposite  Motions  would  alike 
be  tarried.  But  this  was  what  had 
been  done  in  Somersetshire.  At  one  and 
the  same  meeting,  held  on  one  and  the 
same  day — indeed,  immediately  after  the 
fbrmer  Resolution — another  resolution  was 
adopted  directly  contradictory  of  it.  If 
this  was  the  result  of  conviction,  its  opera- 
tion must  have  been  very  rapid.  The 
force  of  truth  was  very  great ;  indeed,  it 
was  said,  that  it  always  would  prevail; 
but  if  it  had  pretailed  in  this  case,  it  must 
have  acted  with  greater  rapidity  than  he 
should  have  expected.  No  speeches  were 
made  to  induce  the  assembly  to  alter 
their  opinions;  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
wai  a  greater  majority  in  favour  of  the 
Amendmeut  than  that  which  had  carried 
the  otigioal  resolution.  Whether  this 
was  Owing  to  conviction  or  absenteeism  he 
did  not  undertake  to  say.  He  was  sure 
Mthiogcoidd  bemore  untrue  than  what  was 


said  by  an  old  Sergeant-at-law  upon  the 
Western  Circuit— '*  that  thefurther  he  went 
to  the  west  the  more  he  was  convinced  the 
more  that  the  wise  men  came  from  the 
east»"  His  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord 
Portman),  if  he  had  been  at  the  meeting^ 
could  have  told  the  House  whether  the 
meeting  was  a  respectable  one  or  not.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  knew  nothing  about  it, 
but  he  differed  from  his  noble  Friend  as 
to  the  value  he  set  upon  the  number  of 
persons  attending  a  meeting.  He  had 
been  at  meetings  in  Yorkshire  and  Cum- 
berland, and  other  counties,  at  which  he 
could  rely  upon  3,000  or  4*000  persons, 
out  of  a  population  of  200.000  or  300,000, 
representing  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants 
more  correctly  than  if  an  unwieldy  number 
were  present'.  3,000  or  4,000  people 
could  discuss  a  question;  but  an  assem* 
blage  of  30,000  or  40,000  was  incapable 
of  discussion.  His  noble  Friend  said,  that 
he  should  receive  the  esteem  of  no  one 
because  he  held  amphibious  opinions. 
From  that  remark,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
must  be  excepted.  He  thought  his 
noble  Friend  had  acted  verv  wisely  in 
not  going  to  the  meeting,  if  be  thought 
it  would  not  be  well  ordered.  His 
noble  Friend  had  said,  that  very  reprehen- 
sible abuse  had  been  uttered  agamst  the 
An ti- Corn-Law  League,  and  had  given 
samples  of  it,  which  certainly  were  de- 
serving of  severe  reprehension.  He  could 
not  help  feeling — he  would  not  say  dis- 
gust^ but  concern,  when  he  found  per- 
sons using  language  charging  any  portioa 
of  their  fellow-subjects  with  exciting 
others  to  capital  crimes,  such  as  incen- 
diarism, and  representing  the  advocacy 
of  that  great  question  of  Free  Trade, 
(which  was  now  advancing  more  rapidly 
the  more  it  was  considered)  as  calcu- 
lated to  produce  every  species  of  misery 
in  the  country.  He  very  much  regretted 
these  exaggerations^  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  confined  to  one  side.  When 
people  were  in  controversy,  they  would 
indulge  in  such  violence.  He  would  refer 
to  language  used  not  by  a  farmer,  not  by 
a  tradesman  or  aa  artisan,  but  by  a  lee* 
turer— one  who  had  gone  aibout  lecturing 
in  favour  of  the  League,  and  who  asked 
his  auditory  how  they  could  expect  any* 
thing  from  the  "  Iron  Duke"  (meaning  his 
noble  Friend  opposite — the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington), who  had  gone  on  butchering 
men,  women,  and  children  for  two  or 
three  days  together  at  the  aiege  of  Sain* 
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nadcA.  Now,  it  woyld  be  seen  that  no 
such  thing  oould  by  any  poftsibility  hare 
taken  p1ace»  seeing  that  there  had  beeti 
ao  such  thing  aa  a  siege  of  Salamanca, 
even  if  the  politic  at  well  as  humane  na- 
tute  of  his  noble  Friend  could  hate  sanc- 
tioned such  a  thing.  He  differed  from 
the  opinions  of  those  who  suffered  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but  God  forbid 
that,  because  he  did,  he  was  to  look  upon 
the  landowners  who  supported  them  as 
murderers ;  yet  he  constantly  saw  murder 
charged  against  them ;  nor  did  he  think 
they  were  guilty  of  blasphemy,  although 
that  also  had  been  charged  against  them. 
It  had  been  said  that  they  were  guilty  of 
blasphemy  evefy  time  they  uttered  that 
petition  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  *'  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ;"  and,  indeed,  a 
charge  of  that  nalure  had  been  n^ade  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  vulgar.  There 
bad  been  gross  exaggeration  and  misstate- 
ment at  both  sides ;  and  whilst  he  regretted 
it,  he  should  say  he  particularly  regretted 
that  they  should  have  been  found  on  the 
right  side,  for  he  should  much  rather  have 
seen  them  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  He  was  op< 
posed  to  the  use  of  such  detestable  exag- 
geratio&s,  and  he  believed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  ruinous  to  a^y  cause  than  to 
have  it  supported  by  such  meaiis» 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  explained^  He 
did  Bot  say,  that  the  High  Sheriff  had  no 
doubt  nbout  the  Motion  at  the  meeting  to 
which  he  alluded. 

The  Duke  of  WwiHngton  saM,  that,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  fk-om  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  noble  and  learned 
FHend)  he  felt  It  necessary  to  address  a 
few  obsertaticns  to  their  Lordships.  A 
nutnbeir  of  respectable  gentlemen  in  S<h 
Mersetshire,  a  county  with  which  he  had 
dome  relations,  had  written  to  him  a 
statemeut  which  corroborated  the  ac-* 
count  that  had  been  given  with  respect 
to  what  had  taken  place  at  the  cOnclu- 
sHmi  of  the  meeting.  At  the  meeting, 
the  Resolution,  as  originally  proposed, 
Was  declared  to  have  beeti  carried,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  ati  amendment 
at)d  a  petition  were  also  moved,  both 
having  been  carried  by  a  considerable  ma<> 

{ority  on  a  division.  Hie  gentleman  who 
lad  tommnnicaled  with  him  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  Stated  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  the  majority  which  carried  that 
amendment  and  petitioa  were  composed 
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not  of  th^  same  persons  who  had  composed 
the  meeting  in  the  first  instanoe^  but  of 
persons  who  were  brouffht  in  subsequently 
-^^persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  class 
who  ought  to  have  decided  such  a  ques- 
tion. The  letter  to  which  he  alluded  was 
signed  by  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, and  one  of  them  was  recently  one 
of  the  Members  for  the  county,  and  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  that  state- 
ment to  their  Lordships.  With  respect 
to  the  question  which  had  been  put  by  the 
noble  Earl  in  reference  to  a  speech  imade 
by  an  hon.  Member  of  the  House  of  Com^ 
mons  in  Warwickshire,  he  could  assure 
him  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  till  that 
moment.  If  the  noble  Earl  had  beeti 
kind  enough  to  annoUfice  his  intention  of 
putting  a  question  on  that  or  any  other 
subject,  he  would  have  been  prepared  to 
have  given  him  all  the  information  in  his 
power.  With  lespect  to  the  abuse  which 
had  been  directed  at  these  meetiogd  to- 
wards those  who  belonged  to  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  and  by  these  towards  their 
opponents,  which  language  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  deservedly  reprobated, 
he  would  remind  the  noble  Earl  opposite  that 
they  were  all  subject  to  such  abuse — they 
had  all  been  abused,  it  was  their  fate,  they 
could  not  avoid  it,  and  they  must  bear  it 
as  well  as  tbey  could.  He  could  onlv  re- 
commend the  noble  Earl  to  bear  that  abuse 
with  the  same  tranquillity  which  those  who 
sat  opposite  him  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  had 
displayed^  in  bearing  what  had  been  said 
of  them.  He  bad  not  changed  the  opin- 
ions which  he  entertained  on  the  question 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  petitioa 
brought  under  consideration  that  night* 
He  voted  for  the  existing  Corn  Law»  and 
he  earnestly,  recommended  to  their  Lord-, 
ships  to  leave  that  Corn  Law  as  it  waS|  and 
to  continue  to  maintain  the  system  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Corn  Law  to  carry 
into  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  had,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  been  going  about  the  country 
abusing  everybody  who  did  not  agree  with 
them  m  opinion  ;  and  although  he  would 
not  impute  motives  to  those  who  com- 
posed that  League,  who  were  not  here  to 
defend  themselves,  yet  he  had  a  right  to  re* 
mark  on  the  effect  which  their  proceedings 
had  led  to ,'  and  he  had  a  riffht  to  remaiv, 
when  they  stated  things  whkh  had  since 
proved  not  to  be  true;  theydedared  over  and 
over  again  that  the  farmers  nme  in  ftvottt 
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of  free-trade^  and  tbat  they  looked  upon 
the  question  of  free- trade  in  com  not 
to  be  a  tenant's  question,  but  a  question 
which  only  affected  the  landlords.  The 
tenant  farmers  were  independent  men>  and 
they  were  not  disposed  to  lie  passive  under 
the  charges  which  were  made  against  them 
by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  and  ac- 
cordingly  they  aroused  themselves,  as  they 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  they  called 
meetings  in  every  part  of  the  country  for 
their  own  protection,  and  to  petition  Par- 
liament: they  formed  societies  for  their 
own  protection  ;  societies  not  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  offending  against  the  law,  but 
solely  for  their  own  defence ;  the  noble  Earl 
compkined  that  a  Member  of  Parliament 
had  attended  one  of  those  meetings  and 
made  a  speech^  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
objected.  How  liberal  his  noble  Friend 
was  in  that  respect!  Would  he  seek  to 
prevent  a  Member  of  Parliament  from  ex. 
pressing  his  opinions  on  a  public  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  from  repeating 
those  opinions  afterwards  to  his  constituents 
or  others  at  a  public  meeting?  If  that 
hon.  Gentleman  made  the  statement  the 
noble  Earl  had  alluded  to,  he  had  no  doubt 
he  believed  it  to  be  true ;  for  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  most  honourable  man.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  by  any  of  those  who  advocated 
free-trade,  that  the  farmers  of  England 
would  allow  themselves  longer  to  be  treated 
as  they  had  been.  They  had  aroused 
themselves  —  and  rigthly  aroused  them- 
selves— to  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  their 
own  defence.  He  would  not  say  that 
the  object  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
was  to  excite  the  people  to  those  acts  wluch 
had  been  described ;  but  he  would  say  that 
the  members  of  that  body  made  speeches  of 
an  inflammatory  nature  and  tendency— he 
should  not  have  joined  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture^  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League.  He 
would  not  impute  motives  to  the  members 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League ;  but  if  any 
one  looked  to  their  language  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  he  would  imd  that  it  had  been 
violent,  improper,  and  vulgar  to  the  last 
degree.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
fiadnor)^  in  describing  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Agricul- 
ture, stated  that  it  was  said  at  those  meet- 
ings that  free-trade  was  a  delusion.  Now, 
would  his  noble  Friend  say,  that  any  Mem- 
bers of  a  society  were  not  at  liberty  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  upon  public  questions, 
and  if  they  thought  free*  trade  a  delusion, 
Uiftt  they  bad  not  a  perfect  right  to  say  so  ? 


His  noble  Friend  might  belieire,  that  in 
the  views  which  they  took  of  the  subject 
they  were  in  error,  hut  if  they  thought 
that  the  opposite  opinions  were  fallacious, 
had  they  not  a  perfect  right  to  expose  the 
fallacy  of  the  views  which  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  were  spreading  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  ?  He  was  delighted 
at  the  observations  which  his  noble  Friend 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  Societies  for  the 
Protection  of  Agriculture,  for  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  to  such 
societies  showed  that  they  were  doing  good 
already,  and  that  they  would  be  productive 
of  great  advantage.  That  was  important ; 
and  he  would  recommend  the  farmers  of 
this  country  to  remember  it,  for  they  would 
not  have  had  the  discussion  of  that  night  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Protection  Societies.  He 
would  recommend  them  to  persevere  in  the 
course  which  they  had  commenced,  and 
not  to  allow  wild  theories  of  free -trade  to 
carry  them  away,  whether  they  were  ad- 
vanced by  Peers,  by  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  by  members  of  the  Anti-Cora 
Law  League.  He  hoped  they  would  con- 
tinue in  the  course  they  had  adopted,  and 
that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  prevented  from  boldly  stating  their  opin- 
ions on  all  political  or  public  matters.  He 
believed,  if  they  inquired  about  the  petition, 
it  would  not  be  found  to  be  the  petition  of 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Somerset.  He  believed  that  the 
landowners  and  the  occupiers  of  land  would 
be  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  the  disgrace 
which  would  attach  to  them  if  it  were 
generally  believed  that  such  a  petition 
emanated  from  so  respectable  a  body  of 
men.  He  would  ask  his  noble  Friend, 
had  not  the  emissaries  of  the  Anti-Cora 
Law  League  organised  their  opposition  to 
the  meeting,  had  it  not  been  well  or- 
ganised, did  not  the  emissaries  of  that 
League  go  to  Bridgwater  before  the  day 
of  the  meeting,  and  make  preparations  for 
their  proceedings ;  did  they  not  hire  vans 
to  bring  persons  to  the  meeting,  and  pay 
men  to  go  there  and  make  a  "  row,"  in 
order  to  prevent  the  farmers  from  express- 
ing their  opinions  ?  But  they  were  not  to 
be  so  beaten,  and  they  stayed  so  long  ai 
they  thought  necessary  to  carry  their  own 
resolution,  and  then  the  Anti-Cora-Law 
League  men,  thinking  it  necessary  to  show 
that  the  money  which  had  been  expended, 
and  the  music  that  had  been  prepared,  had 
not  been  thrown  away,  brought  their  hired 
bands  up  to  carry  their  own  opinions,  and 
adopt  this  petition,    They  wero  right  vx 
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giving  their  opinions ;  he  did  not  object  to 
the  expression  of  them,  but  he  thought 
that  opinions  were  of  more  importance 
when  they  were  not  bought^  always  ex- 
cepting opinions  procured  from  members  of 
the  learned  profession  of  the  law. 

Lord  Beaunumt  said,  that  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  and  upon,  he  believed 
the  minds  of  those  at  the  meeting  was, 
that  in  the  speech  which  alluded  to  the 
effect  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League  there  was  no  intention 
of  accusing  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
of  a  design  to  cause  incendiary  fires. 
What  he  understood  from  that  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  was,  that  although  the 
motives  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League 
might  be  good,  yet  the  exciting  speeches 
addressed  to  the  labourers  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  effect  of  making 
persons  of  that  class  believe  that  the 
farmers  were  their  enemies,  and  possibly 
might  in  some  instances,  produce  other 
effects;  but  he  felt  convinced  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  charging  the  Anii- 
Corn-law  League  with  a  desire  to  cause  in- 
cendiary fires.  With  respect  to  the  as- 
sertion that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
free  meeting  in  favour  of  agricultural  pro- 
tectiooy  he  would  ask,  had  not  the  meetings 
at  York  and  Thirsk  been  free  meetings  ? 
He  (Lord  Beaumont)  re-echoed  the  con- 
demnation of  the  harsh  language  that  had 
been  used  in  the  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  wished  that  both 
sides  would  avoid  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage, and  discuss  the  question  with  cool- 
ness, as  one  of  great  political  importance, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  decided  by  ar- 
gument alone,  and  could  not  be  advanced 
by  virulence  or  by  personal  attacks.  If  he 
heard  correctly  the  words  of  the  petition 
which  had  been  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships, it  stated  that  the  petitioners  were 
desirous  for  the  removal  of  all  protection 
to  English  industry.  It  pleased  him  to 
hear  that  statement,  for  it  showed  clearly 
the  views  which  they  entertained,  so  that 
now  all  interests  in  the  country  could  see 
the  objects  of  the  free  traders,  and  thus  the 
watchmakers,  the  shoemakers,  and  all  our 
artisans,  would  be  attacked  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  foreign  arti- 
zans.  If  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  were 
enabled  to  carry  their  views  into  effect,  our 
artizans  would  be  exposed  to  the  compe- 
tition of  foreign  mechanics  as  well  as  the 
agriculturists  would  be  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  corn  from  Poland  and  America, 


What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  the  effect 
produced  on  America  by  the  boon  which  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  on  the  subject  of  Canada 
corn  had  given  ?  American  wheat,  ground 
into  flour  in  Canada,  would  be  allowed 
to  come  in  at  4s.  by  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
and  had  the  Aniericans  given  any  facilities 
to  our  manufactures  in  return  ?  No;  the 
duty  in  America  on  most  articles  of  Bir- 
mingham manufacture  was  still  about 
200  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  so  that  it  would 
not  appear  that  Birmingham  could  expect 
much  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  protec- 
tion. That  was  an  example  of  the  effects 
which  they  might  expect  from  carrying 
those  principles  out  fully. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  appeared 
to  accuse  him  of  entertaining  an  objection 
to  the  ezpression  of  their  opinions  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him  in 
their  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  Now  he  did  not  object  to  any  one 
for  expressing  his  opinions ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  a  very  great  objection  to 
one-sided  meetings,  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider favourable  to  the  formation  of  correct 
ideas.  The  effect  of  those  one-sided 
meetings  was  to  encourage  those  who  at- 
tended them  to  persevere  in  their  views, 
without  seeing  both  sides  of  the  question. 
At  York,  for  instance,  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions was  to  the  effect,  that  the  '*  modified 
protection"  to  British  agriculture,  which 
was  given  by  the  existing  law  was  agreed  to 
after  long  deliberation,  and  after  a  distinct 
appeal  to  the  people  at  a  general  election 
on  the  Corn  Law  and  the  Tariff.  Now, 
he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  could  not  agree 
to  the  statement  which  that  resolution 
contained,  [for  there  was  no  such  appeal 
to  the  people  as  it  mentioned  at  the  general 
election,  and  they  were  taken  by  surprise 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Law  and  the 
Tariff.  The  fact  was,  that  at  such  meetings 
gentlemen  all  of  one  view  meet  together 
and  there  was  usually  no  one  present  to 
contradict  the  opinions  which  they  ex- 
pressed. He  was  not  displeased  at  meet- 
ings being  held  by  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  be  was  not  dis- 
pleased  at  anything  which  produced  dis* 
cussion  on  the  subject,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  so  far  from 
opposing  discussion,  absolutely  entreated 
it.  There  were  many  meetings  which  had 
been  held  throughout  the  country,  and  de- 
scribed as  meetings  of  tenant  farmers,  but 
he  had  doubts  as  to  their  being  comprised 
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solely  of  tenant  farmers,  and  he  should 
also  doubt  the  statements  which  had  been 
made  to  the  effect  that  all  the  tenant 
farmers  were  averse  to  free  trade.  The 
Corn  Laws  were  injurious,  and  that  opin- 
ion was  gaining  ground  every  day  both  in 
this  country  and  America,  as  a  letter  lately 
written  by  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  prove. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  we  had  been 
progressing  towards  free-trade,  and  adopt- 
ing free-trade  principles.  Now,  if  these 
principles  were  wrong,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  go  back — to  retrace  our  steps. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  authori- 
ties and  most  distinguished  Members  of 
the  present  Government  had  declared  the 
principles  of  free- trade  to  be  the  principles 
of  common  sense.  Nothing  could  be  more 
mischievous  than  to  stop  short  where  we 
now  where.  He  (Lord  Radnor)  wished 
for  nothing  more  than  that  the  supporters 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  really  allow  dis- 
cussion, but  they  didnot  permit  it  at  their 
meetings. — Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Protectioh  to  Aoeiculturb.]  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  rose  to  present  a  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  Protection  to  Agriculture, 
which  was  adopted  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Guildford,  called  in  pursuance  of  a 
requisition  signed  by  150  tenant  farmers, 
agricultural  labourers,  and  others  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  meetings  in  favour  of 
protection  to  agriculture  all  consisting  of 
those  who  were  of  one  opinion,  and  not 
admitting  discussion  of  the  question.  The 
answer  to  this  complaint  was-^Bridge- 
water.  Hired  ruffians,  called  bludgeon- 
men,  came  to  the  Bridge  water  Protection 
Meeting  to  make  a  row  and  disturb  the 
proceedings.  But  did  the  free-traders 
allow  discussion  at  the  late  Meeting  in 
Birmingham?  Not  a  single  person  was 
admitted  to  the  Meeting  without  a  tieket. 
They  said  the  Chartists  would  come  and 
interrupt.  Here  it  was.  He  would  tell 
the  noble  Earl,  that  the  League,  with 
Bright,  Cobden,  and  its  whole  crew,  would 
not  dare  to  hold  a  public  Free  Trade 
Meeting  in  Birmingham,  a  meeting  to 
which  admission  could  be  procured  with- 
out tickets,  for  they  knew  the  Chartists 
would  attend  and  obstruct  their  proceed- 
ings. He  was  surprised,  after  all  that 
bad  taken  place,  that  any  doubt  could 
exist  of  the  farmers  being  almost  to  a  man 
hostile  to  the  delusions  of  free-trade.  He 
BOW   presented    a   petitton  from  tenant 


farmers  and  others  engaged  in  agriculture, 
in  favour  of  protection  to  agriculture- 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  did  entertain  doubte 
on  that  subject.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  that  payment  was  given  to 
persons  who  attended  the  Meeting  at 
Bridgewater,  he  would  state  that  no  such 
payment  had  been  given. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Privy  Council  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Act  Amendment  Bill.]  Lord 
Brougham  moved  the  nomination  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  this  Bill,  pursuant 
to  notice.  He  was  rather  astonished  to 
hear,  if  indeed  he  could  after  living  so  long 
belastonished  at  anything,  that  the  motive 
assigned  to  him  for  his  bringing  in  this 
Bill  instead  of  the  Government  was,  that 
lie  wanted  to  make  a  place  for  himself. 
He,  however,  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
at  this  assertion,  considering  the  numerous 
race  it  belonged,  is  a  story  engendered  by 
Malice  and  her  bastard  sister  Falsehood 
— begotten  both  by  the  father  of  lies 
upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  He 
believed  that  all  of  their  Lordships  had 
formed  some  passing  acquaintance  with 
that  family,  not  escepting  the  noble 
Duke  opposite,  and  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Radnor^  behind  him,  than  whom  he 
believed  none  cared  less  for  such  things. 
In  this  case  the  story  lost  nothing  from 
the  coincidence  of  there  being  a  ereatioa 
of  places  a^  well  as  a  Bill ;  biit  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  person  who  put 
forth  the  story  ought  to  have  reflected 
that  anything  more  absurd  ooold  not  have 
been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man.  It  was 
a  perfectly  notorious  fact«  that  he  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  refused  such  an  offer  three 
times  over,  and  when  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  and  another  noble 
Friend  pressed  him  to  it,  ftnd  when,  if  he 
consented,  the  Bill  would  have  been 
brought  in  with  all  the  weight  of  Govern- 
ment,  he  refused  it.  This  had  been  mora 
than  once  stated  in  this  House  by  his  noUe 
and  learned  Friend  himself.  Now,  if  at  hie 
time  of  life,  he  were  afflicted  with  the  viee 
of  old  age,  avarice  (and  he  believed  those 
who  knew  him,  would  admit  that  he  had 
not  indicated  it  before),  he  might  have 
accepted  that  offer  at  a  former  period, 
when  the  Bill  would  have  been  brought  in 
with  the  weight  of  Government ;  but  at 
that  period  he  refused  it,  and  he  refused  it 
on  these  grounds,  that  he  did  not  then  see 
ihe  necessity  for  it ;  he  at  that  line  ha4 
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not  lived  to  aeo  the  neceasity  which  now 
exiittd  for  tuch  a  Bill — he  had  not  lived 
to  see  euch  an  increase  io  the  business 
brought  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council— he  had  not  seen  the 
greatnecessity  which  now  existed  forfunher 
judicial  help,  and  that  arose  from  no  fault 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friends  in  that 
House.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack  laboured  as  bard  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  in  that  House  as  any  one 
could,  and  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
behind  him  (Lord  Campbell)  bad  con- 
stantly attended  since  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  that  House*-they  sat  four  days  in  the 
week  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  no  kind  of 
blame  attached  to  the  House  or  to  any 
individual  of  it ;  but  when  he  saw  the 
great  arrears  of  business,  and  when  he 
also  saw  a  continual  increase  of  business, 
be  felt  that  four  days  in  the  week  would 
not  do.  The  question  then  was,  why  did 
he  bring  in  the  Bill  ?  He  brought  it  in 
for  an  obvious  rea8on-«^be  originated  it-.^ 
it  was  bis  Bill -^  he  brought  in  the  Bill 
relating  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  end  be 
introduced  provisions  relating  to  the  Patent 
jurisdiction,  but  he  had  not  taken  any  fur. 
ther  steps  until  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  im- 
prove what  had  become  a  defect  in  the 
ooBstitution  of  the  Court,  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  eenduded  with  nominating 
the  Cooimittee. 

The  Lard  Ckancelhf  repeated  the  sug* 
gestion  he  had  formerly  made,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  divided  into  two  parts. 

Lord  Brougham  concurred  in  the  spg- 
gestion. 

New  Housks  of  Parliament.]  In 
answer  to  Lord  Brougham, 

Lord  Wfiamcliffe  stated,  that  the  walls 
of  the  new  Home  of  Lords  had  been 
raised  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  House 
would  be  covered  in  io  the  course  of  two 
months.  The  House  of  Coronloos  had 
been  raised  only  nine  feet.  The  architect 
would  undertake  to  say  that  their  Lord- 
ships' House  might  be  ready  for  tbem 
next  Session,  if  they  would  be  contented 
with  temporary  fittings. 

Lord  Brougham  thought  that  very  little 
outlay  would  be  needed,  and  he  was  sure 
the  House  of  Commons  would  give  the 
money. 

Lord  Sudeley  was  quite  satisfied  if  the 
architect  had  really  felt  an  inclination  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  Lordsbipi*  they 


might  have  been  in  their  new  House,  per-* 
fectly  and  permanently  fitted-up  by  the 
next  Session,  and  before  the  next  Session, 
As  it  was,  the  temporary  fittings  could  not 
be  supplied  without  very  considerable  ex« 
pense.  He  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  all  their  Lordships*  House  should 
have  a  fuH  opportunity  of  seeing,  not 
only  what  the  architect's  general  arrange- 
ments as  to  the  interior  were,  but  what 
the  details  werCf  and  what  the,  ma- 
terials, while  it  was  yet  time  to  suggest 
alterations.  He  had  himself  seen  the 
model,  and  understood,  he  believed,  pretty 
accurately  what  the  arrangement  was,  and 
what  the  principal  details  were ;  nothing 
could  be  more  simple,  and  he  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  building  should  not  be  rapidly 
completed,  at  all  events  for  ail  practical 
purposes.  He  conceived  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  revive  the  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  whom  the  architect  might  esplain 
what  his  final  plans  were. 

The  Msrquess  of  Clanrkarde  moved 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  addition  to  its  Uembers  of 
Lord  Campbell. 

Re-appointment  of    tba    Committee 
agreed  to. 

The  Rev.  Herexrt  MMtSH.]  Lord 
Lilford  wished  to  call  the  altentioo  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  whom  be  saw  in  his  place 
to  soma  remarks  which  had  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  upon  the  sobjeet  of  the 
rev.  Herbert  Marsh  and  to  ask  whether 
that  person  was  still  permitted  to  perforaa 
his  clerical  duties  7 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said,  that 
no  person  was  more  proper  to  put  such  a 
question  than  the  noble  Lord,  who,  it  was 
well  known  took  such  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause  of  religion,  and  who  rendered 
the  greatest  services  to  it  in  the  diocese  in 
which  the  noble  Lord  lived,  and  of  which 
he  had  charge.  He  had  read  the  letter 
referred  to  with  great  pain.  It  accused 
him  of  conniving  at  the  continuiad  perw 
formance  of  his  olericai  duties  by  a  person 
who  had  inflicted  deep  disgrace  on  his  holy 
oalling;  it  imputed  to  him  that  ha  still 
permitted  to  perform  the  offices  of  the 
Choreh,  to  administer  the  holy  Saerament, 
a  person  who  had  been  guilty  o^  offences 
which  in  another  person,  not  screened,  it 
was  said,  as  the  rev.  Herbert  Marab  was, 
by  high  rank  and  ponne«tions,  would  ha?e 
been  visited  with  condign  punishment.  It 
was  stated  that  no  notica  had  been  taken 
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of  the  matter  by  the  Bishop  until  a  short 
time  before  the  trial  which  had  just  taken 
place.  Now  the  first  word  he  had  heard 
about  this  grievous  transaction  was  in  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  time  the  rev.  Gen- 
tleman, who  lived  about  nine  miles  from 
Peterborough,  had  just  completed  his  re- 
sidence as  canon  in  that  city.  As  soon 
as  he  got  home,  after  hearing  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  communicated  with  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman's friends ;  but  he  immediately  found 
that  there  were  great  diflBcuhies  in  the  case 
—it  was  not  he  who  objected  to  proceed  ; 
it  was  the  law  which  interfered.  Their 
Lordships  would  recollect,  that  there  was 
no  method  by  which  a  Bishop  could  pro- 
ceed in  such  matters  now,  except  under 
the  Church  Discipline  Act ;  and  ihat  Act 
did  not  allow  him  to  take  any  cognizance 
of  a  case  which  had  occurred  more  than 
two  years  back.  In  this  case  the  offence 
had  been  committed  four  years  before  it 
came  within  his  knowledge.  All  that  he 
then  knew  was  (for  the  other  circumstances 
did  not  come  out  until  the  trial) — that  a 
criminal  connection  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  parties,  but  it  was  said  that 
this  had  taken  place  at  Paris.  There 
was,  however,  another  clause  in  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill,  by  which  the 
Bishop  was  only  allowed  to  take  notice 
of  crimes  or  offences  committed  by  a 
clergyman  in  his  own  diocese.  So  far 
from  there  being  any  selfish  inducement 
on  his  part  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct 
which  he  did,  the  living,  which  was  a  va- 
luable one,  was  in  his  own  patronage,  and 
he  could  find  many  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  clergymen  in  his  diocese  to 
whom  it  would  be  most  acceptable.  On 
that  ground,  therefore,  he  could  not  have 
any  object  in  screening  this  rev.  Gentle- 
man. The  fact  was,  that  he  was  prevented 
proceeding  in  this  case  in  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  law.  He,  however,  had 
distinctly  told  the  friends  of  this  person 
that  they  must  take  care  not  to  let  him 
take  upon  himself  any  clerical  duties  in 
the  diocese,  and  he  distinctly  stated  at 
first  that  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
having  him  do  any  duty  until  his  inno- 
cence of  this  crime  had  been  proved  and 
made  manifest.  Mr.  Marsh  had  for  a  long 
time  kept  a  curate  in  his  parish,  and  was 
frequently  absent  from  his  living,  residing 
sometimes  at  Peterborough  and  sometimes 
io  this  great  metropolis  ;  but  since  the  time 
at  which  the  charge  had  been  brought 
against  this  reverend  offender,  he  had  not. 


to  his  knowledge,  done  any  duty  in  the 
parish,  which  had  been  entirely  perform- 
ed by  the  curate.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  he  had  satisfied  noble  Lords  that  he 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  which  had  been 
brought  against  him. 

Lord  Lilford  said,  that  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  right  rev.  Friend  were 
well  aware  that  the  suggestion  in  the 
newspaper  was  without  foundation,  and 
he  was  sure  that  his  right  rev.  Friend  only 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  to  contra- 
dict the  statement. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  March,  11,  J  844. 

MiNOTBS.]     Bills.     Privaie.-^V'  Brighton.  LewM,  and 
Haitingt  Rjulway. 
f-  Padstow  Haxlwar  }  Midland  Railway!  Conaolidatlaii. 

Reductiok  of  the  ThR£E-AND-A- 
Half  Per  Cent.  Stocks.]  The  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Three  Per 
Cent.  Annuities  Acts  was  brought  up. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Resolutions 
be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  as  he  was  not  present 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  the  subject  of  the  Three-and-a- 
half  per  cents,  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  saying  a  few  words.  He 
considered  the  statement  and  proposi- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  per- 
fectly fair;  and,  as  his  plan  would  effect 
a  very  considerable  saving  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  had  a  right  to  expect 
a  proporiionate  diminution  of  taxation. 
He  took  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that 
after  next  year  we  should  not  hear  any 
more  of  the  Income  Tax.  He  hoped  that 
our  establishment,  which  had  for  too 
long  a  time  been  kept  up  as  a  War  Es- 
tablishment, would  soon  be  reduced  to 
one  of  peace,  and  that  every  possible  re 
duction  would  be  made  in  it.  He  would 
not  offer  any  obstruction  to  the  Measure 
before  the  House,  and  would  only  add, 
that  if  the  Government  did  not  adopt  a 
system  of  reduction,  they  would  act  in 
a  manner  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 
country. 

Resolutions  read  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  brought  in  to  carry  the  Reso- 
lutions into  effect.  Mr.  Speaker  forth- 
with to  give  notice,  that  the  '<  Three 
Pounds  Ten  Shillings  per  Centum  Annui- 
ties, 1818/'  payable  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
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land,  which  were  created  by  an  Act  passed 
ID  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  will 
be  redeemed  and  paid  off. 

SuppLT.— Duelling.]  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  brought 
lip,  and  several  Resolutions  were  agreed 
to. 

On  the  Resolution  granting  a  sum  for 
defraying  the  charge  of  Widows*  Pen- 
sions, and  the  question  that  the  House 
agreed  on  the  said  Resolution, 

Captain  Bemal  rose  pursuant  to  notice 
to  move  for  a  copy  of  any  letter  or  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  between  the 
Secretary  at  War  and  the  widow  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Colonel  David  Lynar 
Fawcett,  C.B.,  relative  to  the  withholding 
of  her  Pension.  Before  doing  so,  he  said 
he  wished  to  return  thanks  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  War  for  the  prompt  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  received  his  re- 
quest on  a  late  occasion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  express  a  hope,  that  however  the 
subject  which  he  was  about  to  bring  before 
the  House  might  suffer  from  being  com- 
mitted to  hit  hands,  when  there  were  so 
many  more  able  and  experienced  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  it  would  at 
least  be  discussed  in  that  spirit  of  good 
temper  and  moderation  which,  more  than 
any  other,  it  pre-eminently  demanded.  It 
would  first  be  his  duty  to  recall  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  question  put  on 
a  former  evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Truro,  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  House  would 
no  doubt  very  forcibly  remember  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  occasion 
took  credit  to  his  Governme.nt  for  having 
(to  use  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  own 
words)  "  exerted  their  legitimate  influ- 
ence, as  far  as  they  could,  against  the 
practice  of  Duelling  by  refusing  a  pension 
to  the  widow  of  an  officer  of  great  military 
reputation,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  but  who  had 
unfortunately  fallen  in  a  duel.*'  He  begged 
also  to  remark,  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net in  making  that  declaration,  had  urged 
no  special  circumstances  as  afifording 
ground  for  refusing  this  particular  Pen- 
sion ;  the  credit  he  claimed  for  the  Go- 
vernment was  simply  discouraging  duel- 
ling. [**No,  noJ"2  If  he  was  misstating, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  no 
doubt,  set  him  right.   When  he  heard  this 
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volunteer  declaration  of  the  right  hon« 
Baronet,  he  felt  astonished,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  the  manifest  injustice  of 
the  act  itself,  as  on  account  of  the  credit 
that  was  taken  for  its  performance.  On 
further  inquiry,  he  was  still  more  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  precedents  were  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. He  had  himself  made  a  close  and 
diligent  search,  and  he  had  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  a  single  instance  in  finding  a 
precedent.  It  was  true  that  in  the  year 
1817,  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  was  Secretary  at  War,  an  in- 
stance occurred  of  the  refusal  of  a  Pen- 
sion to  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  com- 
mitted suicide ;  but  he  would  leave  it  to 
the  House  to  decide  whether  any  an- 
alogy existed  between  that  case  and  the 
one  he  was  now  bringing  before  them.  It 
was  not  his  intention,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  raise  the  question  of  Duelling 
generally.  Where  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  so  ready  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in 
at  least  one  respect — that  of  the  appeal  to 
the  duel — it  was  not  likely  that  such  a 
question  could  be  discussed  with  any  hope 
of  a  satisfactory  result.  Therefore,  if  lie 
might  advise  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Turner) 
who  had  a  notice  on  the  paper  on  the 
subject  of  duelling  for  Thursday  next,  he 
would  say,  that  he  would  pursue  a  pru- 
dent course  if  he  were  to  withdraw  his 
notice,  and,  turning  his  attention  more  to 
the  details  of  the  subject,  endeavour  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  the  relations  of  a 
deceased  in  a  duel  might  come  on  the 
survivor  for  compensation.  This  he  be- 
lieved was  the  law  of  France,  and  in 
Scotland  the  same  law  existed  under  the 
technical  name  of  "  assythment."  By 
adopting  this  course  the  hon.  Member 
might  effect  a  practical  good  with  respect 
to  Duelling,  which  no  mere  general  reso- 
lution would  ever  bring  about.  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  told  the 
House  the  other  night,  that  by  a  clause 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  any  officer  sending  or 
conveying  a  challenge  to  another  would 
be  liable  to  a  court-martial,  and  to  be 
cashiered  if  convicted.  [The  hon.  Mem- 
ber here  read  the  terms  of  the  clause  in 
question,  which  were  to  the  efiect  that 
the  officer  *'  giving,  sending,  conveying, 
or  promoting"  a  challenge,  should  be  li- 
able to  be  cashiered  on  conviction  by  a 
court-martial,  or  sufier  such  other  punish- 
ment according  to  the  nature  of  the  of- 
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fence  as  the  judgment  of  the  court-mar- 
tial might  award.]  Novr,  he  took  upoo 
himself  to  say,  that  this  clause  was  now 
entirely  a  dead  letter ;  and  as  far  as  re* 
garded  his  own  experience  of  the  Army, 
he  could  say  that  no  officers  in  an  ordinary 
case  would  refuse  a  challenge,  and  that 
he  had  not  known  of  any  instance  of 
either  the  conveyer  or  promoter  of  a  chal- 
lenge ha?ing  been  brought  before  a  court- 
martial.  There  was,  he  belieyed,  one  in* 
stance  of  an  officer  having  in  the  year 
1824  been  deprived  of  his  half-pay  for 
having  fought  a  duel.  That  was  the  case 
of  Ensign  Battier ;  but  his  offence  was  not 
so  much  fighting  a  duel  as  fighting  his 
superior  officer,  and  in  a  General  Orderi 
issued  that  year  from  the  Horse  Guards 
the  noble  Marquess  who  was  his  antago- 
nist was  blamed  for  fighting  a  duel  with 
his  inferior  officer.  The  clause  referred  to 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
was  practically  therefore  a  dead  letter*  It 
was  impossible  for  an  officer  now  to  sub- 
mit to  insult  without  sending  a  challenge ; 
and  he  (Captain  Bernal)  held  in  his  hand 
a  very  remarkable  document  which  was  at 
once  conclusive  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
letter  written  by  an  individual  possessing 
the  very  highest  military  reputation— of 
the  highest  character  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  in  it  the  writer  said:-- 

<'  Is  a  Gentleman  who  happens  to  be  the 
King^s  Minister  to  submit  to  be  insulted  by 
any  Gentleman  who  thinks  proper  to  attribute 
to  him  disgraceful  or  criminal  motives  for  his 
condact  as  an  individual  ?  I  cannot  doubt  of 
the  decision  which  I  ought  to  make  on  this 
question.  Your  Lordship  is  alone  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  I  now  call  upon  your 
Lordship  to  give  me  that  satisfaction  for  your 
conduct  which  a  Gentleman  has  a  right  to 
require,  and  which  a  Gentleman  never  refuses 
to  give." 

That  letter  was  signed  ''  Wellington." 
It  was  needless  for  him  to  remind  the 
House  that  that  noble  and  distinguished 
individual  now  held  the  command  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  Nor  was  it  perhaps  necessary 
to  remind  them  that  the  Gentleman  who 
conveyed  that  letter  now  ably  filled  the 
office  of  Secretary  at  War.  And  yet,  with 
such  acts,  by  such  high  authorities  before 
them,  they  were  told  of  the  exertion  of 
legitimate  influence  to  discourage  Duel- 
ling, and  there  was  a  boast  of  depriving 
an  unfortunate  widow  of  her  pension, 
the  widow  too  of  a  man  who  probably 
thought  that  in  sending  a  challenge  he 
was  *'  making  that  request  which  no  gen- 


tleman would  refuse  to  accede  to,  and 
which  every  gentleman  onght  to  make*" 
He  refrained  from  referring  to  other  pain- 
ful cases  where  fatal  consequences  had  en- 
sued, not  from  the  absence  of  examples, 
but  from  the  consideration  of  the  feelings 
of  the  parties  concerned.  The  right  bon« 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  immediately 
recognize  the  case  of  a  distinguished  Offi- 
cer, now  a  Major  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in 
India,  who  bad  been  concerned  in  a  dael 
which  unfortunately  proved  fatal.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  said  the 
other  night  that  there  was  no  instance  of 
an  officer  being  cashiered  for  not  fighting  a 
duel.  He  (Captain  Bernal)  was  not  aware 
whether  an  officer  had  ever  been  cashiered, 
but  in  1818  there  was  an  instance  (he  re- 
frained for  obvious  reasons  from  mention- 
ing names)  of  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  tlie 
Royal  Marines  being  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  "  for  neglecting  to  demand  the 
honourable  adjustment  of  a  quarrel."  And 
very  recently  an  ensign  in  the  1st  Bombay 
European  Regiment  was  tried  for  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,  because  he  had  re- 
ceived a  blow  without  resorting  to  those 
means  of  redress  which  were  open  to  him. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his 
rank  and  pay  for  six  months.  Of  another 
case  he  ^Captain  Bernal)  could  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge.  An  officer,  after  bar- 
ing been  insulted,  refused  to  fight  a  duel 
and  was  driven  out  of  his  regiment.  He 
was  more  inexperienced  when  he  took  part 
in  that  transaction  than  at  present,  but  he 
did  not  mean  now  to  shrink  from  the  part 
he  took,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  avow  the 
sentiments  which  then  actuated  him.  He 
believed  he  had  now  said  enough  to  show 
what  anomalies  there  were  in  the  system. 
If  an  officer  refused  to  take  part  in  a  duel  he 
was  judged  and  condemned  accordingly 
— if  he  took  part  in  one  and  his  antagonist 
fell,  he  was  liable  to  be  tried  for  his  life, 
and,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  ven- 
geance, his  widow  was  after  his  death 
liable  to  be  deprived  of  her  pension.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  pensions  of  this 
sort  there  appeared  to  be  considerable  mis- 
apprehension. Hon.  Gentlemen  appeared 
to  think  that  widows  had  a  right  to  pen- 
sions. Under  correction,  he  asserted  his 
belief  that  widows  had  no  such  right.  If  a 
widow  would  declare  that  she  was  not  left 
in  competent  circumstances,  and  satisfied 
the  Treasury  as  to  other  matters,  there  was 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  pension  would 
be  declined.    In  the  present  case,  bow- 
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eT6r«  he  whhed  to  remtnd  bo».  Gentle- 
men  on  botli  tides  that  had  Colonel  Faw- 
cett  sold  bis  commission  a  week  before  he 
died  the  sun^  af  3,200/.  would  have  been 
aX  hia  w.idow's  disposal ;  so  that  the  un- 
fortunate lad  J  h^d  not  only  been  deprived 
(kf  her  pension,  but  also  of  ihe  capital 
which  her  husband  had  embarked  in  the 
service.  He  wished  also  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  circumsitaDces 
that  had  occurred  o^  the  late  trials  in  Ire- 
land, and,  in  dqiog  so,  be  begged  to  dis- 
claim all  desire  to  cast  unnonhy  taunts 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Ripon  (Mr,  Sn^ith).  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  might  be  entertained  as 
to  other  parts  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's conduct,  the  manly  way  in  which 
he  had  come  to  that  House  and  explained 
Ihe  eircumatanees  of  the  transaction  al* 
Ittded  to  was  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  (eel- 
in|;  which  might  at  first  have  been  entertain- 
ed. But  he  was,  nevertheless  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  the  right  hon.  Baronet  could 
reconcile  it  to  himself  to  treat  the  affair 
ef  the  Irish  Attorney  General  as  a  mere 
breach  of  decorum,  while  in  the  case  of 
Colonel  Fawcett  (and  he,  too,  a  military 
officer)  he  was  going  the  length  of  de- 
pri viqg  the  widow  of  her  pension. 
**  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censuracolumbas." 

For  that  lady  to  have  lo<t  her  husband 
by  the  hand  of  her  brother-in-law  was 
surely  prtiel  suflfering  enough  v?itbout  this 
additional  aggravation;  and  now  that  the 
aeoonds  had  been  aeqnitted,  and  still  held 
oommtssions  in  the  service,  surely  it  sa- 
voured rather  of  persecution  to  withhold 
a  paltry  pension  from  a  wretched  and 
Aggrieved  woman.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
acquaintance  with  the  lady  in  question; 
but  he  called  on  the  House  to  treat  her 
case  with  kind  consideration,  and  he  still 
could  not  help  entertaining  a  lively  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whose 
character  for  courage  was  only  equalled 
by  hii  reputation  for  humanity,  would,  on 
further  reflection,  be  inclined  not  to  with- 
draw this  pension,  but  to  grant  it  to  the 
widow  of  a  ipan  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, "  was  a  man  of  great  military 
reputation,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  service  of  his  country."  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  the 
papers. 

Sir   H^   Hmrdingf    would    endeavour 


to  follow  the   example    of  the    gallant 
Officer,  and  make  the  remarks  he  should 
offer  to  the  House  with  the  same  excel- 
lent temper  and  good  feeling  which   the 
gallant  Officer  had    shown   in  introduc- 
ing his  Motion.    He  felt  called  upon  to 
justify  to   the  House  the  decision  which 
'  he,  in  the  exercise  of  the  responsibility  and 
j  discretion  with  which  he  was  entrusted  by 
;  virtue  of  his  office,  had  formed,  and  which 
j  hud  been  subsequently   confirmed  by  his 
j  right  hon.  Friend.     He  might,  however, 
.  at  the  outset^  be  allowed  to  say  that  in  the 
exercise  of  that  responsibility  and  discre* 
.  tion,  he  had  been  influenced  by  special  cir- 
'  cumstances,  and  not,  as  the  hon.  and  gal- 
I  lant  Officer  supposed,  by  any  direct  or  ge- 
neral  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been 
actuated  by  the  consideration  that  there 
I  were  circumstances  so  unjustifiable  in  this 
'  duel  as  to  require  the  Government  to  show 
as  much  discouragement  and  as  marked  a 
displeasure  as  possible.     He  would  inform 
the  House  what  had  taken  place.     In  Sep- 
>  terober  he  had  received  a  communication 
I  from  theArmyagent,askingfor  a  pension  for 
f  Mrs.  Fawcett.     He  sent  to  the  agent^-not 
i  a  letter,  because  at  the  time,  he  desired  not 
j  tq  record  his  opinion  of  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  application  had  arisen— 
I  but  a  communication,  informing  him  that 
I  in  hia  (Sir  H.  Hardinge's)  opinion,  it  was 
I  a  ease  in  which  a  pension  could  not  be  re- 
commended by  him ;   but,  under  all  the 
'  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  recommended 
j  the  agent  through  his  private  secretary  not 
to  press  his  application  at  that  time.     In 
the  course  of  a  month  he  received  another 
letter  from  the  agent  withdrawing  the  first 
application.     He  did  this,  as  he  bad  already 
said,  in  order  that  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Munro,  who  was  then  understood  to  be 
about  to  take  his  trial,  might  not  be  preju- 
diced from  any  record  of  his  that  he  consi- 
dered  the  duel  unjustifiable ;    and,    not 
wishing  to  prejudice  the  case,  he  thousht 
'  it  best  to  take  the  course  he  had  stated — 
not  to  make  any  record  of  his  reasons  for 
withholding  the  pension,  but  merely  stat- 
ing to  the  widow,  that  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  thought  the  case  was  one  in 
I  whichpension  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Now, 
j  with  regard  to  what  passed  between  him 
I  and  his  right  hon.  Friend ;  his  right  hon. 
'  Friend  wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Munro  from  the  country,  asking  him 
when  steps  had  been  taken  to  supersede 
that  officer?     His  (Sir   H.   Hardinge's) 
answer  was,  that  he  understood  expecta- 
tions were  held  out  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
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Munro  that  in  a  month  or  two  tbat  gen- 
ikleman  would  surrender  and  take  his 
trial.  This  was  subsequent  to  his  deci- 
sion upon  the  application  of  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett.  i  Expecting  that  Mr.  Munro  would 
take  his  trial,«  he  thought  it  would  he 
equally  prcjwiginf  his  case  if  he  had  been 
superseded  by  the  Horse  Guards  previous  to 
his  taking  his  trial ;  and  he  further  stated 
that  he  would  confer  with  the  Commander- 
in-chief  on  the  subject ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  stated  to  his  right  hon.  Friend,  that 
considering  the  near  relationship  of  the 
parties,  he  had  taken  the  step  of  informing 
the  agent  that  he  did  not  think  he  should 
be  justified  in  recommending  that  a  pen- 
sion should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Fawcctt.  In 
that  decision  his  right  hon.  Friend  ulti- 
mately concurred.  Therefore  the  gallant 
Officer  (Captain  Bema])  would  see  that 
the  refusal  of  the  pension  rested  upon  spe- 
cial groundSf  and  not  on  any  general  rule. 
He  would  now  state  to  the  House  what 
was  the  usual  practice  of  the  War  Office 
in  regard  to  granting  pensions  to  the  widows 
of  officers  who  fell  in  duels.  And  as  illus- 
trating that  practice,  he  would  state  a  case 
that  had  occurred.  In  1829,  when  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary 
at  War,  a  duel  between  two  officers,  which 
terminated  fatally  in  the  case  of  one  of 
them,  occurred  in  Ceylon;  the  circum- 
stance was  reported  in  due  course  to  him, 
and  the  claim  of  the  widow  uf  the  officer 
who  had  fallen  came  before  him  for  consi- 
deration. He  found  the  report  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ceylon  was  not  sufficient  to 
give  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  he  therefore  referred  it 
hack  for  further  particulars.  He  (Sir  H. 
Hardinge)  left  office  in  1830,  before  the 
answer  from  Ceylon  was  received.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Palmerston)  who  had 
preceded  him  in  that  office,  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  the  widow  of  an  officer  who 
had  committed  self-destruction  at  a  mo- 
ment of  temporary  insanity,  stated  his 
opinion  in  a  Minute  in  1826  :  — 

'*  That  the  case  of  an  officer  who  lost  his 
life  by  his  own  act,  was  the  same  as  that  of 
an  officer  killed  in  a  duel ;  the  widow  had  no 
claim  to  the  pension,  but  the  case  must  be  go- 
verned by  its  own  special  circumstances." 

That  was  the  precedent  to  which  he 
had  referred  in  1829,  and  after  expressing 
some  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  report  from  Ceylon,  he  made  a 
Minute  dated  December,  1829 — having  the 
Minute  of  the  noble  Lord  before  him  at 
the  time-i-which  was  as  follows :— « 


'<The  Secretary.at.War  (Sir  H.  Haidinge) 
must  defer  coming  to  any  decision  on  the  case 
submitted  to  him,  in  the  absence  of  information 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  duel.  The  claim  of  the 
widow  to  a  pension  was  derived  from  (he  pub- 
lic services  of  the  husband,  and  not  from  dr- 
cumstances  of  compassion.  If  the  husband  lost 
his  life  in  a  private  or  personal  quarrel,  unless 
the  circumstances  admitted  of  palliation,  the 
widow  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension — 
but  making  all  due  allowance  for  custom  and 
prejudice,  as  regards  Duelling,  if  the  Secre- 
tary-at-War  can  recommend  the  granting  of 
the  pension,  he  will  exercise  his  discretion  io 
favour  of  the  widow." 

He  had  been  unable  to  decide,  from  the 
absence  of  sufficient  information,  up  to  the 
period  at  which  he  left  office.  In  the  year 
1830  it  would  be  remembered  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Wynn  as  Secretary-  at- War, 
and  when  the  case  came  before  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  referred  to  the  Minutes 
which  had  been  made  by  him  Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge and  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  an  answer 
having  been  in  the  mean  time  received 
from  the  General  commanding  in  Ceylon  as 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  Mr.  Wynn  made  a 
Minute,  which  was  to  this  effect — "  That, 
as  there  were  no  circumstances  of  palliation, 
he  must  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir 
Henry  Hardinee  and  Lord  Palmerston,  ne- 
gative the  application.'*  And  accordingly, 
a  letter  was  written  to  the  lady,  informing 
her  that  her  application  for  the  pension 
could  not  be  granted.  He  (Sir  H.  Har- 
dinge) thought  he  had  now  shown  that  in 
certain  cases,  when  an  application  was 
made  for  the  pension  by  the  widow  of  any 
officer  who  had  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  palliation  could  be  hrought 
forward,  the  Government  were  not  dis- 
posed to  refuse  to  give  to  such  an  applica- 
tion due  consideration.  But  looking  fur- 
ther to  those  cases  in  which  pensions  had 
actually  been  granted,  he  found  a  case  in 
which  the  circumstances  attending  the  af- 
fair were  still  more  unfortunate  than  in 
that  now  under  consideration.  He  alluded 
to  the  case  in  which  Captain  Boyd  lost 
his  life  in  a  duel  with  Major  CampbelL 
In  that  case,  on  its  heing  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  that 
Captain  Boyd  had  been  forced  into  the 
duel,  that  the  pistols  had  been  actually 
forced  into  his  hand,  and  that  there  were 
circumstances  of  palliation,  they  at  once 
accorded  the  pension  to  his  widow.  Now, 
he  had  brought  forward  two  cases— one 
decided  by  Mr.  Wynn,  in  which  no  pen- 
sion had  been  granted,  because  no  circum- 
stances of  palliation  could  he  shown  ;  and 
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another,  which  had  heen  decided  in  1807, 
or  1808,  in  which  the  Government  had 
granted  the  pension,  there  being  circum- 
stances of  palliation.  He  now  came  to 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Fawcett.  His  noble 
Friend,  the  Commander-in-chief,  during 
the  recess,  had  been  anxious  to  consider  the 
subject  with  the  vi^w  of  devising,  if  possi- 
ble, some  means  by  which  the  practice  of 
duelling  in  the  Army  might  be  discouraged 
and  prevented.  Being  also  engaged  in  that 
investigation,  and  taking  the  arcumstances 
of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  case  as  they  appeared 
before  him  ^-judging  from  the  words 
of  the  opinions  of  previous  Secretaries  of 
War,  and  judging  as  a  person  filling  the 
office  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  would  be 
supposed  to  judge,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
k  was  impossible  for  him  to  recommend, 
that  the  pension  should  be  granted  to  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  Looking  at  the  near  relationship 
which  had  existed  between  the  principals  in 
the  duel,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  insult  had 
been  given  which  might  not  have  been  ex- 
plain«l  away — ^no  difference  which  might 
not  have  been  adjusted  without  detracting 
from  the  honour  of  either  party — for  he 
believed  nothing  more  had  passed  than  the 
one  party  saying  to  the  other,  **  your  man- 
ner and  language  are  so  unpleasant  that 
you  had  better  leave  the  room" ->  seeing 
that  the  insult  was  so  very  trifling  as  to 
afford  no  palliation,  no  justification  for  two 
men  so  nearly  allied  as  brothers-in-law  to 
go  oat  and  fight  a  duel— and  Colonel  Faw- 
cett being  a  man  of  distinguished  courage 
and  distinction  in  the  service,  recently  dis- 
played in  China,  could  have  had  no  ex- 
cuse for  goins  out  so  readily  to  shoot 
his  brother-in-law.  Looking  at  all  those 
circumstances,  his  opinion  had  been  from 
the  first,  and  was  still,  that  this  was  a  case 
in  which  the  pension  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  Although  he  had  a  due  respect 
for  the  services  of  Colonel  Fawcett,  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  it 
was  within  the  province  of  his  discretion 
to  recommend  the  case  as  one  deserving  of 
favourable  consideration.  But  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  pension  of  the 
widow  was  not  granted  as  a  mere  matter  of 
right)  or  upon  consideration  of  whether  the 
services  performed  by  the  husband  enti- 
tled her  to  it,  but,  also  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  death;  for  in- 
stance, if  killed  in  action,  a  double  pension 
was  awarded,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
dxcumstances  might  arise  on  the  death 
of  the  husband  to  deprive  a  widow  of  her 


pension  altogether.  In  the  case  of  an  offi« 
cer  whose  public  accounts  were  involved, 
or  who  had  been  guilty  of  embezzlement, 
no  pension  would  be  given  to  his  widow. 
Special  grounds,  therefore,  would  be  suffi* 
cient  either  to  give  or  refuse  a  pension.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  had,  in  -deal- 
ing with  the  present  case,  desired  to  consider 
it  in  the  most  liberal  point  of  view,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
have  made  an  exception  in  regard  to  it. 
He  had,  after  due  consideration,  come  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject,  and  in  that  decision 
the  Government  concurred.  He  was  con- 
fident, too,  that  his  decision  was  the  correct 
one,  and  that  it  would  go  far  to  discourage 
a  repetition  of  similar  proceedings  under 
such  unjustifiable  circumstances.  He  felt 
that  he  had  exercised  a  sound  discretion  in 
the  matter,  and  he  was  sorry  to  inform  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Captain  Bemal) 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  to  induce  him 
to  alter  his  determination,  and  by  that  de- 
termination he  meant  to  stand.  There 
were  numerous  cases  in  which  the  claims 
for  pensions,  on  behalf  of  officers'  widows, 
had  been  admitted  ;  but  in  these,  also,  spe- 
cial circumstances  existed.  When  the  Bri- 
tish Army  was  on  the  Continent,  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  four  or  five  duels 
to  occur  in  the  course  of  a  single  day* 
Officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  dressed 
in  their  uniform,  were  often  insulted  by 
foreign  officers,  and  compelled  to  fight^  and 
if  any  officer's  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  thus  killed  in  a  duel,  was  to  apply  for 
a  pension,  it  wiis  justifiable  to  grant  her 
pension  in  a  case  where  the  officer  had  been 
forced  to  fight  in  defence  of  his  uniform^ 
and  the  service  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
thought,  then,  he  had  shown  that  the  exercise 
of  a  discretion  in  these  matters  was  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  at  War.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  said,  that  he 
could  not  admit  any  distinction  in  the 
granting  of  pensions  to  officer's  widows,  on 
the  ground  that  the  husband  had  fallen  in 
a  duel,  when  very  high  military  authorities 
had  set  examples  of  duelling.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  had  stated  that  Lord 
Londonderry  had  fought  with  an  officer  of 
lower  rank  than  himself,  and  that  no  pu- 
nishment had  followed.  But  Lord  Lon*- 
donderry,  it  must  be  remembered,  fought 
an  officer  who  was,  at  the  time,  on  half- 
pay,  and  not,  therefore,  amenable  to  mili<. 
tary  law — and  the  noble  Lord  fought  him, 
not  as  an  officer,  but  on  the  same  condition 
as  he  would  have  felt  bound  to  give  a 
meeting  to  any  other  gentleman.    And  in 
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the  caie  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
person  with  whom  the  nohle  Duke 
fought,  was  another  noble  Lord  not  in 
the  Army.  And  let  the  House  dis- 
tinctly undentaod,  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  military  code  to  deprive  an  officer  of 
the  right  to  demand  or  gtre  satisfaction^  in 
case  of  a  difference  wiUi  a  person  not  in 
the  Army— in  the  case  of  a  difference  in 
which  the  vindication  of  his  character  re- 
quired sudi  a  course  to  be  taken.  With 
regard  to  the  statement  that  no  superior 
officer  had  been  dismissed  for  being  enmged 
in  a  duel,  he  would  remind  him  that  Gene- 
ral Burton,  who  fought  an  officer  on  full 
pay,  wa8  dismissed.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  also  spoken  of  the  case  of  a 
colonel  of  Marines,  who  had  been  engaged 
IB  a  duel.  In  that  case  the  officer  had  sub- 
mitted to  repeated  insults  directed  against 
him  for  a  long  period,  and  at  length,  o«i 
those  insults  l^ing  reported  by  another  offi. 
cer  of  Marines,  he  found  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  noticing  them,  and  in  that  case 
the  circumstances  were  considered  by  the 
authorities  so  bad,  that  one  officer  was 
dismissed  the  service,  and  the  other  reduced 
to  half-pay.  He  had  a  great  desire  to  dis- 
courage and  suppress  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  occu- 
pied during  the  recess  with  the  considera- 
tion of  means  to  put  a  stop  to  it*  And  he 
was  now  prepared  to  state  what  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  announce  on  a  former 
evening,  when  the  subject  was  under  dis* 
cusston,  for  he  had  not  «t  that  time  the 
official  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  to  do 
so ;  now  he  was  enabled  to  say  that  Her 
Majesty,  to  show  her  disapprobation  and 
abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  had 
authorised  him  to  amend  the  Articles  of 
War,  by  the  insertion  of  additional  Ar. 
tides,  which  he  hoped  would  have  the 
effect  of  materially  suppressing  it.  Per* 
haps  the  House  would  prefer  that  he 
should  read  the  proposed  Article:!,  which 
he  would  do,  merely  premising  that  Her 
Majesty,  when  she  heard  of  the  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  between  Colonel  Fawcett 
and  Mr.  Munro,  with  that  humanity  and 
consideration  for  the  welfare  of  her  sub- 
jects which  always  characterised  her,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  that  measures  should 
be  devised  for  putting  an  end  to  this  barba- 
rous custom.  The  first  amended  Article 
was  to  this  effect : — 
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"Every  officer  who  shall  give  or  send  a 
challenge,  or  who  shall  accept  any  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  with  another  officer,  or  who  being; 


privy  to  an  intention  to  fight  a  duel,  shaft  not 
tak«  active  measures  to  prevent  tach  dm],  or 
who  shall  upbraid  another  lor  refoaiog  or  for 
not  giving  a  challenge,  or  who  shall  r^iect,  or 
advUe  the  rejection,  of  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion made  for  the  honourable  adjustment  of  a 
difference,  shall  be  liable,  if  convicted  before 
a  general  court  martial,  to  be  cashiered,  or  suf- 
fer sach  other  punishment  as  the  court  may 
award." 

The  second  was :— * 

^  In  the  event  of  an  oflkrer  being  brooght  to 
a  court  martial  for  having  acted  as  a  second  ia 
a  duel,  if  ii  shall  appear  that  such  officer  had 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  effect  an  ad- 
justment of  the  difference  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  honour  of  both  parties,  and  shall  have 
failed  through  the  unwillingness  of  the  adverse 
parties  to  accept  terms  of  honourable  accom- 
modatioB,  then  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that 
such  officer  riiali  suffer  suth  pimishmcnt  as 
the  court  nmy  award.*' 

Then  there  was  a  declaratory  clause,  in 
which  Her  Majesty  expressed  her  approval 
of  officers  who  endeavoured  to  repress  die 
practice  of  duelling;  and  as  the  wialies 
expressed  by  Her  Majesty  in  this  clause 
were  most  reasonable,  he  was  quite  sure 
they  would  meet  with  every  attention : — 


«  We  hereby  declare  our  approbation  of  the 
conduct  of  all  those  who,  having  had  the  mis- 
fortune  of  giving  offence  to,  or  injured,  or  in- 
sulted others,  shall  frankly  explain,  apologise, 
or  offer  redress  for  the  same ;  or  who,  having 
had  the  misfortune  of  receiving  offence,  injmy, 
or  insult  from  another,  shall  cordially  accept 
frank  exptanations,  apology,  or  redress  for  the 
same,  or  who,  if  such  axplaaations,  apolegj^ 
or  redress  are  refused  to  be  made  or  accepted, 
shall  submit  the  maitter  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  or  detach- 
ment, fort  or  garrison,  and  we  accordingly  ac- 
quit you  of  disgrace,  or  opinion  of  disadvan- 
tage, all  officers  and  soldiers,  who,  being  wil- 
ling to  make  or  except  such  redress,  refuse  to 
accept  challenges,  as  they  will  only  have  acted 
as  is  suitable  to  ^e  chancter  of  honourable 
men,  and  have  done  their  duty  as  good  sol- 
diers, who  subject  themselves  to  discipline." 

Now  the  manner  in  whidi  this  wottid 
act  was  this ;  when  a  difficulty  arose  in  the 
settlement  of  a  quarrel  between  two  oA- 
cers,  and  their  mutual  friends  ahonld  be 
unaUe  to  accommodate  the  matter  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  parties,  it  wouM  be  re 
ferred  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
regiment  or  detadimcsit,  and  if  the  eom«i 
manding  officer  flliould  not  be  able  to  ar- 
range the  difference  between  them,  then 
they  would  be  liable  to  be  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  subjected  to  paniak- 
ment^BshebftdtrtAted.  Andby  tiieaeocmd 
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Artiele,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  aacomd 
in  any  duel  had  used  every  endeavour  to 
arrange  the  dtflferenoe  between  the  parties, 
aad  to  prevent  the  duel,  hut  should  fail 
through  die  uM^illiogDess  of  one  of  the 
parties^  he  ahould  oot  be  liable  to  be  pun- 
ished to  the  same  extent  by  the  court  mar- 
tial as  those  who  had  refused  boooucaUe 
tenos  of  adjustment.  He  could  only  state 
generally  on  the  subject,  that  the  e&ct  of 
these  new  Articles  would  necessarily  tend 
to  discourage  the  practice  of  duelling  in  the 
Army*  And  he  must  observe,  too,  that  when 
Her  Majesty's  opinion  upon  the  subject 
should  become  known  tothepublicat  large,  it 
would  tend  much  to  prevent  the  practice, 
and  that  not  only  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Sa.vy,  but  private  gentlemen,  when  they 
did  wvong  or  gave  offence  to  others,  would 
be  ready  to  apologise^  and  when  offence 
had  been  received,  to  accept  apologies  like 
gentlemen,  instead  of  resorting  to  duelling 
K>r  the  settlement  of  their  quarrels.  He 
had  but  little  doubt  when  it  was  found 
that  the  oificers  of  the  Army  took  this 
course  of  redressing  their  wrongs,  before 
long  the  odier  portions  of  the  community 
would  follow  the  example,  and  duelling 
WQuld«  in  a  great  d^;cee,  be  put  an  end  to. 
Hi»  savhl  not  Jiope  at  cnce  to  check  an 
evil  that  had  existed  so  long,  ail'  he  could 
expect 'OTaSy  to  diminish  st  and  to  modify  it. 
The  Anay  was  never  in  a  better  state  than 
at  this  moment;  and  In  corroboration  of 
what  be  had  asserted  last  week,  he  could 
now  state  that  at  Chatham  where  there 
were  iwenty-five  regimental  d^pOts,  and 
fjEOo  seventy  to  eighty  officers  of  different 
vQgimeBts  aMSsin^aod  living  together,  there 
had  not  been  a  smgk  instance  of  duellii^ 
for  eight  yeais;  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  that  disgraceful,  criminal,  and 
unreasonable  practice  was  fast  going  into  dis- 
use in  all  societies ;  and  that  there  was  quite 
as  little  of  it  in  the  Army  as  elsewhere.  He 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  on  that  occasion, 
to  ffo  into  the  question  of  the  military  di»- 
cuiUoe  of  the  Army  in  legard  to  duelling. . 
lie  could  conceive  cases  in  which  men 
actii^  disreputably  and  without  proper 
courage,  had  been  forced  to  leave  their  re- 
giment, as  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  had 
stated ;  but  these  were  cases  which  defied 
l<yHlatioii,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Govecnment  or  Secretary  at  War  to  devise 
Artiales  of  War  to  meet  such  cases.  All 
they  oould  do,  was  to  propose  sudi  rules  and 
fegulatkma  as  they  thought  best,  and  carry 
lAiem  out  fairly,  and  with  as  much  energy 
Its  fhey  could.    But,  haying  said  so  much, 
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he  must  beg  the  House  not  to  be  misled  by 
a  wrong  impression ;  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  Articles  of  War  applied 
only  to  officers  on  full  pay,  and  p^orming 
military  duty.  Offices  living  in  garrison, 
barracks,  or  forts,  and  living  in  a  family  as 
it  were  together,  required  to  be  kept  in 
subordination,  and  under  discipline;  and 
these,  therefore,  were  governed  by  military 
laws,  and  it  was  necessary  that  means 
should  be  proposed  by  the  authorities  of 
immediately  redressing  those  grievances  and 
differences  which  might  arise  between  the 
officers.  But  ifany  officer  in  the  Army  quar- 
relled with  another  gentleman  in  private  life, 
he  would  be  as  free  to  vindicate  his  private 
honour  as  any  man  who  did  not  hold  the 
Queen's  commission.  He  would  never  be 
a  party  to  impose  on  any  man  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arnQS — ^however  barbarous  the 
custom,  and  however  much  he  disliked  the 
practice— the  liability  to  be  insulted  in  the 
streets  or  elsewhere,  without  the  power  of 
redressing  his  own  honour,  merely  because 
he  was  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
It  was  impossible  to  devise  Articles  to  affect 
officers  on  half-pay,  or  to  make  them  amen- 
able to  military  law ;  and  they  oould  not 
interfere  should  an  officer  so  circHmstanoed 
engage  in  a  duel,  unless  in  a  case  so  dis* 
tinctly  and  obviously  wrong,  that  puWc 
opinion  was  against  him  ;  and  in  that  case 
Her  Majesty  would,  without  doubt,  exer- 
cise Her  prerogative,  whether  the  guilty 
party  were  on  half  pay  or  full  pay.  He 
believed  so  much  had  the  practice  gone 
down,  that  where  there  was  one  duel  now 
there  had  been  %fty  formerly.  With  re- 
gard to  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  had  moved,  they  should  be 
hiid  on  the  Table;  but  he  again  had  to 
express  his  regret  that  he  could  hold  out  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  reconunend  the 
granting  of  the  pension  to  the  unfortunate 
lady^  Mrs.  Fawcett.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  was  right  in  saying  that  there  were 
other  considerations  which  governed  the 
granting  of  these  pensions  than  the  deserts 
of  the  deceased  omcer-*he  meant  consider- 
ations  of  need.  When  an  officer's  widow 
applied,  and  it  was  found  that  she  was 
in  wealthy  circumstances,  the  pension  would 
not  be  accorded.  .And,  in  the  case  of  Mrs* 
Fawcett,  if  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  Colonel  Fawcett  had  been  different, 
the  question  would  still  come  under  the 
consideration  of  the  War  Office,  whether 
the  lady  was  in  such  reduced  circumstances 
as  to  require  it.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
he  understood  she  was  not.    But  it  must 
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be  distinctly  understood  that  that  was  not 
the  principle  upon  which  his  decision  had 
been  come  to,  the  principle  was  that  which 
he  had  stated,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  he 
oould  hold  out  no  hope  whatever  of  revers- 
ing that  decision. 

Mr.  T,  Duncombe  having  just  heard  the 
annouDcement  of  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  propose  certain  new  regulations  for 
the  army,  felt  that  the  House  would  not 
consider  it  convenient  at  that  time  to  dis- 
cuss them.  He  might,  howeter,  be  per- 
mitted to  observe,  that  he  did  not  think 
they  would  have  the  effect  which  the  right 
bon.  and  gallant  Officer  anticipated.  In 
some  respects  they  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
T.  Duncombe)  to  be  a  relaxation  of  the 
existing  law  as  to  Duelling  and  the  send- 
ing of  challenges  in  the  army,  as  laid  down 
in  the  Mutiny  Act.  In  the  case  of  se- 
conds, the  right  bon.  and  gallant  Officer 
had  stated,  that  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power 
to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement 
and  prevent  a  duel,  the  punishment  was 
to  be  mild.  But  there  was  nothing  more 
stringent  than  the  present  law  on  the 
subject,  and  what  became  of  the  new  re- 
gulation, when  the  law  of  the  country  de- 
clared that  the  second  in  a  duel  was  as 
guilty  as  the  principal?  He  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  either  the  officer  who  had 
fallen  in  the  duel  which  had  been  referred 
to  or  with  Lieutenant  Munro.  But,  at 
the  request  of  his  friends,  the  latter  Gen- 
tleman had  addressed  to  him  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe)  a  letter  on  the  subject,  and 
he  thought  it  due  to  the  character  of  that 
Gentleman,  and  of  the  seconds  engaged 
in  the  affair,  whose  conduct  had  been 
blamed  that  evening,  to  read  it: — He 
must  state,  that  he  believed  that  in  this 
case  the  seconds  were  not  the  parties  to 
blame,  and,  indeed,  that  if  all  the  parti- 
culars of  the  case  were  known,  that  Lieu- 
tenant  Munro  would  be  found  entitled  to 
the  deep  commiseration  and  sympathy,  in- 
stead of  the  censure  of  the  public.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
staled,  that  he  had  been  told  that  the 
affair  might  and  ought  to  have  been  settled 
easily.  That  it  ought  to  have  been  settled 
there  was  no  doubt,  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated,  that  the  duel 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  Lieutenant 
Munro  having  been  told  to  leave  the 
room  ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
prcutDBtancefi  be  wQuld  bare  knowo  that 
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language  very  different  from  such  a  re- 
quest was  used  to  Lieutenant  Munro. 
Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  the  parties  went  out,  and  the 
duel  had  taken  place  the  morning  after 
the  night  on  which  the  insult  had  been 
given.  He  had  certainly  been  under  the 
same  impression  until  he  received  the 
statement  which  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
and  he  thought  that  the  public  would  be 
inclined  to  judge  differently  of  the  case, 
when  they  knew  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  transactions  whicb 
occurred  during  the  day  intervening  be- 
tween the  quarrel  and  the  duel.  The 
quarrel  took  place  on  the  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  the  duel  was  not  fought  until 
Saturday  morning,  the  ist  of  July.  The 
whole  of  the  day  was  passed  by  the  se- 
conds and  Lieutenant  Munro  in  taking 
the  opinions  of  persons  in  high  stations — 
not  only  in  military  life,  but  in  general 
society,  as  to  what  course  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  matter.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded  to  read 
the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Munro  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"  I  returned,  and  said,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  coDnection  that  existed  between 
us,  and  the  unseemly  nature  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, that  I  would  bring  him  to  account  for  it, 
or  have  resented  it  upon  the  spot ;  he  replied, 
that  as  to  the  connection,  he  wished  never  to 
hear  of  it  again,  and  hoped  that  it  would  not 
prevent  me  from  doing  \%hat  I  referred  to.  I 
then  went  away.  Upon  the  following  morn- 
\n%  I  took  the  opinion  of  an  officer  of  acknow- 
ledged judgment,  and  of  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  standing  in  the  Army,  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate occurrence.  He  said,  that  during  the 
course  of  his  service  he  had  never  beard  of  so 
gross  an  outrage,  and  that,  as  a  British  officer 
upon  full  pay,  I  had  no  alternative  whatever 
but  what  was  usual,  viz.,  an  apology  or  a 
meeting.  I  then  called  upon  Mr.  Grant,  and 
took  him  with  roe  to  consult  with  a  friend  of 
much  experience  in  these  unhappy  affairs.  His 
opinion  entirely  coincided  with  that  of  my 
other  friend,  but  he  said  he  would  take  the 
advice  of  a  general  officer  about  it,  whose  re« 
ply  was,  that  no  officer  holding  her  Majesty's 
Commission  could  possibly  exist  under  such 
an  insult.  In  the  course  of  the  same  dav  I 
took  the  opinions  of  three  other  friends  (all 
officers,  or  having  been  in  the  Army);  they 
all  said  that,  however  lamentable  the  proceed- 
ing was,  that  I  was  compelled  to  uphold  the 
honour  of  the  station  I  held  in  the  service  at 
the  hazard  of  my  life.  1  hoped  that  one  word 
of  regret  might  have  been  expressed  for  the 
wanton  and  gross  insult  put  upon  me,  but 
none  would  be  given,  and  a  meetmg  was  pro« 
posed  that  da^r  bjr  taeateiuuit  Colond  FftWi 
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cett,  to  whicb  Mr.  Grant  objected.  When  I 
found,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  30tb  of  Jane, 
that  no  amicable  arrangement  was  likely  to  be 
come  to,  although  I  had  left  the  affair  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  my  seconds,  I  wrote  a  note, 
recommending  my  wife  and  children  to  tlie 
care  of  some  friends;  and  also  a  paper  (which 
I  signed  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses),  de- 
daring  that  I  most  deeply  deplored  being 
obligM  to  go  out  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Fawcett,  and  that,  from  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control,  I  was  forced  to  do  so ; 
I  most  earnestly  desired  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  come  to  the  following  morning, 
and  I  made  three  appeals  to  Mr.  Grant  upon 
the  ground,  with  that  view,  saying  each  time, 
'Good  God,  Grant,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
stop  this  dreadful  affair  from  going  on  ?"  but 
it  appears  that  he  was  so  obstinately  and  vio- 
lently received  the  day  before  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fawcett,  that  he  had  no  hope  of  com- 
ing to  a  friendly  understanding.  It  would  be 
both  imprudent  and  improper  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed further  with  the  details  of  this  most  me- 
lancholy transaction,  but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  most  fair,  thinking  men, 
that  I  am  much  more  to  be  sympathized  with 
than  blamed  for  what  has  happened." 


The  hon.  Gentleman  continued  :  That 
statement  placed  the  affair  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent ligbt.  Why,  what  was  the  state  of 
the  case?  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fawcett's 
widow  had  been  deprived  of  her  pension 
in  consequence  of  this  duel.  If  her  hus- 
band bad  fallen  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  she  would  have  had  a  pension. 
The  right  bon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
had  stated,  that  there  were  special  circum- 
stances in  Colonel  Fawcett's  case  which 
prevented  him  from  making  the  provision 
of  a  pension.  [Sir  Henry  Hardinge :  the 
special  circumstances  referred  principally 
to  the  relationship  of  the  parties.]  He 
admitted  that  there  might  be  cases  in 
which  peculiar  circumstances  might  justify 
a  Government  in  refusing  a  pension,  such 
as  when  it  could  be  proved  that  the  wife 
was  a  party  to  the  transaction,  and  knew 
of  the  duel  beforehand.  But  what  was 
the  case  as  regarded  Lieutenant  Munro  f 
Indeed,  he  would  wish  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  and  to  have  all  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  Horse- 
Guards  and  Lieutenant  Munro  in  refer- 
ence to  his  having  been  superseded,  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  The  duel 
took  place  upon  the  1st  of  July  last,  and 
Lieutenant  Mnnro  was  not  superseded 
until  February.  He  purchased  his  com- 
mission that  was  lost,  and  his  pay  was 
flopped  from  the  Itt  of  July  iMt,  althovgb 
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he  belonged  to  the  Army  until  the  end  of 
February.  He  did  not  see  what  right  the 
Horse-Guards  had,  in  such  a  case,  to  stop 
the  pay  as  they  did.  [An  Hon.  Member  : 
Lieutenant  Munro  was  absent  without 
leave.]  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated,  that  he  would  not  supersede 
Lieutenant  Munro,  because  he  understood 
that  he  was  going  to  take  his  trial.  Why, 
that  was  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  his  ab- 
sence. But  what  was  the  condition  of 
Lieutenant  Munro  now  ?  He  described  his 
condition  thus : — 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  own 
most  unhappy  state  of  mind  since  I  have  been 
forced  to  fly  from  my  country,  my  profession, 
and  my  beloved  wife,  children,  father,  mother, 
and  relatives ;  but  those  who  have  known  me 
from  my  childhood,  and  my  gallant  comrades, 
can  conceive  what  I  have  suffered.  I  had  a 
happy  and  a  contented  home ;  my  utmost  and 
constant  endeavours  were  directed  to  perform, 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  my  duties  to  my  God, 
to  all  men,  and  also  as  a  faithful  subject  to 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  and  I  am  now  a 
marked  and  wretched  exile  1  It  has  been  said 
that  I  was  to  enter  a  foreign  service,  and  I 
have  occasionally,  in  my  solitude  and  wretch- 
edness, thought  of  doing  so ;  but  my  heart 
and  my  affections  are  and  ever  will,  remain 
with  my  kindred  and  my  country;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  need  be  ashamed  of  owning 
that,  when  alone,  I  have  shed  many  a  bitter 
tear  for  what  has  happened,  hot  what  I  could 
not  prevent ;  but  I  have  a  great  consolation 
in  the  assurance  that  my  Merciful  and  All- 
seeing  Maker  will  hold  me  guiltless  of  the 
abominable  and  horrible  crime  that  erring  men 
like  myself  lay  to  my  charge.*' 

Lieutenant  Munro  was  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this  duel.  He  was  a  victim  to  the  bar- 
barous system  of  Duelling.  The  persons 
who  were  to  blame  were  those  who  pro- 
moted and  upheld  the  system.  The  per- 
sons who  were  to  blame  were,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  that  General  Officer,  who  told 
him  that,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he 
must  stand  not  only  by  his  own  honour 
but  by  that  of  his  corps ;  that  if  he  had 
not  done  this  he  would  have  been  dis* 
missed  from  that  service  to  which  he  was 
an  ornament.  Now,  after  having  followed 
what  to  him  were  really  the  commands  of 
this  Gencfitl  Officer,  if  Lieutenant  Munro 
had  come  forward,  and,  as  the  phrase 
goes,  thrown  himself  upon  God  and  hia 
country,  what  would  have  been  the  con* 
sequence?  Most  probably  he  would  have 
been  visited  by  transportation.  That  was 
the  way  in  which  Officers  were  exposed  to 
transportation  upon  the  one  hand,  or  to 
•tigmft  and  dti  mwal  from  tbo  ler?  igq  upoD 
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the  other,  it  really  behoted  the  House 
lo  do  eooMthiog  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  merely  passing  these 
Articles  of  War  iroald  not  do.  They  mast 
fo  one  step  farther,  and  shoald  proaouoce 
that  they  would  not  coosider  the  roan  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  society  who  did  not 
Ml  iato  the  melancholy  error  of  Lieute* 
lumt  Miiofo.  Bat  he  was  afraid  that, 
notwithttandiog«  they  most  go  through 
the  farce  of  cooiraiiog  these  declarations 
which  Her  Majesty  was  about  to  issue;  he 
considered  it  a  farce,  uoleu  this  House 
was  piepared  to  express  some  stronger 
o^ioo  than  they  had  yet  done  upon  the 
aabject,  for  he  did  believe  that,  heartily  aa 
they  all  seemed  to  unite  in  condemning 
this  system,  there  was  hardly  a  man 
now  hearing  him  who,  if  he  received  an 
insult  such  as  Lieutenant  Monro  had 
baea  subjected  to,  would  not  have  ad<^pted 
a  aimilar  way  of  avaagiug  it.  It  was  true 
that  public  opinion  generally  condemned 
dueHiog,  bat  they  must  go  fortAier  than 
public  opinion.  Half-pay  officers  engaged 
in  dudling  should  be  punished,  he  ihoaght, 
as  well  as  officers  on  foU-pay.  It  was  a 
most  paiafol  auh^t  for  the  House  to 
eater  inte,  hot  he  did  aay  thai  the  mao, 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown,  or  merely  a 
private  Member  of  the  House,  who  C9iAd 
by  poBsibilitj  pot  a  stop  to  Duelling, 
would  be  entitled,  he  thought,  to  the  gra- 
titude and  leiipect  not  oaly  of  the  House, 
but  of  the  country. 

Sir  C.  Napier  admitled,  that  the  widow 
of  an  officer  bad  no  abstract  right  to  a 
pensiou.  The  Crown  bestowed  a  pension 
upon  widows,  but  a  warmot  was  issued 
staiiqg  the  oases  of  those  widows  who 
were  not  to  have  pensions.  Duelling  was 
not  one  of  those  cases.  It  was  true, 
that  the  ri^^  hon.  and  gidlaat  Gentle- 
man had  read  a  minute  aa  to  the  case  of 
aa  officer  in  Ceylon,  who  had  been  killed 
in  a  dueL  BiK  that  minute  had  not  been 
made  public  He  doubted  whether  aay 
officer  ever  knew  of  it,  and  he  thought 
that  if  Lieoteaaat  Colonel  FawceU  had 
not  beard  of  this  minute,  his  widow  bad 
not  been  justly  treated.  The  right  boa. 
aad  gallant  Gentleman  had  stated,  that 
there  were  special  circuautances  attending 
the -case  of  Mrs.  Fawcett,  which  precluded 
bar  fsom  jeceiving  a  pension,  but  he  did 
not  'tell  the  House  what  these  oircum- 
atasices  were.  He  would  wish  to  hear 
whether  MrB..Fawcett  had  anything  to  do 
autb  Iha  4oalt  aad  sibather  aha  knew 


beforehand  that  it  was  to  take  place  ?  He 
did  not  believe  that  she  knew  anythiag  of 
the  sort.  There  might  be  delicate  circno- 
stances  connected  with  the  case  which 
prevented  the  right  boo.  Secretary  at 
War  from  letting  the  House  know  all 
that  he  waa  aoqaaialed  with  ;  hot  be 
could  not  he  satisfied  that  Mrs.  Fawoett 
was  properly  treated  unlem  they  had  some 
distinct  declaration  that  she  was  in  aome 
way  privy  to  the  melancholy  transaction. 
He  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  Mid 
relative  to  the  hideousoess  of  Duelliag  ia 
general,  but  particularly  to  that  of  Duel* 
ling  between  near  relations.  As  to  die  late 
ease,  there  was  nothing  on  earth  to  escose 
it;  surely  brothers,  or  even  brothera-io« 
law,  ^oold  never  fight.  No,  nor  even 
cousins.  These  were  hit  sentimenta  upon 
the  matter.  They  could  not  put  an  end 
to  Daeiliag  at  once,  but  they  should  dis- 
courage it  as  for  as  they  could  by  atatiag 
their  opinioo  of  such  quarrels,  paniewlariy 
between  relations.  They  had  heard  that 
a  general  officer  had  given  it  as  his  opin- 
ion that  the  duel  should  take  place.  He 
thought  it  lameotable  that  a  maa,  at  ^ 
time  of  life  at  which  it  waa  probable  that 
that  officer  had  arrived,  should  give  auch 
advice.  Bat  that  advice  did  not  juatify 
the  seconds.  They  should  have  aaid— 
we  will  not  go  out,  or  take  a  part  in  chia 
matter,  aad  if  you  aie  determined  to  fight, 
you  must  find  other  seconds.  Now,  ao- 
cording  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  <the 
duel,  if  two  seconds,  after  mature  deliber- 
atioa,  come  to  the  conclusion  of  not  .^^ 
ing  oat,  the  principals  would  not  find 
other  seconds,  who,  an  knowing  the  pie- 
vkms  circumaianoes,  would  consent  to  act 
as  such.  In  the  present  case,  ibeaecoodshad 
been  acquitted,  and  he  believed  that  they 
had  not  been  punished  at  all.  Surely  the 
caaa  was  of  such  a  character,  that  if  the 
Secretary  at  War  punished  the  widow,  ha 
waa  punishing  the  leaat  culpable  party  of 
alL  He  did  hope  that  the  matter  wouUl 
yet  be  raoonaidered.  They  had  heard  of 
new  regulations  taucbing  Duelling  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Army.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  in 
thinkit^  that  these  Resolutions  woidd  not 
answer  the  purpose  they  wese  intended  to 
serve.  It  was  not  necessary  that  officers 
should  make  it  public  that  they  were  go* 
log  to  fight  a  duel.  The  public  would 
know  nothing  of  the  matter  unless  one  of 
tbecombatantsshould  be  killed  or  wouad- 
ad.    And  firory  person  in  thn  r<ymant 
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fvottid  thmkkimtelf  bound  to  ktep  the  aif- 
hit  ti  secret  »8  tie  cooid,  fbr  the  pnrpoie 
of  enNliog  the  regol^titrat.  He  wooid 
Mgg<Mt  another  raeam  of  putting  down 
Dudlmg,  It  w»8  tme  ttmt  Duellmg  wis 
going  out  of  tlishion ;  hat  there  were  few 
officers  in  the  Armj  sad  Navy  who  bad 
not  seen  or  heard  of  persons  in  both  aer- 
metf  —  practised  doeilists  —  men  who 
made  a  habit  of  pinctismg  pistol-shooting, 
and  attained  such  a  degree  of  proficiency 
that  they  coold  ahnost  shoot  a  sparrow's 
eye  out<-*-at  all  sfrents,  that  the  person 
who  went  omt  with  them  had  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  his  life.  Now  the  pis- 
tol was  not  a  necessary  weapon  in  war. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  a  man  shoakl 
be  a  pistd-shot;  and  he  should  like  lo 
nea  some  regulation  adopted  in  the  Anny 
to  the  nfiect  that  if  it  was  brought  home 
to  nay  officer  that  he  was  a  practised  pis- 
tol-shot with  a  view  So  duelling,  that  such 
em  ofiicer  shouhi  be  sererely  panished. 
But  they  should  go  farther,  and  provide 
against  duelliDg  in  civil  life.  Ths  right 
lion,  and  gailaat  Gentlemsn  the  Seoresary 
nt  War  had  stated  that  dnctling  had  al- 
most gone  oot  of  the  Aisny ;  but  to  bear 
the  liiscomions  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  this  House  upon  the  snbjoct,  one 
wonld  suppose  that  it  existed  hi  the  Amy 
alone.  He  thooght  then,  that  they  had 
better  begin  with  civilians — ay,  srith  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  go  dowvi 
from  him  to  every  Minister  who  ever  sat 
on  the  Dencbes  on  either  side  ef  the 
House.  He  would  make  one  and  all  of 
ilmm  fncapaWe  of  becoming  m,  Minister  of 
tim  Ctown  alter  it  was  proved  either  that 
be  had  sent  a  cbailenge  or  foaght  a  dud. 
He  would  go  further^  Mid  apply  the  same 
rule  to  SoKckois  General  and  Attorneys 
Oeneral,  and  all  ^Gentlemen  of  the  sssne 
genus,  if  sueh  «  regulation  had  been 
kmg  in  practice,  however,  he  feared  that 
thm  weiea  coosidemble  number  of  Gen^ 
Uemen  on  the  IVeasnry  Bench  who  would 
not  be  sitting  there  now.  He  did  not 
know  how  tl^  rule  would  afect  the  ex- 
Treasury  Bench  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
but  he  repeated,  that  he  would  Uke  to  see 
n  regoli^ion  issuing  from  Her  Majesty,  to 
the  eSbct  that  no  person  could  he  compe- 
tent to  become  e  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
who  bad  been  engaged  in  a  duel.  That 
would  be  a  powerfal  preventative.  6ot 
Sben,  on  she  other  band  the  remedy  might 
prove  sroise  lihan  the  disease,  for  had  the 
fhm  been  in  operatioa  ihey  wnt  here  lost, 


among  others,  the  services  of  the  Corn- 
mander-m-chief  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoo. 
He  did  not  think  it  fair  or  right,  however, 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
at  War  lo  promulgate  his  Reguiatioos  as 
to  the  Army  unless  some  such  measures 
were  applied  to  the  Navy,  and  also  to  per- 
sons in  civil  life.  He  woukl  teU  them  a 
way  of  putting  down  Duelling  at  once.  He 
would  not  allow  a  dud  to  pe  feught  unless 
across  a  table.  First  iet  one  pistol  be 
loaded  wkh  ball  and  the  other  not,  and 
let  iocs  be  drawn  echo  shall  have  the 
loaded  pistol ;  then,  if  that  had  no  effect, 
let  both  be  loaded  with  bail,  aad  then  let 
the  Gientleman  who  was  not  shot  be 
hanged. 

Colonel  T.  Wood  thought,  with  refer* 
enoe  to  the  fete  case,  that  had  thepton 
been  adopted  of  calling  together  the  offi« 
cers  of  the  regiasent  end  snbmiliting  the 
tnatler  to  them,  tbe  resak  would  have 
been  diffeient  from  that  which  4t  unibvtu«> 
natdy  was.  He  could  not  but  senmrk 
that  tbe  discomion  hsd  turned  prineipdily 
upon  Idle  Afwry,  among  the  Members  ef 
wliich  the  practice  of  Duelling  was  less 
common  than  widi  abnest  any  class  e€ 
the  oomraunaty.  The  Articles  of  War  pmK- 
poeed,  embodied  the  spirit  and  praotioe 
of  the  Army,  He  Imd  freqweotly  seen  ia 
bis  own  conneotion  with  the  Army,  eA* 
con  called  together  and  oonaulled  upon 
the  subject  of  disagieemeats  «rising  be^ 
tween  them.  He  wished  that  lomslbiug 
ef  the  sort  had  been  eflbcted  in  die  late 
case. 

Viscount  jRalmefslon  having  been  al- 
luded le  by  the  right  hon.  and  galhmt 
Gentlearan  tbe  Be^etary  at  War  tboi^ 
k  right  to  say  one  or  two  words.  The 
gallant  Officer  had  quoted  a'Casda  whidh 
he,  when  Secretary  at  War,  had  dele^- 
mined,  that  a  pension  eboold  net  be 
granted  to  an  ofllicer^s  widow,  in  coos^ 
queoce  of  that  officer  having  lost  his  life  by 
his  own  hand.  The  right  kon.  Gentlo- 
ssan  stated  that  ia  reoordbg  that  deoi« 
sion,  he  had  given  an  opinion  that  She 
same  rale  should  bold  good  as  So  tbe 
widow  of  an  officer  killed  in  a  daeL  He 
had  no  distinct  recollecUon  of  theoese  aU 
luded  to,'  many  matters  bad  amoe  passed 
through  his  hands  which  migbthave  caused 
bun  to  forget  it;  but  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  it,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  such  wss  his  decision.  He  thongbt 
that  the  principle  upon  which  that  deoi- 
sion  must  have  been  fouadad  was  tho 
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principle  on  which  pensions  were  granted. 
Pensions  were  granted  not  on  considera- 
tions connected  with  the  widows  of  offi- 
cers, but  on  considerations  connected  with 
the  officers  themselves.  He  considered  a 
pension  to  be  in  some  respects  an  increase 
of  an  officer's  pay.  It  was  one  of  the 
advantages  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
services ;  and  the  knowledge  that  a  pen- 
sion would  be  granted  to  his  widow,  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  that  he  should 
make  those  sacrifices,  of  a  portion  of 
his  pay,  which  would  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure an  annuity  to  his  widow  by  other 
means.  Therefore,  he  looked  upon  a  pen- 
sion as  a  partof  those  pecuniary  advantages 
which  were  given  to  officers  in  return  for 
services  rendered.  It,  therefore,  had  al- 
ways been  usual  that  the  claims  of  a 
widow  to  a  pension  should  depend  upon 
the  services  of  the  husband,  and,  as  the 
right  hoo.  and  gallant  Officer  opposite 
bad  observed,  there  were  cases  in  which, 
after  very  distinguished  service,  when  the 
officer  had  lost  his  life  in  a  brilliant  man- 
ner in  action,  it  had  been  usual  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  widow's  pension,  al- 
though the  loss  was  only  the  same  to  her 
whether  her  husband  had  died  in  action 
or  in  any  other  way.  He  thought  it  very 
likely  that,  in  applying  that  principle,  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  ab- 
stained from  recommending  to  the  Crown 
the  granting  of  a  pension  to  the  widow  of 
an  officer  who  had  committed  suicide,  as 
he  had  deprived  the  army  of  his  services 
by  his  own  act,  and  had  in  no  way  in- 
creased by  bis  death  his  claims  upon 
bis  country.  With  respect  to  Duel- 
ling, this  principle  did  not  apply  in  the 
strictest  and  most  unvariable  manner. 
The  claims  of  the  widow  depended  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  duel — and  speak- 
ing in  this  case  under  great  ignorance  of 
detail— knowing  only  what  he  had  read 
upon  the  subject  in  the  ordinary  channels 
of  information,  he  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  have  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion from  that  arrived  at  by  Government. 
Because,  judging  merely  from  the  com- 
mon sources  of  report,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fawcett  was  least 
to  blame  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The 
challenge  did  not  come  from  him,  but 
from  his  antagonist,  who,  therefore,  was 
Tprimd  fade  the  party  the  most  to  be 
blamed.  The  seconds  were  blameable 
in  the  next  place,  because,  though 
It  w«i  painful  to  spesk  lo  u  to  im- 


pute censure  to  men  who  were  not  pre* 
sent  to  answer  for  themselves,  yet  he 
could  not  conceive  that  in  a  case  like  that 
in  question,  any  two  Gentlemen  acting  as 
seconds,  and  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
accommodate  matters  without  having  r^ 
course  to  extremities,  could  not  find 
means  for  arranging  the  matter.  There- 
fore he  should  say,  that  in  the  *Tiew 
which  he  took  of  the  case.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fawcett  was  least  to  blame,  and 
on  that  ground  he  should  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the 
claims  of  his  widow  for  a  pension.  At  the 
same  time,  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
facts  which  might  have  come  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
parties,  he  could  not  pronounce  any  decided 
opinion.  Upon  the  subject  of  Duelling, 
he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
in  general  the  seconds  'were  the  parties 
who  could  with  most  difficulty  shift  the 
blame  from  their  shoulders.  Because  in 
most  quarrels  one  party,  if  not  both, 
would  be  found  to  be  in  the  wrong 
—indeed,  a  case  could  hardly  be  sup- 
posed in  which  one  of  the  parties  wai 
not  to  blame ;  and  if  the  principals  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  friends, 
as  they  should  be  placed,  and  as  their 
friends  should  require  them  to  place  them- 
selves, then  if  the  friend  of  either  party 
saw  that  his  principal  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  and  used  his  own  judgment,  in 
regard  to  making  a  suitable  and  becoming 
concession,  it  would  rarely  happen  that 
there  would  not  be  found  means  of  ad- 
justing the  matter  in  dispute  honourable 
for  both  parties.  As  to  the  additional 
Articles  of  War  which  they  bad  beard 
read,  he  certainly  felt  with  his  hon.  Friend, 
the  Member  for  Finsbury,  that  in  one  re- 
spect the  change  which  had  been  made 
was  rather  a  relaxation  of  what  now  ex- 
isted ;  but  he  must  say,  that  if  the  Ar- 
ticles of  War,  as  they  at  present  stood, 
had  been  strictly  enforced,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  greater  strin- 
gency; and  if  the  new  Articles  were  not 
to  be  enforced  more  strictly  than  the 
old  ones  had  been,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  best  disposition  on  behalf  of  the 
public  and  of  the  House  to  put  down  the 
system  of  Duelling  would  be  ineffectual. 
He  agreed  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
Army  to  stand  in  this  matter  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  community  at  large ;  and 
any  expectations  that,  ao  long  as  Duet 
liog  could  fiod  farottf  or  protection  with  tbo 
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community  at  larg^e,  it  could  be  effectually 
put  ao  end  to  in  the  Army,  muat  infallibly 
be  disappointed.  The  Army  would  keep 
pace  with  the  rest  of  the  community  io 
the  abandonment  of  this  practice,  but 
could  not  be  required  to  do  more.  But  if  it 
WBsto  be  held  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  an 
officer  lost  his  life  in  a  duel,  a  pension  was 
to  be  withheld  from  his  widow,  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  C. 
Napier),  that  such  rule  should  be  made 
publicly  and  generally  known.  However, 
if  discretion  was  to  be  used,  and  if  the 
decision  was  to  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  should  hope  that, 
however  firmly  the  right  hou.  and  Italian t 
General  the  Secretary  at  War  had  at  pre- 
sent made  up  his  mind,  this  case  might 
still  remain  open  for  consideration;  and 
if  it  should  be  found  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Fawcett  had  not  been  the  most  to 
blame  in  the  transaction,  and  if  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  were  not  by  the  amount  of  her 
own  independent  income  excluded  from 
the  pension  by  the  standing  regulations  of 
the  service,  then  he  hoped  that  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  her  husband  would  not  be  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  prevent  a  pension 
from  being  granted  to  her. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  the  ground  on 
which  after  hearing  of  the  Resolution  of 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  at 
War — he  had  cordially  approved  of  that 
Resolution.  In  the  course  of  last  Session, 
after  the  public  mind  had  been  strongly 
excited  by  this  unfortunate  duel,  he  was 
called  on  to  state  whether,  during  the 
recess.  Government  would  take  into  their 
consideration  any  means  for  discouraging 
the  practice  of  Duelling.  He  then  stated 
that  Government  were  prepared  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  although 
not  to  bring  forward  any  definite  measure 
with  respect  to  it.  In  accordance  with 
this  pledge  the  matter  was  taken  into 
consideration.  A  few  nights  ago  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  had  put  a  question 
to  him  upon  the  subject.  He  then  thought 
it  right  to  state  the  course  which  the 
military  authorities  had  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  late  unfortunate  duel.  He 
approved  of  that  course,  on  the  ground 
that  he  understood  the  general  rule  of  the 
War  Office  to  be,  that  the  claim  of  the 
widow  of  a  deceased  officer  to  a  pension 
was  not  admitted  as  an  absolute  right- 
that  the  admission  of  such  a  claim  was  to 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 


particular  case.  He  understood  the  rule 
to  be,  that  in  cases  of  suicide,  the  claim 
for  a  pension  of  the  widow  would  not  be 
good.  He  did  not,  however,  understand, 
and  he  did  not  think  there  should  be  ao 
absolute  rule,  that  in  cases  of  death  ia 
consequence  of  Duelling  the  pension  should 
be  irredeemably  lost.  He  understood  the 
general  principle  to  be,  that  in  such  oases 
the  particular  circumstances  attending 
each  should  be  taken  into  account.  So 
far  as  the  widow  was  concerned,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  application  of 
the  rule  might  be  attended  with  individual 
hardship  ;  but  the  hardship  would,  at  least, 
press  as  heavily  on  the  widow  in  cases  of 
suicide  as  in  cases  of  death  by  Duelling. 
If  they  looked  to  the  position  of  the  widow, 
it  was  easy  to  believe  that  her  condition, 
upon  losing  her  husband  by  his  own  hand, 
might  be  as  deserving  of  sympathy  as  the 
cases  in  which  the  death  of  the  husband 
had  been  produced  by  Duelling.  The 
rule  was  laid  down,  not  so  much  on  con* 
siderations  respecting  the  widow,  as  with  a 
view  to  deter  others  from  following  the 
example  of  her  husband.  The  case  then 
arose  as  to  whether  the  widow  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fawcett  was  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension.  In  former  cases  of 
the  sort,  the  granting  or  withholding  of 
the  pension  had  been  regulated  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  He 
was  loth  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  had  said  nothing  dero* 
gatory  to  the  memory  of  Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Fawcett,  or  harsh  towards  Lieutenant 
Munro.  What  were  the  circumstances  of 
the  case?  Colonel  Fawcett  was  the  bro* 
ther-in-law  of  Lieutenant  Munro.  True, 
he  had  a  second ;  but  that  second  was  an 
extremely  young  man,  of  far  inferior  rank 
to  Colonel  Fawcett,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  exercise  that  influence  over  his 
principal  which  every  second  ought  to 
command.  There,  then,  was  the  case  of 
a  distinguished  officer,  who  it  could  not 
be  denied  ^as  the  party  to  offer  the 
offence,  and  that  under  the  most  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  turning  his  brother- 
in-law  out  of  the  room — turning  Lieuten- 
ant Munro,  he  believed  down  stairs  in  the 
presence  of  a  servant.  He  was  very  sorry 
to  enter  at  all  into  those  details.  He 
must  say  that  he  had  a  very  strong  im- 
pression that  no  duel  was  necessary  in  this 
case:  and  that  the  only  potent  offence 
being  the  turning  down  stairs  in  the  man* 
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Ber  be  bad  ttated,  Coloiiel  Fawcett  migbt 
have  said— ^  I  aetad  baatily  in  turnings 
you  down  atairt,  and  for  tbe  languaga  at 
vhich  yoQ  jusllj  took  offence,  I  tender  an 
apology.'  That  was  hit  impreiaion ;  and 
the  rale  being  such  as  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  stated^  he  thooght 
hit  right  hon.  Friend  was  perfectly  jus* 
tified  in  refusing  his  widow  a  pension.  He 
thought  if  it  had  been  given,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  have  acted  on  a  prin- 
ciple different  from  that  adopted  in  pre- 
Yiotts  eases,  and  would  in  effect  have  an- 
nounced to  officers,  '*  no  reference  shall 
be  had  to  special  circomstances;  and, 
however  aggravating,  you  may  rely  on 
it  your  widows  shall  be  entitled  to  pen- 
sions.'* These  were  the  erounds  on  which 
he  thought  himself  justified  in  performing 
the  painful  duty  of  withholding  this  pen- 
sion. With  respect  to  Lieutenant  Munroi 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  tbe  circomstances 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  had 
referred  to.  lieutenant  Munro  was  not 
superseded.  Being  charged  with  an  of- 
fence cognisable  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
no  immediate  step  was  taken  with  regard 
to  him,  though  he  was  absent  without 
leave.    It  was  felt  that  there  was  some 

«'  letificatioD  for  his  having  so  absented 
imseify  OD  tbe  ground  Uiat,  with  the 
prejudices  then  existingi  he  could  not 
well  come  before  a  jury  s  but  it  was  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  him  that  when  that  pub* 
lie  prejudice  bad  subsided,  he  must  sub- 
mit his  case  to  examination  before  a  jury. 
He  declined  to  do  so :  two  Sessions  passed, 
and  being  absent  without  leave,  he  thought 
bis  noble  Friend,  the  CommanderJn* 
Chief,  fully  justified  in  superseding  Lieu-* 
tenant  Munro.  As  to  the  additional  ArtU 
ele  of  War,  he  must  observe  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  if  an  officer  re- 
fused to  fight,  he  subjected  himself  to 
dismissal  by  court-martial.  The  public 
declaration  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty 
must  effectually  remove  that  impression. 
[The  right  hon.  Baronet  then  read  the 
additional  article,  which  we  have  given 
above].  This  was  a  decisive  declaration 
of  opinion  that  officers  were  exempt  from 
blame  or  disgrace  who  refused  an  appeal 
to  arms;  and  the  terms  were  so  explicit, 
that  he  thought  it  would  tend  much  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  Duelling. 

Mr.  BmfuU  regretted  that  the  supposed 
circumstances  of  this  ease  were  canvassed 
in  the  House.  It  was  true  that  the  se- 
conds had  AO  high  rank^  and  were  not  of 


mature  yean ;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  ail 
proof,  it  was  hard  to  judge,  or  to  throw 
on  the  heads  of  these  young  n/tn  an  addi- 
tional share  of  public  odium.  He  thought 
there  should  be  a  positive,  distinct  an- 
nouncement that  no  widow  of  an  officer 
who  fell  in  a  duel  should  receive  a  pension, 
if  the  object  of  the  Governssent  was  to 
put  down  Duelling.  But  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  said,  that  there 
should  be  an  inquiry  into  the  particular 
merits  and  circumstances  of  each  case. 
What  were  the  particular  ciseumetaneea 
of  the  present .  case  ?  He  knew  liille 
more  of  them  than  what  he  saw  in  the 
newspapers.  The  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  had  told  them  that  when  Lieutenant 
Munro  suhmitted  bis  case  to  his  superior 
officers,  they  told  him  that  the  circum- 
stances were  so  gross  that  he  most  go  out. 
But  the  offence,  as  far  as  the  worid  know, 
was  simply  that  Colonel  Fawcett  bad 
turned  Lieutenant  Munro  out  of  doors. 
Why,  if  the  facU  were  so  gross  tiMt  there 
was  in  the  opinion  of  those  officers  but 
one,  and  that  the  extreme  remedy,  must 
there  not  be  something  concealed  frosa 
public  view  much  worse  than  anything 
that  had  been  stated  ?  Would  it  be  be- 
lievedy  that  Cokmel  Fawcett  would  have 
refused  to  bear  his  relative  speak,  would 
have  said,  *  *I  will  hear  nothing  about  the 
Brighton  houses ;  I  will  not  hear  a  sen- 
tence from  you  about  my  property,"-— if 
there  had  been  no  other  cause  of  dissension 
than  that  which  was  stated  in  the  public 
prinu?  Now,  these  hints  which  had 
been  thrown  out  that  evening  put  the  case 
in  a  different  point  of  view.  The  hon 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  said,  that  Ueo- 
tenant  Grant,  the  second,  had  declared 
upon  the  field,  **  I  can  do  nothing ;  after 
the  manner  in  whioh  we  have  been  treated, 
I  can  do  nothing.^  Yet,  knowing  so  little 
of  the  real  facts  as  they  sppeared  toknow» 
they  sat  there,  as  it  were,  a  Pseudo  Court 
of  Justice,  to  try  the  merits  of  the  ease : 
one  hon.  Member  passing  an  opinion  upon 
one  part  of  the  transaction,  and  another 
upon  another,  but  few  really  possessing  a 
fair  opportunity  of  judging.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  eir-* 
cumstances;  all  he  knew  was,  that  her 
husband  had  received  the  honour  of  a 
Commander  of  the  Bath  for  his  distin- 
guished services  in  China,  and  that,  put- 
ting aside  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  she 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  pension. 
As  to  Lieutenant  Munro,  he  bad  always 
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beard  bin'tpokenof  as  a  gentlemanly  son 
of  man,  who  had  attained  ihe  rank  of 
Adjutant  in  the  Bioea— an  oflBccr  to  whom 
il  was  well  known  the  men  looked  up 
more  than  to  all  other  officers,  and  that 
be  had  a  character  to  loie.  Uoder  those 
circumstances  he  should  hope  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  think  it  consis- 
tent with  the  execution  of  the  important 
duties  be  had  to  discharge  to  look  a  little 
more  into  this  case.  With  respect  to  the 
new  regulations  which  were  proposed  to 
be  promulgated  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton,  that  little  good  would 
result  from  them.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
say  that  there  was  an  impression  in  the 
Army  that  officers  would  be  dismissed  for 
not  fightiog  a  duel ;  but  they  knew  that 
not  responding  to  a  challenge,  and  being 
therefore  sent  to  Coventry,  was  a  great 
deal  worse  than  being  cashiered.  As  to 
Lieutenant  Munro's  not  submitting  to  be 
tried  by  the  proper  legal  tribunals,  such 
was  the  feeling  in  the  country  at  that  time 
that  he  could  not  be  surprised  at  his  evad- 
ing it. 

Viscount  Howick  thought  the  result  of 
this  debate  showed  either  that  the  pension 
should  be  granted  to  the  widow  of  Colonel 
Fawcetty  or  that  more  should  be  done  by 
Government  towards  suppressing  the  prac* 
ticeof  Duelling.  There  was  none  who  would 
not  most  deeply  regret  that  the  sorrows  of 
that  lady  might  possibly  be  added  to  by 
straitened  circumstances.     He  could  see 
DO  justifiable  ground  upon  which  her  pen* 
sion  was  refused,  except  that  such  a  mea- 
sure, severe  and  painful  as  it  was,  might 
have  the  effect  in  future  of  putting  a  stop 
to  Duelling.    But  if  they  were  to  allow 
Duelliag  to  go  on  hereafter,  as  it  had  done 
heretofore,  he  asked  the  House  and  the 
country  what  thev  gained  by  denying  to 
this  unfortunate  fadyi  what,  by  her  hus- 
band's death  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ceS|  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  ?  Let 
the  House,  however,  consider  whether  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government,  and  the 
debate  of  that  evening,  were  calculated  to 
check  Duelling  ?   What  had  been  the  tone 
of  this  discussion ;  bad  it  been  to  repro- 
bate Duelling  as  a  general  practice?    Or 
had  it  not  been  to  blame  a  particular  duel, 
and  to  sav,  that  this  wss  a  case  in  which 
the  frightful  ahernstive  was  unnecessary, 
and  in  which  both  seconds  and  principals 
were  to  blame  for  resorting  to  it  ?    What 
bad  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  told 


them  ?    That  this  pension  waa  withheld  oa 
the  grounds  of  the  particular  circumstan* 
ces.    They  were  not  then  indiscriminately 
to  lay  down  a  rule  for  all  offioerrwho  fell 
in  a  duel,  but  the  circumstances  of  their 
death  were  to  be  considered.    Those  were 
to  bar  the  claims  of  widows  to  a  pension, 
but  in  particular  oases  they  were  not  to  in- 
terfere. What,  then,  were  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  case?    The  right  hon.  and  gal* 
lant  Officer  had  the  other  night  read  an 
Article  of  War  by  which  Duelling  was 
strictly  prohibited,  and  he  took  credit  to 
the  Government  for  their  determination  to 
enforce  that  Article  of  War.  But  he  did  not 
perceive  that  the  moment  he  said  special 
circumstances  were  to  be  the  ground  upon 
which  a  pension  was  to  be  refused,  that  in 
a  case  where  there  were  not  those  special 
circumstances,  and  the  party  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  right,  a  duel  was  the  proper 
course,  and  the  widow  was  to  have  a 
pension?     Did    he    not   see    that    by 
laying  down   that  principle   he  gave  a 
sanction  to   Duelling,  because  he  com* 
pelled  the  Government,  the  War  Office, 
and  the  military  authorities  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  such  particular  case  7    He,  for 
one,  believed  Duelling  to  be  a  most  uo- 
cbristain  and  barbarous  practice.  But  the 
right  hon.  and  pliant  Officer  had  read 
certain  new  Articles  of  War  which  he 
meant  to   propose   with  Her  Majesty's 
sanction :  in  fact,  he  stated  that  Her  Ma« 
jesty  had  already  signified  her  approba- 
tion of  those  Articles,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  Mutiny  Act  was  psssed  those  Articles 
would  be  brought  forward.    Now  what 
was  the  result  of  those  new  Articles  ?  Why 
with  regard  to  officers  on  full  pay,  they 
were,  in  reference  to  duelling,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  stated,  a  posi- 
tive relsxation  of  the  severity  of  the  ex- 
isting Articles.    But  with  respect  to  an 
officer  on  full  pay  who  had  a  quarrel  with 
an  officer  on  half-pay,  or  a  civilian,  they 
were  not  meant  to  apply.    The  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  said  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  deprive  an  officer  of  the  army  of 
the  privilege— [Sir  H.  Hardinge :  I  did 
not  say  privilege.]    Well,  not  privilege, 
but  the  power  of  defending  himself  against 
an  insult  the  same  as  the  other  subjects  ol 
Her  Majesty.    But  he  conceived  that  that 
argument  amounted  to  a  direct  sanction 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
to  an  officer  on  full  pay  fighting  a  duel 
when  insulted  by  a  civilian  or  an  officer 
on  half-pay,  against  whom  he  could  have 
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BO  radreM  under  the  Articles  of  War.  But 
what  was  the  distioctioD  between  an  officer 
on  full  pay  and  another  with  respect  to  the 
immorality  of  the  offence  ?  As  to  officers 
in  a  regiment^  it  might  interfere  with  mi- 
litary discipline,  and  there  might  be  strong 
military  objections  to  it.  But  in  this  case 
that  objection  did  not  apply ;  for  though 
it  was  true  that  both  were  on  full  pay,  they 
were  not  serving  together.  So  far  as  this 
quarrel  was  concerned  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  a  quarrel  between  officers  on 
half-pay  or  between  civilians,  though 
technically  within  ihe  jurisdiction  of  a 
court-martial.  Well|  then,  he  wished  to 
know,  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
admitted  that  officers  on  half-pay  who  were 
insulted  might  properly  avail  themselves  of 
this  mode  of  protection,  wiih  what  consis- 
tency did  he  in  this  case  make  the  duel 
fought  by  Colonal  Fawcett  a  bar  to  his 
widow  obtaining  her  pension  ?  The  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  by  his  own  show- 
ing admitted  that  a  half-pay  officer  who 
was  insulted  by  a  civilian  was  not  called 
upon  to  abstain  from  fighting  a  duel. 

Sir  H*  Hardinge:  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord.  I 
said  this  Article  did  not  apply  to  those  who 
were  not  amenable  to  court-martial.  If 
an  officer  on  full  pay  were  grievously  in- 
sulted in  the  streets  by  one  on  half-pay  or 
a  civilian,  I  said  the  proposed  Article  did 
not  apply ;  for  it  would  aggravate  the  evil 
we  intended  to  put  down  if  we  thus  placed 
officers  on  an  unequal  footing  with  their 
fellow-subjects.  I  thought  it  right  to  tell 
the  whole  truth » and  say  this  Article  would 
have  no  such  effect.  It  was  chiefly  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  military 
discipline ;  and  when  applied  to  men  hold- 
ing high  station,  and  actively  pursuing 
their  duties,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  gra- 
dually have  the  effect  of  suppressing  this 
practice. 

Viscount  Howick:  What  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  now  said,  bore  out  his 
argument  which  was  this  : — let  them  re- 
fuse Mrs.  Fawcett  her  pension  if  they 
meant  to  put  down  Duelling  but  not  with- 
out ;  for  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Of- 
ficer said  that  an  officer  on  half- pay  could 
not  be  expected  to  abstain  from  fighting 
a  duel  if  insulted.  [••  JVb,  No^]  What 
else  was  the  meaning  of  what  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  said?  By  his 
own  showing  he  was  not  prepared  to  put 
down  Duelling,  for  this  new  Article  of 
War  was  solely  directed  to  the  case  of 


an  officer  on  full  pay,  and  left  the  case  of 
an  officer  on  half-pay  as  it  now  stood.  But 
how  could  they  expect  duelling  to  cease  in 
the  army  if  they  kept  up  the  practice  in 
civil  life  '  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman,  that  it  was  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  army,  that  whilst  the 
practice  was  sanctioned  it  was  of  such  rare 
occurrence  that  they  were  now  looking  to 
a  much  wider  question— to  an  evil  not 
confined  to  officers  in  the  Army,  but  ex- 
tending also  to  civil  life.  He  asked  the 
House,  then,  once  more  to  consider  what 
was  the  advantage  they  proposed  to  gain 
by  refusing  this  pension,  unless  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  discouraging  the  prac- 
tice generally?  If  no  further  useful  or 
beneficial  object  were  to  be  gained  by  such 
refusal,  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  act  of 
hardship  towards  Mrs.  Fawcett;  but  if 
such  object  were  to  be  produced  by  it,  ia^ 
dividual  hardship  ought  not  to  interfere. 

Lord  C.  Fitzroy  said,  that  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  late  unfortunate  duel,  one 
thing  very  much  struck  him  as  to  Colonel 
Fawcett's  conduct,  and  that  was  that  it 
was  not  clear  he  had  ever  fired  at  his 
opponent.  He  never  could  undersund 
why  officers  were  held  up  as  a  pugnacioni 
part  of  the  community,  and  considering 
their  profession  he  thought  they  did  not 
deserve  that  character.  He  regretted  that 
there  seemed  little  prospect  that  the  pre.! 
sent  debate  would  elicit  from  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  the  expression  of  a  firm 
resolution  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
Duelling.  At  present  a  most  anomalous 
state  of  things  existed;  for  the  military 
authorities  might  bring  officers  to  trial  by 
Court-martial  if  they  refused  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  if  they  did  fight,  they  ran  the 
risk  of  being  superseded ;  or,  if  they  fell 
in  the  encounter,  of  pensions  being  refused 
to  their  widows  or  relatives. 

Mr.  W.  Cowper  regretted  that  so  much 
of  the  present  discussion  had  been  con- 
ducted in  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
a  tone  of  indirect  sanction  of  Duelling; 
and  also  that  so  much  attention  had  been 
turned  towards  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  duel  which  had  proved  fatal  to 
Colonel  Fawcett,  as  if  the  disapprobation 
of  the  House  were  to  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  several  steps  of  that 
affair  had  been  carried  on.  The  boo. 
Member  for  Finsbury  had  broadly  stated 
that  he  considered  no  blame  attached  to 
Lieutenant  Munro,  while  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Marylebone  seemed 
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to  think  that  there  was  no  harm  in  any- 
body fighting  a  duel,  provided  he  did  not 
go  out  with  a  first  cousin  or  a  near  rela- 
tifc.  He  regarded  Duelling  as  a  crime 
condemned  alike  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
of  man,  and  he  conceived  that  it  was  not 
justifiable  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. The  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth 
(Mr.  Bernal)  had  said  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  individual  would,  upon  the 
ground  of  religious  scruples,  refuse  to 
fight  a  duel.  He  felt  bound  to  say, 
and  he  did  it  without  hesitation,  that 
he,  for  one,  would  give  such  a  re- 
fusal ;  and  he  also  begged  to  inform 
that  hon.  Member  that  there  were  many 
officers  of  high  reputation,  both  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  who  had  on  many  oc- 
casions, exhibited  their  personal  courage 
in  the  most  indubitable  manner,  who  had 
enrolled  themselves  in  an  Association  for 
the  suppression  of  Duelling,  and  who  had 
thereby  virtually  pledged  themselves  not 
to  engage  in  such  transactions.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  was  now  setting  in  against  the 
practice  of  Duelling ;  and  he  hoped  that  on 
a  future  occasion,  when  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  for  the  purpose,  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  this  opinion  would  be  made  in 
that  House :  he  hoped  that  an  impression 
would  not  go  forth  to  the  public,  from 
what  had  taken  place  to-night ,  that  any 
feeling  existed  in  that  House  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  practice  of  Duelling.  There 
appeared  to  him  to  be  two  points  that  were 
new  in  ihe  regulations  which  had  been  read 
to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at  War. 
One  was  that  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  various  degrees  of  culpability  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  seconds,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  punished  with  more  or  less  severity ; 
and  the  other  related  to  the  reference  of 
disputes  between  officers  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments.  He  was 
glad  that  the  latter  regulation  had  been 
adopted,  for  he  conceived  that  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  He  wished, 
however,  that  power  should  be  given  to 
commanding  officers  to  make  inquiry 
into  cases,  and  to  summon  courts-mar- 
tial or  courts  of  inquiry,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  dispute,  and  dictating  the  apo- 
logy which  might  be  due  from  one  or 
both  parties.  There  were  precedents  for 
such  a  course.  He  found  it  stated  in 
Mr.  Samuel's  History  of  the  Army, 
that  two  disputes   had  been  so  settled 
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by  the  Horse-Guards  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  One  case  occurred  in 
1773,  in  a  dispute  between  Lieutenant 
General  Murray  and  Sir  W.  Draper ;  the 
other  related  to  certain  diffierences  which 
arose  out  of  the  trial  of  Major  Browne,  of 
67th  Regiment.  On  these  occasions  His 
Majesty  constituted  the  courts-martial  of 
their  respective  regiments,  into  courts 
of  honour  for  investigating  the  affair, 
with  power  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
of  quarrel,  enjoining  submission  lo  their 
sentence,  and  exacting  from  all  par- 
ties a  pledge  of  honour  to  observe  it. 
Much  more  would  be  done  by  the  general 
measure  of  establishing  Courts  of  Inquiry 
than  by  withdrawing  the  pension  from  any 
solitary  and  innocent  victim  of  this  unfor- 
tunate practice.  Many  modes  could  be 
pointed  out  by  which  an  effectual  substitute 
for  duelling  could  be  found.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  well  worthy  of  the  care  and 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
If  they  would  but  proceed  still  further  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  had  entered, 
he  was  sure  they  would  be  supported  by 
public  opinion,  and  would  gain  much  more 
credit  than  by  taking  the  step  theyhad  done 
in  reference  to  the  late  unhappy  case. 

Sir  R,  H.  Inglis  must  express'the  cordial 
approval  and  pleasure  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  the  declaration  of  the  gallant 
officer  who  had  just  spoken — a  declara- 
tion honourable  to  the  gallant  officer  from 
the  moral  courage  which  dictated  it,  and 
requiring  much  higher  courage  than  would 
be  needed  for  accepting  a  challege.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  imme- 
diate subject  before  the  House,  but  he 
could  not  resist  taking  occasion  to  call  on 
the  Government  to  consider  whether  they 
might  not  exercise  a  sounder  discretion  in 
discountenancing  the  practice  generally 
than  had  been  exercised  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings.  It  might  not  be  in  the 
knowledge  of  every  Member  of  the  House, 
but  he  knew  it  was  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had 
addressed  them — it  was  in  reference  to  the 
professional  as  well  as  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  paying  him  his  humble 
tribute — and  it  was  also  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  noble  Friend  behind  him,  that  an 
Association  had  been  some  time  ago 
formed  for  the  discouragement  of  Duelling. 
That  Association  did  not  ask  for  legislation 
generally  on  the  subject,  they  asked  only 
for  such  discouragement  to  he  shown  by 
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the  foantaiQ  orhoDour»  as  would  beat  have 
shown  the  feeling  of  the  authorities  on 
this  point,  and  they  asked  it  only  in  terms, 
be  would  venture  to  say,  the  most  respect* 
ful  and  at  the  same  time  earnesL    They 
asked  that  Her  Majesty  would  be  gra- 
cioutly  pleased  to  take  into  consideration 
the  evils  arising  from  the  sin,  and  he  would 
say  crimej  of  Duelling.    This  Association 
numbered  among  its  body   members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House;   there  were  the 
noble  Member  for  Chester,  and  the  noble 
Lord   the   Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and 
others;  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
aociety,  or  question,  more  free  from  party 
pollution  or  taint,  or  more  devoid  of  any* 
thing  like  a  suspicion  of  political  motive  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  Members.  They  had 
been  received  with  personal  courtesy,  in- 
deed, by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department,  when  a 
deputation  waited  upon  him ;  but  he  must 
complain  of  the  written  answer  which, 
at  a  later  period,  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tieman  had  returned  to  their  memorial. 
If  they  had  been  a   body  of  Chartists, 
asking  for  the  five  points  of  the  Charter, 
or  of  Leaguers,  asking  for  a  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  their  memorial  could  not  have 
received  a  less  satbfactory— he  might  be 
permitted  to  say,  a  less  courteous  answer. 
It  was  simply  this:  *<  I  have  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  memo- 
rial to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  from 
your  Lordship,  and  I  have  to  acquaint  you 
that  I  have  laid  the  same  before  Her  Ma- 
jesty.'*    His  right  hon.  Friend  might  have 
reflected  that  the  memorial  came  from  a 
society  composed  of  his  supporters  as  well 
as  bis  opponents — from  officers  both  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  he  might  have 
given  them  a  better  answer.     By  so  doing, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not  have  vio- 
laied  the  rules  of  official  propriety,  and 
would  have  satisfied  the  wishes  of  many 
of  his  Friends.     He  repeated  that  he  did 
not  complain  of  any   want  of  personal 
courtesy;  but  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
have  thrown  discouragement  on  the  prac- 
tice even  if  he  had  stated  no  more  than  this, 
namely,  that  Her  Majesty  had  taken  the 
subject  into  consideration,  and  that  she 
appreciated  the  purity  of  the  motives  of 
those  from  whom  the  memorial    came. 
Thus  a  practice  most  hateful  to  Ood,  and 
condemned   by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
would  have  been  discouraged. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley  did  not  think,  that 
the  publio  would  ba  satisfied  with  the 


mere  declaration  which  bad  been  made 
to-night  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
What  did  the  Government  propoae  to  dot 
Not  to  enact  new  and  stringent  lawa  for 
the  suppression  of  Duelling,  out  merely  lo 
amend  the   okl  laws  contained   in    the 
ArUcles  of  War.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  referred  to  one  of  the 
Articles  which  had  been  read  to-night,  as 
if  it  was  a  new  regulation,-^  the  Article  which 
declared  that  Officers  who  refused  a  cbaU 
lenge  wereacquittedofall  disgrace  or  dia- 
advantage  which  might  arise  from  such  re- 
fusal— but  that  was  in  substance  an  old  law. 
He  did  not  consider  this  a  sufficient  re- 
gulation ;  for  his  conviction  was,  that,  both 
as  regarded  the  military  and  civilians,  the 
Government  should  adopt  firm  and  deter- 
mined measures  to  suppress  the  practice 
of  Duelling.     The  House  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  declaration  on  this 
subject,  even  from  a  law  officer  of  the 
Crown ;  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  be  called   upon   to  express  their 
strong   and  decided   disapproval  of  iba 
majesty  of  the  law  having  been  outra|^ 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  Judges.  There 
was  one  point  in  the  case  which  had  bee« 
brought  specially  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  which  he  thought  deserved  the 
consideration  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Horse-Guards.    He  alluded  to  the  asser- 
tion thai,  during  the  day  which  eiapaed 
between  the  challenge  being  given  and 
accepted  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Fawcett, 
the  challenger  and  his  second  consulted 
five  General  Officers  in  the  Army ;  and  he 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether  it 
was  not  known  that  the  officer  to  whom 
he  alluded  consulted  several  Officers  of 
high  rank  in  his  own  regiment  ?  [An  boo. 
Member-***  I  hope  not."]    It  had  been 
contended,  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Army,  that  Officers  should  not  shrink 
from  fighting  duels ;  but,  for  his  own  part, 
he  believed  that  the  honour  and  discipline 
of  the  Army  might  be  fully  and  efficiently 
maintained  if  such  a  practice  were  sup* 
pressed.    He  hoped  that  some  alteration 
would  be  made  in  the  amended  Articles  of 
War  to  release  Officers  from  their  liability 
to  be  tried  by  court-martial  if  they  refused 
to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  it  would  be  made 
imperative  upon  all  Commanding  Offioers, 
or  Officers  invested  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, to  bring  to  trial  by  court-martial,  all 
Officers  who  fought  or  engaged  in  duels* 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  that  Officers 
who  were  guilty  of  such  oSincea  should 
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be  oalbieredy  if  there  were  circttmstanees 
which  ezteouated  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Turner  exeeediogly  regretted  the 
answer  which  had  been  giten  to  the  qaes« 
tiooe  be  had  pat  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  the  subject  of  Duelling.  Government 
having  refused  to  take  anj  further  steps 
on  the  subject^  he  should  be  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  question  forward 
in  the  best  manner  he  could  on  Thursday 
next.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Weymouih  had  said,  that  the  Motion  he 
(Mr.  Turner)  meant  to  mske  would  be  of 
no  service ;  but  he  thought  that  what  hsd 
occurred  that  night  had  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  notice  he  had  put  upon  the 
Paper  of  the  House.  He  felt  very  grateful 
for  what  had  been  already  done  to  dis- 
countenance the  practice,  of  which  such 
genera)  disapprobation  had  been  expressed, 
end  he  was  quite  sure  that,  sooner  or 
later,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  bis 
Resolution,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  obliged  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  practice  which 
all  allowed  to  be  unjustifiable. 

Lord  iSt,  Orofiwfiersaid,  that  the  House 
would  clearly  be  aware,  from  the  allusions 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  of  the  opi- 
nions he  entertained  on  the  subject ;  but 
though,  in  his  own  case,  be  would  admit 
of  no  compromise,  he  was  willing  to  make 
great  allowances  for  other  persons.  He 
relt  that  this  was  a  most  difficult  question 
to  deal  with :  and  he  was  grateful  to  Her 
Majesty*8  Government  for  having  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  for  having  gone  so  far 
as  they  had  done.  The  House  must  feel 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  a 
system  of  Legislation  with  reference  to 
Duelling  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  unless 
they  also  legislated  on  the  same  question 
with  regard  to  other  classes  of  Her  Ma« 
jetty's  subjeets.  He  felt  especially  thank- 
ful to  Her  Majesty  for  having  graciously 
permitted  her  name  to  be  used  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  practice  of  Duel- 
ling. He  wss  sure  after  what  had  been 
said»  more  would  be  done  on  the  subject. 
He  tmated  that  those  who  felt  with  him« 
•elf  would  afford  some  time  for  the  matter 
to  be  settled.  The  habit  and  practice  of 
Dnelling  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
destroyMi  in  a  momeuL  Any  hurried 
legislation  on  the  subject  would  only  ag- 
gravate the  evil.  He  would  take  another 
opportunity  of  stating  to  the  House  more 
fully  bis  views  on  the  subject 

Mr.  JrolAsrfen  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 


the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
had  justly  said,  that  the  practice  of  DueU 
ling  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity ;  and 
yet  it  was  strange  that  Duelling  was  con- 
fined principally  to  the  upper  classes,  those 
classes  which  were  said  to  be  the  most 
civilized  of  mankind.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  staling  that  he  would  refuse  (o 
fight  a  duel,  although  he  must  confess 
tbst  it  did  not  require  as  much  courage 
on  his  part  to  make  such  an  avowal  as 
it  did  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  Member 
for  Hertford,  who  had  that  night  ad- 
dressed the  House.  They  could  not  make 
Christians  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  There 
must  be  in  existence  first  the  principle  of 
Christianity  to  influence  the  mind ;  if  that 
influenced  the  mind,  then  the  same  spirit 
which  discouraged  Duelling  would  also 
discountenance  all  war.  When  the  House 
was  asked  to  pass  a  Vote  of  Thanks  to  the 
Army  for  distmguished  services,  then  they 
saw  the  spirit  which  influenced  military 
men.  The  man  who  killed  one  of  his 
fellow-creatures  was  called  a  murderer, 
whilst  he  who  caused  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds was  called  a  hero.  How  great  the 
inconsistency !  Let  it  be  considered  dis- 
graceful either  to  carry  or  send  a  challenge 
•—let  it  be  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  Christian  and  a  Gentle- 
man to  do  so.  Let  the  House  openly  ex- 
press its  abhorrence  of  the  practice.  Were 
they  to  do  so,  he  felt  satisfied  it  would  be 
followed  by  a  good  result. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

Ionian  Islands  —  Explanation .3 
Lord  Stanley  took  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining, with  respect  to  the  discourtesy 
with  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Liverpool  supposed  himself  to  have 
been  treated  by  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  his  suggestion  of  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  levied  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  that  there 
had  been  no  intention  of  showing  any  dis- 
coartesy  to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
The  fact  was,  that  a  diminution  of  the 
amount  levied  from  the  lonians  for  the 
purpose  of  military  contribution  had  been 
recommended  by  the  several  Lord  High 
Commissioners,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant OfiQcer  was  the  first;  and  within  the 
last  fortnight  the  Treasury  had  actually 
come  to  the  determination  of  diminishing 
tbe  sum.  It  was  not  the  practioe^  how*- 
2E3 
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ever,  to  communicate  resolations  of  thit 
kind  to  aoy  parties  io  this  country  before 
they  were  promulgated  in  the  Colonies. 
The  communication  of  the  Treasury  Mi- 
nute on  the  subject  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
bad  yet  been  barely  made,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  he  had  not  made  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  acquainted  with  the 
decision  come  to,  which  was  taken  very 
much  in  consequence  of  the  representations 
made  by  his  bon.  and  gallant  Friend  on 
various  occasions.  He  trusted  the  gallant 
Officer  would  be  satisfied  that  no  discour- 
tesy  was  meant  in  not  making  him  ac« 
quainted  with  the  result. 

Sir-H.  Douglas  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  noble  Lord's  explanation,  and 
wished  to  know  if  he  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  state  the  description  and  extent 
of  the  intended  abatement  ? 

I^rd  Stanley  said,  he  would  lay  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  Minute  of  Trea- 
sury referred  to.  The  principle  on  which 
it  bad  been  made  was,  that  the  reduction 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  decline  in 
the  revenue  of  the  Islands,  which  had 
considerably  fallen  o6F  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  Their  contribution  was  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  revenue  raised 
from  them. 

CONVEYAHCES  —  RoMAK    CaTHOLIC 

Clerotmen.]  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  relating  to  Roman  Catholic  Cha- 
rities, and  the  tenure  of  land  for  Catholic 
worship  in  Ireland.  He  wished  to  have  it 
most  distinctly  understood,  that  in  offer- 
ing this  Bill  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  impede 
or  embarrass  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
whatever  measures  they  might  have  in 
contemplation  to  introduce  respecting  Ire- 
land, and  which  were  alluded  to  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  'Bill  he  meant  to  propose 
would  facilitate  measures  coming  from 
the  Government.  He  should  also  add, 
that  he  did  not  conceive  any  person 
whomsoever  would  be  pledged  to  support 
this  Bill  in  a  future  stage  by  the  fact  of 
his  being  permitted  to  lay  it  on  the  Table. 
His  object  was  one  of  peculiar  importance. 
He  wished  to  obviate  the  great  expense  ne- 
cessarily incurred  upon  going  into  a  Court 
of  Equity  to  establish  the  right  to  any 
bequest  left  by  Roman  Catholics  for  Ro- 
man Catholic  purposes.  The  expense  was 
ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned,  aud  of- 


ten absorbed  the  amount  of  the  charity  it- 
self. He  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  he  did  not  ask  for  the  slightest  exten- 
sion of  legal  authority  to  apply  to  Roman 
Catholic  purposes  in  Ireland  any  sums  of 
money,  bequests  of  money,  and  grants  of 
land.  The  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses 
was  never  enacted  in  Ireland,  never  in 
force  there,  and  the  Courts  of  Equity  had 
at  all  times  executed  the  trusts,  and  car- 
ried into  effect  charitable  aids  for  Roman 
Catholic  purposes ;  so  much  so,  that  several 
years  ago  a  final  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland  applied  a  sum  of 
35,000/.  to  the  purpose  of  saying  masses 
for  the  repose  of  a  soul.  There  was, 
therefore,  at  the  present  moment,  a  com* 
plete  and  unlimited  capacity  by  deed  and 
will,  of  bequeathing  not  only  personal  but 
landed  property  for  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
poses. One  great  inconvenience,  however, 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  settled  residence 
and  glebe  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy, 
who  were  frequently  placed  in  a  most  dis- 
tressing position  in  that  respect.  They 
were  often  very  much  in  the  power  of  ibeit 
parishioners  for  the  want  of  a  permanent 
place  of  reiidence  independent  of  their 
contributions.  His  object  by  this  Bill  was 
simply  to  give  to  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops.  Bishops,  and  parish  priests  in 
Ireland  a  power  of  succession  as  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation,  but  not  making 
them  a  corporation  for  other  purposes  than 
that  of  taking  and  conveying  grants. 
That  was  the  whole  object  of  his  Bill,  to 
give  a  succession,  a  permanent  title  to 
deeds  required  for  Roman  Catholic  pur- 
poses. He  was  not  applying  for  public 
money,  he  was  not  applying  for  any  con- 
tribution of  any  sort  from  the  State  or 
from  the  public  funds.  All  they  wished 
was,  to  obtain  in  a  safe,  secure,  and  inex- 
pensive mode,  those  endowments  which 
were  essential  to  the  respectability  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy,  and  to  secure  them 
against  any  undue  influence  that  might  be 
exercised  upon  them.  Having  made  this 
short  statement,  he  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  trespassing  longer  upon  the  House,  but 
would  conclude  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Priests  in  Ire- 
land to  take  grants  and  conveyances  of 
land  to  them,  and  to  their  successors,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  trustees. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  nine  o'clock. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  12,  1 844. 

MiifUTSB.]     BiLLB.    Prtvate^—l^  Rodl»rd*8  Ntme. 
JUjmfttL— Sduuterli  Natuivliaitioii. 

PwriTKWB  Pjumiitbo.  By  the  Duke  of  Rkhmood,  from 
Wbitwdl,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Rowbery,  from  LinUtbgow, 
for  ProtacttoD  to  Agriculture.— By  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
from  Tindaethwy,  and  8  other  placet,  and  by  the  Biihop 
of  London,  from  Stottenlon,  and  4  placet,  f^jaintt  the 
Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— From  Dissent- 
ing Congregations  of  Dublhi.  for  Extending  the  Provi- 
siooi  of  the  Dissenten*  Chapels  Bin  to  Ireland. 

Protection  TO  Agriculture.]  The 
Earl  of  Rozehery  said,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  Petition  for  the  Protection  of  Agricul- 
tore,  which  emanated  at  a  county  meeting 
at  Linlithgow,  that  he,  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  that  county,  had  convened,  he  having 
received  a  requisition  signed  by  some  of 
the  most  inflaential  gentlemen,  free- 
holders, and  farmers,  requesting  him  to 
call  the  meeting.  There  was  not  much 
speaking,  he  believed,  when  the  Petition 
was  proposed,  but  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  he  believed  it  conveyed  the  sense  of 
Ibe  majority  of  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  that  county,  and  it  was  in  favour 
of  the  present  Corn  Laws.  Although  he 
did  not  concur  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Petition,  still  he  felt  bound  to  present  it, 
as  it  had  been  entrusted  to  him  with  that 
view.  The  Petition  was  signed  by  a  most 
respectable  body  of  persons. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  had  remarked  that  there  was 
no  discussion  at  the  meeting,  and  he  (the 
Dukeof  Richmond) begged  to  ask  why  there 
should  be  ?  The  Corn-Law  question  was 
not  a  new  one,  and  it  was  not  therefore  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  argued.  The  farm- 
era  bad  been  charged  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  with  being  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  with  being  friendly  to  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  I>aws,  and  they  felt  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  disgrace  of  such  an  imputa- 
tion. They  determined  upon  showing  the 
Anti*Corn-Law  League  that  this  was  the 
case,  by  having  meetings  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  petitioning  Parliament. 
The  farmers,  however,  were  not  averse  to 
discussion,  and  in  different  places  they 
fairly  beat  their  opponents  out  of  the  field. 
He  believed  that  the  same  result  would 
follow  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land if  they  had  fair  play.  The  land- 
owners and  farmers  only  desired  to 
show  that  they  were  favourable  to  just 
protection,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to 
schemes  that  must  end  in  the  ruin  of 
themielveiy  and  pf  the  labourera  who  were 
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under  their  protection.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  admit,  that  though  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Petition,  it  nevertheless  spoke  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  landowners 
and  farmers  of  Linlithgowshire. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill.]  Lord 
Campbell  having  asked  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor respecting  the  progress  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  Bill,  said,  the  next  ques- 
tion he  would  ask  related  to  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance.  Individuals  could 
not  administer,  so  far  as  personal  property 
was  concerned,  till  probate  was  granted, 
which  must  be  granted  by  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court;  and,  under  the  present  system, 
a  great  deal  of  hardship  was  experienced. 
For  example,  if  a  testator  died  worth 
100,C00Z.  in  one  diocese,  a  single  probate 
was  sufficient  for  that ;  but,  if  he  had  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  102.  or  12/.,  in 
another  diocese,  there  must  be  probate 
granted  with  reference  to  that  property. 
Now,  he  found  in  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend's  Bill  nothing  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience. It  was,  however,  of  the 
highest  importance  that  some  remedy 
should  be  devised  to  remove  this  inconve- 
nience with  respect  to  the  passing  of  per- 
sonal property.  What  he  wished  his  no- 
ble and  learned  Friend,  therefore,  to  ex- 
plain to  him  was,  what  he  intended  to  do 
in  reference  to  those  cases  to  which  he  had 
adverted  ?  His  noble  Friend's  Bill  cured 
the  evil  retrospectively,  by  some  very  pro- 
per clauses,  providing  that  all  probates 
hitherto  granted  should  be  valid ;  but 
prospectively,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  intended  that  hereafter,  if  probate 
were  taken  out  bond^fide,  in  any  Diocesan 
Court  respecting  the  bona  notabilia  of  a 
testator,  if  it  happened  that  of  these  bona 
notabilia  to  the  amount  of  5/.  lay  in  ano- 
ther diocese,  another  probate  should  be 
taken  out  in  the  Court  of  that  diocese  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  this  was 
quite  a  voluntary  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend.  The  Bill 
was  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  no 
one  was  more  able  than  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  of  reading  and  construing 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  he  was  sure 
he  had,  with  his  wonted  industry,  read 
the  Bill,  and  must  then  be  able  to  answer 
himself.  It  was,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  observed,  a  most  important  mea- 
sure; and  he  would  take  upon  himself  to 
say,  had  not  been  introduced  until  after 
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grave  coDsideration*  Several  toccestive 
AdmioittratioDs  bad  endeavoured  to  carry 
a  measure  of  this  kind  and  had  failed. 
This  Bill  had  been  framed  with  great  care 
and  attention  to  the  interests  of  different 
parties.  It  had  been  framed  to  pats.  But 
if  what  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
wished  to  do  was  adopted,  he  was  afraid 
that  the  Bill  would  not  pass  at  all.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  pointed  out,  but  he  was  quite  sure 
that  if  what  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
proposed  were  adopted,  the  fate  of  the 
Bill  would  be  similar  to  that  of  former 
attempts  on  the  same  subject.  If  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  suffer  the 
Bill  to  pass,  he  might  afterwards  introduce 
another  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  extend** 
ing  it. 

Lord  Campbell  %M^  he  and  others  more 
competent  than  himself,  had  read  the 
Bill,  without  being  able  to  form  a  precise 
opinion  as  to  the  intention  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  point  adverted  to, 
therefore  he  wished  for  information  as  to 
the  intention  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend.  He  now  learned,  that  the  law,  as 
it  stood,  was  to  remain  unaltered.  He 
regretted  it  extremely.  He  knew  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  might  carry 
almost  any  Bill  he  pleased.  But  when 
this  Bill  was  passed,  he  would  probably  be 
told  that  the  time  was  gone  by  for  the  in- 
troduction of  another. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  that  this  was 
an  important  drawback  upon  a  very  im- 
portant measure.  The  Bill  had  originated 
with  himself  in  1831,  and  he  was  sure,  if 
his  noble  Friend  who  had  spoken  last  was 
aware  of  the  infinite  difficulty  of  carrying 
any  Bill  at  all  on  the  subject,  he  would 
feel  that  they  must  be  content  with  what 
they  could  get.  He  first  brought  it  in  as 
one  Bill,  then  as  two,  then  as  six,  then  as 
two  again,  and  then  again  as  one,  and 
when  he  went  out  of  office  it  was  reduced 
to  its  original  state  of  unity,  and  it  was 
the  different  interests — local  interests — 
that  created  the  difficulty,  only  exceeded 
by  the  extreme  difficulty  in  passing  the 
moftt  useful  and  important  alteration  in 
the  law  that  perhaps  had  ever  been  pro- 
posed --one  in  which  he  and  all  their 
Lordships,  and  all  who  possessed  landed 
property  in  the  country,  had  an  interest — 
a  General  Registry  Bill.  That  measure 
was  defeated  by  precisely  the  same  interest 
which  defeated  the  Ecclesiastical  CourU 
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Bill— that  important  body,  and  as  the 
Americans  would  call  them — ^influential 
body  of  men,  the  practitioners  in  the 
Courts,  who  were  too  strong  for  iti  sop- 
porters.  As  Cromwell  said,  **  The  sons  of 
Zeruiah  were  too  strong  for  them.**  The 
Measure  was  defeated,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  one,  two,  or  six  Bills,  and  there- 
fore he  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  on 
the  Woolsack.  He  was  glad  to  receive 
the  great  good  which  was  contained  in 
this  Bill,  and  hoped  that  when  it  was 
passed  a  more  perfect  Measure  would  be 
introduced  afterwards. 

Buildings*    Reoulatioks     Bill.] 
The  Marquess  of  Normat^  said,  he  ob- 
served that  a  Bill  had  been  introduced 
into  the  other  House  for  the  better  Rega* 
lation  of  new  Buildings.    That  Bill  was 
entirely  confined  to  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, to  which  he  believed  it  to  be  less  ap- 
plicable than  to  other  crowded  cities  and 
towns ;  and  he  thought  the  restricting  it  to 
the  metropolis  would  increase  the  evil,  be« 
cause  those  speculators  who  should  desire 
to  run  up  buildings  in  contravention  of 
prospective  enactments  would  be  warned 
by  the  Bill  of  what  they  might  do,  and 
what  if  the  Bill  were  extended  to  other 
towns,    they  would   be   precluded  from 
doing.     He  thought  a  little  effi>rt  on  the 
part  of  the  Qovernment  might  make  the 
Bill  applicable  to  other  parts.     If  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  remedy  the  great  evil 
that  existed  in  the  metropolis  they  would 
proceed  with  a  Drainage  Bill.    There  was 
one  part  of  the  Bill  which  would  be  of 
great  use  both  in  the  metropolis  and  else* 
where,  namely,  the  prohibition-^xcept 
under  certain  regulations— 4igainst  living 
in  cellars,  but  this  was  still  more  wanted 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.    He  wished, 
therefore,  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
to  other  towns  ?---and  he  would  put  ano- 
ther question,  upon  which,  if  his  noble 
Friend  was  not  at  present  prepared  to 
answer  him,  he  would  probably  give  him 
the  information  he  desired  at  a  Aiture 
time.    It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
their  Lordships,  that  works  had  been  un- 
dertaken for  the  construction  of  a  park, 
called  Victoria  Park,  which  would  tend  to 
promote  the  health  and  comfort  of  those 
classes  of  the  residents  in  the  metropolis 
who  were    in  a  great  measure  shut  out 
from  the  reach  of  those  outlets  for  free  air 
which  were  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the 
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He  wiihed  to  know  what  prograit 
had  been  nacle  in  the  Victoria  Park,  and 
why  the  progress  of  the  works  had  been» 
if  thej  were,  suspended  ? 

The  Dake  of  Buccleuck  said,  he  was 
not  prepared  at  present  to  answer  the  last 
question  put  by  the  noble  Marquess,  but 
he  would  inform  himself  upon  the  subject* 
With  regaid  to  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Biliy  it  had  been  under  consideration  since 
I84I9  and  it  had  not  been  found  since 
then  that  the  number  of  houses  run  up, 
with  a  f  iew  to  avoid  prospective  enact- 
ments, was  so  great  as  to  create  any  very 
considerable  evil.  With  regard  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  there  were  in  some  of  them  lo- 
cml  Acts  to  regulate  Buildings,  and  it  would 
requife  great  care  to  frame  any  measure 
which  would  affect  them.  It  was  desired 
that  the  present  Bill  should  pass  as  it  was, 
and  when  its  true  meaning  and  intention 
were  understood,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  municipalities  in  large  towns  to  con- 
sider whether  iu  enactments  were  applic* 
able  to  their  districts.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed at  present  to  recommend  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Measare,  because  there  was  a 
prospect  next  Session  of  introducing  a 
really  effective  measure,  and  that  would 
occasion  small  expense  to  the  country. 

The  Marquess  of  Narmanbtf  put  it  to 
the  Qkivernment  whether  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
pari  of  the  Bill  which  referred  to  cellars 
DOW  actually  occupied  10  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  parties  occupying  them 
were  diarged  enormous  rents,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pay,  in  order  that  they 
night  reside  in  the  district  where  their 
occupation  called  them. 

The  MarqueMof&i&6iiry  admitted  the 
evil  of  having  persons  huddled  together, 
but  did  not  think  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  would  diminish  the  ex- 
pense to  those  parties,  as  they  would  have 
to  pay  still  higher  rents  for  new  abodes. 
• 

Matwooth  CoLLBOt.]  Lord  Mont- 
€agle  said,  the  observations  he  was  about 
to  make  were  not  observations  reoom- 
nending  a  new  establishment  or  an  ad- 
ditional collegiate  foundation  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of 
Ireland.  This  was  a  question  on  which 
they  were  not  called  for  the  first  time  to 
•fgue  upon,  and  therefore  he  should  have 
less  reluctance  in  expressing  his  opinions 
/spoa  the  matisr*    Their  LprdsbipsfbuDd 


the  Roman  Catholic  Collegiate  EstaUiih- 
ment  in  that  country  neither  unrecogni^ted 
nor  unsupported  by  the  public;  it  was 
not  an  institution  of  the  day;  they  found 
it  established,  and  he  doubted  very  much 
whether,  in  either  House  of  Pariiament,  ex- 
cept  amongst  some  clerical  individuals, 
there  was  one  individual — at  least  among 
those  connected  with  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  country»->who  was  prepared  to 
abandon  or  destroy  the  existing  Establish* 
ment.  He  would  refer  to  the  high  au« 
thority  of  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  a  strong 
Protestsnt,  and  one  not  inclined  to  be 
favourable  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religioov 
and  yet  no  man  stated  more  strongly  than 
he  did  the  obligation  contracted  at  the 
Union  to  maintain  an  endowment  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland.  He(iMr. 
Perceval)  stated  in  the  strongest  language 
that  this  Vote  was  connected  wiih  the  con- 
tract  of  the  Union  itself.  His  (Lord  Mon- 
teagle's)  object  in  pressing  this  view  of 
the  subject  was,  to  prove  to  noble  Lords 
that  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  was 
not  now  arguing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  endowment  in  Ireland, 
but,  having  found  that  Institution  in  ac* 
tivity,  he  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
House  and  the  Goternment  the  present 
condition  and  nature  of  the  Establish- 
ment. He  would  ask  them  to  inquire 
whether  Maynooth  was  not  an  Establish- 
ment of  great  public  interest ;  he  would 
ask  them  to  consider  the  object  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  and  then  to  decide  if  it  were 
expedient  that  this  college  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  its  present  state  ?  He 
should  say  but  very  few  words  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  education  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland 
before  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  in 
1795.  By  a  series  of  statutes  the  Irish 
Government  had  first  prohibited  the  do- 
mestic education  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  when  candi- 
dates for  orders  were  consequently  ob- 
liged to  be  sent  to  other  countries,  the 
Legislature  again  and  barbarously  inter- 
posed, rendering,  foreign  education  penal 
likewise.  Thus  many  serious  evils  were 
produced,  for  which  the  Irish  Government 
was  responsible.  As  the  result  of  such  Acts 
of  Parliament, foreign  countries  were  made 
attentive  to  the  many  advantages  which 
this  unnatural  state  of  things  held  out  to 
them ;  and  as  appeared  from  Papers  laid 
before  the  House,  a  provision  for  the 
education  of  nearly  500  Romao  Catholie 
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Ecclesiastics  was  made  prior  to  1795  in  va- 
rious foreign  countries  throughout  Europe. 
Those  Papers  had  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment when  the  noble  Duke  opposite  was 
ChiefSecretary  for  Ireland,  and  they  show- 
ed that  before  1795  there  were  two  con- 
siderable Colleges  established  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Paris,  and  one  at  each  of  the 
following  places, — Nantes,  Bordeaux,  St. 
Omer,  Lisle,  Antwerp,  Salamanca,  Douay, 
Rome,  and  Lisbon  ;  and  that  there  were 
endowments  provided  by  various  Euro- 
pean states  for  do  fewer  than  478  scholars 
and  twenty- seven  teachers.  Many  such 
establishments  were  gratuitous,  and  were 
partly  founded  by  the  wise  munificence 
of  different  sovereigns ;  the  Sovereign  of 
England  prohibiting  the  very  education 
which  Foreign  Powers  so  sedulously  en- 
couraged :  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  many  other  Foreign  Potentates,  found- 
ed Colleges,  at  which  the  education  was 
applicable  to  a  class  considered  as  poor 
scholars,  while  the  richer  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  country  formed  what  were  called 
bourses  or  scholarships,  by  which  students 
could  be  educated  abroad  gratuitously. 
The  education  thus  given  was  for  the 
most  part,  gratuitous,  and  chiefly  applic- 
able only  to  that  class — the  poorer  class, 
from  which  it  had  been  argued  that  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergymen  were  too  exclu- 
sively selected.  He  was  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  many  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  who 
were  educated  abroad  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, returned  to  Ireland  men  of  very  enlight- 
ened minds,  of  liberal  character,  of  great  ac- 
complishments and  learning,  and  that  on 
obtaining  benefices  in  their  own  country 
they  were  justly  to  be  regarded  as  emi- 
nent ornaments  to  the  Church  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  a  great  addition  to 
the  society  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
He  was  aware  it  might  thence  be  argued 
that  a  similar  result  would  now  be  appa- 
rent, as  a  consequence  of  foreign  educa- 
tion, and  that  they  would  probably  see 
a  superior  class  of  Clergy  introduced  into 
Ireland,  if  that  country  were  left  without 
means  of  a  domestic  Education.  But, 
with  some  knowledge  of  clergymen  edu- 
cated at  home  and  abroad,  he  ventured 
to  doubt  that  the  same  result  would  now 
follow  a  Continental  Education  that  at- 
tended it  before  the  French  Revolution. 
At  that  time  the  Irish  Clergy  were  received 
on  the  Continent  into  the  highest  families; 
men  were  chosen  from  amongst  them  to 
fict  as  Chaplains  to  tba  noblest  families^ 


even  to  the  Royal  Family  itself;  they,  in 
fact,  from  their  piety  and  virtue  obtained 
and  deserved  a  preference  over  the  Clergy 
of  the  countries  in  which  they  resided.  As 
a  strong  illustration  of  this  interesting  fact, 
he  fnight  remind  the  House  that  the  ec- 
clesiastic who  attended  Louis  XVI.' in  his 
last  moments  was  a  distinguished  Irish- 
man— the  Abb^  Edgewortb.  But  these 
advantages  were  no  longer  open  to  the 
Irish  priesthood,  who  were  now  educated 
abroad  under  very  different  circumstances, 
and  between  whom  and  those  educated  at 
home  there  was  no  very  traceable  superi- 
ority. It  was  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
political  excitement  was  peculiar  to  the 
Maynooth  priests.  Without  mentioning 
names,  he  might  observe  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop,  who  had  been  frequently 
adverted  to  in  no  very  favourable  terms 
in  their  Lordships'  House  for  his  political 
vehemence,  had  been  educated  in  France 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  Foreign 
education,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
lied on  as  the  means  by  which  the  Irish 
priesthood  could  be  educated  so  as  to 
confer  the  greatest  advantages  on  the 
Irish  people.  No  one  had  considered 
this  question  more  deeply  than  Mr.  Leslie 
Foster.  He  had  so  considered  it  without 
any  Roman  Catholic  predilections.  He 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  had 
conducted  a  protracted  and  laborious  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  whole  internal  manage- 
ment and  discipline,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  doctrines  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege; and,  opposed  though  he  was  to  the 
Catholic  Question,  he  entirely  approved  of 
that  Institution  as  a  substitution  for  St. 
Omer  and  other  Colleges  on  the  Continent, 
He  (Lord  Monteagle)  wished  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguished  Mr.  Grattan 
in  his  attachment  to  his  native  country, 
was  the  horror  he  ever  felt  with  regard  to 
any  political  connection  between  Ireland 
and  foreign  countries,  and,  above  all,  be- 
tween Ireland  and  France;  therefore  he 
(Mr.  Grattan)  always  warned  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Government  to 
withdraw  the  young  Ecclesiastics  from  the 
Continent,  by  providing  them  with  a  pro* 
per  education  at  home.  The  same  opin- 
ion had  been  held  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities among  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  them- 
selves and  was  indicated  to  be  a  sound 
one  by  the  counter- movement  of  one  who 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  advantages  he 
might  gain  by  establisluog  an  interoit  ia 
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Ireland— he  meant  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. In  France,  the  establishment!  which 
were  instituted  fur  that  purpose  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  Refointion,  but  they 
still  existed  in  Spain  and  Portugal.     He 
(Napoleon)  made  the  students  there  most 
munificent  offers  if  they  would  quit  the 
Peninsula  and  accept  educational  estab- 
lishments in  France.    The  answer  that 
was  given  was  one  befitting  the  loyalty 
of   British  subjects.    The  answer  given 
wasy  that  the  Irish  students  would   not 
accept  such  offers,  nor  receive  education 
tendered  to  them  by  a  Sovereign   who 
was  at  war  with  Britain.  The  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  carried  the  matter  further, 
and  issued  an  Ecclesiastical  document, 
forewarning  Ecclesiastical  students,  that  if 
any  student  accepted  the  offer  of  Napo- 
leon all  ordioation<— all  support— all  main- 
tenance —  all    Ecclesiastical    promotion 
should  be  withheld  and  refused.  He  wished 
to  impress  these  facts  upon  their  Lordships, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  from  their 
minds  the  supposition  that  foreign  edu- 
cation was  a  good,  or  could  be  taken  as  a 
boon.  Foreign  education— as  Orattan  said 
— might  make  the  students  Deists  in  re- 
ligion, or  if  not  Deists  in  religion,  anti- 
British  and  Papistical  in  politics ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  good  Catholics  or  good  priests 
for  instructing  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
foundation  of  Maynooth   took   place  in 
1795,  under  no  mean  auspices.     Mr.  Pitt 
was  its  founder;  he  acted  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Edmund  Burke,  and  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  prelate.  Dr.  Hussey,  was  the  first 
President.    It  had  been  said,  plausibly 
enough,  that  there  was  something  narrow 
and  monastic,  too  bigotted  and  exclusive, 
in  an  establishment  which  gave  only  an 
ecclesiastical  education ;  and  it  had  been 
askedy  too,  why  confine   this   education 
exclusively   to  Roman   Catholics?    The 
first  application  made  to  Parliament  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  the 
endowment  of  this  College  did  not  con- 
template exclusiveness,  but  prayed  that 
the  College  might  be  open  to  Protes- 
tants   as   well    as    to    Catholics.    The 
Irish  House  of  Commons  answered  that 
prayer,  undoubtedly,  by  endowing    the 
College,  but  they  accompanied  the  endow- 
ment with  a  direct  prohibition,  by  statute, 
against  receiving  any  Protestant  within  its 
walls,  or  the  child  of  any  Protestant.    He 
was  not  arguing  whether  such  restriction 
was  right  or  wrong,  but  he  said  it  was  not 
fair  to  itigiMtize  the  ipiUtution  oa  ac- 
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count  of  its  exclusive  character,  when 
of  that  very  exclusiveness  they  them- 
selves were  the  authors.  When  the  Col- 
lege was  first  founded  it  was  not  con- 
fined to  ecclesiastical  education ;  there 
was  a  lay  college  attached,  and  many  lay- 
men did  receive  their  education  in  that 
college;  among  others,  he  believed  was 
to  be  found  an  hon.  Gentleman  now 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—Mr.  Corhally.  But  in  1801  or  1802 
Mr.  Abbott,  the  late  Lord  Colchester,  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  complained  of  that 
lay  education  as  a  diversion  of  the  funds 
allowed  by^  Parliament.  As  to  the  charge 
that  the  College  was  too  exclusively  eccle- 
siastic, not  all  who  were  educated  there 
took  the  priestly  ofiBce,  though  it  was  the 
general  road  to  it.  It  was  supported  by 
Lord  Castlereagh.  The  connection  of 
the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Knox  with  May. 
nooth  was  a  strong  argument  of  his  ap- 
proval of  that  Establishment,  because  no- 
body who  knew  that  Gentleman  could 
think  pecuniary  considerations  alone  would 
induce  him  to  be  associated  with  an 
institution  he  condemned.  He  con- 
tinued up  to  his  death  the  agent  for  May- 
nooth, and  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  College  and  the  Government. 
During  the  existence  of  that  College, 
during  somewhat  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, its  proceedings  had  not  remained 
unnoticed  by  Parliament,  or  unanimad- 
verted  upon.  No  public  establishment 
had  been  more  strictly  scrutinized.  Du- 
ring the  Whig  Government  of  1807  an 
increase  was  made  in  the  grant.  That 
increase  was  much  questioned.  The  suc- 
ceeding Government  of  the  noble  Duke 
applied  to  the  authorities^of  the  College  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  the  grant  had 
been  increased,  and  why  it  should  be  con- 
tinued at  the  increased  rate.  That  letter 
contained  minute  and  acute  queries  upon 
various  points,  and  on  these  returns,  for 
the  most  part,  he  now  founded  the  motion 
with  which  he  intended  to  conclude.  The 
letter  was  written  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
and  it  was  as  follows :— - 

**  With  tlie  view  to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  application  was  made  in  the  last 
Session  for  an  increase  of  the  grant  to  the  Col- 
lege  of  Maynooth,  and  whether  any  grounds 
exist  to  require  an  extension  of  the  Establish* 
ment  at  Maynooth,  and  to  justifv  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  additional  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment, I  have  been  directed  to  require  answen 
to  the  enclosed  queries. 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

^  Aarava  W£ll£3UT«^ 
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Efea  ti  that  period,  thea.  tb«  aoble 
Dttke't  parpose  of  inqairy  wai  to  ucer- 
t«io  what  juttiBcatiOD  there  was  for  an  in. 
crtaaed  grant ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
hie  letter  holding  out  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  withholding  it.  He  would  un- 
dertake to  show  grounds,  now  existing, 
for  altering  the  course  previously  pur- 
sued towards  that  establishment,  and, 
therefore,  without  calling  upon  the  no-^ 
ble  Duke  to  admit  any  principle  what** 
soever  not  laid  down  in  his  original  cor* 
lespondence,  he  would  ask  him  to  give 
due  weight  to  facu  he  was  about  to  state. 
In  1813  Mr.  Ryder  examined  into  the 
condition  of  Mayoooth.  Again,  in  1817, 
further  Papers  with  respect  to  the  oourae 
of  study  and  system  of  education  pursued 
there  were  called  for  and  produced. 
During  the  Government  of  Lord  Wei* 
lesley  reports  having  been  circulated  that 
disaffisction  and  A  dangerous  spirit  of 
combination  had  been  introduced  among 
the  students,  the  trustees  applied  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  send  down  a  special 
visitor;  this  request  was  not  grantea,  the 
usual  visitation  being  near  at  hand ;  and 
when  that  visitation  occurred,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  attended,  and  aAer 
investigating  the  matter  informed  the  trus- 
tees that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  ground 
for  the  calumnious  imputation.  In  1826 
A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  all  educational  establish- 
meats  ia  Ireland,  and  made  a  searching 
investigation  into  the  system  of  Maynooth. 
The  grant  had  been  annually  renewed, 
after  all  these  inquiries  had  been  made 
by  various  Qovemments;  it  had  never 
been  withdrawn,  and  be  did  not  think  that 
any  one  in  oflBce  under  the  Crown  had  any 
intention  or  desire  to  withdraw  it.  But, 
tboup^h  he  did  not  apprehend  that  any 
considerable  number  of  persons  in  this 
country,  or  any  persons  in  authority,  bad 
such  a  desire,  he  feared  that  from  igoo- 
ranee  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  there  might 
be  some  indispositKHi  to  deal  with  this  es- 
tablishment in  a  proper  manner  by  making 
a  larger  extension  of  liberality  towards  it. 
There  were  about  500  ecclesiastical  stu. 
dents ;  250  had  been  supported  by  Parlia- 
ment by  an  annual  Tote  of  about  9,OO0L 
a  year,  which  amount  remained  unaltered 
with  one  trifling  variation,  an  increase  of 
700li»  whilst  almost  every  other  Irish  vote 
had  increased.  What  did  their  Lordships 
think  was  the  amount  munificently  given 
for  the  purpose  of  tdocattng  men  for  the 


saored  ministry  of  their  own  faith  7  The 
utmost  sum  given  by  Parliament,  for  the 
education  of  each  priest,  and  including 
commons,  fuel,  and  candles,  was  3d£  a- 
year!  Their  Lordships  paid  their  low* 
est  menial  servants  more  than  this 
wretched  pittance,  besides  allowing  cloUi- 
ing  and  other  advantages.  Yet  too  many 
men  turned  round  and  expressed  surprise 
that  the  priesthood  of  Irelsnd  were  not 
of  a  higher  class,  that  they  were  not 
superior  persons,  and  better  educate  I 
Parliament  thought  it  performed  its  doty 
by  allowing  23^.  per  annum  for  the  edn- 
cation  of  a  priest!  But  sometimes  this 
paltry  sum  was  not  given ;  the  demands 
were  so  great  for  an  increased  number  of 
cl0fgy»  ^hat  even  this  sum  was. divided 
between  two  students.  If  Parliament  an« 
dertook  to  educate  a  priesthood  competent 
to  become  the  instructors  of  the  people* 
and  if  it  performed  the  task  inefficiently 
it  WM  almost  as  much  an  insult  as  n 
boon.  The  demand  for  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland  was  so  great  and  so  rapid 
In  its  increase,  that  as  Dr.  Crotty  slated, 
they  were  often  obliged  to  dismiss  studeau 
before  their  education  •  was  completed. 
One  of  the  causes  of  this  was,  and  • 
cause  which  redounded  to  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  •^  the 
readiness  with  which  they  expoeed  them. 
selves  to  risks,  and  the  toil  they  freely 
underwent  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  among  the  people.  In  one  year 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  ten  Roman  Catbo- 
lie  priests  were  carried  off  by  typhus  fe« 
ver,  caught  whilst  engaged  in  their 
duties.  In  the  diocese  of  Clogher  np* 
vrards  of  twenty  Roman  Catholie  priesta 
had  died  of  fever  in  one  year.  He  wished 
the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment,  he  wished  those  who  hail  to  decide 
this  Question,  would  but  visit  Maynooth, 
and  examine  the  buiMing,  and  ask  them« 
selves  whether  it  was  physicallj  possible 
to  give  the  average  number  of  students 
within  the  walls  Si  that  establishment  an 
education  fit  for  the  ecclesisstios  of  any 
Christian  sect  or  copntry  whatever?  Three 
persons  were  at  times  compelled  to  occupy 
one  room  ;  everything  was  out  of  repair 
and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  Did  Par- 
liament wish  to  improve  the  habits  of  the 
Irish  people?  Ought  they  not  then  to 
improve  the  habits  of  that  olei^,  who 
during  seven  years  were  pent  up  in  the 
incomplete  establishment  of  Maynooth f 
Dr.  Murray  had  stated  the  botlding  was  in* 
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and  the  Roman  Catholic  eceleiititics  at 
the  samt  time  had  taken  measures  to  re«* 
duce  the  price  of  the  Bible  for  general 
distribution  from  two  guineas  and  a  half 
to  14s.»  the  present  prices  they  had 
omitted  aluo  every  comment  and  note  of 
an  acrimonious  nature  and  which  eould 
be,  with  truth,  considered  offensife  to 
their  Protestant  brethren.  In  a  fery 
clever  book  upon  Irelandi  published  ano* 
nymously  this  year,  he  found  a  descriptioQ 
of  Maynooth  so  thoroughly  graphic,  that 
he  would  beg  to  read  it  to  their  Lord* 
ships:— > 

"An  accurate  description  of  Maynooth 
would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  that  it  is 
best  to  pass  over  it  in  a  few  words.  An  Irish 
Union-house  is  a  palace  to  it.  Ruin  so  aeed* 
less,  filth  so  disffostiog,  such  a  look  of  Uay 
squalor,  no  Eoglisbman  who  has  not  seen  it 
can  conceive.  Lecture-room  and  dioiDg-halli 
kitchen  and  students*  rooms  are  all  the  same. 
Why  should  the  place  be  so  shamefully  ruin* 
ous  and  foully  dirty  ?" 

Such  was  the  Pariiamentary  Establish* 
ment  for  educating  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  Ireland.  Now,  Parliament  could 
do  much  to  remedy  the  state  of  things  he 
had  described,  and  this  without  much 
difficulty— nay,  with  the  greatest  facility : 
and  he,  therefore,  entreated  their  Lora» 
ships  and  the  Government  to  give  the 
subject  their  most  serious  attention.  He 
was  convinced,  that  if  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  view  were  taken  of  this  question, 
Parliament  could,  by  acting  liberallv  to* 
wards  Maynooth,  do  more  quietly  and  un* 
ostentatiously  to  promote  the  general  im- 
provement of  Ireland  than  by  many  of  the 
means  which  were  loudly  insisted  upon  by 
declaimen;  indeed,  this  was  no  popular 
grievance;  many  of  those  who  took  the 
most  vehement  tone  in  agitating  the 
people  of  Ireland,  did  not  urge  the 
Government  to  continue  the  grant  to 
Maynooth  at  all;  but  the  quieter  and 
better  disposed  desired  to  see  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  enjoying  the  best 
and  most  comprehensive,  and  most  liberal 
education  which  it  was  practicable  to  give 
them,  so  that  they  might  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  higher  ranks  of  the  com* 
munity  around  them,  and  thus  be  admitted 
to  the  companionship  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  resident  nobility,  of  both  de- 
nominations, and  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
themselves,  by  having  their  condition  im- 
proved, their  minds  liberalised,  and  being 

o ^ ^, .  thus  rendered,  what  they  onght  to  be,  not 
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complete,  and  the  students  too  numerous 
for  the  accommodation  it  aflbrded.    Dr. 
Crotty  made  a  similar  statement.     The 
place  was  poverty-stricken  ;  it  was  with- 
out the  proper  appliances  for  the  use  of 
the  tutors  and  lecturers.     It  had  been 
stated  in  evidence  that  one  professor  had 
to  transcribe  their  course  of  lectures,  and 
another  to  dictate,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  without  the   means  of  procuring 
sufficient  books.     He  would    ask  their 
Lordships  if  this  state  of  things  ousht  to  be 
continued  P    No  doubt  the  noble  Duke 
came  to  an  accurate  conclusion  at  the 
tine  he   made   the  inquiry:    but  there 
was  conclusive  evidence  that  a  different 
opinion  now  be  formed.    At  the  founda- 
tion of  Maynooth  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  4,500,000;  at  the  time  the  noble 
Duke  made  his  inquiries  it  did  not  amount 
to  5,500,000 ;  at  present  it  was  8,100,000; 
and  the  great  increase  unquestionably  had 
been  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  was  the  last  person  to  say  a  word 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  giving  a  pre- 
ference over  his  own,  to  a  religion  from 
which  he  entirely  dissented.    But  at  the 
aame  time  he  would  say  there  was  a  greater 
necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  cler<^ 
gymen  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
sion than   for  those  of  the  Church    of 
England,  because   the  personal  labours 
of  the  Catholic  priest  were  much  more 
unremitting  than  those  of  his  Protest- 
ant brother:  they  were  incessant  in  Ire- 
land.   In  Maynooth  there  ought  to  be 
a  scientific  and  literary  education,  as  well 
as  a  theological  one  ;  but  they  had  no  ap- 
paratus ;  they  had  no  adequate  supply  of 
books;  they  had  no  means  of  conveying 
to  the  students  that  knowledge  which  was 
received  elsewhere,  and  which  students 
educated  for  the  priesthood  ought  to  get. 
Whether  they  were  dealing  with  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  the  duty  was  the  same. 
The  Christian  instructors  of  both  fhiths 
ahould  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  and 
most  enlarged  education.    If  a  preference 
were  to  be  given,  on  grounds  of  mere  ex- 
pediency, it  should  be  given  to  those  be- 
longing to  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.    To  anticipate  an  objection, 
which  had  been  as  frequently,  as  it  was 
ignorantly  made,  he  would  mention  that 
it  was  a  rule  that  every  ecclesiastical  stu- 
dent, on  entering  the  College,  should  be 
provided  with  a  Bible,  and  that  College, 
notwithstanding  its  poverty,  had  at  one 
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of  the  people.  The  present  was  just  the 
momenty  when  the  Gorernroent,  after 
taking  strong  measures  to  enforce  their 
own  opinions,  and  to  put  down  views  ad- 
verse to  their  own,  tfie  present  was  the 
moment  when  they  could  most  favourably 
introduce  measures  really  tending  to  im- 
prove the  character  and  condition  of  the 
Irish  people.  A  measure  of  the  kind  he 
had  now  proposed  would,  above  all 
others,  have  the  highly  beneficial  effect 
of  showing  the  people  of  that  country  that 
Parliament  and  the  Government  sym- 
pathized with  them  on  a  subject,  upon 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  considered  that 
Government  was  either  apathetic,  most 
unwilling,  or  most  adverse.  The  Govern- 
ment might  thus  show  that  they  truly  de- 
sired to  promote,  at  once  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal  advancement  of  the  people. 
The  establishment  of  Maynooth  ought  im- 
mediately to  be  placed  upon  a  higher  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  the  better  classes.  As  it  was, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  children, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  happy 
and  comfortable  and  respectable  home, 
would  willingly  be  sent  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  he  had  shown  this  to  be.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  raise  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion, but  they  possibly  could  not  overcome 
the  great  difficulties  which  impeded  their 
wise  and  benevolent  object.  What  said 
Dr.  Grotty  on  this  subject,  in  his  evidence 
in  1826? 

^  I  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are 
always  anxious  to  procure  young  men  of  the 
most  decent  families  to  be  members  of  May- 
nooth ;  but  I  know  likewise,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  sufficient  number  of  that  description  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mi- 
nisters. The  labours  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  are  greater  than  the  public  at  large 
are  aware  of;  they  are  frequently  exposed  to 
the  most  imminent  danger  of  losing  their  lives 
in  going  out  at  night  and  visiting  the  most 
wretched  hovels  of  the  peasantry,  where  no- 
thing is  to  be  found  but  misery  and  contagious 
disorder,  there  is  no  temporal  inducement  for 
the  children  of  the  higher  classes  to  become 
Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  in  Ireland.'' 

A  more  liberal  treatment  should  be  intro- 
duced, scientific  and  liberal  education  su- 
peradded, the  professors  adequately  sup- 
portedy  and  proper  appliances  for  instruc- 
tion in  each  branch  of  knowledge  be 
supplied.  There  should  be  competition 
in  tariooi  dt^isea  of  composition^  the  b^it 


specimens  of  which  should  be  sent  forth 
for  the  suffrage  of  the  public  ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  fellowships  and  tutorships, 
small  prizes  of  the  nature  of  exhibitioos 
should  be  awarded  to  the  more  merito- 
rious students,  on  which,  for  three  or  four 
years,  they  might  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves  after  leaving  the  colleges  and 
until  they  had  obtained  employment.  This 
might  be  done  for  a  very  small  sum; 
even  800Z.  a-year  would  produce  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  this  way.  As  to  the  build- 
ing itself  it  should  be  put  into  proper  repair^ 
and  be  placed  permanently  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  to  be  upheld  in  the 
same  way  as  other  public  edifices.  The  best 
proof  of  the  present  penury  of  the  institu* 
tion  which  he  could  give  was  this,  that 
last  year  they  were  in  such  distress  that, 
in  default  of  the  means  of  supporting  the 
students  there,  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tinue their  vacation  for  a  period  of  several 
continuous  months.  It  might  be  suggested 
that  his  object  was  to  secularize  the 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  and  thereby  to 
render  them  less  effective  in  their  spiritual 
character ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  fo- 
reign from  his  views;  nothing  could  be 
more  mischievous,  his  whole  argument  went 
simply  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making 
them  more  enlightened,  and  in  making 
them  more  enlightened,  to  render  them 
better  ministers  of  religion,  better  spi- 
ritual, because  also  belter  intellectual, 
guides  of  the  people.  That  respected 
Prelate  the  late  Dr.  Baines,  and  the  learned 
and  excellent  Bishop  Wiseman  were  not 
less  admirable  as  ecclesiastics,  because 
they  were  two  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  Europe.  Was  Bossuet  less 
energetic,  as  a  defender  of  his  Church  be- 
cause he  emulated  ihe  masters  of  ancient 
eloquence.  By  improving  the  condition  and 
character  of  this  College,  the  Government 
and  Parliament  would  operate  beneficially 
upon  the  most  important  class  of  persons  in 
Ireland;  thatclass  which  had  it  in  its  power 
to  be  the  agents  of  more  moral  good  than 
any  other  class  there.  Get  the  hearts 
and  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
with  you,  and  they  would  become  your 
fellow-labourers  in  all  good  works,  and 
you  would  soon  effect  vast  benefits  for 
Ireland.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
of  a  pecuniary  nature  which  should  pre- 
vent Government  from  taking  the  de- 
sired course  with  reference  to  Maynooth. 
In  the  thirty  years  which  followed  the 
Union,  upwards  of  700|000/,  had  beea 
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expended  by  the  Government  on  the 
Charter  Schools,  which  their  own  Com- 
inissioners  bad  altogether  condemned. 
Another  mm  of  780,000/.  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dah- 
lia, which  had  been  voted  a  nuisance,  and 
abolished  accordingly.  The  sums  which 
bad  been  assigned  for  these  two  purposes, 
showed  that  towards  an  object  which  was 
deemed,  however  erroneously,  to  be  be- 
neficial,  the  Government  of  this  country 
was  quite  willing  to  display  its  liber- 
ality. He  trusted  that  its  liberality,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  institution  to  which  he  had 
now  called  their  Lordships'  attention.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  with  moving  for 
certain  Papers  relative  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  College  of  Maynooth. 

The  Duke  of  fVellingtm  was  not  at  all 
sarprised  at  the  noble  Lord's  having  called 
their  attention  to  this  subject ;  it  was  one 
of  very  great  interest  undoubtedly,  but  he 
most  say  he  regretted  that,  instead  of  en* 
tering  so  deeply  as  he  had  done  into  the 
subject  now,  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
adopted  the  proposition  which  he  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  submitted  to  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  on  the  subject, 
on  Thursday  last,  and  delayed  making  his 
statement  until  the  Papers  were  before  the 
HoDse.  The  reason  why,  on  Thursday 
last,  he  had  requested  this  motion  to  be 
postponed  from  the  Fridsy  till  the  Tuesday 
following,  was,  that  he  desired  an  opportu- 
nity of  looking  over  the  voluminous  infor- 
mation now  before  Parliament.  He  had 
no  sort  of  objection  to  give  the  papers 
moved  for,  but  he  wished,  as  he  had  just 
said,  that  any  discussion  on  the  subject 
bad  been  postponed  until  they  were  actu- 
ally before  the  House.  He  had  since 
Thursday  endeavoured  to  collect  all  the 
information  he  could  on  the  subject,  but 
certainly  the  noble  Lord  had  now  stated 
many  facts  of  which  he  was  entirely  igno- 
rant. He  certainly  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  state  of  things  described.  The 
statements  made  on  this  occasion  by  the 
noble  Lord  were  perfectly  correct,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  records  already  on  their 
Lordships*  Table.  He  did  not  exactly 
recollect  the  letter  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  read,  which  was  signed  by  him  more 
than  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago.  but  he 
must  undoubtedly  have  acted  by  order  of 
the  Government  of  the  time,  and  must 
have  reported  to  the  Government  the  an- 
swer which  he  received  to  the  communi- 


cation. He  did  not  recollect  what  the 
grievances  referred  to  were,  but  he  did  re- 
collect the  question  respecting  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  grant,  and  that  a  determina- 
tion was  arrived  at  to  reduce  It  to  the 
amount  at  which  it  was  before,  and  so 
the  grant  continued  till,  he  thought,  the 
year  1812,  when  it  was  augmented  on  the 
score  of  building,  by  7,0002.  or  something 
of  that  kind.  Doubtless,  there  could  be 
no  subject  more  interesting  than  this  could 
be  to  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  an 
institution  formed  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
in  1 795 ;  the  Act  was  amended  by  another 
Act  in  1800,  before  the  Union,  so  that  the 
institution  was  entirely  formed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  before  the  Union.  The 
Act  of  1800,  indeed,  was  amended  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  1808,  but,  he 
would  repeat  the  institution  itself  was  en* 
lirely  formed  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 
came  to  their  Lordships  altogether  as  from 
that  body.  As  he  had  said  before,  he  did 
wish  this  discussion  had  been  postponed 
until  they  should  have  had  all  the  infer* 
mation  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  production  of 
these  Papers  upon  their  Lordships'  Table. 
He  had  no  objection  to  produce  the  Pa- 
pers, but  he  should  only  be  deceiving  their 
Lordships,  if  he  did  not  say  that  he  stated 
this  without  conveying  any  present  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
make  any  alteration  in  this  grant.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Government  must  take  the 
whole  subject  into  their  consideration, 
though,  he  would  repeat,  there  was  no 
intention  that  any  alteration' should  be 
made  in  the  grant.  If  such  an  intention, 
however,  were  to  be  entertained,  it  would 
be  announced  in  the  first  instance  in  that 
quarter  where  the  grant  must  originate. 
He  trusted  he  might  he  excused  from 
going  further  into  the  subject  now;  he 
fully  admitted  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  be  a  most  important  one,  and  he 
could  promise  that  all  the  facts  the  noble 
Lord  had  set  forth  should  be  taken  into 
mature  consideration. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoume  could  not 
allow  this  discussion  to  close  without  ex- 
pressing his  feeling  that  Ireland  was 
greatly  indebted  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
having  called  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, thus  fully  and  thus  ably  to  a  most 
important  subject.  The  noble  Duka 
seemed  to  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  postpone  the  statement  until  the  pro- 
mised Papers  were  before  the  House;  but 
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ha  (the  M avqaew  of  Lansdowne)^  with  the 
infornatioD  already  before  Parliaineot,  did 
not  think  that  any  new  facts  which  could  be 
elicited,  would  in  any  degree  inteifere  with 
those  general  views  of  policy  which  his  no- 
ble Friend  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
that  Session  of  inculcating,  with  a  view, 
which  his  noble  Friend  would  not  dis- 
claim,  of  calling  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  subject  at  a  period  when  they 
might  be  enabled  either  to  legislate,  if 
legislation  were  deemed  advisable,  or  to 
add,  under  the  sanction  of  Oovemment, 
to  the  amount  of  the  Vote  now  yearly 
proposed.  He  considered  that  his  noble 
Friend  was  quite  justified  in  anticipating 
that  the  Government  would  be  by  this 
time  fully  prepared  for  the  consideration 
of  the  subject.  For  this  was  no  new  sub- 
ject. Year  after  year  it  had  been  pressed 
on  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
in  various  forms.  In  the  very  last  year  it 
bad  been  pressed  on  the  Government, 
which  professed  itself  ready  to  give  it  the 
consideration  which  its  importance  me- 
rited. The  Government  which  talked  of 
educating  the  people,  could  not  reasonably 
decline  to  take  into  its  immediate  and  se- 
rious consideration  the  primary  object  of 
educating  the  educators*  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  expect,  that  during  the  recess, 
the  Government  would  have  collected 
every  available  information,  and  have 
taken  it  into  their  mature  consideration, 
so  as  to  form  some  distinct  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Delay  in  deciding  this  question 
had  been  the  besetting  sin  of  all  Govern- 
ments for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years; 
after  the  principle  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  and  recognised  by 
the  English  Parliament,  the  principle  had 
never  Imcu  applied  practically  in  the  way 
it  ought  to  be  applied, — to  provide  the 
most  proper  and  fit  instroments  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  and  adequate  in  point 
of  ability  and  of  number.  It  was  notori- 
ous that  the  supply  was  not  adequate  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  Owing  to  the 
great  narrowness  of  the  means  at  May- 
nooth,  persons  were  sent  out  whether  or 
not  they  were  willing  or  qualified.  The 
tendency  of  the  nsrrowneas  of  the  institu- 
tion was  to  disunite  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  from  the  proprietors,  instead  of 
blending  them  as  much  as  possible  with 
them.  They  were,  under  various  pre- 
tences, delaying  from  year  to  year  the 
dnty  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Ro* 
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man  Cathdie  Clergy  to  blend  heartily 
with  the  population  at  large.  All  those 
were  considerations  which  he  could  not 
admit  ought  to  be  delayed  for  a  moment 
They  had  been  too  long  delayed  already. 
Their  Lordships  had  plentv  of  information 
before  them ;  the  history  of  Maynooth  waa 
before  them ;  the  consequences  of  that 
history  were  before  them ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  negligence  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject 
was  before  them.  He  did  think,  unless 
the  House  was  prepared  to  take  the  course 
which  he  was  sure  the  noble  Duke  would 
not  recommend — of  destroying  that  estab- 
lishment altogether,  that  Pariiament  was 
bound  in  justice  to  the  Irish  people  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  Clergy ; 
for  if  they  would  not  renounce  the  estab- 
lishment, they  must  take  that  which  was 
the  only  other  line  open  to  them,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  it  that  ample  and  complete 
effect  which  alone  could  insure  good  and 
permanent  consequences.  He  (the  Mar* 
Quess  of  Lansdowne)  therefore  did  think, 
that  the  public  should  not  only  be  obliged 
to  his  noble  Friend  near  him  for  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this 
subject,  but  that  the  public  was  more  par- 
ticulariy  indebted  to  him  for  bringing  the 
matter  forward  at  this  early  period  of  the 
Session.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe) was  convinced  that  the  discussion, 
such  as  it  had  been,  could  have  but  one 
efiect— that  of  throwing  upon  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  the  responsibility  of  omit« 
ting  to  effect  that  reform  in  the  establish- 
ment which  they  had  been  discussing—a 
reform  which  circumstances  for  years  had 
called  for,  but  never  so  impermosly  as 
they  did  at  this  moment. 

Lord  Monteagle  shortly  repliedi  and  the 
Motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 
Ttteiday,  March  12,  1844. 

Mnrarat.]  Bills.  PvUlt.— !••  GoMaadSUwwWiitii 
Interaatioiud  Copyiight 

t*  omaaag  TmuKdau  (WHnfei  IndanBltT):  8}  per 
C«il.  Anaultlast  8^  per  Cm.  Aomldfli  <1S18)  t  Cbmo> 
Hdatad  Fund  (8,000,000L). 

PHvate^^l»-  European  Life  Iiuuianes  and  Amftttity  Com- 
pany;  Ooitoark  Statute  Lalwur ;  Neiveaitte  ud  Dwlii^ 
ton  Junetkm  Raihnqr,  and  Tjm  Bridget  FMlop  nd 
South  Shields  Railwty  t  Swauaea  ImprovcnaeiiC. 

t**  Epaom  and  South  Weatera  Rallwsy;  Croydon  and 
EpKMi  Raihray  t  Newquay  Hartoour  and  lUlhpsy  i  Shaf. 
field  United  Geaa  ranington  and  CmofUln ladoaoMt 
Blcddik  and  Llangnnllo  iMtoaun}  Canterimry  Pav^ 
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about  with  him  at  bit  own  fiogers'  end*, 
but  vottld  Btate  the  reasoiii  why  the  two 
officers  had  baen  placed  under  anrett. 
One  of  them,  a  junior  officer,  wai  the 
bearer  of  a  challenge  to  a  senior  officer, 
and  in  coniequence  the  challenge  waa 
accepted.  Both  the  officera  had  been 
placed  under  arrest  in  consequence.  After 
being  arrested  the  junior  officer  had  made 
the  most  ample  apologies,  which  were  ac* 
ceptsd  by  the  other,  and  the  aggressor, 
who  was  very  much  in  the  wrong,  waa 
about  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  his 
conduct.  The  other  was  not  so  much  to 
blame.  About  that  time  measures  were 
in  cootemplation  by  the  Commander-in** 
Chief  to  suppress  Duelling,  and  he  in- 
tended that  these  parties  should  be  tried 
under  the  new  arrangement.  They  were 
therefore  arrested  for  a  period,  and,  as 
both  had  violated  their  duty  in  an  unjus* 
tifiable  manner,  the  Commander«in*Chief 
punished  them  by  arrest  at  large,  while 
they  were  not  allowed  to  attend  at  mess, 
or  wear  their  swords,  or  do  duty  on  parsde. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Com<« 
mander*in«Chief,  bearing  in  mind  thst 
they  had  been  so  long  under  arrest,  in- 
tended to  release  them  immediately,  after 
a  suitable  admonition. 

Captain  Bmrmd  asked  if  it  was  not  the 
case  that  by  the  Articles  of  War  no  officer 
could  be  kept  under  arrest  for  more  than 
eight  days,  without  being  brought  to  a 
court-martial  ? 

Sir  H.  Hardinge. — Certainly  not.  Any 
officer  might  be  kept  under  arrest  for  a 
longer  time  by  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mand er-in*  Chief. 


GiMMriiwpsedasBsamptiqgUceDMd  VietuaUen  ftom 
Window  Tuc  —  By  Sir  R.  Inglls,  fiom  Hereftsd,  tad  t 
tOm  placM,  ivrintt  Uidmi  of  Seei  iii  St.  Aiqih  and 
fiapfv.*-^  Mr.  WtjUtm,  ham  Btnoaadmf,  ampkrin. 
log  of  tlw  Impure  state  of  tht  Water  luppUad  1^  ttie 
Lambetti  Waterworkt  CompaiiT.— By  Memn,  J.  S.  Wort^ 
lay.  V.  SiBitli.  and  WUHaM.  ItaB  MaNfaantt  BDd  oUmib. 
IB  ftvourof  Fna  CgmpaHUwi  in  the  Cairii«aor  Gooda 
by  RaOway.— By  Mr.  J.  S.  Wortley,  fhm  Searr  End, 
Mr.  WartartoD,  ftom  Kendal,  and  by  Mr.  Beckett,  from 
■mBaraia  oUm*  plwai.  ifdiMK  the  FaetortM  BIII.-ny 
Sir  R.  loffik,  Om  Kel^iley,  in  fimnir  of  the  Tan  Hours 
Faetory  BUL-.-By  Mr.  Warburton,  tnm  Kendal*  against 
the  Poor  Law  Amandmeat  BilL— From  Oolbyt  in  fliTOur 
at  Cannnaw''  iBdasura  —  By  Mr.  R.  TienMr«  tten  Kid- 
weUy.for  firtabUahii^  Loori  Courta^By  Mr.  W.  Patten, 
fttm  Preston,  against  the  Duty  on  Raw  Cotton.— From 
LoarioDf  against  Uie  Duty  on  Tobaaeo.— >Fiain  Clulnnan 
a  lawtovad  Cucnney  League*  Ibr  AUeratioq  at  tin 
Ptesent  SyMem  of  Cwxenqr* 

Military  DisciPLiN£-.-DuELUNO.] 
Mr.  GiU  inquired  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  H.  Hardinge),  pursuant  to 
notice — first,  whether  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  aware  that  two  officers  of  the 
76th  Regiment  of  Foot  at  Devonport  had 
been  under  arrest  since  the  14th  of  July, 
for  the  space  of  eight  months,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute,  and  to  prevent  evil 
consequences?  Secondly,  did  the  right 
hon.  oaronet  know  that  application  had 
been  made  in  the  months  of  December 
and  January  last  oo  behalf  of  one  of  these 
officers  by  letter  to  the  Horse  Guards, 
desiring  to  know  the  charges  made  against 
bim  ?  and  if  such  was  the  caae,  what  no- 
tice had  been  taken  of  those  letters? 
Thirdly^  bad  the  right  hon.  Baronet  any 
objection  to  state  the  grounds  of  the  ar- 
rest, and  the  reason  why  they  had  not 
been  either  released  or  had  their  case  sub. 
mitted  to  a  competent  tribunal  for  trial? 
Lastly,  he  wished  to  know  whether  it  were 
not  contrary  to  the  1 07th  Article  of  War  to 
continue  an  officer  under  arrest  for  more 
than  eight  days  without  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  a  court-martial  ? 

Sir  JB,  Hardinge  said,  in  answer  to  the  | 
first  question  of  the  hon.  Member,  he  had 
beard  that  two  officers  of  the  76th  Regi- 
ment of  Foot  had  been  arrested,  and  that 
they  had  been  put  under  arrest  on  account 
of  a  dispute,  and  to  prevent  further  coo- 

aueaces.  As  to  the  application  on  be- 
f  of  one  of  the  officers,  some  letters,  he 
was  aware,  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Horse-Guardi.  The  next  question  put  to 
bim  was,  if  he  had  any  objection  to  state 
the  grounds  of  the  arrest,  and  whether 
the  officers  ought  not  to  have  been  released 
or  put  upon  their  trials.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber alluded  to  the  107tb  Article  of  War. 
He  did  not  carry  the  Articles  of  War 


Protective  Duties— The  Aoriccl- 
TURAL  Interest.]*  Mr.  Cobden  rose  to 
bring  forward  his  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of 
Protective  Duties  on  imports  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  tenant-farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  of  this  country.  He  said — Sir, 
the  Motion  which  I  have  to  make  is  one 
of  a  nature  which  I  believe  is  not  ordinarily 
refused ;  it  is  for  a  Select  Committee  to 
sit  up  stairs,  to  take  cTidence  on  a  ques- 
tion that  excites  great  controversy  out  of 
doors,  and  which  I  believe  is  likely  to 
causecoosiderable discussion  in  this  House. 
It  may  be  thought  that  my  Motion  might 
have  been  appropriately  placed  in  other 

*  Reprinted  from  a  corrected  Report  pob» 
lisbed  by  Ridgeway. 
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hands.  I  am  of  that  opinion  too.  I  think 
it  might  ha?e  been  more  properly  brought 
forward  by  a  Gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  particularly  by  an  honour- 
able Member  connected  with  the  counties 
of  Wiltshire  or  Dorsetshire.  But,  although 
not  myself  a  county  Member,  that  does  not 
necessarily.preclude  me  from  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  a  question  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  of  this  country,  for  whom  I  feel 
as  strong  a  sympathy  as  for  any  other  class 
of  my  countrymen ;  nay,  I  stand  here  on 
this  occasion  as  the  advocate  of  what  I  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  the  interests  of 
the  agriculturists.  We  have  instances  of 
Committees  being  appointed  to  take  evi- 
dence as  to  the  importation  of  silk,  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  the  navigation 
lawSf  on  all  questions  of  similar  importance. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that  such  Com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  without  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned  having 
in  the  first  instance,  petitioned  the  House 
for  their  appointment.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  relative  to  the 
exportation  of  machinery,  the  Motion  was 
granted,  not  at  the  instance  of  manufac- 
turers who  had  a  monoply  of  the  nse 
of  machinery,  but  by  parties  whose 
interests  were  concerned  in  the  making 
and  exporting  of  machinery.  I  do  not 
therefore  anticipate  that  my  Motion  will 
be  resisted  on  the  ground  that  no  petitions 
have  been  presented  demanding  it.  I  shall 
now  state  what  my  views  will  be  on  en- 
tenng  the  Committee.  1  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  bring  important  evidence  forward, 
shewing  the  effects  of  '<  protection,**  as  it 
is  called,  on  the  agriculturists  by  the  ex- 
amination of  farmers  themselves.  I  will, 
in  fact,  not  bring  forward  a  single  witness 
before  that  Committee  who  shall  not  be  a 
tenant-farmer,  or  a  landed  proprietor,  and 
they  shall  be  persons  eminent  for  their 
reputation  as  practical  agriculturists.  The 
opinion  which  I  shall  hold  on  entering  the 
Committee  is,  that  ''protection,"  as  it 
is  called,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  is 
delusive  and  injurious  to  the  tenant, 
farmers ;  and  that  opinion  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  by  the  evidence  of  te- 
nant farmers  themselves.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  I  do  not  admit  that  what  is 
called  protection  to  agriculturists  has  ever 
been  any  protection  at  all  to  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  bold  that  its  only  effect  has 
been  to  mislead  them.  This  has  been 
denied  both  in  this  House  and  out  of  doors. 


I  have  recently  read  over  again  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committees  which  tat 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law 
of  1815,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say 
whether  it  was  not  contended  at  that  time 
that  sufficient  protection  could  not  be 
given  to  the  agriculturists  unless  they  got 
80s.  a  quarter  for  wheat.  I  wish  to  re- 
mind the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  (Mr. 
Bennett)  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
before  the  Committee  of  1814,  that  wheat 
could  not  be  grown  in  this  country,  unless 
the  farmers  got  965.  a  quarter,  or  12f.  a 
bushel  for  it,  while  now  he  is  supporting 
a  Minister  who  only  proposes  to  give  the 
farmers  56s,  a  quarter,  and  confesses  he 
cannot  guarantee  even  that.  It  is  denied 
that  this  House  has  ever  promised  to  gua- 
rantee prices  for  their  produce  to  the 
farmers.  Now,  what  was  the  custom  of  the 
country  from  the  passing  of  the  Corn  Law 
in  1815?  Why,  I  will  bring  old  men 
before  the  Committee  who  will  state  that 
farmers  valued  their  farms  from  that  time 
by  a  computation  of  wheat  being  at  80s.  a 
quarter.  I  can  also  prove  that  agricul- 
tural societies  which  met  in  1821,  passed 
resolutions  declaring  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  Act  of  1815,  that  they  had 
taken  farms  calculating  upon  selling  wheat 
at  80s.,  while,  in  fact,  it  had  fallen  to  little 
more  than  50s.  In  the  Committee  which 
sat  in  1836,  witnesses  stated  that  they  had 
been  deceived  in  the  price  of  their  corn  ; 
and  I  ask  whether,  at  the  present  moment, 
rents  are  not  fixed  rather  with  reference  to 
certain  Acts  that  were  passed  than  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  farms?  In  consequence 
of  the  alteration  that  was  made  in  the  Corn 
Law  of  1842,  the  rent  of  farms  has  been 
assessed  on  the  ground  of  corn  being  56s. 
a  quarter.  I  know  an  instance  where  a 
party  occupying  his  own  land  was  rated  at 
a  certain  amount,  viz.,  at  the  valuation  of 
corn  being  668.  a  quarter,  while,  in  fact, 
it  was  selling  at  47s. ;  and,  upon  his  asking 
why  he  had  been  so  rated,  he  was  told 
that  the  assessors  had  taken  that  mode  of 
valuation  in  consequence  of  what  the 
Prime  Minister  had  stated  was  to  be  the 
price  of  corn.  [**  Oh,  oh."]  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen may  cry,  ••  Oh,  oh/'  but  I  will 
bring  forward  that  very  case,  and  prove 
what  I  have  stated  concerning  il.  What  I 
wish  in  going  into  Committee  is,  to  con- 
vince the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  that  this 
House  has  not  the  power  to  regulate  or 
sustain  the  price  of  their  commodities. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R. 
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Peel)  has  confessed  that  he  cannot  regu 
late  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  profits  of 
trade.  Now,  the  farmers  are  dependent 
for  their  prices  upon  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer,  and  the  profits  of  the  trader  and 
manufacturer;  and  if  the  Gofernment 
cannot  regulate  these — if  it  cannot  gua- 
rantee a  certain  amount  of  wages  to  the 
one,  or  a  fixed  profit  to  the  other— how 
can  it  regulate  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce?  The  first  point  to  which  I  should 
wish  to  make  this  Committee  instrumental 
is  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  farmers  the 
fact  that  this  House  exaggerates  its  power 
to  sustain  or  enhance  prices  by  direct 
acts  of  legislation.  The  farmer's  interest 
is  that  of  the  whole  community,  and  is 
not  a  partial  interest,  and  you  cannot 
touch  him  more  sensitively  then  when  you 
injure  the  manufacturers,  his  customers. 
I  do  not  deny  that  you  may  regulate 
prices  for  awhile — for  awhile  you  have 
regulated  them  by  forcing  an  artificial 
scarcity  ;  but  this  is  a  principle  which 
carries  with  it  the  seeds  of  self-destruc- 
tion, for  you  are  thereby  undermining 
the  prosperity  of  those  consumers  upon 
whom  your  permanent  welfare  depends. 
A  war  against  nature  must  always  end  in 
the  discomfiture  of  those  who  wage  it. 
You  may  by  your  restrictive  enactments 
increase  pauperism,  and  destroy  trade  : 
you  may  banish  capital,  and  check  or 
expatriate  your  population;  but  is  this, 
I  will  ask,  a  policy  which  can  possibly 
work  consistently  with  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  ?  These  are  the  fundamental 
principles  which  I  wish  to  bring  out,  and 
with  this  primary  view  it  is  that  I  ask  for 
a  Committee  at  your  hands.  With  regard 
to  certain  other  fallacies  with  which  the 
farmers  have  been  beset,  and  latterly  more 
so  than  ever;  the  farmer  has  been  told 
that  if  there  was  a  free* trade  in  corn, 
wheat  would  be  so  cheap,  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  on  his  farm.  He  is 
directed  only  to  look  at  Dantzic,  where 
com,  he  is  told,  was  once  selling  at  15s. 
lid.  per  quarter,  and  on  this  the  Essex 
Protection  Society  put  out  their  circulars, 
stating  that  Dantzic  wheat  is  but  ]5s.  1  Id. 
per  quarter,  and  how  would  the  British 
farmer  contend  against  this  ?  Now,  I 
maintain  that  these  statements  are  not 
very  creditable  to  the  parties  who  propa- 
gate such  nonsense,  nor  complimentary 
to  the  understandings  of  the  farmers  who 
listen  to  and  believe  them,  ft  would  be 
no  argument  against  free-trade,  but  quite 
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the  contrary,  if  wheat  could  be  purchased 
regularly  at  Dantzic  at  that  price  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  in  an  average  of  years  at 
that  port,  it  has  cost  much  more  than 
double ;  and  the  truth,  I  suppose,  is  what 
all  men  desire  to  arrive  at.  The  farmer 
will  very  easily  be  disabused  on  this  and 
other  points  if  you  will  grant  me  the 
Committee  I  seek.  We  know  what  the 
price  has  been  in  the  Channel  Islands 
where  the  trade  is  free.  These  islands 
send  the  corn  of  their  own  growth  to  this 
country  whenever  it  is  profitable  to  do 
so,  and  they  receive  foreign  corn  for  their 
own  consumption  duty  free.  Sir,  without 
pretending  to  look  into  futurity,  I  know 
of  no  better  test  of  what  the  price  of  corn 
in  this  country  would  be  in  a  state  of  free- 
trade,  than  the  prices  in  the  island  of 
Jersey  afford,  taken,  not  like  the  Esse^ 
Protection  Society  for  a  single  week  or 
month,  but  for  a  number  of  years,  com- 
prising a  cycle  of  high  and  low  prices  in 
this  country.  We  know  that  the  fluctua- 
tion of  prices  in  this  country  embraces 
the  fluctuation  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
We  have  papers  on  the  Table  shewing 
what  the  prices  of  corn  were  in  Jersey,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1832  to  1841  inclu- 
sive. The  average  price  was  in  those  ten 
years  48s.  4d.  What  do  you  think  was 
the  average  price  in  your  own  markets  in 
those  years?  It  was  56$.  Sd.  Now,  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  consult  those 
who  best  understand  this  subject,  and  I 
find  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  a  constant 
demand  from  England  under  a  free-trade 
would  have  raised  the  level  of  European 
prices  2s.  or  3^.  a  quarter  during  the 
above  period.  If  this  be  a  fair  estimate, 
it  brings  the  price  up  to  within  5s.  or  6s. 
a  quarter  of  our  own  average.  Was  this 
difference  in  price  to  throw  land  out  of 
cultivation,  annihilate  rent,  ruin  the  far- 
mer, and  pauperise  the  labourers  ?  But  in 
years  of  high  prices  the  farmers  do  not  re- 
ceive the  highest  price  for  their  corn.  On  the 
contrary,  they  sell  their  corn  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  the  speculator  sells  his  at  the 
highest.  A  short  time  ago  I  met  a  miller 
from  near  Winchester,  who  told  me  the 
prices  which  he  paid  every  year  for  the 
corn  which  he  purchased  before  the  hari 
vest  and  after  the  harvest  during  ^ve 
years.  That  statement  I  beg  to  read  to 
the  House: — 

TAMdotSqn. 

1839.  August        Wheat £19  10*. 

November        -      16    0 
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LotdciSip»» 
.  18  0 
.  14  5 
19  0 
.  15  0 
.  ir  0 
.  12  0 
•  15  15 
.      12  10 


184o«  August 
October 

1841.  August 
October 

1842.  August 
September 

1843.  July 
September 

Thus  in  these  fife  yetrt  there  had  been 
a  diiTerence  of  3/.  18s.  a  load,  or  155.  a 
quarter,  between  the  prices  of  wheat  in 
July  and  August  and  in  October  and  No- 
vember in  each  year,  shewing,  beyond  dis- 
pute, that  the  farmer  did  not  sell  his  corn 
at  the  higheat,  but  at  the  lowest  of  the 
markets.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  another  point 
upon  which  as  much  misrepresentation 
exists  as  upon  the  one  I  have  just  stated, 
namely,  the  price  at  which  corn  could  be 
grown  abroad.  The  price  of  wheal  at 
Dantzic  during  those  ten  years  to  which 
I  have  referred  averaged  upwards  of  40i. 
a  quarter;  and  if  you  add  to  it  the  freight, 
it  will  corroborate  the  statement  I  have 
made  with  regard  to  the  price  at  which 
wheat  has  faNsen  sold  at  Jersey.  An- 
other point  upon  which  misrepresentation 
has  gone  abroad,  relates  to  the  different 
items  of  eipenditure  in  bringing  wheat  to 
this  country.  We  have  had  consuls'  re- 
turns from  various  ports,  of  the  charges 
for  freight  at  various  periods,  but  we  have 
aot  had  full  accounta  of  the  other  items 
of  expenditure.  It  would  be  important  to 
elicit  as  much  information  as  possible 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  best  means  of 
arriving  at  it  would  be  to  examine  prac- 
tical men  from  the  City  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  as  to  the  cost  of 
transit.  As  far  as  I  can  obtain  informa* 
tion  from  the  books  of  merchants,  the  cost 
of  transit  from  Dantzic,  during  an  average 
of  ten  years,  may  be  put  down  at  10s.  6d. 
a  quarter,  including  in  this,  freight,  land- 
ing, loading,  insurance,  and  other  items 
of  every  kind.  This  is  the  natural  protec- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. I  may  be  answered*  that  the  farmers 
of  this  country  have  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  pay  also,  as,  for  instance,  from  Norfolk 
to  Hull  or  London.  But  I  beg  to  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  home-growD  corn  is  carried  coast- 
wise at  all.  Accurate  information  upon 
this  |X)int  might  be  got  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  this  House.  From  informa- 
tion which  I  have  obtained,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  not  more  than  1,000,000  of 
quarters  are  carried  coastwise  at  all,  or  5 


per  cent,  of  the  yearly  growth  of  the 
country ;  the  rest  is  carried  from  the  barn- 
door to  the  mill.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  for  those  who  aay  that  there 
is  no  natural  protection  to  the  farmer^  in- 
asmuch as  it  gives  the  farmer  here  a  con- 
stant protection  of  half-a-guioea.  But 
hon.  Gentlemen  ought  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  corn  which  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zic is  not  grown  on  the  quays  there,  any 
more  than  it  is  grown  on  the  quay  of  Li- 
verpool. On  the  contrary,  it  is  brought 
at  great  expense  from  a  very  longdistance 
in  the  interior.  I  have  seen  a  statement 
made  by  an  hon.  Member  from  Scotland^ 
who  said  that  the  rafts  on  which  the  corn 
was  brought  down  the  river  to  Dantzic. 
were  broken  up  and  sold  to  pay  the  cost 
of  transit.  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify 
that  statement  in  the  course  of  my  inqui- 
ries. These  are  points  which  might  all  be 
cleared  up  by  practical  men  before  the 
Committee ;  and  thus,  instead  of  resorting 
to  prophecy,  we  should  be  able  to  judge 
from  facts  and  past  experience  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  English  farmers  to  compete 
with  foreigners.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  consider  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  wool.  Every  prediction  that  is  now 
uttered  with  regard  to  com,  was  uttered 
by  Gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to 
wool.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  visited  the 
British  Museum,  and  explored  that  Her- 
culaneum  of  buried  pamphlets  which  were 
written  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Huskisson's 
plans  for  reducing  the  duty  on  wool  twenty 
years  ago,  what  arguments  would  they 
find  in  the  future  tense,  and  what  predic- 
tions of  may,  might,  oould,  would, |houldt 
oughty  and  shall.  But  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  Did  they  lose  all  their  sheep-walks? 
Had  they  no  more  mutton  ?  Are  their 
shepherds  all  consigned  to  the  workhouse? 
Were  there  no  more  sheep-dogs?  I  have 
an  account  of  the  importation  of  wool  and 
the  price  of  wool,  and  the  lesson  I  wish  to 
impress  on  Gentlemen  opposite  is  tbia^ 
that  the  price  of  commodities  nay  spring 
from  two  causes — a  temporary,  fleetingi 
and  retributive  high  price,  produced  bj 
scarcity ;  or  a  permanent  and  natural  high 
price,  produced  by  prosperity.  In  the 
case  of  wool,  you  had  a  high  price  spring- 
ing from  the  prosperity  of  the  consumers. 
It  so  happens,  in  the  case  of  this  article 
of  wool,  that  the  price  has  been  highest 
when  the  importation  has  been  most  con- 
siderable, and  lowest  in  the  years  when 
the  importation  has  been  comparatively 
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imnll.    I  beg  to  read  a  statement  which 
illustrates  this  ftict : — 


1827 
1899 
1836 
1841 
1842 


lOd.  per  lb. 
7d.  per  lb. 
]8d.  per  lb. 
lid.  per  lb. 
lOd.  per  lb. 


Imported  lbs. 

29,115,341 
.  21,516,649 
.  64,230,000 
.  56,170,000 
.   45,833,000 


Prom  this  statement  it  appears,  that  in 
ever?  instance  where  the  price  has  been 
highest,  the  English  farmer  has  bad  the 
largest  competition  from  foreign  growers, 
and  that  the  price  was  lowest  where  the 
competition  was  least.  Well,  that  is  the 
principle  which  I  wish  to  see  applied  in 
viewing  this  much-dreaded  Question  of 
corn.  Vou  may  have  a  high  price  of  corn, 
through  a  prosperous  community,  and  it 
may  continue  a  high  price :  you  may  have 
a  high  price  through  a  scarcity,  and  it  is 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  it  can  be  permanent.  Now,  put  this 
test  of  wool  in  the  case  of  cattle  and  other 
things  that  have  been  imported  since  the 
passmg  of  the  Tariff.  I  want  this  matter 
to  be  cleared  up.^  I  do  not  want  Gentle- 
men  to  find  fault  with  the  Prime  Minister 
for  doing  what  he  did  not  do.  I  do  not 
think  his  Tariff  caused  a  reduction  of  one 
farthing  in  the  price  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption. But  I  must  say,  with  all  de- 
ference to  him,  that  I  think  he  himself  is 
to  blame  for  having  incurred  that  charge 
by  the  arguments  which  he  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  Tariff,  for  assuredly 
he  look  the  least  comprehensive  or  states- 
manlike view  of  his  measures,  when  he 
proposed  to  degrade  prices,  instead  of 
aiming  to  sustain  them  by  enlarging  the 
circle  of  exchanges.  It  is  said  that  the 
Tariffhascaused  distress  among  the  farm* 
era.  Why,  I  don't  believe  there  has  been 
as  much  increase  in  the  imports  of  cattle 
as  would  make  one  good  breakfaat  for  all 
the  people.  Did  it  never  enter  the  minds 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  are  interested  in 
the  sale  of  cattle,  that  their  customers  in 
large  towns  cannot  be  sinking  into  abject 
poverty  and  distress,  without  the  evil  ul- 
timately reaching  themselves  in  the  price 
of  their  produce  T  I  bad  occasion,  a  little 
time  ago,  to  look  at  the  falling-off  in  the 
consomption  of  cattle  in  the  town  of 
Stockport.  I  calculated  the  falliog-off 
In  Stockport  alone,  for  three  or  four 
years,  at  more  than  all  the  increase  in  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  distress  of  that  town 
alone,  has  done  as  much  to  reduce  prices, 


as  all  the  importation  under  the  Tariff. 
It  has  been  estimated,  that  in  Manchester, 
40  per  cent,  less  of  cattle  was  consumed 
in  1842  than  in  1835;  and  it  has  also 
been  estimated  that  the  cotton  trade  was 
paying  7,000,000/.  less  in  wages  per  an* 
num  in  1842  than  in  1836.  How  could 
you  then  expect  the  same  consumption  ? 
If  you  would  bat  look  to  your  own  inter- 
ests as  broadly  and  as  wisely  as  manufac- 
turers look  to  theirs,  you  would  never  fall 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  you  can 
ruin  your  customers,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  prosper  in  your  pursuits.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  Lord  Kinnaird,  whose  property 
is  near  Dundee,  state,  that  in  1835  and 
1836,  the  dealers  from  that  town  used  to 
come  and  bespeak  his  cattle  three  months 
in  advance;  but  in  1842,  when  the  linen 
trade  shared  the  prostration  of  all  the 
manufactures,  he  had  to  engage  steam- 
boats three  months  in  advance  to  bring  his 
cattle  to  the  London  market.  Hon.  Mem^ 
bers  who  live  in  Sussex  and  the  south- 
ern counties,  and  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  sneering  at  Manchester,  should 
recollect,  that  they  are  as  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  prosperity  of  Lanca- 
shire, as  those  who  live  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  If  graiiers, 
on  looking  at  the  Price  Current,  find  they 
can  get  a  better  price  for  their  cattle  in 
London  than  in  Manchester  and  Stock-^ 
port,  will  they  not  send  their  cattle  up  to 
London,  to  compete  with  the  southern 
graziers  ?  The  point,  therefore,  which  I 
wish  to  make  known  is,  that  the  Tariff 
has  not  caused  the  reduction  in  price. 
There  is  nothing  which  I  regret  more  than 
that  the  Corn  Law  or  the  Tariff  should 
have  been  altered  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  all.  Without  this  alteration  I 
feel  confident  we  should  have  had  prices 
as  low  at  least  as  they  are ;  our  lesson 
would  then  have  been  complete,  the  land* 
lords  and  tenants  would  have  been  taught 
how  dependent  they  are  on  their  custom- 
ers, and  they  would  have  then  united  with 
the  manufacturers  in  favour  of  free-trade. 
But,  if  the  late  alterations  in  the  Corn 
Law  and  Tariff  are  now  to  be  made  the 
bugbear  for  frightening  the  farmers  from 
the  path  of  free-trade — if  they  are  to  be 
told  that  those  measures  have  reduced 
their  protection  30  per  cent., — then  I 
think  those  political  landlords  who  were 
returned  to  this  House  as  *<  farmers' 
friends,"  pledged  to  defend  '*  protection  " 
as  it  stood,  and  who  betrayed  their  trust, 
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ought  to  do  something  more  if  they  are 
sincere ;  they  ought  to  reduce  their  rents 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  protection 
which  they  say  they  have  withdrawn  from 
the  farmer— they  ought  to  do  this,  not  for 
one  rent-day,  but  permanently  ;  and  they 
should  do  it  with  penitence  and  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  instead  of  hallooing  on 
the  poor  farmers  upon  a  wrong  scent,  after 
the  Anti  Corn  Law  League  as  the  cause  of 
their  sufferings.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
low  prices  having  been  caused  by  the 
change  in  the  Tariff,  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther a  noble  Lord  happens  to  be  present, 
who  illustrated  this  very  aptly,  by  stating 
that  the  farmers  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
bad  been  ruined  by  the  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  cheese.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  unfortunate  than  that  statement,  as 
there  happens,  in  that  respect,  to  have 
been  no  alteration,  and  yet,  I  believe 
cheese  fell  in  price  as  much  as  any  other 
article.  It  is  well  known  that  whilst  the 
price  of  cheese  has  fallen  in  the  home 
market,  the  importation  from  abroad  has 
been  also  considerably  diminished.  There 
is  another  subject  upon  which  I  must  en- 
treat hon.  Members'  forbearance,  for  it  is 
an  exceedingly  tender  point  and  one  which 
is  always  heard  with  great  sensitiveness  in 
this  House.  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  rent. 
We  have  no  tenant  farmers  in  this  House. 
I  wish  we  had,  and  1  venture  here  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  next  dissolution  will 
send  up  a  bond  fide  tenant  farmer.  I  know 
nothing  more  likely  than  that,  to  unravel 
the  perplexity  of  our  terminology — nothing 
more  likely  to  put  us  all  in  our  right  places 
and  to  make  us  speak  each  for  himself  on 
this  subject.  The  landowners,  I  mean  the 
political  landowners,  those  who  dress  their 
labourers  and  their  cattle  in  blue  ribbons, 
and  who  treat  this  question  entirely  as  a 
political  one,  they  go  to  the  tenant  farmers 
and  they  tell  them  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  fo- 
reigners, for,  if  they  had  their  land  rent- 
free,  they  could  not  sell  their  produce  at 
the  same  price  as  they  did.  To  bear  out 
their  statement,  they  give  a  calculation  of 
the  cost  per  acre  of  growing  wheat,  which 
they  put  down  at  6/.  Now,  the  fallacy 
of  that  has  been  explained  to  me  by  an 
agriculturist  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
whom  I  should  exceedingly  like  to  see 
giving  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
for  which  I  am  moving.  He  writes  me  in 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  to-day, 
''You  will  be  met  by  an  assertion  that  no 


alteration  in  rent  can  make  up  the  differenee 
to  the  tenant  and  labourer  of  diminished 
prices.  They  will  quote  the  expenses  on  a 
single  crop  of  wheat,  and  say  how  small  a 
proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  whole  expense 
but  that  is  not  the  fvixT  way  of  putting  it. 
Wheat  is  the  farmer's  remunerating  crop,  bat 
he  cannot  grow  wheat  more  than  one  year  in 
three.  The  expense,  then,  of  the  management 
of  the  whole  farm  should  be  compared  with 
the  rent,  to  estimate  what  portion  of  the  price 
of  corn  is  received  by  the  landlord.  I  have,  for 
this  purpose,  analysed  the  expenses  of  a  farm 
of  400  acres — 230  arable,  170  pasture. 


''The  expenses  are : — 

£ 

Parish  and  county  rates 

90 

Interest  of  capital 

•       150 

Labour 

.       380 

Tradesmen's  bills 

80 

Manure  and  lime 

70 

Wear  of  horses 

20 

790 

Rent          ..'••. 

800 

1,590 
''  So  that  on  this  farm,  which  is  very  fairly 
cultivated,  the  rent  is  800/.  the  other  expenses 
790/.  Now,  if  it  requires  55s.  per  quarter  in 
an  average  year,  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay 
the  rent  and  make  150/.  profit,  it  is  obvious  that 
without  any  rent  he  would  be  enabled  to  pay 
his  labourers  and  tradesmen  as  well,  and  put 
the  same  amount  of  profit  into  his  pocket,  with 
a  price  of  30«.  supposing  other  produce  to  be 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  But  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  wheat  will  be  reduced  below 
45s.,  even  by  free-trade,  and  meat,  butter, 
and  cheese,  will  certainly  not  fall  in  the  same 
proportion/* 

This  then  is  a  very  important  statement 
from  a  competent  authority,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  makes  it  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  have  examined  before  the  Committee 
if  the  House  grant  one.  \^*  Name.'^ 
I  believe  that  the  writer  will  have  no 
objection  to  his  name  being  published 
he  is  Mr.  Charles  Paget,  of  Rudding- 
ton  Grange,  near  Nottingham.*    Allow 


*  We  retain  this  letter  which  was  appended 
to  the  corrected  report.  "  The  following  im- 
portant letter  was  received,  after  the  speech 
had  been  delivered : — 

"  Buddington  Grange,  March  14. 

"  My  dear  Sir,— It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
me  to  find  the  statement  I  sent  to  you  so  fully 
confirmed  by  Lord  Worsley. 

"  He  takes  a  farm  which  is  entirely  arable, 
while  the  one  whose  expenses  I  stated  is  230 
arable  and  170  pasture,  which  is  a  fair  pro- 
portion for  the  Midland  Counties.  His  rent 
is  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  cler- 
gyman ;  mine  is  paid  entirely  to  one  landlord. 
He  takes  a  farm  which  requires  an  outlay  for 
manure  equal  to  half  the  rent ;  I,  one  which 
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me  now  to  state  the  method  by  which 
I  calculate  the  proportion  which  rent 
bears  to  the  other  outgoings  on  a 
farm.  I  ascertain  first  what  amount  of 
produce  the  farmer  sells  off  his  farm  in 
the  year,  and  next  I  inquire  how  much  of 
the  money  broueht  home  from  market  goes 
to  the  landlord  for  rent.  I  take  no  account 
in  this  money  calculation  of  the  seed  corn, 
stock  manure,  horse  keep,  or  other  pro- 
duce of  the  land  used  or  consumed  upon 
the  farm,  because  these  things  are  never 
converted  into  money,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  used  in  payment  of  rent,  taxes, 
&c.  Now  I  am  prepared  to  prove  before 
a  Committee,  by  a  Scotch  farmer,  that 
one-half  of  the  disposable  produce  from  a 
Lothian  farm  goes  to  the  landlord  for 
rent-^that  265.  out  of  every  525.  for  a 
quarter  of  wheat  is  rent :  and  that,  conse- 
quently, if  they  had  their  land  rent-free, 
and  sold  their  wheat  at  265.  a  quarter, 
they  would  do  as  well,  pay  as  good  wages, 
and  everybody  about  the  establishment  be 
as  well  provided  for  as  they  are  now,  when 
paying  rent  and  getting  525.  for  their 
wheat.  With  such  a  margin  as  this,  I 
think  we  need  not  be  in  much  fear  of 
throwing  land  out  of  cultivation  in  Scot- 
land !  I  believe  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  never  made  a  calculation  of 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the  sale- 
able pnxhice  goes  for  rent.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  every  acre  of  a  farm 
pays  rent,  although,  probably,  not  more 


will  maintain  its  fertility  at  an  expenditcire  of 
one-twelfth  the  rent  in  artificial  manure ;  and 
if  you  refer  to  the  explanation  appended  to  my 
statement,  you  will  see  that  J  con9ider  it 
applicable  to  the  heavy  and  mixed  lands,  and 
that  for  the  poorer  light  lands  a  rectification 
was  required  for  the  quantity  of  manure  pur- 
chased. 

'<  Now  let  us  take  Lord  Wonley's  statement. 
Betakes:— 

Landlord's  rent  .        £800 

Tithe  rent  .        •  200 

£1,000 

Add  excess  of  manure    .       360 

£1,360 
^  His  horse  keep  ought  to  have  been  treated 
like  his  seed  com  :  it  is  not  an  outgoing  from 
the  farm,  but  an  abstraction  from  the  disposa- 
ble produce.    His  other  expenses  are  ;-^ 
Farm  labour     .  £800 

Mechanics  or  Tradesmen's  bills   SOO 
Parochial  rates  .        .         150 

Interest  of  capital     .  200 

£1,8^0 


than  one  acre  in  three,  and  in  the  best 
farming  not  more  than  one  in  four,  is  in 
the  same  year  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
wheat ;  whilst  a  part  of  the  farm  is  gene- 
rally in  permanent  pasture.  My  mode  of 
calculation  then  is  this:  ascerlain  the 
money  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  every 
kind  sold  in  a  year,  find  how  many  quar- 
ters of  wheat  it  is  equal  to  at  the  price  of 
the  year;  and  next  divide  the  total 
number  of  quarters  by  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  farm,  and  the  result  will 
give  you  the  quantity  of  wheat  sold  off 
each  acre  in  the  year.  I  have  made  the 
calculation,  and  in  doing  so  have  had 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  taken  pains 
upon  the  subject ;  and  these  are  the  con- 
clusions to  which  I  have  come.  I  calcu- 
late that  an  arable  farm,  on  an  average, 
does  not  yield  for  sale,  of  every  kind  of 
produce,  more  than  equivalent  to  ten 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ;  so  that  a  farm 
of  500  acres  would  not  dispose  of  more 
than  what  is  equivalent  to  5000  bushels. 
In  many  parts  I  believe  that  this  estimate 
is  too  high,  and  that  the  farmer  does  not 
dispose  of  more  than  one  quarter  per  acre. 
Aud  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  show, 
that  in  Scotland  (where  much  of  the  la- 
bour on  the  farm  is  paid  in  kind)  one-half 
of  the  produce  taken  to  market  goes  to 
the  landlord  as  rent,  whilst  in  England  it 
will  average  more  than  205.  a  quarter  upon 
the  present  price  of  wheat.  With  regard 
to  ^cheese,  I  am  prepared  to  bring  wit- 
So  that  had  his  land  been  of  such  a  quality 
that  it  would  have  required  only  140/.  instead 
of  500/.  to  maintain  its  fertility,  he  would  of 
course  have  paid  360/.  more  rent.  The  result 
then  would  have  been,— 

Rent  £1,350 

Other  expenses        . .  1,360 

Manure        ..  ..      140 

1,400 

Had  one-third  of  the  land  been  old  turf,  the 
expenses  would  have  been  reduced  200/.  So 
that  Lord  Worsley  more  than  confirms  my 
statement. 

"  I  see  the  Lothian  farmers  estimate  the 
landlord's  share  at  one-half,  while  I  only  state 
it  at  25s.  out  of  every  55s.  for  England. 

"  I  believe  the  opposition  you  meet  with  is 
from  an  honest  conviction  that  a  change  would 
be  injurious  to  the  tenant  and  labourer.  I  am 
therefore  very  sorry  that  your  Committee  has 
been  refused. 

"  I  am  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 
«  Charles  Paoxt. 

**  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P," 
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nesses  to  prove  that  more  than  half  of  th« 
produce  goes  to  the  landlord,  owiug  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  less  paid  in  wages  upon 
dairy  farms.  For  every  6d.  received  for 
cheese,  more  than  2|d.  is  paid  in  rent ; 
and  upon  grazing  farms,  also,  for  every 
5d.  received  for  a  ponnd  of  meat,  at  least 
2{d.  is  paid  to  the  landlord.  This  is,  after 
all,  the  important  point  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  question,  because,  it  being 
settled,  the  public  would  no  longer  labour 
under  the  apprehension,  that  if  free-trade 
were  adopted  the  farmers  would  sufier,  or 
that  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. This  is  a  point  upon  which  I  should 
not  have  entered,  had  not  the  investiga- 
tion been  challenged  by  my  opponents. 
It  must  not  be  imputed  to  me  that  I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  free-trade  in 
corn  would  deprive  the  landowners  of  the 
whole  of  their  rents.  I  have  never  said  so 
— I  have  never  even  said  that  land  would 
not  have  been  as  valuable  as  it  is  now  if 
no  Corn-law  had  ever  existed.  But  this 
I  do  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  landowners 
prefer  to  draw  their  rents  from  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  country,  caused  by  their 
restrictive  laws  to  create  high  prices 
through  scarcity  of  food,  instead  of  deriving 
an  honourable  income  of  possibly  as  great, 
or  even  greater  amount,  through  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  people  under  a  free* 
trade,  then  they  have  no  right,  in  the  face  of 
such  facts  as  I  have  stated,  to  attempt  to 
cajole  the  farmer  into  the  belief,  that  rent 
forms  an  insignificant  item  in  the  cost  of 
his  wheat,  or  to  frighten  him  into  the  no- 
tion that  he  could  not  compete  with  fo- 
reigners if  he  had  his  land  rent-free.  I 
shall  now  touch  upon  another  and  more 
important  branch  of  this  question,  1  mean 
the  interests  of  the  farm  labourer.  We 
are  told  that  he  is  benefited  by  a  system 
of  restriction  which  makes  the  first  ele- 
ment of  subsistence  scarce.  Do  you  think 
posterity  will  believe  it?  They  will  look 
back  upon  this  doctrine,  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  with  as  much  amazement  as 
we  do  now  upon  the  conduct  of  our  fore- 
fathers when  they  burnt  old  women  for 
witchcraft.  To  talk  of  benefiting  labourers 
by  making  one  of  the  main  articles  of 
their  consumption  scarce  I  The  agricul- 
tural labourers  live  by  wages :  what  is 
it  which  regulates  the  wages  of  labour  in 
every  country  ?  Why,  the  quantity  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which 
form  the  fund  out  of  which  labour  is  paid, 
and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 


whole  number  of  labourers  to  be  main- 
tained. Nowy  the  agricultural  labourer 
spends  a  larger  proportion  of  his  wages  in 
food  than  any  other  class.  And  yet,  in 
the  face  of  this  fact,  do  you  go  on  main* 
taining  a  law  which  makes  food  scarce  ia 
order  to  benefit  the  agriculturist !  I  bold 
in  my  hand  a  volume  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  relating  to  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  population  of  this 
country,  and  which,  I  think,  ought  to  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  by  some  one  competent  to  deal 
with  the'  subject,  long  before  now. 
Last  year  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  agriculture.  I  beg  to 
make  a  few  observations  before  proceeding 
further,  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
inquiry  has  been  conducted.  Some  yeart 
ago  the  House  will  recollect  that  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  on  the  condition  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers.  That  commission 
sat  two  years;  its  inquiries  have  since 
been  directed  to  the  state  of  other  manu- 
facturing interests ;  and  it  is  still,  I  be- 
lieve, in  existence.  The  inquiry  upon  the 
state  of  the  labourers  employed  in  our 
manufactures,  therefore,  will  have  been 
very  fully  gone  into.  But  when  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
binet to  allow  the  same  Commission  to 
institute  a  similar  inquiry  into  this  state  of 
the  labourers  employed  in  husbandry,  he 
refused  to  do  so;  but  afterwards,  be 
agreed  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  by 
the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
but  that  only  thirty  days  could  be  allowed 
for  such  inquiry.  The  volume  which  i 
hold  in  my  hand  is,  therefore,  the  work  of 
four  gentlemen  during  only  thirty  days ; 
one  of  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Austin,  aet 
forward  on  his  task,  and  consumed  two 
days  in  travelling.  He  had  thus  only 
twenty-eight  days  to  inquire  into  the  con* 
dition  of  the  agricultural  population  in 
four  counties  in  the  south  of  England. 
We  have,  however,  some  facts  elicited  on 
that  inquiry,  which  ought  to  have  drawn 
forth  remarks  from  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, as  to  the  condition  of  their  own  con- 
stituents. Before  I  allude  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  1  wish  to 
state  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
animus  which  influenced  others  in  investi- 
gating the  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,  I  am  actuated  by  no  invidious feel- 
ingwhatever  towards  the  agriculturists ; 
forebear  in  mind,  that  my  conduct  bes  been 
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throughout  marked  by  consistency  towards 
both.  Had  I  ever  concealed  the  wretched 
state  of  the  manufacturing  operatives,  or 
shrunk  from  the  exposure  of  their  suffer- 
ingSy  my  motifes  might  have  been  open 
to  suspicion  in  now  bringing  before  your 
notice  the  still  more  depressed  condition 
of  the  agricultural  poor.  But  I  was  one 
of  that  numerous  deputation  from  the 
north  which,  in  the  spring  of  1839, 
knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  this  House 
for  an  inquiry  at  your  bar  into  the  state 
of  the  manufacturing  population.  I  was 
one  of  the  deputies  who  intruded  ourselves 
(sometimes  500  strong)  into  the  presence 
of  successive  Prime  Ministers  until  our 
importnnities  became  the  subject  of  re- 
mark and  complaint  in  this  House.  From 
that  time  to  this,  we  have  continued 
without  intermission  to  make  public 
in  every  possible  way  the  distress  to 
which  the  manufacturers  were  eiposed. 
We  did  more.  We  prescribed  a  re- 
medy for  that  distress.  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  solemn  belief  that 
the  reason  why,  in  the  disturbances  which 
took  place,  there  was  no  damage  done  to 
property  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
was,  that  the  people  knew  and  felt  that  an 
inquiry  was  taking  place,  by  active  and 
competent  men,  into  the  cause  of  their 
distresses,  and  from  which  they  had  hoped 
•oroe  efficient  remedy  would  result ;  and  I 
would  impress  upon  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site as  the  result  of  my  conviction,  that  if 
the  labouring  poor  in  their  districts  take 
a  course  as  diabolical  as  it  is  insane-^ 
coare  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  they  have 
taken  in  many  agricultural  localities — of 
burning  property  to  make  known  their 
sufferings — if  I  might  make  to  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  a  suggestion,  it  would 
be  this— that  if  they  had  come  for- 
ward to  the  House  and  the  country  as  we, 
the  manufacturers,  have  done,  and  made 
known  the  sufferings  of  the  labour- 
ing population,  and  prescribed  any  remedy 
whatever — if  that  population  had  heard  a 
voice  promulgating  their  distresses,  and 
making  known  their  sufferings — if  they 
had  seen  the  sympathies  of  the  country 
appealed  to — 1  believe  it  would  have  had 
such  a  humanising  and  consoling  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  poor  and  misguided 
people,  that  in  the  blindness  of  despair 
they  would  never  have  destroyed  that  pro- 
perty which  it  was  their  interest  to  protect. 
I  have  looked  through  this  volume,  which 
is  (ke  fssak  of  Mr.  Austin's  tweoty-eigbt 


days*  travels  through  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  1  find  that  during  that  period 
he  visited  Somersetshire,  Devonshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire.  He  has  given 
the  testimony  of  various  respectable  gen- 
tlemen in  these  several  localities,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Some  of  these  accounts  are  highly  im« 
portent.  The  first  that  I  shall  refer  to  is 
the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Guthrie,  the 
Vicar  of  Galne,  in  WilU. 

''  He  says  (speaking  of  the  agricultural  la« 
bourers  in  that  district) — '  I  never  could  make 
out  how  they  can  live  with  their  present  earn- 
ings.' Dr,  Greenup,  M.D.,  Galne,  says: 
*  In  our  union  the  cost  of  each  individual  in 
the  workhouse,  taking  the  average  of  men, 
women,  and  children^  is  li.  6d.  a  week  for 
food  only ;  and  buying  by  tender,  and  in  large 
quantity,  we  buy  at  least  10  per  cent,  cheaper 
than  the  labouring  man  can.  But,  without 
considering  this  advantage,  apply  the  scale  to 
the  poor  industrious  family.  A  man,  his  wife, 
and  two  children  will  require,  if  properly  fed, 
6f .  weekly ;  their  rent  (at  least  1#.)  and  fuel 
will  very  nearly  swallow  up  the  remainder ; 
but  there  are  yet  things  to  provide— soap 
and  candles,  clothes  and  shoes — shoes  to  a 
poor  man  are  a  serious  expense,  as  he  roust 
have  them  strong,  costing  about  12s.  a  pair, 
and  he  will  need  at  least  one  pair  in  a  year. 
When  I  reckon  up  these  things  in  detail,  I  am 
always  more  and  more  astonished  how  the 
labourers  contrive  to  live  at  all/  Tbos.  King, 
Esq.  surgeon,  Galne,  Wilts.,  says — '  If  women 
and  boys  who  labour  in  the  fields  suffer  in 
their  health  at  all,  it  is  not  from  the  work  they 
perform,  but  the  want  of  food.  The  food  they 
eat  is  not  bad  of  its  kind,  but  they  have  not 
enough  of  it,  and  more  animal  food  would  be 
most  desirable ;  but  with  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  it  is  impossible.  Their  low  diet  ex- 
poses them  to  certain  kinds  of  diseases,  more 
particularly  to  those  of  the  stomach.'—- Mr. 
Robert  Bowman,  farmer  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  Calne  Union,  de- 
poses—' In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  la- 
bourer has  only  the  man's  wages  (8s  or  9f. 
a  week")  to  live  on.  On  that  a  man  and  his 
wife,  and  family  of  four,  five,  or  six  children 
must  live,  though  it  U  a  mystery  to  rae  how 
they  do  live.'  This  was  the  evidence  of  a 
farmer. — Mrs.  Britton,  wife  of  a  farm  la- 
bourer, says-^'We  could  eat  much  more 
bread  if  we  could  gel  it.'— Mrs.  Wiltshire, 
wife  of  a  farm  labourer  at  Cherill,  Wilts,  in 
her  own  pathetic  way,  says — '  Our  common 
drink  is  burnt  crust  tea.  We  also  buy  about 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  a  week.  We  never 
know  what  it  is  to  get  enough  to  eat.  At  the 
end  of  the  meal,  the  children  would  always  eat 
more.  Of  bread  there  is  never  enough.  The 
children  are  always  asking  for  more  at  every 
meal.  I  then  say, ''  You  don't  want  your 
father  to  go  to  priaooi  do  yoa  V  ^. 
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That  is  a  specimen  of  the  evidence  col- 
lected in  the  South  of  England ,  in  the  purely 
agricultural  districts,  by  Mr.  Austin.  I 
have  myself  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
considerable  observations  in  the  agricultu- 
ral districts,  and  I  have  come  to  this  con- 
viction that  the  farther  you  travel  from  the 
much- maligned  region  of  tall  chimneys 
and  smoke,  the  less  you  find  the  wages  of 
labourers  to  be ;  the  more  I  leave  behind 
me  Lancashire  and  the  northern  parts 
of  England, '  the  worse  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labourers,  and  the  less  is  the 
quantity  of  food  they  have.  Does  not 
this,  I  will  ask,  answer  the  argument  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  derives  protec- 
tion from  the  Corn  Laws?  Now,  what  I 
wish  to  bring  out  before  the  Committee  is 
not  merely  that,  in  the  abstract  and  as  a 
general  principle,  the  working  class  can 
never  be  bene6tted  by  high  prices  occa- 
sioned by  scarcity  of  food,  but,  that  even 
during  your  casual  high  prices,  caused 
by  scarcity,  the  agricultural  labourers 
always  suffer.  Pauperism  increases  as  the 
price  of  food  rises — and,  in  short,  the  price 
of  the  loaf  is  in  a  direct  ratio  proof  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism.  [<*  No,  no."]  An 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  "  No,  no."  1  hope 
I  shall  have  him  on  the  Committee,  and 
if  he  will  only  hear  me  out,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  persuade  him  to  vote  for  the  Com- 
mittee. With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the 
relative  progress  of  wages  and  rents  in 
agricultural  districts.  1  know  that  this  is 
a  very  sore  point  indeed  for  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  but  I  must  tell  them  that  in 
those  very  districts  of  Wilts  and  Dorset 
the  wages  of  labour,  as  measured  in  food, 
are  lower  now  than  they  were  sixty  years 
ago,  while  the  rent  of  land  has  increased 
from  two-and-a-half  to  threefold.  Mind, 
I  don't  pretend  to  decide  whether  with  a 
Free  Trade  rents  might  not  have  advanced 
even  fivefold,  but  I  do  contend  that^  under 
those  circumstances,  the  increased  value 
of  land  could  have  only  followed  the 
increased  prosperity  of  every  portion  of  the 
industrious  community;  and  so  long  as 
you  maintain  a  law  for  enhancing  prices 
by  scarcity,  and  raising  artificial  rents  for 
a  time  and  by  the  most  suicidal  process, 
out  of  the  privations  of  the  consumers, 
you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  are 
called  upon  to  show  how  the  system  works 
upon  those  for  whose  benefit  you  profess 
to  uphold  the  law,    I  fiud  that  the  foW 


lowing  were  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
common  agricultural  day-labourers  pre- 
vious to  the  rise  of  prices  after  1790,  taken 
from  the  accounts  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties, drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture; not  including  hay  time  and  bar- 
vest  : — 

Average  price  of  wheat 44s.  6d. 

Devonshire 6i.  to  7f.  6d.  per  week. 

WilUhire 6«.  to  7«.  " 

Somersetshire ....  7f .  to  9s,  *' 

Dorset 6i.  to  6».  6rf.    " 

(With  wheat  at  5s,  a  bushel.) 
Gloucester 7i.  to  10s.  per  week. 

Since  that  period  money  wages  have 
hardly  increased  in  those  districts,  and 
wages  computed  in  food  have  certainly 
declined,  while  rent  has  progressed  from 
200  to  250  per  cent.  I  will  mention  an- 
other fact  illustrative  of  the  relative  pro- 
gress of  rents  and  wages.  When  lately 
attending  a  meeting  at  Gloucester,  I  heard 
a  gentleman  say  publicly  that  he  bad 
recently  sold  an  estate  which  had  belonged 
to  his  great-grandfather,  and  which  brought 
him  ten  times  the  price  his  ancestor  had 
given  for  it.  But  what,  in  the  same  time, 
has  been  the  course  of  wages?  It  is 
stated  in  a  work,  attributed  to  Justice 
Hale,  published  in  1683,  upon  the  condu 
tion  of  the  working  classes^  that  the 
wages  of  a  farm  labourer  in  Gloucester- 
shire were  10s.  a  week,  and  he  remarks, 
"  Unless  the  earnings  of  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  amount  to  that  sum,  they  must 
make  it  up,  I  suppose,  by  begging  or 
stealing."  Wheat  was  then  36s.  a  quar- 
ter. Now  that  wheat  is  40  per  cent, 
higher,  the  average  wages  in  Gloucester- 
shire are  only  85.  to  9s.,  and  in  many 
cases  7s.  and  6s.  And  Mr.  Hunt,  a  far- 
mer in  Gloucestershire,  who  is  also  a 
guardian  of  the  poor,  stated  publicly  at 
the  same  meeting,  that  in  his  district  it 
was  found  when  relief  was  applied  for, 
that  in  many  instances  families,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  exist  on  wages,  were, 
taking  the  number  of  the  family  into 
account,  only  obtaining  one-half  the 
amount  which  their  maintenance  would 
cost  in  the  workhouse.  Mr.  Hunt  also 
stated  that  directions  having  been  re- 
ceived by  the  guardians  of  the  Union  to 
keep  the  poor  who  were  inmates  of  the 
Workhouse  upon  as  low  a  diet  as  the 
able-bodied  labourer  and  his  family  could 
obtain  out  of  it,  they  were,  on  inquiry^ 
Startled  at  the  ftnall  quautity  of  food  upou 
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which,  from  the  low  rate  of  wages,  the 
labouring  population  were  forced  to  sub- 
sist; and  upon  referring  the  point  to  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Union,  he  reported 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  feed  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  upon  the  scale  of  food 
which  they  were  getting  out  of  the  Work- 
house. Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the 
food  of  the  agricultural  population ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  food,  it  implies  lodging, 
clothing— it  implies  morality.  Education, 
ay,  and  I  fear,  religion,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  social  comforts  and  mo- 
rals of  the  people.  I  have  informed  the 
House  in  what  manner  that  population 
is  fed ;  but  there  is  another  point  in  the 
▼olume  before  me  which  most  especially 
calls  for  the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite — I  refer  to  the  lodging  of  the 
agricultural  poor.  That  is  a  point  that 
more  nearly  concerns,  if  possible,  the 
character  of  the  landowner  than,  perhaps, 
the  question  of  food.  Mr.  Austin  in  the 
report  from  which  I  have  before  quoted, 
in  reference  to  the  four  counties  I  have 
enumerated,  says : — 

''The  want  of  sufficient  accommodation 
seems  universal.  At  Stourpain,  a  village  near 
Blandford,  Dorset,  I  measured  a  bedroom  in 
a  cottage.  The  room  was  ten  feet  square,  not 
reckoning  the  two  small  recesses  by  the  side 
of  the  chimney,  about  eighteen  inches  deep. 
The  roof  was  the  thatch,  the  middle  of  the 
chamber  being  about  seven  feet  high.  Eleven 
persons  slept  in  three  beds  in  this  room.  The 
first  bed  was  occupied  by  the  father  and 
mother,  a  little  boy,  Jeremiah,  aged  one  year 
and  a  half,  and  an  infant,  aged  four  months ; 
second  bed  was  occupied  by  the  three  daugh- 
ters—the two  eldest,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth, 
twins,  age  twenty,  and  Mary,  aged  seven; 
third  bed  was  occupied  by  the  four  sons- 
Silas,  aged  seventeen,  John,  aged  fifteen, 
James,  aged  fourteen,  and  Elias,  aeed  ten. 
There  was  no  curtain,  or  any  kind  of  separa- 
tion between  the  beds." 

Mr.  Phelps,  an  agent  of  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  says,-^ 

"I  was  engaged  in  taking  the  late  census 
in  Bremhill  Parish,  and  in  one  case,  in  Stud- 
ley,  I  found  twenty-nine  people  living  under 
one  roof;  amongst  them  were  married  men 
and  women,  and  young  people  of  nearly  all 
ages.  In  Studley  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  a  whole  family  to  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
The  number  of  bastards  in  that  place  is  very 
great." 

The  hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Oodolphio  Os- 
borne, Rector  of  Bryanston,  Dorset, 
says,— 

"Within  this  last  jwt  I  saw  in  a  room. 


about  thirteen  feet  square,  three  beds ;  on  the 
first  lay  the  mother,  a  widow,  dying  of  con- 
sumption; on  the  second,  two  unmarried 
daughters,  one  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  other 
twelve ;  on  the  third,  a  young  married  couple, 
whom  I  myself  had  married  two  days  before. 
A  married  woman,  of  thorough  good  charac- 
ter, told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  that  on  her  con- 
finement, so  crowded  with  children  is  her  one 
room,  they  are  obliged  to  put  her  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that  they  may  pay 
her  the  requisite  attention  ;  she  spoke  of  this 
as  to  her  the  most  painful  part  of  that,  her 
hour  of  trial." 

Mr.  Thomas  Fox,  Solicitor,  Beamin- 
ster,  Dorset,  in  his  evidence  to  Mr.  Austin, 
says:— 

"I  regret  that  I  cannot  take  you  to  the 
parish  of  Hook  (near  here),  the  whole  parish 
oelonging  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  occupied 
by  a  tenant  of  the  name  of  Rawlings,  where 
the  residences  of  the  labourers  are  as  bad  as  it 
is  possible  you  can  conceive ;  many  of  them 
without  chambers,  earth  floors,  not  ceiled  or 
plastered;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  the  poorest — the  worst  off  in 
the  country." 

He  is  asked  :— 

"  Are  you  of  opinion  that  such  a  want  of 
proper  accommodation  for  sleeping  must  tend 
very  much  to  demoralise  the  families  of  the 
labouring  population  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it;  and  the  worst  of  consequences  have 
arisen  from  it,  even  between  brothers  and 
sisters.'' 

Mr.  Malachi  Fisher,  of  Blandford,  Dor- 
set, says : — 

'*  That  in  Milton  Abbas,  on  the  average  of 
the  late  census,  there  were  thirty-six  persons 
in  each  house.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
for  two  families,  who  are  near  neighbours,  to 
place  all  the  females  in  one  cottage,  and  the 
males  in  another." 

And  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  report,  says  :— 

''  The  sleeping  of  boys  and  girls,  young 
men  and  young  women,  in  the  same  room,  in 
beds  almost  touching  one  another,  must  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  down  the  great  barriers 
between  the  sexes :  the  sense  of  modesty  and 
decency  on  the  part  of  women,  and  respect 
for  the  other  sex  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The 
consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  accommo- 
dation for  sleeping  in  the  cottages  are  seen  in 
the  early  licentiousness  of  the  rural  disctricts  ; 
licentiousness  which  has  not  always  respected 
the  family  relationship." 

I  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  using 
excitable  language  or  harsh  terms  in  any« 
thing  I  may  have  to  address  to  the  House 
upon  this  subject;  but  I  should  not  do 
justice  to  my  own  feelings  if  I  failed  to 
express  my  strong  indignation  at  the  con* 
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ductof  those  owners  of  land  who  permit 
men,  bred  oo  the  soil,  boro  on  their  terri- 
tory, to  remain  in  the  condition  in  which 
the  labouring  population  of  Dorsetshire 
appear,  not  occasionally,  but  habitually, 
to  exist.    [Lord  Athley :  Hear.]     I  am 

rad  to  hear  that  cheer  from  his  Lordship ; 
should  ha?e  expected  as  much.  You 
talk  to  us  about  tne  crowding  together  of 
the  labouring  population  in  the  manufac* 
turing  towns,  and  charge  that  upon  the 
manufacturer  and  the  mill-owner*  forget- 
ting that  the  crowding  together  in  lowns 
cannot  come  under  the  cognizance  of  par- 
ticular individuals  or  employers;  but  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  we  find  the  large 
proprietors  of  land,  who  will  not  allow 
any  other  person  to  erect  a  stick  or  a 
stone,  or  to  build  a  cottage  upon  their 
estates,  nevertheless  permitting  men,  for 
whose  welfare  they  are  responsible,  to 
herd  in  this  beastly  state,  in  dwellings 
worse  than  the  wigwams  of  the  American 
Indians.  When  we  see  these  things,  I 
repeat,  that  the  persons  by  whom  they 
are  permitted  to  continue,  deserve  to  be 
visited  with  the  most  unqualified  reproba- 
tion of  this  House.  It  was  well  said  by 
the  late  Mr.  Drummond,  **  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,"  but 
these  duties  are  grossly  neglected  when  a 
Commissioner  from  the  Government  can 
find  people  living  in  such  pig-sties— or 
worse  than  pig-sties — as  have  been  de- 
scribed. I  have  alluded  to  the  evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Oodolphin  Osborne.  I  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  that 
gentleman,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
political  matters  we  differ  "  wide  as  the 
poles,*^  but  I  cannot  but  admire  him  or 
any  other  man  who  will  come  forward  and 
express  his  opinion,  and  make  public  the 
state  of  a  population  so  degraded.  That 
gentleman,  in  a  letter  lately  written,  says : 

'-  Our  poor  live  on  the  borden  of  destitu- 
tion •  •  *  From  one  year's  end  to  ano- 
ther,  there  are  many  labouring  families  that 
scarcely  touch,  in  the  way  of  food,  auytbing 
but  bread  and  potatoes,  with  now  and  then 
some  bacon.  Bread  is  in  almost  every  cot* 
tage  the  chief  food  of  the  children,  and,  when 
I  know  of  what  that  bread  is  often  made,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  great  prevalence  amongst 
the  children  of  the  labourers,  of  diseases 
known  to  proceed  f\rom  an  improper  or  too 
stinted  diet  *  *  *  The  wages  paid  by 
fiarmets  I  do  not  find  exceeding  8s.,  except, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  shepherd  or  carter. 
In  many  parishes  only  7s.  a-week  are  paid. 
*  *  *  A  clersyman  in  this  Union  states 
to  me,  that  he  had  lately  had  four  blankets  sent 


to  htm  to  dispose  of.  In  making  inquiiy  for 
the  most  proper  objects,  he  found  in  fifUen 
families  in  his  parish,  consisting  of  eighty-four 
individuals,  there  were  only  thirty-three  beds, 
and  thirty-five  blankets,  being  about  three 
persons  to  one  bed,  with  one  blanket.  Of  the 
thirty-five  blankets,  ten  were  in  good  condi- 
tion, having  been  given  them  within  the  last 
four  years,  the  other  twenty-five  were  mere 
patched  rags." 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  describing  no 
sodden  crisis  of  distress,  such  as  occa- 
sionally takes  place  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  but  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
people.  The  strikes  and  tumults  of  which 
you  hear  so  much  in  those  districts,  ate 
the  struggles  of  the  operatives  against  be- 
ing reduced  from  their  comparatively  com- 
fortable earnings  to  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion in  which  the  agricultural  population 
have  sunk  unconsciously,  and,  I  am  afraid 
to  think,  contentedly.  Speaking  of  the 
Union  of  Tarrant  Hinton,  the  same  reve- 
rend gentleman  says: — 

"  In  Tarrant  Hinton  parish,  a  father,  mother, 
married  daughter  and  her  husband,  an  infant, 
a  blind  boy  of  sixteen,  and  two  girls,  occupy- 
ing one  bedroom }  next  door,  a  fother,  mother, 
and  six  children,  the  eldest  boy  sixteen  years 
of  age,  in  one  bedroom ;  two  doors  below,  a 
mother,  a  daughter  with  two  bastards,  ano- 
ther daughter,  her  husband,  and  two  childrto, 
another  daughter  and  her  husband,  one  bed* 
room  and  a  sort  of  landing,  the  house  in  a 
most  dilapidated  state !  It  is  not  one  pro* 
perty  or  one  parish  alone,  on  or  in  which  such 
cases  exist ;  the  crowded  sute  of  the  cottages 
generally,  is  a  thing  known  to  every  one  wlio 
has  occasion  to  go  amongst  the  poor.  In  one 
or  two  cases  whole  villages  might  be  gone 
through,  and  every  other  house  at  least  would 
tell  the  same  tale ;  and  I  know  this  to  be  true 
out  of  this  Union  as  well  as  in  it;  and  in 
some  of  these  worst  localities  a  rent  of  from 
3/.  to  5/.  yearly  is  charged  for  a  house  with 
only  one  room  below  and  one  above.  It  may 
serve  to  corroborate  what  I  have  stated  of  the 
crowding  of  the  villages  to  add,  that  I  have 
now  a  list  before  me  of  forty  families  belong- 
ing to  other  parishes  in  the  Union^  who  are 
now  actually  residing  in  the  town  of  Bland- 
ford.'' 

Now,  mark  1  the  progress  of  the  evil  is 
this.  The  landowner  refuses  to  build  up 
new  cottages,  and  permits  the  old  cot- 
tages to  fall  down ;  and  I  speak  advisedly 
when  I  say,  that  this  is  the  course  adopted 
systematically  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the 
people  are  driven  to  Bland  ford  and  other 
towns.  And  what  a  population  are  they 
thus  sending  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts !  Why,  what  are  these  villages  but 
normal  aehoolsef  prostittttion  and  vice? 
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Ohy  do  not  then  blame  the  manufacturers 
for  the  state  of  the  population  in  their 
towns,  while  you  rear  such  a  people  in  the 
country,  and  drive  them  there  for  shelter, 
when  the  hotels  in  which  they  have  dwelt 
fall  down  abont  them.  I  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood that  in  speaking  of  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  of  the 
wages  be  receives,  I  do  not  intend  to 
cast  imputations  upon  any  individual. 
I  attack  not  individuals,  but  the  sys- 
tem. I  say  emphatically,  I  do  not  at- 
tack individaals,  but  a  system.  Al- 
though 1  hold  the  proprietor  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  lodging  on  his  own 
land,  I  do  not  hold  him  responsible  for 
the  rate  of  wages  in  his  district.  I  never 
held  the  farmers  responsible  for  the  want 
of  employment  or  the  price  of  labour, 
although  it  has  been  foolishly  said  of  me 
that  I  did  so.  I  challenge  the  Argus-eyed 
opponent  I  have  to  deal  with,  to  show  that 
I  have  ever  done  so.  But,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  I  have,  in  every  agri- 
cultural district  which  I  have  visited,  told 
the  labourers  "  that  the  farmers  cannot 
give  what  wages  they  please— wages  are 
are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  charity—* 
the  farmers  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
low  wages— it  is  the  system."  1  have  thus 
spoken  of  the  food  and  lodging  of  the 
agricultural  labourers,  and  shall  content 
myself  with  one  extract  from  Mr.  Austin's 
description  of  their  clothing: — 

''A  change  of  clothes  seems  to  be  out  of  the 

Sieition,  although  necessary  not  only  for 
eanliness,  but  saving  of  time.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens,  that  a  woman  on  returning 
home  from  work  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed  for  an 
hour  or  two,  to  allow  her  clothes  to  be  dried. 
It  is  also  by  no  means  uncommon  for  her,  if 
she  should  not  do  this,  to  put  them  on  again 
uext  morning  nearly  as  wet  as  when  she  took 
them  off.'' 

Now,  what  kind  of  home  customers  do 
boQ.  Gentlemen  opposite  think  these  peo- 
ple are  to  the  manufacturers  ?j  This  is  the 
population,  who,  according  to  those  hon. 
Gentlemen,  are  our  best  customers.  I 
should  be  glad  for  a  moment  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, to  the  present  working  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  in  Wilts.  I  have  observed  in  a 
Wiltshire  paper  a  statement  which  I  will 
read  to  the  House : — 

"  In  Potterne,  an  extensive  parish  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Devizes,  in  which  reside 
two  country  Gentlemen,  who  are  magistrates, 
considerable  landowners,  and  staunch  advo- 
cates of  the  Corn  Iiaws;  besides  other  Gentle* 


men  of  station  and  of  wealth,  this  plan  of  bil- 
letting  the  labourers  has  been  adopted  ;  and 
the  following  are  the  prices  which  are  put  on 
those  poor  fellows  who  cannot  get  work  at  the 
average  rate  of  7s.  a-week,  and  of  whom,  we 
understand,  there  are,  or  lately  were,  about 
forty :— Able-bodied  single  men,  2t.  6d.  a- 
week  ;  ditto  married  men,  4s, ;  ditto  with  two 
or  three  children,  5s. ;  ditto  with  large  families, 
df .  a-week:  At  these  rates,  then— fixed  wHh 
reference  to  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed, 
and  not  according  to  the  ability  of  the  parties 
as  workmen,  the  object  clearly  being  to  reduce 
the  poor's  rate — may  any  person  in  the  parish, 
or  out  of  it  either,  we  presume,  command  the 
services  of  any  of  these  forty  unfortunates. 
We  say  command,  for  these  independent  la- 
bourers, '  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,' 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter;  they  have  not 
even  the  option  of  going  inle  the  Union-house 
while  any  one  can  be  found  willing  to  use  up 
their  sinews  and  their  bones  at  this  starvation 
price." 

I  have  seen  this  in  the  Independent 
Wiltshire  newspaper,  and  have  taken  it 
down,  and  had  the  names  of  the  parties 
sent  to  me  corroborating  it.  And  is  not 
this,  I  will  ask,  quite  inconsistent  with 
what  is  the  understood  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  ?  Here  is  a  sliding  tariff  of 
wages  beginning  at  2s.  6c{,,  and  ending  at 
6s.,  the  men  who  are  the  victims  of  the 
system  having  no  more  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter than  the  negro  slaves  of  Louisiana? 
Now,  1  put  it  to  you  who  are  the  sap- 
porters  of  the  Corn  Law— can  you,  in  the 
face  of  facts  like  these,  persist  in  uphold- 
ing such  a  system  ?  I  would  not,  were  I 
in  your  position,  be  a  party  to  such  a 
course*— no,  nothing  on  earth  should  bribe 
me  to  it—with  such  evidence  at  your 
doors  of  the  mischiefs  you  are  inflicting. 
I  have  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  four  of  the  southern  counties  of 
England^in  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  So- 
mersetshire, and  Devonshire;  and  what  I 
have  stated  in  regard  to  those  places 
would  apply,  I  fear,  to  all  the  purely  rural 
counties  in  the  kingdom,  unless  you  go 
northward,  where  the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  raises  the 
rate  of  wages  on  the  land  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Lincoln  says  no;  and  I  will  concede  to 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  for  I  have 
no  wish  to  excite  his  temper  by  contradict- 
ing  him,  that  it  is  not  so  in  Lincolnshire, 
I  admit  there  is  an  exception  to  the  gene* 
ral  rale  in  regard  to  that  county— there,  I 
believe  both  the  labourers  and  farmers  are  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  in  the  south. 
Bat  I  am  referring  to  the  condition  of  th« 
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agricultural  population  generally.  And 
when  we  look  at  the  orderly  conduct  of 
that  population,  at  the  patience  exhibited 
by  them  under  their  own  sufferings  and 
privations^-forlified,  as  it  were,  by  endur- 
ance so  much,  that  we  scarcely  hear  a 
complaint  from  them,  I  am  sure  such  a 
population  will  meet  with  the  sympathies 
of  this  House,  and  that  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Dorset  (Lord  Ashley), 
whom  I  see  opposite,  and  whose  humane 
interference  on  behalf  of  the  factory  la- 
bourers is  the  theme  of  admiration,  will 
extend  to  the  agricultural  population  that 
sympathy  which  has  been  so  beneficial  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  labouring  people.  But  where 
are  the  Scotch  county  Members,  that  they 
bare  nothing  to  say?  In  that  country 
there  is  an  agricultural  population,  that  as 
far  as  their  conduct  is  concerned,  would 
do  honour  to  any  country.  Yet  I  find  the 
following  description  of  the  diet  of  these 
labourers  in  a  Scotch  paper : — 

**  In  East  Lothian  the  bread  used  by  hinds 
and  other  agricultural  labourers  is  a  mixture 
of  barley,  peas,  and  beans,  ground  into  meal ; 
and  you  will  understand  its  appearance  when 
we  inform  you  that  it  is  very  like  the  rape  and 
oil  cakes  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  manuring 
the  fields ;  and  it  is  very  indigestible  coarse 
food." 

And  I  have  received  from  a  trustworthy 
person  a  letter,  giving  me  the  subjoined 
account  of  the  peasantry  of  the  county  of 
Forfar  :— 

*'  In  this  county  (Forfitrshire),  the  mode  of 
engaging  farm-servants  is  from  Whitsunday 
to  Whitsunday ;  in  some  cases  the  period  of 
engagement  is  only  for  half  a  year.  The  pre- 
sent average  rate  of  wages  is  11/.  per  annum, 
or  a  fraction  more  than  At.  per  week,  with  the 
addition  of  two  pecks  or  16lbs.  of  oatmeal, 
and  seven  Scotch  pints  of  milk  weekly.  The 
amount  of  wages  may  be  stated  thus]:— 
Money        -  -  -  4i.  Od. 

Oatmeal,  two  pecks  at  lOd.  -  1    8 
Seven  pints  of  milk  at  2d.   -  1    2 

Total  weekly  wages  -  6  10 
That  is  the  current  weekly  wages  of  an  able* 
bodied  agricultural  labourer.  An  old  man — 
that  is,  a  roan  a  litde  beyond  the  prime  of  life 
— if  employed  at  all,  his  wages  are  consider- 
ably lower.  The  universal  food  of  the  agncul- 
tural  labourers  in  Forfarshire  is  what  is  locally 
called  '  brose ;'  which  is  merely  a  mixture  of 
oatmeal  and  boiling  water ;  the  meal  is  not 
boiled,  only  the  boiling  water  poured  on  it. 
There  is  no  variation  in  this  mode  of  living ; 
butcher's  meat,  wbeaten  bread,  sugar,  tea,  or 
Gofieci  they  never  taste,    The  outhouses  they 


li?e  in  are  called  '  bothies,'  and  more  wretdied 
hovels  than  these  botliies  are  not  to  be  found 
among  the  wigwams  of  the  uncivilized  Afri- 
cans.'' 

It  really  would  appear,  from  the  alight  do- 
tice  taken  here  of  the  state  of  aufferiagin  the 
rural  districts,  that  the  County  Membera 
were  sent  up  to  this  House  to  conceal  rather 
than  to  disclose  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple they  left  behind  them.  Then  there  is 
the  case  of  Wales.  There  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  ignorance  as  to  the  atate  of  the 
Welsh  people,  for  during  the  time  of  the 
recent  disturbances  we  had  the  account 
given  by  the  Time$  reporter,  corroborated 
by  persona  living  in  the  locality,  ahewing 
clearly  what  was  the  condition  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  labourer  in  that  coun- 
try. In  one  of  those  accounts  it  wu 
stated : — 

**  The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  disturb- 
ances is  beyond  question  the  abject  pover^  of 
the  people.  The  small  farmer  here  oreaknists 
on  oatmeal  and  water  boiled,  called  *  duffeiy' 
or  *  flummery,'  or  on  a  few  mashed  potatoes 
left  from  the  previous  night's  supper.  He 
dines  on  potatoes  and  batter-milk,  with  some- 
times a  little  white  Welsh  cheese  and  barley 
bread,  and  as  an  occasional  treat,  has  a  salt 
herring.  Fresh  meat  is  never  seen  on  the  far* 
mer's  table.  He  saps  on  mashed  potatoes. 
His  butter  he  never  tastes;  he  sells  it  to  pay 
his  rent.  The  pigs  he  feeds  are  sold  to  pay 
his  rent.  As  for  beef  or  mutton,  they  are  quite 
out  of  the  question — they  never  form  the  ^- 
mer's  food." 

Then  as  to  the  labourer : — 

''  The  condition  of  the  labourer  from  inabil- 
ity in  the  farmer  to  give  him  constant  employ, 
ment,  is  deplorable.  They  live  entirely  on 
potatoes,  and  have  seldom  enough  of  them, 
having  only  one  meal  a  day.  Being  half  starv- 
ed, they  are  constantly  upon  the  parish.' 
They  live  in  mud  cottages,  with  only  one  room 
for  sleeping,  cooking,  and  living— different 
ages  and  sexes  herding  together.  Their  cot- 
tages have  no  windows,  but  a  hole  through  the 
mud  wall  to  admit  the  air  and  light,  into  which 
a  bundle  of  rags  or  turf  is  thrust  at  night  to 
stop  it  up.  The  thinly-thatched  roofs  are 
seldom  drop-dry,  and  the  mud  floor  becomes 
consequently  damp  and  wet,  and  dirty  almost 
as  the  road ;  and,  to  complete  the  wretched 
picture,  huddled  in  a  comer  are  the  rags  and 
straw  of  which  their  beds  are  composed." 

I  have  now  glanced  at  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  population  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  You  have  too  re- 
cently heard  the  tales  of  its  suffering  to 
require  that  I  should  go  across  the  Chan- 
nel to  the  Sister  Island  with  its  two  miU 
lions  And  a  half  of  paupers ;  yet  bear  in 
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mindy  for  we  are  apt  to  forget  it,  in  that 
couotry  there  it  a  doty  this  day  of  18«.  a 
quarter  upon  the  import  of  foreign  wheat. 
Will  it  he  believed  io  fa  tare  ages,  that  io 
a  country  periodically  on  the  point  of 
actual  famine-— at  a  time  when  its  inhab- 
itants subsisted  on  the  lowest  food,  the 
▼ery  roots  of  the  earth— there  was  a  law 
in  existence  which  virtually  prohibited  the 
importation  of  bread !  I  have  given  you 
some  idea  of  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  when  at  home:  I 
have  alluded  to  their  forced  migration 
from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  towns : 
and  I  will  now  quote  from  the  report  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  a  description 
of  the  state  in  which  they  reach  the  me- 
tropolis:— 

"  Doctor  Southwood  Smith  has  jast  given 
his  annual  report  upon  the  state  of  the  London 
Fever  Hospital  during  the  past  year,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  admissions  during 
the  period  i^rere  1462,  being  an  excess  of  418 
above  that  of  any  preceding  year.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inmates  were  agricultural  la- 
Dourers  or  provincial  mechanics,  who  had 
come  to  London  in  search  of  employment,  and 
who  were  seised  with  the  maladv  either  on  the 
road  or  soon  after  their  arrivu,  evincing  the 
close  connexion  between  fever  and  destitution. 
These  poor  creatures  ascribed  their  illness, 
some  01  them  to  the  sleeping  by  the  sides  of 
hedges,  and  others  to  a  want  of  clothing,  many 
of  them  being  without  stockings,  shirts,  shoes, 
or  any  apparel  capable  of  defending  them  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  while  the  larger 
number  attributed  it  to  want  of  food,  being 
driven  by  hunger  to  eat  raw  vegetables,  tur- 
nips and  rotten  apples*  Their  disease  was 
attended  with  such  extreme  prostration  as  ge- 
nerally to  require  the  administration  of  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  wine,  brandy, 
and  ammonia  ana  other  stimulants.  The  gross 
mortality  was  15|  per  cent.  An  unprece- 
dented number  of  nurses  and  other  servants  of 
the  hospital  were  attacked  with  fever,  namely 
twenty-nine,  of  whom  six  died." 

I  have  another  account  from  the  Marl- 
borough-street  police  report,  bearing  upon 
the  same  point  which  is  as  follows  :*^ 

'*  Marlborough-street.— The  Mendicity  So- 
ciety constables  and  the  police  have  brought 
a  considerable  number  of  beggars  to  this  court 
recently.  The  majority  of  these  persons  are 
country  labourers,  and  their  excuse  for  vagrancy 
has  been  of  the  same  character — inability  to 
get  work  from  the  farmers,  and  impossibility 
of  supporting  themselves  and  families  on  the 
wages  offered  them  when  employment  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  wretched 
appearance  of  these  men,  most  of  whom  are 
able-bodied  labourers,  capable  of  performing  a 
hard  day*s  work,  and,  according  to  their  own 


statements,  willing  to  do  so,  provided  they 
could  get  anything  to  do.  A  great  many  of 
these  vagrant  agricultural  labourers  have  nei« 
ther  stockings  nor  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their 
ragged  and  famished  appearance  exceeds  in 
wretchedness  that  of  the  Irish  peasantry  who 
find  their  way  to  this  metropolis.  The  magis- 
trates, in  almost  every  instance,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  send  these  destitute  persons 
to  prison  for  a  short  period,  as  the  only 
means  of  temporarily  rescuing  them  from  star- 
vation. Several  individuals  belonging  to  this 
class  of  beggars  were  yesterday  committed.'' 

You  have  here  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  when  they  fly  to  the 
towns.  You  have  already  heard  what 
was  their  condition  in  the  country,  and 
now  I  appeal  to  honourable  Members 
opposite,  whether  theirs  is  a  case  with 
which  to  come  before  the  country  to  jus- 
tify the  maintenance  of  the  Corn  Laws  ? 
Why,  you  are  nonsuited,  and  put  out  of 
court ;  you  have  not  a  word  to  say.  If 
you  could  shew  in  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers a  blooming  and  healthy  population, 
well  cloathed  and  well  fed,  and  living  in 
houses  fit  for  men  to  live  in— if  this  could 
be  shewn  as  the  effects  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
there  might  be  some  ground  for  appealing 
to  the  feelings  of  the  House  to  permit  an 
injustice  to  continue  while  they  knew  that 
they  were  benefiting  a  large  portion  of 
their  fellow  countrymen.  But  when  we 
know,  and  can  prove  from  the  facts  before 
us,  that  the  greatest  scarcity  of  food  is  to 
be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  agricultural 
population,  and  that  protection  doeffnot, 
as  its  advocates  allege,  benefit  the  farmer 
or  the  labourer,  you  have  not  a  solitary 
pretext  remaining,  and  I  recommend  yoa 
at  once  to  give  up  the  system  which  you 
can  no  longer  stand  before  the  country 
and  maintain.  The  facts  I  have  stated 
are  capable  of  corroboration.  Before  a 
Select  Committee  we  can  obtain  as  much 
evidence  as  we  want  to  shew  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  population.  We  may 
get  that  evidence  in  less  time  and  more 
satisfactorily  before  a  Select  Committee 
than  through  a  Commission.  Though  I 
by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  inquiries 
conducted  by  Commisiions,  which  in  many 
cases  are  very  useful,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
an  inquiry  such  as  I  propose,  would  be 
carried  on  with  more  satisfaction  and  with 
less  loss  of  time  by  a  Select  Committee 
than  by  a  Commission.  There  is  no  tribu- 
nal so  fair  as  a  Select  Committee ;  Mem- 
bers  of  both  sides  are  npon  it,  witnesses 
are  examined  and  cross-examined,  doubts 
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and  diflScuUies  tre  removed,  end  the  real 
facts  are  arrived  at.  Besides  the  facts  I 
have  stated,  if  you  appoint  a  Committee, 
the  landlords  may  obtain  evidence  which 
will  go  far  to  help  them  out  of  their  own 
difficulty-^viz.,  the  means  of  giving  em- 
ploymeot  to  the  people.  The  great  want 
is  employment,  and  if  it  is  not  found,  where 
do  you  suppose  will  present  evils  end,  when 
you  consider  the  rapid  way  in  which  the 
population  is  increasing?  You  may  in  a 
Committee  receive  valuable  suggestions 
from  practical  agriculturistR-— suggestions 
which  may  assist  yon  in  devising  means 
for  providing  employment.  There  may  be 
men  examined  more  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion,  and  more  competent  to  help  you 
out  of  this  dilemma,  than  any  yon  could 
have  had  some  years  ago.  You  may  now 
have  the  evidence  of  men  who  have  given 
their  attention  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
the  soil.  Drain  tiles  are  beginning  to  shew 
themselves  on  the  surface  of  the  land  in 
many  counties.  Why  should  they  not 
always  be  placed  under  the  surface,  and 
why  should  not  such  improvements  give 
employment  to  the  labourers?  You  do 
not  want  Acts  of  Parliament  to  protect  the 
farmer— you  want  improvements,  outlays, 
bargains,  leases,  fresh  terms.  A  farmer 
before  my  Committee  will  tell  you  that  you 
may  emfdov  more  labourers  by  breaking 
up  land  which  has  lain  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  grass,  or  rather  in  moss,  to  please 
some  eccentric  landowner,  who  prefers  a 
pieoe  of  green  turf  to  seeing  the  plough 
turning  up  its  furrows.  This  coxcombry 
of  some  landlords  would  disappear  before 
the  good  sense  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie.  You 
may  derive  advantage  from  esaminiog  men 
who  look  upon  lond  as  we  manufacturers 
do  upon  the  raw  material  of  the  fabrics 
which  we  make-— who  will  not  look  upon 
it  with  that  superstitious  veneration  and 
that  abhorence  of  change  with  which  land- 
lords have  been  taught  to  regard  their 
acres,  but  as  something  on  which  to  give 
employment  to  the  people,  and  which  by 
the  application  to  it  or  increaied  intelli- 
gence, energy,  and  capital,  may  produce 
increased  returns  of  wealth.  But  we  shall 
have  another  advantage  from  my  Com- 
mittee. Recollect  that  hitherto  you  have 
never  heard  the  two  sides  of  the  question 
in  the  Committees  which  have  sat  to  in- 
quire  into  agricultural  subjects;  and  I 
press  this  fact  on  the  notice  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  as  a  strong  appeal 
to  him.    1  have  looked  back  upon  the 


evidence  taken  before  tfaeee  Committees, 
and  I  find  that  in  none  of  them  were  both 
sides  of  the  question  fairly  stated.  AU 
the  witnesses  examined  were  proteotionitts 
— «ll  the  members  of  all  the  Committees 
were  protectionists.  We  have  never  yet 
heard  an  enlightened  agriculturist  plead 
the  opposite  side  of  the  questioo.  It  is 
upon  these  grounds  that  I  press  this  Mo- 
tion upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  want 
to  have  further  evidence.  I  do  not  want 
a  man  to  be  examined  who  is  not  a  farmer 
or  landowner.  1  would  respectfully  ask 
the  Earl  of  Ducie  and  Earl  Spencer  to  be 
examined  first.  And  then  hon.  Gentle- 
men could  send  for  the  Dukes  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Richmond.  I  should  like  nothing 
better  than  that — nothing  better  than 
to  submit  these  four  noblemen  to  a  cross- 
examination.  I  would  take  your  two  wit* 
nesses  and  you  would  take  mine,  and  the 
country  should  decide  between  us.  No* 
thing  would  so  much  tend  to  diffuse  sound 
views  as  such  an  examination.  But  you 
have  even  Members  on  your  own  side  who 
will  help  me  to  make  out  my  case.  There 
is  the  hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr. 
Posey) :  he  knows  of  what  land  is  capable 
-*he  knows  what  land  wantSj  and  he 
knows  well  that  in  the  districts  where  the 
most  unskilful  farming  prevails,  there  does 
pauperism  exist  to  the  greatest  extent. 
What  does  he  say  to  you  ?  Why,  he  ad- 
vises that-* 

^  More  drains  may  be  cut,  mors  chalk  be 
laid  on  the  downs,  the  wolds,  and  the  days  9 
marl  on  the  sand,  clay  on  the  lens  and  heaths, 
lime  on  the  moors,  many  of  which  should  be 
broken  op;  that  old  ploughs  be  east  away,  the 
number  of  bones  reduced,  good  breeds  of 
cattle  extended,  stock  fattened  where  it  bu 
hitherto  been  starved,  root  crops  drilled  and 
better  dunged  ;  new  kinds  of  those  crops  cul- 
tivated, and  artificial  manures  of  ascertained 
usefulness  purchased." 

Why,  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
our  own  side,  that  you  are  doing  nothing 
right.  There  is  nothing  about  your  agri* 
culture  which  does  not  want  improving. 
Suppose  that  you  could  shew  that  we  are 
wrong  in  all  our  manufacturing  processes — 
suppose  a  theorist  could  come  to  my  busi- 
ness, which  is  manufacturing  garments,  and 
which  I  take  it,  is  almost  as  necessary, 
and  why  not  as  honourable,  in  a  civilized 
country,  and  with  a  climate  like  ours,  as 
manufacturing  food ;  suppose,  I  say,  a 
theoretical  chemist,  book  in  hand,  should 
come  to  me  and  say,  '« You  must  bring 
indigo  from  India,  madder  from  France, 
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gttm  from  Africa,  and  cotton  from  America, 
mod  you  must  compouod  aud  work  them 
acientifically  lo  at  to  make  gowa  pieces, 
to  be  sold  for  3s.  each  garment."  Why, 
my  answer  would  be,  *'  We  do  it  al- 
ready." We  require  no  theorist  to  tell  us 
how  to  perform  our  labour.  If  we  could 
not  do  this,  bow  could  we  carry  on 
the  competition  which  we  do  wiih  other 
oations  7  But  you  are  condemned  by  your 
own  witnesses ;  you  have  the  materials  for 
the  amelioration  of  your  soils  at  your  own 
doors :  you  have  the  chalk  and  clay,  and 
marl  and  sand,  which  ought  to  be  inter- 
mingled, and  yet  you  must  have  people 
writing  books  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  We 
may  make  a  great  advance  if  we  get  this 
Committee ;  you  may  have  the  majority  of 
its  Members  protectionists  if  you  will.  1 
am  quite  willing  that  such  should  be  the 
arrangement.  1  know  it  is  understood — 
at  least,  there  is  a  sort  of  etiquette-— that 
the  Mover  for  a  Committee  should,  in  the 
tYent  of  its  being  granted,  preside  over  it 
as  Chairman:  I  waive  all  pretensions  of 
the  sort— I  give  up  all  claims  •-«  I  only 
ask  to  be  present  as  an  individual  Mem- 
ber.  What  objections  there  can  be  to 
the  Committee  1  cannot  understand.  Are 
you  afraid  that  to  grant  it  will  increase 
agitation?  I  ask  the  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Essex  (Sir  J.  Tyrell),  whe- 
ther he  thinks  the  agitation  is  going 
down  in  his  part  of  the  country  ?  I  rather 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  agitation 
going  on  there  now.  Do  you  really  think 
that  the  appointment  of  a  dozen  Gentle- 
mea  to  sit  in  a  quiet  room  up  stairs,  and 
hear  evidence,  will  add  to  the  excitement 
out  of  doors?  Why,  by  granting  my 
Committee  you  will  be  withdrawing  me 
from  the  agitation  for  one.  But  I  tell  you 
that  you  will  raise  excitement  still  higher 
than  it  is  if  you  allow  me  to  go  down  to 
your  constituents — your  vote  against  the 
Committee  in  my  hand— and  allow  me  to 
say  to  them,  '*  I  only  asked  for  inquiry ;  I 
Ottered  the  landlords  a  majority  of  their 
own  party ;  I  offered  them  to  go  into 
Committee,  not  as  a  Chairman,  but  as  an 
individual  Member ;  I  offered  them  all 
possible  advantages,  and  yet  they  would 
not,  they  dared  not  grant  a  Committee  of 
inquiry  into  your  condition.''  I  repeat  to 
yoo  I  desire  no  advantages.  Let  us  have 
the  Committee.  Let  us  set  to  work  at- 
tempting to  elicit  sound  information,  and 
to  benefit  our  common  country.  I  believe 
(itat  much  good  may  be  done  by  adopt* 


ing  the  course  which  I  propose.  I  tell 
you  that  your  boasted  system  is  not  pro- 
tection, but  destruction  to  agriculture. 
Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  conteract  some  of 
the  foolishness — 1  will  not  call  it  by  a 
harsher  name  —  of  the  doine;s  of  those 
who,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting 
native  industry,  are  inviting  the  farmer 
not  to  depend  upon  his  own  energy  and 
skill,  and  capital,  but  (o  come  here  and 
look  for  the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Let  OS  have  a  Committee,  and 
see  if  we  cannot  elicit  facts  which  may 
counteract  the  folly  of  those  who  are  per- 
susding  the  farmer  to  prefer  acts  of  Par- 
liament to  draining  and  subsoiling,  and  to 
be  looking  to  the  laws  of  this  House  when 
he  should  be  studying  the  laws  of  nature. 
I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  demoral- 
ising—yes, that  is  the  word — more  demo- 
ralising than  for  you  to  tell  the  farmers 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  foreigners. 
You  bring  long  rows  of  figures,  of  delu- 
sive accounts,  shewing  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  acre  of  wheat  costs  6/.  or  8/. 
per  year.  You  put  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  farmers  trying  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do.  And  can  you  think 
that  this  is  the  way  to  make  people  suc- 
ceed ?  How  should  we  manufacturers  get 
on,  if,  when  we  got  a  pattern  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  productions  of  the  rival  manu- 
facturer, we  brought  all  our  people  toge- 
ther and  said,  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  we 
cannot  compete  with  this  foreigner ;  it  is 
quite  useless  our  attempting  to  compete 
with  Germany  or  America;  why  we  can- 
not produce  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
they  do."  But  how  do  we  act  in  reality  ? 
We  call  our  men  together,  and  say  "  So- 
and-so  is  producing  goods  at  such  a  price ; 
but  we  are  Englishmen,  and  what  America 
or  Germany  can  do,  we  can  do  also.**  I 
repeat,  that  the  opposite  system,  which 
you  go  upon,  is  demoralising  the  farmers. 
Nor  have  you  any  right  tocaU  out,  with  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire— ^you  have  no  ri^ht  to  go  down  occa- 
sionally to  your  constituencies  and  tell  the 
farmers,  ''  You  must  not  plod  on  as  your 
grandfathers  did  before  you ;  you  must 
not  put  your  hands  behind  your  backs, 
and  drag  one  foot  after  the  other  in  the 
old  fashioned  style  of  going  to  work."  I 
say  you  have  no  right  to  hold  such  lang- 
uage to  the  farmer.  Who  makes  them 
plod  on  like  their  grandfathers?  Who 
makes  them  put  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  ?    Why,  the  men  who  go  to  Lanca- 
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thire  and  talk  of  the  danger  of  pouring  in 
of  foreign  corn  from  a  certain  province  in 
Rastia,  which  shall  be  namelesa— the  men 
who  tell  the  farmers  to  look  to  this  Hoase 
for  protective  Acts  instead  of  their  own 
energies — instead  of  to  those  capabilities 
which,  were  they  properly  brought  out, 
would  make  the  English  farmer  equal  to 
— perhaps  superior  to — any  in  the  world. 
Because  I  believe  that  the  existing  system 
is  worse  for  the  farmer  than  for  the  manu- 
facturer— because  I  believe  that  great  good 
to  both  would  result  from  an  inquiry — 
because  I  believe  that  the  present  system 
robs  the  earth  of  its  fertility,  and  the 
labourer  of  his  hire,  deprives  the  people 
of  subsistence,  and  the  farmer  of  feelings 
of  honest  independence,  I  hope,  Sir,  that 
the  House  will  accede  to  my  Motion  for 
^  A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  protective  duties  on  imports  upon 
the  interests  of  the  tenant-farmers  and  farm- 
labourers  of  this  country/* 

Mr.  Gladstone  congratulated  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
speech  which  he  had  just  made.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced,  with  an 
apology  creditable  to  his  feelings,  an  in- 
dignant mention  of  a  certain  case,  with 
the  particulars  of  which  he  was  not  en- 
tirely unacquainted,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and 
in  which  he  stated  that  a  number  of 
human  beings  were  living  together  in  a 
wretched  hovel,  under  circumstances  the 
most  degrading  to  them,  and  the  most 
discreditable  to  those  who  were  placed 
over  them.  He  was  quite  certain  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  might  reckon  on 
finding  those  feelings  of  sorrow  and  in- 
dignation with  which  he  contemplated 
such  cases  in  the  rural  districts — he  might 
reckon  on  finding  abundant  sympathy 
with  that  sorrow  and  indignation  on  boih 
sides  of  the  House.  He  apprehended 
that  one  of  the  most  important  practical 
considerations  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  agricultural  system,  was 
the  conviction  that  among  the  rural  popu- 
lation kindly  ties  did  prevail,  and  did 
connect  different  ranks  together,  and  that 
upon  the  part  of  those  who  did  own  land 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  existed 
for  the  condition  of  those  living  under 
them.  And  when  the  hon.  Gentleman 
pointed  out  such  cases  as  that  he  had 
referred  to,  he  did  feel  that  he  was  cutting 
the  ground  from  under  their  feet ;  and  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  that  exceptional 
case  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 


was  to  be  viewed  as  an  example  of  the 
generally  existing  state  of  things  in  the 
rural  districts — if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  owners  of  land  and  the  owners  of 
houses  were  indifferent  to  the  comforts  of 
those  who  occupied  their  property,  thea 
he  granted  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  removing  one  of  ihe 
most  powerful  impediments  to  our  follow- 
ing in  the  course  which  he  recommended. 
Now,  as  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  as  to  the  speech  by  which  he 
introduced  it,  he  must  confess  that  he 
did  not  think  that  the  latter  quite  corre- 
sponded with  the  former.  The  Motion  was 
for  ''  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  Protective  Duties  on  Im- 
ports upon  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  and  the  farm-labourers  of  this 
country  ?"  But,  as  he  followed  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  it  appeared  to 
him  very  difficult  to  discover  what  really 
should  be  the  object  and  scope  of  the 
inquiries  of  such  a  Select  Committee  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  consti- 
tute. In  different  parts  of  his  speech,  ihe 
hon.  Member  indicated  many  subjects  for 
inquiry  separate  and  distinct  from  each 
other.  Some  of  these  seemed  to  be  ca- 
pable of  reference  to  a  Select  Committee, 
there  were  others  which  could  not  advan- 
tageously be  so  referred,  but  certainly  the 
result  would  be  most  unfortunate  were  a 
Committee  to  entertain  both  classes  of 
subjects  in  connection.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man bestowed  a  large  part  of  his  speech 
upon  the  description  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  particular  districts,  but  he  did 
think  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  im- 
parted some  degree  of  exaggeration  to 
that  portion  of  his  address.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said— after  describing  some 
particular  spots  and  parishes — that  he  had 
now  given  the  House  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  such  and  such  a  county  ;  now 
he  thought  that  this  was  by  no  means  a 
fair  way  of  proceeding,  nor  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  subsequent  plan  of  argument 
more  so;  for,  after  having  extended  his 
account  from  the  narrow  basis  of  parishes 
and  particular  spots  to  four  counties — he 
made  the  still  more  unreasonable  state- 
ment, that  these  four  counties  represented, 
with  the  exception  of  Lincolnshire — in 
coming  to  which  the  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  anticipate  the  hon.  Member  for  Lin- 
coln— the  condition  of  the  whole  of  the 
purely  rural  districts  of  England.  It 
might  be  true  that,  not  only  in  these  four 
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eountiety  but  Id  other  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, a  low  rate  of  wages — much  lower 
than  he  would  wish -to  see^— prevailed ; 
and  if  the  hon.  Member  had  confined 
himself  to  a  demand  for  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Agricultural 
Population,  such  a  proposition  would  have 
been  a  very  different  one  from  that  before 
the  House.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
combined  in  his  Motion,  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  state  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, a  number  of  difficult  questions  of 
political  economy,  and  a  number  of  other 
difficult  questions,  with  which  strong  party 
feeling  was  much  mixed  up.  Could,  then, 
the  hon.  Member  think — knowing  by  what 
sentiments  the  minds  of  men  on  both  sides 
were  governed — could  he  think  that  he 
would  obtain  a  calm  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  population,  by  com- 
bining with  that  inquiry  a  reference  to 
the  irritating  and  exciting  topics  which 
belonged  to  the  general  subject  of  pro- 
tection. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
prevail  upon  the  House  to  grant  him  that 
Committee — whatever  might  be  its  result, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished 
to  establish,  the  hon.  Gentleman  wouldfind, 
that  instead  of  having  taking  the  best  mode 
of  laying  the  grounds  for  the  application 
of  a  remedy  to  agricultural  distress— that 
he  had  sacriBced  all  hopes  of  advantage 
by  the  unfortunate  combination  of  his 
object  with  questions  of  political  economy. 
In  another  part  of  bis  speech  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  had  quoted 
some  advice  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Berk- 
shire, with  reference  to  the  subject,  which 
did  that  hon.  Gentleman  the  greatest 
honour.  Now,  as  to  improvement,  no 
doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  the  means 
of  drawing  comparisons  favourable  in  this 
respect  to  the  manufacturing  interest. 
Where  they  had  capital  in  large  masses, 
as  in  manufactures,  they  had  facilities  for 
the  introduction  of  improvements  which 
they  did  not  possess,  when  the  capital  to 
be  exdenped,  as  in  farming,  was  more 
broken  into  small  portions.  But  how 
could  the  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  a 
Committee  like  that  which  he  proposed  to 
institote  would  lead  to  agricultural  im- 
provement? It  was  one  of  those  subjects 
which,  like  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population,  might  be  appreciated  by  a 
Committee  of' Gentlemen  earnest  in  their ^ 
VOLLXXIII.    {2Si} 


inquiries,  but  which  roust  be  investigated 
with  an  entire  freedom  from  passion  and 
prejudice.  But  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population,  and  mixing  up 
with  that  inquiry  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Laws?  Why  the  effect  would  be  that 
many  Gentlemen  favourable  to  the  exist- 
ing Corn  Law  would  be  placed  in  a 
false  position  of  hostility  to  agricultural 
improvement,  and  instead  of  promot- 
ing it  the  Committee  would  be  ^  more 
likely  to  retard  its  course.  The  hon.'  Gen- 
tleman  had  stated  that  the  first  proposi- 
tion which  he  meant  to  prove  in  his  Com- 
mittee was,  that  this  House  had  no  power 
to  regulate  and  controul  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
further  stated,  that  there  was  a  belief  in 
1815,  that  the  price  of  corn  to  be  gua- 
ranteed was  B6s.  per  quarter;  that  in 
1828  the  rate  had  been  reduced  to  64s.; 
and  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him 
had  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  present 
Corn  Law  would  be  to  keep  corn  at  about 
56s.  per  quarter.  Now,  he  must  say,  that 
no  such  statement  as  the  last  was  made 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  such  an  im- 
pression, if  it  existed  in  the  country,  could 
only  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
willing  to  delude  themselves.  But  no  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  took  it,  would  maintain  that 
the  House  had  the  power  of  keeping  up 
prices,  or  if  any  hon.  Gentleman,  or  any 
party  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  held  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  this  House  to  secure  by  law 
a  fixed  price  for  corn,  then  the  question 
would  be  open,  whether  the  arguments 
against  such  hon.  Gentlemen  could  be 
best  brought  forward  in  a  Select  Com- 
mittee or  in  debate.  He  had  certainly 
heard  hon.  Gentlemen  say,  that  they 
would  do  all  they  could,  by  means  of  le- 
gislative enactments,  to  secure  certain 
prices — that  they  would  secure,  so  far  as 
they  could,  a  guarantee  for  certain  prices, 
by  excluding  foreign  corn  in  certain  states 
of  the  home  markets,  and  he  concluded 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stockport  did  not  deny,  that  they  could 
effect  this,  inasmuch  as  he  admitted  the 
enhancing  influences  in  prices  of  the  Corp 
Laws.  But  as  to  the  proposition,  that  Par- 
liament had  the  power  to  ^x  prices— before 
the  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  reasonable 
cause  to  institute  a  Committee,  in  order  to 
overthrow  that  opinion,  he  ought  to  show 
that  there  were  actually  persons  who  held 
it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  went  through 
2G  ^ 
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many  other  matters  which  he  stated  that  he 
intended  to  investigate  if  be  obtained  bis 
Committee :  but  if  that  Committee  was 
for  any  one  purpose,  it  was  for  the  large 
porpose  of  converting  the  House  to  the 
politico-economical  views  which  the  bon. 
Gentleman  entertained.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber went  round  the  entire  circle  of  these 
doctrines.  He  spoke  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
of  the  Tariff,  of  the  Wool  Duties,  and 
said  many  things  connected  with  them 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  true.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Tariff,  the  bon.  Gentleman 
stated  what  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  confessed 
he  believed  to  be  substantially  true.  He 
stated— although  would  to  God  it  were 
not  so  !<-he  stated  that  the  great  reduc- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  price  of  cattle 
was  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  importation 
of  foreign  cattle  under  the  Tariff,  but  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  home  consumer. 
Now,  although  this  might  be  the  case,  yet 
still  he  thought,  that  with  respect  to  what 
was  retrospectif  e,  they  did  not  require  the 
Committee,  and  with  respect  to  what  was 
prospective,  by  mising  up  the  questions  of 
Corn  Laws  and  protective  duties  with  the 
question  of  agricultural  improvement,  they 
would  be  pursuing  a  most  unwise  and  use- 
less course.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
proportion  in  which  rent  entered  into  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  he 
quoted  the  case  of  an  intelligent  agri- 
culturist, who  had  stated  that,  in  a  farm 
which  he  occupied,  the  total  eipenses  of 
the  farm  amounted  to  790L  while  the  total 
amount  of  rent  paid  was  800/,  [*'  No, 
no.**]  Well,  he  was  not  now  prepared 
to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man or  of  his  informer,  but  be  put  it  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  himself  be- 
lieved that  that  relation  of  something  more 
than  mere  equality  between  expenses  and 
rent,  in  the  case  he  had  quoted  was  a 
fair  example  of  the  general  state  of  things 
in  this  respect  ?  He  would  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  whether  he  believed  that 
that  case  fairly  repreaented  the  proportion 
between  expenses  and  rent  generally  ex- 
isting throughout  the  country  ?  If  he  did 
so  believe  it,  he  suspected  that  he  was 
singular  in  that  belief,  and  he  doubted 
whether  he  would  6nd  that  hie  informant 
would  coincide  (with  him  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  believe  bis  case  to  be  a  fair 
example  of  the  general  proportion  between 
rent  and  expenses^  why  did  he  adduce  it 


to  the  House  ?  But  the  hon.  GeDllcmaa 
had  afterwards  modified  his  arguments, 
and  placed  the  rent  at  one-half  of  the  price 
of  the  whole  produce.  But  he  thought 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  before  he  eame 
to  this  conclusion,  must  have  deducted  the 
whole  maintenance  of  the  farmer  and  bis 
family.  He  did  not  allow  that  to  enter 
into  his  calculation  of  the  produce.  He 
deducted  also  the  maintenance  of  persons 
upon  the  farm,  but  if  he  did  so^  how  could 
he  conceive  that  he  could  take  such  a  ettte- 
ment  as  that  which  he  laid  before  the  House 
in  reference  to  a  farm  in  Haddingtonshire 
as  a  fair  representation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween rents  and  expense  ?  The  bon.  Gen- 
tleman ga-.e  it  as  his  emphatic  opinion  that 
that  on  which  the  whole  question  depended 
was,  the  amount  of  comforts  and  commo- 
dities which  constituted  the  fund  out  of 
which  labour  was  to  be  paid.  But  there  was 
anotherelement  besides  that  of  the  amount 
to  be  considered,  and  that  was  the  diairi- 
bution.  It  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
a  great  error  in  the  school  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  belonged — that  they  were 
not  apt  to  allow  for  the  influence  which 
habit  exercised  upon  men— that  the  bon. 
Member,  and  those  who  thought  with  him, 
contemplated  the  transfer  of  labourera  from 
place  to  place— from  that  place  where  they 
were  born,  and  their  fathers  before  them— 
reckoning  merely  the  economical  advan- 
tages of  such  a  transfer,  without  allowing 
anything  for  the  disruption  of  old  ties  and 
associations.  [Mr.  CoMea ;  '*  Employ  the 
labourers  at  home.*']  He  admitted  that 
when  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  he  did  expreas  a  desire 
to  employ  the  labourera  at  home,  but 
when  he  spoke  of  the  protective  system, 
and  of  the  equalising  tendency  of  labour, 
he  thought  that  the  hon*  Gentleman 
did  omit  the  most  important  consi- 
deration of  the  serious  mischief  which 
would  attend  such  a  violent  tranaao- 
tion*  As  far  as  his  speech  went  upon 
protection,  the  hon.  Gentleman  appearad 
to  him  to  argue  that  question  upon  mere 
abstract  priaciplcs,  and  not  to  adapt  his 
arguments  to  the  condition  of  a  country 
where  a  protective  system  had  long 
existed.  Nothing  could  be  more  distiact 
than  the  inquiries :  whether,  if  they  bad  a 
new  community  to  found,  and  a  new  com- 
mercial code  to  establish,  they  should  ia- 
troduee  a  protective  system,  aad  give  en- 
couragement to  some  one  occupation, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  anotheii  and 
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whether  it  would  be  proper  for  them,  as  a 
legislative  body,  composed  of  practical 
men,  to  adopt,  in  a  country  where  they 
found  a  system  of  protection  established, 
a  sudden  disruption  of  the  relations  be- 
tween freat  masses  of  the  people  which 
had  grown  up  under  that  system.  As  to 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  agricultural 
classes,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  not  shown  that  the  depressed 
condition  of  that  population  was  fairly 
aacribabie  to  the  Corn  Laws.  As  to  the 
prices  of  corn,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adopted  a  tone  in  this  House  oT  which, 
all  hough  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  lone  adopted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  elsewhere,  yet  he 
did  say  that  it  fixed  the  standard  of  re- 
duction in  prices  which  he  expected  would 
follow  free-trade,  on  a  very  moderate 
scale  indeed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
atated  that  the  standard  of  prices  for 
twelve  years  gave  an  average  of  about 
56f  •  7d.  per  quarter.  And  then  he  referred 
to  Jersey  and  the  Channel  Islands,  as 
showing,  on  a  small  scale,  what  would 
proably  be  the  working  of  a  free-trade  in 
corn*  It  appeared,  then,  from  the  hon. 
Gontleroan's  statement,  that  during  the 
corresponding  twelve  years  the  prices  of 
coro  in  the  Channel  Islands  showed  an 
average  of  48s.  He  also  stated  that  it  was 
but  fair  to  anticipate  that  the  continental 
price  of  corn  would  be  raised  by  the  open- 
ing of  English  ports,  and  therefore  be 
concluded,  that  the  prices  under  a  free* 
trade  in  corn  would  be  from  60$.  to  51s. 
per  quarter.  He  believed,  that  this  avowal 
would  carry  considerable  weight  in  certain 
quarters ;  but  it  was  rather  against  those 
portions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argument 
where  he  spoke  of  the  artificial  scarcity, 
and  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing 
some  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  capability  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
purchase  food.  But  perhaps  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  maintain,  that  the 
charge  upon  importation  not  only  en- 
hanced prices,  but  produced  irregularity 
of  supply.  Many  persons  however  con- 
tended, that  the  Corn  Laws  had  not  pro- 
duced irregularity  of  supply ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  he 
would  acknowledge,  that  the  parties  who 
had  passed  the  Corn  Laws  in  1815— the 
Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Ripon — did  so  un- 
der the  sincere  belief,  that  they  were 
thereby  doing  their  best  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  most  steady  and  abundant  sup- 


ply. But  there  were  many  of  the  facts 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
prove  in  his  Committee,  of  which  there 
was  no  need  of  a  Committee  to  prove. 
As  to  the  amount  of  freight  from  foreign 
ports,  they  were  almost  bewildered  with 
the  facts  which  they  had  already  collected 
with  reference  to  that  subject.  He  be- 
lieved, that  the  assumed  protection  on  the 
pcroond  of  the  cost  of  freight  was  some- 
times underrated  and  sometimes  overrated, 
but  the  facts  were  already  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  go  a  step  further  in  sifting  them  if  his 
Select  Committee  were  to  sit  from  the 
present  time  to  a  dissolution.  It  would  be 
most  unwise,  then,  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  for  such  a  purpose.  There 
were  many  other  matters  which  must  come 
before  the  Committee^malters,  be  ad- 
mitted, less  perceptible  in  the  Motion, 
than  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
But  let  them  look  at  one  proposition 
mooted  on  the  Motion  itself.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  prepared  to  show,  that 
protection  laws  were  useless  or  positively 
injurious  to  farmers  or  farm  labourers. 
Well,  many  hon.  Gentlemen  were  prepared 
to  argue  the  very  contrary.  He  had  him- 
self heard  the  hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire 
argue  with  great  ingenuity  and  a  good 
deal  of  truth,  that  one  of  the  most  incon- 
venient results  in  effecting  any  change  of 
the  law,  was  the  sodden  and  violent 
change  as  regarded  the  farmers.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wiltshire  reasoned  thus: 
*'  The  landlord  most  live ;  and  if  he  can- 
not get  a  fair  rent  for  his  land,  he  will 
endeavour  to  effect  that  object  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  farmer."  In 
point  of  fact  he  said,  '^  If  you  press  upon 
the  landlord,  you  will  force  him  either  to 
farm  his  own  land,  or  to  adopt  cheaper 
modes  of  cultivation.''  And  he  confessed 
it  was  no  absurd  or  improbable  supposi- 
tion, that  if  there  was  any  great  pressure 
on  the  landlords  as  a  class,  they  might 
extend  their  efibrts  to  new  modes  of  ma- 
naging or  cultivating  land.  He  did  not 
mean  new  modes  of  carrying  on  the  pro- 
cess of  cultivation ;  but  he  meant  that 
other  persons,  of  a  different  class  or  de- 
scription, would  settle  upon  farms*  which 
being  no  longer  dwelt  upon  by  men  of 
limited  capital,  a  system  of  wholesale  ma- 
nagement would  be  introduced,  with  a 
view  to  more  economical  production.  And 
it  was  quite  possible,  that  such  products 
might  be  raised  at  a  cheaper  rate 
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when  the  cultivation  of  the  lend  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  farmer, 
who  held  a  middle  place  between  the 
landlord  and  the  labourer.  But  he  did 
not  think,  that  because  such  results  might 
be  favourable  in  a  general  or  abstract 
point  of  view,  it  was,  therefore,  wise  to 
change  the  present  law,  and  cause  a  vio- 
lent revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
farmers.  Of  course  it  must  follow,  on  his 
supposition,  that  many  farmers  would  be 
superseded,  not  having  capital  enough  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their  farms 
under  the  new  system,  and,  after  suffering 
the  greatest  inconvenience  themselves, 
must  aggravate  the  evil  in  the  case  of 
others,  for  whose  farms,  situated  in  other 
places^  they  would  become  competitors. 
Well,  again,  if  one  looked  to  the  ease  of 
t  e  labourer,  there  were  many  who  were 
seriously  of  opinion  that  the  danger  of 
causing  a  great  and  sudden  displacement 
of  rural  labour  was  the  best  and  most  valid 
argument  against  a  change  in  the  Corn 
Laws.  No  doubt  there  was  great  force  in 
It.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might  think  that 
danger  chimerical.  In  his  speech  he  in  • 
troduced  the  allegation  that  the  Corn 
Laws  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
landlords,  as  well  as  of  the  farmers  and 
the  labourers.  In  his  Motion  he  separated 
the  landlords  from  the  other  two  classes, 
and  he  left  it  open  to  the  invidious  con- 
struction that  the  landlords  were  pursuing 
a  course  with  reference  to  their  own  in- 
terest alone,  and  exhibited  an  inhuman 
and  brutal  disregard  of  the  interests  of 
those  under  them.  But  was  it  not  per- 
fectly possible  that  the  landlords  should 
be  not  the  most  interested  but  the  least 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Corn 
Laws?  Did  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self tell  us  that,  in  the  grazing  farms  of 
Northamptonshire,  a  larger  share  went  to 
the  pockets  of  the  landlords  than  on  land 
cultivated  in  corn  ?  No  doubt,  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speculation,  in  alluding  to 
this  point,  was,  although  there  might  be 
a  decrease  in  the  growth  of  corn,  yet  the 
increase  would  be  so  great  in  the  consum- 
ing power  of  those  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures— there  would  be  such  an  augmenta- 
tion in  the  demand  for  meat  and  other 
articles,  as  must  compensate  for  the  detri- 
ment arising  from  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  in  that  way  would  be 
replaced  any  immediate  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  rents.  That  might  or  might 
sot  be  a  good  argument  in  the  case  of 


landlords.  It  might  be  a  fair  and  raaaoo- 
able  thing  for  the  Hon.  Gentleman  to 
undertake  to  show  that  assuming  a  much 
larger  demand  for  meat  and  other  articles 
of  agricultural  produce,  the  landlords  might 
on  the  whole  be  able  to  keep  op  their 
rents.  But  how  did  that  argumeot  apply 
to  the  labourer  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
himself  supplied  them  with  information 
which  made  the  result  patent  to  the  most 
cursory  observer.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  little  labour  was  em- 
ployed on  the  grazing  lands  which  he  in* 
stauced,  and  he  glanced  at  the  possibility 
of  such  a  state  of  things  arising  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  as  that  the  land- 
lords might  be  able  to  maintain  their 
rents  by  a  different  application  of  the  soil. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  a  large 
proportion  of  agricultural  labourers  were 
habituated  from  youth  to  employment  on 
the  land,  and  on  its  continuance  they  were 
now  wholly  dependent ;  and  it  was  to  this 
he  adverted  when  he  ventured  to  say  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not,  he  thought 
considered  sufficiently  the  effects  of  any 
great  and  sudden  change  in  the  law  af- 
fecting corn ;  because  the  hon.  Gentleman 
must  know,  that  however  prosperous  the 
owner  of  land  might  ultimately  be  from  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  manufactures, 
the  labourer  would  be  cut  off  from  all 
hope,  deprived  of  the  occupation  which 
supplied  his  bread;  and  though  others 
might  profit  by  the  change,  to  him  it  would 
be  utter  ruin.  There  was  one  very  em* 
phatic  passage  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  which,  having  referred  to  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  rural  population, 
he  summed  up  the  particulars  by  asking, 
'<  who  can  be  acquainted  with  these  things, 
and  stand  up  for  the  Corn  Laws  ?'*  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  forgot  to  prove  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  the  two. 
The  real  question  was^  not  whether  the 
distress  existed,  but  whether  the  Corn 
Law  was  the  cause  of  it.  He  must  con- 
fess that  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument  seemed  to  him  to  resemble  the 
precipitate  views  of  some  who,  seeing  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  some  flonrish- 
ing  and  having  abundance  of  wages,  and 
others  on  the  other  hand  living  on  ex- 
tremely low  wages,  and  being  in  great 
distress,  said,  like  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
'*  can  you  admit  these  facts  and  stand  up 
for  manufactures  V*  The  hon.  Gentleman 
would  argue  that  machinery  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  distress,  just  as  others 
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were  ready  to  argue  the  Corn  Laws  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  They  were  not  then  debating  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Laws;  but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  bound  to  recollect  that 
there  were  those  who  maintained,  not  only 
that  the  Corn  Laws  were  not  the  cause  of 
distress,  but  that  they  greatly  tended  to 
limit  it  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  he 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  assume  without 
proof,  a  connection  on  which  the  whole 
argument  must  depend.  Now,  as  to  the 
assumption  that  protective  laws  were  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  tenants  and 
farmer  labourers.  No  doubt  these  were 
curious  questions  of  investigation,  but 
surely  they  were  difficult  questions  of  po- 
litical economy.  They  could  not  be  in- 
vestigated on  a  statement  of  facts.  They 
were  as  pure  propositions  in  political  eco- 
nomj  as  any  other  in  Adam  Smith, 
M'Culloch,  and  Ricardo.  The  questions 
bow  the  interests  of  different  classes  were 
affected  by  protective  laws — in  what  pro- 
portion the  benefits  accrued  to  each — 
what  were  the  different  modes  and  chan- 
nels through  which  each  received  its  share 
•—were  most  important,  interesting,  and 
difficult  questions ;  but  he  contended  they 
were  not  questions  on  which  they  with 
advantage  could  put  men  into  the  witness 
box  and  question  them  as  to  facts.  If  there 
was  any  ground  for  the  distinction  between 
questions  of  fact  and  of  opinion,  these 
were  questions  of  opinion,  and  not  of  fact. 
Instead  of  being  6t  for  the  consideration 
of  a  Select  Committee,  they  were  the  very 
last  that  should  be  referred  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal. And  he  must  say,  from  the  long 
argument  into  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
entered,  it  was  clear  he  did  not  really  con- 
template a  Committee  as  the  best  mode  of 
aniving  at  a  practical  result ;  for  making 
a  speech  in  introducing  his  views,  which 
he  discussed  with  great  ability,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  imparti- 
ality and  fairness  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
he  meant  to  refer  for  adjudication,  of  de- 
claring that  he  was  disposed  to  be  liberal 
in  its  composition,  and  that  it  should  re- 
flect fairly  the  opinions  that  prevailed  in 
the  House;  but  it  was  evident,  from 
the  line  the  hon.  Member  adopted,  that 
the  advantage  he  anticipated  was  the 
consideration   of   abstract    and  difficult 

?aestions,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  rent. 
Mr.  Howes:  "  Mr.  Cobden  did  not  say 
so."]  He  was  not  about  to  oppose  the  Mo- 
IJOQ  00  this  dry  ground  alonci  for  there 


were  many  others  on  which  he  should  ob* 
ject  to  it ;  but  he  defled  the  Committee 
to  investigate  the  effect  of  "  protective 
duties  on  imports,"  without  a  full  consi- 
deration of  the  different  theories  referring 
to  the  doctrine  of  rent.  The  whole  ques- 
tion turned  on  this ;  what  proportion  went 
to  the  landlord,  and  what  was  retained  by 
the  farmers.  On  account,  then,  of  the 
complicated  and  unsuitable  nature  of  the 
subjects  which  must  be  investigated,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee. ["  Laughter!'"]  The  hon.  Gen- 
tiemen  opposite  could  not  surely  be  sur« 
prised  at  his  coming  to  such  a  conclusion. 
He  asked  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port himself  whether  he  did  not  see  good 
reasons  against  a  Select  Committee. 
What  was  a  Select  Committee  ?  It  was  a 
body  to  which,  during  its  sitting,  the 
House  might  be  supposed— he  did  not 
mean  by  any  formal  compact— to  delegate 
its  authority.  It  was  instituted,  they  all 
knew,  generally  to  prepare  materials  to 
assist  the  House  in  forming  its  judgment 
on  any  important  question,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  practical  results  of  the 
institution  of  a  Committee  was,  that  for 
the  time  it  put  the  authority  of  the  House 
in  abeyance  on  the  subject  under  examin- 
ation. Was  the  hon.  Gentleman  pre- 
pared to  accede  to  those  terms  ?  Did  he 
mean  to  exclude  (he  consideration  of  the 
Corn    Laws  while    the   Committee    sat? 

I  Mr.  Bright  had  no  objection.]  Let  the 
louse  observe  the  materials  on  which 
this  Committee  would  have  to  work.  First, 
they  were  to  examine  the  subject  of 
freights  ;  next  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
regulate  the  price  of  Corn ;  then  the  doc- 
trine of  rent;  then  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer ;  and  then  the  whole 
subject  of  the  agricultural  improvement, 
including  all  those  multiform  regulations 
in  which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Berkshire  (Mr.  Pusey)  took  so  warm  an 
interest.  If  thirty  days  were  too  little  for 
a  man  acquainted  with  a  county  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  it, 
he  should  like  to  know  how  long  fifteen 
Gentlemen  advocating  6fteen  different 
opinions,  would  take  in  examining  through 
a  Committee  box  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  in  all  the  districts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  was 
clear  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  better 
adjourn — he  would  say  sine  die — the  sit- 
tings of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  if  he 
were  prepared  lo  accede  to  the  terms 
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which  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Bright)  would  agree  to.  That  hon.  Gen* 
tieman  had  no  objection  to  exclude  the 
whole  matter  from  discussion.  [Mr. 
Bright :  "  In  this  House."]  If  the  hon. 
Member  were  prepared »  eyen  as  far  as 
this  House  was  concerned,  to  observe'  an 
inviolable  silence  until  this  Committe 
should  report — this  Committee  consisting 
of  a  majority  of  agriculturists — mark  the 
unrortunate  predicament  be  would  be 
placed  in  if  the  House  were  to  accept  his 
proposition.  He  would  have  placed  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  protec- 
tiooistSy  who  would  know  that  he  could 
not  moot  the  subject  in  this  House  until 
they  had  made  their  report,  and  they 
would  have  the  power  by  a  majority  of 
voices  of  prolonging  the  period  of  making 
their  Report  from  Session  to  Session.  But 
seriously  ;  when  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  examinations 
and  cross-examinations  were  conducted 
in  Select  Committees  of  this  House^ 
and  the  way  in  which  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  cross-examined  a  witness  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  contradict 
what  he  before  said,  did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman think  that  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  all  descriptions,  along  with  the 
situation  of  the  rural  population  in  every 
district,  and  along  with  other  subjects  the 
most  difficult  in  political  economy,  could 
be  examined  into  and  reported  upon  by  a 
Committee  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  ?  He  was  quite  convinced,  al- 
though the  hon.  Member  was  disposed 
just  now  to  make  a  very  handsome  offer, 
that  that  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  be 
well  supported  by  those  with  whom  he 
usually  acted,  that  they  would  not  be 
bound  by  his  pledge,  and  that  although 
he  himself  might  be  precluded  from  pro- 
posing a  Motion  and  speaking  upon  the 
subject,  yet  others  would  preserve  them- 
selves unfettered.  He  »aw  behind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  who,  he  believed,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  had  emphatically  sig- 
nified his  intention  to  bring  on  the  annual 
discussion  on  the  Corn  Law.  Of  course, 
when  he  gave  that  intimation,  he  must 
have  been  cognisant  of  the  intended  pro- 
ceeding of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport. 
Was  that  hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to 
forego  his  Motion  in  case  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed?  [Mr.  VilHers: 
••  Certainly  nou"l  Then  the  House  would 
Stultify  itself  if  it  appointed  a  Committeo 


to  examine  into  and  report  upon  a  subject 
which  would  be  discussed  in  this  House 
at  the  very  time  the  Committee  was  en- 
gaged in  its  inquiries.  He  would  not  go 
into  detail;  for  be  thought  it  must  be 
apparent  to  the  common  sense  of  eTery 
gentleman  who  heard  him,  that  to  appoint 
a  Committee,  and  delegate  authority  and 
power  to  it,  to  examine  into  a  difficult, 
complicated,  and  extensive  subject,  upon 
which  the  House  meant  to  vote  definitively 
within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and  be- 
fore that  Committee  could  possibly  report, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a  proceeding  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  did  not  ex- 
pect  would  be  seriously  entertained  ;  and 
that  in  proposing  it  bis  object  was  simply 
to  raise  a  discussion  upon  the  Corn  Law. 
There  were  other  practical  objections  to  a 
Committee  of  this  description.  The  Com* 
mittee,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  boa. 
Gentleman's  Motion,  would  be  perfectly 
free  to  inquire,  not  only  into  the  Protec- 
tive Duties  upon  Corn,  but'  into  all  Pro- 
tective Duties ;  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
Duties  upon  Sugar  would,  of  course^  form 
a  prominent  feature  in  their  labours.  That 
would  be  an  additional  chapter  in  the 
labours  of  the  Committee,  and  would  pro- 
bably occupy  them  for  another  Session; 
and  they  would,  no  doubt,  institute  in- 
quiries into  the  Protective  Duties  on  va- 
rious other  articles.  Now,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  express  his  opinion  that  if  no 
strong  practical  reason  could  be  shewn 
for  sppointing  a  Committee  of  this  de- 
scription, it  was  a  most  unfortunate  and 
ill-judged  proceeding  to  adopt  such  a 
step ;  for  the  measure  must  have  the  effect 
of  unsettling  the  public  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  inquiry  related,  and  of 
paralysing  trade  and  revenue  as  far  as 
they  were  connected  with  it.  They  had 
had  some  experience  on  this  subject.  He 
would  take  the  case  of  Sugar,  the  Duties 
on  which,  putting  aside  their  protective 
character,  involved  a  great  revenue — about 
5,000,000/.;  and  the  article  of  Sugar 
formed  a  most  important  element  of  the 
home  trade,  as  well  in  the  great  central 
markets  of  this  country,  as  in  the  most 
remote  and  sequestered  districts.  He 
contended  that  there  were  great  objections 
to  inquiries  by  Committees  of  that  House 
with  respect  to  such  articles,  because  such 
a  course  was  likely  to  exercise  a  most 
paralysing  effect  both  upon  revenue  and 
trade.  He  was  far  from  meaning  that 
these  objections  were  in  every  case  to 
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over-rti1«  the  reftsoDt  for  ioquiry.  There 
might  be  very  itrong  and  velid  reaions  for 
inqoirj ;  bot|  if  such  reatoot  did  not 
eiiit,  he  conceived  that  the  disadvantages 
vrhich  mutt  neceasarily  attend  inquiry 
were  of  great  weight,  and  deserved  careful 
consideration.  In  the  present  case  his 
argument  was,  that  they  could  do  nothing 
by  a  Select  Committee  which  they  could 
not  do  better  without  it.  The  topics  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  so 
far  as  they  related  to  matters  of  fact,  had 
already  been  extensively  elucidated  by 
returns  and  discussion ;  they  were  in  pos- 
aesaion  of  all  the  means  of  discussion,  and 
it  was  wholly  useless  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  those  means.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  *'  Do  you  think  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee  will  add 
to  the  agitation  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
Laws  r  He  thought  it  would ;  or  at  least 
it  would  add  to  what  was  of  much  more 
importance — to  apprehension  on  the  sub- 
ject. With  regard  to  agitation,  this  coun- 
try had  the  happy  peculiarity  of  being  able 
to  bear  a  larger  amount  of  agitation,  with- 
out serious  consequences,  than  perhaps 
any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  a  strong  impression 
vpOD  the  public  mind  that  the  exertions 
of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League,  with  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  was 
connected — however  actif e,  and  able,  and 
indefatigable  its  Members  might  be — need 
not|  at  all  events  under  existing  circum- 
atancea,  so  long  aa  it  should  please  Pro- 
vidence to  bless  the  country  with  the 
abundance  which  it  now  enjoyed,  and  so 
long  aa  the  Parliament  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  firm  in  redeeming  the  pledges 
—expressed  or  implied— which  they  had 
given,  be  regarded  with  any  very  serious 
apprehensions,  and  that  the  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  meetings  was  probably 
the  parade  and  ceremonial  with  which 
they  were  attended.  But,  if  the  House 
consented  to  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee, it  would  be  said  that  legislation 
was  contemplated ;  and  this  brought  him 
to  the  question,  "  Do  we  contemplate 
legislation  on  the  aubject  of  the  Corn 
laws?*'  Upon  this  aubject  he  thought 
he  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
declaration  made,  he  believed  on  the  very 
first  day  of  the  present  Session,  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. But  if  they  assented  to  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee,  he  con- 
ceived that  the  very  fact  that  the  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Cobden)  waa 
the  originator  of  the  proposition-— a  Gen- 
tleman whose  speeches  in  that  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  had  been 
marked  by  the  most  unvarying,  rigorous  and 
consistent  opposition  to  the  Corn  Law — 
would  lead  parties  out  of  doors  to  imagine 
that  a  proposition  for  inquiry  into  the 
effect  of  Protective  Duties,  emanating 
from  such  a  quarter^  was  not  a  general 
launching  of  the  question  for  impartial 
investigation,  but  indicated  a  foregone 
conclusion ;  and  such  a  measure  must  have 
the  effect  of  unsettling  public  confidence. 
It  was  not  of  alarming  the  selfish  fears  of 
some  men  that  he  was  afraid,  though  even 
from  that,  mischief  might  arise ;  but  he  did 
consider  it  of  the  very  highest  importance 
that  confidence  should  be  maintained  with 
regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  first, 
for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  the  Legis- 
lature itself,  which  he  trusted  had  not 
reached  such  a  pilch  of  levity  that,  with- 
out new  cause  shown,  it  would  be  pre- 
pared to  reverse  solemn  decisions  to  which 
it  had  come  after  mature  deliberation; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  increase  of  rural  empioyment 
through  the  extension  of  agricultural  en- 
terprise-*a  question  the  importance  of 
which,  he  conceived,  could  not  be  exag- 
gerated— was  involved  in  the  mainienance 
of  this  confidence.  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  this  increase  of  employment 
and  extension  of  enterprise,  if  the  House 
were  to  indicate  any  intention  of  legislating 
upon  the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  indicate  such 
intention  in  a  manner  which,  of  all  others, 
would,  he  believed,  be  the  least  accepuble 
that  could  be  chosen,  by  placing  the  ques« 
tion  in  a  state  of  lingering  uncertainty,  by 
submitting  the  subject  to  the  exammation 
of  a  Committee,  which  for  a  long  period 
at  least  would  be  utterly  unable  to  present 
an  adequate  report  ?  For  the  sake,  then, 
of  the  extension  of  agricultural  employ* 
ment  and  improvement,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  trade  of  the  country,  he  strongly 
deprecated  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Hatves  had  heard  with  unfeigned 
regret  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  and  who, 
he  conceived,  had  made  a  most  unsatis- 
factory reply  to  the  able  speech  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  introduced  his  Motion. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  in  proposing  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee;  had  showed 
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that  most  severe  and  extensive  misery  and 
distress  prevailed  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  had  called  upon  the  House  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  into  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  that  this  dis- 
tress could  not  be  attributed  to  the  Com 
Laws ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  maintain 
that  it  was  distinctly  traceable  to  that 
source.  He  must  say,  notwithstanding  the 
personal  respect  which  he  entertained  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  greater  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  most  frivolous  trifling.  Had 
no  Committees  been  appointed  on  former 
occasions  to  inquire  into  agricultural  affairs  ? 
When  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress 
was,  at  a  former  period^  brought  before  the 
House,  was  any  objection  taken  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  rent,  before  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  whether  pro- 
tection ought  to  be  increased  ?  But  now,, 
when  a  decrease  of  protection  was  de- 
manded, it  was  objected  that  the  abstract 
question  of  rent  stood  in  the  way  of  in- 
quiry. The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport 
had  proposed  this  Motion  on  the  ground 
that  great  moral  and  physical  degradation 
and  destitution  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  in  the  agricultural 
districts.  The  right  hon.  GenUemen  op- 
posite objected  to  the  institution  of  such  an 
inquiry,  on  the  ground  that  a  long  period 
must  elapse  before  the  Committee  could 
prepare  a  report ;  but  was  that  a  sufficient 
answer  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  that  the  question  of  price  must  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Why, 
what  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  K. 
Peel)  when  he  introduced  the  Com  Law? 
He  said,  that  Acts  of  Parliament  could  not 
regulate  prices ;  but,  said  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  **  Under  the  New  Corn  Law  I 
fully  expect  you  will  have  a  price  of  56;. 
or  5Ss"  The  expectations  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  however,  had  not  been  rea- 
lized. He  must  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  a  declaration  which  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon»  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  "  Grant  this 
Committee,  and  an  expectation  will  go 
abroad,  that  we  may  legislate  on  the  Corn- 
laws."  And  he  added,  '*  That  while  we 
are  blessed  with  abundant  harvests,  while 
Providence  enables  us  to  have  corn  at  the 
same  price  at  which  we  should  obtain  it 
under  a  system  of  free-trade,  he  anticipated 
there  was  no  reason  for  l^islatioDt".    He 


agreed  in  the  conclusion  of  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman,  that  if  they  always  had  abun- 
dant harvests— such,  for  instance,  as  they 
had  in  1836— they  would  hear  no  more 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws ;  but 
did  experience  justify  such  an  expectation  ? 
Had  they  not  recently  had  four  bad  har- 
vests ;  and  was  a  statesman  in  that  House 
to  tell  the  country,  that  the  maintenance 
of  his  law  depended  only  upon  the  wea- 
ther—that as  long  as  prices  were  low  he 
would  continue  his  law,  but  that  when  they 
became  high,  he  would  abandon  it  ?  Was 
this  a  proof  of  the  firmness  of  Parliament  ? 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  I  made  no  such  remark.] 
He  certainly  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say,  that  the  existing  law 
was  safe  while  abundant  harvests  oonti« 
nued.  This,  he  contended,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  declaration  that  the 
legislation  of  that  House  upon  the  import- 
ant subject  of  the  Com  Laws — ^affecting 
rent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  comforts  of 
the  poorest  labourers  on  the  other— de- 
pended upon  the  mere  accident  of  weather. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  it  was 
surely  right  that  Parliament  should  abide 
firmly  by  the  pledges,  implied  and  ex- 
pressed, which  had  l^n  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Com  Laws.  He  had  occupied 
a  seat  in  that  House  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  certainly,  the  pledges  which  were 
given  there  were  generally  rather  implied 
than  expressed;  but  he  had  heard  pledges 
given  which  most  distinctly  implied  die 
maintenance  of  the  old  Com  Law;  and 
by  no  set  of  men  had  those  implied  pledges 
been  more  distinctly  or  definitely  given 
than  by  the  Colleagues  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  But  the  people  found  they  could 
put  no  faith  in  those  pledges ;  and,  indeed, 
they  ought  not  to  put  faith  in  them.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Corn  Law  of  1815,  and 
had  contended,  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  Lord  Liverpool  introduced  that  mea- 
sure were  those  of  maintaining  greater 
abundance  and  regularity  of  price.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  grounds  assigned 
by  Lord  Liverpool  himself,  in  a  very  re. 
markable  speech  which  he  made  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1820,  in  a  debate  relative  to 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,  when  the 
noble  Earl  vindicated  the  reasons,  and  ex* 
plained  the  grounds  on  which  he  intio* 
duced  and  passed  that  measure.  Lord 
Liverpool  said  :— 

^'I  wss  one  of  those  whO|  in  the  y«ar  1815| 
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advocated  the  Corn  Bill.  In  common  with  all 
the  supporters  of  that  measure,  I  believed  that 
it  was  expedient  to  grant  an  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  agriculturist.  I  thought  that  after  the 
peculiar  situation  of  this  country  during  a  war 
of  twenty  years»  enjoying  a  monopoly  in  some 
branches  of  trade,  although  excluded  from 
others— after  the  unlimited  extent  to  which 
speculation  in  agriculture  had  been  for  many 
years  carried,  and  considering  the  low  compa- 
rative price  of  agricultural  produce  in  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  ;  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  would  be  subjected  to  very  con- 
siderable inconvenience  and  distress  if  some 
farther  legislative  protection  were  not  afforded 
to  it.  I  thought  the  Corn  Bill  was  advisable, 
¥nth  a  view  of  preventing  that  convulsion  in 
landed  property  which  a  change  from  such  a 
urar  to  such  a  peace  might  otherwise  produce. 
On  that  ground  I  supported  the  Corn  Bill. 
During  the  discussion  ot  that  question  I  recol- 
lect that  several  persons  were  desirous  of  in- 
stituting a  long  previous  inquiry ;  and  that 
others,  still  more  erroneously,  wished  to  wait 
for  two  or  three  years  to  see  how  things  would 
turn  out  before  they  meddled  with  the  subject. 
At  that  time  I  told  those  who  maintained  the 
latter  opinion,  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
most  mistaken  one.  What  I  recommended 
was  to  pass  the  Com  Bill  (and  thus  to  give  a 
further,  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  thought, 
a  proper  protection  to  agriculture) ;  but  I  de- 
livered it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  it  was  not 
passed  Uien,  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  at  all ; 
and  upon  this  ground,  which,  whether  it  be 
wise  or  not,  is  at  least  intelligible — that  I 
could  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  might  be 
expedient  to  give  a  further  protection  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  that  I  was  persuaded  that 
the  worst  course  which  it  was  possible  for  the 
Legislature  to  adopt  was,  to  hang  the  question 
up  in  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  that  the  conse- 
quence of  not  legislating  at  all  would  be  that 
rents  would  fall,— that  a  compromise  would 
take  place  between  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land, — that  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
would  make  a  new  bargain  ;  and  that  if,  after 
all  the  distress  incident  to  such  changes  had 
passed  away,  a  new  Corn  Bill  should  be  agreed 
to,  it  would  be  most  unequal  and  unjust  m  its 
operation." 

Had  no  new  adjustment  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  taken  place  since  this  pe- 
riod ?  He  had  heard  the  admission  from 
hoD.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  rents  had 
fallen  ;  and  if  such  a  new  adjustment  had 
taken  place  they  were  bound  to  give  up 
the  Com  Law  of  Lord  Liverpool.  The 
majority  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  to  support  him  in  his  opposition  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  would  not,  he 
thought,  prevent  that  alteration  from  being 
vltimately  carried  into  effect.  He  tmsted  to 
the  progress  of  public  opinion,  led  on  as  it 
was  Iqr  the  hon»  Member  for  Stockport.  It 
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was  said,  as  an  objection  to  the  Committee 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  behind  him  had 
moved  for,  that  it  would  affect  the  reve- 
nue? But  had  they  not  had  on  former 
occasions  Committees  of  that  House  on 
subjects  influencing  the  condition  of  the 
revenue.  Had  they  not  had  Committees 
upon  Sugar,  upon  Timber,  and  did  not 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  only  last 
night,  assent  to  a  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  for  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  Tobacco  trade  ?  That  arti- 
cle affected  no  less  than  3,000,000/.  of 
revenue,  and  yet  the  Committee  was  not 
opposed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stockport 
had  not  traced  the  distress  of  the  country 
to  the  Corn  Laws:  he  (Mr.  Hawes)  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  had  very  clearly  done  this ; 
and  he  could  refer  to  one  proof  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  Cora  Laws  to  the 
working  man,  where  he  should  least 
have  expected  to  find  anything  of  so  deci- 
sive and  striking  a  nature— a  Report  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  CoundJ  on 
Education,  in  1841,  by  Mr.  'Tremenheere, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  in- 
quite  into  the  state  of  education  in  Norfolk* 
That  report  contained  a  very  strong  proof 
of  the  great  injury  which  labourers  had  to 
bear  by  reason  of  the  high  prices  of  com, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  their  wages  did 
not  rise  in  the  same  proportion.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious,  that  any  law  which  had 
this  effect  must  greatly  increase  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  agricultural  population,  and  also 
the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities. 
The  Commissioner  compared  the  wages  of 
two  families,  one  in  1840,  making  62s.  a 
month,  the  labourer  himself  48«.  or  12#.  per 
week,  and  his  son  14^.,  or  Zs,  6d»  a  week, 
while  the  flour  consumed  came  to  one  has 
at  53«.  leaving  9#.  applicable  to  the  genertu 
expenditure  of  the  family ;  the  other  family 
in  1841  making  altogether  56^.,  the  la- 
bourer himself  44^.,  at  lis,  per  week,  and 
his  son  I2s»  at  Ss.  a  week,  the  consump- 
tion, one  bag  of  flour  at  42s.,  leaving  14^. 
applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
family.  In  this  case  it  would  be  seen  that 
although  6s,  were  added  to  wages  when 
flour  was  dear,  lis.  had  been  added  to  the 
expenditure  to  purchase  flour;  and  that 
when  wages  were  high  and  flour  high,  the 
surplus  applicable  to  general  purposes  was 
only  9s.  per  month,  whereas,  when  wages 
were  low,  and  flour  low,  the  surplus  ap« 
plicable  to  general  purposes  was  14^.  Whea 
prices  were  still  lower  the  difference  in  fa« 
vour  of  the  lahouxer  wu  incnaKdi  as  Mrf 
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Tremonhere  proceeded  to  ahew  in  further  in* 
sttncetf.  It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  the 
Com  Law  muit  have  the  most  injurious 
influence  on  prices^  and  increase  the  natu* 
ralfluetuations  of  employment.  The  House 
ought  fairly  to  consider  what  would  he  the 
clMses  affected  if  the  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed. There  would  he  the  landlords, 
as  regarded  their  rents;  the  fanners,  as 
regarded  their  profits;  and  the  lahouters. 
If  the  rent  of  the  land  depended  on  its 
surplus  produce*  and  if  that  depended  on 
the  capital  and  skill  embarked  in  its  culti* 
▼ation,  the  Corn  Law  must  necessarily  fail 
to  ensure  the  greatest  amount  of  produc- 
tion and  capitfd,  unless  it  gave  the  most 
perfect  security.  But  did  the  Com  Laws 
grant  that  security  ?  Look  at  the  history 
of  these  laws  and  of  agricultural  distress. 
From  1815  to  the  present  time,  how  many 
different  laws  had  they  had,  all  of  which 
had  gradually  broken  down,  and  heen 
sw^t  away  I  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  his  great  abilities,  had  been  able 
to  make  out  a  case  faTourable  to  the  law 
in  its  bearing  on  the  tenant  and  the  la- 
bourar,  would  he  not  have  done  it  ?  So 
fitt  from  doing  so,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  a  speech,  which  he  did  not 
think  could  be  better  described  than  as 
admirably  seconding  the  speech  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  Stockport*  Sure  he  was  that 
the  refusal  of  the  Committee  accompanied 
by  that  Speech,  was  likely  to  have  no  small 
effect  in  stimulating  the  agitation  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country.  He  re- 
grettra  the  refusal  to  inquire  on  public 
giounds;  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  consent,  there  might  be  some  chance 
of  effecting  a  settlement  at  a  time  when 
the  popuktion  of  the  country  was  not  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  rage,  and  when 
the  seasons  had  been  comparatively  abund- 
ant It  was  the  interest  of  the  landlords  and 
the  farmers  to  agree  to  such  a  settlement, 
if  they  had  not  perfect  security  under  the 
Com  Law,  and  he  defied  any  body  to  say 
they  had,  notwithstanding  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  eulogy  on  tb  firmness  of  the 
Ooveroment.  If  uiere  was  not  entire  firm- 
ness, their  opposition  to  change  prevented 
the  application  of  capital  to  &9  land,  re« 
pressed  enterprise,  and  limited  production. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  a  peat  horror  of 
free-trade,  as  the  cause  of  insecurity ;  but 
let  them  look  back  twenty  years  in  the 
commemal  history  of  the  country,  and 
point  out  if  they  could,  a  single  instance 
to  which  any  material  approsimation  had 
be«a  made  to  free-trade  pnndples,  that  had 


not  conduced  to  public  wealth  and  abutid* 
anoe.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  all  the 
alterations  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr. 
Thomson,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  No  doubt  every  alteration  pro- 
duced a  certain  portion  of  evil  at  the  tune, 
but  this  should  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
protectionisto,  who  built  their  house  on  m 
false  foundation.  He  contended,  that  (he 
final  effect  of  every  change  had  been  to 
increase  the  industry  and  the  material  com- 
forts of  the  people,  and  the  revenue  and 
moral  power  of  the  country.  The  late  Mr. 
Cobbett,  in  his  Weekly  Register^  proved 
that  the  effect  of  a  change  in  the  Com 
Laws  would  be  not  to  replace  English  com 
by  foreign  corn,  but  to  add  a  quantity  of 
foreign  grain  to  the  insufficient  supply  of 
home-grown  com,  which  would  be  paid 
fur  by  an  increased  export  of  manufac- 
tures. AfW  all  the  evidence  which  had 
been  criven  before  Poor  Law  CommitteeSj 
and  Hand  Loom  Weavers'  Committees^ 
could  it  be  doubted  that  the  population  of 
this  country  might  consume  douUe  the 
quantity  they  now  did  ?  If  this  were  so, 
our  own  agriculturists  could  not  with  their 
utmost  efforta  increase  thei^  produce  so  far 
as  to  supply  the  additional  Quantity  want- 
ed, or  to  give  every  able-bodied  labourer  a 
fair  meal  after  hiis  day's  work.  Unless 
they  could  do  so,  they  had  no  right  to 
tamper  with  starving  men,  or  put  them 
off  with  delays;  an^  they  were  bound  to 
allow  our  manufactures  to  be  exported  in 
increased  quantity  in  order  to  proeute  a 
larger  supply  of  provisions.  Every  step 
they  had  already  made  in  this  path,  by 
letting  in  Irish  com  and  French  or  Pms- 
sian  com,  had  been  coincident  with  an 
improvement  in  their  trade.  In  support 
of  these  views  he  could  refer  to  an  artide 
which,  from  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  had  every  reason  to  believe  was 
written  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  a 
periodical  work  of  considerable  ciroulation, 
which  it  would  not  be  unprofitable  to  con- 
trast with  the  speech  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  that  night  deliirered. 
He  thought  it  too  bad  that  Government 
having  acquired  influence  by  anonymous 
publications  written  on  liberal  principles, 
should  afterwards  make  use  of  that  influ« 
ence  in  defence  of  protection.  The  Tariff 
passed  two  years  ago,  was  full  of  instances 
in  which  the  labour  of  the  country  was 
unsparingly  exposed  to  competition,  andr 
at  the  present  time,  although  Qovemmeot 
was  only  asked  not  to  gif  e  up  the  proteot 
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tion  which  particalar  classes  enjoyed,  but 
to  enquire  whether  or  not  it  was  beneficial 
—now  a  Committee  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion  was  refused.  The  article  he  had 
referred  to  stated  that, 

^It  had  now  become  matter  of  the  most 
plain  and  proximate  utility,  it  should  rather 
De  said  of  necessityi  as  we  were  now  forced 
into  competition  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  to  use  every  effort  to  cheapen  produc- 
tion and  relieve  the  materials  of  our  industry, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  from  fiscal 
exaction;  mitigating  witn  a  just  measure  of 
regard  to  interests  established  by  law,  all 
partial  burthens  on  trade,  by  which  the  com- 
munity,  as  a  whole,  was  laid  under  contri- 
butions to  support  particular  interests  or 
classes.'' 

If  thb  were  the  opinion  entertained  by 
Ministers,  he  said  the  first  thing  in  the 
order  of  importance  waa  com ;  and  they 
had  no  right  to  trifle  with  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  refuse  to  make 
any  concession  for  their  welfare.  Through- 
out the  countiy,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  great  disappointment  would  be 
felt  at  the  right  bon.  Gentleman's  speech, 
while  he  waa  perfectly  sure  that  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  would 
make  a  great  impression.  There  were  some 
Gentlemen,  who,  if  they  had  now  to  go 
before  their  constituents  in  a  populous  town 
of  Nottinghamshire,  would  find  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  greater  importance  than 
by  their  demeanour  they  seemed  to  sup- 
pose. He  should  give  Us  support  to  the 
Motion  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport  whose  speech  would  sink 
deep  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
duce before  long,  great  practical  effect  in 
the  country. 

Viscount  PoUington  observed  that  with- 
in the  walls  of  that  House  there  were  of 
course  upon  so  important  a  question  as 
the  Corn  Laws  a  variety  of  conflicting 
opinions,  held  by  individuals  whose  high 
station  and  position  before  the  country 
entitkd  them  to  the  highest  deference 
and  respect  Great  as  was  his  estimation 
for  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull, 
be  could  not  concur  in  the  whole  of  the 
seDliments  expressed  on  this  subject  on  a 
former  evening  by  bis  hon.  Friend.  He 
did  not  tbink  that  the  article  of  corn  was 
a  fair  subject  for  taxation  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue.  [Hear].  Before  hon.  Gen« 
tlemen  opposite  cheered  it  would  be  as 
well  they  should  hear  him  finish  the  sen- 
tence. He  did  not  think  the  Com  Laws 
a  fair  system  of  taxation  for  the  sake  of 
fSTsnae,  but  that  they  were  required,  vpoB 


the  principle  and  basis  of  preserving  the 
country  independent  of  foreigners,  and 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  He  did 
not  believe  there  was  any  greater  blessing 
the  people  could  enjoy  than  free-trade, 
but  in  order  to  make  free-trade  a  blessing 
it  was  necessary  that  free-trade  should 
be  truly  free,  and  not  that  sort  of  free- 
trade  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  so  enamoured  -—  that  free  -  trade 
which  would  admit  the  productions  of  all 
those  countries  which  systematically  op« 
posed  the  import  into  their  markets  of  the 
products  of  Great  Britain.  He  did  hope 
that  the  time  would  come  when  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  world  would  awaken 
to  their  true  interests,  and  by  one  general 
agreement  consent  to  trade  together  in 
the  most  free  and  unrestricted  manner, 
and  when  all  import  duties  would  cease. 
This  he  believed  they  might  do  without 
any  fear  on  account  of  revenue.  The 
greatest  Minister  who  ever  ruled  this  na- 
tion had  held  it  was  the  duty  of  a  nation 
to  depend  for  its  supply  of  food  upon  its 
own  natural  resources.  This  pnnciple 
had  been  acted  upon  by  the  present  Go- 
vernment, which  by  direct  taxation  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  an  equilibrium 
between  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  party  opposite,  of  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  was  at 
the  head,  had  been  put  to  great  shifts  in 
order  to  further  their  cause.  He  would 
mention  one  which  was  a  little  fact,  the 
child  of  a  "  great  fact."  He  alluded  to 
the  misrepresentations  which  had  gone 
forth  to  the  public  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Rand,  of  Bradford,  a  gentleman  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  large  fortune,  and  remarkable 
for  intelligence  and  abilities.  On  the occa 
sion  of  the  contest  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  when  Lord  Morpeth  was  thrown 
out,  Mr.  Rand  had  been  selected  to  se- 
cond the  nomination  of  his  hon.  Friend 
who  now  so  ably  represented  the  West 
Riding:  (M.  J.  8.  Wortley).  Now  at  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  Meeting  lately  held  at 
Bradford,  it  was  thought  by  the  Leagoe 
that  the  first  great  throg  to  be  achieved 
was  to  prevail  upon  Mr.  Rand  to  take  the 
chair ;  in  this  they  failed,  but  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  relative  of 
that  gentleman  of  the  same  name.  Upon 
this,  in  the  leading  article  of  the  leading 
journal  of  Whiggery,  the  Morning  Ch/ro^ 
nkle^  of  the  26tk  December  last,  wero 
tbo  fUtowing  remurks ;— ^ 
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^  The  comparatiTe  leisure  of  the  Christmas 
holydays  enables  us  to  recur  to  the  subject  of 
the  great  Bradford  meetiog.  The  adhesion  of 
Mr.  Rand  to  the  League  is  another  proof  that 
the  screws  are  getting  loose,  and  that  the 
beginning  of  the  end  is  near.  Mr.  Rand  is  a 
Tory  manufacturer,  chairman  of  the  Tory  com- 
mittee in  the  Bradford  district.  In  1841  he 
preferred  his  politics  to  his  trade ;  in  1843  he 
prefers  his  trade  to  his  politics.  At  the  bust- 
mgs  where  Lord  Morpeth  was  defeated  no 
man  was  more  energetic  for  the  Tories.  At 
the  hustings,  should  such  strictures  be  required 
this  year^we  take  it,  his  energy  will  be  on  the 
side  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Mr.  Rand  belongs  to  a 
class  of  persons  fast  increasing,  who  are  not 
disposed  to  sacrifice  the  commerce  of  the 
country  to  party  politics.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  class  of  persons  who,  in  a  practical  country 
like  England,  make  and  unmake  Admiuistra- 
tions.  We  consider,  therefore,  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Rand  on  the  Anti-Corn  Law  platform 
with  Mr.  Cobden,  occupying  as  he  did  the  con- 
spicuous part  of  chairman,  a  symptom  of  great 
consequence." 

Now,  80  far  from  Mr.  Rand,  the  Tory 
chairman  of  the  Bradford  district,  being 
the  gentleman  who  presided  at  the  League 
meeting  referred  to,  he  attended  the  pro- 
tection meeting  lately  held  at  York,  and 
proposed  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  declaring  bis  opposition  to  the 
motion  before  the  House. 

Mr*  Francis  Scott  {Roxburghshire)  be- 
lieved, that  although  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stockport  was  a  sincere  advocate  for  the 
interests  of  the  League,  he  was  not  a  sin- 
cere advocate  of  the  interests  of  those 
whose  cause  he  professed  to  advance,  or 
dse  why  should  he  exclude  the  labouring 
classes  from  being  examined  as  witnesses 
before  the  Select  Committee  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  which  he  now  moved  ?  Again 
the  Com  Law  of  1815  had  nothing  to  do, 
nor  had  it  any  connexion  with  the  existing 
law,  and  it  had  only  been  alluded  toby  the 
hon.  Member,  in  order  to  serve  party  pur- 
poses. In  the  same  manner  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  drawn  a  most  unjust  comparison 
between  the  position  of  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  agriculturists,  which 
he  held  to  be  identical  with  the  position  of 
each  in  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said  the  landlords 
kept  up  scarcity  in  order  to  improve  their 
lands ;  this  he  denied,  for  the  object  and 
desire  of  the  landlord  was  the  production 
of  plenty— a  circumstance  proved  by  the 
fact|  that  at  the  present  time  with  double 
the  population,  and  with  threefold  the 
•mount  of  .taxation,  the  people  were  fipd 


as  cheaply  as  they  were  forty  or  fifty  yean 
ago.     The  hon.  Member  had  refened  to 
the  convention  of  Jersey  as  a  fit  test  of  the 
advantages  of  free-trade.     Why  refer  to 
the  smallest  island  in  Europe?     Why  not 
have  taken  any  one  of  the  countries  of 
Europe?     If  he  had  done  so,  he  would 
have  found  from  Returns  already  before 
the  House,  that  the  price  of  com  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  had  been  more  steady  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  except  Sweeden  and  Switzer- 
land.   The  hon.  Member  next  referred  to 
the  article  of  wool,  as  if  it  afforded  an  in- 
stance of  absolute  protection.     Wool,  how* 
ever,  had  a  greater  variation  in  its  prices 
than  com  or  any  other  produce  and  could  not 
at  all  bear  upon  the  present  question.    The 
next  point  urged,  was  the  subject  of  rents, 
as  though  the  landlords  had  brought  them 
forward  as  the  sole  object  for  which  the 
Com  Laws  were  maintained.     Now,  he 
should  like  to  know  in  what  proportion 
rents  of  land,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
wages  of  labourers  employed  on  land,  stood 
in  comparison  with  the  profits  of  manufac- 
tures taken  in  connexion  with  the  wages 
paid  to  artisans.     Rents  were  the  same 
now  as  in  1815;  the  produce  of  the  land 
was  two-fold,  and  wages  remained  where 
they  were.     On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
duce of  manufactures  had  increased  be- 
yond   all    imagination;    the    profits   of 
manufacturers    had    increased    in    a    si- 
milar proportion ;  but  he  wished  to  know 
whether  wages  were  the  same  now  as  for- 
merly, especially  those   of  the  handloom 
weavers  and  the  framework  knittexB  and 
others.    There  was  no  body  of  men  who 
derived  so  small  a  profit  on  so  large  an 
amount  of  capital  as  the  landlords,  and, 
vice  versdf  there  was  no  body  of  men  who 
derived  so  great  profits  on  so  small  capital  as 
the  manufacturers.     He  maintained  that 
the  labour  of  the  poor  man  was  his  capital, 
and  his  only  capital;   and  of  that  capital 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  sought  to 
deprive  him  by  the  measure  he  proposed. 
It  was  that  capital  which  they  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  obloquy 
which  had  been  attempted  to  be  cast  upon 
them,  were  determined  to  preserve  [Cheers]* 
The  hon.  Member  cheered — he  was  glad  he 
did  so,  for  it  was  the  poor  man's  interest  he 
was  advocating  at  the  present  moment*  The 
hon*  Member  had  again  alluded  to  DorKt- 
shire.     He  should  leave  Dorsetshire  to  de» 
fend  itself;  but  a  statement  had  been  made 
as  to  the  state  of  other  counties  which 
made  the  heart  bleed  for  the  condition  of 
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the  poor  man ;  but  wben  he  heard  the 
hon.  Member  refer  to  Scotland  in  the  same 
manner,  and  state  that  his  description  of 
Dorsetshire  applied  to  Scotland,  he  must 
Bay,  that  he  was  not  indignant,  but  sur- 
prisedy  at  the  audadtT  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  making  such  a  statement  The  hon. 
Member  had  observed,  that  the  further  he 
was  removed  from  those  tall  chimneys  with 
which  he  was  so  enamoured,  and  from  which 
he  no  doubt  derived  his  wealth,  in  the  same 
proportion  he  found  increase  of  misery  and 
destitution.  He  believed  that  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  hon.  Member  could  re- 
move from  those  same  tall  chimneys,  in  the 
same  proportion  he  departed  from  accuracy. 
The  non.  Member  had  had  the  assurance 
to  state  that  the  price  of  labour  in  Scotland 
was  at  an  average  of  6s.  Sd,  per  week — 
that  the  common  wages  were  4^.,  made  up 
in  meal,  potatoes,  and  milk,  to  6s,  Sd.  per 
week.  When  he  looked  at  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's inaccuracies  with  regard  to  Scotland, 
he  could  not  believe  him  to  be  accurate  in 
his  statements  as  to  Dorsetshire.  .  When 
the  hon.  member  alleged  that  6s.  Sd,  was 
the  average  weekly  wages  in  Scotland,  he 
had  staled  about  half;  for  from  9s.  to  I2s. 
or  IBs,  per  week  would  give  a  truer  account 
of  the  amount  of  wages  in  Scotland,  and 
that,  too,  during  the  whole  year.  Were 
the  wages  of  manufacturers  permanent 
throughout  the  year  ?  The  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Cobden)  had  next  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tions of  produce  aod  tile  draining ;  of  this, 
the  only  matter  that  was  clear  was,  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  a^cultural  districts,  he  would 
allude  to  statistics  which  would  enable  the 
House  to  form  some  criterion  on  the  com- 
parative condition  of  each.  In  the  first 
place,  as  to  the  duration  of  life,  it  appeared 
that  in  an  average  taken  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  the  duration  of  life  was  thirty- 
eight  years  in  the  agricultural,  and  only 
seventeen  years  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. On  the  whole,  then,  he  beg^  to 
ask,  what  was  the  proposed  change  to  ef- 
fect ?  Was  it  to  enable  this  country  to 
export  more  goods  to  foreign  countries  ? 
Would  those  foreign  countries  take  them  if 
the  change  was  miSe?  Why,  they  had  clear- 
ly shown  they  would  not.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber stated,  that  in  the  county  of  Haddington 
the  rent  was  about  half  the  value  of  what 
each  farmer  brought  to  market.  Why,  if 
ihat  was  the  state  of  things,  why  was  it 
everybody  in  Scotland  did  not  invest  their 


property  in  land?  The  truth  was,  he  sus- 
pected, that  property  so  invested  would  not 
realize  thref  per  cent.,  whereas  by  applying 
it  to  manufactures  it  would  return  30  per 
cent.  [^Laugkierr}  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite might  laugh,  but  let  them  remember 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  stated  the 
other  night  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  from 
nothing  had]  realized  100,000/.  This  had 
been  done,  not  by  an  investment  in  land* 
but  in  mills  and  manufactories.  The  hon. 
Member  stated,  that  pauperism  and  want 
of  employment  in  agriculture  had  increased 
with  protection,  but  he  maintained  there 
had  been  a  much  greater  increase  of  pau- 
perism with  the  increased  profits  of  manu- 
factures. In  calling  upon  the  gentlemen 
from  Scotland,  he  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  to  throw  out  a 
challenge  to  them,  and  therefore  he  hoped 
to  have  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
he  detained  them  only  one  moment— while 
he  stated  what  had  occurred  in  his  own 
county.  The  hon.  Member  in|  the  course 
of  his  crusade  against  the  Com  Laws — his 
itinerant  voyage  through  the  country — had 
come  to  the  county  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. The  hon.  Member  had  stated  that 
the  landed  proprietors  there  had  been  haL 
looing  on  the  farmers  to  take  part  in  this 
agitation,  as  if  the  landed  proprietors  were 
parties  to  the  farmers  holding  meetings  on 
the  subject.  For  himself,  owing  to  domestic 
circumstances  to  which  he  would  not  allude, 
he  was  not  in  the  county  at  the  time  the 
hon.  Member  referred  to ;  but  he  could  say 
that  one  very  large  and  influential  meeting 
had  been  held  by  the  farmers  of  their  own 
spontaneous  accord  (there  not  being  more 
than  two  or  three  landed  proprietors  pre- 
sent), for  the  purpose  of  stating  their  aver- 
sion to  the  measures  of  the  League ;  and 
there  was  also  in  the  county  with  which 
he  was  connected,  a  meeting  about  to  be 
held,  emanating  from  the  tiEumers  alone, 
without  any  instigation  fivm  the  landed 
proprietors,  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
stated  this  in  order  that  it  might  be  well 
understood  that  the  farmers  in  that  part  of 
the  country  did  not  look  upon  the  queiK 
tion  as  relating  to  landlords  alone,  but  as 
extending  to  tenant  farmers,  to  laboureri» 
and  to  the  whole  community  at  lam.  The 
hon.  Member  had  asserted  that  vanous  te- 
nants in  Scotland  had  supported  him,  and 
also  that  the  tenants  of  an  influential  no- 
bleman in  that  county  would  have  deserted 
their  landlord  and  adhered  to  the  standard 
of  the  League,  if  he  had  raised  it  among 
them*    Now,  in  reply  to  this  statement. 
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be  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  120  wit- 
nenes  that  the  fact  was  not  to,  and  theie 
was  this  remarkable  drcumstapoe  in  the 
hon.  Member's  statement,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  make  it  in  that  country,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  had  crossed  the  border 
that  he  had  ventured  on  the  unwarrantable 
assertion  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  Having 
thus  made  his  reply  to  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man's  challenge  he  should  not  detain  the 
House  further. 

Lord  Warsley  had  not  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  House;  for,  judging  of  the  im- 
port of  the  Motion  from  the  wording  of  it, 
he  had  concluded  that  it  would  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Motion  for  the  revival  of  the 
Import  Duties  Committee,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stockport  had  not  said  that 
should  he  obtain  the  Committee  it  would 
inquire  among  other  things  into  the  ma- 
nagement of  land  he  should  have  re- 
mained silent.  The  hon.  Member  had 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  farm  rented  at 
800^  a-year,  on  which  the  expenses  were 
790/.  a-year.  Now  to  this  he  (Lord 
Worsley)  could  only  say,  that  if  the  fact 
was  accurately  stated,  it  must  be  a  case  of 
land  near  some  great  town,  and  therefore 
held  at  a  great  rent»  as  accommodation 
land,  and  also  for  the  greater  part  pasture 
land,  which  would  account  for  the  great 
rent.  Hence  such  a  farm  was  not  a 
criterion  of  tents  and  expenses  generally. 
He  had  received  from  an  intelligent 
farmer  an  aceount  of  expenses  on  a  farm, 
which^  as  it  was  forwarded  to  him  with 
reference  not  to  this  subject,  but  to  the 
Enclosure  Bill,  which  he  had  bad  the 
honour  of -aubmitting  to  the  House,  he 
begged  to  read.  His  eorrespondept,  who 
occupied  upwards  of  2,000  acres,  after 
stating  generally  that  the  present  scale  of 
dnties  was  not  calculated  to  keep  wheat 
above  52$.,  but  supposing  it  to  be  56s. 
a-quarter,  and  three  quarters  to  be  the 
produce  of  an  acre,  then  eight  guineas 
would  be  the  gross  value  of  the  produce 
of  an  acre :  deducting  one  guinea  for  seeds, 
seven  guineas  would  be  the  value  of  the 
produce,  and,  taking  200  acres,  1,470/. 
would  be  the  value  of  the  produce  for  the 
first  year.  Then  pursuing  the  usual  rota- 
tion of  the  four-course  system,  the  value 
the  second  year  would  l>e  500/. ;  the  value 
the  third,  would  be  1,200/;  the  value  the 
fourth  year,  in  which  they  would  have 
clover  or  seeds  would  be  280/. ;  that  gave 
3,450/.  for  the  whole  value  of  the  produce 


of  the  200  acres  on  the  four-course  s]^*- 
tern.  It  would  be  observed  that  the  famaer 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  grew, 
what  was  not  commonly  done,  wheat 
every  three  years.  His  correspondent 
calculated  for  labour  of  all  sorts  1,000/., 
for  wages  in  the  four  years;  150/.  for 
parochial  rates ;  200/.  for  tithes  {  for  oost 
and  expenses  of  horses  600/. ;  for  artificial 
manure  500/.  in  the  four  years,  for  in- 
terest on  1,200/.  capital,  at  4|  per  cent., 
216/.  All  this  was  to  be  set  against  a 
rent  of  800/.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
he  thought  the  House  would  see  that 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  criterion  of 
what  took  place  on  farms  generally.  He 
(Lord  Worsley)  also  wished  to  state  a  fact 
or  two  to  the  House,  in  consequence  of 
the  hon.  Member  having  said,  that  he  ex- 
cepted Lincolnshire  from  what  he  said  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  labourers.  He 
(Lord  Worsley)  had  certainly  heard  him- 
self, and  also  seen  reports  which  confirmed 
what  the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  marvel  to  him  and  to 
many  other  persons  with  whom  he  had 
conversed,  how  anybody  could  support 
himself  on  the  wages  that  were  given  in 
the  south  of  England.  A  friend  of  his  had 
told  bim  that  he  had  met  with  a  farmer 
from  Yorkshire,  and  another  from  Lin- 
colnshire, at  present  farming  in  Berkshire, 
who  had  told  him  that  they  did  not  mean 
to  stay  there,  they  found  wagea  so  low. 
They  could  not,  they  said,  be  the  persons 
to  begin  to  give  higher  wages  than  were 
given  in  their  districts,  but  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  existing  system.  In 
their  own  counties,  they  observed,  they 
had  found  no  difficulty,  on  an  emergency, 
or  in  harvest  time,  of  getting  more  work 
from  their  labourers  without  reluctance  or 
grumbling  on  their  part ;  but  where  they 
were  it  was  difficult  and  disagreeable  to 
get  their  labourers  to  make  an  effort.  This 
was  the  statement  of  these  practical 
farmers,  and  he  believed,  that  although 
wages  in  the  northern  parts  of  England 
were  comparatively  high,  the  farmers  were, 
nevertheless,  fiourishing.  He  had  heard 
the  farmers  in  those  parts  of  England, 
and  especially  in  Lincolnshire,  say  them* 
selves — and  the  Poor  Law  CommissioBers 
who  came  down  there  confirmed  them*— 
that  the  labourers  were  better  able  to  do 
their  work  who  had  higher  wages,  and  he 
bad  heard  from  the  farmers  in  Linoolo- 
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tbire.  that  the  reuoo  why  they  had  their 
work  better  done  than  farmers  in  the 
loatbern  parts  of  England  was^  that  the 
labourer  was  better  fed,  and  therefore  bet* 
ter  able  to  do  the  work.  He  did  not  men- 
tion this  because  it  was  connected  with 
his  own  county,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  persons,  if  possible,  who  em- 
ployed labonrers,  to  give  higher  wages; 
for  he  fully  believed  that  the  farmer  was 
better  off  where  higher  wages  were  given, 
and  that  where  the  wages  were  liberal, 
they  found  that  the  labourers  were  con- 
tented; and  that  the  comfort  of  the 
farmer  was  the  comfort  of  the  labourer ; 
and  that  the  labourer  looked  happy,  and 
was  better  contented  because  he  was  bet- 
ter fed,  owing  to  a  more  liberal  allowance 
of  wages.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port had  stated,  that  there  had  been  an 
expectation,  that  under  the  present  Corn 
Laws,  wheat  would  range  to  56s.  He 
(Lord  Worsley)  could  certainly  bear  testi- 
mony that  the  general  impression  among 
farmers  was,  that  it  was  held  out  to  them 
that  wheat  would  be  at  56s.  under  the 
new  law ;  and  the  farmers  now  said,  that 
though  the  law  was  working  better  than 
they  expected,  still  it  was  not  giving  them 
so  much  as  this,  though  it  was  right  they 
should  have  had.  At  any  rate,  whether 
rightly  held  or  not,  he  could  testify  that  this 
opinion  was  very  generijly  held  amongst 
farmers.  The  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
think  it  was  not  possible  that  the  agricul- 
tural class  in  the  south  of  England  could 
be  placed  in  the  same  condition  with  the 
same  class  m  the  north  of  England,  ex- 
cept with  the  assistance  of  leases.  In 
reply  to  this,  he  (Lord  Worsley)  could 
state,  that  in  Lincolnshire  there  was  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  though  there 
leases  were  only  the  exception.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  county  that  farms 
should  be  continued  from  father  to  son ; 
this  showed  a  great  degree  of  confidence 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The 
consequence  was,  the  tenant  employed 
labour  and  capital  liberally  on  the  land. 
Now,  when  the  labourers  observed  this 
state  of  confidence  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  was  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  feel  the  same  for  their 
employer  the  tenant-farmer?  When  the 
labourer  saw  that  the  tenant  farmed  the 
land  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  that  there 
was  so  great  a  degree  of  confidence  be- 
tween the  landlora  and  him,  they  might 
depend  upon  it  a  similar  confidence  would 
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grow  up  between  the  labourer  and  the 
tenant-farmer.  With  respect  to  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  he  affirmed  this,  that  though 
wages  were  somewhat  lower  last  winter 
than  before,  the  labourer  in  no  one  instance 
at  any  time  during  the  winter  was  receiving 
less  than  9s.  a-week.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year,  he  believed,  that  the  labourers 
had  been  receiving  12s.  a-week,  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  labourer  had  received 
that  sum  all  the  year  round.  But,  he 
believed,  that  as  a  great  deal  was  done  in 
that  county  by  task-work,  from  Ids.  to 
165.  6d.  were  the  wages  generally,  in  fact, 
received  by  an  active  labourer.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  he  was  justified  in 
stating,  that  where  they  found  the  la- 
bourer in  that  condition,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  farmer  in  that  condition,  the 
reasons  for  it  were  obvious,  and  he  hoped 
he  should  not  be  considered  presumptu- 
ous, if  he  suggested  to  hon.  Members 
connected  with  agricultural  districts,  to 
impress  upon  those  who  were  connected 
with  land  to  give  higher  wages,  inasmuch 
as  they  would  by  doing  so  produce  a 
higher  degree  of  comfort,  and  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  their  land  would  be  managed,  as 
well  as  afterwards  have  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  they  had  not  neglected  a  duty 
which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Cobden),  he 
believed,  had  done  good  by  calling  atten* 
tion  to— the  duty  of  endeavouring  to  im« 
prove  the  condition  of  the  English  la- 
bourer, which  he  (Lord  Woraley)  thought 
had  been  neglected  in  some  counties.  He 
could  not,  however,  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member,  because  he  felt  that  if 
the  House  appointed  a  Committee  they 
would  find  each  Member,  according  to  his 
different  opinions,  wishing  to  bring  for- 
ward different  facts,  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  agree  to  a  report,  much 
time  would  be  wasted,  not  to  mention  the 
expectations  which  would  be  held  out  to 
one  party  or  the  other,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  would  be,  that  the 
House  could  not  do  anything  which  would 
render  either  more  dear  or  more  cheap  the 
food  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Mr.  B,  Cochrane  rose  to  state,  that  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand), 
assigning  as  a  reason  why  he  was  absent 
that  night,  that  he  was  on  the  Grand  Jury 
at  York,  and  also  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
trial  which  was  coming  on,  and  in  which 
be  was  interested. 
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Mr.  CurteU  said,  that  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  had  spoken  in  reference 
10  Lincolnshire,  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say,  with  respect  to  Sussex,  and  particu- 
larly the  part  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
labourers  he  employed,  that  quite  as  good 
wages  were  given  there  as  in  Lincolnshire. 
There  was  not  a  labourer  in  his  employ- 
ment who  had  not  1 2s.  a- week,  and  he 
did  not  give  more  than  his  neighbours. 
He  never  knew  less  than  10#.  given.  He 
believed  roost  employers  gave  12«.  a- week 
for  ordinary  farm-labour.  They  gave  their 
carters  14s.  a- week,  and  their  shepherds 
15s.  a-week.  He  must  say  that  the  boo. 
Member  had  never  convinced  him  by  the 
arguments  he  had  used.  He  thought  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  labourer  depended  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  tenant  and  landlord. 
If  the  hon.  Member  had  been,  as  he  had, 
into  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of  Sussex, 
be  would  find  that  his  statements  were  not 
correct  as  regarded  them.  In  addition  to 
the  statements  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  with  respect  to  Sussex,  he  was 
enabled,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
joining county  of  Kent,  with  which  also 
he  was  connected,  to  say  that  the  pea- 
santry there  were  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, especially  in  the  hop  districts. 
With  respect  to  the  speech  made  by 
the  boo.  Mover,  he  should  say  that 
it  was  a  speech  characterised  by  a  very 
fair  degree  of  cleverness,  but  it  was  far 
from  convincing  him  that  the  House 
ought  to  agree  to  such  a  Motion  as  that 
which  on  the  present  occasion  had  been 
submitted  for  their  consideration.  He  was 
the  advocate  of  a  fixed  duty,  not  of  the 
sliding- scale.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
say,  that  if  pressed  hard  he  should  go 
from  the  fixed  duty  to  the  sliding-scale. 
He  thought,  that  to  take  away  all  protection 
would  be  too  bold  an  experiment.  He 
should,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity, 
vote  for  the  fixed  duty,  for  by  such  a  mea- 
sure he  thought  that  he  should  do  a  ser- 
vice to  the  manufacturing  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  without  injuring  the 
agricultural  classes.  He  should  never  wish 
to  see  any  measure  introduced  that  was 
calculated  to  injure  them,  for  he  regarded 
the  agricultual  as  the  paramount  interest, 
and  he  therefore  felt  at  all  times  a  cordial, 
sincere,  and  determined  desire  to  support 
the  agricultural  interest. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roxburghshire 
reminded  him  of  what  was  sometimes 


said,  that  mathematical  truths  could  be 
denied  if  it  were  the  interest  of  men  to 
deny  them  ;  while  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  spoke  last  reminded  him  of 
the  adage  that— 

'^  A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still.*' 

For,  whatever  might  be  the  facts,  or 
whatever  might  be  his  opinion  upon  them, 
he  appeared  to  be  determined  to  keep 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  And  that  re- 
minded him  of  an  anecdote  told  of  a 
landlord,  once  a  Member  of  that  Hoase. 
He  said  it  was  of  no  use  their  argoing 
upon  the  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the 
landlords  believed  they  were  for  their  own 
interests,  and  they  had  the  power  to 
maintaio  them,'and  while  they  possessed 
that  power  ,they  would  maintain  them. 
The  question  before  the  House  was  whe- 
ther protection  was  right  or  wrong,  and 
whether  that  protection  was  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer. This  seemed  to  be  controverted. 
Could  there  be,  then,  a  fairer  ground  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  ?  How 
could  the  House  ascertain  which  side 
was  right,  unless  there  were  an  investiga- 
tion ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Sussex  had 
said,  that  the  agricultural  interest  was 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  country. 
Now,  he  (in  opposition  to  such  a  state- 
ment) would  boldly  assert  that  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  this  country  was  not 
one-tenth  partof  the  en  tire  population;  and 
that  even  in  the  agricultural  counties  the 
farmers,  graziers,  and  agricultural  labour- 
ers were  not  one-third  of  the  population. 
He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
into  this  question  as  far  as  regarded  twenty- 
three  counties,  and  he  found  that  the 
population  of  those  twenty-three  counties, 
not  including  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  was  6,038,833.  These 
were  thus  employed  : — 


The  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  trade  and  various  occupa- 
tions     ..  ..  ..         1,559^612 

Farmers,  graziers,  and  agricul- 
tural labourers      ..  ..  585,104 

Total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  twenty-three  coun- 
ties       ..  ..  ..         2,144,715 

The  proportion  of  farmers,  gra- 
ziers, and  agricultural  labour- 
ers, to  the  number  of  persons 
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engaged  in  trade  and  other 

occupations        ..  ..  27  per  cent. 

Persons  of  other  occupations  73  per  cent. 

100 
The  proportion  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  other  oc- 

cnpationsy  as  compared  with 

the  total  population  . .  26  per  cent. 

The  number  of  farmers^  graziers, 

and    agricultural    labourer^, 

per  cent.,  as  compared  with 

the  total  population  ..10  per  cent. 

There  were  two-and-a-half  times  more 
persons  eroployed  id  trade  and  manufac- 
tures than  in  agriculture  in  twenty-three 
counties,  principally  agricultural.  There- 
fore he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  contended  that 
the  agricultural  interest  was  not  the  para- 
mount interest  in  the  State ;  and  if  so^ 
then  it  followed  that  it  was  unjust  that  a 
law  should  exist  to  give  that  interest  an 
advantage  over  other  interests.  The  hen. 
Member  for  Roxburghshire  declared  him- 
self to  be  the  poor  man's  friend,  and  he 
contended  that  the  labourers  ought  to  be 
protected.  Why,  that  was  the  very  thing 
he  and  his  hon.  friends  were  endeavouring 
to  accomplish.  They  maintained  that  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests 
were  really  identical.  The  best  protection 
the  agriculturists  could  have  was  the  pros- 
perity of  their  customers,  and  a  repeal  of 
all  restrictions  on  trade  was  the  best  means 
to  obtain  them  those  customers.  At  a 
meeting  in  Brecknockshire,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  opposite  was  reported  to 
have  said,  that  if  the  people  wished  for 
free-trade,  they  ought  to  have  free-trade 
io  everything, and  then  that  a  pair  of  boots 
which  DOW  cost  21  5s,  would  sell  for 
1/.  58.  Surely  that  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  would  not  make  a  statement  in- 
tentionally to  deceive  the  meeting ;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  any  one  to  say  that  the 
reduction  of  a  doty  of  25.  4d,  on  an  arti- 
cle would  cause  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  boots  from  2/.  5$,  to  IZ.  55. 
That  was  one  of  the  fallacies  which  hon. 
Oentlemen,  wheo  they  got  among  agri- 
culturists, were  apt  to  deal  in.  Many 
emineDt  meo  had  in  former  days  coodemn- 
ed  the  Corn  Laws— Lord  Wentworth,  Lord 
Grenville,  and  others.  They  contended 
that  the  law  was  merely  an  act  of  spolia- 
tion of  the  community  to  benefit  the  land- 
lords ;  while  Lord  Dverpool  himself  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  law  to  keep  up  the 
rents.  Could  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise, 
then,  that  many  considered  the  law  to  be 
unjust  f  He  readily  believed  there  w^re 
•   VOL.LXXIII.    {JX} 


many  landlords  who  thought  that  the  law 
was  equally  beneficial  to  the  tenants  and 
agricultural  labourers.  If  a  Committee 
should  be  of  the  same  opinion  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Parliament  would  adopt 
the  principle ;  but  until  the  question  had 
been  investigated  there  would  ever  remain 
a  strong  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  the  Corn  Laws  were  most  in- 
jurious in  practice,  unjust  in  principle. 

Colonel  Wood  had  not  intended  to  take 
part  in  the  present  debate ;  but,  as  he  had 
been  personally  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  he  would  make  a 
very  few  observations.  In  the  story  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred, 
he  had  not  been  the  an ti- free- trader — it 
was  the  bootmaker.  The  facts  were  these. 
The  bootmaker  had  said  to  him,  "  We 
are  all  for  free-trade.'^  He  had  answered, 
''With  all  my  heart,  if  you  have  it  in 
everything.^'  The  bootmaker  then  replied, 
"  In  everything  except  in  boots— for  they 
would  send  them  from  Paris  for  \L  55." 
With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  population,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  taken  the  whole  Kingdom,  in- 
stead of  twenty-three  counties,  he  would 
have  found  the  results  very  different.  In- 
stead of  the  agricultural  population  being 
less  than  the  manufacturing,  he  believed, 
that  if  the  two  were  compared  it  would  be 
be  found  that  the  former  was  as  two  to 
one,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  amount 
which  they  contributed  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  country  was  at  least  as  two 
to  one.  But  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  contrast  one  class  with  another. 
He  deprecated  any  such  course,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  see  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  on  the  one  side  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Associations  on  the  other  side  en- 
gaged in  such  hostilities.  He  did  not 
like  this  war  of  associations,  but  he  felt 
bound  to  say  that  the  agriculturists  had 
only  risen  in  self-defence — that  the  League 
were  the  first  aggressors.  He  hoped  that 
the  old  maxim — upon  which  he  believed 
the  Landlords  and  Tenantry  of  England 
acted — "  Live  and  let  live,"  would  be  the 
prevailing  principle.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport  had  read  a  letter  upon  the 
cultivation  of  a  farm.  That  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,  he  thought,  somewhere,  stated 
that  he  was  a  farmer's  son.  If  he  had 
been  deluded  by  the  statement  contained 
in  that  letter,  he  could  know  but  little  of 
that  which  had  been  his  father's  occupa- 
tion. That  letter  stated,  that  the  expense 
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of  cultivating  a  farm  of  400  aeres  was 
750/.,  and  that  the  rent  wai  800/.  A 
more  absurd  statement  could  never  have 
been  conceived.  The  old  calculation  al^ 
ways  had  been^and  that  had  been  made 
at  a  time  when  much  less  capital  wae 
invested  in  farming^that  it  was  impossi^ 
ble  to  carry  on  an  agricultural  pursuit 
without  realising  three  rents^one  for  the 
landlords,  one  for  the  tenant,  and  one  for 
the  ekpenseSi  and  he  believed  that  now 
four  must  be  necessary.  [An  Hon.  Afem- 
h^r — More  likely  five.]  Perhaps  it  roiglit 
be  so,  but  he  would  like  to  know  by  whom 
this  letter  had  been  written.  If  it  had 
come  from  a  tenant  farmer,  the  sooner  he 
gave  up  his  farm  the  better.  He  had  tiot 
intended  to  say  anything  on  this  question, 
but  as  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  Could  not 
refVain  from  expressing  his  very  decided 
conviction,  that  the  laws  which  regulated 
the  importation  of  foreign  articles  into 
this  country  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  and  if  he 
thought  that  they  were  not  so,  he  would 
not  support  them. 

The  Earl  of  Shelbume  aaid,  that  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Stockport  had  alluded 
to  a  village  near  which  he  lived,  and  had 
stated  that  its  population  were  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  distress*  The  inference 
which  the  House  would  draw  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  was,  that 
the  owners  of  land  in  that  village  did  not 
study  the  comforts  of  the  lower  class  of 
people^  In  this  instance  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  no  blame  attached  to  the 
landowners  of  the  place.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  in  many  cases  blame  was 
imputable  to  them,  but  here  it  was 
not  so.  The  principal  owners  of  land  in 
the  village  were  a  family,  whose  fortune 
was  in  a  very  embarrassed  state,  and  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge  he  could  state 
that  they  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
poor  labourers,  and  to  better  the  position 
of  their  Village. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  would  trouble  the 
House  with  a  few  remarks,  because  he 
thought  the  Motion  a  very  extraordinary 
one^-viewing  the  period  at  Which  it  was 
made ;  when  in  anOlher  part  of  the  metro- 
polis honour  was  being  done  to  those  who 
were  desirous  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace* — and  when  the  name  of  the  hon. 

*  A  dinber  said  to  be  attended  by  1200 
petsons,  was  on  this  day  given  to  Mr.  OTon- 
nel  at  Covent  Oar4sD  Theatre.  | 


Member  for  StMkport  was  on  tb6  Ibta  of 
stewards  for  that  occasion — of  those 
stewards  wk6  were  in  the  habit  of  walking 
about  with  white  wands.  If  he  had  beea 
appointed  to  so  honourable  an  oAoe— 
though  not  to  such  meetiog — for  al  each 
a  meetiog  he  would  never  be  aeoB-^-but  if 
he  had  been  honoured  with  the  right  of 
carrying  a  white  wand,  be  would  take 
care  not  to  be  absent — and  be  thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  ought  not  to  have 
been  absent,  to  ehow  his  allegiance  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Cork.  Be- 
fore he  came  to  the  House  he  had  ukea 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  whether  that  hon* 
Gentleman<— flilidg  so  important  an  office 
as  that  of  steward-->who8e  duty  it  wm  io 
walk  about,  and  make  arrangements^  and 
keep  order,  and  listen  to  what  was  going 
on— ^intended  to  be  present,  and,  though 
he  did  not  wonder  that  he  preferred  their 
company  to  the  company  of  thoeer  of 
whom  he  would  say  with  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  that "  he  would  not  march  through 
Coventry  with  one  of  them*'--he  yet  CDiist 
say,  that  he  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  hefe  to-'Uight  to  make  the 
Motion.  Though  the  hon.  Gentleiiian 
had  done  him  the  honour  of  eaceptittg  the 
county  in  which  he  resided  from  the  list 
of  those  counties  in  which  the  faral 
population  were  neglected,  he  could  assure 
the  hon<  Gentleman  that  he  would  just  ae 
soon  have  had  his  bad  word  a»  his  good 
one.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  brrougfat 
forward  bis  Motion.  And  wby?  Be« 
cause  he  had  heard  of  "  better  late  tbati 
never/'  and  he  knew  that  the  Influantial 
and  independent  agriculturists  of  Bngland 
were  rising  up,  not  to  excite  alarm  or  die^ 
content,  but  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Englishman's  right  of  self-defence*  They 
were  not  men  like  the  quack  dootofs  of 
the  League,  who  went  about  through  the 
country  to  delude  the  people,  and  who, 
being  psid  fbr  it,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  cared  not  what  they  said -of  what 
misrepresentations  they  were  guilty*  They 
were  not  landowners,  bat  were  respectable 
tenant-'fiirmera,  who  were  at  length  deteN 
mined  to  delved  their  own  intereau.  Let 
them  look  at  the  petitions  presented  to 
that  House.  They  had  been  signed  by 
the  labourers,  who,  according  to  the  states 
ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport, 
had  not  a  bed  on  which  to  We,  nor  food 
to  eatk  That  fact  alone  showed  that  the 
hon.  Genileiiaa  and  the  AntLOorn  Law 
League>  of  whom  he  did  not  kitow  kow  to 
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tpeak— fbr  those  ttiiteitibk  men  sent 
forth  laDgfuage  quite  unfit  ibr  persons  of 
their  position ;  but  the  people  of  England 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  led  away 
by  their  knavery.  The  "Anti-Corn-Law 
League  Circular  "^^--^not  that  he  ever  read 
it-^he  would  not  disgrace  his  house  or 
table  by  admitting  it — was  full  of  false- 
hoods. He  had  not  read  it»  but  if  he  had, 
he  would  not  believe  a  single  word  of  it — 
but  how  had  that  Circular  designated  the 
tenant  farmers  and  landowners  of  England 
— for  tenant  farmers  were  landowners, 
and  landowners  were  tenant  farmers? 
By  epithets  which  none  but  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  would  dare  to  have  used. 
It  showed  of  what  stuff  the  League  was 
iriade.  It  called  them  **  monsters  of  im- 
piety— relentless  demons — heartless  fiends 
— inhuman  fiends— merciless  footpads — 
plunderers  of  the  people.'*  Such  names 
«s  he  hardly  knew  how  the  Anti-Corn. 
Law  League,  with  all  their  learning, 
could  have  coniured  up  and  put  oo  paper. 
But  the  landlords  and  the  farmers  of 
Eogland  looked  upon  the  League  with 
the  aaoie  contempt  as  he  did.  He  re- 
joiced that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock* 
port  had  brought  forward  this  Motion— 
and  if  be  couki  depend  upon  its  sincerity, 
be  should  not  fear  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  trtttb>^the  whole  truth  — and 
BOthbg  but  the  truth— -and  he  was  sure 
that  tiM  boo.  Member  for  Stockport,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham,  and  the 
whole  Anti«>Coni-Law  League,  indivklu* 
ally  and  collectively,  would,  to  use  a  com- 
liMMi  phraae>  come  off  second  best.  But 
this  Motion  was  another  attempt  to  hum- 
bug the  people  of  England.  It  would  be 
set  forth  in  the  newspapers  ^ ''  What 
exertions  does  the  Member  for  Stockport 
make  for  the  poor— how  anxious  is  he  in 
their  behalf!''  He  certainly  did  give  them 
speeches— he  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
give  them  something  else.  It  might,  in- 
deed, be  interesting  to  have  elicited  by 
such  an  inquiry  a  fair  statement  of  the 
origin  in  life  of  some  hou.  Members,  and 
by  what  means  and  through  whose  assist- 
ance  they  had  become  Members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  It  was  quite 
possibUi  that  some  who  had  nothing  a 
few  years  back  might  be  very  great  men 
at  the  present  day.  It  might  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  some  hon.  Gentlemen  to  in- 
quire too  minutely  into  the  manner  in 
which  they  got  their  present  position,  and 
what  they  contributed  in  grateful  return 


to  those  who  placed  them  there.  He 
should  wish  to  see  the  tenant-farmer  and 
agricultural  labourer,  and  also  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers  and  their  operatives^ 
going  hand  in  hand,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
see  an  unkind,  illiberal,  and  selfish  feeling 
manifested  by  one  party  towards  another. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  mistaken;  his 
honest  conviction  was,  that  those  unkind 
and  illiberal  feelings  were  all  on  the  side 
of  the  manufacturers.  A  much  better  feel- 
ing had  existed  among  all  classes  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
it  would  have  been  most  fortunate  for  the 
country  if  that  measure  had  never  passed. 
He  should  regard  with  suspicion  any  Mo- 
tion emanating  from  the  Quarter  from 
which  the  present  Motion  had  come ;  and 
he  should  give  this  his  decided  opposition, 
because  he  believed  it  was  brought  forward 
with  no  other  motive  than  to  delude  the 
people.  He  should  never,  so  long  as  he 
was  a  Member  of  that  House,  support 
any  measure  tending,  as  the  present  mo« 
tion  evidently  did,  to  create  disaffection 
between  man  and  man. 

Mr.  Villiers  said,  that  the  House  was 
disposed  to  laugh  at  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln ;  but  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member's  Speech  as  worthy  of  Atten- 
tion as  those  that  preceded  it,  so  far  ak  it 
regarded  the  question.  He  did  just  what 
every  preceding  speaker  did — ^namely,  jus- 
tify entirely  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  in  bringing  forward  his 
MotioUf  disputing  his  facts,  opposing  his 
opinions,  showing  that  there  was  reason  for 
doubt,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  if  inquiry 
was  granted  he  would  be  shown  to  be 
wrong ;  yet.  for  some  excellent  reason  that 
they  knew  of,  they  all  opposed  the  inquiry. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
afraid  of  losing  the  confidence  of  his  sup- 
porters; the  hon.  Member  for  Rye  was 
afraid  of  his  neiffhboura;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lincoln  knew  somebody  who 
would  mistake  him  for  somebody  else. 
He  believed,  howeverj  that  nobody  would 
mistake  the  motives  of  hon.  Members 
in  resisting  the  Motion.  The  gallant  Gen- 
tleman, the  Member  for  Brecon,  had  re- 
sisted the  Motion  as  coming  from  the 
Leagpe,  and  referred  for  authority  to  the 
societies  recently  formed  in  opposition  to 
it.  He  was  happy  to  hear  reference  made 
to  them,  for  he  had  begun  to  feari  not- 
withstanding the  pomp  and  parade  with 
which  they  had  announced  themaelvea  as 
guardians  of  British  agriculture,  that  they 
had  lost  their  voices,  or  had  no  represent*- 
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tives  in  that  House.  He  had  read  much  of 
their  sayings  out  of  doors,  but  heard  little  of 
them  in  that  House  till  now.  This  was  then 
the  moment  for  them  to  justify  what  they 
had  said  elsewhere ;  he  had  risen  also  as  a 
competent  witness  of  what  had  been  said 
here  at  other  times,  to  shew  the  propriety 
of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  He  had  unfor- 
tunately been  for  some  years  the  morer  of 
that  question,  and  he  wished  to  state  here, 
distinctly  and  openly,  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  ground  that  was  invariably  assumed 
by  his  opponents  in  resisting  that  Motion, 
which  was — that  though  the  Corn  Law 
might  be  attended  with  some  evil,  though 
it  might  be  questionable  in  some  respects  in 
its  policy,  yet  that  there  were  classes  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  productive  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  namely,  the  farmers 
and  farm -labourers — who  were  deeply  in- 
terested in  it,  who  depended  upon  it  for 
their  prosperity,  who  were  well  off  then, 
and  who  would  be  ruined  if  that  law  were 
repealed;  that  it  was  a  question  simply  of 
the  labourer  and  the  farmer;  that  it  was 
not  a  landowner's  question;  and  on  the 
account  of  those  classes  it  could  not  be  re- 
pealed. The  debates  would  prove  beyond 
all  question  that  this  was  the  ground  in- 
variably assumed  by  hon.  Members.  What 
then  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  mean  by 
asking  what  was  the  connection  between 
his  lion.  Friend's  Motion  and  the  influence 
of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  These  were  the  things 
also  that  were  asserted  out  of  doors ;  yet, 
on  this  occasion,  when  their  sincerity  was 
partly  tested,  he  had  not  heard  a  word 
from  these  county  Members,  who  were  all 
sitting  on  a  row  before  him.  who  were  all 
the  souls  of  the  protection  societies  in  their 
own  counties,  but  who  all  appeared  then 
silent  about  these  laws,  on  the  score  of 
their  being  serviceable  to  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer.  He  expected  this  the  less, 
because  at  all  their  meetings  they  ex- 
pressed mistrust  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  they  would  not,  probably,  con- 
sider the  one  Minister  who  had  spoken 
could  answer  for  their  feelings  or  opin- 
ions. What  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  to  meet 
their  objection  to  the  repeal  of  a  law  so 
injurious  to  every  other  interest  I  •  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  complained  of  his 
having  confined  his  Motion  to  the  farmers 
and  the  labourers,  and  asked  how  the  land- 
owners had  been  excepted  ?  Why,  he  said, 
it  was  the  landowners  that  had  excepted 
themselves.    It  was  they  who  were  always 


saying  that  they  had  no  intereit  in  the 
question — ^that  it  was  their  feeling  for  the 
labourer  that  prompted  them  entirelj  in 
their  course.  It  was  only  last  night  that 
it  was  asserted  by  .a  great  personage  in 
another  place  that  this  was  entirely  a 
farmers'  question*— that  the  farmers  had 
lately  come  forward,  quite  independently 
of  the  landlords,  in  order  to  vindicate  theix 
interests,  and  that  they  were  on  this  ques« 
tion  as  one  man.  This,  then,  showed  the 
propriety  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion  ;  it 
was  most  important  if  it  was  so,  that  it 
should  be  proved  that  these  Com  Laws  were, 
or  could  be,  or  ever  had  been  of  any  use  to 
farmers  or  labourers,  but  that  should  be 
shown.  There  would  then  be  a  pretence, 
at  least,  for  their  continuance.  He  re- 
spected that  body  of  men,  and  their  interests 
deserved  the  warmest  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and  of  all  people  out  of  that 
House.  He  had  never  spoken  but  in  terms 
of  respect  of  them,  and  never  should ;  and 
he  should  listen-  with  interest  to  hear  what 
would  be  shown  to  be  for  their  advantage 
at  any  time.  But  he  wanted  to  know  where 
the  proof  was,  that  protection  was  of  use  to 
the  farmers.  It  might  be  disclosed  in 
the  Committee,  but  it  was  not  obvious. 
The  farmers  had  been  notoriously  in  distress, 
had  been  so  by  the  admission  of  the  House 
on  several  occasions,  and  were  so  at  present. 
And  Great  God,  what  a  description  had  his 
hon.  Friend  given  to-night  of  the  state  of  the 
labourers,  resting  his  statement  upon  the 
authority  of  Commissioners  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  had  re- 
ferred to  were  exceptional  cases,  and  that 
he  must  not  conclude  that  such  was  the 
general  condition  of  the  labourers.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  ever  read  the  report,  for  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  contained  reports  from  all  the 
different  counties  which  were  called  agri- 
cultural, and  that  they  all  described  the 
labourer  as  inadequately  rewarded  for  his 
labour,  insufficiently  supplied  with  food. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dispute  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne,  who 
had  so  feelingly,  and  with  such  shocking 
detail,  described  the  demoralising  and  dis- 
tressing condition  of  the  labourers  ?  He 
had  an  extract  from  a  letter  that  this  Gen« 
tleman  had  written  to  the  noble  Duke  at 
the  head  of  the  Protection  Society  only 
within  a  few  days,  in  which  the  Rev.  Gen- 
tleman complained  that  in  the  plan  for 
this  protection  he  could  see  no  arrangement 
made  for  learning  the  condition  of  the  la- 
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1x>arer.  And  lie  implored  of  these  great 
men  to  give  at  least  as  much  attention  to 
the  labourer  as  they  did  to  their  cattle. 
HiB  expressions  were  **  there  is  no  one 
creature  belonging  to  your  farms,  not  an 
animal  you  rear  for  use,  or  for  sale, 
that  has  been  treated  with  so  much  neglect 
as  to  everything  tending  to  improve- 
ment as  your  labourers."  Evidence 
then  there  certainly  was  before  the  world 
that  the  labourer  was  in  a  miserable 
condition.  Evidence  without  end  had 
been  given  by  the  landlords  themselves  that 
the  farmers  were  in  distress ;  the  landlords 
meant  that,  and  nothing  else,  when  they 
talked  of  agricultural  distress,  or  when  they 
called  for,  and  generally  got,  agricultural 
relief.  They  never  proved  that  they  were 
in  distress  themselves  —  their  witnesses 
always  showed  that  when  vi  heat  was  low 
the  labourers  were  best  off,  which  was  the 
casein  1836,  when  every  witness  that  they 
examined  declared  that  though  wheat  was 
never  so  low,  they  never  knew  the  labourer 
better  off.  This,  then,  was  a  startling 
fact,  considering  the  ground  on  which  the 
Com  Law  was  defended,  that  when  pro- 
tection failed  the  most,  the  labourer,  in- 
tended to  be  benefited  by  it,  was  best  off. 
With  all  these  circumstances,  then,  to 
rebut  the  presumption  that  the  Com  Laws 
or  the  protective  duties  were  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  them,  what  could  be  more  rea- 
sonabk  than  to  demand  the  inquiry  ex- 
actly in  the  terms  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Motion  —  which  was  to  inquire  what 
good  did  protective  duties  do  the  farmer 
or  the  labourer  ?  And  let  this  be  remem- 
bered, that  there  is  no  question  that 
protection  is  attended  with  certain  evil 
effects  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  for, 
without  deciding  whether  it  does  good  to 
anybody,  it  is  admitted  that  protective 
duties  are  imposed  and  are  intended  to  act 
as  obstmctions  to  commerce,  as  throwing 
diffieulties  in  the  way  of  importing  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  of  enhancing  the 
cost  of  living  to  the  community.  These 
effects  have  been  admitted  upon  several 
occasions,  when  he  had  brought  forward 
motions  in  that  House ;  but  it  was  said  let 
this  be  granted,  there  is  yet  a  national 
policy,  there  is  public  ground,  there  is  in- 
terest connected  with  all  our  social  arrange, 
ments  that  ought  to  make  us  bear  with 
patience  aU  these  evils.  Well,  then,  was 
it  not  just  for  those  who  suffer  especially 
from  these  evils,  to  inquire  whether  these 
corresponding  advantages  do  accrue  to  any- 
body from  them,  or  to  those,  at  least,  who 
deserve  our  i^mpatby.    Ought  not  some 


national  advantage  to  be  made  quite  clear, 
to  reconcile  us  to  what  tends  to  perpetuate 
and  aggravate  so  serious  a  cause  of  evil  in 
this  country  as  the  want  of  more  trade, 
more  means  of  employment,  more  food  for 
our  vast  population  ?  Surely  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  engage  their  constant 
attention ;  and  if  this  inquiry  would  elicit 
truth  on  this  matter,  how  desirable  was  it 
that  the  inquiry  should  be  conceded ;  for 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  this 
fact,  that  our  increasing  population,  with- 
out a  corresponding  demand  for  labour,  or 
adequate  supply  of  food,  will  and  must 
constantly  force  itself  upon  their  notice. 
It  has  been  doing  so  more  and  more  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  it  is  coming  before 
the  House  and  the  country  in  various 
shapes,  and  always  indicating  a  pressure 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
means  of  employment  by  the  people. 
Never  before  did  the  wants  and  sufferings 
of  those  who  live  by  labour  occupy  so  large 
a  share  of  the  time  of  this  House  as  lately. 
It  is  constantly  before  the  House,  either  in 
the  shape  of  Factory  Bills,  or  ten  hours' 
Bills,  or  Commissions  directed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  working  classes. 
They  all  shew  that  there  is  uneasiness, 
discontent,  and  misery  prevailing  and 
increasing  among  our  people,  and  all 
which,  he  believed  would  increase,  and 
he  believed  could  only  be  relieved  by  ex- 
tending their  trade  with  other  countries, 
which  extension  of  trade  it  was  the  object 
of  these  protecting  duties  to  check.  He 
asked  again,  if  they  thought  that  this  was 
an  evil  that  would  cure  itself?  Did  they 
think  that  people  would  be  made  happy  or 
quiet,  or  contented,  by  doing  what  they 
threatened  to  do  to-night,  in  rejecting  this 
most  reasonable,  this  most  proper  inquiry  ? 
If  they  refused  to  allow  this  House  to 
use  its  appropriate  functions  in  thus  in- 
quiring into  great  evils  alleged  to  exist, 
with  nothing  better  to  occupy  their  time 
— did  they  suppose  for  one  instant  that 
they  could  stay  or  moderate  the  agitation  in 
the  country  ?  He  trusted  that  they  would 
grant  to  his  hon.  Friend  what  he  asked,  and 
not,  by  a  refusal,  add  so  intensely  to  all  the 
elements  of  anger,  agitation,  and  complaint 
that  now  pervaded  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the 
agricultural  Members  should  declare  their 
opinions  and  the  grounds  of  the  vote  they 
should  give  on  this  occasion.  He  copgra- 
tulated  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport 
on   the   altered   tone   and  feeling  with 
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which  he  had  expresaed  himtelf;  for, 
whatever  difficulty  there  might  have  been 
in  replying  to  lus  speeches,  which  were 
always  deUvered  with  talent,  there  was 
not  now  the  additional  difficulty  of  endea- 
▼ounng  to  subdue  those  feelings  which 
were  invariably  engendered  by  acrimonious 
expressions.  If  he  were  persuaded  that  by 
going  into  Committee  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport,  they  could  in  any  degree 
further  the  interests  of  those  over  whom  it 
was  their  duty  to  watch  and  protect,  he 
(Mr.  Bankes)  should  willingly  support  the 
Motion,  even  although  he  might,  in  so 
doing,  be  charged  with  hypocrisy  for  at- 
tempting to  sympathise  with  that  class  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  He  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  any  such  charge  from 
speaking  in  that  House,  or  elsewhere,  the 
language  of  his  heart.  He  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  that  if  he 
could  see  any  chance  of  benefitting  by  the 
present  Motion  that  dass,  (which  he  ad- 
mitted were  not  at  present  in  that  state 
and  condition  in  which  he  would  wish  to 
see  them)  he  would  cordially  support  the 
proposition.  But  he  saw  no  benefit  that 
could  possibly  arise  to  them  from  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  Measure,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  saw  counter-balancing  inconve- 
niences and  evils  that  would  arise  affecting 
that  class  which  he  (Mr.  Cobden)  sought 
to  benefit,  and  therefore,  he  was  bound 
to  exercise  his  judgment  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  eloquent  appeal  made,  and 
would  give  a  decided  and  cheerful  vote 
against  the  proposition.  He  felt  satis- 
fied, that  the  immediate  consequence 
of  granting  a  Committee  would  be  the 
exciting  of  a  new  degree  of  anxiety 
throughout  the  country.  Anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  labourers  was, 
happily,  at  present,  subsiding,  and  he 
trusted  we  might  now  anticipate  that  se- 
curity which  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth said,  and  said  with  truth,  was  the 
chief  foundation  of  agricultural  prosperity. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth,  however,  in  looking  for  se- 
curity to  the  chance  of  realising  all  those 
bright  visions  which  he  and  other  eloquent 
persons  endeavoured  to  present  before  our 
eyes,  respecting  the  changed  order  of  things 
when  the  free  trade  system  would  be 
adopted.  It  was  that  very  change  which 
he  (Mr.  Bankes)  dreaded,  because  he  felt 
convinced  ic  could  not  produce  thpse  bene- 
fits predicated  of  it  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport.  Although  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  was  by  no  means 
such  as  he  could  wish«  he  could  yet  easily 


conceive  a  change  which  would 
their  condition  much  worse.    The 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  aiaeried  thiit 
the  Members  opposed  to  free-tmde  had 
been  lately  busily  engaged  in  rouaiog  up 
the  spirit  of  the  agriculturists  tbrou^mit 
the  oountry«  and  he  called  on  them  to  de- 
clare in  that  House  those  sentiments  whieh 
they  bad  so  boldly  pvodaimed  in  other  purto 
of  the  Empire.    He  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  could  boast  of  no  great 
share  in  raising  that  s^rit  which  bad  g^oe 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 
He  had  indeed  attended  a  meeting  oalled 
and  promoted  by  the  farmers  in  hie  own 
county.    He  had  been  invited  to  attend, 
he  had  gone,  and  having  listened  to  their 
proceedings  had  expreswd  his  hearty  eon* 
currenoe  in  their  sentiments,  and  that  was 
all  the  part  he  took  in  the  meeting.     He 
should  have  been  tax  from  being  a^hnmed 
if  he  had  taken  a  much  stronger  part  in 
it ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary.    He  was  glad  to  find  siidi  » 
spirit  manifested  by  that  dass  who  wetc 
said,  by  those  who  went  through  the  coun- 
try taunting  them^  to  be  a  base  and  subaer- 
vient  class,  who  had  no  opiniona  of  t)ieir 
own,  or  that  if  they  had  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  express  them*    They  were  also 
represented  as  having  opinions  contrary 
to  those  which   they   now    boldly  pzo- 
daim  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.    But  there  was  one  sentiment  im- 
puted to  him  and  the  other  agricultural 
Members  by  the  hout  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton—a  sentiment  which  they  entirely 
dinavowed-- he  meant  the  mistrust  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers.    He  had  freely  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  on  Measures  affecting 
the  agricultural  interest  in  former  Sessions 
of  Parliament,  and  had  yiven  his  vote  in 
accordance  with  those  opinions^  and  if  he 
felt  mistrust,  it  was  a  mistrust  of  his  own 
opinions,  when  in  tbusconscientiouslygtvii^ 
his  vote,  he  voted  not  only  against  the  Mi- 
nistry, but  also  against  large  miyoritiea 
of  that  House;   but  that  there  wm   a 
mistrust    of    Her    Majesty's    Ministers 
among   the  agrioulturista   he  hoped  was 
not  \£&  case.  He  might,  perhaps*  complain 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  that 
when  he  referred  to  those  parts  of  the 
Commissioners*   Beport  which  seemed  to 
militate  against  the  credit  of  the  county 
which  he  (the  hon.  Member)  had    the 
honour  to  represent,  he  should  not  also 
advert  to  those  parts  which  had  an  oppo- 
site tendency.    He  would  quote  from  the 
Report  some  passages    whidi    the   hon. 
Member  had  omitted*  Jt  was  thajrein  etated 
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«<Tb8t  ix^  PorsaUbirf  W9g98  are  higher  than 
IQ  a  Dei((hbouriqg  county ;  n^ar  Blandford  they 
^veras^  llf.  a  week.  The  practice  of  employ- 
ing labourers  by  the  job  is  exceedingly  cora- 
nipn,  even  where  constantly  employed  by  the 
same  master;  and^  in  addition  to  his  wages, 
the  labaorer  has  many  advantages — fuel  eai>- 
viagt  free,  and  often  at  isadueed  prioes,  cottage 
tometimef  at  very  low  rent,  and  noi  uufre- 
f  Hf  mly  on  largo  farms  rent  free«  while  many 
ftmnen  gi'Q  tbeir  regular  labourers  potato 
ground^  they  haying  in  most  cases  also  their 
master's  horses  to  ploufth  and  to  carry  home 
the  potatoes  whei^  au^.*' 

And  ip  another  part  the  Commissionen 
wd,  pp^ng  also  of  a  pafUh  nf ar  Bland* 

^  All  the  labourers  are  employed,  and  there 
IB  hardly  a  sufficient  number  of  bands ;  they 
gft  on  an  average  lis.  a  week.  A  great  many 
figva  housaa  rent  free,  saviDg  some  2/.  or  3/. 
P^  annilfn.  All  get  fMel  carriage  free,  some- 
iime«  at  ba)f  price,  and  potato  grounds  allow- 
ed the(9  according  to  their  fafnilies*" 

Pevbapi  b^  should  not  put  the  average 
mve,  eipecially  if  taken  ezcluaive  of  the 
mueellaneoua  advantages  alluded  to,  so  high 
aa  H<*  a  week ;  but  he  had  acted  fairly  in 
quoting  the  very  Report  which  had  been 
read  against  his  county,  and  he  would  re- 
quest those  who  desire  to  form  any  just  in- 
feiencB  from  the  contents  of  that  Report,  to 
have  the  kindness  and  the  fairness  to  read 
the  whole*  Undoubtedly  some  eases  had 
been  painfully,  though  not  improperly,  dis- 
cussed in  the  county ,  with  the  best  intentions 
doubtlesa ;  though  whether  with  the  best 
effects,  and  in  a  manner  most  conducive 
to  the  end  in  view,  be  might  be  allowed 
to  doubt  The  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne  had 
bcttn  referred  to  on  this  subject.  He 
was  an  honourable  and  excellent  gen- 
tleman ;  but  be  did  not  differ  in  pobtics 
ao  much  from  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton as  he  supposed  ;  and  it  was  some- 
what remarkable,  that  during  the  long 
xeign  of  that  party  in  power  whiob  agreed 
wi|h  that  hon.  and  rev.  Gentleman,  Mr. 
Osborne,  against  whose  character  he  would 
not  state  anything  derogatory,  did  not  pub- 
lish anything  on  the  subject  rS^enred  to.  He 
ha4  bad  occasion  previously  to  state  to  that 
gOAtleman,  in  bia  presence^  at  a  public 
aseeting,  Uiat  in  one  of  bia  publioationa 
theve  were  very  great  inaoeuraeies.  With 
re^ieot  to  soaae  of  the  worst  cases  of  those 
oottagest  which  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  animadv^iabn,  they  had  been  ol4 
poor  boihsaa,  and  the  Commissioners  tol4 
the  parishioners  to  sell  them,  or  otherwise 
dia|pQse  of  them*  but  no  rate  could  be 
kwad  to  lapvr  theoiivthal  was  ana  of  the 


evils  arisiog  from  the  New  Poor  Law; 
and  with  every  wish  to  ophold  that  law,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  there  should  be  great 
changes  in  it  before  it  could  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  county  he  re- 
presented*-a  county  which  certainly  bad 
suffered  more  than  it  gained  by  the  adop» 
tion  of  that  law.  He  would  r^uest  the 
hon.  Members  for  Stockport  and  Durham 
to  learn  the  real  nature  of  the  property  in 
question,  before  they  made  such  sweeping 
charges  as  they  had  made  that  night.  It 
often  happened  that  where  a  village  noroi* 
oally  belonged  to  a  landlord*  he  had  no  right 
whatever  to  a  great  proportion  of  it.  In 
Dorsetshire  a  system  of  life  leases  had  been 
universal  J  and,  although  worn  out  with 
respect  to  farms,  it  was  not  so  with  respect 
to  cottages.  The  village  in  which  he  re- 
sided bad  been,  whether  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  he  knew  not,  but,  at  all  events,  it 
had  been  brought  into  a  very  prominent 
point  in  geography  compared  with  what  it 
used  to  hold  in  these  kingdoms ;  it  had  now, 
by  the  literary  labours  of  themselves,  or  of 
some  of  their  allies,  attained  some  degree 
of  celebrity.  It  had  been  stated,  that  in 
this  village  there  were  to  be  found  a  number 
of  cottages  very  good,  and  also  a  number 
excessively  bad.  And  this  was  perfectly 
true.  The  writer  intended  this  statement* 
no  doubt,  as  an  attack  upon  him,  but  he  had 
missed  his  aim,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
good  cottages  were  his,  and  the  bad  were  not. 
He  had  wished  to  purchase  the  bad  cot- 
tages, but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  and 
this  was  the  real  state  of  the  case  with 
regard  to  this  village.  He  contended,  that 
it  was  most  unfair  to  say,  that  the  land- 
owners were  in  all  cases  responsible  for  the 
present  condition  of  the  poor,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  in  many  cases.no  power  to 
remedy  that  condition )  and,  without 
showing  that  they  possessed  such  a  power^ 
it  was  both  crud  and  unjust  to  fix 
upon  them  such  an  imputation  —  an 
imputation  which,  if  they  had  the  power 
of  applying  a  remedy,  and  did  not  exercise 
it,  he  admitted  would  be  just.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  had  defied  any  one 
to  name,  not  a  dass,  but  any  individual, 
who  had  been  injured  by  free-trade,  and 
he  aooepted  the  challenge.  He  would  name 
not  an  individual*  but  a  whole  dass,  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  adoption  of  free- 
trade  princiides-<»and  that  was  the  class 
of  hand-loom  silk  manufacturers  of  London. 
The  evidence  before  the  Committee  which 
sat  on  the  suljea  in  the  year  18S1  or  32, 
of  which  |,he  was  a  member,  and  before 
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which  Committee  the  hon.  Member  for  Bol- 
ton took  a  prominent  pnrt,  proved  the 
ruinous  effect  of  free-trade  legislation  on  a 
once  prospering  branch  of  manufacture. 
And  it  was  no  satisfactory  answer  to  him, 
and  certainly  no  consolation  to  those  who 
suffered,  to  be  told  that  this  manufacture 
never  ought  to  have  been  established. 
Here,  then,  was  a  large  class  whose 
industry  had  been  ruined  by  the  effects  of 
free-trade ;  but,  without  such  an  instance 
to  guide  him  with  respect  to  the  admission 
or  non-admission  of  foreign  com,  he  could 
only  say,  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  hb 
support  to  the  protection  which  the  present 
laws  gave  to  the  agriculture  of  this  coun- 
try. He  had  already  stated  the  reasons 
which  should  induce  him  to  oppose  the 
present  Motion,  and  he  supposed  it  was 
brought  forward  in  its  present  shape,  be- 
cause, otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  have  obtained  for  it  the  support 
of  advocates  of  a  fixed  duty,  and  of  no  duty 
at  all.  These  parties,  no  doubt,  found  the 
shape  in  which  the  Motion  had  been 
brought  forward  a  convenient  one.  For 
his  own  part,  however,  he  should  give  it 
his  most  decided  opposition. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  that  when  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  introduced  this  motion  sat 
down,  he  felt  convinced,  that  if  party  feel- 
ing could  be  driven  out  of  that  House  for  a 
single  evening,  there  would  be  an  unani- 
mous assent  to  his  proposal.  He  believed 
that  his  hon.  Friend's  statements  were  per- 
fectly accurate — that  they  were  altogether 
unanswerable;  but  whatever  the  fate  of 
the  motion  might  be  in  the  House,  he  was 
well  assured  of  the  reception  it  would  have 
in  the  country.  He  should  not  have  risen, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  since  his  hon.  Friend's ;  and  yet 
there  was  really  a  great  difficulty  in  finding 
anything  in  them  which  had  touched  the 
question  before  the  House.  Nothing  was 
more  reasonable  than  that  an  inquiry 
should  take  place  whether  the  Com  Laws, 
or  protective  duties  generally,  were  bene- 
ficial to  the  tenant-farmers  and  to  the 
farm-labourers  of  this  country.  Now,  it  was 
quite  true  that  the  question  of  sugar  and  of 
coffee,  and  it  might  be  of  timber  and  other 
articles,  might  come  under  the  consideration 
of  such  a  Committee ;  but  he  owned  that 
the  main  object  was  to  show  the  effect  upon 
these  two  classes  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  operation  of  that  law  which  was  passed 
avowedly  to  give  those  two  classes  protec- 
tion. The  importance  of  this  inquiry  was 
admitted  by  all.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
thought  th9t  a  rep^  of  the  Corn  Laws 


would  produce  great  disasters  to  the  agri- 
culture of  this  country,  and  to  all  connected 
with  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  out  of 
doors,  whilst  some  thought  with  him, 
others,  and  it  might  be  the  majority  of  the 
tenant-farmers  and  of  the  owners  of  land, 
joined  in  those  fears.  He  and  his  friends^ 
however,  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  free- trade  ;  thej 
believed  that  to  be  the  only  just  and  true  prin* 
ciple  on  which  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  carried  on.  Were  there  none 
out  of  doors  who  thought  with  them  ?  Let 
them  not  think  because  in  that  House  they 
were  few  in  number,  that  they  were  few 
everywhere  else.  The  principle  he  advo* 
cated  was  espoused  by  millions.  If  they 
wanted  proof  of  this  he  would  give  it  De- 
putations had  waited  on  the  Government^ 
not  from  the  manufacturing  districts  only. 
500  deputies  had  asked  the  Government 
to  consider  this  question.  Petitions  had 
been  presented  to  that  House,  in  one  year, 
signed  by  500,000,  by  a  million  the  next, 
by  a  million  and  a  half  the  third,  and  by 
two  or  three  millions  the  fourth  ;  but  all 
these  Petitions  were  cared  little  about. 
There  was  a  subscription  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  of  5,000i.  to  the  funds  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  That  subscrip- 
tion rose  in  the  second  year  to  12,000i!.,  in 
the  third  year  to  50,000/.,  and  in  this  year 
the  League-fund  was  rapidly  approaching 
100,000/.  This  proved  nothing  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  principle,  but  it  showed  the 
growing  feeling  whi^h  pervaded  all  classes 
in  this  country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  charged 
them  with  inciting  the  population  to  vio- 
lence and  insurrectionary  movements,  and 
one  Gentleman,  who  was  Member  for 
Warwickshire  and  a  magistrate  of  that 
county,  as  he  had  heard,  had  stated  in  that 
House,  and  he  had  certainly  stated  at  two 
meetings,  that  he  could  prove  chaiges 
against  them,  and  that  facts  had  come  to 
his  knowledge,  and  of  which,  as  a  magis- 
trate, he  was  cognisant,  which  showed  the 
guilt  of  some  men  who  were  connected 
with  the  League.  If,  as  a  magistrate,  the 
hon.  Member  knew  these  facts,  he  (Mr. 
Bright)  said,  that  he  was  an  accessory  to 
the  facts  and  to  the  crime  if  he  had  con«* 
cealed  them  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. It  would  have  been  much  more 
becoming  in  him  as  a  magistrate  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  possessing  this  in« 
formation,  to  have  given  it  to  the  Govern* 
ment,  than  to  have  made  these  charges  at 
meetiDgBi  ftt  which  only  one  p^y  was  pre* 
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sent,  and  at  wbich  only  one  partv  was 
allowed  to  be  heard.  It  might  be  that  he 
and  his  friends  excited  the  people ;  he  never 
denied  that  they  did  excite,  and  they  should 
continue  to  excite  the  people.  The  pamph- 
let which  had  been  quoted  of  the  Rev.  O. 
Osborne,  threw  a  little  insight  into  what 
was  meant  by  the  charge  of  exciting  the 
people.    It  was  there  stated  :— 

**  On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer has  been  restrained  by  every  possible 
means,  discouraged  in  every  possible  way 
from  any  attempt  to  set  forth  the  griev- 
ances of  his  condition ;  nay,  further  than  this, 
does  he  find  a  friend  in  any  Gentleman  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  who  may  seek  to  bring  to 
light  any  act  of  injustice  or  oppression  towards 
him,  that  friend  is  immediately  met  on  all  sides 
with  remonstrances  against  what  is  called 
'setting the  men  against  the  masters,'  with,  in 
many  instances*  serious  expostulations  on  the 
danger  of  driving  the  labourers  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence." 

No  man  could  go  into  the  manufacturing 
or  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  address  any  multitude  of  people, 
however  mild  might  be  his  language— if 
he  told  the  truth,  and  if  he  pomt^  out 
how  those  sufferings  were  caused  by  the  acts 
of  that  House— but  he  must  excite   dis- 
eontent.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
tell  him  of  any  evil  which  had  met  with  a 
remedy  till  discontent  had  been  excited, 
there  might  be  a  prospect  of  removing  this 
evil,  although  he  and  others  might  remain 
at  home,  and  cease  to  agitate  upon  such 
to[nc8  as  these.  He  and  his  Friends  charged 
Gentlemen  opposite  with  gross  exaggera- 
tion, and  with  wrong-doing,  for  the  most 
part,  with  their  knowledge.     He  was  not 
satisfied  with  their  policy,  and  their  own 
minds  were  unsettled  with  respect  to  it. 
He  found*  that  at  a  recent  meeting  at  York, 
held  for  the  defence  of  protection,    one 
gentleman  spoke  of  the  fatal  bias  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  free  trade,  and  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  whilst  it  was  acknowledged  on  all 
hands,  that  the  agricultural  interest  could 
not  be  surprised  at   anything  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Queen's  Government    might    da    How, 
then,  was  this  question  to  be  settled  ?     All 
that  his  hon.  Friend  asked  was,  for  a  fair 
inquiry,  and  there  could  be  no  tribunal  more 
fair  than  that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend. 
He  was  not  anxious  that  members  of  the 
League  should  he  members  of  that  tribunal ; 
he  was  wiUing  that  there  should  be  a 
ma{ority  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  the 
witnesses  to  b«  fxamined  Aould  be  the 


landowners  and  the  farmers  of  the  country. 
His  hon.  Friend*s  case  was  based  ou  facts 
and  experience ;  that  of  his  opponents,  on 
anticipation  of  future  evils  if  the  Com 
Laws  were  abolished.  He  was  prepared  to 
show  that  the  Com  Laws,  since  1815,  had 
been  a  continual  fraud  on  the  farmers  of 
this  country.  In  1815,  they  were  told  that 
corn  would  be  80^.  a  quarter.  The  evi- 
dence  given  before  the  Committee  of  1814, 
was,  that  if  prices  went  below  80s.  it  would 
be  ruinous  to  cultivation.  From  1815  to 
1841  or  1842,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
had  not  been  more  than  60s.  a  quarter: 
yet  that  had  been  the  time  during  which 
leases  had  been  taken.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wiltshire  had  declared  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  rents  could  be  paid  if  prices 
were  not  higher.  Although  the  average 
price  had  only  been  595.,  the  rent  of  land 
had  increased ;  it  was  said,  also,  that  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivadon,  whereas 
more  land  had  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  it  was  further  said,  that  the  la^ 
bourer  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ, 
which  could  not  be  the  fact  if  more  land 
had  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Every 
prophecy  of  the  agricultural  soothsayers  of 
1814  had  been  unfulfilled,  and  he  might 
argue  from  this  with  regard  to  their  future 
prophecies,  that  they  would  not  be  worth 
more  than  the  past.  He  had  before  him  a 
short  report  made  to  an  agricultural  society 
at  Barnstaple  in  1821,  in  which  it  was 
said: — 

^That  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
55th  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  has 
not  answered  the  intention  of  the  Parliament 
that  passed  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  generally 
conceived  at  the  time  of  enactment,  that  the 
effect  of  the  law  would  be,  to  secure  to  the 
grower  of  com  a  price  of  80s.  a  quarter  for 
wheat,  43s.  for  barley,  and  27s.  for  oats,  on 
the  average  crop;  whereas  the  crop  of  last 
year  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceeded  an  average 
one,  and  the  present  prices  of  grain  are  now 
but  little  more  than  half  those  contemplated  to 
be  afforded  by  the  Act." 

He  could  show  that  the  farmers  did  be- 
lieve that  Act  would  give  them  a  price  of 
80s.  a  quarter.  He  need  not  go  fiilly  into 
their  prophecies  in  other  matters,  which 
had  been  equally  well  verified.  It  was 
prophesied  of  wool  as  it  was  now  prophe« 
sied  of  com.  Every  prophecy  had  been 
falsified  by  the  event,  and  the  wool  farmer 
of  this  country  acknowledged  that  for  many 
years  past  they  had  been  more  prosperous 
than  the  cultivators  of  wheat  He  pre- 
sumed that  there  was  one  point  on  which 
all  were  agreed,  that  the  Com  Laws  were 
1  not  passed  to  b^efit  trade— thitt  the  am* 
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phfmlf  of  Liverpool  and  the  manuimetuTen 
of  l«td«  were  aol  benefited  hy  them.  But 
if  ^hey  were  prejudicial  to  the  manufac- 
tqfers  and  the  merchant!,  they  must  in  |he 
long  run  he  prejudicial  to  the  fanneri. 
When  they  talked  of  Mven-nbths  of  the 
population  as  agriculturists,  where  did  they 
get  their  information  }  He  might  asfc^ 
where  did  they  live  ?  Such  proportions 
existed  only  in  hou.  Merohen'  imagina* 
tiona*  He  knew  not  why  the  Census  Re- 
turns had  not  been  as  yet  plaoed  on  the 
Table.  If  they  were,  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  ^bat  the  tenant-farmers  were  not 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu- 
latiiHiy  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the 
farm  jabourani  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
flf  wheat  were  not  more  than  one  per  cent. 
He  wes  not  speaking  of  the  whole  agrieuL- 
lunl  lahoureii«  It  was  a  statement  which 
he  could  not  prove  till  the  Returns  were 
on  the  TaUe^  and  then  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  satisfy  their  euriosity,  and  see  whe- 
ther be  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  estimate. 
What  was  t&  oondition  of  the  tenant* 
Aurmem  end  of  the  fam^hibourerB  ?  They 
had  bad  the  Com  Iaws  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  yet  th#  result  had  been 
as  appalling  as  had  been  stated  that  even- 
ing without  contradiction.  He  advised 
him.  Gentlemen  who  went  to  agricultural 
meetin§pi»  not  to  continue  this  deception. 
They  might  theniselves  be  the  victims  of 
deception'  He  fo|ind  one  of  the  Membera 
for  Haddingtonshire  stated,  that  wheat, 
under  a  ^stem  of  lvee-trade«  could  be  sold 
in  this  oountry  for  20r,  a  quarter.  If  this 
woe  true,  it  was  only  a  proof  of  a  oreater 
wrong  done  to  their  country ;  but  It  was 
not  true,  and  the  hon.  Member  must  have 
been  profoundly  ignorant,  or  9omething 
worse,  when  be  made  that  statement 
Thep  the  hon.  Meipber  for  Peebleshire  had 
turned  a  preat  propbeti  and  at  apotber 
great  meeting,  efier  saying  this,  that,  and 
the  other  would  happen,  he  had  said  nothing 
of  any  benefit  that  accrued  tp  the  fiirmers 
by  the  present  syst^n.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  Uie  horoufffa  of  Haddington 
had  made  some  most  extraordinary  revela- 
tieos  with  respect  to  die  c^rations  of  the 
Com  Laws.    He  said  th^t^— 

"  The  farmers,  so  long  as  they  are  protected, 
will  spend  their  iponey  Isrgely  in  the  employ- 
ment of  laboifr,  and  they  will  pay  high  wages, 
and  they  will  not  confine  themselves  to  labour, 
lor  they  will  increase  generally  in  their  means 
of  f  xpeaditure.  They  wiU  find  out  new  luxu- 
ries, and  they  will  thus  spend  their  money 
among  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns,  so  that  the 
ympvt^  of  lOl  chi9s«f  will  he  i  vured  through 


the  reasonable  deipiifid  of  the  agiio^iistfiw 

protection. '' 

What  wall  this  but  aasertiiig  that  when 
they  h^d  overtaxed  him  for  i&  food  they 
had  sMpplied,  they  would  buy  %  iMgef 
quantity  of  his  goods,  wbereae,  they  wcm 
buying  his  goods  with  his  own  peppeety. 
There  were  pth^  expressiims  hetspying 

Beat  carelesmess  en  the  pert  of  hen. 
epibers  whp  uttered  thefp.  At  a  pieet- 
ing  holden  at  Framlingbam  in  Ee^t  jipf- 
folk,  it  was  said  that  the  object  of  thp  ftwe- 
traders'* was  to  bring  down  the  prion  of 
labour  in  this  country  to  the  lev4  of  the 
wages  paid  on  the  Continent.*^  He  had, 
he  believed,  undisputed  authority  ibr  say- 
ing that  the  three  gentlemen  whq  sfU  pt  ^o- 
merset-hopse  end  who  were  pot  mpppse^  to 
overflow  with  the  milM  of  human  hmd««P> 
could  pot  diaoDvef  my  mode  by  which  thef 
could  keep  a  man  in  health  without  going 
to  a  dreater  expense  than  a  labourer  ooum 
aSiwd  el  hi4  own  home.  Was  then  epy- 
thing  worse  than  this  on  any  part  of  the 
Continent?  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Kvh 
eudbnghtshire  were  in  the  Hppw  he  weuU 
call  his  attention  to  what  wee  tpid  }dm  ee* 
cently  by  a  large  iermeir  ip  tbet  eoupt^-in- 
that  fpr  a  pineteen-fieet  draip,  thirty  inehps 
deep,  end  eighteen  inches  wide,  thlPU^  e 
hard  soil,  the  party  finding  spadf>,  hem? 
mer,  pich-pxe,  and  crowwr,  he  would 
pay  only  a  sum  of  three  pence  ^ 
It  would  be  a  good  day's  work  if  p  Ip- 
bourer  could  cut  four  of  Uiem  ip  a  dfor  end 
earn  U.  The  efl^ct  of  this  was  very  9^ 
tain«  He  would  take  only  an  eitiaet  from 
The  Time$  of  Febrppiy  14,  in  wbi^b  it 
was  thus  stated  :-^ 

'*The  village  of  Oharlton-on-Otmoor,  situ* 
ate  within  a  few  miles  of  Oxford,  has  Utterly 
been  the  scene  of  several  very  lawless  pro- 
ceedings. Some  of  the  labourers,  for  want  ot 
employment,  have  been  driven  to  the  Qioester 
Uaipn  Workboesei  which  has  caused  a  gre^t 
deal  of  ei^citement  and  dissatisfaction  in 
the  ipinds  of  those  remaining.  Seven^ 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  have  had 
their  windows  broken;  and  on  the  night 
of  the  26th  of  January  three  ploughs  were 
destroyed,  by  cutting  them  to  pieces.  Bach 
plough  belonged  to  a  difiereat  fermet  of 
the  village,  A  paper  was  left  on  one  of  them, 
with  the  following  written  on  it ; — *  A  full  belly 
does  not  know  wh^|  an  empty  ope  feeU-*  " 

And  he  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  accustomed  to  feed  well,  and  to  par- 
take of  roeny  more  luiuries  than  were 
perhaps  conducive  to  beelth,  insteed  of  eoQ- 
sidering  this  question  as  ope  of  party  would 
esk  themaelvee  whether  it  were  apt  their 
duty  to  ^vly  a  imaedy  to  the  diiooateot 


wUdi  «Mled   in    Scodaod, 


in  soouaoa,  wbicb  had 
hand  plooo  in  Walet*  wbicb  bad  spread 
iUelf  thiou^  tbe  southern  counties  of 
England,  and  in  a  still  more  terrible  form 
in  Ui9  country  with  respect  to  which  there 
bad  i«aently  baen  great  discussion.  A  gep- 
tleman*  who,  at  a  former  BucUngbammire 
meeting,  had  declared  that  tbe  peasantry 
rajc^cdin pototoes,  bad  mqre  recently  de- 
cUredi  that  '*  there  was  now  no  cry  from 
the  labour  market  in  tbe  rural  districts ; 
that  tha  people  were  employed,  and  that 

K visions  wem  cheap/'  But  he  bad  before 
I  a  letter,  written  by  a  clergyman  of 
Bicesterj  to  this  Dr.  Manbam.  which  gave 
account  of  several   families  he   had 
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viaitedj  and  whose  income  was  far  less  for 
the  whole  week  than  many  bon.  Members 
of  that  House  spent  uselessly  in  a  day.  In 
one  ease  tbe  man  had  a  wife  and  fire  cbiL 
dren,  bis  wages  were  9;.  aweek,  and  de- 
ducting bouse  rent  and  coals  there  remained 
Is.  0^  per  head  per  week  for  each  of  the 
family*  In  another  case,  the  wages,  de- 
ducting ooals,  allowed  lO}^/,  each  per  week 
for  a  family  of  eight  persons.  In  another 
case,  •  man  bad  a  wife  and  a  large  family, 
iwd  was  out  of  work'  He  need  not  enter 
into  the  particukrs  of  their  sufferings ;  suf- 
fice it  to  si^,  the  wife,  who  worked  at  lace 
making,  wh^  she  was  visited  by  a  member 
of  the  clergyman's  familyp  was  found  to 
want  the  means  to  purchase  fuel,  and  was 
Atting  in  bed  at  noon-day  to  keep  herself 
warm,  and  continuing  her  work.  This 
dsfgymm  aim  stated, 

^*  I  have  just  called  upon  two  famiUcs,  who 
are  ia  a  state  of  gieat  destitution  and  wretcbed- 
neis.  The  men  are  able  and  williDg.to  work,  but 
they  cannot  get  employment.  Tliey  were  boiU 
iogtuinips  for  dinner,  and  had  Dothing  else 
which  they  conld  eat.  Think,  sir,  of  two 
families,  or  fourteen  persooB,  dining  on  boil, 
ed  turnips.  Your  '  oatmeal  and  potatoes ' 
weald  be  a  wcloome  meal  to  them  t  I  have 
jnat  net  aoodier  abtCi-bodied  man,  who  has  a 
wife  and  five  cbiidreo ;  be  has  been  out  of 
work  for  sixteen  weeks.  His  daily  and  only 
employment  is  to  stand  in  tbe  streets  watching 
to  see  if  any  person  will  employ  him  to  carry 
coals  into  the  coal-house." 

He  added  that  many  of  the  houses  he 
visited  bad  next  to  no  furniture  ;  "  how 
the  poor  creatures  live  is  to  me  a  mystery." 
And  so  it  would  be,  he  believed,  to  any 
one  else.  The  hon»  Member  for  Berk- 
afaire  was  in  the  House,  and  he  found  in 
a  paper  with  which  he  was  connected  the 
following  stotement  of  the  poverty  in  Wilt 
shire  •••^ 

The  poverty  of  tbe  labeurer,  arising  from  a 
bad  qrnem  of  brmiogi  is  lamentable  to  CQn< 


template  ;  they  only,  who  have  been  masters 
of  well-paid  labourers,  as  well  as  of  men  who 
only  receive  the  miserable  pittance  of  7s.  or 
8s.  per  week,  can  fully  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  by  making  work  as  plan* 
tifol  here  as  in  ether  parts  of  tbe  kiagdpm* 
The  injuriousness  ef  a  system  that  cieatas  «e 
little  labour  is  most  apparent  by  a  oomparisep 
of  the  different  states  of  the  labo^rer  in  tbf 
north  and  the  south  of  England.  In  every  re- 
spect the  Wiltshire  labourer  has  the  disadvan- 
tage ;  moft  of  his  necessary  wants  ar^  dearer ; 
land  is  generally  let  to  him  at  a  higher  rate 
than  to  the  farmer ;  his  house  often  Gomfort- 
less  and  confined,  even  to  indecency]  his 
wages  barely  suffieieot  to  find  bis  fiunily  with 
food." 

He  would  not  trouUe  tbe  House  witb 
many  more  extracts.  He  weald  qtmte  ene, 
a  report  of  the  Adienden  Petty  Sessions,  om 
Monday,  January  19  }-* 

"  Present,  T.  T.  Bernard  and  John  Stone 
Esqrs.,  and  the  Rev,  Thpmas  Martyn.-t- 
Charles  Godfrey,  a  young  married  man  ef 
Brill,  was  charged  by  Mr,  Riohaid  Masifesd 
steward  to  C.  8.  Rioketts,  Esq.,  with  kaviag, 
on  the  and  ef  January,  at  Dortoo,  out  a  branab 
from  a  maiden  ash  tree,  the  property  of  Mri- 
l^lizabetb  Sophia  Eicketu.    Joseph  Qantrip, 

? gamekeeper  to  Mr,  EickeltSi  proved  ibe  oU 
ence.  Godfrey  did  not  deny  the  charge.  He 
said  he  knew  the  wood  was  not  his,  but  he  was 
without  firing.  Coal  was  Is.  td.  per  cwt.  at 
Brill.  He  had  asked  his  empieyer  te  flbtch  him 
some  from  the  wharf,  and  to  slop  ts.  a  wedi 
for  it,  but  he  would  not  de  so.  He  was  ealv 
paid  6$.  per  week  for  his  work,  out  of  whieb 
he  had  to  provide  all*  His  wife  was  expect- 
ing to  be  confined  every  hour.'' 

It  would  have  been  tboa||bt,  that  this 
intimation  would  have  haa  some  e&et 
apon  the  magutrates  with  4  dergynan 
amongst  them,  but»<- 

<<The  Bench  said,  if  such  offences  as  this, 
cutting  a  maiden  ash  twig,  were  allowed  to  go 
unpunished,  there  would  soon  be  an  end  to 
the  rights  of  property.  Coovii^ted  i  ordered 
to  pay  Is-  damage,  IQs*'  fine,  and  16s-  costs— 
in  default  of  payment,  one  month's  imprison- 
ment.' The  Bench  offered  to  give  the  prisoqer 
time  to  pay  the  money,  but  he  said  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  pay  it.  He  was  conse« 
quently  eommittsd." 

When  they  fbund  such  needless  hard- 
ships as  these  inflicted  on  a  man  who  earned 
but  6s.  a  week  by  his  labour,  and  who 
was  sent  for  four  weeks  to  gaol  for  a  erf  me 
so  trifling,  at  a  time  when  his  wife  was 
about  to  8u£fer  the  greatest  trial  to  which 
her  sex  could  be  exposed,  he  considered  it 
a  scandal  to  every  man  in  court,  and  to  the 
Legislature  which  could  allow  such  scenes 
to  take  place.  He  must  say  that  such  a  punish- 
ment was  a  reproach  to  tne  man  indiopuniqh^ 
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ed  him,  and  to  the  Le^lature  that  allowed 
it  to  take  place.    What  could  they  expect 
from  that  man  when  he  came  out  of  gaol  ? 
Now,  to  speak  for  a  moment  of  the  farm- 
ers, and  he  would  not  have  done  so  hut 
that  he  had  a  document  which  his  hon. 
Friend,  the  Member  for  Stockport,  had  in- 
tended to  have  alluded  to,  but  had  forgot- 
ten.    It  was  a  statistical  abstract  of  fifty 
farms  contiguous  to  each  other,  without 
any  omusion,  within  a  circumference  of 
about  eighteen  miles,  taking  Burlesdon- 
bridge  as  a  centre,  showing  the  names  of 
farms    and  their    owners,   the   occupiers 
whether  as  owners  or  renters  in  the  year 
1815,  their  fate  and  that  of  their  families, 
with  the  names  of  the  occupiers  in  1843, 
comprising  the  twenty-eight  years  of  Com 
Law  protection,  passed  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  securing  steady  and  remunerative 
prices.    Ten  of  these  tenants  were  dead, 
and  their  children  had  become  labourers 
upon  the  parishes ;  nine  more  tenants  were 
sold  up  and  beggared ;  four  left  their  farms, 
of  whom  two  died  poor,  one  was  now  living 
in  reduced  circumstances,  and  the  other 
died  by  his  own  hand.     Of  the  remainder, 
a  few  were  still  occupying  their  farms, 
whose  circumstances  were  not  stated.   Ten 
only  of  the  fifty  tenants  were  known  to 
have  prospered.     Here  were  facts  which 
might  be  denied  if  they  were  deniable. 
He  would  hand  any  hon.  Gentleman  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  this  statement,  and  if  there 
were  any  Member  connected  with  Hamp- 
shire present,  he  might  have  these  facts 
and  investigate  them,  and  he  could  bring 
statements  as  appalling  as  this  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  to  show  that  it  was 
desirable  to  inquire  whether  the  Com  Laws 
were  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  evils  which 
the  agricultural  classes  had  for  so  long  a 
time  been  suffering.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  had  complimented  his  hon. 
Friend  near  him  upon  the  altered  tone  in 
which  he  had  spoken.     He  was  not  in  the 
House    when  that  hon.  Member,  on    a 
former  occasion,  had  spoken  with  respect 
to  his  own  favourite,  he  would  not  say 
pattern*  county,  but  he  did  not  then  get 
np  and  deny  the  statements  made  with 
respect  to  that  county.    It  was  fortunate 
that   the  report  was  before  the  House, 
although  the  production  of  it  reflected  dis- 
credit on  some  party.   When  a  Commission 
went  down  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
handloom  weavers  and  other  classes,  there 
was  unlimited  time  given  for  them  to  pro- 
secute tlieir  inquiries,  and  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  go  to  the  furthest  end  of  the 
island  nearly,  and  come  back  again^^and  go 


into  neighbourhoods  entirely  unoonnected 
with  the  objects  of  the  Commission.     Bot 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  of  In* 
quiry  into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
population,  the  sending  of  that  Commission 
afforded  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
authors  of  it  were  more  disposed  that  the 
inquiry  should  be  slurred  over,  than  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  and  searching 
investigation.    The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  iif  he 
had  anything  to  answer  for  in  this  matter, 
was  doubly  culpable,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  principal  town  of 
the  county  about  which  so  much  had  been 
said.     If  he  had  known  as  much  of  the 
efifects  of  the  Com  Laws  in  that  county, 
he    would   not   have   finished    a    speech 
with   a  peroration    imputing  everything 
bad    and    black    to    the    manufacturing 
districts,  and    representing    the    agricul- 
tural districts  as  manifesting  everything 
that  was  desirable  on  earth.    If  protection 
had  not  benefited  Dorsetshire,  he  could  not 
see    that  it  had    benefited  Lincolnshire 
which  was  certainly  in  a  better  position, 
but  Lincolnshire  had  fortunately  possessed 
some  landowners  who  were  men  of  or- 
dinary sense  and  enterprise,  and  they  had 
done  just  that  which  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  wished  to  do  for  the  manufacturing 
districts;  theyhad  endeavoured  to  turn  their 
proi)erty  to  the  best  advantage.    They  had 
cultivated  it  well— they  had  reclaimed  dis- 
tricts, which,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were 
sterile  and  barren  ;  they  had  siven  eveiy 
encouragement  to  lay  out  capitid ;  tibey  had 
tmsted  their  farmers,  and  their  fkrmershad 
tmsted  them.     It  always  gave  him  pain  to 
bear  any  landowner  or  farmer  attribute 
the  prosperity  of  Lincolnshire  to  the  Com 
Laws,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  due  to 
the  intelligence    of    the  gentlemen   and 
farmers  of  the  county.    It  was  not  owing 
to  protection,  or  else  why  had  not  protec- 
tion done  the  same  for  Dorsetshire?  Hie 
latter  county  had  a  population  of  168,013 
persons.     At   the  Michaelmas  quarter  of 
1843,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from 
the  Poor  Rates  in  that  county  was  19,821, 
or  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion.    He  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  what  he  could  say  to  that  ?  He 
was  sorry  that  the  noble  Lord  ^e  other 
Member  for  that  county  had  not  remained, 
after  hearing  the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Stockport,  to  take  part  in 
the  discussion.     It  further  appeared  -that, 
in  ten  years,  the  increase  of  the  population 
of  that  county,  if  it  continued  in  the  same 
ratio  as  at  present,  would  be  23^00,    If 
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there  were  no  more  farms  than  now,  he 
would  .  ask  him  where  the  sons  of  the 
fanners  would  obtain  farms*  and  where  the 
sons  of  the  peasant-labourers  could  obtain 
employment  ten  years  hence?  This  was 
not  a  question  of  party,  and  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  consider  it  of  more  import- 
ance than  merely  consulting  the  interests 
of  a  certain  class.  Nature  was  against 
them,  and  befoi|  long  this  question 
must  be  settled,  and  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be,  that  which  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  now  proposed.  A  sup- 
porter of  this  present  Com  Law,  on  being 
asked  if  he  thought  that  the  present  Com 
!Law  would  last  for  ever,  said  no ;  it  roust 
be  repealed  when  the  pressure  became 
strong  enough.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
that?  When  pauperism  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth,  and 
one-fourth,  and  when,  not  only  distress 
and  want  of  employment  stared  them  in 
the  face  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  but 
when  the  present  murmurs  of  the  aj^ricul- 
tural  districts  had  become  a  storm  before 
which  they  would  quail  and  tremble,  then 
they  would  repeal  the  Com  Laws.  Was 
it  not  better  now,  while  they  had  a  chance 
of  doing  it  with  something  like  grace,  to 
repeal  them,  than  to  let  the  repeal  be  ex- 
torted from  them,  as  it  must  inevitably  be 
at  last,  and  then  there  would  be  small 
thanks  due  to  them  for  having  given  it. 
What  would  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire do  with  this  population  some  years 
hence  ?  Would  he  tell  them  to  emigrate  to 
the  surrounding  counties?  But  were  not 
the  other  counties  in  the  same  condition, 
and  would  the  hon.  Member  tell  them  to 

Sdown  to  Lancashire,  to  that  dull,  manu- 
!turing  portion  of  the  country,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  ?  Were 
they  to  go  down  to  that  county,  where  it 
was  said  more  craelties  were  practised  than 
upon  the  Poles  who  were  sent  from  Russia 
to  Siberia  ?  They  could  not  come  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  for  they  had  stopped  the 
demand  for  labour  there.  Thetrade  of  these 
districts,  by  the  Cora  Laws  especially,  by 
the  Sugar  Laws  secondly,  and  by  other 
monopoHes,  was  crippled,  and  when  they 
came  to  that  House  and  asked  that  those 
evils  should  be  remedied,  they  had  on  a 
former  occasion  the  plea  of  slavery,  and  on 
that  occasion  they  had  from  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
speech,  the  most  extraordinary  that  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  it  must  be  a  bad  case,  in- 
deed, when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  make  a  better  speech  in  defence  of  it 
An  attempt  was  made  to  mystify  the  speech 


of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stock* 
port,  and  it  was  said  he  wanted  a  Commit* 
tee  to  inquire  into  the  peculiar  burthens 
falling  upon  land.  He  wanted  no  such 
thing ;  he  wanted  to  prove  that  the  Com 
Laws  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  farmers 
more  than  any  other  class.  On  almost 
every  conceivable  question  they  had  a  Com- 
mittee, and  on  this  question,  if  they  thought 
that  the  evidence  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Com  Laws,  they  would  have  a  Committee 
also.  They  had  a  Committee  on  agricul- 
tural distress  in  1836,  and  the  evidence 
was  so  much  against  this  law  that  the 
Committee  dared  not  report  such  evidence, 
because  the  result  would  have  been  a  call 
upon  that  House  to  take  steps  for  the  abo*. 
lition  of  that  protection  which  was  raining 
the  tenant  farmers  and  the  labourers.  The 
manufacturers  had  come  to  that  House  to 
tell  them  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
population  in  former  years,  and  they  would 
have  to  come  with  darker  tales  of  woe 
whenever  there  came  another  year  or  two 
of  deficient  harvests.  He  asked  the  House, 
whether  they  granted  a  Committee  or  not, 
did  they  believe  that  the  Cora  Laws  could 
be  maintained?  Did  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  believe  that  the  right  hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had 
such  a  fatal  bias  towards  free-trade,  could 
be  so  forgetful  of  the  interests  of  his  coun* 
try  as  to  persevere  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  law,  or  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  (jovernment,  who  had|  as 
it  were,  sprung  from  trade,  upon  which 
his  family  had  thriven,  would  stake  his 
credit  as  a  statesman  in  the  continuance  of 
a  law  which  was  laughed  at  by  all  intelli- 
gent men  abroad,  which  all  men  of  busi* 
ness  abhorred,  and  which  was  becoming  a 
subject  of  intense  hatred  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  intelligent  classes  of  this  country. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  refuse  the  Committee,  and 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  would  vote 
with  him ;  but  he  should  like  to  know  the 
question  which  could  be  proposed  in  which 
tbey  would  not  vote  with  him.  But  did 
they  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  was  soon 
coming  when  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stockport  and  himself  would  again  take 
their  tour  throughout  the  raral  districts  of 
this  country  ?  They  would  go  to  the  famaera 
and  tell  them  that  their  Landlords  had 
called  them  together,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  Government  for  relief  from 
the  distress  which  existed  amongst  them, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  them  precisely  as  they  were. 
They  would  tell  the  fanners  that  tb^  dazed. 
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not  (*oii)]^lafai  to  tliat  Houss  that  tbey  were 
distreflM-^nd  wby?  becnuie  the  free-^  I 
trade  qtiestimi  took  so  much  hold  upon  the  ' 
public  miodi  that  if  they  came  there  to  I 
eomplain  cf  agricultuml  diitress,  the  whole  I 
country  would  laugh  at  their  efforts  to 
relieve  it  without  setting  rid  of  the  Com  j 
Laws.  The  right  hon«  the  Chancellor  of ' 
the  Exchequer  could  not  find  a  tax  the  re-  I 
moral  of  which  would  relicTe  the  agricul- 1 
tural  interest,  and  he  could  give  no  more 
protection,  for  during  the  tears  they  had  | 
had  it>  ruin  and  calamity  had  spread  over  { 
the  whole  country.  They  would  say  fur-  ' 
ther,  that  their  landlords  had  told  them 
that  in  the  agricultural  districts  they  had 
exclusive  burthens  to  bear.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield  made  a  Motion  in 
that  Housoi  that  these  burthens  should  be 
inquired  into,  which  was  refused.  Why, 
they  would  not  even  tell  their  griefs.  The 
fact  Was*  thev  hod  no  case.  He  would  not 
say  behind  their  backs  those  things  which 
he  would  not  say  to  their  faces,  and  he 
aeknowledged  that  he  did  not  always  speak 
id  the  most  complimentaty  terms  of  them. 
He  repeated  that  they  had  no  case,  or  they 
would  have  given  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  a  Committee,  and  when  that  hon. 
Member  again  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  lAiare  the  same  fate.  They  might 
tell  the  fiirmera  that  they  had  asked  for  a 
Committee  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole 
eountry,  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  farmerv 
and  labourers  themselves,  that  the  Com 
Lawa  benefited  only  the  landowners,  and 
did  not  adnmoe  the  interest  of  any  class  in 
this  country  but  the  class  who  depended  on 
the  rent  of  land.  They  would  tell  them 
that  the  right  hon.  the  President  of  the 
Board  Of  Trade  got  up,  and  after  talking 
about  anythbg  else  but  the  Motion  before 
the  Housoi  stated  that  the  Government 
oduld  not  grant  an  inquiry,  and  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treaiurf  Beni^hes  fol- 
lowed him,  and  stated  also  that  from  one 
cause  or  another  they  eould  not  grant  the 
inqtiiry*  His  hoti^  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stoekport  would  not  have  brought  forward 
his  Motion  if  some  one  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Houie  would  have  done  so.  Why  did 
not  the  hon<  Member  for  Dorsetshire  do  it  ? 
Why  was  the  report  on  the  condition  of 
llie  agricultural  labourers  so  long  before 
the  House,  and  not  one  man  had  brought 
the  sub{eet  forward?  He  should  be 
ashamed  to  eaU  himself  a  Representative 
of  the  agricultural  interest  in  that  House, 
if  he  had  allowed  that  Mport  to  have  lain 
Oft  the  TaUe  fo  marly  iwelte  aosths^ 


and  not  have  brought  the  subject  before  the 
notice  of  the  country.  Now,  he  thoaght 
that  the  case  was  dear  as  it  stood,  that 
there  was  only  one  way  in  which  thia 
question  could  be  carried,  and  that  was  by 
making  it  thoroughly  known  to  the  coun- 
try. When  they  exposed  the  bad  princi- 
ples of  this  law,  they  exposed  also  the  most 
unwise  pdicy  of  the  Agricultural  Members 
of  that  House ;  and  passing  from  county  te 
county,  and  town  to  town,  the  constituents 
of  this  Empire  should  know  that  the  land- 
owners sat  in  that  House,  if  they  did  not 
do  so  with  an  express  desire  and  design, 
yet  they  did  sit  there  resisting  any  attempt, 
however  small,  to  affect  the  nrioe  of  the 
produce  of  land,  with  determined  opposi*  j 
tion.  and  maintaining  a  law  the  object  of  ^ 
which  was  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  rent, 
and  when  millions  throughout  the  country 
asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  vote  as  if  they  were  a 
corporation  sitting  thereto  support  their 
own  interests,  and  keep  up  Uie  rent  of 
land. 

Mr.  Newdigaie  rose  in  consequence  of 
certain  observations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere, 
upon  his  having  stated  that  the  Anti-Cora 
I41W  League  had  been  connected  with  the 
disturbances  of  1842  in  North  Warwick** 
shire,  and  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham,  who  said  that  be  (Mr.  New* 
dttate)  ought,  as  a  Magistrate,  if  possessed 
ofsufficient  evidence,  to  have  instituted  a 
prosecution  against  the  League.  He  beg- 
ged to  state  that  he  had  not  done  so,  be- 
cause he  had  been  acting  as  junior  magis« 
traie  with  the  then  acting  Lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county  (Lord  Aylesford^,  who  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Home 
Office,  and  cogninant  of  the  facts  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  said,  he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  had 
made  the  charee  of  fomenting  the  North 
Warwickshire  disturbances,  in  an  exclusive 
meeting.  He  (Mr.  Newdigate)  had  merelv 
repeated  m  the  statement  oomphdned  of, 
what  he  had  before  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  the  leading  members 
of  the  League  were  in  their  places  op« 
posing  the  Chekea  Pensioner^  Bill  in  a 
factious  minority  of  eight,  which  measure 
he  deemed  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
county  which  he  represented.  He  would 
read  the  passage  in  his  speech  at  Warwick, 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  complained. 

«  Thus  do  I  believe  the  origin,  the  extent, 
and  the  wealth,  of  the  League  mav  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  with  respect  to  its  eirect  upon 
tUi  ioiiiity  iji  piiUcalar;  I  win  mertiy  ttpeat 
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wlMt  I  bare  f  tated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  from  my  personal  experience  as  a  Magis^ 
trate^  I  have  reason  to  betiare  that  that  most 
dangerous  Association,  by  its  doctrines^  its 
IbodSy  and  its  agents^  was  mainly  instrumental 
in. fomenting  those  disturbances,  which  some- 
what more  than  a  year  since  obstructed  the 
trade,  interrupted  the  industry,  and  threatened 
tbe  peace  of  a  large  district  in  the  Northern 
divisloni  by  setting  those  classes  at  Tariance, 
whose  intereets  are  identical,  and  which  would 
otherwise  have  remained  happily  connected." 

The  hoii.  Member  complained  that  tbe 
Humes  of  tbe  Leacuera  to  whom  in  parti- 
cular he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  had  alluded, 
were  not  produced;  when  on  a  former 
oecasion  he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  had  been 
asked  for  these  names  in  the  House,  the 
bon.  Member  himself  Mr.  Bright  looked 
»  nneaey  thut  he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  thought 
it  right  to  specify  that  he  did  not  allude 
to  the  hon.  Member.  The  hon«  Member  for 
Bolton  had  asked  him  to  give  these  names, 
hut  he  had  told  the  hon.  Member  that  he 
waa  bound  not  to  do  so,  which  'was  the 
caee ;  hut  he  did  not  feel  bound  not  to  de* 
scribe  the  parties*  The  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  suneated  the  possibility  that  the 
parties  he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  alluded  io^ 
might  not  have  been  connected  with  the 
League ;  that  body  had  a  convenient  way 
of  avoiding  responsibility  bv  not  publishing 
the  names  of  its  executive  or  officers. 
When  application  Was  made  for  a  list  of 
such  persons  in  Manchester  and  at  iflie 
London  office  of  tbe  League  drenlar,  on 
Lis  (Mr.  Newdigste's)  part,  the  answer  waa, 
that  the  list  was  kept  by  the  Council, 
and  was  not  to  be  divulged;  he  (Mr. 
Newdigate)  had  however,  one  small  list 
containing  1,500  names,  which  had  been 
published  by  the  League,  as  their  100,000/. 
fund  Committee  list,  to  which  he  would 
hereafter  dntw  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  would  now  state  to  the  House,  as  evi«- 
dence  bearing  on  the  connection  of  the 
League  with  the  disturbances  of  1842,  that 
in  the  Covetdry  Herald  of  July  22nd, 
1842,  two  letters  appeared  as  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Anti-Com-law  Confer- 
ence, the  first  waa  dated  Goventrv*  July 
l4th  1842,  and  was  to  the  following  ef- 
fect :— 

"  My  dear  Sir,— t  thank  you  for  your  com- 
munication; I  think  you  will  have  another 
delegation  hotn  Coventry,  but  not  for  Repeal 
only.  The  people  here  are  ripe  for  a  struggle. 
We  have  to-iday  presented  a  requisition  to  the 
Mayor,  at  short  notice,  to  call  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  state  of  the  country.  He  has  done 
so,  and  we  meet  on  Tuesday.  Our  measures 
are  not  resolved  upeo^but  we  cannot  keep  the  I 


people  back ;  and  I  think  we  had  better  give 
the  reins  in  Aivour  of  dem^raoy.  Do  urge 
upon  the  League  the  propriety  and  poli<nr  of 
leading  the  people.  We  want  but  lefidera, 
and  we  will  do  anything  and  everything,  but 
the  masses  will  not  restrict  their  efforts  to 
Corn-law  Repeal — our  language  wUl  be,  de- 
nunciation of  the  aristocracy  and  class  legis- 
lation, and  defiance  to  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  I  shall  be  glad  of  die  Istest  in- 
formation  from  head  quarters,  that  our  mea*' 
sures  may  be  in  harmony  if  possible :  will 
you  write  on  Monday  night?  Above  all  im- 
press upon  the  delegates,  that  if  they  want  the 
people  at  their  back,  they  must  take  up  the 
Suffrage  Question,  without  that  their  efforts 
are  hopeless,  and  the  people  will  throw  them- 
selves upon  more  daring  and  reckless  leaders, 
"  I  am  your's  truly, 

"T.  S.  WHltTEit.'» 

And  he  (Mr.  Newdigate)  would  ask 
who  the  House  supposed  thin  Mr.  Whittem 
was?-— he  was  the  present  Mayor  of  Co- 
ventry. The  other  letter  read  at  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  Conference  was  as  follows:— 

''Dear  Sir,^I  have  deferred  replying  to 
yours  of  tbe  12th  olL,  in  order  that  I  might 
send  you  tbe  result  of  the  eaertions  which 
were  being  made  to  get  up  a  public  meeting. 
From  tlie  enclosed  hand-oills,  you  will  see 
that  we  have  met  with  a  most  signal  success. 
It  is  signed  by  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  the  town.  Tbe  Mayor  has  agreed  to 
preside ;  tbe  universal  cry  is  .t^hat  is  to  be 
done  neat ;  all  seem  to  agree  npon  the  necea* 
ffity  of  taking  some  decisive  course*  Why  do 
not  the  League  at  once  dedava  their  belief  in 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  obtaininpp  Justice  fh>m 
the  aristocracy,  and  their  determination  to  as- 
sist with  all  their  power  in  agitating  the  com- 
plete l^uffrage  Questiott?  Purify  the  Com- 
mons, let  them  be  in  reality  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  they  have  been  so  nominsUy 
long  enough,  all  parties  are  tired  of  their  mis- 
rule. The  Commons  House  must  be  made 
democratie,  the  spirit  of  tbe  age  demands  it; 
starving  thousands  demand  it.  Distress  here 
IS  increasing;  the  people  are  growing  exas- 
perated }  the  aristocracy  are  drawing  down 
upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  injured  mil- 
lions. Let  them  beware  in  time  ere  it  is  too 
late ;  We  expect  to  send  one  or  more  deptH 
ties  ttp  from  the  meeting. 

^l  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  truly, 

''J.B.BaowBTT.'' 

''  P.  A.  Taylor^  Esqi,  Jan.  ** 

Both  these  names  appeared  on  the  list  of 
the  100,000/.  Fund  Committee  of  tA  Anti- 
Com-law  League.  He  would  now  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  dates 
connected  with  those  circumstances.  Mr. 
Whittem's  letter  was  dated  14th  July, 
1842,  it  was  read  bv  the  Chairman  of  the 
Anti-CoKi'biw  Conferenoe  on  the  iStk  ef 
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that  month.  The  meetmg  to  which  those 
letters  referred  took  place  on  the  19th,  thej 
were  published  in  the  Coventry  Herald  on 
the  22nd ;  and  the  disturbances  in  North 
WarwicUiire  began  on  the  29th  and  30th 
seTen  days  subsMuent  to  the  publication 
of  those  letters.  There  were  three  persons 
whose  names  he  must  not  produce,  idl  of 
whom  could  be  identified  as  Leaguers,  who 
were  most  active  during  the  disturbances. 
One  of  these  persons,  whose  connection  with 
the  League  the  hon.  Member  doubted, 
and  who  took  a  leading  part  in  supplying  the 
agitators  and  strangers  connected  with  them 
whilst  in  Warwickshire,  was  elected  League 
delegate  from  Coventry  on  January  26, 
1842,  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham, 
and  spoke  in  that  capacity  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  on  the  9lh  of  February,  of 
that  year,  and  had  done  so  subsequently  in 
several  other  places;  some  of  his  speeches 
were  reported.  He  (Mr.  Newdigate)  would 
only  further  state,  that  it  appeared  in  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
held  in  Coventry,  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1842,  that  one  of  the  persons  connected 
with  the  Anti-Com-law  League  appealed 
to  the  Chartists  then  present,  that  they 
ought  not  to  interrupt  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solutions to  which  they  had  a^eed  the 
nieht  previous,  or  that  they  would  become 
liaole  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  he  (Mr.  Newdi- 
gate) appealed  to  the  House,  whether 
the  observations  with  reference  to  the 
Anti-Com-law  League  which  he  had  made 
last  Session  in  that  House,  and  subse- 
quently repeated  at  Warwick,  were  not  jus- 
tified? 

Dr.  Bororing  was  only  desirous  of  ut- 
tering a  sentence  or  two.  The  hon.  Geo. 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  brought 
forward  a  very  grave  charge  against  the 
Anti-Corn- Law  League.  He  had  stated 
that  they  had  sent  forth  incendiaries 
amongst  the  people  to  whom  might  be 
attributed  the  attacks  upon  property.  In 
his  place  in  the  House  be  had  requested 
the  hon.  Member  to  name  the  panies  to 
whom  he  attributed  these  gross  misde- 
meanours, but  the  hon.  Member  objected 
to  do  so.  He  had  also  spoken  to  him  pri- 
vately and  stated,  that,  connected  as  be 
was  with  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  he 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
individual  connected  with  that  body  had 
committed  this  oflfence;  but  the  hon. 
Member  still  refused  to  name  the  parties. 
The  hon.  Member  now  said,  that  he  could 
not  get  at  the  names  of  the  council  who 


composed  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leagae. 
There  could  ^be  no  difficulty  in  doing  so. 
If  he  subscribed.50/.  he  might  himself  be 
admitted. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Stanley  said,  that  althongh 
he  was  neither  a  Leaguer  nor  an  Anti- 
Leaguer,  he  felt  bound  to  support  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stock- 
port. He  had  listened  attentively  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  after 
the  temperate  manner  in  which  he  had 
stated  his  arguments,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  refuse  an  enquiry  which  was  called  for 
on  such  strong  grounds.  He  considered 
that  if  the  Corn  Laws  could  not'stand  the 
test  of  such  an  enquiry  as  was  called  for 
at  the  hands  of  intelligent  men,  they  were 
no  longer  entitled  to  the  support  which  he 
had  hitherto  given  them.  'By  Returns 
which  could  not  be  disputed,  he  found, 
in  the  county  which  he  represented,  one 
sixth  of  the  population  were  receiving 
parish  relief,  and  the  labourers  were  re- 
ceiving most  inadequate  wages.  Whilst 
this  was  the  case,  though  he  disagreed 
from  much  that  had  been  done  by  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  he  should  most 
cheerfully  give  his  support  to  the  present 
Motion. 

The  House  divided  :— Ayes  133;  Noes 
224:  Majority  91. 
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Acheson,  Visct. 
AgUooby,  H.  A. 
Aiosworth,  P. 
Aldam,  W. 
Bannerroan,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  ho.  C. 
Berkeley,  hn.  Capt. 
Beraal,  R. 
Bernal,  Capt. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Blake,  Sir  V. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
BrothertoD,  J. 
Browne,  hn,  W. 
Bailer,  fi. 
Bosfeild,  W. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Cavendish,  bo.  G.  H. 
Chapmao,  B. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Colbome,hn.W.N.R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
CoUios,  W. 
Cowper,  ha.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  0. 


Crawford,  W.S. 
Currie,  R. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
DawsoD,  hn.  T.  V. 
Denoistoun,  J. 
Divett,  £. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duocao,  G. 
Duncaonoo,  Visct 
Duodas,  Adm. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Ebriogton,  Visct. 
Ellice,  £• 
Ellis.  W. 
Elphiostooe,  H. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
GibsoD,  T.  M. 
Gill,T. 
Gisboroe,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  ho.  Sir  G. 
Grosveoor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Uatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B, 
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fiayter,  W.  G. 
lleathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollond^  R. 
fiorsman,  E. 
Howard,  ho.  C.W«G. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howick,  Visct, 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lan^toD,  J .  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Macaulay,rt.hn.T.B. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
BlitcbellyT.A. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Morrison,  J. , 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Nbrreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ord,  W, 

Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Plnmridge,  Capt. 
Protberoe,  £. 
Pulsford,  R. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rawdon,  CoL  . 
Kcardo,  J.  L. 
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Rice,  £.  R. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scott,  R. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Shelburne,  Earl  of 
Smith,  rt.  hu.  R.  V. 
Stand  ish,  C, 
Stanley,  hn.  W.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.V. 
Stock,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Strutt,  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W: 
Thomeley,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trelawney,  J.  S, 
Tufnell,  H. 
Tuite,  H.  M. 
Turner,  E. 
Villiers,  hn.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H, 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 
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Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Adand,  T.  D. 
A'Court,  Capt. 
Allix,  J.  P. 
Antrobns,  £• 
Arbuthnott,  hn*  H 
Arkwright,  G. 
Astell,  W. 
Bagot,  hn.  W. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Baillie,  U.  J. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hn.  W.  B. 
Barnngton,  Visct. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  M. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Botfield,  B. 
Bradshawy  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
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Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  L. 
Buck,  L,  W. 
Burrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Charteris,  hn.  F. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  li.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Cresswell,  B. 
Cripps,  W. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Damer,  hn.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawnay,  hn.  W.  H. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Dickenson,  F.  H. 
Dodd,  G. 

Douglas,  Sir  H. 
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Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Dowdeswell,  W. 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncombe,  hn.  A. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
Egerion,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Emlyn,  Visct, 
Escott,  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  hn.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Glynne,SirS.  R. 
Gordon,  hn«  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Goring,  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graliam,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greenaway,  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimstone,  Visct. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.  SirH. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heathcoate,  Sir  W. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Henniker,  Lord 
Herbert,  hn.  S. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  A. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Hornby,  J. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hussey,  A. 
Hussey,  T. 
Irton,  S. 

James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Johnston,  Sir  J. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knatchbull,rt.hn^irE. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightly,  Sir  C. 
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Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maclean,  D. 
McNeill,  D. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Marton,  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdigate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R, 
Peel,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,F. 
PoUington,  Visct. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pringle,  A. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Richards,  R. 
Rose,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Round,  C.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Rous,  hon.  Capt. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Russell,  C. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Sandon,  Visct. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shirley,  E.  Ji 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
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Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hn.T,B.C. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somefiett  Lord  Oi 
Sotheron  T.  H.  8« 
Spry,  i5ir  S.  T. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  E. 
Stewirt,  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  C« 
Sution,  hoil.  H.  M. 
T-ylor,  E 
Tennt-Dt,  J.  E« 
Thompson,  Mr*  Aid. 
Tollemioht,  Ji 
Trevor,  Hoo.  O.  IL 
Trotter,  J. 
Tyrelli  8ir  J.  T. 
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Varie,  Lord  U. 
Viviat,  J.  E. 
Wadditiffton,  H.  S. 
WaUh,  SirJ.  B. 
Wellesfey,  Lord  G.  *' 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
WilbrahalD^hoD.tt^D. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
WodehouM,  £. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worsley,  Lord 
Wortley,  hOn.  J.  8i 
Wyodhara,  Col.  C. 
Yorkei  hon.  £«  T. 
Young,  J. 

telIbAs. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
Bafingj  H. 


SuoAB  Im^oftTED.]  Mr.  Af.  Oibion 
moved  for  a  Return  showingr  th^  quantity 
of  Sugar  the  produce  of  British  posaes- 
aions  in  America,  the  Mauritius,  and  the 
Briiish  aettiemenli  in  India,  upon  which 
the  duty  chargeable  on  Britiab  plantatioto 
Sugar  wai  paid  *,  also  ihowing  the  quan- 
tity of  8up:ar  refititd  from  the  same,  which 
was  exported,  calculating  each  ton  6t  re- 
fined Sugar  io  exported  as  representing  21 
cwt.  of  raw  Sugar ;  also  the  quantity  of 
Molasses  upon  which  duty  was  paid,  cob- 
verted  into  its  equivalent  quantity  of  Sofar 
calculating  84  cwt.  of  Molasies  (0  re- 
present 9  cwt.  of  Sugar :  and  ihoW- 
ing,  from  these  data,  the  actual  quantity 
of  Sugar  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
United  Kingdomi  in  each  year,  from  1830 
to  1843. 

Sir  R.  Peel  could  not  consent  to  the 
Motion.  From  its  terms,  an  inference 
was  drawn  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester that  his  statement  oki  a  former 
evening  with  reference  to  the  subject  was 
not  borne  out  by  the  Official  Returns. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  give  every  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  but  he  could  not 
acquiesce  in  a  Motion  which  assumed  that 
a  certain  principle  of  calculation  was  a 
correct  one. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  one 
o'clocic, 

HOUSE   Of   COMMONS, 
Wednetdayt  March  13,  1844. 

MiKUTif.]     BIU&    J^tAHc-A^*-  Commmu  taddiwe. 
Pr<«rile.--l*-    MoDkUnd  RaUwsyat    tidlnburgh,   Ltfth, 
and  Onmtoo  RaUimy  t  lUnowgate  and  KnaraAorough 
RaUway. 
pBTiTioiia  PiSaSlrTiD.    By  Lord  Henaiker,  Mr.  Bur- 


rougher  aal  dthtf  Ml  Memben,  ttott  ISI 
aipimt  aat  Altemthm  hi  Che  Com  htWf»-9t^  Urn- 
dumta  (f),  respecting  Carriage  of  Goodt  by  RaSiiait^^ 
From  Twneelyn,  and  d  plaoee.  againtt  Union  of  Seat  ef 
St  Aiapfl  a&d  aail^.  — By  tiie  Solidtflt  Oaiiral.  ttdm, 
Exeter,  againit  Poar  Law  Amendment  BUl.*^flyllL 
Hawce,  horn  UaHtOl  (6).  for  ReduolMi  ST  Oaly  m 
Tobacat. 


CovRt  or  Arches  Bill.]    Mr.  Et» 
phinslone  :  In  moving  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Arches  Court  Bill  said,  I  can 
assure  the  House,  that  I  shall  be  as  bri^f 
as  I  can  in  explaining  the  object  I  ha¥t  in 
view.    The  House  is  aware,  that  tb«feare 
a  vast  variety  of  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
(amounting  to  upwards  of  300)  itk  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tha  country,  and  that  an 
appeal  lies  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
Courts,  and  afterwards  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  which  latter  Court  is  tha  saprtme 
Ecclesiastical   tribunal.    For  inltanco  a 
Dissenter  may  be  dragged  before  some  pe- 
culiar or  Archdeacon's  Court,  for  nod-pay- 
ment  of  Church  Rates ;  having  no  means 
of  escaping  the  jurisdiction,  he  baa  to 
go  through  the  whole  expense  of  a  suit  io 
this  inferior  Court;   an  appeal  ia  thea 
made  to  the  Bishop's  Court ;  here,  again, 
the  same  prooe^N  of  paying  faes  Is  to  ba 
gone  through.     Ultimately,  both  parties 
being  dissatisfied  with  decisions  in  Courts 
below,  an  appeal  is  made  to  tha  Court  of 
Arches,  and,  then,  It  is  probably  diacovarad 
that  the  whola  proaeedings  bava  baan  in 
regular  and  the  auit  ia  quashed.    It  may 
even  be  worse  than  this,  for  the  appeals 
may  ba  ott  sotoe  interlocutory  matter,  and 
then  tha  utifoftunate  party  has  to    go 
through    the  Courts  several  times.      It 
must  ba  obvious  that  this  system  eaaaaa 
great  expense  and  inconvanienee  to  the 
public.    Now,  I  propose  to  give  to  any 
party  who  may  be  lo  unfortunate  as  to  be 
entangled  in  these  inferior  Courts,  whe- 
ther plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  power  of 
declining  tha  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
Courts,  and  haviog  his  cause  heard  io  the 
Court  of  Archesi  a  Court  which  is  inva- 
riably presided  over  by  a  Judge  on  whoae 
learning  and  en  whose  judicial  AtneM  the 
public  can  rely.    At  the  sania  (ime^  if 
parties  prefer  to  carry  on  litigation  in  a 
Local  Court,  I  leave  them  at  parfaot  li- 
berty to  do  so*    The  principle  on  which 
this  Bill  ia  founded  has  been  approved  of 
by  every  parson  who  has  attempted  to 
amend  Bccleei&ftttcal  Courts,    tt  formed 
part  Of  the  priticlple  of  Lord  Brougham's 
Bill,  of  Sir  F.  Pollock's  Bill  in  1835,  of 
Lord  Cottenham*s  Bill  io  1836;  and  it 
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was  included  In  the  Bill  introducd  by 
my  Uarned  Priend  the  Judge  Advdcate  last 
year.  I  introduced  a  sintilar  measure  in 
the  course  of  last  Sesitoti.  My  learned 
Friend  (Df.  Nicholl)  objected  to  my  Bill 
last  year  (not  on  principle),  because  he 
said  it  was  Unnecessary,  oecause  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  determined  to 
carry  their  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill,  t 
ventured  to  tell  my  right  hon.  Friend  that 
I  Was  afraid  he  Would  not  be  a  true  pro- 
phet. If  Dr.  NIchdIl  had  not  interfered 
last  year,  this  desirable  improvement 
might  have  now  been  law.  If  my  right 
hon.  Friend  makes  the  same  objection 
this  year,  I  venture  again  to  say,  that 
it  is  impOMlble  to  say  what  may  be  the 
fate  of  Lord  Lyndhurst*s  Bill ;  and  that 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  reject  a  gbdd  mea- 
sure because  another  measure  may  be  pas-> 
sed.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  would  adopt  a  wiser  and  a 
more  pr&ctical  course,  if  he  really  wishes 
to  carry  into  effect  those  Improvements  in 
the  GccleliaStical  law,  of  which  both  he 
and  I  have  deen  the  necessity,  if,  instead 
of  endeavouring  in  one  Bill  to  make  great 
and  violent  changes  in  the  law,  changes 
which  excite  the  prejudices  of  some,  and 
the  interested  opposition  of  others— If, 
instead  of  introducihg  Bills  coiitalnlng 
upwards  of  100  clauses,  of  so  compli- 
cated  a  nature  that  the  best  lawyer,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  HoUse,  cannot  venture  (o 
predlet  wh^t  their  ^operation  would  be  on 
the  general  law  of  the  land— if  he  were 
gradually  and  safely  to  intreduce  specific 
remedies  fbr  the  different  grievances  which 
may  be  pointed  out  by  the  voice  of  the 
public^  I  will  only  add,  Sir,  that  every 
person  I  have  consulted  on  the  subject, 
whether,  in  the  profession  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  belonging,  or  whether  a 
suitor  In  these  Courts,  has  oordially  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill,  t  beg,  therefore^  to 
move  the  second  reading. 

Sir  James  Oraham  suggested  that  the 
hOU.  Gentleman  should  postpone  his  Bill 
until  the  Government  Bill  came  down  from 
the  other  House,  which  he  promised  should 
take  place  before  Kaster. 

Deoate  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

Ikclositre  01?  Commons.]  Lord 
Wonley  moved  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  tnclosure  of  Commons  Bill. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  opposed  the 
Bill ;  but  declared  he  nad  no  desire  to 
ihow  diarespect  to  the  promoters  of  it. 


The  rights  of  the  poor  should  be  scru- 
pulously watched.  Those  rights  were 
originally  granted  by  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  who  Were  Called  benefedors,  and 
better  entitled  to  that  name  he  feared, 
than  they  were  at  present.  He  objected 
to  the  leading  principle  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  denied  that  those  who  were  at 
present  in  occupation  should  be  allowed 
10  determine  the  rights  of  future  genera- 
tions. There  was  one  clause  by  which  it 
was  ena(*ted,  that  a  public  meeting  should 
be  convened  to  determine  whether  an  Act 
of  Inclosure  should  be  applied  for  or  not, 
which  Was  to  be  determined  in  the  af- 
firmative on  a  requisition  being  signed  by 
persons  representing  In  the  aggregate  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  in  the  commons  pro- 
posed to  be  inclosed.  But  there  were  no 
means  to  determine  what  the  value  was. 
This  was  to  be  determined  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  by  a  scrutiny  before  the  Com- 
missioners. In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  Chairman  might  rule  the  question  by 
his  own  arbitrary  authority,  against  which 
those  who  dissented  would  have  to  appeal 
to  the  Commissioners.  But,  suppose  the 
meeting  were  to  disagree  to  the  proposal 
for  the  inclosure,  it  was  then  provided 
that  a  paper  might  be  handed  about  from 
house  to  IiOuse,  and  i6  the  required  num- 
ber of  sigtiatures  be  Obtained  privately, 
after  they  nad  not  been  Obtained  at  the 
public  meeting.  He  asked  what  was  the 
use  of  having  k  publie  meeting  at  all  if  the 
business  could  be  accomplished  afterwards, 
in  spite,  perhaps,  Of  the  views  of  the  public 
meeting.  There  wei'e  several  other  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
that,  whilst  it  was  in  appearance  left  to 
the  commoners  to  decide  whether  the  En- 
closure should  take  place  or  not,  the 
power  was  in  fact  ultimately  vested  en- 
tirely in  the  Commissioners.  Then  as  to 
the  class  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
vote  at  these  meetings.  Here,  again,  a 
great  injustice  was  done  to  the  poor.  On 
referring  to  the  twelfth  clause,  he  found 
that  no  person  was  to  have  ti  right  to  in- 
tei'fere  in  these  proceedings  when  he  paid 
more  than  two-thirds  actual  value  rent, 
or  where  he  had  only  a  tenancy  at  will, 
or  a  lease  of  less  than  fourteen  years ;  but 
if  he  had  sueh  an  interest  then  be  was  to 
have  a  joint  right  of  interference  with  the 
man  under  whom  he  held.  But  he  would 
ask  Why,  because  a  man  held  at  a  rack* 
rent,  should  he  not  have  a  voice  in  these 
proceedings  in  which  he  certainly  still  was 
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interested?  He  thought  thti  provision, 
like  the  rest  of  the  bill,  most  unjust  to  the 
poorer  classes.  With  respect  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  bill,  should  it  ever  be  carried 
into  efTect,  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  the 
Tithe  Commissioners  to  perform  this  duty, 
but  it  gave  at  the  same  time  the  power  of 
appointing  Assistant  Commissioners,  who 
might  have  a  retinue  of  clerks.  Of  course 
these  persons  would  expect  to  be  paid, 
and  the  House  might  look  to  having  an 
application  made  to  it  for  remuneration ; 
or  if  not,  they  would  pay  themselves  in 
some  other  way  less  desirable  for  the  pub- 
lic. It  seemed  to  him  very  much  as  if  it 
was  the  object  to  perpetuate  the  offices  of 
these  Commissioners,  after  their  present 
duties  were  terminated  ;  and  it  would  be 
the  object  of  the  Commissioners  in  all 
cases  to  force  on  Enclosure  Acts  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  duties.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  he  objected.  He 
did  not  see  anything  in  the  bill  to  prevent 
a  person  from  acting  as  Commissioner  in 
one  of  these  cases  who  was  himself  directly 
interested  in  the  result;  and  this  was 
what  he  thought  should  never  be  allowed. 
The  next  point  upon  which  he  had  to  ob- 
serve was,  that  it  was  proposed  to  advance 
the  money  for  the  expense  of  carrying  this 
act  into  operation  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  objected  strongly  to  this  pro- 
position, because  he  thought  that  those 
who  were  to  be  benefited  by  the  contem- 
plated proceedings  should  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses,  and  not  the  nation  at  large. 
It  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  object  of 
the  bill  to  avoid  the  expense  which  was 
at  present  incurred  in  applying  for  Enclo- 
sure Bills  in  Parliament,  But  this  very 
expensiveness  of  the  present  process  was 
what  he  for  one  was  not  disposed  to  object 
to,  because  he  considered  that  it  acted  as 
a  wholesome  check  upon  such  proceedings 
-*which  were  proceedings  in  their  nature 
infringing  on  the  interests  of  the  poor. 
He  would  have  no  objection  to  the  Enclo- 
sure of  Commons,  if  it  were  done  upon 
proper  principles,  by  which  the  interests 
of  the  poor  should  be  permanently  bene- 
fited«  Those  Enclosures  should  be  made, 
not  for  the  individual  advantage  of  wealthy 
landowners,  but  should  be  carried  on 
under  some  authority  appointed  by  the 
State,  who  should  act  as  trustee  for  the 
interests  of  the  poor.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  the  House  should  hold  in  view  at 
the  present  time  towards  the  alleviation 


of  the  distresses  of  the  working  daises 
and  their  elevation  in  the  social  scale, 
would  be  to  supply  them  with  small  por« 
tions  of  land,  to  assist  in  their  sustenance. 
As  an  instance  of  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  such  a  system,  he  would 
refer  to  a  passage  in  the  report  of  the 
Allotment  Commissioners,  where  it  was 
slated  that  a  crop,  value  5/,  might  be 
raised  by  spade  labour  upon  an  allotment 
of  one- eighth  of  an  acre  of  land.  So  im-. 
portent  did  he  consider  this  fact,  that  he 
was  firmly  of  opinion,  that  whatever  means 
might  be  taken  to  give  employment  to  the 
working  classes,  whether  the  Corn-laws 
were  repealed  or  not,  it  would  still  be 
found  necessary  to  give  small  allotments 
of  land  to  the  poor  in  various  districts. 
Mr.  Childers,  in  the  report  he  referred  to, 
gave  instances  of  the  quantity  of  marsh 
land  which  had  been  reclaimed  in  some 
places  by  the  labour  of  the  poor.  He  be« 
lieved  that  if  these  Commons  were  given 
to  the  rich  landlords  they  would  be  con- 
verted into  grass  lands ;  and  what  advan- 
tage, he  would  ask,  would  this  be  to  the 
poor?  There  were  already  complaints 
abroad  of  the  class  legislation  which  was 
carried  on  all  in  favour  of  the  interests  of 
the  rich,  to  the  detriment  of  those  of  the 
poor ;  he  hoped  the  House  would  not  give 
additional  occasion  for  such  complaints  by 
passing  this  bill.  If  this  House  did  an  act 
by  which  they  would  be  enclosing  for 
their  own  advantage  all  the  common  lands 
of  this  country,  the  people  would  have 
a  strong  and  just  ground  for  offence;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  shewed  a  respect 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  poor» 
it  would  have  a  great  effect  in  producing 
a  kinder  feeling  between  the  aristocracy 
and  their  humbler  fellow-contrymen.  With 
these  opinions  he  should  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  this  bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  in  seconding  and  sup- 
porting the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale,  begged  to  disclaim  any- 
thing discourteous  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  introduced  this  bill.  He  bad,  how- 
ever,  told  the  noble  Lord  in  private,  when 
he  mentioned  his  intention  of  bringing  in 
such  a  measure,  that  he  should  give  it  his 
firm  but  humble  opposition.  With  respect 
to  the  hon.  Member  who  had  moved  the 
amendment,  he  believed  he  could  say  of 
him  that  there  was  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom  a  landlord  who  was  more  gene- 
rous to  his  tenants,  more  beloved  by  them 
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in  retartt,  and  who  had  a  greater  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  poor  than  that  hon. 
Gentleman.  Now,  with  respect  to  this 
bill ;  it  was  laid  on  the  tahle  on  Saturday, 
when  it  contained  140  clauses  ;  it  had  now, 
however  swollen  to  149  clauses,  why  or 
wherefore  he  did  not  pretend  to  know. 
He  denounced  the  bill  as  most  arbitrary 
in  its  principle,  and  likely  to  be  most  ex- 
pensive in  its  carrying  into  effect.  The 
expense  was  such  that  no  one,  not  even 
the  noble  Lord  himself  could  pretend  to 
say  how  it  would  end.  The  noble  Lord 
had  thought  to  throw  in  a  little  sugar  to 
sweeten  the  bitterness  of  th^  rest  of  the 
enactment,  by  proposing  that  the  Tithe 
Commissioners  should  undertake  the  duties 
under  this  measure.  But  surely  the  noble 
Lord  must  be  aware  that  the  Tithe  Com- 
mission would  expire  in  four  years ;  and, 
if  he  was  not  misinformed — he  had  been 
told  it,  indeed,  to-day — that  a  great  deal 
which  the  Commission  should  have  done 
by  this  time  was  not  done.  But  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  was  the 
power  of  appointing  numerous  assistants 
and  secretaries,  which  would  all  incur 
expense.  He  saw  that  money  was  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  say  to  this.'  He 
shoold  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  Consoli- 
dated  Fund  was  in  a  sufficiently  prospe- 
rous state  to  make  those  advances.  But 
he  was  afraid  they  would  have  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the 
country.  They  were  to  be  repaid  out  of 
the  Poor  Rates.  He  thought  the  pro- 
perty of  the  landowners  was  already  suffi- 
ciently burthened  without  having  an  un- 
defined amount  of  money  drawn  from  their 
pockets  under  the  provisions  of  this  En- 
closure Bill.  He  objected  to  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  lords  of  the 
manor.  He,  as  a  lord  of  the  manor,  might 
profit  by  them,  but  he  would  scorn  to 
accept  a  bonus  upon  such  terms.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  that  there  were 
1,358,419  acres  of  land  in  England,  and 
501,815  acres  in  Wales,  of  unenclosed 
land ;  but  he  had  not  stated  how  many  of 
those  acres  could  be  properly  cultivated. 
He  had  looked  at  the  records  of  the 
House,  and  he  found,  that  from  1801  to 
1835,  no  less  than  1,919  Enclosure  Bills 
had  passed  the  House,  and  when  he  looked 
at  the  number  of  Enclosure  Bills  which 
had  been  passed  during  the  last  eight 
years,  be  found  that  no  less  than  2,015 


Enclosure  Bills  had  passed  the  House 
since  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Then,  why  should  they  now  call  upon 
them  to  make  further  enclosures  at  the 
public  expense  ?  Another  objection  which 
he  entertained  to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  en- 
croached on  the  right  of  the  poor,  who 
had  no  power  of  defending  themselves. 
The  Bill  gave  the  aristocracy  an  unfair 
power,  and  he  was  surprised  that  Gentle- 
men opposite  sanctioned  the  140  clauses 
which  composed  the  Bill.  There  was 
another  point  which  he  wished  to  advert 
to.  He  had  always  understood  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests  had  shown  a  great 
desire  to  widen  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  noble  Lord,  therefore,  how, 
with  any  consistency,  he  could  give  his 
consent  to  a  measure  which  would  deprive 
the  people  of  a  great  deal  of  the  air,  exer- 
cise, and  recreation  which  they  at  present 
enjoyed.  He  did  not  like  to  see  obstruc* 
tions  of  this  kind  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  the  poor.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  the  Bill  would  give 
employment  to  the  poor,  as  it  would  cause 
lands  which  were  now  uncultivated  to  be 
brought  under  cultivation,  but  it  at  the 
same  time  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  poor.  He  objected  to  the  Bill  in  ioio^ 
He  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  hurried  through  the  House — to  the 
expenses  which  it  would  entail — and  to 
the  oppression  of  the  poor,  which  would 
be  the  consequence  of  it.  On  these 
grounds  he  opposed  the  Bill,  and  would 
support  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Rochdale.  If  it  passed  the  second 
reading,  he  should  feel  bound  to  divide 
the  House  on  each  of  the  149  clauses  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  Curteis  would  support  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill;  but  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  showed  too  much  tenderness  for  the 
rights  of  lords  of  manors.  He  wished  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  the  opportunity,  in 
preparing  his  Bill,  of  abolishing  manorial 
rights,  which  were  in  general  beneficial 
only  to  attornies  and  agents — giving  com- 
pensation to  the  lords  of  manors.  He  was 
anxious,  while  on  his  legs,  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  as  to  what  had  fallen 
from  him  on  a  previous  evening  in  regard 
to  the  wages  of  labour  in  Sussex.  He 
had  been  understood  to  say,  that  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  that 
county  were  not  less  than  12s.  a  week« 
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neighbourhood  the  wages  usually  paid  was 
125.,  and  in  no  case  less  than  \0s,  a 
week.  In  West  Sussex  he  had  heard 
that  wages  were  lower,  but  he  himself 
had  no  knowledge  whether  it  were  so  or 
not. 

Mr.  Darby  said,  the  main  objection  to 
the  Bill  appeared  to  be,  that  it  would 
operate  injuriously  to  the  poor;  but  he 
doubted  whether  at  the  present  day  com- 
mon rights  were,  generally  speaking,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  poor,  ne  believed, 
that  the  most  wretched  portion  of  the 
rural  population  were  those  who  lived  on 
the  edges  of  commons.  In  many  cases 
the  employment  for  labourers  on  the  en- 
closed commons  would  tend  to  relieve  the 
parishes  of  the  surplus  poor.  He  should 
support  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Cowper  thought  the  Bill  good,  as 
far  as  it  went — but  it  stopped  short  at  the 
most  important  point,  viz. :  the  interests 
of  the  poor.  He  should  vote  for  the  prin« 
ciple  of  the  measure,  which  he  understood 
to  be  to  refer  to  the  discretion  of  a  body 
of  Commissioners,  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  the  apportioning 
of  the  rights  of  all  parties  in  cases  where 
commons  were  to  be  enclosed  under  En- 
closure Bills.  This  was  far  better  than 
leaving  those  matters  to  private  legisla- 
tion, where  the  rights  of  the  poor  were  too 
frequently  neglected — so  far  the  Bill  was 
important.  The  means  of  providing  for 
the  surplus  population  of  the  country  was 
a  question  which  had  engaged  some  at- 
tention; but,  in  his  opinion,  if  all  the 
lands  capable  of  remunerating  labour  were 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  if  all  the 
sources  of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
Industry  were  unshackled,  there  would  be 
no  surplus  population  whatever.  The 
common  and  waste  lands  in  this  country 
amounted,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  to 
8,000,000  acres,  of  which  more  than 
4,000|000  were  capable  of  being  brought 
into  cultivation,  and   made  a  source  of 

})rofitable  employment.  Many  persons 
ooked  to  emigration  as  the  only  means 
of  removing  the  distresses  of  the  country, 
and  of  providing  for  the  surplus  popu- 
lation. His  opinion  was,  that  the  la- 
bouring population  should  not  be  driven 
from  their  own  country  until  every 
source  of  employment  at  home  had  been 
exhausted.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  enclosure  und  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  was  a  question  of  more  importance 


than  many  which  oocupied  the  attention 
of  that  House.    Re  should  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in   the  hope 
that  it  would  be  materially  improved  in 
Committee.    He  concurred  in  very  much 
that  had  fallen  from  the  boo.  Member  for 
Rochdale  as  to  the  disadvantage  that  too 
often  resulted  to  the  poor  from  private 
Enclosure  Bills.    In  former  timea  every 
cottage  almost  had  some  common  rights, 
from  which  the  poor  occupants  derived 
much  benefit — the  privilege  of  feeding  a 
cow,  a  pig»  or  a  goose  on  the  corooaoo 
was  a  great  benefit  to  them,-^and  it  was 
unfortunate,  when  the  system  of  eoclosiog 
commons  first  commenced,  that  a  portion 
of  the  land  was  not  set  apart  for  the  bene- 
fit of  every  cottager  who  enjoyed  oommon 
rights,  and  his  successors;  but  the  course 
adopted  had  been  to  compensate  the  owner 
of  the  cottage  to  which  the  common  rights 
belonged,  forgetting  the  claims  of  the  oc« 
cupier  by  whom  they  were  enjoyed.     He 
believed  that  if  a  portion  of  the  enclosed 
lands  had  been  allotted  to  every  cottager 
enjoying  common  rights  when  the  enclo* 
sure  took  place,  the  agricultural  labourer 
would  have  been  in  a  far  ^tter  condition 
than  he  was  at  this  time.    He  should  be 
glad  to  see  some  arrangement  such  as  be 
had  suggested  provided  for  in  the  present 
Bill ;  and  if  no  other  boo.  Member  ahonld 
make  a  Motion  to  that  effect,  he  would 
himself  move  the  insertion  of  a  Clause  in 
regard  to  the  allotment  of  land.    It  must 
be  recollected  that  this  was  not  a  question 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  agriculturul  la- 
bourer only— the  manufacturing  labourer 
wasequally  interested.  The^reatestamount 
of  waste  lands,  in  the  counties  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  especially,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  manu« 
facturing  towns ;  and  it  would  t)e  confer* 
ring  a  great  boon  on  the  manufacturing 
labourer  and  to  the  whole  country,  if,  in 
enclosing    those  lands,   allotments  were 
made  for  the  benefit  of  that  crass  of  the 
community.    He  thought  the  BiU  went 
too  far  in  proposing  to  enclose  all  common 
lands,      He  should   wish  that  in  Com* 
mittee,  all  common  lands  now  unenclosed 
in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns  should  be 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
It   was  true  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Worsley)  had  provided  that  a  discretion 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners, 
and  that  in  such  cases  as  he  alluded  to 
they  might  consult  the.  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants; but  he  did  not  think  that  wai 
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fli  tofficiaot  Mcurily.  He  wai  sure  tKt 
Bill  would  moel  with  ooDtidepable  oppo- 
■itioo  in  OommiUea  if  the  rights  of  the 
poor  were  aeglected  ip  reference  to  the 
points  he  had  adverted  to. 

Mr.  Aglumhf  was  fayoarable  to  the 
Biil»  as  lending  to  effeot  a  saving  both  in 
tiiDe  and  money,  over  the  old  system  of 
procuring  Enelosuie  Bills.  The  rights  of 
the  poor  would  receive  every  consideration 
under  the  Bill.  He  had  taken  the  greatest 
pains  In  going  over  the  Bill,  and  there  was 
pot  a  Clause  in  it  which  did  not  give  more 
protection  to  the  poor  than  was  generally 
given  in  the  old  Enclosare  Bills. 

Mr.  MUes  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for 
the  trouble  which  he  bad  taken  in  intro- 
ducing his  Bill.  He  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
which  would  have  bis  most  ardent  sup- 
povt  He  only  hoped  thai  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  intend  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Oom* 
miitee  up  stairs,  as  in  that  case  much 
lime  would  be  lost  in  its  progress. 

Colonel  Wood  observed,  that  there  was 
not  quite  so  large  a  quantity  of  waste  lands 
in  the  country  as  had  been  imagined  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman.  From  a  return 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  last 
year  it  appeared  that  there  were  only 
1,000,000  acres.  [Mr.  Cbuiper.--Thst 
is  only  the  return  for  some  part  of  the 
^untry.]  At  all  events,  it  extends  to  all 
the  parishes  in  which  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Act  had  been  carried  into  operation. 
Andi  certainly,  thefe  could  hardly  be  such 
ft  vast  disparity  between  thai  estimate  and 
the  troth  as  between  1,000,000  and 
8,000,000,  as  had  been  estimated  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  It  had  been  estimated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire 
15,000,000;  so  great  was  the  variation  of 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Now,  the  return 
enumerated  upwards  of  700  parishes,  in 
which  there  were  not  100  acres  of  com- 
mon or  waste  lands.  He  deprecated  the 
passing  of  a  measure  that  should  facilitate 
the  enclosure  of  such  small  quantities  of 
land  as  were  not  worth  the  expense  of 
eoolosure,  but  would  yet  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  poor  as  at  present  enjoyed.  For 
bethought  many  much  underrated  the  im- 
porlanoe  to  the  poor  man  of  opportunity 
for  fiseding  some  small  animals.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Committee  up  stairs  were 
uot  to  have  referred  |o  them  the  subject 
of  the  several  Enclosure  Acts,  instead  of 
the  particular  measoie  befbre  the  House* 
The  expenao  of  proouiiug'  panioulai  Acta 


might  perhaps  be  beneficially  reduced  as 
to  common  or  waste  lands.  As  to  com- 
mon field  lands,  the  particular  Acts  were 
not  required.  For  under  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  Act  (Oih  and  7th  William  IV.), 
three-fourths  of  the  occupiers  of  the  com- 
mon field  lands  might  appoint  Commis- 
sioners for  enclosure;  and  he  knew  of 
parishes  in  his  own  county  in  which  the 
measure  had  been  carried  into  operation. 
He  might  advert  to  the  Moor  at  Staines 
as  one  of  a  class  of  commons  which  af- 
forded many  valuable  advantages  to  the 
poor  man,  which  he  should  regret  deeplv 
to  see  diminished  or  deteriorated.  With 
respect  to  other  than  common  field  land, 
if  Private  Acts  W^ere  fticilitated,  particular 
oases  could  be  thus  provided  for  with  that 
attentive  consideration  which  was  secured 
by  the  proposition  of  a  Private  Act.  As 
to  common  field  lands,  what  would  be  the 
efl^ect  of  the  present  measure  7  Would  it 
abolish  Lord  Ellenborough's  Act?  This 
point  was  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
doubted  the  utility  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
should  vote  ap[ainst  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  the  principle  of  enclo- 
sure had  been  carried  much  too  Air  al- 
ready. Instead  of  afibrding  **  facilities*' 
for  enclosing  lands,  they  ought  to  throw 
every  impediment  in  the  way  of  those 
grasping  proprietors  who  wished  to  take 
every  plot  of  ground  away  from  the  poor 
for  the  purpose  of  applying  them  to  pri« 
vate  purposes.  It  should  be  considered, 
thai  open  spaces  were  required  for  the 
health  of  the  population.  At  present  the 
poor  were  driven  into  dusty  roads  when- 
ever  they  wanted  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 
Grasping  landlords  stopped  up  all  the 
walks  through  the  fields  and  meadows, 
and  not  an  acre  of  playground  was  left 
for  the  children  of  a  country  village.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  were  reduc- 
ing their  population  fVom  a  bold  and 
hardy  peasantry  to  a  stunted,  weak,  and 
effeminate  race  of  men.  The  effect  of  this 
sort  of  measures  had  never  been  to  in- 
crease the  labour  of  the  poor — enclosures 
had  never  aflforded  any  compensating  ad- 
vantages for  the  many  disadvantages  they 
involved,  and  for  these  reasons  he  should 
most  undoubtedly  give  his  negative  to  this 
attempt  to  eitend  their  prineiple. 

Sir  R.  Peel  agreed  with  some  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  but  came  to  a  different 
conclusion.  He  thought  it  but  due  to 
the  pains  whleh  the  noble  Lord  had  takeo 
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with  this  Bill,  that  the  House  should  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  submittiog  the 
details  to  further  consideration ,  and  there- 
fore he  should  give  his  vote  for  the  Second 
Reading.  In  the  6r8t  place,  he  thought 
there  were  many  descriptions  of  land,  the 
inclosure  of  which  was  facilitated  by  this 
bill,  which  it  would  be  for  the  general 
interest  of  the  community  should  be  in- 
closed. There  was  a  good  deal  of  land 
held  by  landed  proprietors,  in  respect  of 
which  there  was  a  common  right  of  pas- 
ture, and  he  believed  it  would  be  of  great 
public  advantsge  to  permit  the  inclosure 
of  that  land,  and  to  give  to  each  proprietor 
bis  own  separate  allotment.  But  when 
they  came  to  the  question  of  enclosing 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
with  respect  to  which  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  those  towns  were  interested,  he,  for  one, 
should  look  with  very  great  jealousy  at  a 
bill  which  gave  too  summary  a  power  as 
to  these  inclosures.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thought  it  was  a  great  public  object  to 
have  near  towns  (he  was  not  speaking  of 
great  towns  like  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
but  towns  of  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants) 
an  open  space  accessible  to  all.  He 
thought  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  apply 
the  rigid  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  to  say  that  by  inclosing  these  spaces, 
a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  produce 
could  be  procured.  He  thought  you  had 
a  perfect  right  to  set  considerations  of 
health,  of  innocent  recreation,  of  moral 
improvement,  against  the  mere  considera- 
tions of  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  prove  that  by  the  inclosure  of  the  land 
for  a  certain  period  of  time,  there  would 
be  a  demand  for  labour,  and  ultimately 
and  apparently  an  increase  of  produce, 
these  facts  would  not  be  considered  by 
him  as  conclusive ;  he  would  consider  the 
other  question,  whether  or  no  you  were 
interfering  with  the  healthful  amusements 
and  recreations  of  the  people.  He  could 
conceive  many  cases  in  which,  unless 
there  were  precautions  taken  —  unless 
you  gave  the  poor  the  means  of  protecting 
their  interests,  you  ran  the  risk  of  doing 
great  injury,  and  of  having  all  these  spaces, 
not  merely  near  towns,  but  near  villages, 
totally  lost  to  the  public.  Take  the  case 
of  a  public  common  accessible  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  where  the  right  of  soil  is 
in  the  corporation.  It  may  be  a  great 
public  object  that  it  should  continue  un- 
inclosed,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  those 
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sake  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  comma- 
nity,  who  have  an  open  space  which,  be- 
cause it  is  uninclosed,  they  can  go  upon 
without  committing  a  trespass.     The  very 
circumstance  of  its  being  uninclosed,  al- 
though it  destroys  the  right  of  property, 
gives  a  right  of  enjoyment  of  the  free  air, 
which  you  diminish  if  you  give  the   right 
of  inclosure.    The  land  iMloogs  to  the 
corporation,  but  every  person  who  rents  a 
house  has  a  right  to  turn  something  or 
other  on  the  land.    Suppose  it  be  thought 
proper  in  the  corporation  to  inclose  it ; 
they  exercise  a  considerable  power  over 
each  householder ;    they  persuade  them 
not  to  be  pertinacious  in  their  opposition  ; 
an  appeal  is  made  to  the  Commissioners ; 
the  corporation  is  benefited ;  but  he  should 
like  to  know  what  were  the  poor  to  do  ? 
He  was  speaking  of  men  who  had  no  right 
but  that  of  the  privilege  of  access.     As  to 
the  actual  right,  the  House  must  be  cautious 
how  they  dealt  lightly  with  these  rights. 
It  might  be  a  question  of  feeling.     Hon. 
Members  had  their  feelings,  and  the  poorer 
class  of  the  community  had  feelings  on 
this  subject.    The  right  of  common  con- 
nected them  with  the  soil;  the  right  of 
turning  a  goose  on  a  common  made  a 
man  feel  interested  in  the  tenure  of  the 
land.     It  might  be  more  beneficial  to  a 
tenant  that  he  should  accept  21.  or  3/. ; 
but  recollect  that  you  were  not  dealing 
with  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  with 
that  of  his  successors.     Therefore,  the 
more  you  could  multiply  this  feeling  on 
the  part    of   the    poor,   the    more  you 
strengthened  the  foundations  of  landed 
property.     Recollect  that  what  was  done 
was  irrevocable.    These  towns  might  in* 
crease  ;  and  that  was  an  additional  reason 
why  they  should  not  permit  too  hasty  an 
interference  with  those  uninclosed  lands. 
There  was  only  one  other  part  of  the  Bill 
on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  remark — 
viz.,  that  which  gave  a  power  of  exchange* 
That  was  very  beneficial  in  certain  cases, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  unlimited, 
[Lord    Worsley :    Equitable    exchange.] 
To  the  present  possessor  it  might  be  equi« 
table,  but  there  ought  to  be  most  minute 
inquiries  whether  or  no  it  was  for  the 
benefit  of  his  posterity  that  the  exchange 
should  take  place.    A  power  to  convey 
2,000  or  3,000  acres  by  the  mere  act  of 
the  owner  was  a  very  high  power  indeed, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  apply 
some  restriction  to  the  power  of  exchange. 
Lord  fVor^ky  would  with  ibortl  jr  to  e^m 
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plain  some  of  the  points  which  bad  been 
referred  to  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
Bidet  of  the  House.  Some  observations 
bad  been  made  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  the  poor  to  commons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns.  Now,  the  measure  before 
the  House  provided  that  all  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  people  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  deprived  of  any  of  their 
rights  of  recreation.  If  hon.  Members 
would  look  to  the  twentieth  clause  of  the 
Bill,  they  would  see  that  it  provided  that 
the  Commissioners,  upon  the  application 
of  two*thirds  of  the  interested  parties, 
'*  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  such  inclosure,  having  regard  as 
well  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  conve- 
nience of  the  inhabitants  of  any  neigh- 
bouring cities,  towns,  villages,  and  popu- 
lous places;"  and  then  in  the  following 
clause  it  was  provided  that  in  case  persons 
iDterested  in  the  land,  to  the  amount  of 
one-fourth  of  its  value,  or  persons  to  the 
Dumber  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  male  po- 
pulation of  the  parish,  should  give  notice 
to  the  Commissioners  of  their  intention  to 
apply  to  Parliament  to  pujt  a  stop  to  the 
proposed  inclosure,  then  the  Commis- 
sioners should  not  proceed  further  with 
the  inclosure,  until  six  weeks  after  such 
notice,  if  Parliament  be  sitting ;  or  until 
six  weeks  after  it  has  met,  if  it  be  not  as- 
sembled at  the  time.  He  would  submit 
to  the  House  that  the  question  might  be 
raised  when  the  Bill  went  into  Committee. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  48th  clause,  it 
would  be  seen  on  reference  to  it  that  the 
charge  which  had  been  made  did  not  ap- 
ply to  it|  for  it  gave  a  power  of  reserving 
portions  of  land  for  public  purposes.  The 
clause  said, 

^  Be  it  enacted,  that  when  the  Commis- 
sioners or  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  in 
the  matter  of  any  inclosure,  shall  ba?e  deter- 
mined such  claims  as  hereinbefore  directed, 
aiMl  in  case  any  doubt  or  difficulties  shall  have 
arisen  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  land 
proposed  to  be  enclosed  shall  have  determined 
and  set  out  such  boundaries,  they  or  he  shall 
determine  what  part  of  the  land  proposed  to 
he  enclosed  shall  he  set  out  and  appropriated 
for  such  public  purposes  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, or  any  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
formation  of  public  roads  and  ways  for  sup- 
plying stone,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  the 
repair  of  the  several  roads  or  ways  to  be  made 
over  such  land^  and  of  the  other  roads  and 
ways  within  the  parish  in  which  such  land 
shall  be  situate  for  the  formation  of  such  public 
drains,  water-courses,  or  embankments,  as  may 
induce  to  the  health  or  advantage  of  such 


parish  or  the  neighbourhood;  for  a  place  of 
exercise  and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  for  the  formation  or  im« 
provement  of  public  ponds,  wells,  and  water- 
ing  places ;  and  for  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the 
poor  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish;  for 
land  for  any  burying-ground,  or  enlarging  any 
burying-ground/' 

He  knew  that  it  was  stated,  that  they 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  open  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns ;  but 
he  'should  say,  in  refezence  to  that  state- 
ment, that  it  would  be  a  great  service  if  a 
proper  system  of  drainage  were  adopted 
in  many  places  of  that  description.  He 
had  seen  some  of  these  spaces  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  it 
would  have  been  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance  to  establish  a  good  system  of  drain* 
age,  and  beneficial  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  si- 
tuated near  those  open  places ;  and  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  in  a  town  op- 
posed the  inclosure  of  such  a  place— if 
one- tenth  of  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
agree  to  it,  they  might  find  in  many  such 
cases  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants 
if  a  better  drainage  were  established.  The 
70th  clause  made  further  provision  for 
public  uses — it  provided 

**  That  the  valuer  acting  in  the  matter  of 
any  inclosure  shall  and  may,  in  pursuance  of 
the  directions  of,  or  in  any  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  directions  of  the  draft,  award,  set  out, 
and  allot  such  part  of  the  lands  to  be  inclosed 
as  by  such  draft  or  award  shall  have  been 
directed  to  be  appropriated  as  a  place  of  exer- 
cise and  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  parish  and  neighbourhood .'' 

He  agreed  perfectly  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  the  opinion  he  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  importance  of  taking  care 
that  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  were 
provided  with  proper  places  of  recreation ; 
for  he  thought  that  such  means  of  amuse- 
ment were  calculated  to  keep  persons  out 
of  the  beer-shops  and  such  places,  he 
thought  it  would  consequently  be  of  great 
advantage  to  have  public  walks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  populous  places.  He 
thought  the  Bill  was  one  calculated  to 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  public,  and 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  it  had 
been  framed  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes.  He  brought  it  forward 
on  public  grounds  solely,  and  he  looked 
on  it  as  a  measure  which  would  gi? e  coa« 
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fjderfiWe  tniplpyiaQnl  to  Iht  poor»  and 
would  bfl  of  gmt  public  advantage. 

The  HoaM  divided  on  the  question, 
thai  the  word  f  now'  sfand  part  qf  the 

3)ietiion  :— -Ayes  70;  No^s  23  :  Afajority 
7. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Aldam,  W. 
BeDtincky  tx>rd  Q. 
Blackstone,  W.  8. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
BusBeld,  W. 
G^^endish,  bo.  G.  H. 
Cowp^r,  hon.  W,  F. 
Cripps,  W. 
Curteis,  U.  B. 
Darbv/G. 
Deatloo,  J.  fi. 
DeoisoB,  £.  B. 

Pougl^,  Sir  C.  ¥». 
El^riQgton,  VUct, 
Eliot^Xord 
£vans,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
ilower^SirJ. 
Fuller^  A.  £. 
Ga«)c«U,J.Miliies 
fiisbori^,T. 
Gladstone.  rt.|in.\y.p. 
Goring^  C. 
Goalbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Cralwn,  rt.  |id.  Sir  J. 
fire^oawjyi  C, 
Oreepe,  T. 
Ijiarcoiirt^p,  G. 

Pay,  Sir  A.  I^. 
lieqoilf^er,  I^rd 
Hij^de,J.p, 
Hope,  Q.  W. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Humphery,  Aid. 


iames,  W. 
ermyn.  Earl 
JohDfttoDe,  Sir  J. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
LidcoId,  Earl  of 
M'Neil,  D. 
MaDoen,  Lord  J. 
MarsbaiD,yi)»ct. 
MiH  P.  vy.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
MorrisoD,  J. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdigate,  C.  N. 
Palmerstoo,  Visct. 
Peel,  rt.  bon.  Sir  E. 
Plun^ptre,  J.  P, 
plumridge,  Capt. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Saodon,  Visct. 
fioott,  bon.  F, 
8baw,  rt.  bon.  F. 
Stanley,  Loid 
iSattoQy  bpn.  H.  Mr 
Tbornely.  T. 
ToUemacne,  J, 
Vivian^  J.  £. 
WaHey,T. 
WarburtOQ.H. 
Wawn,  J.  t. 
Whjiiworfi,  T-  C. 
Wortley.bon.  J.3. 
Wnghlson,W.B. 

TfitLERI. 

Worsley,  Lord 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 


LiH  of  the  Nobs. 


Antrobnsy  S, 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Berkeley,  bon,  p.  F. 
Bright,  J, 
Broadley,  H. 
BvotbeffCoB,  J. 
8i«]gas,W.H.L. 
ButUri^o.  (/. 
Sutler,  P,  B. 
DuDcao.  G. 
Ewart,  W. 
Hume,  J. 
Huasey,  A» 


Mitebell^T.A. 
MorgaiifO. 
Morris,  D. 
Pecbell,  Capt, 
Richards,  R. 
Scbdefield,  J. 
Seott,R. 
Sotheioo,  T.  H. 
SuntOD,  W,  H. 
Wopd,qoL 

TELLERS. 

Crawfofd|  S. 
Sibtborp,  Col. 


Bin  read  ^  /sei:ood  tiqse. 

Ma9T«pi8  aup  SehtaktV  3il;..]  On 
itkp  Motjpn  th»t  (|)||  ftl^iitef^fuid  Senrfots 


8ir  Jam$i  Orahtm  said,  that  be  agraa^ 
in  the  object  of  the  Bill,  but  be  tboagbt 
the  means  that  were  taken  for  aitaining 
that  olyeci  were  inexpedient.  It  vecited 
fi?e  or  six  Acts  of  Pariiannent,  and  pro- 
posed lo  amend  certain  parts  in  eadi  of 
those  Acts.  Now  he  would  suggest  aa  a 
better  plan  that  the  Act  should  repeal 
those  former  Aots,  and  then  it  mi^t  oob-*' 
tain  all  the  portion  that  was  really  vain* 
able  in  those  Acts,  whilst  it  would  be  in-- 
(ioitely  more  clear  and  precise. 

Mr.  Miles  would  act  upon  the  Bugges-^ 
tion  of  the  right  hop.  Baronet  Tboso 
Acts  were  leeited  in  order  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  more  clearly  see  the  Acta 
which  it  w^s  desirable  to  amend.  He 
believed,  howaver,  that  the  suggestioii  of 
the  right  bon.  Baronet  would  be  found 
preferable  to  the  mode  adopted  ip  the 
ml,  apd  he  should  move  that  the  Bill  he 
coinmitted  profirma^  with  a  view  of  aefo 
ing  op  that  suggestion. 

Bill  committed  fro  forma. 

Clxrks  to  JusTioaa.]  Lord  IForefay 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  a  ^Ipicl 
Gonmittee  tp  enquirp  into  the  mode  of 
ipppintment,  the  diftipsj  and  the  pieaent 
system  of  remunerating  t^ie  Clerks  to 
Justices  ^t  Petty  Sessions  in  Bngland  and 
Wales,  and  to  report  the  evidenoe  and 
\\km  opinion  thereon  to  the  House.  The 
qoble  Lord  said  that  the  reasons  which 
principally  induced  him  to  desire  an  Wh 
quiry  into  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  of  r^mMoerattng  Clerki  to  the  Mar 
gistratef  gt  Petty  SeHioqs  w^ie,  th^t  he 
had  «een  it  frequently  stated  in  th*  poUio 
papers,  and  he  had  freqqeotly  fonnd  in 
bis  experience  as  a  Magistrate,  that  |hesa 
was  a  great  apparent  ipjustice  in  the  41^ 
proportion  between  tl^e  fiqes  levied  oo 
persons  convicted  before  the  Magistrates 
at  Petty  Sessions  and  the  costs  that  »o-f 
compaoied  those  fines.  It  often  happened 
that  persons  were  brought  before  Magis* 
trates  for  small  offences— such  for  io<* 
stapce,  as  stealing  part  of  a  fopce,  or  com- 
mixing a  trifljpg  assaplt-^nd  in  t^ose 
cs9e#  the  Magistrates  WQuld  he  anj(ious 
tp  in0i9i  s  small  punishment»  suob  as 
would  be  effected  by  a  triijng  fine;  but 
they  saw  that  a  fine  of  its.  6d.  or  Ihs. 
would  often  inflict  a  ip^^^^  heavier  pun- 
isbment  than  the  Magistrates  would  de- 
sire (o  ipflictf  by  the  addition  of  fm 
%pd  i^o^ts  tq  go  ei^tent  th«(  w  m%m 
\mf^   Qbligsd   thoso    t^mm   to   s» 
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to  prisoo  in  default  o(  pajment.  He 
novad  liit  JMT  for  a  returo  of  (be  ft ai 
to  clerks  al  petty  ptisiona,  with  an  ac<* 
Munt  of  the  number  of  fines  inflicted, 
and  persons  sent  to  prison  in  default  of 
payment  of  costs  or  fines.  But  the  return 
wbicb  bad  been  made  was  not,  by  any 
means,  as  full  and  conclusive  as  be  felt  to 
bo  required.  However,  from  the  mapu* 
acript  returns  he  bad  been  enabled  to 
collect  many  instances  of  very  large  costs 
having  attended  the  infliction  of  small 
fines,  and  consequently,  that  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  bad  becQ  inflicted  on  poor 
persons  by  the  amount  of  those  costs  and 
fees.  In  CardiS*  county  gaol  a  man  was 
imprisoned  for  non-payment  of  costs 
amounting  to  1/.  7f.  6d.|  when  the  fine 
was  only  Is.  In  another  ease,  the  costs 
on  as  small  a  fine  were  21. ;  and  in  an- 
other caie  the  costs  on  a  very  small  sum 
were  3/.  10^.  In  a  hundred  in  the  county 
of  Hertford,  a  man  was  fined  2(^»,  was 
charged  with  fees  amounting  to  14i<  6d,, 
and  was  sent  to  prison  for  non-payment 
of  that  sum.  Tbe  cost  to  the  county  of 
sending  him  to  gaol  was  IZ.  4s.  6d.t  and 
the  expense  of  keeping  him  in  gaol  was 
2#.  Aid,  a  day,  so  that  the  whole  expense 
to  the  county  from  tbe  infliction  of  a  fine 
of  2d,f  with  costs  of  14$.  6d.,  was  no  less 
than  3/.  14s,  ^d.  Thus  in  one  case> 
there  were  costs  of  14i»  Qd,  added  to  a 
fine  of  2d. ;  in  another  the  fine  wai  Zd,^ 
and  costs  lis, ;  in  another,  fine  Id,  and 
coats  111.  ddr^  in  another  case,  fine  3d., 
and  costs  Us.  6d.  Again,  a  casq  of  a 
fine  of  li.  2d„  costs  18s.  6d.;  and  costs 
90  less  than  14s.  6d,  were  added  in  an- 
other  case  to  a  fine  of  Id,  He  saw  also 
a  case  where  the  fine  was  2d.  apd  costs 
I6s,  6d.  In  another  instance,  a  parly 
sufiered  imprisonment  for  three  weeks  in 
default  of  payment  of  the  fine  and 
costs.  He  could  multiply  such  cases 
if  necessary,  but  those  be  bad  referred  to 
were  snfiicient  to  show  tbe  disproportion 
in  oiany  cases  between  the  fiuee  and  the 
costs,  and  tbe  great  suffering  such  a  sys- 
tem most  inflict.  Parties  were  sent  to 
prison,  not  because  a  fioe  was  inflicted  of 
a  serious  nature^  or  one  that  indicated  a 
desire  on  tbe  part  of  the  Magistrates  to 
visit  the  person  convicted  with   severe 

Iiuoisbmenty  but  they  were  sent  to  prisoo 
or  tbe  non-payment  of  fees  and  costs, 
superadded  to  those  small  fines.  That 
wee  »  great  evil,  and  one  that  might  be 
fvoidaa  by  adopting  a  different  system  of 


paying  the  Clerks.  If  they  were  paid 
regular  sslaries  out  of  the  county*rates, 
the  system  would  work  better  than  the 
present  one.  He  believed  many  of  those 
Clerks  were  very  honourable  men ;  how- 
ever»  the  tendency  of  a  system  under 
which  they  were  paid  from  fees  must 
naturally  be  to  increase  tbe  number  of 
summonses.  It  was  high  time  that  an 
alteration  should  be  made  in  tbe  system, 
and  this  mode  of  paying  the  Clerks  would 
effect  that  alteration.  If  there  was  a  fixed 
salary  allowed  tbemy  tbev  would  have  n^ 
interest  in  the  increase  or  businesiat  their 
courts.  He  hoped  the  attention  qf  Gq» 
vernment  would  be  directed  to  tbe  sub? 
ject,  and  if  be  bad  an  assurance  tbM  they 
would  take  up  the  subject  dnriog  the 
present  Session,  he  bad  no  desire  to  preaa 
bis  Motion.  He  hoped  Government  would 

S've  an  assurance  that  they  would,  during 
e  preeent  Session^  introduce  a  Bill  to 
remedy  tbe  defects  be  bad  elated.  Th$ 
Clerks,  be  thought,  might  bo  uiefujly 
employed  as  public  prosecutors*  He 
should  conclude  by  moving  for  tbo  Ap» 
pointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  tbongbt,  that  what  bftd 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  was  deserving 
of  great  consideration.  He  understood  l^e 
noWe  Lord's  objections  to  be  directed 
against  the  system,  and  not  tbe  personal 
conduct  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  bim  to  go  through 
all  tbe  noble  Lord's  observations.  He 
could  give  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe  assurance 
he  was  led  to  expect,  that  the  attention 
of  tbe  right  boo,  GenUemao  at  the  bead 
of  his  department  bad  been  called  to  the 
subject,  and  that  a  Bill  was  in  preparation 
which  would,  be  believed,  be  in  a  short 
time  introduced.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, tbe  noble  Lord  would  not,  prot 
bablv,  press  for  a  Committee. 

Alotion  withdrawn. 

Nbw  South  Wales.]  Mr.  SeottHid^ 
he  rose  to  move  for  the  production  of  cer- 
tain paprs,  relative  to  the  condition  of 
licensed  occupiers  of  Crown  Lands  in  V^m 
South  Wales,  with  a  view  to  establish  their 
cisim  to  pre-emption  of  the  landi  tbey 
held  and  bad  improved.  He  said  tbey 
ware  acJass  of  men»  of  whomy  perhaus,  littte 
might  be  known  in  this  country,  out  who 
were,  nevertheless,  a  most  important  and 
influential  body,  both  in  the  colony  aod  in 
the  commerce  whieb  is  carried  on  with 
Qieat  Britain.   Tb«  capid  iopioaM  9f  60« 
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loDial  iroporUy  their  ?alue,  and  the  con- 
samption  of  exports  from  this  country,  is 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  these  men.  At 
present  that  colony,  with  a  population  of 
about  150,000  persons,  consumed  annu- 
ally the  almost  incredible  proportion  of 
from  10/.  to  12/.  per  head  of  British  ex- 
ports. It  was  a  wonderful  example  of 
an  infant  state,  at  the  distance  of  16,000 
miles,  in  which  150,000  persons  take  two- 
fifths  of  the  amount  of  exports  taken  by 
the  thirty  millions  inhabiting  the  states 
included  in  the  Zollverein  of  Germany,  and 
send  two-thirds  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
wool  that  is  sent  by  the  same  states  to  thip 
country.    This  result,  within  the  last  ten 

{rears  has  been  mainly  produced  by  the 
icensed  occupiers  beyond  the  boundaries. 
It  was  now  about  ten  years  since  the 
l^ound  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  became  so  fully  stocked 
that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  for  land 
without.  To  find  space  for  their  herds, 
enterprising  parties  went  in  quest  of  fa- 
Tonrable  localities  on  which  to  form  sheep 
establishments.  Exposed  to  every  priva- 
tion, their  men  frequently  killed,  their 
bats  plundered,  their  flocks  carried  off  to 
the  amount  of  thousands  in  a  single  night, 
iuch  were  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
squatters  of  New  South  Wales.  *  The 
Aborigines  gradually  retired,  crops  sprung 
up  in  what  was  formerly  a  desert,  roads  or 
tracts  were  formed,  the  progress  of  loca- 
tion continued  beyond  them,  and  the 
country  assumed  the  appearance  of  ci- 
vilization. It  is  to  these  men,  the  real 
surveyors  of  the  country,  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  this  country  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  the  land,  the  acquaintance 
with  its  mountains  and  its  ri? ers,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  resources,  the  acquisition  of 
its  territory,tand  more  especially  for  the 
addition  of  its  wealth,  for  the  colony  must 
have  remained  comparatively  insignificant 
bad  ^its  resources  been  confined  to  the 
limits  of  the  nineteen  counties.  Origin- 
ally only  colonists,  their  numbers  re- 
ceived large  additions  subsequently  from 
other  quarters.  Want  of  employment  both 
for  capital  and  individuals  at  home,  and 
expectation  of  advancement  abroad,carried 
out  vast  numbers  to  New  South  Wales. 
Amongst  these  were  many  men  of  cha- 
racter and  education ;  but  he  could  best 
describe  the  class  by  referring  to  the 
words  of  Sir  G.  Gipps,  in  a  despatch 
dated  December,  1840.  He  said — 
^  Among  the  squatters  Of  New  South  Wales 


are  the  wealthiest  of  the  land,  oocopying 
with  permission  of  Government,  thoasanas  and 
ten  thousands  of  acres ;  young  men  of  good 
family  and  connections  in  England,  ofliceTs  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  graduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  arc  also  in  no  small  number 
amongst  them.'*  (He  further  states,  that) 
"The  system  they  have  pursued  has  bc»n  fos- 
tered and  encouraged  by  successive  governors 
of  the  colony,  and  by  successive  acts  of  the 
Legislature ;  and  this  bad  been  done  in  the 
conviction  that  such  easy  occupation  of  Crown 
land  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colooy» 
and  because  it  is  wise  to  sanction  and  regulate 
that  which  the  Government  has  no  power  to 
prevent,  even  were  it  disposed  to  do  so.  **  As 
well  might  it  be  attempted  (he  contiones  in 
another  place)  to  confine  the  Ambs  of  the 
Desert  within  a  circle  traced  upon  their  sands, 
as  to  confine  the  graziers  or  wool-growers  of 
New  South  Wales  within  any  bounds  that  can 
possibly  be  assigned  to  them ;  and  as  certainly 
as  the  Arabs  would  be  starved,  so  also  woold 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  New  South  Wales,  if 
they  were  so  confined,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  be  at  an  end." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Governor 
of  the  colony  respecting  the  enterprising 
class  of  men  occupying  the  Crown  Lands, 
and  such  are  the  sentiments  entertained 
respecting  the  benefits  they  confer  upon 
the  colony.  In  these  opinions  he  fully 
concurrred,  but  not  in  the  statement  that 
they  had  either  been  fostered  or  en- 
couraged. Had  they  been  either  fostered 
or  encouraged,  they  would  neither  be  in 
the  position  in  which  they  now  are  nor 
would  they  be  seeking  for  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complain.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  when  these 
men  go  into  the  pastures,  they  go  into  a 
wilderness.  Residences  must  be  raised 
for  themselves,  and  their  shepherds; 
sheep-pens,  barns,  and  wool-sheds  erected, 
all  the  arrangements  of  a  large  establish* 
ment.  These  are  absolutely  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  their  flocks  a  source  of  pro- 
fit. And  yet  all  these  buildings  are  done 
in  the  most  unstable  manner;  for  the 
existing  law,  which  he  asked  the  House  to 
reconsider,  denies  them  a  tenure  which 
would  enable  them  to  give  comfort  to  their 
dwellings,  or  stability  to  their  farm  build- 
ings; the  necessary  expenses,  however, 
cannot  be  estimated  (says  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Port  Phillip)  at  less  than 
1,000/.  on  a  station  of  a  first  class,  and  at 
300/.  or  400/.  on  one  of  the  second  order. 
Yet  after  this  expenditure  has  been  made^ 
the  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  power 
of  turning  these  men  adrift  at  a  moment's 
warnings     The  consequence  is  that  ngi 
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prudent  man  would  lay  ont  one  farthing 
more  upon  the  buildings  on  hit  station 
than  he  was  obliged :  hence  we  see  men 
whose  property  is  worth  thousands,  and 
who  Lave  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  lifing  in  a    wretched    cabin  of 
rough  slabs  of  wood.    He  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  with  an  account  of  the 
settler's  abode,  of  the  bark  hut,  the  damp 
clay  floor,  the  bed  of  sheets  of  bark,  with 
perhaps  a  saddle  for  a  pillow,  no  single 
article  of  furniture  around  him,  his  food 
of  sinaplest  and  of  rudest  kind — the  flesh 
of  his  flocks,  the  milk  of  his  herds,  cakes 
baked  in  the  ashes  on  his  hearth,  being  all 
his  sustenance ;  yet  these  hovels  and  this 
sustenance  are  the  dwellings  and  the  food 
of  nine-tenths  of  those  located  beyond  the 
boundaries.     It  is  not  the  inability  of  these 
persons  to  supply  themselves  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  many  of  the  comforts  of  life 
— -  it  is  the  existence  of  the  law  of  the  Go- 
yernment,  which  by  rendering  it  liable  that 
that  may  be  another's  to-morrow,  which  is 
theirs   to-day,  renders    it  imprudent  in 
them    to    raise    buildings    for  another's 
benefit.    They  will  not  sow  in  order  that 
another  may  reap;  they  will  not  plant  in 
order  that  another  may  cut  down.    They 
dare  not  build  a  house  which,  meeting  the 
eye  of  envy  or  of  covetousness,  they  may 
lose  in  consequence  of  having  built  it,  they 
dare  not  build,  because  the  Governor  may 
of  his  own  free  will,  deprive  them  thereof. 
And  if  these  discomforts  apply  with  force 
to  their  domestic  life,  they  apply  still  more 
prejudicially  to  the  public  by  affecting  the 
management  of  the  large  establishments. 
The  wool  of  New  South  Wales  is  equal  in 
quality  to  German  wool,  but  the  greater 
part   of  it  is  ^t   up  in   a  very  inferior 
manner  «-  the  reason  is  obvious.     The 
great  flock- masters — for  those  without  the 
boundaries  already  send  more  wool  than 
all  the  stockholders  within  the  nineteen 
counties  designated  New  South  Wales — 
dare  not  erect  proper  shearing  sheds,  wool 
sheds,  or  washing  pens  for  the  purpose  re- 
quired. These  would  call  for  a  very  great  out- 
lay^ and  in  their  present  state  of  insecurity 
no  one  will  erect  to-day  what  may  be  taken 
from  him  to-morrow.  Nor  does  this  apply 
less  to  the  protection  of  his  crops,  or  to  the 
mills  required  to  grind  his  corn.   No  mills 
are  erected,  consequently  the  whole  grain 
beyond  the  boundaries  is  ground  by  hand, 
at  an  expense  four  times  that  at  which  it 
could  be  done  by  mills.    It  applies  to  all 
pernxanent   improvements^    This   system 


of  insecurity  of  tenure  exists  universally, 
and  is  universally  ruinous.  Nothing  ar- 
rests energy  so  much  as  unce  tainty.  Has 
uncertainty  of  tenure  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland?  Do  you  seek  to 
perpetuate  such  a  system  there?  If  un- 
certainty of  tenure  be  unjust  and  inex- 
pedient in  Ireland,  you  will  hardly  recom- 
mend its  adoption  or  continuance  in  New 
South  Wales;  nor  do  the  evils  of  the 
system  apply  merely  to  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  It  affects 
them  in  every  relation  of  life ;  it  afiects 
their  morality.  These  settlers  lead  a 
pastoral  life,  in  all  but  the  social  comforts 
and  domestic  virtues.  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  stockholders  beyond  the 
boundaries  are  unmarried,  not  that  the 
married  state  there  is  a  more  expensive 
one,  it  is  the  reverse ;  but  in  the  dwellings 
they  occupy,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  social  or  domestic  life,  and  they 
dare  not,  under  the  existing  law,  afford 
the  risk  of  improvement ;  and  that  which 
applies  to  the  masters  applies  also  to  those 
whom  they  employ.  With  so  uncertain 
a  tenure,  they  cannot  be  at  the  expense 
of  sending  into  the  interior  families  of 
whose  services  they  may  be  deprived  to- 
morrow, by  an  act  of  the  Government, 
The  want  of  certainty  retards  civilization. 
The  principle  applies  with  no  less  force 
to  our  intercourse  with,  and  our  hopes  of 
civilization  of  the  aboriginal  natives.  In- 
troduce what  law,  make  what  regulations 
you  please,  the  civilization  of  the  natives 
depends  mainly  on  the  amount  and  influ- 
ence of  morality  of  the  settlers;  and  no- 
thing will  contribute  to  this  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  domestic  virtues  conse- 
quent on  the  introduction  of  wives  into 
their  families.  Matthew  Moreham,  pro- 
tector of  the  Aborigines,  states  that  now 
the  females  are  a  frequent  subject  of 
quarrel  between  the  blacks  and  settlers. 
The  redress  of  these  grievances,  the  re- 
medy of  these  evils,  the  reform  of  these 
abuses,  is  the  right  of  preemption.  The 
right  of  the  settlers  to  purchase,  at  the 
minimum  government  price,  the  lands 
which  they  have  discovered  almost  as 
much  as  Columbus  discovered  America, 
and  to  which  they,  and  they  alone,  have 
given  the  value  they  now  have.  This 
right  has  been  given  by  America  to  those 
occupying  lands  in  the  interior.  And  he 
trusted  that  the  Government  may  be  dis- 
posed to  take  up  the  question,  and  to 
reconsider  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present. 
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and  to  gr&nt  to  region  and  to  equity  the 
indulgenca  whieh  the  inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales  claioi,  and  which  they  so 
fully  tnerit,  by  the  benefits  they  hate  con- 
ferred On  the  eolony,  and  on  the  mother 
country.  But  if  the  condition  of  these 
•ettlere  does  not  induce  you — if  the  enu- 
merated evils  of  uncertain  tenure  l>e  in- 
sufficient—if the  calls  of  morality  and  the 
claims  of  civilization  do  not  appear  to 
have  sufficient  weieht — if  you  are  unwill- 
ing to  grant  it  for  tnese  reasons— do  it  on 
tour  own  account.  Consider  the  question 
lb  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Is  the 
House  aware  of  the  immense  amount  of 
increase  in  value  imported  from  Great 
Britain  into  the  colony,  namely^  from 
409.344/.  In  1832,  to  1,837,000/.  in  1841  ? 
and  the  whole  of  this  amount  is  paid  for 
in  wool,  of  which  the  quantity  imported 
in  1832  was  1,500,000  lbs.,  and  last  year 
was  10,500,000.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten 
that  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  the 
wool,  of  which  the  increase  has  been  so 
surprising,  and  which  goes  to  pay  for  the 
eiports  above  enumerated,  has  been  raised 
by  the  very  tnen  who  live  beyond  the 
boundaries,  and  in  whose  behalf  the  ques- 
tlon  is  thus  brought  before  you,  and  is  the 
Only  article  in  which  thej  Can  pay  you. 
You  may  object  that  their  case  has  not 
heretofore  been  brought  before  you.  But, 
then,  dispersed  as  they  must  be  whose 
occupation  il  gtazing,  ib  a  country  where 
from  three  to  five  acrea  are  required  to 
fupport  a  single  iheep,  they  cabnot  so 
eaiily  combine,  and  the  hardships  must 
both  be  pressing  and  of  long  duration  be- 
fore those  who  are  reduced  to  so  much 
suffering  wilt  raise  a  complaint.  The 
Mouse  Is  aware  ot  the  wealth,  of  the  im- 
portance, of  the  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  these  men,  and  all  these  are  so  many 
and  gfava  reafiona  for  taking  these  com- 
plaints into  consideration ;  but  there  is  yet 
another  and  more  grave : — There  are  no 
lets  than  1,000  atockholderit  who  have 
licences  beyond  the  boundaries,  abd  about 
double  that  number  besides,  who  bold 
stock  rubnib^  on  the  stations  of  licensed 
occupiers.  Thus  there  are  about  3,000 
persons  in  and  around  the  counties 
of  the  colony,  compriling  almost  all  that 
h  distinguished  from  property,  education, 
character,  oi*  energy,  tnese  meb  are  power- 
ful, but  they  are  not  contented.  He  bad 
slated  the  number  of  fiock  masters*  In 
1839  SirO.  Qlpps  stated  that  they  had 
7,000  or  8,000  tefiders,  or  shepherds^  aud 


he  also  gave  the  numbers  of  their  dtoek, 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  much  under- 
rated  at  1,334,000  sheep,  and  takinj^  the 
average  rate  of  increase  since  1832,  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming  that  the    pre- 
sent number  of  sheep  amounts  to  nearly 
3,000,000.     They   occupv   a    tract    df 
country  extending  alone;  1,200  miles   of 
coast,  stretching  around  abd  beyond    the 
colony,  along  the  whole  line  of  frontier 
and  of  sea-coatt,  frOm  Portland  Bay  to  the 
25th   parallel   of  latitude,  and  dippio^ 
about  300  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
making  an  average  advabce  latterly  of  from 
fifty  to  seventy  miles  a  year,    tie  ask^ 
whether  it  would  not  be  a  stroke  of  wis- 
dom and  sound  policy,  as  Weil  as  of  justice, 
to  conciliate  these  men  by  the  concession 
of  their  reasobable  demands,  or  by  a  re- 
commendation to  the  Ciolonial  dovern- 
ment  to  adopt  meaaures  for  that    par- 
pose?      England    boastft    of    domibiOos 
upon  which  the  sdn  never  eets;  her  colo- 
nies are  found  in  every  quarter  oP  tbft 
globe,  so  her  commerce  entera  ibto  every 
port,  and  her  flag  id  respected  in  every 
sea.    It  is  the  establishment  Of  cotoniea, 
and  their  ebcouragement  in  every  clime, 
that  has  thus  contributed  to  her  daVaf 
strength  and  commercial  prosperity,  and 
upob  their  extension  and  continuance  be 
Considered  that  her  greatness  mainly  de- 
pends.    They  are  the  roots  which   the 
tree  has  thrown  into  distant  abd  newer 
soil,    which    at    once    strengthen    and 
sustain  the  pOoreSt  stem  and  add  fresh 
vigour  to  the  branches.     In  the  Cvent, 
however  remote,  of  some  foreign  power 
seeking  to  establish  a  rival  dominion  in 
the  Pacific  Or  the  Southern  seas,  would 
it  not  be  most  desirable  to  endeavour  to 
cement  the  affections  of  the  offspring  to 
the  parebt?    Would  it  bOt  be  better  that 
considerable  men  in  the  Colonies  should 
be   favourably   disposed    towards,    and 
warmly  attached  to   the    Government? 
And  would  it  not  be  next  to  madness  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  so  powerful  a 
body— of  a  Colony  which  at  obce  supplies 
our    markets    so  largely,  and  takes  so 
largely  of  our  exports!    He  rested  his 
application  for  papers,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain the  right  or  preemption  of  lands,  and 
to  bring  the  matter  under  the  immediate 
cobsideration  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  of  justice 
—he  appealed  on  the  ground  of  eauity 
and  of  tairness,  and  on  the  interests  or  the 
Coloby  abd  the  mother  country— he  ap^ 
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plied  on  behftlf  of  the  eivilitatioD  of  the 
natives  and  the  moraU  of  the  coloniits 
-^he  relied  on  the  benefits  which  com- 
merM  would  derive,  on  the  principles  of 
ftOdnd  policy.  He  regarded  the  prospec- 
tive security  and  safety  to  the  Empire,  but 
insisted  more  than  all  on  the  (Circumstance 
that  the  indulgence  or  act  of  justice  which 
is  asked  would  inflict  no  harm  or  injury  on 
any  one.  If  he  did  not  believe  that  this 
measure  would  not  hurt  the  wool-growers 
of  this  country,  connected  as  he  was  with 
ft  county  which  supplies  Isrge  quantities 
of  wool  to  the  manufacturers,  he  should 
be  the  last  person  in  this  House  to  bring 
forward  such  a  measure;  but,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  competition  is  not  be- 
tween the  home-growers  and  the  colonial, 
but  between  the  colonial  and  the  foreign, 
he  brought  forward  the  question  with  the 
confidence  that  it  would  meet  with  the  sup* 
port  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hops  had,  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovernment,  no  objection  to  the  re- 
tarns  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Member,  but 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  did 
not  admit  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
case.  The  Government  did  not  agree  in 
those  views  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
was  the  advocate. 

Motion  agreed  tOt  House  adjourned  at 
nine  o'clock. 
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UOUSG  OF   LORDS, 
Thursday t  March  14,  1844. 

llfirSTM.1    BiLUi    FrhfOtt^l**  Kdntitffe  iBftttti  Nu- 

geot^  Nstnnllatloa. 
8"-  andpMMd:— Sobustn'iNatuxalintioiL 
fMmoiri  PBinnnriD.    By  Lord«  Prodhoe,  Bondtt,  tod 

FwtnlMin,  ftatt  MnHoiit  CukUrtntfyi  ind  m  faninciiie 

BonlMr  of  odwr  pl«9«,  for  Prottotioo  to  the  AiriMJtap- 

nl  Inttntt. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Thursday,  March  14,  1844. 

Kilrtrrtfcl  Bitu.  PtMUr^l*-  Den  Forttt  Bbarasdi- 
iMBti  iDdMialtyi  Laid  Tas  CwnmiwtnnOT  Hnami 
Nlfht  POMhing  PreventioB. 

S^orftrf.— Taichm  <tf  Scboote  (IfdiHd);  5$  pe»  C«bt 
ABSttitlMt  3^  per  Cint  Amuitiei  <1S1S)  1  Comoliditcd 
Fund  <S«000,OOOI.). 

i>riMte— I"-  LiTopool  File  Prevention  t  Ifjuadierter  SU- 
padUry  Megtotmeei  Mmdiefeet  Ittprovementt  Mn- 
ehiettr  Pbaeei  ConHlty,  Lattiiiif,  etc  Lndit  Soutti 
iMtem  HnUwiiTt  Leede  end  Sdby  Ridlwsjr  PufdiflM 
4N0.  2) ;  Maryport  and  CarUile  Railway  t  Cheater  and 
Bolyticid  Railway;  Eatten  Vtitm  Railway. 

Jb)^^<A^RocbdflleOii}  Boty  incldMMf  RlMBliyli^ 

daeme  1  Laaoaaler  and  Garlidi  Railway* 
PBnTxom  PRMMMttn,     From  Pieklbfd  &  Ca.  and 
fldkiiB.  leepeetins  CMteyane*  of  Ooodi  by  Raflway.— By 
LordSaiidM^ftwn  Ladhnr,  and  S  other  plaeM,  asainit 
Union  of  Sow  of  St.  Apaph  nA  Bmgnt^fnm  Stmoel 


Ooidob,  eOBfttdaialiig  or  li4a>lei.^lVom  ThOttM  OUlia, 
for  meMne  oT  GtmU  for  PuUUo  Worto  (trdaadK— By 
Lord  Oanibton,  ttam  West  Keal*  and  33  otbir  plaoos, 
against  any  Alteratioii  in  the  Corn  Laws.  —  By  LOM 
Wofdoy.  from  Dent,  and  S  olhaif  jphnee,  hi  Strtm  of  Oie 
Coffimoaa  Indaemo  BiIL>»By  Sir  W.  Otif,  ftom  Shok*. 
ditch,  and  Fordinghridge  Union,  against  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bm.->  By  Mr.  Borfhwick,  Mr.  Aldam,  and 
Mr.  Hardy,  firam  Brlafcol,  Ite  Reductiott  of  Duty  on  Arti. 
elea  uted  ton  Ooopm^  Work.  —  Frooti  TunataUi  ibr  He- 
mission  of  Sentence  on  Joseph  Cappur.-*By  Lord  Mahos, 
from  Hertford,  for  Repeal  of  Tax  on  Coala  received  into 
the  Port  of  London.^  By  Mr.  AlBworth,  from  BoltoA- 
le-Moon,  for  Repeal  of  Duties  on  Raw  Cotton.  •- From 
Penryn,  and  Falmoutht  for  the  Supprtsaion  of  DuaUiqg. 
—From  Ola^pyw  University,  against  Repeal  of  Statute 
knporfi^  Roligloua  Torts  upon  Pxoftasot*. 

Thb  Camdm  Town  Duxl.]  Mr.  W. 
O.  Stanley  said,  that  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  he  wished  to  correct  a  mis- 
statement  which  he  bad  been  led  into  with 
reference  to  the  unfortonate  duel  between 
Lieutenant  Monro  and  Colonel  Ljnar 
Pawcett.  He  then  staied'thatThe  had  heard 
it  reported  that  on  Friday,  the  day  be*, 
tween  sending  the  challenge,  and  the  date 
of  the  duel.  Lieutenant  Munro  or  his  se- 
cond  had  consulted  some  of  the  officers  of 
his  own  regiment.  Since  then  he  had  re- 
ceded a  letter  from  Mrs.  Munro,  which 
he  would  read  with  the  permission  of  the 
House: — 


''51  Cambridge  7€rrttoS,  H^de  Park. 

"  Sir,--ObseririDg  in  Th§  Timm  of  to-dsy  a 
letter  f^m  yourself  regarding  the  late  melan- 
choly duel,  reflecting  upon  any  advice  offered 
to  my  most  unfortunate  husband  from  his  bro- 
ther o£Bcers,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  not 
one  officer  still  holding  a  comtnission  in  out 
regiment  was  consults  on  Friday,  and  the 
truth  is  this— that  one  officer  of  thirty  years' 
standing  was  consulted,  likewise  a  gentleman 
of  much  experience  in  such  affairs.  This  geo^ 
tleman  consulted  during  the  day,  a  general  of- 
ficer, and  Lietttenani  Munro  consulted  three 
military  friends  not  in  his  own  regiment,  who 
all  were  of  opiaion  that  there  was  no  other 
course  to  be  adopted  but  the  cue  he  followed. 

**  1  still  linger  m  England  to  defend  my  nn« 
fortunate  husband's  case  as  far  as  In  my  power 
and  1  again  beg  to  assure  you  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  blame  to  be  attached  to  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

''By  publishing  this  letter  in  answer  to 
yours  of  this  day,  to  do  justice  to  the  officers 
of  the  Blues  in  this  lamentable  occurrence, 
you  will  greatly  oblige, 

^  Sir,  your  obedient  serf  ant, 

"  Eliza  Mohbo.'' 

^W,O.SUnUs^,Esq^M.P:' 

Ths  Awaibb  09  OrsbC»3  Mr.  CgcA«> 
rane  rose,  pursuant  to  notice^  to  move  for 
copy  of  oorrespondencfti  €K  extracts  from 
correspondence^    between   Her  Majesty's 
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GoTernment  and  Sir  E«  Lyons,  or  the 
Courts  of  France  and  Russia,  relative  to 
the  Afiairs  of  Greece.  He  said,  that  since 
he  had  last  the  honour  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  condition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece,  that  country  must 
have  acquired  fresh  claims  to  their  consi- 
deration; the  occurrences  of  the  last  six 
months  had  exercised  so  important  an  in- 
fluence upon  her  destinies,  had  so  strik- 
ingly developed  the  character  of  the  people 
ana  the  resources  which  they  possessed, 
that  he  was  sure  the  House  would  pardon 
him  for  making  a  few  observations  upon 
events  of  such  vast  moment  to  a  nation  in 
whose  welfare  we  ought  to  take  the  tirst 
interest,  inasmuch  as  we  were  the  first  to 
recognise  her  independent  existence.  It 
was  because  that  kingdom  was  the  creation 
of  the  three  protecting  powers — ^because 
England  had  uways  taken  so  active  a  part 
in  promoting  her  welfare,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  learn  what  course  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  prepared  to  adopt  in  our 
future  diplomatic  relations  with  that 
country.  Prior  to  the  15th  of  September 
last  Greece  was  suffering  from  all  the  evils 
incidental  to  a  petty  despotism — the  ener- 
gies of  the  people  were  depressed-— the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  countiy  was 
enfeebled — privileges  the  most  dear  to  aU 
the  inhabitants— her  municipal  privileges 
—were  trampled  under  foot — the  Consti- 
tution so  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  pro- 
tecting powers  was  denied  to  them  ;  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  Executive,  blindly  relying 
upon  foreign  aid  and  mercenary  troops, 
took  no  precaution  against  the  coming 
storm,  while  those  who  were  best  ac 
quainted  with  the  character  of  the  people, 
who,  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
(Dr.  Bowring),  had  witnessed  their  gal* 
lant  exertions,  their  indomitable  persever. 
ance  during  many  years  of  unparalleled 
privation,  could  only  anticipate  a  renewal 
of  those  scenes  of  horror  which  had  already 
devastated  that  rich  and  fertile  country. 
But  upon  the  15th  of  September,  the  peo- 
ple so  long  depressed — so  broken — some 
thought  so  dispirited— rose  like  one  man. 
No  act  of  bloodshed — almost  no  act  of 
violence— was  committed.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed — it  was  nobly  ac- 
cepted by  the  King.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  Representatives  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, who,  in  this,  anticipated  the  wishes 
of  their  respective  Governments.  And 
here  he  trusted  he  should  be  permitted  to 
pay  what  he  was  sure  the  House — what 
he  was  sure  Her  Majesty's  Government- 


would  consider  only  a  just  tribute  to  tiie 
merits  of  that  gallant  officer,  who  was  at 
present  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Greece, 
appointed  by  the  noble  Viscount  opposite, 
and  confirmed  in  that  appointment  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  That  gallant  Officer  had 
won  golden  opinions  from  all  political 
classes,  and  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  was  assured 
from  many  sources,  that  it  was  the  common 
feeling  at  Athens,  that  to  the  able  counsels^ 
to  the  wise  and  conciliating  policy  of  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  the  country  was  indebted 
for  seeing  many  evils  averted  which  threa- 
tened it — and  to  the  confirmation  of  that 
good  understanding  between  M.  Piscatory 
and  himself,  without  which  the  future 
would,  indeed,  be  fraught  with  danger. 
But  he  must  appeal  in  that  House  against 
the  term  revolution,  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  this  unanimous  expression  of  the 
national  will.  When  the  Assembly  first 
met,  one  Deputy  rose  and  said,  "Those 
who  make  revolutions  against  the  King  and 
the  Throne  should  be  prepared  to  justify 
them ;"  but  the  Assembly  replied  with  one 
voice,  ''It  is  not  a  revolution — ^it  is  not 
even  a  reform — we  have  asserted  the 
truth."  He  thought  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him,  that  all  the  circumstances 
attending  this  great  assertion  of  principles 
were  calculated  to  win  admiration.  The 
elections  took  place  unaccompanied  by  any 
of  those  acts  of  violence  which  he  was 
afraid  were  not  uncommon  on  similar  occa- 
rions,  even  in  this  country  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  slight  movement  at  Athens 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  occasioned  by 
some  misinterpretation  of  an  order  from 
the  Palace,  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  House  should  not 
forget  the  difficulties  with  which  a  consti- 
tutional Government  so  newly  organized 
had  to  contend.  The  conflicting  views  and 
interests  of  parties — the  small  factions 
which,  incapable  of  public  spirit,  could  not 
be  controlled  by  public  opinion — the  very 
ignorance  of  those  forms  which  seemed  so 
simple  and  were  so  easily  understood  when 
the  representation  of  the  people  had  been 
long  established  he  thought  that  when 
all  this  was  fairly  considered,  they  must 
marvel  at  the  tranquillity  which  had  so 
universally  prevailed,  and  believe  that  a 
nation  so  capable  of  appreciating  the  bless- 
ings of  good  government  would  be  the  last 
to  compromise  its  existence.  But  there 
must  always  be  in  every  state  a  certain 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  anarchy 
was  power,  and  who  dreaded  nothing  more 
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than  the  eBtabliahment  of  institutionsi  with 
^1  their  gufurds  and  securities-^such  a 
party  existed  in  Greece.  Besides  the 
House  would  not  forget  that  in  that  coun- 
try certain  conflicting  influences  had  been 
always  operating.  England.  France,  and 
Russia,  each  had  their  party,  and  these 
parties  were  represented  in  Greece  respec- 
tively by  MM.  Mavrucordato,  Coletti,  and 
Metaxa.  The  Russian  was  the  most  pow- 
erful, and  possessed  eighty  votes  in  the 
chamber — England  and  France  together 
102,  and  the  republicans,  under  M.  Riga 
Palamides,  could  command  forty-five  votes. 
To  show  the  perfect  cordiality  which  pre- 
vailed between  France  and  England  on  the 
subject  of  Grecian  Affairs,  the  House,  would 
perhaps,  permit  him  to  quote  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  despatches  of  M.  Guizot 
and  Lord  Aberdeen.  Extracts  of  the  for- 
mer appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Debuts — 
and  M.  Guizot  said, 

^Now  that  these  events  are  accomplished, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  restrain  them  within 
due  limits,  and  to  regulate  their  consequences; 
the  King  may,  perhaps,  he  tempted,  and  even 
among  those  who  have  not  susuined  his  cause 
in  the  boar  of  danger,  there  may  he  found 
many  who  will  advise  him'  to  adopt  a  very 
different  course— who  will  counsel  him  to 
withdraw  all  he  has  promised,  to  overthrow 
all  be  has  accepted ;  hut  such  conduct  we  are 
profoundly  convinced  would  be  as  imprudent 
as  it  must  be  considered  dishonourable.  The 
King  will  assuredly  have  many  opportunities 
of  exercising  over  the  future  Constitution  of 
the  State  a  legitimate  influence— let  him  em- 
ploy them  witliout  hesitation,  without  any 
arritrts  pemees — let  him  endeavour  to  uphold 
the  monarchial  rights,  and  all  those  conditions 
which  are  essential  to  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand.  King  Otho 
should  endeavour  to  retrace  the  past,  to  with- 
draw the  concessions  he  has  made—if  he 
should  enter  upon  a  course  of  hesitation,  se- 
crecy, and  duplicity — it  is  then  we  shall  fear 
for  him  many  trials,  more  bitter  than  those 
which  he  has  esperienced,  and,  for  Greece, 
dangers  more  fatal  than  those  from  which  she 
has  escaped.  MM.  CoUetti  and  Mavrocordato 
will  unite  their  endeavours  to  establish  a  con- 
stitution in  that  country  at  once  free  and  mo- 
narchial, and  it  is  probable  that  this  monarch- 
ial Constitution  will  be  owing  to  the  cordial 
understanding  between  the  two  Powers. 

Lord  Aberdeen  writmg  to  Sir  £•  Lyons, 
in  November  29,  said, — 

**  The  King  of  Bavaria  is  desirous  that  the 
royal  power  ^ould  be  established  on  a  solid 
basis,  so  that  the  democratic  principle  should 
not  be  unduly  extended ;  ana  that  all  unjust 
attempts  against  the  throne  should  be  averted. 
The  French  Ambassador  concurs  with  us  upon 
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those  principles,  without  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  his  Majesty  cannot  possibly  establish 
a  constitutional  government,  which  will  possess 
the  elements  of  power  and  duration.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  protecting  Powers  to  watch  o^. 
the  progress  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  consti- 
tution. •  •  ♦  This  is,  therefore, 
the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment desire  that  you,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  France,  induce  the  leaders  of  the  Greek 
nation  to  adopt  that  course  which  all  men  re- 
gard as  the  only  sure  means  of  confirming  the 
new  state  of  things ;  but  at  the  same  time  you 
will  miss  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
the  King  the  necessity  not  merely  of  fulfilling 
his  promises  to  the  people,  but  also  of  avoid- 
ing every  act  and  expression  which  could 
awaken  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects; inevitable  mischief  would  result  from 
such  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will 
use  all  your  endeavours  to  prove  the  mis« 
chievous  theories  of  the  extension  of  democra- 
tic principles.'' 

It  was,  however,  much  to  be  lamented 
that  Russia  had  never  fairly  accepted  the 
revolution  which  had  been  accomplished, 
and  that  M.  Metaxa,  who  represented  the  in- 
terests of  that  country,  had  latterly  thrown 
some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  MM.  Mavro- 
cordato and  CollettL  His  object  was,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  some  articles  of  the  proposed 
constitution  adopted  ■  by  the  State,  but  not 
yet  ratified  by  the  King,  which,  he  much 
feared,  would,  if  ratified,  be  fatal  to  the 
stability  of  the  Throne,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  meant  to 
support  the  ratification.  What  did  Greece 
require?  A  free  constitution  capable  of 
aii&ng  the  natural  developement  of  her 
resources — of  securing  the  rights  of  her 
citizens  — of  putting  a  check  upcm  the 
caprices  of  her  rulers— for  this  the  events 
of  the  15th  of  September  were  accom- 
plished. And  they  had  been  most  loyally 
and  frankly  accepted  by  the  King.  Would 
Greece  now  leave  the  straight  path  into 
which  she  had  entered?  lie  trusted,  he 
believed  not — but  for  this  what  was  re- 
quired ?  Above  all  else,  a  Senate,  if  not 
hereditary^  at  least,  nominated  for  life  by 
the  King,  as  a  natural  counterpoise  to  the 
Chamber,  elected  by  the  people.  The 
Assembly  might  well  be  accused  of  want 
of  due  reflection,  if,  with  the  example  of 
France  and  England  before  their  eyes,  and 
surrounded  by  governments  purdy  mcH 
narchical,  they  should  not  be  contented 
with  the  same  amount  of  liberty  as  reigned 
in  the  constitutional  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. He  would  now  merely  glance  at 
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those  articles  of  the  constitution  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  but  which 
he  fondly  trusted  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  would  prevent  their  insisting  upon. 
The  39th  Article  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tution enacted  that  each  successor  to  the 
throne  of  Greece,  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Now  this  was  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  allied  Powers,  and  to  act 
in  direct  violation  of  the  original  Treaty, 
by  which  the  throne  was  vested — in  the 
event  of  failure  of  direct  heirs,  to  the  pre- 
sent King— in  the  house  of  Bavaria ;  and 
this  would  include  his  Majesty's  brother, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  on  whom 
the  throne  was  entailed.  Besides,  it  was 
direclly  opposed  to  the  d7th  Article  of 
their  own  constitution,  which  reproduced 
the  8th  Article  of  the  Treaty  in  1882, 
relative  to  the  succession.  He  regretted 
much  to  see,  by  the  papers  which  had 
arrived  yesterday,  that  thb  39th  Article 
was  adopted  unanimously.  But  he  did 
think  the  Assembly  should  be  satisfied 
with  an  engagement  from  the  King  for 
himself  and  his  children,  and  merely  ex- 
press the  national  wish  that  his  successors 
should  be  members  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  34th  Article  voted  the  Civil  List  for 
ten  years  only.  But  the  71st  Article  was 
the  most  objectionable  of  any»  by  which 
the  Senate  was  nominated  for  ten  years ) 
and  this  was  directly  opposed  to  the  opin« 
ion  of  France  and  England,  and,  if  ratified, 
must  infallibly  sow  the  seeds  of  constant 
agitation  and  intrigue,  and  of  anarchy,  in 
that  country.  There  were  several  other 
points  of  minor  importance,  but  with  these 
he  would  not  trouble  the  House ;  the  con. 
iirmation  of  the  articles  he  had  cited  must 
prove  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  without  such  stability  there 
could  be  no  prospect  of  the  revival  of  pros- 
perity. He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  allied  Powers  to  urge, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  upon  the  National 
Assembly'  the  danger  of  the  course  into 
which  they  were  rushing.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  Greek  nation  having  obtained 
a  constitution  for  themselves  did  not  place 
them  beyond  the  protection  of  the  three 
Powers.  This  nation  was  only  in  the  posi- 
tion it  should  have  occupied  in  1832,  and 
it  would  be  a  most  unjust  policy  in  us  not 
to  use  all  our  exertions  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment which  roust  lead  ultimately  to  acts  of 
outrage  and  violence.  Any  feeling  in  the 
AsNembly  opposed  to  a  fair  constitution,  by 
which  the  legitimate  powers  were  to  be 
obtained  for  each  part  of  the  State^  wu 


the  more  to  be  lamented,  from  die  dfcom^ 
stance  that  his  Majesty  had  since  tibe  15th 
of  September  in  no  d^;ree  been  wanting 
to  the  State.  When  he  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  Prince  Wallerstein  in  Paris,  tbe 
Prince  assured  him  that  both  his  Maleety, 
King  Otho,  as  well  as  the  King  of  fiava- 
ria,  were  resolved  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
entered  into  on  the  15th  of  September, 
and  honestly  and  cordially  admit  the  new 
order  of  things.  In  answer  to  the  addrw 
presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  National 
Assembly,  his  Majesty  thus  expressed  him- 
self:— 

"  I  receive  with  much  pleasure  this  address. 
The  assurance  which  it  conveys  to  me,  that 
my  own  sentimeots  are  in  accordance  with 
yours  gives  roe  the  deepest  satisfaction.  In 
this  roaoner  we  shall  happily  acoomplisb  the 
great  work  of  giving  a  constitutional  govem* 
roent  to  Greece,  and  thus  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  all  understand  the  15tb  of  September*'' 

It  was  not  towards  a  Sovereign,  who, 
whatever  his  previous  faults,  had  now  acted 
with  so  much  honesty,  that  the  nation 
should  be  wanting  in  reliance  and  fiiith. 
He  did  not  believe  his  Majesty  would  fail 
in  his  duty.  He  would  feign  trust  the 
Assembly  would  not  fail  in  theirs ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  for  all  who  really  had 
the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  boldly 
to  follow  enlightened  patriotic  men  like 
M.  Mavrooordato  and  CoUetti.  There  were 
some,  he  feared*  who  supported  the  new 
Government,  but  were  too  mueh  disposed 
to  await  events  and  see  what  course  the 
world  would  take.  But  It  was  with  the 
State  as  it  was  with  religion — "  He  that 
is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  Before 
he  sat  down,  perhaps  the  House  would 
permit  him  to  make  one  comment  upon 
some  remarks  which  had  fallen  a  few  nights 
previously  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Pon-> 
tefract.  The  hon.  Member  had  accused 
him  of  inconsistency,  because  he  advocated 
at  one  and  the  same  time  principles  of  legi- 
timacy in  old  countries,  and  a  constitu- 
tional Government  in  Greece.  Inconsist- 
ency was  a  strange  charge  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  bring  against  any  man-— but  in 
his  case  it  was  absurd.  What  I  because  he 
clung  to  hereditary  descent,  because  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  doctrine  thatking^  ruled 
by  the  will  of  the  people.  In  the  first 
place,  from  a  religious  feeling ;  secondly, 
oecause  he  thought  the  princiole  of  legiti- 
macy was  not  only  a  security  for  our  peace 
and  happiness,  but  also  secured  us  in 
our  constitutional  privileges.  Nay*  more; 
though  he  believed  a  despotism  the  goten^ 
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inenl  best  adapted  to  Russia,  was  he,  on 
that  account,  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  re- 
publicanism was  suited  to  America  ?  Was 
he,  on  that  account,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  Tast  blessings  of  constitutional 
government  P  and  was  he  to  be  accused  of 
inconsistency  because  he  would  vindicate 
our  national  faith  by  obtaining  such  privi- 
leges for  Greece  ?  and  thus  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions entered  into  with  that  country 
when  she  accepted  King  Otho?  They 
must  remember^  that  institutions  adapted 
for  one  country,  another  was  not  ripe  for ; 
another,  perhaps,  too  ripe;  and  he  was 
but  a  shallow  reasoncr  who  would  apply 
the  same  principles  to  all  nations  and  to  all 
cliraes«  We  could  but  use  our  best  en- 
deavours to  obtain  that  great  end,  for 
which  each  citicen  sacrificiS  a  part  of  his 
national  liberty.  We  must  scatter  in  his 
path  as  many  flowers  as  we  could  gather, 
so  that  he  might  find,  in  the  happiness  and 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  some  consolation  for 
the  shortness  of  its  duration.  Might  it  be 
thus  with  Greece  I  In  this  spirit  he  had 
again  ventured  to  bring  her  case  before  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  which  he 
trusted  would  sympathise  with  him  in  the 
expression  of  his  warm  congratulations  for 
the  past,  and  in  the  fond  anticipations  with 
which  he  regarded  the  future.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  reading  the  terms  of 
bis  Motion  as  stated  above. 

Sir  R,  Peel  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman^s 
Motion  was,  **  for  correspondence,  oc  ex- 
tracts of  any  correspondence,  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  Sir  £d- 
inond  Lyons,  or  the  Courts  of  France  and 
Russia,  relative  to  the  recent  events  in 
Greece/'  With  that  Motion  he  was  not 
prepared  substantially  to  disagree  i  but  be 
boped  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  per- 
nit  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  exer- 
cise a  very  large  discretion  in  withholding 
•ucb  portions  of  the  correspondence, 
which,  as  responsible  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  they  might  think  it  advisable,  for 
tl)e  interests  of  the  State,  and  from  the 
duties  tbey  had  to  perform,  not  to 
produoe.  The  question  of  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  constitution  of  Greece 
was  at  present  under  discussion  by  the 
constituted  authorities  of  that  country ; 
and  the  Government  of  England  had 
united  with  that  of  France  in  ofTenng 
some  advice  upon  the  general  principles 
oonoected  with  the  formation  of  such  a 
coostittttion.  He  thought  the  House  and 
Iha  boa.  Oenileioaa  woald  give  the  two 


Governments  credit,  at  least  for  good  in- 
tentions, when  he  said  that  those  instruc- 
tions and  that  advice  had  been  influenced 
by  the  purest  motives  and  the  si  nee  rest 
wishes  to  establish  in  Greece  a  popular 
representative  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment, combined,  at  the  same  time,  with 
such  institutions  as  should  secure  the 
existence  of  a  limited  monarchy.  He 
thought  that  the  correspondence  which  he 
meant  to  lay  before  the  House  would  fully 
prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  he 
should  feel  exceedingly  unwilling  to  lay 
before  the  House  at  present  any  corre- 
spondence with  regard  to  the  details  which 
are  now  under  consideration.  He  thought 
we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  we  dic- 
tated to  a  free  people  any  thing  with  refer- 
ence to  their  government.  He  thought  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  constituted  authorities  of  Greece 
were  proceeding,  was  calculated  to  inspire 
and  was  deserving  of  public  confidence, 
and  that  we  could  better  depend  on  those 
institutions  which  might  be  established  by 
their  own  free-will,  after  full  deliberation, 
and  free  discussion — he  thought  that  in- 
stitutions so  established  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  permanent  than  if  they  should 
appear  to  have  been  unduly  influenced  by 
the  dictation,  or  even  the  advice  of  foreign 
powers.  He  would  mention  one  single 
circumstance  to  show  how  important  it 
was  for  him,  in  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  not  to  be  premature  in  offering 
opinions  or  communicating  papers  with 
respect  to  the  matters,  now  under  discus- 
sion  in  Greece.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  at  four  o'clock  to»day,  (it  was  a  little 
after  ^^ie  when  Sir  R.  Peel  said  this) 
asked  him  what  was  the  decision  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  Greece  as  to 
one  of  the  points  under  discussion,  name- 
ly, the  duration  of  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice by  membersof  the  Council,  be  should 
not  have  been  able  to  inform  him.  Ho 
was  now,  however,  able  to  say,  that 
accounts  had  been  received  from  Greece 
in  the  course  of  the  present  day  re- 
porting the  result  of  the  discussion  on 
that  measure.  A  division  had  taken 
place  upon  it,  in  which  the  number 
were  equal,  ninety-eight  being  for  the  li- 
mitation to  ten  years,  and  ninety-eight  for 
its  extension  during  life.  Another  division 
however,  was  expected  on  the  next  day, 
which  might  have  a  material  bearing  on 
the  question.  Now,  he  thought  the  House 
would  see,  that  while  this  svbiect  was  abso« 
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luteiy  under  the  consideratioD  of  the  coo- 
gtituted  aathoritiet  of  Greece,  it  would  be 
extremely  unwise  for  the  British  House  of 
CommoDS  to  enter  into  any  debate  or  dis- 
.cussion  upon  it.  He,  therefore,  depre- 
cated the  continuance  of  the  discussion 
on  the  present  occasion  ;  there  would 
be  plenty  of  opportunities  for  free  discus- 
sion and  the  free  expression  of  opinion, 
without  prejudicing  the  subject  by  a  prema- 
ture consideration  of  it.  As  he  had  before 
said,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  the  hoo. 
Member  the  communications  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings — com- 
munications which  he  was  satisGed  would 
show  the  dispositions  of  the  British  and 
French  Governments,  and  satisfy  the 
House  that  they  had  done  that  which 
was  becoming  in  them,  and  calculated 
to  induce  the  constituted  authorities  in 
Greece  to  secure  the  blessings  of  free  in- 
stitutions, together  with  a  limited  mo- 
narchy. With  respect  to  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
loan,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  must  be  excused  for 
at  present  declining  to  answer.  Whatever 
might  have  been  felt  atone  time  as  to  the 
expediency  of  insisting  on  the  repayment 
of  the  loan,  be  felt  that  the  House  would 
agree  with  him  that  those  considerations 
would  not  apply  to  a  people  who  were 
passing  through  such  a  crisis  in  their  af- 
fairs as  that  which  was  taking  place  in 
Greece,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
rest  assured  that  every  attempt  would  be 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to 
reconcile  the  duty  which  they  owed  to 
this  country  as  the  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic purse,  with  what  they  felt  due  to  a 
country  placed  in  such  a  position  as  that 
which  Greece  now  occupied.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, that  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  he  would  be  prepared  to  lay  on 
the  Table  such  portions  of  the  public 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Greece 
as  it  would  be  consistent  with  his  duty  to 
give. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  undoubt- 
edly the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
was  more  encouraging  and  satisfactory 
than  the  state  of  the  Treasury  Benches 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  began  his  speech 
would  have  led  the  House  to  expect. 
[Sir  Rn  Peel :  How  so  ?]]  Because  there 
was  nobody  present  on  those  Benches. 
]3ttt  he  thought,  under  the  circumstances. 


that  the  statement  of  the  tight  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the 
Motion.  He  was  glad  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  give 
the  papers  asked  for  by  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  and  he  thought  that  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman  was  ju8ti6ed  in  rJn^ming  to 
exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  selection 
which  he  should  make  of  Papers  fomdng 
part  of  a  correspondence  still  going  on, 
,  and  involving  points  of  great  delicacy,  af- 
I  fecting  the  feelings  of  another  and  an 
independent  nation,  in  regard  to  the  de- 
.  tails  of  the  constitution  Uiey  had  under 
!  deliberation.  He  trusted,  however,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  as 
large  a  selection  from  the  correspondence 
as  he  could  consistentlj  with  the  present 
position  of  the  affair,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Greece  in  regard  to  it  He 
concurred  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Brid- 
port that  the  change  which  had  latelj 
taken  place  in  Greece  did  not  amount  to 
a  revolution,  hut  was  only  a  measure 
taken  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  riehu  which  had  been  conceded  to  the 
Greek  nation  by  Treaty;  therefore,  the 
manifestation  made  by  the  Greek  nation, 
could  not  with  propriety  be  called  a  revo- 
lution. Their  conduct  during  that  event, 
in  his  opinion,  did  them  the  highest  honour. 
Persons  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  Greeks  had  been  so  many  centuries 
under  slavery  and  oppression,  that  they 
were  not  yet  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
constitutional  form  of  government.  The 
event  had  proved  how  undeserving  they 
were  of  that  opinion.  Greece  had  by  her 
acts  given  a  convincing  disproof  to  such 
notions,  and  had  afforded  an  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  the  position  that  all  na- 
tions were  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
constitutional  Government  if  it  were  given 
to  them ;  and  for  his  part  he  believed  that 
if  any  nation  should  be  found  not  fit  for  con- 
stitutional Government,  the  best  way  to  fit 
such  nation  for  it  would  be  to  give  it  them ; 
but  if  nations  were  to  wait  until  the  ene* 
mies  of  popular  institutions  pronounced 
them  fitted  to  receive  them,  he  feared  they 
would  have  to  wait  long  enough.  Nothing 
could  be  more  honourable  to  the  Gre^ 
nation  than  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  their 
,  constitution ;  and  he  thought,  also,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  King  of  Greece,  dimng 
this  trying  state  of  things,  had  been  infi- 
nitely honourable  to  him.  Many  people  had 
thought,  knowing  the  repugnance  which 
he  had  evinced  to  a  popular  constitution^ 
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tliat  His  Majeitty  would  have  endeavoured 
to  have  escaped  from  the  practical  adoption 
of  that  constitution  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him;  but^  on  the  contrary^  he  ap- 
peared to  have  acted  throughout  with  the 
utmost  dnceritj  and  good  faith  in  so  fulfilling 
the  engagements  which  he  had  entered  into 
ymth  the  Greek  nation  in  September  last. 
He  sincerelj  hoped,  that  both  His  Majesty 
and  the  Greek  people  would  continue  to 
follow  up  what  was  then  done  in  the 
same  spirit.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  great  delicacy  and  discretion 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  Governments 
of  France  and  England  in  any  advice 
they  might  think  it  right  to  offer  to 
the  Greek  nation  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  their  constitution.  Although  he 
admitted  that  they  might  advise,  yet  the 
utmost  forbearance  in  advising  ought  to  be 
shown.  But  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport,  that  the  attention  of  those 
Governments  ought  to  be  directed  to  that 
article  in  the  Greek  constitution  which 
provided  that  the  Sovereign  should  be  of 
the  Greek  religion.  It  was  settled  by  the 
Treaty  of  1832,  that  if  the  succession 
should  fail  in  the  line  of  King  Otho,  the 
Crown  should  pass  to  his  younger  brother 
Leopold,  and  to  his  male  descendants. 
Now,  these  princes  would  of  course  be 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  and,  therefore, 
this  article  of  the  constitution  would, 
in  such  a  case,  become  incompatible  with 
the  Treaty  of  1832.  He  trusted  he  should 
not  be  told  that  this  incompatibility  might 
be  got  over  by  the  adoption  of  the  Greek 
religion  by  the  Catholic  successor  co  the 
Throne  of  Greece.  He  trusted  that  neither 
England,  nor  France,  nor  the  Greek  people, 
would  expect  that  a  person  brought  up  in 
one  religion,  should  change  it  merely  to 
mount  a  throne.  Upon  this  ground  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaties  by 
which  the  succession  to  the  Throne  of 
Greece  was  regulated  to  ratify  that  article 
of  the  constitution.  But  there  was  another 
objection  to  this  article,  collateral  and  con- 
tingent; for  if  all  the  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bavaria  should  fail,  and  if  that 
article  which  required  the  Sovereign  to  be 
of  the  Greek  Church  should  remain  in 
force,  where  would  the  Greeks  be  obliged 
to  go  to  find  a  successor  to  the  Throne  ? 
They  would  be  driven  to  the  Royal  Family 
of  Russia*  one  of  the  three  parties  to  the 
alliance  by  which  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  established  and  it  was  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  that  alliance  that 
peidier  of  the  three  Royal  Families  should 


give  a  sovereign  to  the  Throne  of  that 
country.  It  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  union  of  the 
three  contracting  parties  was  based,  that 
Greece  should  be  made  independent  of 
all  and  each  of  these  three  Powers  ;  there- 
fore it  was  another  objection  to  this  article 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  would  in  a 
possible  contingency  drive  the  Greeks 
to  choose  a  successor  from  the  Family 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
Treaty.  He  trusted,  therefore,  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France  would 
use  the  influence  they  were  entitled  to 
exercise  to  obtain  a  modification,  of  this 
article.  He  was  glad  to  hear  the  testi-  . 
mony  that  had  been  borne  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport  to  the  conduct  of 
that  distinguished  officer  and  diplomatist. 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons.  Throughout  all  the 
transactions  in  which  that  officer  had 
been  engaged  in  Greece,  his  conduct 
had  been  equally  honourable  to  himself 
and  advantageous  to  the  country.  He 
felt  particularly  gratified  at  this,  because 
that  gallant  officer  had  been  appointed 
to  this  diplomatic  post  by  the  Government 
to  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
and  they  had  appointed  him,  he  was  aware, 
under  considerable  responsibility.  Though 
Sir  E.  Lyons  had  previously  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  naval  officer,  he  had 
never  before  been  engaged  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  was  glad  that  the  result  of 
that  appointment  had  justified  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  as  to  the  gallant  officer's 
abilities,  and  that  he  had  acted  not  only 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  which 
had  appointed  him,  but  also  to  that  of  their 
successors.  In  conclusion,  he  could  only 
again  say  that  he  was  glad  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  agreed  to  give  the  pa- 
pers moved  for,  and  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  leaving  the  Government  to 
make  such  a  fair  selection  as  they  consi- 
dered might  be  presented  to  the  House, 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  service. 

Sir  R.  Peel  begged,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  not  draw  any  inference 
from  his  silence  on  particular  points  of 
the  Greek  constitution.  The  religion  of 
the  successor  to  the  throne  of  that  coun- 
try was  a  point  that  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  It  had  oc- 
cupied its  full  consideration,  but  he  be- 
lieved the  noble  Lord  would  concur  with 
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him  in  comtderiog  it  to  be  one  of  those 
points  upon  which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  was  sorry  thai  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  commencement  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport, 
or  he  should  have  been  happj  to  have 
borne  his  testimony  to  the  admirable  con- 
duct of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  the  impor- 
tant duties  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
him.  The  noble  Lord  took  credit  to  him- 
self, and  justly  so,  for  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  admit  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  was  entitled  to  some 
credit  for  having  retained  in  office  that 
gallant  officer,  and  reposed  in  him  that 
full  and  entire  confidence  to  which  he  was 
entitled..  It  was  an  honour  to  the  pro> 
fession  to  which  he  belonged  that  the 
gallant  officer  had  discharged  his  duties 
with  such  discretion,  fidelity,  and  ability. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  entirely  concurxed 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  it  was  extremely  unwise  for 
the  British  House  of  Commons  to  enter 
into  any  debate  or  discussion  upon  the  d^ 
tails  of  the  proposed  Constitution  of  Greece, 
whilst  that  subject  was  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
that  kingdom;  and,  though  possessed  of 
ample  materials,  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  would 
reserve  himself  for  future  discussions  upon 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  abstain  from 
giving  any  opinion  in  detail  as  to  the  merits 
and  tendencies  of  the  new  Constitution,  un- 
til it  shall  have  been  completed.  All  he 
would  say  in  the  mean  time  was,  that  he 
entertained  no  very  favourable  expectations 
of  a  wholesome  result  from  a  movement 
which  had  commenced  with  one  of  those 
military  pronunciementos  of  which  we  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  and  which  have  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  effects  elsewhere. 
He  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  would  therefore  con- 
fine his  observations  to  one  most  important^ 
and  roost  decisive  circumstance^  which  en- 
tirely forbade  every  expectation  that  the 
present  movement  in  Greece  would  effectu- 
ate what  the  Greek  people  fought  for  in 
their  revolution,  and  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  desired  they  might  accom- 
plish, namely,  their  entire  and  absolute 
independence,  spiritu&l  as  well  as  temporal. 
H6  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  concurred  with  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  in 
the  opinion  he  expressed,  and  the  appre- 
hensions he  entertabedi  as  to  the  probable 


consequences  of  that  article  of  the  Greek 
Constitution,  which  provided  that  all  fatore 
sovereigns  of  Greece  should  be  of  the  Greek 
religion.    But  the  noUe  Lord  did  not  refer 
his  objections  to  what  was,  in  fact,  a  priiiiaiy 
and  a  decisive  step  in  that  direction,  leading 
inevitably  to  the  result  which,  in  the  event 
of  King  Otho  having  no  children,  the  noble 
Lord  had  indicated  ;  and  whidi,  taken  alto- 
gether, he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  hadav^j  strong 
impression  exhibited  what  the  main  opting 
was,  of  the  action  of  thoee,  who  had  been 
mainlj  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
late  movement  at    Athens.      The   greet 
object  of  the  Greek  people  in  their  memo- 
rable revolution,  and  for  the  aocompliahment 
of   which  the  civilised  world  felt   moet 
anxious  for  their  success,  was,  that  they 
might  not  only  acquire  poUtical  independ- 
ence, but  their  complete  spiritual  separation 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  GonstaatiDople. 
This  was  accordingly  provided  for,  at  the 
elevation  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of 
Greece,  by  solemn  acts,  copies  of  which  he 
(Sir  U.  Douglas)  heU  in  his  hand,  namely. 
Protocols  of  the  meetings  of  the  Prelates, 
convoked  at  Nauplia,  for  the  purpoee  of 
declaring  the  entire  independence  of  the 
Church  of    Greece;    and  a  solemn  act, 
decree,   and    proclamation,  of  the  entire 
independence  of  the  Hellenic  Church,  the 
first  article  of   which  declares,  that  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Apostolic  Church  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  acknowledge  no  Spiri- 
tual Head,  but  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
faith,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Now  the  second  article  of  the  proposed 
Constitution,  rescinds  that  declaratory  act, 
80  far  as  to  declare,  that  the  Greek  Church, 
instead  of  acknowledging  no  Spiritual  Head 
but  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  inseparably 
united  with  the  Great  Church  of  Christ  in 
Constantinople.    The  noble  Lord  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  serious  inconvenience  and 
dangers  that  have  resulted,  and  must  result 
from  the  Spiritual  influence  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  in  connection  with  cer- 
tain temporal  Powers,  extending  over  and 
interfering  with  the  internal  a&irs  of  in* 
dependent  states.   When  the  Ionian  Islands 
came  under   British  protection,  it  was  a 
great  omission  not  to  separate  the  Ionian 
Church  from  the  Spiritual  Dominion  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantiuople,  as  effected 
with  respect  to  Greece,  by  the  documents 
to  which  he  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  had  referred. 
And  he  would  prove  the  dangers  that  mast 
result  to  Greece  from  the  alteration  now 
proposed,  according  to  the  new  Greek  Coa* 
stitution,  by  adverting  to  the  serious  nod 
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dangprouf  ioter&renees  of  thA  late  Pa- 
Uiiunch  of  CoDstantinopla  with  the  in* 
t«nial  affidfs  of  the  Ionian  Isknda»  and 
the  obstnicfciona  thus  interposed. to  the  im* 
pnorements  and  ameliorations  in  the  laws 
md  internal  aflain  of  the  Ionian  IsUnds* 
proteediog  under  British  Administration, 
fio  daoMrous  did  the  intrigues  of  the 
kriarrh   bee  '         ' 


Patrtarrh  beeome,  from  the  e&ercise  of 
ihis  q>iritual  influence*  under  that  of 
Ihe  temporal  Powers  with  which  it  was 
oonnecteid,  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foraign  Affkirs»  found  it  absolutely 
neoessary  to  instruct  Her  Majesty's  Am-* 
bassador  at  Constantinople,  a  noble  and 
distinguished  personagei  of  whom  he  (Sir 
H.  Doughs)  would  speak  in  terms  of  the 
bighest  reapeet  and  rMnrd»  and  with  a 
atrong  sense  of  the  abUUy  and  vigour  of 
that  noUe  Lord's  conduct,  to  demand  the 
deposition  of  the  Patriarch,  as  the  only  way 
of  averting  the  very  serious  evils  that  must 
have  ensued*  had  that  influence  not  been  ef- 
fectually counteracted.  Bo,  unquestionably, 
will  it  bot  if  that  influence  does  not  remain 
eSeetoally  excluded  from  interfering  in  the 
affidrs  of  Greece.  And  he  would  fear- 
lessly say,  that  all  the  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  the  cause  of  Greek  free- 
dom, will  have  been  shed  in  vain;  all 
the  expei.'tations  entertained  by  the  Bri- 
tish people  in  particular-^ all  the  great 
objeotsof  the  Powers  which  mainly  brought 
about  the  independence  of  Greece,  will  be 
disappointed,  if  the  Church  of  Greece  be 
restored,  in  any  degree,  to  spiritual  subjec- 
tion to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Turkish  capi- 
tal. The  noble  Lord  had  clearly  pointed  out 
what  would  happen,  in  the  event  of  King 
Otho  dying  without  an  heir,  or  the  Crown 
becoming  vacant  The  proposed  Constitu- 
tion provides  another  vehicle  for  facilitating 
this,  fay  the  article,  which,  in  such  events, 
makes  the  monarchy  elective;  and,  as  the 
noble  Loid  has  well  said,  there  is  but  one 
royal  family^  from  which  a  Prince  could  be 
aeleoted,  in  whose  person  and  persuasions  all 
these  foreboding  Artidesi  relating  to  re- 
lifpon,  in  the  new  Constitution,  may  be 
aooomplished. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  certainly  thought  it  was 
desirable,  that  the  Church  of  Greece  should 
be  entirely  independent ;  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  convenient  that  the  House 
should  discuss  the  details  of  the  Greek 
constitution  at  a  moment  when  they  were 
under  deliberation  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities in  that  country.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noUe  LokI  the  Member  for 


Tiverton,  in  the  sweeping  proposition  which 
ho  had  enunciated,  that  in  any  country 
whatever,  even  China  or  Japan,  it  was 
only  neoessary  to  introduce  free  institutions 
in  order  to  fit  the  people  for  their  enjoy* 
ment  He  thought  this  was  a  proposition 
which,  coming  from  the  authority  which  it 
did,  should  not  be  taciily  assented  to  by 
the  House.  He  thought,  that  without 
previous  cultivation  and  preparation,  the 
sudden  introduction  of  free  institutions 
amongst  nations  generally  would  only  lead 
to  increased  barbarism^  and  eventually  to 
actual  anarchy.  With  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  looking 
at  the  conduct  of  that  gallant  officer,  which 
had  been  most  excellent  throughout,  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that  no  appointment 
had  ever  been  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
which  was  so  wholly  unobjectionable.  In 
hb  opinion.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  enti- 
tled to  represent  England  and  its  interests, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  diplomatic  abili. 
ties  which  he  had  displayed,  but  from  his 
havinje  throughout  united  the  high  charac- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  with  that  of 
an  eminent  officer.  The  noble  Lord  had 
said  that  Greece  was  entitled  to  claim  a 
constitution.  More  than  that,  the  King 
himself  had  ten  years  ago  promised  to  give 
a  constitution,  and  it  \^m  by  virtue  of  that 
pledge  he  continued  to  govern  that  fine 
and  glorious  country.  Yet  he  believed 
that  a  grosser  system  of  tyranny  had  been 
exercised  in  that  country  during  those  ten 
years  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe 
for  a  century.  He  would  not  stop  to  in- 
quire whether  what  had  happened  on  the 
15th  of  September  were  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  revolution ,  but  it  was  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  recommend  anything  even  bearr 
ing  that  name  to  him.  He  could  not  go 
along  with  his  gallant  Friend  near  him 
(Sir  II.  Douglas)  in  saying  that  it  was 
merely  a  military  movement.  He  believed 
the  revolution  was  prepared  by  the  scarcely 
endurable  despotism  of  the  King,  and  that 
the  soldiers  shared,  but  did  not  lead  the 
feeling  of  the  country. 

Sir  H.  Douglas  explained,  that  what 
he  said  was,  that  the  movement  in  Greece» 
commenced  with  a  military  pronuncie- 
menio;  and  he  thought  no  good  could  come 
of  that.  The  gallant  General  concurred 
most  cordially,  in  the  respect  and  esteem, 
in  which  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  was  most  de- 
servedly held. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  in  reply,  said  that  be 
did  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
absence  of  the  right  hoo.  Gentleman  at 
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ihe  commencement  of  his  obserfations  had 
arisen  from  any  disregard  of  the  interestB 
of  Greece ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  iras 
Dot  present  during  the  whole  of  his  speech, 
as  there  were  some  other  points  which  he 
thought  the  right  hon*  Gentleman  would 
have  replied  to.  But,  at  all  events,  he 
was  delighted  to  find  that  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  called 
to  that  article  of  the  Constitution  which 
referred  to  the  religion  of  the  successors 
to  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  also  that  he 
bore  such  ample  and  honourable  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  Sir  E.  Lyons,  who,  he  be- 
lieved had  not  once  left  Athens  since  his 
appointment  by  the  noble  Viscount,  now 
nearly  ten  years  since.  The  gallant  Offi- 
cer behind  him  (Sir  H.  Douglas)  had  cal- 
led this  a  military  movement  in  Greece. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the^  unanimous 
movement  of  a  free  people.  As  for  what 
the  gallant  Officer  said  about  waiting  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
King — however  valuable  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer's opinion  might  be — it  would  never  be 
too  late  for  him  to  give  it.  He  resrretted  his 
right  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
had  alluded  to  the  King*s  past  conduct. 
Whatever  that  might  have  been,  he  had 
behaved  admirably  since  be  had  accepted 
the  Constitution.  As  for  the  loan,  he 
thought  every  possible  delay  should  be 
given  to  the  nation  under  the  circum- 
Bfances  of  the  case.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  divide  for  the  papers,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised  to 
exercise  a  large  discretion.  He  trusted  the 
term  "large"  applied  to  the  number  of 
the  papers  which  were  to  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Motion,  as  qualified  by  Sir  R.  Peel, 
agreed  to. 

Criminal  Jurisdiction  in  the  Le- 
vant.] Mr.  Monckion  Milnes  rose  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  present  state  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction  over  British  subjects  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte.  Within  these 
dominions  a  considerable  number  of  British 
subjects  resided ;  Maltese  and  lonians  prin- 
cipally, and  a  few  Englishmen.  The  Malt- 
ese being  totally  dependent  on  the  coasting 
trade  they  carried  on  with  the  Levant  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  many  of  them  had  settled 
in  and  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Smyraa,  Beyrout,  Convtaatinoploi 


Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Alexandria.  There 
were  no  means  of  calculatinff  accurately  the 
number  of  Franks  resident  in  those  places  ; 
but  he  believed  he  was  not  overstatuig  the 
fact  when  he  said  that  in  Alexandria  alone 
there  were  2^000  Maltese  British  subjects; 
2,000  in  Constantinople!  and  1^500  in 
Smyrna ;  and  such  was  the  anomalous  state 
of  the  law,  that  murder  or  anv  other  crime 
might  be  committed  by  any  ot  these  people 
almost  with  impunity,  for  there  were  do 
means  of  bringing  them  to  punishment 
We  had,  in  fact,  thrown  this  large  number 
of  British  subjects  into  the  dominions  of 
the  Porte  without  providing  any  consular 
code  of  laws  for  their  government,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  crime.  It  might  be 
supposed  they  were  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  they  resided,  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  certainly  when  they 
remembered  .that  the  Turkish  law  was 
almost  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  regulated 
by  the  Koran,  it  would  be  most  unfiir 
and  unjust  to  commit  Chiistian  settlers  to 
its  jurisdiction.  Accordingly  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  downwards,  in  every  treaty 
entered  into  with  the  Porte  and  Christian 
countries,  it  had  been  expressly  provided 
that  the  Christian  subjects  of  those  coun- 
tries should  be  independent  of  the  Turkish 
law  ;  and  in  all  our  treaties  with  the  Porte 
we  had  insisted  on  the  abstraction  of  our 
subjects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Turk- 
ish tribunals.  But  though  we  had  insisted 
upon  this,  and  on  vesting  in  criminal  cases 
the  whole  jurisdiction  in  the  Consul  of 
the  Christian  nation  to  which  the  Christian 
criminal  belonged,  strange  to  say  we  had 
left  our  own  Consul  without  the  power  of 
taking  cognizance  of  such  crimes.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  Consuls  had  exercised 
some  authority,  and  imprisoned  refractory 
seamen,  they  were  threatened  with  pro- 
ceedings in  this  country  for  false  imprison- 
ment. And  in  some  instances  these  Consuls 
felt  it  necessary  to  remain  voluntary  exiles 
from  their  country,  fearing  the  liability 
which,  for  having  interfered  to  repress  or 
punish  crime  in  British  subjects  residing 
in  their  respective  consulatesi  they  were 
subject  by  thelaw  as  it  now  stood.  He  would 
state  an  instance  of  the  defective  state  of 
the  law.  A  very  atrocious  murder  had 
been  committed  at  Smyrna  by  a  Maltese 
upon  a  Dutch  woman.  Application  was 
made  to  the  British  Consul  to  bring  the 
criminal  to  justice,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
Foreign  Office  for  instructions.  The  case 
was  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
CcofiWi  and  they  ireported  (bat|  aa  the  la^ 
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stood,  tbe  only  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
culprit  was  to  send  him  to  England  to  be 
tri^  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  To 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  bring 
tlie  guilty  party,  but  several  witnesses  to 
substantiate  the  case  against  him ;  and  the 
House  would  see  that  to  bring  that  man 
to  trial  for  his  offence,  must  have  cost  a 
very  large  sum  to  the  country.  Again,  in 
tbe  case  of  any  injury  being  inflicted  by  an 
Englishman  on  a  Turkish  subject — though, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  stipulations  of 
certain  treaties,  he  might  be  given  up  to 
be  judged  by  the  Ottoman  courts,  those 
stipulations  were  overruled  in  practice,  and 
under  no  circumstances  of  criminal  cases 
were  English  subjects  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ottoman  courts,  at 
least  in  the  countries  immediately  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan.  For  a 
long  period  this  was  the  anomalous  position 
of  the  law ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  a  Bill  had  been 
passed  which  gave  to  the  Government  full 
powers  of  remedying  the  evil,  if  they  chose. 
He  alluded  to  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction 
Bill.  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  writing  to  the 
Consuls  in  the  Levant  in  reference  to  that 
Bill,  informed  them  that  by  it  they  were 
relieved  from  those  consequences  in  this 
country,  on  account  of  acts  done  by  them 
in  imprisoning  refractory  seamen,  to  which 
they  had  been  previously  subject;  but 
giving  no  instructions— -no  suggestions  to 
govern  them  as  to  the  future,  and  provid- 
ing no  remedy  for  those  great  evils  which 
he  had  described.  He  would  mention  an- 
other case  as  showing  the  insufficiency  of 
the  powers  with  which  the  Consuls  were 
vested,  in  regard  to  lesser  criminal  matters. 
Mr.  Larkin,  the  Consul  at  Alexandria,  had 
informed  him  that  on  his  return  to  that 
place,  after  a  short  absence*  he  found  that 
one  of  his  servants,  a  Maltesci  had  during 
hia  absence  sold  all  his  wine  and  plate. 
The  man  had  not  absconded,  and  upon 
being  threatened,  told  Mr.  Larkin  that 
he  knew  very  well  that  he  could  do 
no  more  than  get  the  consul  to  im- 
prison him  for  a  week  or  two  below  in 
his  dining-room.  As  he  had  said,  the  Go- 
vernment, knowing  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  obtained  a  BiU  from  Parliament  last 
year,  and  had  subsequently  issued  an  Order 
in  Council  informing  the  authorities  that 
that  Bill  had  passed,  but  they  had  taken 
no  steps  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  view, 
and  had  left  an  evil,  which  was  a  disgrace  to 
any  Christian  country,  precisely  in  the  state 
in  wbioh  tb«y  had  fguad  U.    Under  tbeie 


circumstances  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
move  an  Address  to  the  Crown  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
show  its  sense  of  the  evil,  and  its  convic- 
tion that  a  remedy  should  be  applied  with- 
out delay,  by  agreeing  to  the  Motion  with 
which  he  would  now  conclude^* 

'<  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  representing  to  Her  Majesty  the 
present  anoiDalotts  state  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion over  British  subjects  within  the  dominions 
of  tbe  Porte,  and  praying  that  Her  Majesty 
will  be  pleased  to  establish  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  some  such  Jurisdiction  as  shall 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Her  Subjects 
ill  those  countries,  and  remedy  the  lawless 
disorder  resulting  from  the  absence  of  any 
such  Jurisdiction/' 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hope  said,  as  he  had  brought 
in  the  Bill  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  had 
referred,  perhaps  he  should  be  the  best  able 
to  reply  to  his  observations.  He  concurred 
with  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  evils  which 
had  formerly  existed,  but  those  evils  the 
Bill  of  last  year  had  been  brought  forward 
to  remedy.  His  hon.  Friend  had  not  noticed 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Maltese  law,  there  was  yet  a 
jurisdiction  which  could  take  cognizance  of 
criminal  acts,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Custom  of  the  Levant.  That  custom  had 
been  for  a  long  time  in  operation  in  the 
East ;  it  was  known  and  recognised. 
The  only  doubt  was  as  to  its  legality— and 
that  custom  had  been  legalised  by  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  by  the  Orders  in  Coundl 
which,  in  consequence  of  that  Act,  were 
issued  on  the  2nd  of  October.  That  Cu8« 
torn  in  future  would  be  legalised  by  the 
Order  in  Council,  so  that  this  branch  of  the 
complaint  was  completely  met  The  next 
complaint  was,  the  expense  incurred  in 
brining  criminals  here,  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  voluntary  witnesses,  and  of  pay. 
ing  their  expenses;  and  his  hon.  Friend, 
alluding  to  a  particular  case,  asked  why 
provision  had  not  been  made  for  trying 
that  criminal  at  Malta  ?  But  no  such  pro- 
vision could  have  appeared  necessary  till 
the  case  arose.  And  when  his  hon.  Friend 
asked  what  was  legalised,  his  answer  was» 
that  what  was  legalised  was  well  known, 
and  it  might  as  well  be  asked  of  him  what 
was  the  common  law  of  England.  The 
code  of  the  Levant  was  a  similar  code  to 
the  common  law  code  of  England;  and  it 
did  not  follow  that  because  it  could  not  be 
strictly  defined  here,  that  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  administer  it  did  not  under* 
Stand  itf    It  extended  not  only  to  civil  bot 
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to  crimiiial  0Mef»  and  came  daily  before  ibe 
CoDiub  abroad*  His  bon.  Friend  did  nol 
fee  why  this  law  should  not  have  been 
codified,  and  why  the  full  machinery  of 
Gorernment  sboidd  not  have  been  put  into 
play  to  oarry  it  out»  ae  aoon  as  the  Act  to 
which  he  had  referred  paoaed.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  questions  of  great  technical 
difficiJty  had  arisen-^uestions  whidi  bad 
been  referred  to  tb^  law  officers  of  succea- 
sive  CovamiBeQts,^and  there  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  reepnoiling  the  main* 
tenanee  of  the  liberties  of  Briti^  subjeots, 
eombined  with  a  due  control  over  their 
excesses  and  their  crimes  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  very  summary  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  Oriental  and  despotic 
States,  and  by  some  barbarous  nations ;  and 
the  only  way  occasionaUy  to  deal  with  it 
appealed  to  be  to  plaee  the  parties  under 
the  absolute  eontrol  of  tho  BepiesentatiTe 
of  the  Crown.  The  powers  of  the  Consuls 
and  the  powers  which  the  House  had  en- 
trusted to  the  Goremmeat  must  be  exer- 
deed  with  the  greatest  responsibility.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  that  House 
to  legislate  on  the  questionip***it  was  equally 
difficult  &r  the  Government  then  to  issue 
Olden  in  Council  whidi  were  to  stand  in 
the  plaoe  of  legislation ;  and  until  Parlia* 
ment  had  latdy  granted  very  extensive 
powers  to  the  Crown,  it  was  difficult  to 
take  any  atep  at  all.  After  obtaining  those 
powers,  before  hastily  and  in  ignorance 
{WQceeding  to  legiabtef  it  was  mquisite  to 
obtain  a  full  atatenent  of  the  laws  and 
euatoms  pzievailing  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  world  which  would  be  a&cted  by  that 
Act.  His  hoD,  Ffiend  eomplained  that  no 
kgislation  had  taken  place;  but  he  did  not, 
pnd  Qpuld  not|  complain  that  the  materials 
necessary  to  found  that  legislation  had  not 
been  asked  for.  The  (Wemment  had 
taken  the  only  safe  step,  by  requiring  and 
obtainbg  fiiU  informatioB  aa  to  the  laws 
and  custoow  aixeady  esisting  without  which 
they  could  not  draw  up  any  code,  or  legt^ 
late  with  any  effect 

Dr.  ANDrtagr  obaenred,  that  according 
lo  the  confeaaion  of  the  boa.  Gentleman 
who  had  last  apoken,  the  state  of  thmga 
in  the  Levant  at  the  present  time  was 
most  vMattslactory.  Nothing  could  be 
leas  de€ned  than  the  *'  customary  law** 
which  prevailed  in  the  Levant.  The  cus- 
tomary lawa  of  one  locality  diffisred  widely 
from  those  of  another.  Those  of  Smyrna 
were  as  diffisrent  from  those  of  Alexandria 
as  those  of  Alexandria  were  from  the  laws 
of  Aleppo.    The  administration  of  these 


lawa  in  each  locality  differed  ama  widaly 
still,     jjome  Consuls  had  doabta  aa  !• 
their  powers,  were  perplexed  and  aoalMr* 
rassed  in  the  adminiatration  of  tbeir  an* 
thority,  feared  to  give  due  proteeUoo^  mmd 
left  the  complainta  of  British  sabjaeta  mm* 
tirely  without  redreaa;   whilst,   ia  olhar 
oases.  Consuls  eaercised  their  power  with 
a  most  despotic  and  an  almoat  iatolerahle 
authority.    What  was  really  waatiag  waa 
a  code,  a  simple  code  of  laws,  aad  aa  aa- 
sily  accessible  Court  of  Judicature.     Ha 
had  understood  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  send  out   a  Commisskmer  to 
inquire  iotp  the  state  of  the  regolaliona 
and  law;  at   present  pybstsUng,  and  ha 
much  regretted  that  thej  had  not  put  that 
intention  into  execution.     He  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  carry  put  that  plan 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  information, 
and  he  again  strongly  urged  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  establishing  some  sort  of 
judicial  jurisdiction^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  apprehended  that  there 
was  no  real  difference  between  bis  bon* 
Friend  the  Member  for  Poutefract  and  tba 
Government  upon  tbe  subject  befpre  tba 
House,  He  considered  the  state  of  tba 
law  relati?e  to  British  subjects  in  the  La^ 
vant  to  be  most  unsatisfactpry.  But  be 
muft  say  that  be  believed  tl)at  one  of  the 
chief  cauaes  of  the  difficulty  in  providing 
a  remedy  bad  been  that  tendernesa  wbica 
a  British  Minister  must  ever  feel  aa  to 
interfering  with  the  forms  of  our  criminal 
jurispmdance*  They  were  not  in  tbif 
respect  dealing  with  British  subjects,  in 
tbe  Btricleat  sense  of  the  word,  but  witb 
Maltese  and  loniana,  who  had  been  ia* 
eluded  in  the  term,  and  wbo  were  net 
boond*-and  tbia  much  increased  tbe 
enormity  of  the  evil--- by  those  moral  con* 
aiderationa  which  generally  influenced 
British  aubjeato,  atrictly  ao  called.  Tbe 
crimes  eommitiad  were  frequently  of  tbe 
moat  atrocious  character,  and  cases  often 
occurred  in  which  the  aeveraat  penaltiaa 
of  the  law  ahould  ha?e  been  inflicted. 
There  had,  indeed,  been  erunes  committed 
by  British  aal»jeota  in  the  porta  of  tha 
Levant  which  would  have  fully  jaatiflad 
the  infliction  of  eapital  puniabaieot.  But, 
to  give  proper  effect  to  such  punishment^ 
it  ahould  be  inflicted  on  tba  apot  where 
the  crime  had  been  committed.  The  trial 
ought  also  to  take  place  there ;  but  he 
thou|ht  that  a  British  Government  waa 
jostWed  in  pausing  belbre  they  committed 
to  a  Consul— to  one  man— 'fasquently  an* 
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aequaioted  with  legal  subjeots,  and  with- 
oot  the  aid  of  a  Jarj,  the  absolute  power 
of  passing  sentence  of  death.  That  was 
one  of  the  difficnlties  which  did  for  a  long 
time,  and  which  did  still  exist.  In  the 
case  of  a  morder  committed  at  Rhodes, 
where  was  the  use  of  bringing  the  criminal 
to  Malta,  and  trying  and  executing  him 
there?  The  execution  ought  to  take  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed ;  it  added 
to  the  repugnance  which  they  naturally 
felt  at  running  a  man  up  to  the  yard-arm, 
at  a  place  distant  from  that  in  which  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  and  long  after  its 
commission,  when  they  reflected  that  the 
example  would  not  produce  that  benefit 
which  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  arise  from  it.  Let  them 
depend  upon  it,  too,  that  if  any  single  act 
of  possible  injustice  should  be  committed 
in  the  name  of  the  law,  the  example  of 
the  Government  of  England  in  tolerating 
aoch  a  system  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  prejudicial  efiects.  It  would  induce 
other  Governments  to  act  upon  the  same 
principle,  and  to  discard  those  securities 
for  human  life  which  the  English  law  was 
careful  to  throw  around  the  prisoner.  Bui 
he  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  subject 
required  consideration,  and  he  could  state 
as  a  fact  that  two  days  af\er  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  became  law,  his  noble  Friend  the 
Foreign  Secretary  addressed  a  despatch 
to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  enumerating  the 
objects  to  be  considered  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Assessors  to  aid  the  Consuls  at 
different  parts  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties;  stating  the  various  difficulties 
which  presented  themselves,  and  which  it 
was  yet  necessary  to  overcome,  and  re- 
questing him  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
▼iirious  matters  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. As  no  answer  was  for  some  time 
received  to  that  despatch  a  second  was 
sent,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  at 
farthest  from  the  present  time  he  appre- 
hended that  they  would  receive  from  that 
most  intelligent  and  competent  judge, 
who  had  himself  frequently  represented 
theunsatisfactorystate  of  thelawat  present, 
that  answer  to  the  communications  made 
to  him  which  might  be  most  important,  as 
enabling  them  to  decade  upon  the  course 
the  most  proper  to  be  adopted.  He  de- 
precatcd  undue  baate  io  acting  with  refer- 
ence to  this  matter.  Ample  consideration 
would  be  given  by  Government  to  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  better  to  use  great  deli* 
beratioQ  in  the  formatton  of  a  oode  le* 
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ducing  to  enactment  that  which  depended 
on  custom  and  usage.  But  by  acting  with 
too  much  precipitation,  they  would  be  af- 
terwards compelled  to 'make  changes  in 
any  regulations  which  might  be  introduced. 
He  hoped  that  he  had  said  enough  to  show 
that  the  subject  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  They 
were  deeply  sensible  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil,  and  when  they  could  frame  such  a 
code  as  it  might  be  suitable  and  fitting 
that  this  great  country  should  estab- 
lish, his  hon.  Friend  near  him  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  depend  upon  it 
that  no  time  would  be  suffered  to  elapse 
ere  it  was  put  into  execution. 

Viscount  PalmersUm  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  great  import* 
ance  of  the  subject,  and  he  could  say,  in 
corroboration  of'^  the  right  hon.  Baionet, 
that  if  no  satisfactory  arrangement  had. 
been  made  by  the  late  Government,  it  was 
not  in  consequence  of  the  subject  not  hav- 
ing occupied  their  most  anxious  attention. 
They  had  referred  it  to  their  law-officers, 
who  bestowed  upon  it  their  most  deliberate 
consideration,  but  they  were  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  practical  measure  which  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  expedient  to  adopt* 
When  the  law-officers  were  asked  to  form 
a  code  for  the  guidance  of  consuls  in  the 
Levant,  they  relied  that  this  would  be  to 
codify  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  a 
Herculean  task,  which^  if  undertaken  at 
all,  should  be  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the 
kingdom  at  large.  The  riffht  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  one  sreat  difficmty  incidental  to 
this  matter— >tne  impolicy  of  executing  a 
criminal  at  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
his  offence  was  committed.  By  so  doing 
all  that  was  advantageous  in  ca^tal  pu- 
nishment was  lost— £e  very  grounds  on 
which  its  expediency  was  founded  disap- 
peared. ^  The  capital  sentence  of  the  law 
was  not  inflicted  so  much  as  a  punishment 
to  the  individual,  as  for  a  warning  to  deter 
others.  And  if  a  cidprit  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  place 
where  he  committed  his  crime«  and  in 
another  country,  almost  sJl  the  benefit  of 
example  would  he  lost.  Well,  then,  again 
— there  was  a  great  difficulty  as  reacted 
trial.  It  was  verv  difficult,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  estaUim  upon  the  spot  where 
the  offence  was  committed  a  Tnbunal  sa- 
tisfactory to  our  norions  of  justice.  A  Jury 
could  not  always  be  empannelled,  nor  could 
a  Judee  be  found  po!»essed  of  sufficient 
legal  knowledge.  As  to  the  remedy  pra» 
posed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  Ibr 
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Pontefract-Mianiely,  that  the  trial  should 
be  conducted  by  means  of  affidavits  —  a 
practice  adopted  in  numerous  continental 
countries— that  a  man  should  be  tried  for 
his  life  at  Malta  upon  affidaWts  made  by 
witnesses  who  were  remaining  at  Smyrna 
•^that  was  a  proceeding  so  utterly  repug- 
nant to  the  practice  and  notions  of  this 
country^  that  he  was  sure  the  British  public 
would  never  acquiesce  in  the  infliction  of 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
demnation founded  upon  such  evidence. 
By  such  a  course  of  procedure^  they  would 
divest  the  accused  person  of  the  security 
afforded  by  the  viva  voce  examination  and 
cross-examination  of  witnesses.  Then^ 
again,  as  to  persons  having  held  consular 
offices,  who  were  stated  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  country  by  apprehensions  of  prosecution 
for  false  imprisonment,  he  must  say,  al- 
though he  was  only  speaking  from  recol- 
lection, that  he  believed  there  had  been 
cases  in  which  the  powers  of  consuls  had 
been  exerted  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  man- 
ner, in  which  imprisonment  had  been  in- 
flicted, when  the  circumstances  had  not 
justifi^  its  imposition ;  and  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  it  was  the  apprehension  of  legal 
proceedings  for  such  overstrained  exercise 
of  power,  that  prevented  the  individuals 
alluded  to  from  returning  to  this  country ; 
and  even  if  the  power  of  the  consuls  were 
to  be  better  defined  and  legalized,  still  in 
any  case  of  an  excessive  and  unjustifiable 
exercise  of  such  power,  the  functionary  so 
misconducting  himself  would  be  liable  to  an« 
swer  for  acts  before  a  tribunal  of  this  coun- 
try. He  must  admit,  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject was  environed  by  difficulties ;  but  he 
thought  that  the  Government  had  taken  the 
riffht  course  in  relation  to  them.  The  power 
which  Parliament  had  given  the  Govern-  j 
ment  was  the  most  expedient  mode  of  com-  | 
ing  to  a  good  arrangement,  and  he  thought  i 
that  the  steps  whidi  they  had  taken  were 
in  the  right  direction.  The  House  must 
feel  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  in- 
troducing the  subject  to  their  notice,  but 
he  must  say,  that  Government  was  not 
justly  chargeable  with  undue  delay.  It 
seemed  to  him,  that  they  had  acted  with 
that  prudence  and  circumspection  which 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  required.     He  hoped  that  the  in- 

?[uiries  which  they  had  instituted  would 
ead  to  some  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Mr.  Af.  Milnes  replied,  that  with  re- 
ference to  what  had  been  said  as  to  punish- 
ing offenders  without  all  the  formalities  of 
the  Eoi^isb  law,  be  tbongbt  that  waa  better 


than  to  allow  crime  to  remain  mipanisfaed. 
Great  objections  had  been  made  to  the 
system  of  trial  by  affidavit,  but  other  na- 
tions had  adopted  it ;  and  if  Englishmea 
did  not  approve  of  it,  the  Maltese  had  oo 
objection.  When  he  regarded  the  kind 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head^  the  Government  had  taken 
the  suggestions  which  he  had  thrown  out, 
and  the  satisfactory  reasons  which  he  had 
given  for  the  delay  which  had  {taken  place 
in  carrying  the  Bill  passed  last  Session 
into  practice,  he  would  not  press  the  Mo- 
tion  to  a  division. 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  although 
they  might  be  entitled  to  try  a  Maltese  at 
Malta,  according  to  the  laws  existing  there, 
yet  he  would  not  try  a  Maltese  at  Smyrna 
by  a  new  and  different  system.  He  ahoold 
protest  against  making  any  distinction  be- 
tween an  English  and  a  Maltese  offender. 
It  would  be  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
Maltese  had  no  objection  to  be  hanged  on 
affidavit.  He  should  not  consider  it 
worthy  of  a  Government  to  esUbligh  such 
a  distinction,  in  foreign  jurisdiction,  be- 
tween  a  Maltese  and  an  Englishman. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Duelling.]]  Mr.  Turner  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  following  resolution : 
— "  That  Duelling  is  immond  in  its  ten- 
dency; that  it  brings  into  contempt  the 
laws  of  the  country ;  is  contrary  to  divine 
command ;  and  ought  to  be  abolished.''  He 
most  sincerely  regretted  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  given  to  the  question  he  put 
to  them  some  time  ago  such  an  answer  as 
would  have  rendered  this  Motion  unneces- 
sary. He  had,  indeed,  hoped,  from  what 
had  passed  in  another  place,  when  a  noble 
Lord  moved  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
answer  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Speech,  that 
the  Government  would  have  taken  this 
subject  under  its  own  protection,  and  have 
brought  in  a  measure  for  the  effectual  sup- 
pression of  Duelling.  In  1713,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  Duel  between  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun,  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  both,  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  that  House  to  restrain  such  contests ; 
but,  although  it  was  recommended  by  Her 
Majesty,  it  was  lost  on  the  second  reading, 
and  no  other  measure  had  been  introduced. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  on  a  former  occasion  told  the 
House  that  he  was  disposed  to  do  every- 
thing to  suppress  the  practice ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Turner)  very  much  lamented  that  the  right 
hon,  Banmet,  with  the  great  power  be 
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possessed,  had  stopped  short  of  dcnng  the 
good  which  he  had  the  means  of  effecting. 
The  new  regulations  which  had  heen  men- 
tioned referred  only  to  the  army ;  hut  civi- 
lians ought  to  he  dealt  with  as  strictly  as 
officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  he 
hoped  that  there  would  not  he  much  diffi- 
culty in  so  simplifying  the  law  as  to  make 
it  understood,  and  consequently  obeyed. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  law  upon  the 
Statute-book,  or  any  document  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  certainly  none 
under  Scriptural  sanction,  which  said  that 
Duelling  was  lawful  in  any  shape ;  and, 
therefore,  if  authority  could  not  be  found 
for  its  toleration  in  society,  then,  as  a 
Christian  House  of  Commons,  they  were 
hound  to  look  out  for  some  remedy  against 
it.  It  was  said  the  other  day  by  an  hon. 
Member,  that  Duelling  had  been  created 
by  public  opinion,  and  that  public  opinion 
would  destroy  it ;  but  public  opinion  was  a 
plant  of  very  slow  growth.  Any  Act,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  Government  would 
not  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  it  would  be  quick  and  effectual,  and 
greatly  would  it  tend  to  the  honour  of  the 
Government  to  bring  in  a  law,  brief  in  its 
object  and  positive  in  its  effect.  He  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  the  Government  pro- 
pose a  measure  that  would  he  satisfactory 
to  the  country.  What  did  that  eminent 
writer  Palcy  say  on  the  practice  of  Duel- 
ling?— 

"  Murder  is  forbidden  ;  and  nvherever  hu- 
man life  is  deliberately  taken  away,  otherwise 
than  by  public  authority,  there  is  murder.  The 
value  and  security  of  human  life  make  this 
rule  necessary ;  for  I  do  not  see  what  other 
idea  or  definition  of  murder  can  be  admitted, 
which  will  not  let  in  so  much  private  violence 
as  to  render  society  a  scene  of  peril  and 
bloodshed.*' 

That  was  language  the  force  of  which 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  not  be  able  to  remove. 
There  was  a  curious  document  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  which  he  would  just  men. 
lion  to  l£e  House;  it  was  a  document 
written  by  Colonel  Thomas,  dated  the 
evening  before  the  Duel  in  which  his  life 
was  sacrificed.    He  said,— 

<<  He  was  seriously  opposed  to  duelling ;  it 
neither  proved  a  man  a  gentleman  nor  brave; 
nor  did  it  give  satisfaction  forinsnlt;  almost 
any  man  could  raise  physical  courage  enough 
to  fight  a  duel,  but  few,  alas !  possessed  suffi- 
cient  moral  courage  to  stem  the  tide  of  public 
scorn." 

Turn  wherever  they  mighty  and  read 


whatever  they  would»  nothing  stared  them 
in  the  face  but  the  extent  of  this  ffreat 
calamity.  In  the  churchyard  of  the  little 
village  of  Charmouth,  in  Dorsetshire,  there 
was  a  tombstone  raised  to  the  memoryof 
an  officer,  who,  after  having  been  preserved 
through  eighteen  engagements  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  had  fallen  the  victim 
of  Duelling.  But  means  had  of  late  been 
taken  to  abate  the  practice,  and  the  public 
who  were  not  perhaps  so  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  as  they  should  be,  ought  to  know  that 
there  was  a  society  which  had  done  great 
honour  to  itself,  because  it  was  composed  of 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  civilians  also  of  high  station^ 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
Duelling.  This  Society  was  composed  a 
short  time  since,  of  349  members ;  among 
these  gentlemen,  were  13  Admirals,  67 
Field-officers,  36  Captains  in  the  Army^ 
32  Captains  in  the  Navy,  17  Lieute- 
nants in  the  Navy,  31  Noblemen,  141 
civilians,  16  Members  of  that  House,  and, 
he  regretted  to  state,  only  one  Ger. 
gyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  informed 
him  that  the  Clergy  had  not  joined  the 
Society  for  particular  reasons.  Such  a 
Society  ought  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be, 
long  hid  from  public  notice ;  but  he  had 
conversed  on  this  subject  with  twenty 
Members  of  this  House  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  Association, 
and  he  believed  that  very  few  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  aware  of  its  establishment. 
The  gentlemen  who  composed  that  Associ* 
ation  were  eminent  for  their  high  moral 
character.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  readily 
admit  that  such  men  as  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Lord  Ashley) 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfcnrd  University 
(Sir  R.  Inglis),  who  were  not  now  pre- 
sent, the  noble  Member  for  Chester  (Lord 
R.  Grosvenor),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertford  (Mr.  Cowper),  who  had  the  man- 
liness to  state  the  other  evening  in  that 
House4that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  ac- 
cept a  challenge— would  not  connect  them, 
selves  with  any  association  whose  object 
was  not  most  praiseworthy  and  beneficial. 
He  was  aware  that  the  authorities  which 
might  be  brought  against  him,  in  support 
of  the  practice  of  duelling,  were  such  at 
would  have  ereat  weight  in  some  quarters  ; 
but  he  would  make  a  statement  of  facts 
which  could  not  be  controverted.  It  had 
been  stated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  they  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
frame  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  prac- 
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dee  of  Duelling;  but  it  had  not  been  dif- 
ficult in  fonner  times^  and  in  other  coun- 
triet,  to  abate  this  nuisance.  Measures 
had  been  taken  in  other  countries  which, 
if  adopted  in  this^  would  sooner  or  later, 
and  he  believed  very  speedily,  put  an  end 
to  the  practice.  If  in  this  country  a  duel- 
list were  convicted  of  murder,  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  our  laws  was,  he  con- 
ceived, far  too  severe ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  excess  of  punishment.  Juries  were 
very  unwilling  to  convict  parties  of  such 
oflbnces.  Not  many  years  ago  capital  pun- 
ishments were  abolished  in  the  case  of  an 
offence  then  very  common  in  this  country : 
he  alluded  to  foroery.  A  very  strong 
feeling  was  manifested  by  the  nation 
against  the  application  of  so  severe  a  pun- 
i^ment  to  o&nces  of  that  class ;  capital 
punishment  was  abolished,  and  a  much 
milder  punishment  was  substituted.  He 
thought  a  similar  course  might  be  very 
advantageously  adopted  with  respect  to 
Duelling.  He  conceived,  that  not  only 
ought  parties  to  be  punished  who  engaged 
in  such  encounters,  when  a  fatal  result 
ensuedf  but  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  punishment  of  all  persons  who  sent 
or  accepted  challenges.  He  had  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  fatal  duels; 
and  he  conceived  that  a  measure  to  effect 
this  object  would  be  attended  with  moat 
aalutaiy  feffects.  Juries  would  no  longer 
hesitate  as  to  the  verdict  they  should  re- 
turn ;  Judges  would  be  relieved  from  the 
painful  duty  which^  in  cases  of  this  nature, 
they  might  now  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  which  to  them  must  be  extremely  dis- 
tressing ;  and  offences  of  this  kind  would 
be  certain  to  meet  a  just  measure  of  pun* 
iihment.  He  wished  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  would  take  this  question  into 
their  most  serious  consideration— whether 
an  alteration  of  the  severe  punishment  now 
attached  to  Duelling,  mi|^t  not  be  most 
beneficial.  He  would  venture  to  assert^ 
that  a  course  which,  in  the  case  of  forgery, 
had  tended  to  a  material  diminution  of 
oflences  of  that  ckss,  would  effect  the  same 
results  in  the  case  of  Duelling.  His  opin- 
ion was^  that  when  convictions  took  place 
for  Duelling,  the  capital  punishment  should 
not  bo  imp(Med|  except  where  parties  fought 
without  seoondsi  and  then  he  conceived  the 
extreme  punishment  would  be  justifiable. 
The  public  at  large  had  a  duty  to  perform 
withj^elation  %q  this  soljeGt ;  and^  unleis 


they  took  some  means  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  possession  of  {their  sentimenta  on 
the  question,  it  was  next  to  imposable  for 
the  exertions  of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  tbat 
House  to  be  successful.    He  did  not  allude 
exclusively  to  the  rdi^us  oommunitieB  ; 
for  one  great  advantage  in  mooting  this 
question  was,  that  it  was  entirely  uncon- 
nected with   sectarian    or  party  feefinf^. 
But  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  enacted  in  other  countries  for  the 
suppression  of  Duelling.    By  the  law  of 
Switzerland,  any  person  who  killed  another 
in  a  duel,  became  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  deceased.     He  was  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that,  in  high  life,  in  this  coun- 
try, even  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  as  this 
would  produce  a  most  excellent  e&ct.  Tlie 
law  of  Switzerland  also  provided  that  an 
action  should  lie  for  damages  against  the 
nearest  of  kin.     In   1752,  the  Emperor 
Joseph— and  to  this  he  called  the  speeial 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  (Sir  H.  Hardinge)--declared,  "^  I 
will  not  suffer  Duelling  in  my  army ;  I 
despise  the  maxims  of  those  who  pretend  to 
justify  it,  and  who  kill  each  other  in  cold 
blood."    These  observations  referred  to  a 
case  in  which  two  officers  had  fought  a 
duel ;  and  the  Emperor  proceeded— '^  Let 
a  court-martial  try  these  officers,  and  ex^^ 
amine  the  subject  of  their  quarrel;  and 
let  him  who  is  guilty  submit  to  his  fate, 
and  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.     I  am  re- 
solved this  barbarous  nractice  shall  be  sup- 
pressed and  punished,  should  it  cost  me 
half  my  officers/'    It  was  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  had  applied  to  the  practioe  of  Duel- 
ling the  very  same  term  that  waa  nsed  by 
the  Emperor-^he  had  characterised  it  as  a 
''  barbarous*'  practice.     He  found  it  stated 
that»  many  years  ago«  Duelling  was  de- 
nounced in  France  as  '*  a  detestaUe  eustom, 
introduced  by  the  Devil  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  soul  and  body."    He  was  aure  no 
individual  would  contend»  in  the  face  of 
that  House»  or  of  any  other  great  national 
society,  that  this  language  m^ht  not  with 
equal  propriety  be  adopted  now.  In  France 
Duelling   was  prc^ibited;    the  goods  of 
duellists  were  confiscated,  and  they  were 
excluded  from  Christian  burial    Why  were 
such  regulations  made  against  the  practice  ? 
Because  it  was  regarded  in  its  true  light- 
as  cold-blooded  and    deliberate    murder. 
His  conviction  was,  judging  from  history, 
that  imprisonment  and  exclusion  from  Go- 
vernment offices  had  ever  been  found  the 
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efiSsetnal  means  of  preventing  the  , 
praetice  of  Duelling.    Two  Proclamations  i 
liad  been  issued  in  this  country  on  the 
aubject**one  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, : 
smd  the  other  by  James  I.    The  latter ' 
proclamation  elicited  the  opinion  of  the  ! 
eminent   Lord  Bacon  on  the  subject  of 
Duelling-— an  opinion  which  he  thought ! 
"would  command  the  respect  and  attention  : 
of  those  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go«  | 
vemment  who  were  present  on  this  occa- 
sion*   Lord  Bacon  said  :-* 

**  I  most  acknowledge  that  I  learn  out  of  the 
King's  last  Procltmatton  the  most  prudent  and 
best-advised  remedy  for  this  offence  that  the 
wit  of  man  can  devise.  This  oflfeDcey  my  Lords 
(addressing  the  Lords  of  the  Star  Chamber)  ii 
grounded  upon  a  false  conceit  (of  honour,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  punished  in  the  same 
kind.  l*he  fountain  or  honour  is  the  King ; 
to  be  deprived  of  his  favour,  and  to  be  banished 
from  the  Royal  presence  would  be  a  fit  punish- 
ment." 

He  believed,  though  he  should  be  un- 
guocessful  in  his  Motion^  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  on  the  subject  of  Duelling 
prevalent  in  the  country,  which  would 
eventually  demand  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  some  legislative  measures  for  its 
prevention.  But  if  he  might  judge  from 
the  present  appearance  of  the  respective 
aides  of  the  House,  he  thought  he  would 
be  aUe  to  carry  his  resolution.  If  he  did 
suooeed  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  a 
short  Bill,  which  he  hoped  would  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he  com- 
plained. He  might  state,  that  he  had  ro* 
eeived  many  hundreds  of  letters  on  this 
subject  and  he  had  selected  one  from  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  holding  high  rank  in  Her 
Majestyfs  service— another  from  a  civilian 
— imd  a  third,  he  believed  from  a  clergy- 
man. Ashe  had  been  favoured  with  so 
many  letters,  he  had  been  unable  to  ac- 
knowledge their  receipt  in  a  formal  manner. 
The  writer  of  the  first  letter  to  which  he 
had  referred  had  not  given  his  name ;  but 
he  believed  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
handwriting,  and  if  his  supposition  was 
eorrect,  a  braver  and  better  man  than  the 
writer  did  not  exist.  That  writer  said,  as 
one  of  his  constituents,  and  as  an  officer  in 
the  Navy,  that  he  was  a  decided  opponent 
to  the  practice  of  duelling.  The  writer 
b^gedhim  to  push  the  Government  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  induce  it  to  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  practice.  His  oor« 
respondent  also  suggested,  that  the  Grovern* 
ncDt  should  issue  a  public  notice  to  the 
Annj  sold  Navy,  to  the  effixt  that  any 


officer  taking  part  hereafter  in  a  duelj  either 
as  a  principal  or  as  a  second,  should  be  re« 
moved  from  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  that 
if  he  persisted  in  fighting  a  duel,  and  should 
fall*  no  pension  should  be  granted  to  his 
widow.  Once  issue  such  an  order,  and 
there  would  be  an  end  to  the  practice,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  any  officer  would  he 
found  who  would  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
a  spirit  of  revenge  run  the  risk  of  depriving 
his  widow  of  that  pension  to  which  she 
would,  under  other  circumstances,  be  en<- 
titled.  He  had  avoided,  until  he  bad  read 
the  sentiments  of  the  correspondent  whose 
letter  he  had  just  laid  before  the  House, 
alluding  even  indirectly  to  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  who  had  been  deprived  of  her 
pension  in  consequence  of  her  husband 
having  been  killed  in  a  duel  with  Lieute- 
nant Munro.  On  that  subject  he  must 
state  to  the  House  that  he  cordially  agi^ed 
with  what  had  fallen  from  the  noUe  Lord 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  the  other 
evening.  He  trusted  that  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  stated  to  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  Lieutenant 
Munro  would  have  the  effect,  iu  mitigating 
public  opinion  with  regard  to  that  indi- 
vidual- Another  correspondent  urged  him 
to  push  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
subject— to  urge  them  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  matter*  The  writer 
said-— 

'<  Why  not  promulgate  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  any  person,  either  as  a  principal  or  as  a 
second,  would  be  considered  ineligible  to  hold 
any  office  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Colonial,  Fo« 
reign,  Home  Department,  Horse  Guards,  Ad- 
miraltv,  and  (he  thought  the  writer  said  most 
wisely)  the  Privy  Council?" 

Persons  high  in  station  and  in  society  had 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  Duelling.  He 
wanted  no  more  than  that  common  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  cause  he  was  advo- 
cating. He  believed  that  many  who  had 
formerly  sanctioned  the  practice  of  Duelling 
regretted,  as  much  as  he  did,  the  imperious 
necesrity  that  had  compelled  them  to  send 
or  accept  a  challenge  and  fight  a  duel  It 
had  long  been  his  opinion  that  the  public 
press  of  this  country  ought  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  practice  of  Duelling.  He 
held  in  his  hand  rather  a  singular  docu. 
ment  with  regard  to  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try. Before  he  made  use  of  any  aigu« 
ment  deduced  from  the  article  in  question 
he  must  sute  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
appeared  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  practice 
of  Duelling  was  bit  drawing  to  a  dose  in 
this  oount^.    Heat  one  tine  was  disposed 
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to  entertain  the  same  opinion ;  but  be  found 
upon  examination  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  He  was  compelled  to  co  back  again 
to  the  reign  of  George  III.  He  found  that 
during  the  reign  of  that  Monarch  no  less 
than  172  duels  had  been  fought;  out  of 
the  172  how  many  did  the  House  imagine 
were  convicted  upon  trial  ?  At  that  period, 
as  at  the  present  moment,  the  feeling  of 
Juries  and  Judges  were  in  favour  of  the 
parties  who  sufiered.  Of  the  172  persons 
who  fought  91  were  killed,  and  two  per- 
sons) only  were  subjected  to  punishment. 
They  were  executed.  Had  the  persons 
who  fought  been  punished  by  being  trans- 
ported for  a  period  of  14,  17,  21  years,  or 
for  life,  much  good  mieht  have  resulted. 
At  the  present  moment  the  nominal  punish- 
ment was  positively  a  premium  on  the 
practice  of  Duelling.  It  encouraged  it  in 
every  possible  shape  and  degree.  In  fact. 
Juries  went  so  far  as  to  sympathize  with 
the  parties  who  fought  duels.  They  cer- 
tainly went  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial, 
but  they  were  not  convicted  for  the  of- 
fence. If  guilty,  the  parties  escaped  in 
consequence  o£  the  asperity  of  the  law. 
During  the  year  1838,  four  duels  were 
fought  in  this  country,  and  four  in  1839. 
It  would  be  found  that  the  average  num- 
ber of  duels  during  the  last  three  years 
was  greater  than  what  had  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  In  the  year  1838, 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  duelling  ap- 
peared in  the  Standard  newspaper,  having 
reference  to  a  particular  case  that  occurred 
at  that  period.  The  writer  of  the  article 
to  which  he  referred,  said,  '^  that  there 
existed  no  necessity  for  sanctioning  the  prac- 
tice of  Duelling, — that  a  person  who  killed 
another  in  a  Duel  was  as  much  guilty  of 
murder  as  the  highwayman  who  took  away 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature,  and  the  law 
made  no  distinction  between  the  two  cases.'' 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Standard 
asked,  with  very  good  sense,  "  Is  this  ty- 
ranny to  be  endured?"  He  did  not  believe 
that  the  Standard  went  so  far  now  on  the 
subject  of  duelling  as  it  did  formerly  when 
that  article  appeared.  It  went  now  half- 
way on  the  subject^n  fact,  as  far  as  the 
Government  went-— but  not  so  far  as  he 
wished  to  go.  Before  he  sat  down  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  what  Earl  Fortescue 
had  done  in  reference  to  the  suppression  of 
Duelling  during  the  time  that  distineuished 
nobleman  held  the  office  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.  That  noble  Earl  issued 
an  important  document  on  the  subject.    It 
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went  much  further  than  the  Oovenmieiit 
appeared  disposed  to  go,  if  he  judged  of 
the  intention  of  Government  by  the  con- 
templated alteration  in  the  articles  of  war. 
He  should  not  be  doing  his  duty  to  the 
noble  Earl  if  he  refrained  from  bringing  the 
document  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House — that  document  which  had  become 
a  matter  of  history  in  this  country.  A  paxw 
ticular  circumstance  had  called  Earl  For- 
tescue's  attention  to  the  question  of  duel- 
ling, and  that  noble  Earl,  by  command  of 
the  Government,]and  as  the  Representative 
of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Crown,  issued  on  the  occasion  the  docu- 
ment referred  to.     He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  right  hon.  and  noble  Lord  opposite 
would  find  the  document  in  the  office  to 
which  he  had  access.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  the  proclamation,  which  set  forth 
that,  from  circumstances  which  had  r^ 
cently  been  brought  before  the  Lord  lieu-i 
tenant,  it  was  his  desire  that  it  should  be 
signified  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  in  Ireland^ 
that  it  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  firm  de- 
termination to  punish  with  immediate  dis- 
missal  any  officer  who    should  give  or 
accept,  or  be  concerned,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  giving  a  challenge,  under  any 
pretext  or  under  any  provocation  whatso- 
ever. Now,  he  asked,  was  it  posdble,  afiter 
this  condemnation  of  the  practice  by  Her 
Majesty's  late  Representative  in  Ireland, 
that  it  could  be  sanctioned  by  the  present 
Government,  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
of  the  country?     Unless  he  had  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  this  Proclamation, 
the  meaning  of  the  noble  Earl  was,  that 
the  officers  over  whom  he  had  control  were 
not  to  fight  duels,  and  not  to  accept  chal- 
len^^;   and  that  accepting  a  challenge 
would  disqualify  the  party  from  holding 
office  under  Government.  He  would  again 
allude  to  the  letter  of  Lieutenant  Munru, 
and  he    would  declare    that  Lieutenant 
Munro's  language  in  that  letter  was  such 
as  made  him  (Mr.  Turner)  believe,  that 
scarcely  any   punishment   which   a  jury 
of   his  countrymen  could    have  inflicted 
would  have  surpassed  what  he  was  now 
undergoing  ;  for  he  thought  that  his  letter 
manifested  his  feelings  to  be  most  acute. 
He  thought  that  letter  was  calculated  to 
bring  over  the  sympathies  of  the  country 
very  much  in  Lieutenant  Munro's  favour. 
Lieutenant    Munro   had  attempted,  and 
very  nearly,  he  believed,  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  House  that  he  was  not  the 
great  criminal  that  had  been  supposed,  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  put  it  to  the 
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Governnient*  iivhether  some  act^  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  well  received  by  the 
public— could  not  be  devised  which  would 
give  something  like  comfort  to  both  these 
parties— -he  meant  Lieutenant  Munro  and 
the  widow  of  Colonel  Fawcett  P  He  would 
pass  an  act  of  oblivion  on  all  matters  of 
this  kind  that  up  to  the  date  of  the  act  had 
taken  place.  He  would  grant  the  widow 
her  pension  as  an  act  of  grace^  and  not  as 
an  act  of  rigbt.  The  country  had  seen  an 
Act  passed,  and  that  lately,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  parties  were  taken  into 
consideration,  to  relieve  those  parties  from 
the  penalties  they  had  incurred.  Why 
should  not  some  law  of  the  like  nature  be 
passed,  which  would  embrace  both  these 
cases?  and  when  that  was  done  then  let 
them  alter  the  law,  and  make  the  punish- 
ment not  only  certain,  but  let  that  punish- 
ment, whatever  it  were,  quickly  follow 
the  offence.  If  that  were  done,  as  he  was 
sanguine  enough  to  think  sooner  or  later 
would  be  done,  the  law  would  be  an  honour 
to  the  Government,  which  should  pass  it, 
and  a  credit  to  the  House  of  Commons 
who  supported  and  sanctioned  it 

Mr.  Ewart  seconded  the  Motion.  It 
appeared  to  him  there  was  a  necessity  for 
practical  legislation  on  this  subject.  Judg- 
ing from  the  maxims  which  were  delivered 
in  general  by  hen.  Members  who  had 
spoken  on  it,  there  was  hardly  one,  he 
thonght,  who  would  deny  the  evil  of  the 
practice.  In  fact,  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion had  been  so  general,  that  it  amounted 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House  to  put  down 
Dnelling.  Waving  all  vain  declamation, 
be  wished  to  state  the  question,  which  was, 
as  he  conceived — could  they  put  an  end 
to  this  practice  they  all  detested  ?  He 
had  endeavoured  to  glean  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Mover  what  the  pun- 
ishment was  which  he  intended  to  establish, 
and  he  gathered  that  the  hon.  Mover 
would  enact  the  punishment  of  transporta- 
tion in  general,  retaining,  however,  capital 
punishment  for  one  species  of  Duelling, 
viz.,  in  the  case  of  Duels  without  seconds. 
In  that,  he  must  say,  he  differed  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  because  be  was  one  of 
those  who  were  against  all  capital  punish- 
ments whatever.  But,  besides  that,  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  justice  in  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  plan.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land considered  manslaughter  as  a  less 
crime  than  murder,  the  latter  being  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  of  malice 
and  forethought,  of  which  the  former  was 
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divested.  The  truth  was,  the  man  who 
went  out  with  seconds  after  a  deliberation 
of  two  or  three  days,  perhaps,  committed 
a  greater  crime  than  he  who  hastily  went 
out  to  fight,  on  the  exasperation  of  the 
moment,  without  seconds.  Seconds  did 
not  diminish  the  crime.  He  differed, 
therefore,  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  this 
point,  and  he  thought  the  remedy  would 
not  come  up  to  public  opinion  on  this 
subject.  Besides,  its  effect  would  be  to 
increase  and  extend  capital  punishments ; 
for  he  believed  that  since  the  case  of 
Colonel  Campbell  in  1808  no  execution 
for  Duelling  had  taken  place.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  understood  that  they  had 
reflected  maturely  on  the  question.  They 
had  stated  so.  He  would  ask  them,  there- 
fore, whether  it  were  not  possible  to  put 
down  the  crime  of  Duelling  by  inflicting  a 
proper  punishment,  inflicting  no  punish- 
ment however  equivalent  to  capital  punish- 
ment ?  For  his  part  he  would  venture  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  inflict  a  punishment  of 
from  two  years  imprisonment  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Judge.  He  believed  that  would  agree 
with  public  opinion,  and  it  was  manifest 
that  they  wanted  some  punishment  which 
would  accord  with  the  present  state  of 
public  feeling;  but  before  be  (and  he 
believed  other  Members)  could  take  any 
practical  step  in  the  matter,  he  wished  to 
ascertain  what  were  the  intentions  of  the 
Government;  and  he  thought,  that  from 
the  statements  of  the  Government  the 
other  night,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
claim  some  information  of  their  inten- 
tions. 

Mr.  Cowper  said  the  subject  branched 
into  two  divisions,  the  moral  and  the  prac- 
tical, and  it  was  to  the  latter  only  that  he 
wished  to  address  himself,  namely,  the  pos- 
sibility of  Legislation.  The  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  moved  and  seconded  this 
Motion  seemed  to  think  that  legislation 
could  only  act  by  punishing.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  legisktion  might  do 
more ;  for,  could  they  look  to  this  practice, 
which  all  admitted  to  be  wrong,  to  be  ab- 
surd, to  fail  of  attaining  its  proper  object— 
the  prevention  of  insiut,  and  inquire  why 
it  had  continued  so  long  in  this  and  other 
countries,  and  not  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
owing  to  some  deficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
law  }  He  considered  the  blame  of  duelling 
to  rest  not  so  much  with  the  individuals, 
as  with  the  state  of  the  law.  The  practice 
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arose  in  barbaroiiB  times,  whea  men  were  so 
rude  and  unskilful  in  the  sifting  of  eridenoe, 
that  thej  could  not  in  a  dispute  discover 
who  was  right  and  who  wrong,  and  in 
their  ignorance  they  turned  to  their  super' 
atitionsy  and  appealed  to  the  sword  to  point 
out  where  lay  the  right  The  root  of  the 
evil  consisted  in  the  law  leaving  one  class 
of  oflfenoes  utterly  unprovided  for  by  any 
Illation  whatever ;  for,  with  re^urd  to 
offences  against  the  honour,  the  law  pro* 
vided  no  adequate  protection  whatever* 
It  would  not  do  to  try  and  get  over  this  by 
pretending  that  these  insults  and  offences 
against  the  honour  were  no  injuries  at  all. 
There  certainly  were  very  grave  injuries 
of  this  kind  for  which  the  Law  Courts  pro- 
vided no  adequate  redress.  It  was  true, 
that  a  number  of  very  trivial  offences  were 
brought  under  a  cogniaance  of  the  arbiters 
of  honour,  but  there  were  also  very  grave 
offences  publicly  proclaimed,  imputations  qf 
base  motives,  false  aspersions,  unjust  at 
tempts  to  bring  contempt  upon  character, 
which  it  was  hard  to  expect  a  man  to  re- 
ceive with  impunity,  and  for  which  the  law 
ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  provide  some  re- 
medy and  redress ;  so  that  the  injured  party 
might  disprove  what  was  false,  and  rein- 
state himself  in  public  opinion.  The  law, 
if  it  could  be  so  styled,  of  honour,  failed  in 
the  great  object  of  all  law,  for  it  did  not 
distinguish  between  the  guQty  and  the  in- 
nocent, but  punished  both  alike.  Courts 
of  honour  had  been  a  subject  of  ridicule, 
he  was  aware,  but  they  had  been  esta- 
blished, nevertheless,  with  good  effect  in 
some  countries  of  Europe.  In  Russia  no 
officer  of  the  army  would  fight  a  duel, 
because  the  punishment  was  so  severe; 
and  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia  officers  had 
xeoourse  to  the  court  of  honour.  He  might 
state  the  opinion  of  Blackstone  on  this  sub- 
ject, who,  after  stating,  that  by  law,  killing 
in  a  duel  was  murder,  both  in  the  principd 
and  second,  went  on  to  say, 

**  Yet  it  reauires  such  a  degree  of  passive 
valour  to  combat  the  dread  of  even  undeserved 
contempt,  arising  from  the  false  notions  of 
honoar  too  generally  received  in  Europe,  that 
the  strongest  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the 
law,  will  never  be  entirely  effectual  to  eradi- 
cate this  unhappy  custom,  till  a  method  be 
Ibund  out  of  compelling  the  original  aggressor 
to  make  some  other  satisfaction  to  the  affronted 
party  which  the  world  shall  esteem  equally  re- 
putable as  that  which  is  now  given  at  the  ha- 
zard of  the  life  and  fortune,  as  well  of  the 
person  insulted  as  of  him  who  hath  given  the 
insult." 

So  that  Blackstone  contemplated  the  pos- 


sibility of  establishing  a  tribunal  wbkh 
should  eive  satisfaction  in  a  true,  a  just,  smd 
reasontSile  sense  and  not  that  empty  and 
miserable  satisfaction  which  was  attained 
by  a  man  exposing  his  life  and  that  of 
another.     Duelling  he   believed,  seldom 
took  place  now  from  revenge;  parties  were 
reluctantly  compelled  !to  go  out,  generally 
from  fear,  from  the  dread  of  society,  and  ai 
being  degraded  if  they  listened  to  their 
conscience  and  their  better  feelings,  and 
refused  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-creatures ;  but  if  another 
alternative  were  ^ven,  if  a  oourt  were 
constituted  which  would  ascertain  (which 
party  was  in  the  wrong,  and  give  a  proper 
satisibction  to  the  injured,  gentlemen  might 
resort  to  it    Such  a  tribunal  might  enjoin 
the  sort  of  apology  which  the  party  in  the 
wrong  oucht  to  make,  and  so  the  injured 
party  would  have  a  real  remedy.    What- 
ever apology  the  necessity  of  the  case  might 
require,  the  Court  could  dictate  the  nature 
and  terms  of  such  apology,  and  that  might 
be  made  public    Where  the  injury  lies  in 
being  lowered  in  public  estimation  the 
adequate  remedy  consists  in  restoring  the 
sufferer  to  the  position  to  which  he  is  niirly 
entitled,  in   general    estimation.     Some 
such  measures  as  those,  ooold,  he  thou^t, 
be   adopted  if   the   Government   really 
wished  to  put  an  end  to  the  prsctfasei    If 
they  were  to   legislate,  It    required  the 
talents  and  knowledge  of  a  Goremmeot 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  bring  those  talents  and 
that  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  qoestion 
in  an  effectual  manner.    Persons  appointed 
to  decide  questions  relating  to  affairs  of  ho* 
nour  might  be  selected  as  nearly  as  poasiUe 
from  the  same  station  in  society  with  the 
parties  concerned :  and  they  would,  these-  . 
fore,  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  those,  respecting  whose  oases  they  might 
be  called  upon  toidjudicate.  It  would  then 
be  likely  that  thejiidgmentsof  such  Courts 
would  prove  satisfactory.     The  principle  of 
arbitration  was  one  acknowledged  in  some 
cases,  and  he  did  not  see  why  that  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  applied  bv  law  so  as 
to  become  a  substitute  for  duelling. 

Sir  R.  Peel  sakl.— The  boo.  Member 
opposite  proposes  that  the  House  should 
pass  a  resolation  to  the  effect,  that  Duel- 
ling isimmorai  in  its  tendency ;  thatitbrings 
into  contempt  the  laws  of  the  country ;  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  command ;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  This  is  tbs 
resolution  which  the  bon.  Member  has 
submitted  to  the  House.    Now,  I  lealJy 
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thfttk  that  the  Ht)ttle  ought  to  pftuse  be. 
kute  ihty  proceed  to  dew  with  a  question 
df  thik  kind  by  ueahs  of  ct  ^esOlutiod.  It 
ttppeaf^  to  lAe  that  it  «rdu1d  be  e^tablifth- 
ittg  a  mo^t  dadgerous  preciident  if  We  were 
to  take  upon  ourselves  the  office  of  inter- 
pMing  the  Divine  comtntiods.  It  might 
be  a  very  cbmpendious  way  of  getting  ovier 
t  difficulty,  but  tt  is  not  the  way  in  which 
1  think  that  the  Houie  ought  to  encounter 
rtiatten  of  this  kind.  We  tnay  by  legisla- 
tion prohibit  any  practice  which  we  think 
ought  to  b&  prohibited,  but  I  object  to 
taking  the  initiative  In  the  inatter  by  means 
of  a  reflation ;  fbt  utile&s  this  resolution 
should  prove  dffectual^  the  consequence  of 
adbptiugt  it  would  be  to  disparage  the  au- 
thority of  the  House,  and  to  lower  the 
influenee  of  Parliament  in  public  esiima- 
lion.  Suppose  that  we  dhonid  agree  to 
this  Solution,  how  are  we  to  enforce  it? 
Suppose  that  th6  public  totally  dist^gard 
it,  what  means  hava  we  of  making  it 
obeyed?  I  am  aware  it  has  been  iaid 
that  the  CtoWn  ought  to  interpose  hi  au- 
thority for  the  pUI'pote  of  pultihg  an  end 
to  this  ptAttice.  I  beg  the  House  far  a 
moment  to  consider  the  ektent  to  which 
thut  authority  reachea.  In  a  inatter  of 
thftl  kind  the  Gfown  ean  only  esterci^e  its 
fflfiu^nee  ovet  a  very  ^wttll  portion  of  th^ 
^araibnnity*  The  great  mdsl  of  mankind 
are  beyond  the  edntrol  of  the  Crown,  and 
foir  thii  House  to  tnake  ft  demand  upon 
the  E]tecutive  Government  calling  upon 
them  to  put  down  Duelling  by  such  poweiv 
a«  We  poasesd,  would,  I  think,  amount  to 
a  tei^  fiOxfioul  precedent;  and  it  Would 
be  equally  objectionable  to  call  on  us  to 
peas  any  meaiute  which  we  posaesft  no 
ftdasOtt&ble  pronpeet  of  being  able  to  carry 
into  practical  effect.  But,  above  and 
beyond  all  this,  I  must  deprecate  any  pro- 
polition,  Xht  object  of  which  may  be  to 
denounce  certfiin  Acta  by  meank  of  reso- 
liitionrf.  J  have  not  forgotten  that  the 
hou.  Membet-  told  the  Houae  that  if  we 
Agreed  to  hia  resolution,  he  would  then 
bring  In  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  full  ^ici  the  principle  aet  forth  in 
th6  M6tk)tt  *  but  I  Want  to  know  why  he 
need  preface  hia  intended  piece  of  legis- 
lation by  any  resolution  whatever  f  If  the 
legislation  of  the  hon.  Member  were  cal- 
culated to  be  effectual,  then  his  resolution 
ia  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
aocceed  in  carrying  his  resolution,  and 
doea  not  prove  successful  with  his  mea- 
•trre  of  legiafation,  the  HoUae  will  find 


itaelf  plac^  in  a  very  awkward  position ; 
for  there  would  stand  the  Motion  without 
any  metins  of  giving  it  eflbct.  Thus,  what- 
ever way  we  take  the  matter,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  public  would  be  any  gain- 
ers. In  making  these  observations,  I  am 
at  the  same  time  quite  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  subject  now  brou&;ht  before  the 
House  is  one  which  id,  in  ail  respects,  en- 
titled to  the  most  serious  consideration, 
I  quite  agree,  that  if  a  legislative  remedy 
can  be  devised,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  lose  no  time  in  applying  it.  The  hon. 
Memberhas  told  us  that  at  some  future  time 
he  will  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  and  views 
which  he  has  just  stated  to  the  House.  I 
can  only  say  that  if  he  should  do  so,  I 
shall  not  tSL%l  any  impeditnent  in  the  way 
of  his  introducing  a  Bill  Of  that  kind,  of 
Course  reserving  to  myself  a  discretionary 
power  of  considering  and  deciding  upon 
the  proposed  measure  so  soon  as  it  comes 
regularly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  but  Whenever  the  hon.  Member 
asks  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  to  Which  he  has  thid  evening  called 
the  attention  of  the  HoUse,  I  shall  readily 
vote  for  the  Motion  for  leave  t  but  upon 
the  natuhi  of  the  hoh.  Gentletnan's  legig. 
latlan  must  depend  his  chance  of  Ultimate 
auccefls.  If  the  views  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  carried  into  effect,  there  should 
b^  two  enactments,  according  to  one  of 
which  there  could  be  no  capital  punish- 
ment unless  the  parties  engaged  in  a  duel 
fought  without  seconds.  See,  now,  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  such 
a  case.  To  declare  that  there  should  be 
one  punishment  ibr  one  Species  of  Duel- 
ling, and  iinother  for  a  different  kind  of 
the  same  offence,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
appear  like  giving  an  implied  sanction  to 
that  description  of  crime  to  which  the 
lighter  punishment  was  assigned.  To  this 
I  must  object,  for  I  should  be  afraid  of 
giving  any  such  sanction  to  the  practice. 
If  the  good  sense  and  moral  feeling  of  the 
community  be  opposed  to  Duelling,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  give  it  even  an  im- 
plied encouragement  by  any  measures  of 
legislation.  This  part  of  the  question  is 
really  surrounded  with  difficulties  that  are 
almost  insuperable.  Suppose  that  two 
Gentlemen  have  had  some  cause  of  a 
quarrel — that  they  give  way  to  their  feel- 
ings— that  in  the  heat  of  passion  they 
Bght  without  seconds — these  persons,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  Member,  ought  to  be 
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be  put  down  by  puUic  opioioo.  There 
was  a  growing  feeling  against  it,  PueUiog, 
capital  punishments,  and  war,  would  dis- 
appear when  Christian  ns^tioni  becai«Q  mo- 
tions of  Christians.  But  he  could  not 
force  people  to  adopt  religious  principles 
of  action.  He  desiredi  however,  tp  en- 
courage public  opinion  favourable  to  hu- 
manity.  True  courage  consisted  iq  not 
being  afraid  of  being  thought  afraid.  If 
the  Legislature  interfered  at  all,  unques 
tionably  it  should  be,  not  by  Resolution 
but  by  Bill.  The  defect  of  the  present 
law  was,  that  only  if  duels  proved  fatal 
they  were  punishable.  Why,  should  i( 
not  be  law  that  if  anv  one  fought  a  duel, 
fatal  or  not  he  should  be  liable  to  prose* 
cution  ?  Then  the  very  provoking  to  a 
Duel  should  be  criminally  punishable; 
and  certainly  the  law  was  never  put  in 
motion  against  those  who  did  not  hsppeo 
to  injure  their  opponents  in  duels. 

Sir  T.  D,  AcLnd  added  his  request  for 
the  withdrawal  of  this  highly  inconvenient 
resolution.  He  frankly  confeased  that  hn 
could  not  negative  it  in  any  part  of  it  as  a 
proposition.  Duelling  undoubtedly  was 
the  crime,  which,  by  son^e  unhappy  fa- 
tality, was  allowed  to  exist,  as  if  to  brand 
by  its  bs^rbarity,  the  character  of  an  age 
and  of  a  country  so  highly  civilized,  and 
to  present  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  nature,  in  the  inability 
of  the  noblest  spirits  among  us  to  cast  off 
a  usage  so  cherished — still  the  last  la- 
mentable relic  of  a  barbarous  age.  There 
was  unquestionably,  an  insuperable  bar  to 
legislation;  and  whichever  way  the  divi- 
sion vventi  if  a  division  were  persisted  in, 
it  would  in  its  result  be  ii^urious  to  the 
cause  all  had  at  heart-*-the  suppression  of 
the  odious  usage.  It  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate by  such  an  injudicious  course  to 
run  the  risk  of  giving  |he  slightest  cheek 
to  the  improved  feeling  of  society  on  the 
subject.  The  law  had  done,  it  appeared, 
all  it  could.  The  difficulty  was  in  getting 
society  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  most 
honourable  and  estimable  man — however 
grossly  or  wantonly  insulted  —  would 
hardly  have  the  mora)  firmuess  to  go 
into  a  court  of  justice  and  expose  his 
antagonist's  conduct,  encountering  theob* 
loquy  attaching  to  such  aoi  i^pp^aj  to  ano- 
ther authority  than  that  of  a  man's  own 
sense  of  honour.  The  thing  to  be  most 
desired,  was  the  discouraging  the  pre- 
paratory steps  in  the  progress  of  these 
unhappy    affairs.     Let  sowe  secoudary 
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punishnaent  such  as  would  really  b^  in- 
flicted, be  imposed  on  those  who  seal*  re- 
ceived, or  catried  chsllenges,  Al  preneat 
it  was  alika  unfortunate  tnd  unfair  ihat 
society  was  quite  passive  during  ih»  pro* 
gress  of  cases  which  served,  tbougklwciiaif 
in  theipselves  to  pq  fatal  retulls,  lo  footer 
the  feeling  and  perpetuate  Ibe  praQti^e  of 
Duelling,  societ^  was  sileul  white  this  cqa- 
tocn  was  cherishing  and  canUsiuiiig  Uw  sip- 

f)areut  necessity  for  vioUting  the  ia«*-*M 
ong  as  no  fatal  con&usamatioo  was  pro- 
duced.    But   whea   some   fatality   oc* 
corred  in  siom^  case,  perhaps  of  far  less 
malice,  far  less  of  revengeful  feeUag  thao 
others,  but  accompanied  with  civeumatan* 
ces  of  horror,  then  society  rose  up  in  aUrw 
and  in  exeoration ;  and  probahly,  mntWr 
such  circumstances,  a  man,  animaled  by 
motives  infinitely  less  malicious  than  iboM 
of  others,  who,  not  having  succeeded  in 
killing  their  autagonists,  escaped  alnnosl 
unblamed,  would  hardly  find  a  fair  trial. 
Perhaps  it  vrould  have  a  benf^oial  affect 
to  exclude  from  the  highest,  the  pareal* 
and  the  most  dignified  preseoce  in  the 
land,  those  who  bad  been  conoeined  io 
duels  fatal  or  otherwise.    At  all  asents* 
every  man  should  sincerely  assist  in  ibe 
discountenanqing  of  this  dreadful  crissa; 
and  with  that  motive  he  bad  caused  his 
name  to  be  inscribed  amcwg  thosa  wbo 
had  borne  public  testiim>ny  againsft  the 
practice. 

Mr.  Turner  declared,  that  while  be 
consented  to  withdraw  bis  resolutions  be 
did  so  with  the  determination,  in  the  event 
of  the  Government  not  undertaking  the 
task,  of  proposing  a  measure  to  %ke  House 
on  the  subisct,  the  responsibility  of  which 
however,  be  deemed  would  moie  appro* 
priately  be  assumed  by  the  Govenuaent 
than  by  any  individual  Member. 
Motion  withdrawn. 


PaoBATSANDLii^Acr  DuTi«s«)  Mr* 
Elfhin&tone ;  Sir,  I  rise,  in  paiauanea  of 
the  notice  which  I  have  given»  ta  ask  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  CcMnsHHee 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  statutes  which  impose 
taxes  upon  the  right  of  succesaioa  to  pac- 
spiual  property  after  death,  ia  Iha  hop^ 
thai  the  House  will  sea  na^t  only  tiia 
propriety  but  the  justioe  of  imposiag 
similar  taxes  on  real  estate.  The  Hoasa 
is  probably  aware,  that,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  personal  property  of  ovary 
person  vrh9  diea  wor^  mora  thai  201.  is 
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tubject  to  two  taxes,  called  Probate  Duty 
and  Legacy  Duty.  Probate  Daty  is  an 
ad  vahirem  tax  impoeed  on  the  whole 
peftoaal  property  of  the  deceased,  which 
nay  be  stiuated  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kiagidom,  al  Ibe  lime  of  bis  death;  and 
Ibis  IS  payable,  in  all  cases,  whatever  may 
be  the  manner  in  which  the  personal 
property  is  left,  whether  the  property  be 
left  to  a  near  relation  or  to  a  stranger  in 
blood.  Legacy  Dnty  is  a  second  tax  on 
personal  property,  in  addition  to  the  Pro- 
bate Dtttjp,  whieb  is  levied  on  the  party 
who  receives  the  benefit.  The  amount  of 
Ibis  doty  varies  according  to  the  degree 
of  relattonihip  of  the  legatee  to  the  de* 
ceased,  and  widows  are  exempt  from  its 
operation.  Legacy  Doties  fall  with  great 
severitv  on  strangera  in  blood,  and  in  the 
case  or  natural  children,  who  in  the  eye  of 
ibe  law  are  strangers  in  blood,  are  peeu- 
liariv  severe.  Adminislration  Duties 
(wbM  are  ibe  duties  levied  when  there 
ie  no  will)  are  of  the  same  nature  as  Pro- 
bate Dntles,  and  are  imposed  on  precisely 
Ibe  same  description  of  property  as  Pro- 
bate Duties.  The  rate,  however,  of  Ad- 
ministration Duty  is  higher  per  cent,  than 
Ibe  Probate  Duly.  I  think  this  distinc- 
lion  is  wrong  in  piinciple,  because  it 
deee  appear  to  be  unjust  thai  a  widow  or 
children  are  to  pay  a  heavier  tax  to  the 
•late  merely  because  Ihe  husband,  either 
by  aocklent  or  design,  has  preferred  that 
bis  property  shoold  be  divided  according 
to  Ihe  known  order  of  law.  There  is  this 
distinction  between  Legacy  and  Probate 
Duly,  thai  while  Probete  Duty  is  never 
in  any  ease  charged  on  real  estate,  nor 
on  aay  interest  arising  out  of  land,  nor  on 
land  directed  to  be  sold.  Legacy  Duty  is, 
in  certain  cases,  under  provisions  of  4S 
Qeorse  lll.»  e.  48,  payable  bpon  annul- 
lies  caaiged  on  land,  or  on  land  directed 
lo  be  sold.  Land  itself,  however,  whether 
it  be  left  as  a  whole  in  one  estate,  to  one 
person,  or  whether  it  be  divided  into 
cMffcreni  fkrSM  and  left  to  different  per- 
sons^ is  not  liable  to  the  Legacy  Duty. 
With  Ibia  triflrog  distinction  between 
llwse  taxes^  however,  the  House  may  take 
it  aa  the  general  rule,  that  while  personal 
woperly  ie  in  all  coses  subject  to  these 
heavy  taxes,  reel  property,  be  it  freehold 
or  be  it  copyb<M,  is  entirely  exempt. 
Now,  I  must  say,  that  I  tbink  this  ex- 
emption in  fiveur  of  freehold  and  copy- 
bold  property  ia  most  uniust  to  raanufac- 
turem  and  imdiBmA  te  ibe  greet  mass  of 


the  people,  and  to  all  the  owners  of  per* 
sooal  property.  This  act  of  injustice  has 
also  given  rise  to  the  injurious  iropotation 
that,  inasmuch  as  (be  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  consist  of  the  owners 
of  real  property,  this  exemption  has  been 
made  by  the  Legislature  on  private,  and 
not  on  public  grounds.  The  present 
Legacy  Duty  was  originally  impowd  as  a 
war  tax;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  introduced 
the  existing  Act,  in  1796,  he  intended  to 
apply  its  provision  to  realty  as  well  as  to 
personalty;  and,  though  the  landed  in- 
terest were  too  strong  even  for  that  power- 
ful Minister,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  he  stated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
landed  property  ought  not  to  be  exempted 
from  burthens  lo  which  personal  properly 
is  subjected.  Mr.  Pitt  said  {Hansard 
XXXIL,  p.  658),  in  introducing  the 
Legacy  Bill — 

**  In  a  war  for  protection  of  property,  it  was 
just  and  equitable  that  property  should  bear 
the  burthen.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  landed  property  was  the  most  permanent; 
it  was  fit  that  it  should  contribate  accordingly. 
The  Legacy  Duty  was  not,  however,  to  be  con- 
fined to  aay  species  of  property;  it  was  to  in- 
clude both  Iigided  and  personal." 

Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  divided  his  Bill 
into  two  parts ;  the  one  relating  to  per- 
sonahv,  and  Uie  other  to  realty.  The 
Bill  for  personal  property  passed  the 
Commons  without  difficulty,  and  became 
the  existing  Act— 36  George  III.,  c  52 ; 
but  the  Bill  for  realty  was  opposed  at 
every  stsge  by  the  landed  Gentry  of  that 
day,  and,  after  several  very  close  divisions 
(in  one  of  which  the  numbers  were  equal, 
and  the  Speaker  was  obliged  to  give  a 
casting  vote),  Mr.  Pitt  carried  the  Bill  by 
only  one  vote.  On  the  following  day  be 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
reluctantly  yielded  to  necessity,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  own  conviction  of  what  was 
rigbt»  withdrew  the  Bill.  The  exemption 
which  the  law  has  given  to  real  property 
is  in  manv  cases  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust. 
Leaseholds  for  years  are  considered  as 
personal  propeity^and,  therefore,  are  liable 
to  probate  duty ;  leaseholds  for  lives  are 
real  eetate,  and  therefore  not  liable.  There 
are  towns  in  Ihe  north  of  England,  in  the 
borough  of  Sunderland,  for  instance,  in 
which  in  one  part  the  booses  are  held  on 
leases  for  years,  and  are  consequently  ex- 
empt ;  in  the  other  part  the  houses  are  on 
leases  for  lives,  and  consequently  liable. 
On  what  pmcipli  of  common  sense  or  of 
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jusUce  are  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  a 
borough  to  be  liable  to  a  tax  from  which 
Uie  inhabitaats  of  another  part  of  the  same 
borough^are  to  be  exempt  ?  I  ask,  on  what 
principle  of  justice  can  you  possibly  de- 
fend these  mere  legal  distinctions  ?  Why 
is  the  inheritor  of  a  large  property  in  a 
town,  consisting  of  leaseholds,  to  be  liable 
to  taxation,  when  the  inheritor  of  a  copy- 
hold estate  is  to  be  exempt?  The  sum 
paid  annually  by  the  owners  of  personal 
property  is  enormous.  I  find  that,  in  the 
year  ending  January,  1844,  the  State  re- 
ceived about  two-and-a-quarter  millions 
of  money  from  the  personal  property  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  capital 
which  produced  this  large  revenue,  and 
which  in  passing  from  the  dead  to  the 
living  became  liable  to  this  heavy  amount 
of  taxation^  was  no  less  than  43,000,0002. 

Return  oj  amount  of  Duty  on  Legacies,  Pro- 
bates, Administrations,  and  Testamentary  Jn- 
ventories  for  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1844  :— 


l^ngluKl  and  W«leii 
ScoCUnd 
Ireland  .  • 

Vailed  JUi^dom 


£         J. 

1,114,871  6 
86,977  18 
S9,0»17 

1,240,804    2 


Probates  Ad- 
miniitrations, 
and  Teatamen- 
taiy  Inveoto- 
riei. 


£        s.  d. 

879,367    S  0 

53y413    0  0 

66,1H4  10  1 

998^  IS  1 


Total  legydes  and  probates,  &c,  in  United  Kingdom, 
S,€39,768/.  17<.  4^. 

And  since  the  year  1797,  it  appears, 
by  the  papers  now  on  your  Table,  that  the 
immense  sum  of  66,835,959/.  has  been 
yielded  by  these  taxes. 

Total  amouwt  of  Duty  received  since  1797  on 
Legacies  Probates,  Ad^ninistrations,  and  Tes- 
tumentary  Inventories ; — 


Kiij;laud 
Scotland 
Irciaud 


Legacies. 


£         J.   rf. 

34,398,977    1    3 

2,037.58*  19    0 

714,850  18     1 


Probates,  Admi- 

nisu^tions,  &  Tes* 

tanieutary  lnven> 

tories. 


£  9,  d. 

27»24*,687  17  2 

l>390/)96  10  2 

Ifi&bJSit  18  03 


Total 


37,144,152  18    4     HQfiQlyVib    5    4| 
£66,835,969    3s.    8|<i. 


1  have  little  doubt  but  that,  if  Legacy 
and  Probate  Duties  were  imposed  on  real 
property,  an  income  nearly  as  large  as 
that  derived  from  personal  property  would 
be  obtained  with  the  gr^at^st  ease  and 


facility.  In  the  absence  of  precise  io- 
formatioQ,  there  are  various  ways  of 
making  this  estimate.  Mr.  Gwynne^  late 
Comptroller  of  the  Legacy  Duties,  whose 
opinion  is  entitled  to*  the  highest  ooosi- 
deration,  estimated  that  about  one-tfair« 
tieth  of  the  whole  personal  property  in  the 
Kingdom  is  annually  subject  to  the  Pro- 
bate and  Legacy  Duties.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  introduced  the  Income  Tax, 
in  1843  assumed  the  annual  rent  of  land 
to  be  39,400,000/.  Taking  this  at  twenty- 
five  years'  purchase  would  make  the  value 
of  real  property  to  be  985,000,000/. ;  and 
then,  applying  Mr.  Gwynne's  prtncii^y 
you  would  have  a  capital  of  about 
33,000,000/.  of  real  property  annually 
subject  to  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty. 
The  capital  of  personal  property  which 
was  subject  to  these  duties  in  1843  was 
43,000,000/.  This  produced  to  the  reve- 
nue, as  I  have  already  stated,  abonC 
2,250,000/.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to 
estimate  that  land  of  the  value  of 
33,000,000^  would,  at  the  very  least,  pro- 
duce 1,500,000/.  as  revenue  for  the  use 
of  the  State.  There  is  another  mode  of 
making  this  estimate.  It  appears  by  the 
accurate  tables  of  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  able 
work.  The  Progress  of  the  iVa/ion,  there  are 
about  46,000,000  of  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  the  United  Kingdom.  * 

If  we  consider  the  large  rents  that  are 
obtained  near  towns,  in  all  probability  the 
rental  of  these  46,000,000  acres  cannot 
average  less  than  1/.  per  acre.  If  this 
estimate  of  the  rental  be  nearer  the  truth 
than  that  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  I 
suspect  it  is,  it  would  give  us  a  larger  re* 
venue  (if  Probate  and  Legacy  Duties 
were  imposed  on  land)  than  is  now 
derived  from  personal  property.  The 
House  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these  esti- 
mates  must  be  under  the  mark,  as  I  have 
not  taken  into  account  freehold  houses 
and  other  real  property,  which  are  now 
exempt.  Whether,  however,  these  calcu- 
lations are  too  much  or  too  little,  it  is 
clear  that  a  very  large  revenue  may  be 
obtained  for  public  purposes,  and  that 
land  is  now  unjustly  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  tax  to  which  other 
property  is  liable.  How  unjust  it  is,  how 
unfair  it  is,  that  while  the  property  of  a 
merchant  who  dies,  leaving  but  a  bare 
provision  for  his  family,  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  Probate  Duty,  the  family  of  the 


*  See  Tsbte  (49  note)  followiog  page, 
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rich  landed  proprietor,  who  dies  possessed 
of  freehold  land  and  freehold  houses  to  the 
amount,  perhaps,  of  1,000,000/.,  is  not 
called  upon  to  pay  one  farthing ;  and  the 
distinction  between  the  property  of  a  landed 
proprietor  and  of  the  manufacturer,  is  the 
more  galling  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  very  same  land  which,  while  it  remains 
the  property  of  the  landed  gentleman,  is 
not  liable  to  Probate  Duty,  becomes 
chargeable  with  this  heayy  tax  the  mo- 
ment it  is  bought  with  partnership  capital 
for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  of  the  manu* 
facturer,  because  it  is  then  considered  to 
be  pefsonal  property.  On  what  principle 
of  fairness  does  this  House  enact,  that 
when  a  freehold  estate  is  bequeathed  by  a 
rich  proprietor  to  his  rich  heir,  that  this 
valuable  inheritance  ia  not  to  be  charged 
with  Legacy  Duty,  but  that  when  the  very 
same  estate  is  devised  to  be  sold  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  family,  it  is 
then  to  become  subject  to  this  Legacy 
Duty?  The  hardship  on  the  middle 
classes  is  the  greater  in  the  case  I  have 
just  mentioned,  because  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  where  an  estate  is  devised  to  be 
sold,  it  becomes  liable  to  the  Auction 
Duty,  and  in  every  case  to  a  Conveyance 
Duty,  from  both  of  which  taxes  the  heir- 
at-law  escapes.  If  any  distinction  ought 
to  be  made  as  to  the  payment  of  Legacy 
Duty  between  land  devised  to  be  sold,  and 
on  land  not  devised  to  be  sold,  it  ought 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  former,  as  land 
devised  to  be  sold  becomes  liable  to  the 
two  duties  I  have  iust  named.  A  tax 
upon  the  transfer  of  landed  property  after 
death  has,  from  the  earliest  time,  been 
usual  in  all  civilised  countries.  We  all 
have  read  in  history  that  by  the  Julian 
law  imposed  by  Augustus  Ceesar,  a  very 
large  revenue,  under  the  name  of  the 
twentieth  penny,  vkesimapars  hereditatit, 
was  derived  from  a  tax  of  this  nature  on 
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succession  to  real  property.  A  similar  tax 
is  at  this  day  levied  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Germany.  I  trust  that  the  pe-^ 
riod  is  not  distant  when  either  a  similar 
tax  will  be  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  else  that  you  will  consent  to  take  off 
those  duties  on  personal  property;  they 
ought  either  to  be  let ied  both  on  realty 
and  on  personalty,— on  both  or  on  nei- 
ther. In  looking  through  the  older 
Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject,  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  anxiety  the 
landowners  have  shown  at  all  periods 
of  our  history  to  benefit  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others.  There  is  a  singular 
example  of  this  in  2nd  of  Henry  VIII. 
c.  5.  Before  this  Act  was  passed  (which 
is  entitled  '<  Fees  for  Probates")  land  di- 
rected to  be  sold  was  considered  as  per- 
sonal property,  and  liable  to  a  probate 
fee :  but  by  this  Act  land  directed  to  be 
sold  is  exempted  from  paying  a  probate 
fee,  and  this  exemption  continues  to  the 
present  day  as  such  land  (though  subject 
to  Legacy  Duty)  is  not  subject  to  Probate 
Duty.  When  this  question  was  last  dis* 
cussed  in  the  House,  in  April,  1842, 
while  no  one  ventured  to  obiect  to  the 
justice  of  the  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend—namely, that  of  treating  every  spe- 
cies of  property  (whether  real  or  personal) 
on  a  footing  of  equality — two  specious  ob- 
jections were  urged :  the  one  relating  to 
the  burthens  to  which  landed  property  is 
subject,  in  consequence  of  the  Stamp 
Duties;  and  the  other,  that  a  Probate 
Duty  on  landed  property  would  be  easily 
evaded  by  putting  the  property  into  trust. 
With  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  1  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  respecting  both 
these  objections.  In  the  first  place,  I  find 
on  inquiry  (though  there  are  no  accurate 
accounts),  from  competent  persons,  that 
out  of  I,600,000Z.    received  for  Stamp 


Anbteftud 
Oantens. 

Meadows. 

Pastaret  and 

Marshes. 

Total  cnlli. 
vated. 

WastM  capa- 
ble of  Im- 
provement. 

Wasta  not 
capable  of 
Improve- 
ment. 

Total  acres  in 

UnUed 

Kiosdom. 

England 
Wales     ..       .. 
Scotland 
Ireland 
British  Isles     . . 

Acret. 

10,252,800 

890,570 

2,493,950 

5,389,040 

109,630 

Acres. 

13,379,200 

2,226,430 

2,771,050 

6,736,240 

274,060 

Acres. 

25,632,000 

3,117,000 

5,265,000 

12,125.280 

383,690 

Acres. 
3,454,000 

530,000 
5,950,000 
4,900,000 

166,000 

Acres. 
3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 

569,469 

Acres. 
32,342,000 

4,752,000 
19,738,930 
19,441,944 

1,119,159 

Totals 

19,135,990 

27,386,980 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15,871,063 

77,394,433 
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DutiM  on  Deedty  not  above  400,000<.  can 
by  any  pooibilitj  be  considered  to  be  paid 
by  land  (which  ia  now  exempt  from  Pro- 
bate Dttty),  eilher  in  the  shape  of  dutiea 
OQ  eoDveyaocea,  oMrtgages,  aettlementa  of 
landed  property  or  leases  of  fiims,  or 
other  matters  relating  to  really }  the  re- 
maining ly900,000i,  are  paid  entirely  by 
transactions  relating  to  personal  property, 
snob  as  personal  bonds,  leases  of  houses 
in  towns,  mortgagee  of  leasehold  houses, 
and  settlements  o§  funded  property,  and 
other  personal  deeds  of  a  similar  nature.  I 
also  find  ia  all  the  Stamp  Duties  relating 
to  real  property,  that  the  prmciple  is  to 
favour  the  rich  man  and  to  make  the  poor 
man  pay  more  than  bis  fair  proportion. 
Take  the  ease  of  a  mortgage— if  a  small 
fisrmer  is  ia  distress,  unci  desirous  to 
bonow  501.  on  mortgage  of  bis  small  pa* 
tfiHMmy,  he  has  to  pay  a  Stamp  Duty  of 
IL  A  weahby  laodlosd,  with  a  large 
eeUte,  widies  to  borrow  dO,OOOI.  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  property  and 
adding  to  his  income,  be  has  to  pay^  no| 
a  duty  of  4001.,  which  be  ought  to  do  if 
bo  paid  al  the  same  fate  per  cent,  as  the 
yeoman,  bql  a  Stamp  Duty  of  only  30?. ; 
so  that  b  this  case  the  rich  man  contfi- 
bates  380£  lem  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Stale  than  he  ought  to  cb.  Hie  same 
principla  (though  not  to  the  sasse  extent) 
pervaoea  the  duty  oa  oonveyanoea.  The 
Stamp  Doty  en  conveying  a  small  pro^ 
peKjr  of  dO/.  is  10ir.~tke  Stamp  Duty  on 
conveying  a  large  pvoperty  of  the  value  of 
100,000/.  is  only  1,000/.  instead  of  3,500/. 
as  it  ought  to  be  if  the  Stamp  oa  hrge 
psoperty  were  in  propouion  to  the  Stna^p 
OB  small.  When  a  sserebant  under  the 
right  boBb  Bafooet's  Tariff  imports  a  large 
qmuitity  of  good^  this  House  doee  not 
enact  that  the  weahby  merchant  of  Liver* 
pool  or  of  Bristol  ia  to  pay  a  sesdier 
mwMint  ol  isiport  Duty  iban  the  humble 
tradesman  ;  on  the  contrary,  thia  House, 
with  perfect  fairness,  puts  the  large  im- 
porter and  the  small  importer  on  a|  footing 
of  pertbct  equality,  and  makes  each  pesaon 
pay  ai  the  same  rate  for  tbo  goods  he  im> 

Qipka  in  respect  to  trade  and  comiperce,  I 
want  to  knois  why  a^  you  ta  act  on  a  dif- 
fsfSBl  pcineifile  wkk  regacd  lo  land  t  The 
gvaatet  part  of  eonveyancea  in  the  coune 
of  the  year  am  eonveyancea  of  small  pro* 
pertlea  near  towns,  which  bdong  to  the 


very  conveyance  duties,  for  irfiicb  n  daim 
is  now  made  upon  us  by  the  landovmefs, 
are  paid  by  the  middle  classes,  and  aot  by 
the  inheritors  of  large  landed  propetty. 
However,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that  tbesa 
Stamp  Duties  on  the  conveyance  of  In^ded 
property  are  injurious  to  the  la»d#d  in* 
terest — that  they  tend  to  lessen  the  vnlne 
of  their  estates  by  increasing  tbo  oxpenae 
and  difficulty  of  selling  their  property.    It 
waa  suggeeted  by  the  late  Mr.  Tyivcl  Mid 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  the  eminent  eooveynoeera, 
that  theae  duties  on  the  alienatmn  of  hind 
should  be  altogether  abolished,  and  that, 
instead,  a  Probate  Duty  sbonU  h&  »• 
posed.    I  am  ready  to  adopt  thoir  aug* 
gestion.    1  can  only  say  that,  if  the  Howae 
agree  whh  my  propoohion,  I  sbouM  veil* 
Imgly  vote  to  relieve  the  landed  intaraet 
from  this  400,000/.,  though  I  believe  that 
the  bulk  even  of  this  400,000/.  MIn  on 
the  mkldle  classee  and  on  the  sesaH  pr»* 
prietors  hi  the  neigbbourbood  of  towwa. 
it  was  urged  in  tbe  last  debate  by  aerevnl 
hen.  Members,  that  a  Probate  Duty  on 
landed  property  would  be  easily  ovadod 
by  meana  of  putting  it  into  trust,  and  that 
by  thia  means  the  large  estatea  woold 
escape.    Thia  difficulty,  however,  if  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  tbe  Chanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  really  in  eaiweeC, 
might  easily  be  avoided.    At  preeenl,  na 
tbe  law  now  stands,  personal  proporlf 
under  trust,  wider  certain  eireomstnncea^ 
escapes  Probate  Duty ;  but  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  enact  that,  whenever  tbo 
oarftti^s  trust  (that  is  to  say,  tbe  person 
who  has  tbe  beneficial  intersat)  dies,  that 
the  tax  should  be  levied  on  tbe  next 
cettwifue  trust  entering  into  the  enjoy- 
BMot  of  the  beneficial  interest^  whether 
the  inteieat  were  derived  from  petsonidty 
or  realty.    Sir,  1  have  pnrpoaeiy,  ob  the 
preeenl  oecastoo^   confined   the  MokioB 
now  before  the  Hooee  to  Probate  Duliea, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  House 
being  misled  by  any  of  the  specious  argu- 
ments which  were  used  oa  a  former  occa. 
sion  relatmg  to  the  Lrgaqy  Duties.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  tbe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  by  tf^cing  advantage  of 
the  fact  tih»ii  in  particular  cases^  certain 
'imteresta  arising  out  of  laud  are  liable  to 
Legacy  Daly,  endeavoured,  by  confound* 
tag  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty,  to  induce 
the  House  to  believe  that  land  ia  UnUs 
both  to  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty,  and 
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howaver,  i«  not  the  fact,  and  I  dafy  tha 
inganott]^  of  the  right  hon.  Oeotlaman  to 
ahow  that,  either  land  itself,  or  that  any 
interaat  ariiing  out  of  land  (he  it  freehold 
cur  copyhold),  is,  in  any  single  instanoe, 
liable  to  Piobate  Daty.  Sir,  I  trust  I 
have  stated  enough  to  the  House  to  in- 
duce it  to  agree  to  this  Motion.  The 
fieople  of  England  are  lovera  of  fair  play 
and  houeaty,  and  they  cannot  underatand 
on  what  principle  of  justice  Parliament 
inpoaea  a  heavy  tax  on  the  hard-earned 
•avinga  of  the  working  man,  which  he 
may  have  laid  by  for  the  support  of  his 
widow  and  iniant  children,  when  the  pro- 
perty of  the  rich  proprietor,  which  passes 
%o  the  heir-at-law,  utterly  and  entirely 
Mcapes  taxation.    I  now  beg  to  move, 

**  That  thiii  House  do  resoli e  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  tha  whole  Uousa»  on  an  aaily 
da^*  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  oonaidara- 
tion  theAeH  36 Geo.  III.,  o.  52 ;  45  Geo.  111. 
c.  28 ;  48  Geo.  ill.  o.  140;  and  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  184,  with  the  view  of  impouDg  the  same 
amount  of  Probate  Daty  on  real  estate  as  is 
now  in  similar  cases  imposed  on  personal 
property;  and,  likewise,  of  considering  tbe 
expediency  of  imposing  a  Probate  Duty  in  all 
cases  on  the  death  of  the  ceitui^  trust 
(whether  the  trust  property  be  realty  or  per- 
sonalty] }  in  order  io  substitute  such  proposed 
Probata  Duly  on  veal  estate  lor  some  of  those 
taxes  which  now  press  most  heavily  on  the 
produetive  industry  of  the  people,** 

Mr.  TVelateny  said :  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seconding  this  motion.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  conaldering  the  vaat  extent  of 
the  landed  wealth  of  this  country  — a 
weakk  nol  depending  npoa  the  induatry 
of  the  tended  class,  but  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  our  capital  and  the  extent  of  our 
population  —  conaidering  thnt  immense 
pottiona  of  the  soil  of  this  country  are  in 
the  peaaeasion  of  persons  who  can  afibrd 
to  cQBiribttte  a  smaH  additional  per  cent- 
age  to  public  neoessitiee-^coneldering  that 
it  wax  the  intention  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  extend 
to  fauid  tbo  UabiKty  to  which  he  had  al- 
ready subjected  personal  property ;  and, 
lastly,  eonsideffing  that  the  burthens  borne 
hj  olhev  dasaea  ure  far  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  those  suatatned  by  land  than  those 
borne  by  the  same  classes  in  the  most 
powerful  continental  states,  the  elaim  of  ex- 
00^1011  froflft  Probate  and  Legacy  Duties 
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supported  without  injustice  to  the  public 
at  large.  Much  has  been  said,  in  rather 
vague  language,  about  the  exclusive  bur- 
thens on  land,  and  a  Committeefof  inquiry 
set  up  by  territorial  proprietors  cannot  be 
into  the  subject  was  some  time  since  pre* 
posed ;  but  it  was  refused  by  Parliament, 
not,  as  malicious  people  say,  because 
alarm  was  felt  that  the  unreality  of  such 
burdens  would  be  demonstrated,  but  solely 
from  a  modest  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  landowners  lest,  on  their  fbll  disclosure, 
the  public  should  be  induced  to  force 
upon  them  the  acceptance  of  a  largely' 
increased  protective  duty  on  com.  Oene.* 
rosity,  forsooth,  is  sometimes  so  pressing 
and  impemtive,  that  the  most  rigid  disin« 
tcreetedness  can  with  difficulty  repel  it, 
and  landlords  dreadsd  being  placed  in  a 
position  in  which,  inspirsd  by  virtuous 
horror  of  the  very  semblance  of  legislation 
for  a  dasa  (a  horror  which  especially  in- 
fluenced their  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
Gaming  Penaltiee  Bill),  they  would  be 
forced  to  assume  an  ungraeione  demeanour 
towards  a  liberal  and  truly  considerate 
public.  And,  yet,  so  much  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  burthens  seeme  to  have 
been  felt  in  a  landlords*  Parliament,  that 
a  Committee  of  inquiry  on  the  subjoet 
was  refwrnd  lest  the  public  should  be  con- 
Ytnoed  of  their  unteality.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  in  general  the  only  gieat 
exclusive  burthen  on  land  consists  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  occupant.  However,  it  is 
alleged  that  these  exclusive  burthens  exist. 
What  are  they  represented  to  be  ?  Say 
some  the  charges  on  alienation,  and  ex- 
penses, such  as  marriage  settlements  for 
example.  I  thought  marriage  settlements 
had  bsen  represented  to  be  the  ground  of 
protective  duties  on  coni-*they  will,  in- 
deed, bear  double  duty,  if  th^  are  also 
made  the  excuse  for  exempting  knd  from 
the  charges  upon  the  descent  of  property 
in  general.  But,  allowing  the  plea,  let 
any  one  examine  the  list  of  charges  on 
the  transfer  of  personalty,  and  the  expen- 
ses upon  entering  the  learned  profeseione, 
which  ultimately  fall  on  the  public,  and 
see  if  there  ie  not  an  ample  set-off  against 
the  alleged  exclusive  borthene  referred  to. 
Why,  if  a  poor  tradesman  wants  lo  borrow 
501.  by  way  of  mortgage,  it  costs  him  In 
stamp  duty  11.  whilst,  if  a  large  landowner 
wants  20,000l.,  the  stamp  duty  only  costs 
him  90/.  whereas,  to  be  proportionate,  it 
ought  to  be  400/.    It  bos  been  said  that 
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tithe  if  a  barthen  od  land.  What!  when 
property  was  acquired  sabject  to  the 
liability?  The  portion  of  the  valoe  of 
land  which  becomes  tiibe  is  public  pro- 
perty»  and  would  certainly  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  return  (o  the  pockets 
of  the  landowners.  Is  the  highway  rate 
a  burthen  on  land  ?  Certainly  not,  unless 
we  admit  that  carts,  and  ploughs,  and 
other  means  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
land  are  really  the  instruments  of  its  de- 
preciation. Besides,  is  not  the  manufac* 
turer  compelled  to  invest  large  sums  in 
the  appliances  of  his  art?  Are  not  his 
.gains  uncertain,  his  speculations  hazard- 
ous: May  not  the  accident  of  a  moment 
—a  circumstance  so  seemingly  trivial  as 
the  smallest  alteration  in  the  price  of  some 
commodity,  frustrate  the  hopes  of  a  life 
of  care  and  anxiety  ?  It  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  the  landlords  have 
exempted  themselves  from  tolls  for  some 
of  their  own  purposes,  while  the  great 
high-roads  which  so  much  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  they  approach  were 
opened  by  possessors  of  capital,  now  re- 
presented by  the  holders  of  turn  pike,  trust 
securities.  Then,  as  to  poor  and  county 
rates,  these  make  oat  no  case  for  exempt- 
ing land  from  the  duties  in  question. 
House  property,  the  bulk  of  which  is  said 
to  be  leasehold,  and,  therefore,  personalty, 
together  with  mills  and  factories,  has  paid 
during  the  last  century  more  than  half 
what  land  has  paid.  At  present,  too,  the 
charge  on  county  rates  is  partly  borne  by 
the  public  in  the  payments  made  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  But,  even  had  this 
not  been  the  case,  where  would  have  been 
the  rent  of  land  but  for  that  increase  of 
population,  which,  while  it  has  increased 
the  charge  on  land,  has  also  increased  a 
hundredfold  the  means  of  bearing  it.  But 
are  church  rates  exclusive  burthens  on 
land  ?  No ;  owners  of  house  property  are 
represented  to  pay  two-fifths  of  the  amount 
of  those  rates,  that  is,  their  full  share, 
when  we  consider  the  proportion  which 
the  value  of  house  property  bears  to  the 
value  of  land.  With  respect  to  the  land- 
tax,  we  all  know  how  this  country  has  been 
treated  by  self-elected  legislators.  We 
all  know  that  feudal  rights  involved  feudal 
services,  which  were  commuted  for  certain 

Cyments  to  the  public  purse,  intended  to 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  land  at 
the  time  being ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  land- 
tax  remains  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
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settled  in  1692,  without  having  advanced, 
as  it  should  have  done,  with  the  increasiDg 
value  of  land  since  that  time.  Talk  of 
the  special  burthens  on  land!  I  would 
ask — and  that  at  the  risk  of  incorriog  the 
odium  which  most  deservedly  attaches  to 
those  who  basely  appeal  lo  popular  pas- 
sions for  private  ends — what  are  the  bur- 
thens on  the  labouring  classes?  How 
much  will  the  toil  of  the  labourer  purchase 
for  him  ?  If  he  want  a  pound  of  tobacco, 
be  must  give  for  it  an  amount  of  labour 
which,  were  there  no  doty,  would  procure 
him  nine  pounds.  If  he  want  a  hundred 
weight  of  foreign  sugar,  he  must  give,  in 
addition  to  its  price  in  the  market  of  the 
world,  fifteen  days  of  severe  toil,  any 
three  of  which  would  kill  a  Member  oif 
this  House,  and  all  this  over  and  above 
so  much  of  the  price  he  pays  for  cofifee, 
corn,  and  other  articles,  as  depends  upon 
protective  or  other  duties  leviable  on  their 
importation.  Not  only  must  the  labourer 
work  all  day,  but  he  must  reflect  that 
two-thirds  of  his  labour  is  wasted  to  the 
world — for  this  is  always  the  case  where 
the  market  for  a  particular  commodity  it 
only  sustained  by  protective  duties.  The 
whole  wealth  of  the  state— the  whole  sum 
of  its  enjoyments,  is  not  thus  increased 
but  dimitdshed.  To  the  reflecting  labourer 
it  cannot  but  occur,  that  he  might  as  well, 
during  two-thirds  of  his  period  of  endur- 
ance, and  as  far  as  the  wealth  of  society  is 
concerned,  climb  the  tread-mill  for  the 
diversion  of  his  employers,  as  apply  his 
labour  in  the  false  directions  frequently 
assigned  to  him.  He  must  say,  within 
himself,  "  I  could  bear  this  if  it  benefited 
my  employers ;  but  why  exact  the  pound 
of  flesh  when  no  use  can  be  made  of  it?^ 
The  only  intelligible  motive  of  legislators- 
legislators !— in  matters  affecting  trade, 
would  seem  to  be  a  mere  design  (putting 
the  ends  of  production  out  of  the  question) 
to  keep  labour  out  of  mischief.  Pity 
labour  cannot  now  and  then  return  the 
compliment!  Take  a  large  and  econo- 
mical view  of  all  this,  and  what  does  it 
amount  to?  Simply  to  this — that  the 
state  (in  other  words,  the  landed  interest 
— for  it  may  Uuly  say  Cetat^  cesi  moi),  - 
even  when  its  conduct  is  most  innocent — 
whilst  it  acts  with  the  purest  intentions, 
yet  acts  as  if  it  intended  to  make  the  la- 
bouring classes  work  as  long  and  hard  as 
possible  with  the  least  possible  return  in 
the  shape  of  food,  clothes,  and  com<ort| 
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and  then  flippantly  expends  on  improper 
piojects  the  little  their  labour  it  allowed 
to  raise.     However,  heavy  as  the  duties 
OD  commodities  are,  whether  we  speak  of 
the  Excise  or  Customs,  they,  and  not  land, 
support  the  immense  and  almost  incredible 
burthens  of  this  country.    Let  any  one 
examine  the  items  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  he  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  of  this. 
Why,  sir,  so  exorbitant  are  the  duties  on 
commodities,  and  so  long  have  they  ope- 
rated, that  there  is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  hereafter,  when  they  are  removed, 
the  people  will  have  lost  all  taste  for  the 
articles  taxed,  and  have  forgotten  how  to 
use  them,  from  their  want  of  practice. 
With  regard  to  corn,  the  only  wonder  is 
(especially  when  we  consider  how  well 
protectionists  reason  in  general)  that  they 
do  not  carry  out  their  principle  of  en- 
hancing prices  by  shortening  supply,  to 
its  logical  consequences,  by  limiting  by 
law  the  quantity  of  acres  to  be  cultivated 
-—or  following  the  famous  precedent  of 
certain  Dutch  colonists,  by  occasionally 
destroying  a  portion  of  the  produce  in 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  the  rest !    Sir, 
the  last  time  this  subject  was  discussed, 
the  motion  then  made  was  resisted  on 
grounds  of  repugnance    to  taxation  in 
general— a  part  of  that  mere  *'  ignorant 
impatience"   (as   it   has  been  so  well 
designated)  which  distinguishes  some  peo- 
ple at  the  bare  mention  of  a  tax,  however 
valuable  its  purpose.    It  was  said,  '*  We 
are  not  going  to  heap  up  new  burthens 
upon  those  which    already  depress  the 
resources  of  the  country."    But  how  does 
this   very   natural    antipathy  affect    the 
question  ?     Why,  the  very  reason  a  bur- 
then is  unbearable  often  is  its  unskilful 
apportionment.    If  taxation  has  reached 
an  intolerable  limit,  and  if  public  security 
admit  of  it,  reduce  all  the  taxes,  but  do 
not  render  the  aggregate  less  bearable  by 
refusing  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
portions  of  which  it  is  composed.    Again, 
the  Legacy  Duty  was  called  a  particularly 
offensive  one ;  I  see  no  reason  for  so  re- 
garding it.    On  the  contrary,  an  abate- 
ment from  an  unexpected  sum  received 
is  less  felt  than  from  a  sum  upon  the  full 
enjoyment  of  which  a  man  has  calculated, 
and  from  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  which  he 
might  derive  much  temporary  inconve- 
nience.   But,  even  if  it  can  be  justly  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  offensive,  whilst  this 
objection  might  be  good  ground  for  with- 


drawing its  operation  from  personal,  it  is 
no  reason,  when  it  is  leviea  on  personal^ 
for  refusing  to  extend  it  to  real  property. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  one  great 
advantage  in  a  Legacy  Duty,  that  it  can- 
not be  avoided.  Indirect  taxation  may  be 
evaded  by  non-consumption  of  the  articles 
taxed.  Indirect  taxation,  too,  has  the 
inconvenience  of  disconcerting  mercantile 
speculation,  while  a  Legacy  Duty  draws 
from  the  fountain  head,  and  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  a  property-tax  without  itsobjec- 
tionable  circumstances,  and  more  especi- 
ally its  inquisitorial  character.  In  a  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  on  a  former  occasion, 
that  right  hon.  Oentleman  said,  in  effect, 
that  a  Motion  of  this  sort  implied  only 
this— that  real  property  should  be  subject 
to  the  Probate  and  Legacy  Duties  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  those  upon  which 
personal  property  was  based;  that  per- 
sonal property*  the  subject  of  settlement, 
was  then  exempted  from  those  duties; 
and,  consequently,  that  if  the  Motion 
were  carried,  and  if  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  all  large  estates  in  the  country, 
which  were  the  subject  of  settlement, 
would  be  likewise  exempted.  But  has 
this  argument  any  force  on  examination  ? 
It  is  proposed  to  approximate  to  an  uni- 
formity in  one  branch  of  taxation  by 
rendering  a  new  class  of  property  liable 
to  a  certain  tax.  The  objection  is,  that 
absolute  uniformity  is  unattainable.  It  is 
evident  that  the  plea  is  logically  inade- 
quate, and  has  merely  the  effect  of  mys- 
tifying what  is  a  little  too  plain  to  be 
pleasing.  In  every  country  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  law  should  discourage, 
beyond  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary, 
the  influx  of  capital.  The  slightest  un- 
fairness towards  the  holders  of  moveable 
property  re-acts  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
State  ;  and  that,  whether  moveable  pro. 
perty  consists  of  labour  or  goods.  And  it 
follows  from  this,  and  from  the  fact  that 
any  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  popula- 
tion of  the  country  must  operate  in  lower- 
ing the  value  of  land,  that  the  most  per- 
fect generosity  towards  other  classes  is 
the  true  policy  of  the  holders  of  stationary 
wealth.  It  appears  that  one  solid  reason 
for  taxing  land  in  the  way  proposed  is, 
that  it  would  offer  to  the  public  some 
compensation  for  the  disadvantage  it 
suffers  from  the  pertinacious  maintenance 
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of  die  Oon  Law  by  the  Itttded  iatereit. 
Tht  piMi  ooght  to  be  eagerly  otught  at 
by  tuoh  laodlordt  as  era  already  cotivinced 
of  the  ofiiouDdAeia  of  protective  duties, 
aod  yet  eotertaio  a  very  natural  dislike 
openly  to  surrender  positions,  once  deemed 
so  strong,  as  a  graoeful  opportunity  of 
eontributiog  to  tbe  aid  of  those  resoerees 
their  nnlbrtiioate  poUoy  so  materially 
impairs.  And  with  regard  to  those  ]and«- 
lords  who  affiim  that  the  sliding^soale 
enhances  the  value  of  Iheir  property,  who 
still  repose  faith  in  the  sating  virtues  of 
proteotiooi  with  what  consistency  could 
they  refbse  to  add  to  the  public  income  a 
small  fraction  of  that  wealth  which  they 
maintain  protection  has  created,  and 
protection  will  maintain?  They  admit 
they  are  eielusif  ely  enriched  by  protect- 
tion.  Can  they  grudge  a  fraotion  of  their 
oOnftssedly  faotitious  wealth  to  insure  the 
Gonfidenee  of  the  public  creditor,  the 
seonrity  of  the  State,  the  oonservation  of 
their  own  order,  privileges,  and  power  t 
If  protective  duties  are  a  source  of  wealth, 
why  should  It  not  contribute  its  quota  to 
public  wants?  If,  on  the  contrary,  these 
duties  are  illusory  or  impoverishing,  why 
not  abolish  them  t  Landlords  may  take 
which  side  of  the  dlsjunetlon  they  please, 
but  one  or  the  other  follows  f^om  their 
own  admlssioos.  In  eonclosion,  Sir,  I 
mast  beg  seriously  to  remind  the  House 
that  It  has  a  character  to  earn  with  tbe 
country.  Its  disinterestedness  has  been 
impugned,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to 
take  care  that  the  charge  receive  from  its 
oottdnct  on  this  oocasion  a  complete 
triumphant  reftitation.  We  must  not 
forget  the  immense  preponderance  of 
laodlorda  in  this  House;  and  though  it 
may  be  admitted  throughout  the  country 
that  the  protective  measures,  so  many 
forms  of  which  have,  for  considerably 
above  a  century,  eiercised  the  ingenuity 
of  this  House,  have  been  discussed  and 
passed  under  the  influence  of  considera- 
tions of  the  interest  of  the  poblio  at  large ; 
yet|  if  it  appear  on  inquiry  that  there  are 
several  cases  in  which  there  remain  on  the 
statute  book  laws  bearing  evident  marks 
of  favour  and  interest,  and  that  interest, 
nnfortunateWi  tbe  interest  of  the  prepon^ 
derant  class'  in  this  House,  very  natural 
suspicions  of  the  singleness  and  purity  of 
our  views  will  prevail  in  the  public  mind, 
and  possibly  be  the  occasion  of  irresistible 
demands  of  organic  constitutional  change. 


IMS 


The  Chancetlar  of  the  £xok$q^ier  said, 
that  the  Motion  which  the  hou.  Gentle. 
man  had  submitted  to  the  House,  vras 
one,  he  believed,  that  (bund  no  precedent 
on  the  Journals  of  that  House,  and  one 
on  which  it  might  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  a  Motion  Of  that  nature  could 
properly  be  made  without  (We  undetstodd 
the  right  hon.  OeUtlemkn  to  say)  tlie 
consent  of  the  Crown.  He,  therefore, 
noticed  this  in  the  first  inatante,  because 
he  thought  it  essential  that  the  House 
should  be  guarded  in  tbe  course  of  this 
proceeding  how  far  they  infVinged  upon 
the  essential  privileges  of  the  Government. 
It  was  only  in  consideration  of  this  reiolo- 
tlon  stating  rather  what  the  House  should 
do  on  a  future  occasion,  than  what  it  was 
prepared  to  dd  at  the  in«tant,  that  he 
thought  It  admitted  of  his  entering  into  a 
discussion  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, he  should  have  thought  had 
better  be  avoided;  and,  in  discussing  it, 
he  would  reserve  the  question  of  ita  being 
conformable  to  the  rules  or  precedenu  ^ 
that  House,  upon  which  he  had  conskier- 
able  doubt.  As  thia  subject  bad  been 
twice  discussed  by  him  in  the  course  of 
recent  Sessions  of  Parliament,  the  House 
would  etpect  as  little  novelty  in  the  reply 
ha  was  abodt  tt)  oflbr,  as  in  the  speech  m 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  faitrodneed 
it ;  but,  with  respect  to  the  point  of  fbrm, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  House 
should  have  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  In  the  Chair. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  rule  of  the  House 
was,  that  no  Motion  for  a  igrant  of  public 
money  could  be  put  from  the  Chair  with* 
out  the  previous  cotisent  of  the  Crown. 
The  proposition,  howevof,  of  the  hon. 
Membsr  was  not  of  that  description,  but 
must  be  considered  as  a  Duty  or  Tat  to  be 
imposed  for  the  Service  of  tbe  year.  Now, 
such  a  Duty  ought  to  be  voted  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  not  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  proposed  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  public  esdgenoies  required 
it.  He  could  not  call  to  mind  any  prece- 
dent e^ractly  in  point.  8ut»  altfaoogh  be 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  such  a 
Motion  as  could  not  be  put  fhim  the  Chalrv 
it  was,  however*  clearlv  an  irregular  Mo» 
tion,  and  whtoh»  not  lieing  in  conformity 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the  Houss 
ought  not  to  entertain. 

The  ChanosUor  of  the  Bxohequtt  said, 
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lie  was  eztrettely  unwilling  to  place  the 
House  in  the  situation  of  having  an  irre- 
gular motion  submitted  to  it,  and  discus- 
sed on  a  future  occasion ;  and  probably 
the  better  course  would  be  (with  every 
^Uingness  to  enter  into  the  discussion) 
that  it  should  be  adjourned,  to  see  how 
far  the  precedents,  as  regarded  the  bu- 
siness  or  the  House,  would  affect  this 
Motion.  He  would  suggest,  therefore, 
that  the  Motion  should  1^  postponed  to 
some  future  day. 

Mr.  ElphxMicine  would  consent  most 
nfillingly. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  this  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance,  as  involving 
a  declaration,  that  the  House  was  not 
DOW  competent  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  thought  it  a  novel  course. 
As  the  case  was  put  it  was  simply  this — 
that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  an 
early  day.  It  happened  every  day  that 
it  was  moved  that  certain  Acts  should  be 
read,  and  that  the  House  should  go  into 
Committee  to  consider  them  on  an  early 
day.  The  objection  token  as  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  might  be  such, 
because  he  supposed  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  propose  the  abatement  of  other 
taxes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he 
proposed  to  raise  in  this  way.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  four  or  five  times  discussed 
in  that  House,  and  he  had  twice  moved  a 
resolution,  to  the  effect  that  this  duty 
should  be  imposed  instead  of  other  taxes 
which  the  Government  were  about  to  lay 
on — that  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  course. 
But  he  was  only  supposing  the  House 
should  gu  into  Committee  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  House  should  not  con- 
sider if  they  would  prefer  one  tax  to  ano- 
ther. Having  agreed  to  the  imposition  of 
certain  duties,  it  would  be  wrong  for  them 
to  add  additional  taxation ;  but  it  would 
be  perfectly  right  for  them  to  consider 
whether  they  should  not  have  substituted 
one  tax  instead  of  another.  He  thought 
that  was  quite  right,  and  he  hoped  the  day 
was  not  distant  when  he  should  see  the 
House  resolving  itself  into  a  Committee 
to  consider  not  only  this  tax  but  others. 
The  taxes  of  the  country  were  most  un- 
equal. The  rich  were  favoured  whilst 
the  poor  were  oppressed ;  and  the  time  he 
hoped  was  commg  when  ail  other  taxes 
would  be  considered  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House.    There  never  was  a  tax 


which  showed  to  the  country  mora  of 
class  legislation  than  this.  The  House 
ought  to  know,  that  the  taxation  upon 
real  and  personal  property  was  at  first 
embodied  in  one  Bill,  but  it  was  divided 
into  two  Bills,  after  considerable  discus* 
sion.  He  had  it  from  the  individual  who 
drew  up  the  Bill  during  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  took  it  from  the  mo- 
del of  Holland. 

Sir  A.  Peel  rose  to  order.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  the  Stamp  Duties ;  and  the 
question  before  the  House  was,  whether 
or  not  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Elphin- 
stone)  was  competent  to  make  the  Motion 
in  the  particular  form  in  which  he  had 
brought  it  before  the  House.  It  was  of 
very  great  importance  that  the  House 
should  adhere  to  established  rules*  It 
might  be  said  that  this  was  an  unpopular 
tax,  but  it  did  not  diminish  the  danger  of 
the  precedent,  because  they  selected  a 
particular  tax  which  they  said  was  unpo- 
pular, and  departed  from  the  origmal 
rule.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  take  advantage  of  such  a  precedent 
and  impose  burthens  on  the  people  with* 
out  going  through  the  regular  form*  He 
thought  it  most  important  that  they  should 
adhere  to  established  rules  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country ;  to  depart 
from  the  rules  would  be  unwise,  but  to 
depart  from  them  by  evasion^  would  be 
worse  than  all ;  the  evasion  would  soon 
become  the  rule  for  future  action,  and  he 
hoped,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
such  matters  as  these,  they  would  let  their 
Motions  be  in  conformity  with  the  rales  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  right  hoti.  Ba- 
ronet had  no  right  to  call  him  to  order. 
No  man  in  that  House  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to  maintain  the  forms  of  the 
House.  Although  there  were  thirteen 
opportunities  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  had  to  oppose  any  motion,  he  de* 
fended  so  great  a  safeguard.  He  would 
concur  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
they  should  not  attempt  in  any  way  to 
evade  the  established  rules  of  the  House ; 
but  he  thought  this  was  an  attempt  to 
smother  and  get  rid  of  a  Motion  of  im- 
portance, and  he  was  proceeding  to  state 
why  it  ought  to  be  discussed,  when  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  rose  to  order ;  but  if 
they  were  to  have  another  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  question,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  wish  to  detain  the  House  by 
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entering  at  greater  length  npon  the  sub- 
ject then. 

Mr.  F.  7.  Baring  thought  that  the 
House  ought  not  to  decide  the  question 
without  due  consideration.  What  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  stated  was 
quite  true.  There  were  certain  rules  with 
respect  to  taxation,  to  which  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  the  House  should  ad- 
here. But  let  it  not  be  understood  that 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  thereby 
wholly  stopped.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  committed  some  irregularity 
in  his  mode  of  proceeding,  but  he  bad  no 
doubt  he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
on  a  future  occasion. 

Mr.  Elphhtstone  said,  he  wss  the  last 
person  who  would  wish  to  make  a  bad 
precedent.  He  would,  therefore,  propose 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  fix 
seme  day  next  week  when  this  subject 
might  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed. 

Mr.  Warburion  thought  it  better  that 
his  hon.  relative  (Mr.  Elphinstone)  should 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion, 
and  it  was  but  fair  that  the  Government 
should  give  him  another  night  for  it.  His 
Motion  was  far  more  regular  than  a  Mo- 
tion on  a  former  occasion,  when  there  was 
d,  similar  discussion — he  meant  in  1842. 
The  Motion  on  that  occasion  was  for  im- 
posing a  Legacy  Duty  on  the  succession 
to  real  estates,  of  the  same  amount  as  on 
personal  property,  and  that  was  more 
open  to  an  objection,  upon  a  matter  of 
form,  than  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  rela- 
tive, for  it  proposed  that  whatever  duty 
was  raised  upon  the  one  should  be  raised 
upon  the  other ;  but  his  hon,  relative  pro- 
posed that  they  should  retain  the  amount 
that  was  now  paid  on  personal  property, 
and  impose  the  like  rate  on  real  property. 
The  manner  in  which  his  hon.  relative  had 
worded  his  Motion  was  different ;  and  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  an 
adjournment  of  the  discussion. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  then  the 
volume  ot  the  Journal  of  the  House  before 
him,  which  contained  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceed^gs  of  the  House  when  the  duty  was 
imposed ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  Probate 
Duties  imposed  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
referred  to  in  the  hon.  Member's  proposition 
were  originally  voted  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  read  the  Resolution  from  the 
Journal,  and  added  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  the  House  should  pause  be- 


fore it  established  any  new  precedent  with 
regard  to  Motions  of  this  descriptioii. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Postage  Stamps.]     Mr.  Wallace^  in 
bringing  forward  the  Motion  of  which  be 
had  given  notice  on  the  subject  of  Postage 
Stamps,  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  the 
Treasury  Minutes,  a  copy  of  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  that 
very  day.     It  would  be  seen  frooci  that 
Minute,  that  there   were  four  difiereot 
ways  in  which  stamped  paper  was  pro- 
posed to  be  used  in  the  Penny  Postage 
system.    The  forthcoming  half-sheets  was 
the  third  way  of  making  use  of  the  Post- 
age Stamps,  but  the  most  important  and 
most  useful  mode  had  not  yet  been  carried 
into  effect.    The  Resolution  No.  4,  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  26th  December,  1839, 
provided  that  Stamps  should  be  struck  on 
paper  of  any  description  which  the  public 
might  choose  to  send  to  the  Stamp  Office 
for    that    purpose.     That    mode    would 
afford  additional  facilities  to  business.    A 
great   number    of   persons    engaged    in 
paper-making  and  the  stationery  business 
had  waited  upon  him  and  complained  of 
the  exclusive  employment  of  Mr.  Dickin- 
son's peculiar  paper  for  envelopes,  and  of 
the  new  form  in  ^hich  it  was  said  that 
paper  was  coming  forward.   He  disclaimed 
having  had  anything  to  do  with  bringing 
out  the  half-sheets ;   but  he  approved  of 
the  whole  sheets  which  had  been  denied. 
Half-sheets  would  not  gi«e  any  advantage 
to  the  productive  classes,  especially  the 
working  classes;   it  would  but  continue 
that  monopoly  to  the  richer  classes  which 
they  received  by  his  peculiar  paper  being 
stamped  at  Somerset  House  for  the  special 
purpose  of  making  envelopes.     He  be- 
lieved the  plan  would  fail ;  and  he  called 
upon   Government  to  apply  the  fourth 
minute.    There    were    various    ways    in 
which  the  expenditure  at  Somerset  House 
might  be  much  better  applied  than  now. 
One  of  them  would  be  to  give  an  addi- 
tional per  centage  for  issuiog  labels  at- 
tached to  naper  by  stationers  and  paper 
dealers  in  large  or  small  towns.    A  vast 
quantity  of  small  Paper  Stamps  would 
thus  be  used,  and  the  object  of  mcreased 
facility  of  distribution  effected.  He  begged 
to  movcy — 

'<  That  full  effect  be  given  to  the  Act,  com- 
monly called  the  Penny  Postage  Act,  by  the 
issue  of  postage  free  stamped  paper,  without 
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testriclioD  as  to  size  or  quality^in  addition  to 
the  use  of  labels,  postage  free  envelopes,  and 
prepayments  at  post-offices,  as  at  present." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hoped 
the  hoo.  Gentleman  would  not  persevere 
in  his  Motion.  If  he  was  not  mistaken, 
the  Treasury  Minute  to  which  the  hen. 
Gentleman  referred  recommended,  not 
that  stamped  paper  should  be  issued  in 
the  first  instance,  but  that  simple  Label 
Stamps  should  be  issued,  which  could  be 
affixed  to  the  paper  by  the  person  making 
use  of  it.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether 
there  would  be  any  advantage  given  to 
the  public  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  equal  to  the  in- 
convenience to  which  it  would  give  rise. 
There  was  every  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Post  Office  authorities  to  accommo* 
date  the  public  ;  but  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member. 

Captain  Bemal  could  not  allow  that 
opportunity  to  pass  without  adverting  to 
the  objection  which  was  entertained  by 
his  constituents,  many  orP^whom  were 
paper-makers,  to  the  issue  of  half-sheets 
of  stamped  paper.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock 
was  so  anxious  to  press  this  matter  on  the 
Government.  In  his  opinion,  its  only 
effect  would  be  to  create  a  new  monopoly 
in  the  hands  of  particular  individuals. 
The  public  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Dickenson's  stamped  envelopes,  and  he 
hoped  he  should  receive  some  assurance 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  issue  the 
stamped  half-sheets  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  F.  r.  Baring  said,  that  when  the 
late  Government  had  come  to  consider  a 
proposal  for  issuing  stamped  paper,  they 
had  found  that  the  plan  would  give  rise 
to  great  opportunities  for  forgery.  They 
had  felt  greatly  alarmed  in  consequence, 
and  had  declined  to  carry  that  plan  into 
operation.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  system 
were  adopted,  forgery  might  easily  take 
place ;  in  fact,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
act  as  a  discouragement  to  forgery,  but 
the  smallness  of  the  sum  to  be  paid.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  public  were  much 
inconvenienced  by  the  present  arrange- 
ments. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  the  Treasury  had 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  They  had  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  adopt  the 
system  of  having  stamped  sheets  of  paper 
generally  circulated  all  over  the  country 
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without  running  great  risks  of  forgery. 
He  believed,  too,  that  some  inconvenience 
might  arise  to  the  poor  from  the  use  of 
stamped  paper,  as  they  could  not  recover 
the  penny  for  the  paper  on  which  they 
might  have  written,  in  case  they  should 
not,  after  the  writing,  think  proper  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  As  Mr.  Dickenson's 
paper  had  already  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  had  consented  to  a  proposal  of 
allowing  stamped  half-sheets  to  be  issued 
instead  of  being  cut  up  into  envelopes. 
The  experiment,  however,  would  be  on  a 
very  small  scale.  With  reference  to  the 
present  motion,  he  would  only  add  that, 
although  many  suggestions  were  received 
at  the  Treasury  from  various  quarters,  re- 
lative to  improvements  in  the  Penny  Post- 
age, the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock  was 
the  only  person  who  advocated  the  issue 
of  stamped  sheets  of  paper. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that  as  the  sense  of 
the  House  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  his 
Motion,  he  should  not  press  it  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Land  Tax  Commissioners.]  Sir  6. 
Clerk  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Land  Tax  Commissioners  Names  Bill. 

Lord  Worsley  said,  he  entertained  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
avoiding,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
putting  of  clergymen  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  but  he  had  a  much  stronger 
objection  to  their  being  appointed  as  Land 
Tax  Commissioners.  In  the  list  sent  to 
him,  he  found  there  had  been  seventeen 
new  names,  ten  of  which  were  clergymen, 
and  he  wished  to  know  from  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
whether  it  was  competent  for  him  (Lord 
Worsley),  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  to 
put  a  Veto  on  that  list.  He  did  not  wish 
to  do  anything  invidious,  nor  had  be  any 
objection  to  the  individuals  referred  to, 
but  he  thought  persons  might  be  found 
better  qualified  than  clergymen  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  devolving  on  the  Land 
Tax  Commissioners. 

Sir  J.  Graham  was  not  quite  prepared 
to  answer  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord  ; 
but,  speaking  from  recollection,  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  believed  the  Members  for  the 
county  had  no  Veto  on  those  lists,  but 
were  merely  the  channels  of  communi- 
cating them  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  whom  the  ultimate  decision  rested. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  clergy  had 
?  M 
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enough  to  do,  without  mixing  themieltefl 
up  with  secular  transactions,  and,  if  he 
had  the  power,  he  should  strike  out  their 
names  when  the  Bill  was  in  Comioittee. 

Sir  J.  Chraham  did  not  beliete  clergy- 
men were  ambitious,  or  desirous  of  soch 
an  appointment;  but  it  was  for  the  in' 
terest  of  the  public  that  they  should  act. 
Hitherto  the  fact  of  a  gentleman  being  a 
clergyman  was  not  regarded  as  a  disqusli- 
fication. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Xailwayu 


lOM 


Irish  Naval  Officers.]  Mr.  French 
moved  for  a  return  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  appointed  to  command  vessels  in 
Her  Majesty's  service,  from  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1841,  to  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1844,  specifying  whether  each  person  so 
appointed  be  a  native  of  England,  Ireland, 
or  Scotland.  During  that  period,  he 
said,  upwards  of  100  appointments  had 
taken  place  of  persons  commanding  ves- 
sels in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  but  one 
Irishman  had  been  appointed.  The  late 
Oovernment»  who  had  been  accused  of 
favouring  their  political  friends,  never  pur- 
sued such  a  line  of  conduct  as  this.  He 
was  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  would  not 
sanction  any  intentional  exclusion  of 
Irishmen. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon,  because  it  was 
not  the  nationality  ef  the  persons  ap- 
pointed, but  their  fitness  for  office,  with 
which  the  Admiralty  had  to  do.  There 
was  no  means,  therefore,  of  complying 
with  the  request  of  the  hon.  Member ;  but 
if  he  confined  his  Motion  to  **  a  return  of 
the  names  of  all  persons  appointed  to 
command  vessels  in  Her  Majesty's  service 
from  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1841,  to  the 
lit  day  of  March,  1844,"  leaving  out  the 
specification,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  furnish  that  return. 

Mr.  Shaw  was  quite  sure  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  could  not  be  suspected 
of  being  prejudiced  against  Irishmen. 

Return,  omitting  the  specification,  or- 
dered. 

House  adjourned  at  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDSi 
Friday,  March  15,  1844. 

llmvrstkl    Biufl.    JHtMk.— !*■  5^  per  Cmt.  AmniiUtt ; 


Pamrxow*  Faummnmu,    By  tte  BUaof  af  li 

Dtnerf  of  Buribcd,  ^linit  Union  of  Samaf  SC  AMfb 
and  Bflogorw^Fiom  StuDlbvd»  ntftdUo^  their  Lood  Jo- 
iMieUoa^By  the  Bari  of  fUMSmtban,  ftomSehsnfaM- 
Un  (SooUand),  praylDf  fiv  Bcttav  HiaunmlMa. 

Railways.]  Earl  FiizvrilUam  said, 
a  petition  had  been  entrusted  to  hira, 
which  he  believed  he  could  not  con- 
sisteatly  with  the  usages  of  Parlia- 
ment lay  on  the  Table,  but  upon  which  be 
would  beg  to  found  a  few  obserratioos. 
It  was  a  petition  from  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scarborough,  against  certain 
provisions  of  the  York  and  Scarborough 
Railway  Bill,  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  particular  points  to  which 
the  petitioners  objected  were,  that  this 
branch  Railway,  which  was  forty  miles  in 
length,  was  projected  by  a  company  who«e 
main  line  was  only  twenty-seven  miles 
long ;  and  the  next  objection,  which  waa 
a  more  important  one,  was  against  the 
making  this  a  single  line.  Many  persons 
thought  there  was  danger,  but  he  was  sure 
there  was  at  least  much  inconvenience,  in 
having  a  railway  of  such  length  as  forty 
miles,  consisting  only  of  a  single  line.  It 
was  true  their  Lordiiiips  had  last  Session 
given  their  sanction  to  the  construction  of 
a  railway  about  the  same  length  in  a 
single  line,  but  he  thought  that  was  very 
injudicious,  and  hoped  they  would  not 
strengthen  the  practice  by  repetition,  for 
if  they  sanctioned  such  a  principle  no  lines 
would  ever  be  made  double,  because,  of 
course,  the  single  line  was  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  to  the  projectors.  He 
could  not  help  expressing  his  strong  wish 
that  the  Executive  Qovernment  of  the 
countrv  would  take  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  whole  question  of  the  system 
of  Railways  throughout  the  country.  He 
was  satisfied  that  even  now,  after  the 
number  of  Railways  that  had  been  made, 
the  Government  could  most  efficiently  and 
usefully  undertake  the  conduct  of  the 
others.  His  notion  would  be  that  they 
should  issue  a  commission  to  survey  the 
country,  and  to  determine  what  were  the 
points  which  required  to  be  connected  by 
means  of  railway  communication,  and  then 
to  lay  down  the  lines,  and  after  that  to 
leave  it  to  individuals  to  execute  them. 
He  was  not  desirous  that  the  Ooveromeot 
should  undertake  the  formation  of  lines  of 
Railway,  but  he  thought  enormous  ex- 
pense and  a  vast  deal  of  ill-feeling  would 
have  been  saved  if  they  had  originally  un- 
dertaken the  control  of  them  to  the  extant 
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he  had  stated,  for  if  a  landowner  residing 
in  the  country  were  told  on  the  authority 
of  the  Government  that  a  particular  rail- 
way, though  incontenient  to  him,  was  of 
importance  to  the  country,  he  would,  if 
he  had  any  good  feeling,  readily  submit; 
bot  he  was  not  likely  to  be  so  complaisant 
if  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal 
were  speculators  who  projected  railways, 
not  for  the  interest  of  the  public,  but 
merely  that  they  themselves  might  be  able 
to  gamble  in  the  shares  in  the  market. 
There  was  a  line  of  importance  now  in 
contemplation — the  line  through  Cam- 
bridge to  the  North  of  England,  which 
would  shorten  the  distance  between  York 
and  London  by  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but 
since  that  Railway  was  projected,  there  had 
been  movements  on  the  pan  of  a  great 
company  to  give  to  the  people  of  Lincoln 
such  a  modicum  of  railway  communication 
as  woald  render  them  less  anxious  for  that 
original  line:  such  were  the  projected 
lines  from  Swindon  to  Gainsborough  and 
Lincoln,  and  from  Nottingham  to  Lincoln. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  Committee  now  ap- 
pointed in  the  other  House  had  every  de- 
sire to  do  what  was  right,  but  as  the 
Government  had  the  power  to  do  whatever 
they  pleased,  he  thought  the  appointment 
of  such  a  Commission  as  he  had  suggested 
would  be  of  great  service. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  understood 
to  say  that  the  whole  subject  would  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  increased 
accommodation  to  the  public. 

The  Rby.  Herbert  Marsh.]  Lord 
Campbell  said,  he  wished  briefly  to  notice 
some  observations  which  had,  on  a  pre- 
ceding evening,  fallen  from  the  right  Rev. 
Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  re- 
lative to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  ; 
and  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  question  right  with  respect  to  the  law 
as  it  affected  that  case.  The  right  Rev. 
Prelate  had  stated,  that  he  could  not  in- 
terfere  on  account  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Church  Discipline  Act,  the  operation  of 
which  was  confined  to  offences  committed 
within  the  diocese  where  the  preferment 
held  bv  the  accused  party  was  situated. 
He  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  the  general 
law  on  the  subject,  but  be  felt  it  necessary 
to  point  out  what  was  the  operation  of  the 
particular  measure  alluded  to,  because  he 
bad  the  honour  of  being  Attorney  General 
at  the  lime  it  was  enacted;   and  if  its 


operation  were  such  as  had  been  stated, 
then  he,  and  all  the  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  had  concurred 
in  it,  were  liable  to  considerable  discredit. 
One  reason  assigned  by  the  right  Rev. 
Prelate  for  not  proceeding  was,  that  if  the 
offence  were  committed  out  of  the  diocese 
where  the  party  held  preferment,  he  was 
prevented  from  acting,  and  the  offence 
might  be  committed  with  impunity.  On 
referring  to  the  Act  it  would  be  found  that 
wherever  the  offence  was  committed,  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it  was 
committed  was  authorised  to  issue  a  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  it ;  but  it  did  not 
stop  there,  for  by  the  1 3th  section  of  the 
Act,  in  every  case  the  Bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese in  which  the  preferment  lay  might,  if 
he  pleased,  refer  the  case  to  the  Court  of 
Arches,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  province 
of  York,  and  if  the  right  Rev.  Prelate  had 
considered  this  a  fit  case,  he  might  by 
letter  of  request,  have  referred  the  case  to 
Sir  Herbert  Jeoner  Fust,  and  evidence 
would  have  been  taken  upon  it,  whether 
the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the 
diocese  of  Peterborough,  the  diocese  of 
London,  or  as  he  conceived,  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  He  was  glad  to  have  aa 
opportunity  of  stating  that  in  this  respect 
the  Church  Discipline  Act  was  properly 
framed,  and  that  the  scandal  which  was 
supposed  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  question  was  not  to  be  imputed 
to  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  said,  he  was 
obliged  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
having  stated  what  the  law  was  on  this 
subject ;  and  for  having  shewn  that  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  Church  Discipline 
Act,  by  which  a  Bishop  may  proceed 
against  an  offence,  though  not  commit- 
ted in  his  own  diocese.  The  statement 
which  he  had  made  in  their  Lordships' 
House  was  certainly  the  impression  of  his 
own  mind  on  the  subject.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  in  error  on  that  point.  When 
the  subject  was  last  brought  to  their  Lord- 
ships' notice,  he  was,  as  it  were,  taken  by 
surprise.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  and 
the  House  would  bear  in  mind  that  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  said,  that  the 
question  of  time  was  in  itself  conclusive, 
the  Act  of  Parliament  excluding  all  cases 
of  offence  committed  more  than  two  years 
tfgo;  and  the  offence  of  Mr.  Marsh  had 
been  committed  four  years  ago.  The  opin- 
ions which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Peterborough) 
had  expressed,  were  entertained  by  many 
3M2 
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penoQS  besides  himself,  who  had  not  given 
the  subject  that  deep  consideration  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  done.  As  he 
had  before  said,  the  question  of  tim»— viz., 
four  years  having  elapsed  since  the  offence 
was  committed — was  one  which  of  itself 
put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  recollect,  that  he  gave  three 
different  reasons,  which,  according  to  the 
Act,  prevented  his  proceeding;  namely, 
the  time,  —  and  the  offence  having  been 
in  another  diocese,  and  the  fact  of  the 
benefice  being  in  his  own  patronaee. 
He  frankly  admitted  to  their  Lordships 
that  he  had  felt  something  like  an  un- 
willingness to  proceed  against  a  clergy- 
man when  he  was  accused  by  a  person 
of  ill  fame  for  an  act  committed  four  years 
ago.  The  fact  of  the  accusation  was  all  he 
knew  of  the  case  at  first,  and  when  further 
inquiries  were  made  he  was  told  that  Mr. 
Marsh  had  paid  a  visit  to  this  unhappy 
woman  at  Paris  four  years  ago.  Under 
these  circumstances,  whUe  there  was  living 
in  the  parsonage  an  aged  and  excellent 
mother  in  a  very  precarious  stale  of  health 
to  whom  any  agitation  might  have  been 
fatal,  he  had  fdt  thankful,  and  he  was  sure 
their  Lordships  would  enter  into  his  feel- 
ings—he had  felt  thankful  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  given  him  to  be  backward 
in  this  case  undT  something  more  came  to 
light  which  would  justify  him  in  proceed- 
ing. Some  persons  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  known  all  that  came  out  on  the 
late  trial;  on  the  contrary,  however,  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  altogether  un- 
known to  him;  so  much  so,  that  he  was 
perfectly  astonished  when  he  read  the  com- 
plete disclosure.  The  utmost  he  had  been 
led  to  suppose  that  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Marsh  was  described  as  "  an  occasional 
▼isit  and  intercourse  "  with  this  woman  in 
Paris  four  years  ago  ;  but  on  his  own  con- 
fession it  appeared  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  houses  of  the  same  description 
in  London ;  and  he  now  felt  himself  pressed 
by  his  right  rev.  Friends,  by  their  Lord- 
ships, and  by  all  who  had  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  clergy,  to  proceed  in  a 
manner  he  did  not  reel  before ;  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  shown  a  me- 
thod by  which  this  might  be  done, — ^by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  Archbishop's 
Court  Still  there  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle —  the  time.  There  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  A  Bishop  might  give  a  licence  of 
non-residence  to  a  clergyman  for  certain 
reasons*  such  as  personal  ill-health,  the  ill- 


ness of  a  wife,  or  a  very  near  relation;  and 
supposing  a  person  applied  for   non-resi- 
dence whose  case  did  not  come  under  any 
of  these  heads,  still  a  licence   mi^t  be 
obtained  by  application  through  the  Bishop 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Now, 
if  a  clergyman  whose  example  in  his  parish 
was  bad,  and  whose  presence  was  altogether 
useless,  applied,  a  Bishop  naturally  felt  an 
inclination  to  give  a  licence  for  non-resi- 
dence ;  whereas  a  person  of  character,  per. 
forming  his  duty  regularly  and  well,  could 
not  obtain  it.     There  was  certainly  some- 
thing in  that   case    that  seemed    rather 
strange.  Again,  suppose  a  living  was  worth 
only  140/.  or  150/.  a-year,  the  curate  might 
take  it  all, — and  not  too  much ;  but  suppose 
it  were  worth  9002.  a-year,  the  non-resi- 
dent might  put  the  whole  in  his  pocket, 
allowing  the  curate  only  150/.     But,  how- 
ever contradictory  these  things  might  ap- 
pear, there  was  one  great  consolation  he 
had  in  believing  and  knowing  that  such 
cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Marsh  were  very  rare. 
When  this  case  came  before  the   public^ 
some  people  said,  '*  See  what  things  take 
place  in  the  Church ;"  but  the  very  excite- 
ment which  had  been  caused,  in  this  great 
town,  and  the  attention  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  given  to  the  case,  showed  that 
such    cases  were  very  rare.     Such   cases 
where  laymen  were  concerned  might  oc- 
cur and  no  notice  be  taken  of  them  at  all ; 
and  the  notice  they  attracted  when  clergy- 
men unfortunately  were  the  parties  to  be 
blamed  is  itself  an  argument  of  their  rare 
occurrence.     Indeed,  he  thought  it  might 
fairly  be  urged  as  a  ground  for  excusing  the 
ignorance  he  had  shown  on  the  subject,  that 
bishops  were  so  seldom  called  on  to  investi- 
gate such  charges ;  and  he  believed  if  the 
offence  had  occurred  in  any  other  diocese, 
his  right  rev.  Brethren  would  have  happily 
been  as  inexperienced  as  he  was.     He  cer- 
tainly had  been  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  only  when  the  offence  was  commit- 
ted within  his  diocese  that  the  Act  enabled 
a  Bishop  to  interfere.  Although  a  difierenoe 
of  opinion  on  some  points  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance might  prevail  among  the  clergy, 
yet  immorality  among  them  he  believed  to 
be  rare ;  and  he  should  feel  indeed  distressed 
if  such  charges  could  be  brought  before  the 
public  as  at  all  affecting  the  general  charac* 
ter  of  the  clergy.    Immorality  had  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule ;  and,  instead  of  the 
Church  falling  off,  it  was  improving  in  its 
character  and  increasing  in  its  efficiency 
every  day,  to  which  most  important  end  the 
mode  in  which  some  of  their  Lordships  hod 
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exerciaed  their  patronage  had  in  no  small 
d^ree  contributed.  He  deeply  lamented 
that  such  a  case  should  have  occurred,  but 
lie  repeated  it  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
he  trusted  it  would  become  still  rarer.  He 
should  not  have  troubled  their  Lordships 
with  this  statement  but  for  the  observa. 
tions  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  for 
whose  explanations  he  felt  most  thankful. 

Lord  Lilford  was  understood  to  say 
that  discussions  of  this  nature ,  as  far  as 
they  affected  the  character  of  a  body,  had 
better  be  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
But  he  wished  to  state  the  reason  why  he 
had  taken  the  liberty  of  originating  this 
subject.  He  had  put  a  question  to  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  because  be  felt  it  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  denial  of 
a  report  which  he  had  seen  in  the  news- 
paper of  the  day,  and  which  was  to  the 
efiect  that  **  this  man  continued,  and  con- 
tinues, with  the  connivance  of  his  Bishop, 
to  preach  the  gospel— to  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  to  appear  as  the  autho- 
rized representative  of  the  English  Church 
— the  guardian  of  souls,  the  guide  of 
consciences  to  an  English  congregation." 
He  thought,  after  the  explanation  which 
their  Lordships  had  heard,  they  would 
consider  that  the  course  taken  by  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  was  the  only  one  that  he 
could  have  taken,  and  he  trusted  they 
would  acquit  him  (Lord  Lilford)  of  any 
unnecessary  interference. 

House  adjourned. 
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llmifTcs.]    BiLU.    Pume.—f'  Indtmolty  i  Land  Tax 

ComiaiMioDcn  Namak 
S*-  iDd  paned:--^  per  Cent  Anmiltles;  8^  per  Cent. 

Aimn'tiei  (1818)  i    Coaaolidatad   Fundi    Teadien  of 

Schoola  (Irela&d). 
Prhfotc-A*-  Ayr  Bridge;  Blaektwm  and  PreitoD  RaQ- 

my  I  Mariauki'k  NatuxaUiadaa ;  Paiiley  G«ieral  Gat ; 


r-  HaltwhisUe  InckMure I  GkMop  Market;  SouUi Eastern 
and  HaitingB  Railway  i  Corentry  Waterworks ;  Ashton, 
Staleybrldge^  and  Uverpool  Junction  Railway. 

Jqierierf^— Birmingham  Canal  NftTigatioa. 
PsTiTioirs  PBBaBMTiD.  From  Manufarturers  of  Tobaooo 
and  Snuff,  for  Reduction  of  Duty  thereon.— From  Neil- 
8tao»and  Paisley,  for  Extending  Factoriea  Act  to  Bleach- 
ing Works.  —  From  Maedeaflefal,  and  7  places,  for  Ex- 
empting the  Silk  Trade  -from  Factories  Act.  — From 
Burnley,  and  17  places,  in  fiivour  of  the  Ten  Hours 
Clause— From  Grsat  and  Little  Bolton,  in  ftnmi  of  an 
EiaveB  Hoars  Clause.  —  From  SoothiU,  Nether,  and  18 
places,  against  the  Factories  BilL  —  From  Merchants,  re- 
specthig  Carriage  of  Goods  on  RaQways.— From  Retail 
Stationan  of  London,  against  lanie  of  Stamped  Paper 
for  Postage. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  (Ireland).] 
Sir  H.  W.  Barron  wished  to  ask,  whether 


the  GoverDtnent,  after  all  the  reports 
which  had  been  made,  and  discussions 
which  had  taken  place,  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  was  prepared  to  bring 
in  any  measure  for  remedying  the  gross 
abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
Ireland. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland 
properly  belonged  to  the  Lord  Primate. 
But  the  Lord  Primate  had  stated,  when 
the  vacancy  occurred  last  year  in  the 
Judgeship  of  the  Prerogative  Court,  that 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  waive  his  right 
to  the  appointment,  and  leave  it  to  the 
nomination  of  the  Government.  Whea 
that  appointment  was  made  by  the  Go« 
vemment  it  was  accompanied  by  a  dis« 
tinct  stipulation  that  it  was  subject  to  any 
alterations  that  might  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Court,  and  if  there 
should  be  aa  increase  of  duties  thrown 
upon  that  officer,  he  was  not  to  be  en- 
titled to  an  increase  of  salary.  That  ap- 
{^ointment  was  made  towards  the  close  of 
ast  Session,  and  that  functionary  was  now 
in  communication  with  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  projected  alterations  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

Idolatry  in  India.]  Sir  JR.  H.  IngUt 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  putting  the 
questions  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  in 
reference  to  the  measures  taken  by  the 
British  Government,  with  respect  to  idolatry 
in  India.  The  House  might  recollect  that 
he  had  put  some  questions,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session,  with  regard  to  the  separa- 
tion and  disconnection  of  the  European 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  from 
all  interference  with  Mahomedan  mosques 
and  Hindoo  pagodas,  and  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  belonging  to  them,  and 
also  as  to  whether  steps  had  been  taken 
to  stop  the  pension  or  allowance  granted  to 
the  idol  of  Juggernaut.  The  answer  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay,  and  all  but  satisfac- 
tory with  regard  to  that  of  Bengal.  But  it 
was  not  satisfactory  with  regard  to  that  of 
Madras.  What  he  wished  now  to  ask  was, 
whether  all  connection  of  the  European 
servants  of  the  Company  with  idolatrous 
or  Mahomedan  worship  had  been  every- 
where discontinued  ?  Whether  it  had  not 
been  referred  to  the  authorities  in  India, 
as  to  whether  a  pledge  had  or  had  not 
been  given,  when  the  territory  became  Bri- 
tish, of  continuing  the  allowance  to  the 
idol  Juggernaut,  and  whether  the  answer 
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were,  that  no  pledge  to  continue  that  al- 
lowance had  heen  given  ?  He  also  wished 
to  know,  whether  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  have  any  ohjection  to  lay  on  the 
Tahle  of  the  House  the  despatch  which  had 
heen  sent  with  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Strachan  to  the  Governor  General. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  the  House  might  re- 
collect that  it  was  stated  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Strachan  that  60,000  rupees  were 
paid  by  the  Indian  Government  for  the 
support  of  the  idol  of  Juggernaut  in  con« 
sequence  of  a  stipulation  to  that  effect, 
and  he  also  stated,  that  the  pilgrimages  in 
honour  of  the  idol  were  sanctioned  by  the 
Indian  Government — and  that  the  police 
were  in  the  habit  of  forcing  reluctant  per- 
sons to  assist  in  drawing  the  car  of  Jug- 
gernaut. A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Governor 
General.  He  had  no  objection  to  com- 
municate the  despatch  which  had  been 
sent  on  the  subject  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. On  seeing  the  despatch,  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  best  able  to  judge  how 
the  matter  stood  as  far  as  regarded  the 
British  Government.  With  regard  to  the 
continuance  of  the  assistance  of  the  ser- 
vants of  the  company  at  the  pagodas, 
he  had  to  state  that  in  Bombay  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  which  took  the 
management  of  the  lands  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  managed  them  before. 
The  same  rule  prevailed  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  He  was  not  enabled  to 
state  exactly  what  had  been  done  in  the 
Government  of  Madras;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  arrival  of  the  next  mails  would  enable 
him  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  on  this  subject.  He 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  on  the  Table 
all  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
subject. 

ExcLusioK  OF  Roman  Catholics 
FROM  Juries.^  Mr.  BeUew  rose  to  put 
the  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  Juries  in  Ireland. 
In  the  recent  trial  in  the  county  of  Mo- 
naghan,  of  the  **  Queen  v.  O'Halloran, 
M'Kenna,  and  others,"  which  was  a  charge 
of  Ribbonism,  there  were  twenty  Jurors 
returned,  of  these  eight,  being  Catholics, 
were  challenged  by  the  Crown.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  of  the  twelve  Jurors  sworn, 
only  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 


general  impression  on  the  public   mind 
was,  that  the  Catholic  Jurors  had    beeo 
challenged  solely  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion.    In  that  case,  there  was  no  ques* 
tion  of  Repealer  or  anti-Repealer ;    the 
case  was  one  merely  of  Ribbonism.     He 
wished   to  ask  if  the  noble  Lord  could 
state  why  the  Catholic  Jurors  had  been 
thus  struck  off.    He  also  wished  to  pat  a 
question  respecting  the  employment  of 
the  Crown  witness.    It  appeared  that  the 
the  Crown  witness  had  been  employed  as  an 
approver  before  the  late  assizes.     He  had 
been  out  on  bail,  and  during  that  tine, 
and  while  he  was  m  communication  with 
the  police,  he  had   continued  to  attend 
Ribbon  Associations,  and  he  had  admitted 
that  he  bad  taken  an  oath  of  secresy  at  a 
meeting  of  a  Ribbon  Association  since  be 
had  been  in  communication  with  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.     He  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  how  it  happened  that  the 
Crown  had   excluded  from  the  Jury  all 
Roman  Catholics  except  one,  and  how 
they  could  justify  the  employment,  as  the 
approver  and  principal   witness  for  the 
Crown,  of  a  person  so  calculated  to  bring 
the  execution  of  the  laws  into  disrespect? 
Lord  EUot  regretted  that  he  was  not  io 
a  position  to  give  so  full  and  satisfactory 
an  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ques- 
tions as  he  could  wish.    On  the  day  on 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  no- 
tice of  his  intention  of  asking  the  ques- 
tions he  had  written  to  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor on  the  North-Eastern  Circuit  on  the 
subject.    He  had  received  an  answer  from 
that  Gentleman  stating  that  he  was  still 
on  the  Circuit,  and  had  not  the  papers  with 
him  which  would  enable  him  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer,  but  that  he  should 
return  to  Dublin  on  Wednesday,  when  be 
would  furnish  the  necessary  papers ;  bat 
he  declared  at  the  siime  time,  as  a  Gen- 
tleman, that  no  Juror  had  been  set  aside 
solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  that  he  should  be  able  to 
assip  good  and  valid  reasons  for  the  re. 
jection  of  every  one  that  be  had  set  aside. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  aware  that 
the  instructions  on  this  subject  issued  by 
Chief  Justice  Brady  in  1839,  and  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  that  House, 
were  still  in  force,  and  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral   for  Ireland,  and   the  other  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  in  that  country,  hid 
addressed  circulars  to  the  Crown  Solici- 
tors on  the   various  Circuits,  requestiog 
that  those   directions  should  be  strictly 
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adhered  to;  so  that  if  there  had  been  any 
deviation  from  those  instructions  the  re- 
sponsibility rested  with  the  Crown  Soli- 
citor, and  not  with  the  GoTcrnnient.  Mr. 
Maxwell,  the  Crown  Solicitor  alluded  to, 
howeveri  was  a  gentleman  of  high  respect- 
ability. He  had  been  appointed  in  1831, 
by  the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  and  had 
held  the  office  eter  since,  having  given 
satisfaction  to  (he  different  Governments, 
and  he  would  not  believe  that  he  bad 
failed  to  exercise  a  judicious  discretion  in 
the  present  instance.  With  regard  to  the 
last  questioot  as  he  bad  received  no  notice 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  subject, 
be  was  not  in  a  condition  to  return  an 
answer. 

Railway  Commxttek.]  Mr.  Wallace^ 
in  accordance  with  the  notice  he  had  given, 
rose  to  inquire  of  the  right  hon.  the  Pre- 
sident of  Ibe  Board  of  Trade  :  1 .  Whe- 
ther the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  on 
Railways  will  show  the  House,  by  evidence 
or  calculation,  the  average  cost  per  mile 
at  which  passengers,  goods,  live  stock, 
4pc.,  may  be  conveyed  in  future  on  new 
lines  of  Railway,  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  Company  and  justice  to  the  people. 
2.  Whether  evidence  will  be  taken  to 
show  the  present  cost  of  conveying  Her 
Majesty's  Mails  by  Railway :  and  the  cost 
at  which  these  might  be  carried,  were  the 
Postmaster-General  to  send  the  Mail  bags 
•s  luggage  or  goods,  along  with  a  guard 
in  charge  of  them.  3.  Whether  evidence 
will  be  taken  to  determine,  if  the  Postmas- 
ter«Geoeral  were  to  provide  an  establish- 
ment of  engines  for  conveying  the  Mails 
along  Railways,  together  with  carriages 
for  passengers,  as  has  been  recommended 
in  the  sixth  Resolution  in  the  first  Report 
to  this  House  on  Railways,  which  was 
printed  March  28, 1838,  there  would  be 
any  difficulties  made,  or  obstructions 
thrown  in  the  way  by  the  Directors  of  the 
great  Railway  lines  having  their  termini 
near  London,  to  the  Postmaster-General 
following  out  the  aforesaid  recommenda- 
tion. 4.  Whether  evidence  will  be  taken 
to  show  why  a  Clause  should  not  be  in- 
seried  in  each  Rsilway  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  empowering  the  Postmaster- 
General  to  command  that  passenger  car- 
riages shall  be  attached  to  every  special 
train  which  he  may  require  for  the  public 
service,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  charge 
which  special  trains  cost  the  Post- Office 
department,  when  sent  without  passen- 


gers. 5.  Whether  it  is  intended,  with  a 
view  to  economy  and  regularity  in  the 
conveyance  of  Her  Majesty's  Mails,  to 
take  evidence  to  show  the  detriment  to 
the  public  service,  and  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation  generally,  which  may  arise  from 
Railway  Companies  having  the  power 
longer  continued,  through  by-laws  or 
otherwise,  to  interrupt  or  altogether  stop 
the  traffic  on  Sundays.  6.  Whether  for 
the  information  of  the  public  generally, 
and  the  Railway  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  especially^  it  has  not  become 
requisite  to  take  evidence  to  show  that 
all  Railway  Companies  shall  periodically 
in  future,  furnish  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  drawn  out  on 
a  simple  but  uniform  plan,  of  their  half 
yearly  receipts  and  expenditure.  His 
object  was  to  obtain  some  information  aa 
to  what  was  going  on  before  the  Com* 
mittee  up  stairs. 

Mr.  Oladitane  was  aware  of  the  anxiety 
which  existed  upon  the  subject;  but  was 
sorry  that  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  the  convenience  of  the  Select  Committee 
themselves,  did  not  permit  a  disclosure  of 
their  proceedings,  while  those  proceedings 
were  still  going  on.  He  could  only,  there* 
fore,  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ques- 
tions generally.  If,  however,  it  was  con* 
sistent  with  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
refer  to  what  was  doing  in  the  Committee, 
he  did  not  think  their  proceedings  were 
likely  to  supply  any  answer  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  inquiries.  That  Committee 
was  appointed  not  to  examine  all  particu- 
lars in  respect  to  the  management  of  Raii« 
ways,  but  to  consider  what  amendments 
might  be  made  in  the  Standing  Orders,  and 
what  general  arrangements  and  rules 
might  be  adopted  for  the  public  conve- 
nience, as  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  Railway  Companies.  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Select 
Committee  to  give  the  average  cost  per 
mile  at  which  passengers,  goods,  live 
stock,  &c.,  might  be  conveyed  on  future 
lines  of  Railway  with  a  profit  to  the  Com* 
pany,  because  there  was  no  general  stand* 
ard  upon  which  such  an  average  could  be 
fixed  on  new  or  old  lines  of  railway.  The 
cost  per  mile  at  which  the  Company  could 
be  fairly  remunerated  must  depend  upon 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  line. 
Then  as  to  the  second  and  third  questions^ 
which  referred  to  the  Post  Office  Depart* 
menti  those  were  rather  matters  for  the 
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coosideratioo  of  a  Committee  od  that 
department  than  for  a  Railway  Committee. 
The  Committee  on  Railways  had  received 
the  representations  of  the  departments  of 
the  public  service  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion, 10  far  as  the  Post  Office  was  con- 
cerned»  and  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  go  farther  than  that  department  of  the 
Government  might  urge  upon  them.  The 
fifth  question  fell  under  the  same  category : 
—whether  it  was  intended,  with  a  view  to 
economy  and  regularity  in  the  conveyance 
of  Her  Majesty's  mails,  to  take  evidence 
as  to  the  detriment  to  the  public  service 
and  to  the  nation  resulting  from  Railway 
Companies  having  the  power  to  stop  the 
Sunday  traffic  ?  He  could  not  say  that 
the  Committee  had  any  such  intention, 
and,  so  far  as  his  own  opinion  went,  he 
should  be  sorry,  where  there  was  any  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies to  make  such  regulations,  for  the 
House  to  interfere  to  prevent  them.  Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman  asked  him  if  it  was 
not  desirable  that  Railway  Companies 
should  furnish  periodically  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
their  expenditure  and  receipts  made  up 
half-yearly?  His  answer  to  that  question 
was,  that  he  did  not  think  it  had  become 
desirable  that  any  such  regulation  should 
be  made.  Parliament  had  not  yet  adopted, 
nor  was  it  likely  to  adopt,  the  principle 
that  any  public  supervision  of  the  amount 
of  profits  which  parties  who  had  embarked 
capital  on  the  faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  realising ;  so  far  as  public  opinion 
went,  he  thought  the  system  of  publicity 
which  was  now  given  to  all  matters  of 
railway  account  was  sufficient,  and  gave 
general  satisfaction. 

Clerks  Fees  in  Courts  oy  Law.] 
Mr.  Escott  said,  it  would  be  remembered 
that  in  the  course  of  the  previous  Session 
he  had  called  attention  to  a  statement 
which  had  appeared,  of  certain  illegal 
Fees,  that  were  demanded  and  received 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  Crown  Courts,  the 
Clerks  of  Assize,  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  Clerks  of  Quarter  Session,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country.  Opinions  were 
then  given,  and  declarations  made  by  his 
light  hon.  Friend,  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  the  noble  Lord,  which  he  had  hoped 
and  expected  would  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  At  the  close  of  the  Session,  it 
would  be  recollected,  that  he  had  moved 
for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  the  Fees 


taken  by  those  officers  during  die  pre- 
ceding year,  and,  from  that  return,  it  ap- 
peared, that  in  twenty  counties  the  prac- 
tice was  abolished,  but    thirty-two  still 
retained  it  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent. 
The  practice  was  this — the  Clerks  of  the 
Assize  and  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  de- 
manded a  sum  of  money  from  every  de- 
fendant who  was  called  upon  to  plead, 
before  they  permitted  him  to  plead  not 
guilty,  and  uke  his  trial.    This  practice 
was  contended  for  on  the  ground,  that 
because  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Justices  of  Petty  Sessions  were  impowered 
to  retain  the  amount  of  the  Fees  to  be 
demanded    in  all  cases    brought  before 
them;  therefore,  they,  the  Clerks,  were 
entitled  to  make  these  demands  upoa  the 
defendants  in  every  case.    He  was  quite 
sure  this  practice  never  would  have  eo- 
dured  if  its  existence  had  been  generally 
known.    And  when  he  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  last  year, 
he  believed  there  was  not  more  than  one 
or  two  Members  of  that  House  who  were 
aware  that  such  a  practice  existed.    The 
Members  of  the  Government  were  ignorant 
of  it,  and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
were  ignorant  of  it;  and  he  (Mr.  Escott) 
believed  that  there  was  no  case  in  which 
those  Fees  had  been  demanded  and  ob 
tained  from  the  defendant,  that  an  indict- 
ment for  extortion  would  not  lie  against 
the  officer  by  whom  the  demand  was  made. 
What  he  wished  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  thst  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  would  restate  the  opinion  he  had 
given  last  year  against  this  abominable  and 
unjust  practice ;    and,  further,  that  if  it 
should  continue  to  exist,  that  he  would 
exert  the  executive  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  it  down.     For  tio  legislation 
was  necessary — the  law  as  it  stood  being 
sufficient  to  free  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of 
Justice  from  this  foul  stain. 

Sir  J.  Graham  said,  the  practice  to 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
referred  was  without  doubt  most  objection- 
able, but  it  was  by  no  means  a  common 
one  in  the  country.  And  his  hon.  Friend 
had  truly  stated,  that  if  it  were  illegal  there 
was  a  legal  remedy  against  those  Clerks 
of  the  Peace  who  persisted  in  it.  He  was 
not  so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that 
any  opinion  of  his,  on  a  point  of  pure  law, 
could  have  any  weight  with  the  Court, 
but  he  did  believe,  that  the  practice  was 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  principlei 
both  of  law  and  justicei  that  a  aefendsQ) 
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ahoold  be  called  upon  to  pay  anything  to 
prove  his  innocence,  or  be  mulcted  of  any 
Fees,  in  order  to  his  being  tried  by  a^  Jury, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  to  levy  any 
tbing  under  such  circumstances,  did  par- 
take of  the  character  of  extortion.  It  was 
open  for  the  Justices  of  Petty  Sessions,  to 
examine  and  regulate  the  Fees  charged— 
but  subject  to  the  principle  that  the  Fees 
claimed  must  be  originally  legal— and 
what  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated,  that  until  he  called  attention  to 
the  subject  last  year,  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  Legal  men  generally, 
were  ignorant  of  the  practice,  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  Fees  to  which  he  had 
alluded  were  illegal. 

HouEs  OF  Labour  in  Factories.] 
House  in  Committee  on  the  Factories 
BUI. 

On  Clause  2,  the  interpretation  Clause 
being  proposed, 

Lord  AiUey  rose  to  propose  the  amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

"  That,  the  word  '  niyht'  shall  he  Uken  to 
mean  from  six  o'clock  m  the  evening  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning;  and  the 
word  *  mealtime'  shall  be  taken  to  mean  an 
interval  of  cessation  from  woik  for  the  purpose 
of  rest  and  refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two 
hours  a  day,  with  a  view  to  effect  a  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day." 

The  form  of  my  amendment  (said  the 
noUe  Lord)  requires  some  preliminary 
explanation.  I  move  it  in  its  present 
shape  at  the  suggestion  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  Government,  though  I 
fear  that  in  adopting  that  course  I  subject 
myself  to  some  disadvantage.  The  House 
will  allow  me  at  the  outset  to  explain  my 
amendment.  I  propose  that  the  word 
"  night,''  in'  this  Clause,  shall  be  taken  to 
mean  from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
six  on  the  following  morning,  that  will 
leave  twelve  clear  hours  during  which 
work  shall  cease,  and  I  propose  further, 
that  out  of  the  twelve  hours  of  day,  there 
shall  be  two  hours  during  which  there  shall 
be  a  cessation  of  labour;  but  that  no 
person  shall  be  affected  by  this  amend* 
ment,  except  those  who,  under  Clause  ten, 
are  guaranteed  against  night*work^  chil- 
dren,  and  young  persons  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  If  I  succeed  in  this  amendment 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  corre- 
sponding alteration  in  the  eighth  Clause. 
The  tenth  Clause  I  propose  to  leave,  as 
that  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  giving 


some  relaxation  through  the  summer 
months.  During  the  winter  months,  that 
is  from  the  15th  of  October  15  the  15th 
of  March,  hours  of  labour  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed ten,  two  being  for  meals ;  but  during 
the  summer  months,  that  is  from  the  1 5th 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  October,  the  hours 
to  be  twelve  and  two  for  meals,  making 
fourteen  in  the  whole.  Now,  I  would  say 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  opposition,  that 
though  I  shall  be  ready  to  propose,  as  I 
intend  to  doj  to  limit  the  labour  of  all 
young  persons  and  children  to  ten  hours 
in  each  day,  I  am  yet  willing  to  obtain 
thatidriect  in  parts  and  by  degrees ;  that 
is,  ipropose  to  limit  the  hours  of  la- 
bour for  such  persons  to  eleven  boors  a 
day  from  the  1st  of  October  in  the 
present  year,  and  ten  hours  a  day  from 
the  1st  of  OctoberT~T845.  Nearly 
eleven  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
I  first  made  the  proposition  to  the 
House  which  I  shall  renew  this  night. 
Never,  at  any  time,  have  I  felt  greater  ap- 
prehension or  even  anxiety ;  not  through 
any  fear  of  personal  defeat,  for  disappoint* 
ment  is  **  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe  ;*'  but 
because  I  know  well  the  hostility  that  I 
have  aroused,  and  the  certain  issues  of 
indiscretion  on  my  part  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  those  who  have  so  long  confided 
their  hopes  and  interests  to  my  charge. 
And  here  let  me  anticipate  the  constant, 
but  unjust  accusation  that  I  am  animated 
by  a  peculiar  hostility  against  factory 
nias$ers,  and  I  have  always  selecteil  them 
as  exclusive  objecu  of  attack.  I  must 
assert  that  the  charge,  though  specious,  is 
altogether  untrue.  1  began,  I  admit,  this 
public  movement  by  an  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  factories ;  but  this  I 
did,  not  because  I  ascribed  to  that  depart* 
ment  of  industry  a  monopoly  of  all  that 
was  pernicious  and  cruel,  but  because  it 
was  then  before  the  public  eye,  comprised 
the  wealthiest  and  most  responsible  pro- 
prietors, and  presented  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  legislation.  As  soon  as  I  had  the 
power,  I  showed  my  impartiality  by  mov- 
ing the  House  for  the  Children's  Employ- 
ment  Commission.  The  curious  in  human 
suffering  may  decide  on  the  respective 
merits  of  the  several  reports ;  but  factory 
labour  has  no  longer  an  unquestionable 
pre-eminence  of  ill  fame;  and  we  are/ 
called  upon  to  give  relief,  not  because  it 
is  the  worst  system,  but  because  it  is  op- 
pressive, and  yet  capable  of  alleviation. 
Sir,  I  confess  that  ten  years  of  experience 
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have  taught  roe  that  ayarice  and  cruelty 
are  not  the  peculiar  and  ioherent  qualities 
of  any  one  class  or  occupation-^they  will 
ever  be  found  where  the  means  of  profit 
are  combined  with  great,  and,  virtually, 
irresponsible  power— they  will  be  found 
wherever  interest  and  selfishness  have  a 
purpose  to  serve,  and  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  all  alike,  1  fully  believe, 
in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  in  manu- 
factures and  in  agriculture — though  we 
have  not  all  of  us  the  same  temptations, 
or  the  same  means  of  rendering  our  pro- 
pensities a  source  of  profit ;  and  often- 
times, what  we  will  not  do  ourselves,  we 
connive  at  in  others,  if  it  add  in  any  way 
to  our  convenience  or  pleasure.  Look  at 
^tbe  frightful  records  of  the  London  dress- 
makers*-for  whom  do  they  wear  out  their 
lives  in  heart-breaking  toil?  Why,  to 
supply  the  demands  and  meet  the  sudden 
and  capricious  tastes  of  people  of  con- 
dition !  Here  is  neither  farmer  nor  manu- 
facturer at  fault,  the  scene  is  changed, 
and  the  responsibility  too-*we  must  as- 
cribe it  entirely  to  the  gentler  sex,  and 
among  them  not  a  little  to  our  own  in- 
timacies and  connexions.  And  here  it  is 
just  to  state,  that  if  I  can  recite  many  ex- 
amples of  unprincipled  and  griping  ty- 
ranny,  1  can  quote  many  also  of  generous 
and  parental  care,  and  of  willing  and  pro- 
fuse expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  If  there  are  prominent  instances 
of  bad,  there  are  also  prominent  instancesof 
good  men.  I  will  suppose  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  all  are  the  victims,  rather 
than  the  causes  of  the  system ;  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  condition  inflicts  a 
great  amount  of  physical  and  moral  suf- 
fering. I  know  I  am  arousing  a  fierce 
spirit  of  reply ;  be  it  so — **  Strike  me,  but 
Lear  me."  I  shall  altogether  leave  to 
others  that  part  of  the  question  which  be* 
long  to  trade  and  commerce.  I  am 
neither  unwilling,  nor  perhaps,  unable,  to 
handle  it;  but  I  desire  to  keep  myself 
within  the  bounds  that  I  have  always 
hitherto  observed  in  the  discussion  of  this 
matter,  and  touch  only  the  consideration 
of  the  moral  and  physical  effects,  produced 
by  the  system,  on  the  great  body  of  the 
work-people.  \l  am  spared  too  the  neces- 
sity of  arguing  ihe  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  interfering  to  regulate  the  hours  of  la- 
bour for  persons  under  certain  ages ;  the 
principle  has  long  be&i  conceded,  and 
acted  on  by  Parliament^  our  controversy 
can  relate  only  to  the  dagree  in  which  it 


shall  be  carried  out.  I  have  never  omitted 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  the  daim  I 
ventured  to  put  forward  nearly  eleven 
years  ago ;  and  I  return,  tlierefore,  this 
evening,  to  my  original  proposition*  Sir, 
I  assume  as  one  ground  of  the  argument, 
that,  apart  from  considerations  of  ho- 
maniiy,  whjch,  nevertheless,  should  be 
paramountjithe  State  has  an  interest  and 
a  right  to  watch  over,  and  provide  for  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  pf  her 
people  1|  the  principle  is  beyond  question; 
It  is  recognised  and  enforced  under  every 
form  of  civilised  Government.  See  what 
is  done  by  the  powers  of  Europe.  Now, 
what  has  been  determined  by  Russia  ia 
this  matter?  In  a  dispatch  addreeaad 
tome  time  ago  by,  I  think,  Count  Nessel- 
rode»  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  afiairs  of  this  country — the  noble 
Lord,  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Pal- 
merston),  this  subject  is  alluded  to,  and  it 
is  stated  that,  '*  the  emperor  admits  the 
necesssity  of  supervision-— considering," 
says  the  memorandum  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  '*  that  the  number  of  children 
occupied  in  spinning  mills  is  likely  to  in- 
crease every  year,  the  Imperial  govern* 
ment  deemed  it  indispensable  to  take  such 
preparatory  measures  as  will  lead  to  legis- 
lative enactments  hereafter."  Then  follow 
many  regulations  respecting  the  moral 
and  physical  treatment  of  the  children.  In 
Austria,  "  the  hours  of  labour  are  Gmelly 
long,  often  fifteen,  not  unfrequeatly  seven* 
teen  hours  a-day.  The  question  of  short- 
ening the  labour  of  children  is  under  dis« 
cussion.''  In  Switzerland,  the  regulations 
are  very  strict :  **  In  the  canton  of  Aigo- 
via,  no  children  are  allowed  to  work,  under 
fourteen  yeaVs,  more  than  twelve  hours 
and-a-half;  and  education  is  compulsory 
on  the  mill-owners."  In  the  canton  of 
Zurich,  '*  the  hours  of  labour  are  limited 
to  twelve ;  and  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed. 
The  clergy  are  the  inspectors,  and  the 
system  of  inspection  is  very  rigoroua''  In 
Prance  a  bill  has  been  framed  almost  on 
the  same  principles  as  our  own,  with  the 
same  restrictions.  The  system  is,  how- 
ever, but  imperfectly  carried  out,  on  ac- 
count of  defective  machinery,  but  the 
principle  is  recognised;  there  are  1,200 
unpaid  inspectors.  Ig  PfMf'i'^y  by  ^fag  law 
£^Mg.?Q^  no  chjld  who^haanot  completed 
his  or  her  sixteenlH[j[^7^w  to  be    " 
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mil.    Now,  if. foreign  powers  consider  it  a 
matter  both  of  duty  and  policy  thus  to  in- 
terpose on  behalf  of  their  people,  we, 
sorely,  should  much  more  be  animated  by 
feelings  soch  as  theirs,  when  we  take  into 
our  account  the  vast  and  progressively  in- 
ereasing  numbers  who  are  emojoyed  in 
tbese  departments  of  industry,  ^^ee  how 
it  stands:  in  1818,  the  total  number  of  all 
ages,  and  both  seies,  employed  in  all  the 
cotton  factories,  was  57,323.     In  1835, 
the  number  employed  in  the  five  depart- 
Boents^cottou,  woollen,  worsted,  flax,  and 
silk,  was  354,684.     In  1839,  the  number 
in  the  same  five  departments  was  419,590: 
the  total  number  of  both  sexes  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  same  year, 
was  192,887.  j  Simultaneously,  however, 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  has  been  the 
increase  of  toil.    The  labour  performed  by 
those  engaged  in  the  processes  of  manu« 
facture,  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the 
beginning  of  such  operations.   Machinery 
bas  executed,  no  doubt,  the  work  that 
would  demand  the  sinews  of  millions  of 
men  ;  but  it  has  also  prodigiously  multi. 
plied  the  labour  of  those  who  are  go- 
verned by  its  fearful  movements.     I  hope 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  go  through 
several  details  connected  with  this  portion 
of  the  subject ;  they  are  technical,  it  is 
true;  but,  nevertheless,  of  sufficient  im. 
portai^e  to  be  brought  under  your  atten- 
tion. >In  1815,  the  labour  of  following  a 
pair  of  mules  spinning  cotton  yarn  of 
Nos.  40,  reckoning  twelve  hours  to  the 
working  day,  involved  a  necessity   for 
walking  eigbtjniles ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
piecer,  wEowaTem  ployed  in  going  from 
one  thread  to  another  in  a  day  of  twelve 
hours,  performed  a  journey  of  eight  miles. 
In  1831;,  the  distance  travelled  in  follow- 
ing a  pair  of  mules  spinning  cotton  yarn 
of  the  same  numbers  was  twentj^ies, 
and  frequently  more.    But  the  amount  of 
labour  performed  by  those  following  the 
mules,  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  dis- 
tance walked.    There  is  far  more  to  be 
done.    In  1835,  the  spinner  put  up  daily 
on  each  of  these  mules  820  stretches; 
msking  a  total  of  1,640  stretches  in  the 
course  of  the  dsy.    In  1832,  the  spinner 
pnt  upon    each    mule  2,200  stretches, 
making   a   total   of  4,400.     In    1844, 
according   to  a  return  furnished   by  a 
practised  operative  spinner,   the  person 
working  puts  up   in    the   same    period 
2,400  stretches  on  each  mule,  making  a 
tottd  of  4^800  itretcbes  in  the  course  of 


the  day ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  amount 
of  labour  required  is  even  still  greater. 
The  House  will  now,  probably,  like  to  '^  « 
know  hpw  I  have  arrived  at  these  conclu-  .  ^^jJl 
sions.  frhe  calculations  on  which  they  IX^^""^^^ 
are  founded,  have  been  made  by  one  of^ 
the  most  experienced  mathematicians  in 
England.  At  my  request  he  went  down 
to  Manchester,  and  himself  made  the 
measurements  and  calculations  upon  the 
spot.  /The  measurements,  I  should  slate, 
were  made  in  five  different  mills,  spin- 
ning, respectively,  yarns  of  the  following 
numbers:— 14,  15,  30,  38,  and  40.  In 
the  mill  spinning,  No.  14  yarns,  the  least 
distance  possible  to  be  travelled  over  was 
seveqteen  miles  j>er  day;  the  greatest, 
possible,  twenty-seven  njiiles.  In  that  spin- 
ning No.  learns,  the  least  distance  was 
nineteen—the  greatest  twenty-nine  miles. 
In  that  spinning  30,  the  least  distance 
was  twenlfcfoiir— the  greatest  tbirty-seyen 
miles.  In  that  spinning  38,  the  least 
distance  was  fifteen — the  greatest  twenty- 
three  miles ;  but  this  was  a  machine  of  an 
old  construction.  In  that  spinning  40, 
the  least  distance  was  seventeen— the 
greatest  twenty-five  miles.  Now,  the 
mules  which  are  to  be  followed,  advance 
and  recede*-as  they  advance  the  yarn  is 
elongated ; — and,  by  bearing  this  in  mind, 
hon.  Gentlemen  may  see  how  the  calcula- 
tions were  made.  The  yarn  is  stretched 
in  elongated  threads,  and  the  calcula- 
tions were  made  thus :— -In  the  first  case, 
the  least,  the  assumption  is,  that  only  one 
thread  would  be  broken  in  each  move- 
ment of  the  mule.  In  the  second  case, 
that  which  shows  the  greatest  amount  of 
labour,  the  calculation  is  made  upon  thai 
assumption  of  four  threads  being  broken. 
Now,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  only 
one  thread  shall  be  broken  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  improbable  that  four 
threads  should  be  in  the  same  condition. 
We  may»  therefore,  discard  these  extreme 
suppositions,  and  take  the  average  of  sup- 
posing two  threads  to  be  broken*  TOn 
this  assumption,  then,  the  followin^will 
be  the  distances  travelled: — In  a  mill 
spinning  No.  14  yarns,  twenty-two  miles ; 
No.  15  yams,  twenty-four  miles;  No.  30 
yarns,  thirty  miles ;  No.  38  yarns,  nine* 
teen  miles  (old  machme);.  and  No.  40 
yarns,  twenty-one  miles.  jWhile  these 
calculations  were  in  progress,  the  ma- 
chinery was  not  driven  at  its  full  speed ; 
it  might  have  been  impelled  at  one-third, 
at  leatty  of  greatei  velocity.    But  thie  i$ 
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not  all-^there  is  another  portion  of  the 
laboar  which  is  very  oppressife,  particu- 
larly to  young  persons— and  to  show  its 
character,  I  will  read  a  note  made  by  the 
measurer  upon  the  spot. 

^  I  may  also  suggest  that  in  estimating  the 
fatigues  of  a  day^s  work,  due  cousideration 
should  be  giren  to  the  necessity  of  turpi na  the 
and  to  a  reverse  direction  noi  Tess 


than  from  tour  to  five  thousand  times  in  a  day, 
besides  the  strain  of  continually  having  to 
lean  over  the  machine  and  return  to  an  erect 
position." 

The  Hoaae  will  be  aware  of  the  great 
atrain  requisite,  after  leaning  over  the 
machinery,  in  bringing  the  body  back  to 
an  upright  position — it  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  the  body  is  benj  forward  in 
the  form  of  a  rjght  ftngle.  ^ow,  in  the 
fine  mills,  spinning  for  instance  No.  100 
yarns,  the  distance  travelled  will  be  far 
feaa.  It  will  only  be  fourteen  miles ;  but 
then  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that 
though  the  distance  is  less,  the  labour  is 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  greater.  The 
exertion  of  leaning  over  the  machinery  is 
in  these  cases  much  increased,  by  reason 
of  the  more  frequent  breakages,  and  con* 
sequent  toil  in  repairing  them.  Some  of 
the  measurements  to  which  i  have  alluded 
were  made  in  the  mill  of  a  gentleman 
named  M'Connell,  to  whom  I  must  ex- 
press my  obligation  for  the  kindness  with 
which  be  offered  every  facility  to  the 
gentleman  who  went  down  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
M'Connell  stood  by  the  measurer,  and 
made  calculations  simultaneously  with 
him.  At  the  close  of  the  work,  they  com- 
pared notes;  and  it  was  found  that  Mr. 
M^Connell's  measurements  gave  a  less 
distance  than  those  of  the  mathematician. 
But  when  they  came  to  inquire  into  the 
reason  of  this  difference,  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  M*Connell  had  left  out  of  his 
calculation  all  the  diagonal  movements. 
He  had  calculated  only  the  straight  move* 
ments,  without  reckoning  the  immense 
number  of  paces  which  the  piecer  has  to 
make  on  either  side.  Now,  these  calcu- 
lations are  substantiated  by  those  of  se- 
veral practical  men.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  has  himself  measured  in  his 
own  mill  the  distances  travelled  by  the 
piecers;  and  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions he  published  in  a  pamphlet  in  1836. 
The  distance  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, is  twenty  miles.  But  I  have  still 
f^nother  aulhority.    I  submitted  the  case 


to  the  operative  spinners  of  Manchester ; 
and  I  have  a  document  here,  signed  by 
twenty-two  of  these  men,  in  which  they 
state  that  tgenty  miles  is  the  very  least 
distance  travelled,  and  they  believe  it  to  be 
still  greater.  I  have  another  document 
sent  to  me  in  1842,  by  another  set  of 
operative  spinners,  confirming  what  I  have 
said,  and  stating  that  the  labour  is  pro- 
gressively increasing — increasing  not  only 
because  the  distance  to  be  travelled  ts 
greater,  but  because  the  quantity  of  goods 
produced  is  multiplied,  while  the  hands 
are,  in  proportion,  fewer  than  before  ;  and 
moreover,  because  an  inferior  species  of 
cotton  is  now  often  spun,  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  work.  Well,  now,  I  know 
that  the  measurements  which  I  have 
stated  to  the  House,  have  been  disputed 
by  a  mill-owner  of  great  respectability — 
by  Mr.  Gregg,  a  very  well-known  gentle- 
man, with  large  capital,  who  carries  on 
one  of  the  most  extensive  concerns  of  this 
kind  in  Europe.  This  gentleman  pub- 
lished his  contradiction  to  the  statement 
which  I  have  made,  in  which  he  estimated 
the  distance  at  eight  miles ;  and  I  aub- 
mitted  it  to  the  same  mathematician  who 
made  the  original  calculation.  The  mo- 
ment he  looked  at  it,  he  said,  **  It  is  alto- 
gether inaccurate;  Mr.  Gregg  cannot 
know  anything  of  the  matter;"  and  after 
speaking  of  the  details,  he  thus  sums  up 
the  question : — **  Referring  the  matter  to 
scientific  considerations,  Mr.  Gregg's 
table  must  either  be  the  result  of  some 
strange  and  most  grievous  blunderings, 
or  of  a  gross  perversion  of  observed  facts, 
which  though  extremely  rude  and  ill- 
chosen  for  the  object  professedly  in  view, 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  carry  a  fair 
and  judicious  inquiry  so  very  far  away 
from  the  truth,  as  to  give  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  real  disUnoe."  Now  this  is 
the  toil  imposed  upon  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  manufacturing 
districts — this  is  the  labour  imposed  in 
the  spinning-room.  In  the  c%0iing^£oom 
there  has  also  been  a  great  increase  of 
labour — one  person  there  does  the  work 
formerly  divided  between  two.  In  the 
weaving-room,  where  a  vast  number  of 
persons  are  employed,  and  principally 
females;  an  operative,  writing  to  me, 
states  that  the  labour  has  increa^,  within 
the  last  few  years,  fully  10  per  cent., 
owing  to  the  increased  speed  of  thejia- 
chinery  in  spinnTng.  In  JHUH^  the  num* 
ber  oihanks  Ipun  per  week  was  18,000; 
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ia  1843,  it  amounted  to  21,000.  In 
1819»  the  number  of  picks  in  power-loom 
weaving  per  minute  was  sixty — in  1842 
it  was  140,  showing  a  vast  increase  of 
labour,  because  more  nicety  and  attention 
are  required  to  the  work  in  hand.  Now, 
Sir,  it  is  no  difficult  transition  from  such 
a  statement  of  daily  toil,  passed  as  it  is, 
in  crowded  rooms,  heated  atmospheres, 
noxious  gases,  and  injurious  agencies  of 
Tarious  kinds,  to  the  following  statement 
of  physical  mischiefs  to  the  workers  em- 
ployed. Since  1816,  eighty  surgeons 
and  physicians,  and  three  medical  com- 
missioners in  1833  (one  of  whom,  Doctor 
Bisset  Hawkins,  declared  that  he  had  the 
authority  of  a  large  majority  of  the  medi- 
cal men  of  Lancashire)  ha?e  asserted  the 
prodii^ious  evil  of  the  system.  The  Go- 
vernment Commissioners  themselves  fur- 
nish a  summary  of  particulars: — 

^  The  excessive  fatigue,  privation  of  sleep, 
pain  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  swell- 
ing of  the  feet,  experieuced  by  the  young 
workers,  conpled  with  the  constant  standing,  the 
pecaliar  attitudes  of  the  body,  and  the  pecu- 
liar motion  of  the  limbs  required  in  the  labour 
of  tlie  factory,  together  with  the  elevated  tem- 
perature, and  the  impure  atmosphere  in  which 
the  labour  is  often  carried  on,  do  sometimes 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  production  of  seri- 
ous, permanent,  and  incurable  diseases." 

Doctor  Loudon  states — 

"  I  think  it  has  been  already  proved  that 
children  have  been  worked  a  most  unreason- 
able and  cruel  length  of  time  daily,  and  that 
even  adults  have  been  expected  to  do  a  certain 
quantity  of  labour,  which  scarcely  any  human 
being  is  able  to  endure.  [As  a  physician,  I 
would  prefer  the  limitation  of  ten  hours  for 
all  persons  who  earn  their  bread  by  their 
industry/M 

Doctor  Hawkins  says— 

/  ^  I  am  compelled  to  declare  my  deliberate 
opinion,  that  no  child  should  be  employed  in 
factory-labour  below  the  age  of  ten,  that  no 
individual  under  the  age  of  eighteen  should 
be  employed  in  it  longer  than  ten  hours 
daily." 

When  I  was  myself  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  in  the  year  1841,  I  went 
over  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  consulted 
many  of  the  medical  men  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  The  result  is  contained  in 
a  note  which  I  drew  up  at  the  time,  and 
which  ia  as  follows; — Scrofulous  cases 
apparently  universal;  the  wards  were  611ed 
with  scrofulous  knees,  hips,  ancles,  && 
The  medical  gentleman  informed  me  that 
they  wer^  n^rly  invariably  factory  cases< 
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He  attributed  the  presence  of  scrofala  to 
factory  employment  under  all  its  circum« 
stances  of  great  heat,  low  diet,  bad  venti- 
lation, protracted  toil,  &c.  Now  the 
same  evils  are  found  to  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  same  system 
is  followed.  A  very  admirable  work 
was  published  a  few  years  ago,  by  a 
French  physician.  Dr.  Villerm6,  employed 
by  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  to  exa- 
mine and  report  upon  the  condition  of  ar- 
tizans.  He  states  when  speaking  of  fac- 
tories in  France,  that 

'*  In  the  operations  of  the  cotton  business, 
cough,  pulmonary  inflammation,  and  the  ter- 
rible phthisis,  attack  aud  carry  off  many  of  the 
work-people  ;  but  numerous  as  are  the  victims 
of  these  disorders,  their  premature  death  seem 
to  me  less  deplorable  than  the  development  of 
scrofula  in  the  mass  of  our  wofk- people  in 
manufactories." 

Mark  that :  he  considers  death  a  less 
evil  than  the  terrible  Drevalence  oLacfO* 
fylougjli&oider.  Another  effect  produced 
by  the  system  is  an^injurioui  affection  of 
the  eye-sight.  Any  person  conversant  with 
the  CQitoaJuuiness  knows  how  early  in 
life  the  eye  is  apt  to  become  so  enfeebled 
as  scarcely  to  be  of  any  effective  service. 
There  is  one  more  fact  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House.  Those 
honourable  Gentlemen  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  perusing  the  melancholy  de- 
tails of  mill  accidents,  should  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  thqseaficidfiDts — parti- 
cularly those  which  may  be  denominated 
the  minor  class,  such  as  loss  of  fingers, 
and  the  like,  occur  in  the  last  hours  pf  the 
evening,  when  the  people  Decome  so  tired 
that  they  absolutely  get  reckless  of  the 
danger.  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of 
several  practical  spinners.  Hence  arise 
many  aerious  evils  to  the  working  classes ; 
none  greater  than  the  early  prostration  of 
their  strength,  their  premature  superannu- 
ation, and  utter  incapacity  to  sustain 
their  families  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands.  I  will  prove  my  assertions  by  the 
following  table,  from  which  you  will  ob- 
serve that  at  the  very  period  of  life  at 
which  in  many  other  departments  of  in« 
dustry,  men  are  regarded  as  in  the  prime 
of  their  strength,  those  employed  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  are  superannuated  and 
set  aside,  as  incapable  of  earning  their  live- 
lihood by  factory  labour.  The  ages  above 
.forty^are  seldom  found  ijiahi^mptoy- 
jEoenU  Now  diTnng  the  great  turn  out  in 
1831,  from  forty-two  milli   ia  Moiely 
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AshtoOy  and  in  other  parts  of  Lancathire^ 
oat  of  L665  persooB  who  joined  in  that 
turn-oot,  there  were  between  forty -five  and 
fifty  years  of  age,  only  fifty-one.  In  1832, 
it  appeared  by  certain  returns  from  mills 
ID  Harpur  and  Lanark,  that  oat  of  j. 600 
persons,  there  were  above  the  age  ortorly 
five,  only  ten  individuals.  In  1839,  the 
returns  from  cSrcam  mills  in  Stockport 
and  Mangbester,  showed  that  the  number 
of  hands  employed  in  these  mills  were 
Ji2^4— Now  of  all  that  immense  multi- 
tude, how  many  does  the  House  suppose 
were  above  forty-five  years  of  age  ?  Why, 
only  Hd^persons ;  and  of  these,  sixteen 
were  reUmed  by  special  favour,  and  one 
was  doing  boy's  work.  I  have  in  my  hand 
also,  a  list  of  131  spinners  made  out  in 
1841,  only  seven  of  whom  were  above 
forty-five  years  of  a^e,  and  almost  all  of 
these  people  had  been  refused  employ- 
ment. Why  ?  Because  it  was  declared 
that  they  were  too  aged  for  labour !  I 
have  other  authority,  too,  to  prove  the 
state  of  matters  in  this  respect.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  from  a  person  who  went 
down  to  Bolton  to  make  returns  for  me, 
in  which  he  states— 

**  I  have  just  seen  fifty  reduced  spinners, 
two  are  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  the 
rest  will  act  averaee  forty  years  of  age.  One 
man,  T.E.,  worked  for  sixteen  years  at  Mr. 
O.'s  mill ;  he  is  forty-three  years  of  age ;  he  has 
frequently  applied  for  work,  but  is  m variably 
answered,  be  is  too  old." 

The  same  evil  exists  in  France,  and 
other  countries  where  the  manufacturing 
system  prevails.    Dr.  Villerm6  says : — 

"  There  are  few  cities  in  which  one  meets 
with  old  people  employed  in  manufactories,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  economical  to  pay 
younger  workmen,  though  at  a  higher  rate.*' 

In  the  year  1 833,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  me  bv  Mr.  Ashworth,  a  very  consider, 
able  mill-owner  in  Lancashire,  which  con- 
tains the  following  carious  passage : — 

'*  You  will  uext  very  naturally  inquire  about 
the  old  men,  who  are  said  to  die,  or  become 
unfit  for  work,  when  they  attain  forty  years  of 
age,  or  soon  after.'' 

Mark  the  phrase,  <<  old  man,''  at  forty 
years  of  age ! 

^'As  all  spinners  (he  continues)  whether 
young  or  old,  are  paid  the  same  price  per 
pound  for  spinnings  the  production  of  an  old 
man  is  at  greater  expense  by  reason  of  the 
diminished  quantity  ^  this,  and  not  ill  health, 
may  sometimes  occasion  his  discharge.'*  *  * 
«•  Old  men  of  every  description  adhere  to  ha« 


bits  contracted  in  early  life ;  hence  they  sre 
troublesome  to  manage,  and  often  disagree 
with  the  overlookers — this  may  sometiaBeB 
lead  to  their  discharge,  but  it  appears  not  «j»- 
frequently  that  they  become  diaincliiicd  to 
work,  when  the  earnings  of  their  families  aiw 
sufficient  to  maintain  them." 

Indeed !  why,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be 
a  more  alarming  feature  in  the  case  than 
the  last  mentioned  fact — that  men  of 
perhaps  forty  should  be  maintained  in  idle- 
ness by  the  labour  of  their  families.  [Loud 
cries  of  **hear,  hear,"  from  both  sides  of  the 
House.]]  But  I  have  the  additional  tes- 
timony of  a  Government  Commissiooer, 
Mr.  Mcintosh,  who  in  his  report  in  1833, 
says — 

^'Although  prepared  by  seeing  childhood 
occupied  in  such  a  manner,  it  is  very  difficalt 
to  believe  the  ages  of  men  advanced  io  years, 
as  given  by  themselves,  so  complete  is  their 
premature  old  age." 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
rest  mj  case  with  confidence  on   these 
Commissioners,  because  they  were  aent  ex* 
pressly  to  collect  evidence  against  that 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  1832 ;  and  it  is 
upon  their  reports,  in  considerable  mea- 
sure, that  I  will  ground  my  appeal  to  this 
Hoase.    Now,  let  this  condition  of  thiags 
be  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  agri- 
cultural life ;  and  let  us  see  how  muchloo-i 
ger  is  the  duration  of  the  working  powers 
in  that  class  of  labour.  In  June.  1841,  on 
an  esute  in  Worcestershire,  out  oLSa^* 
two    agricultural    labourers,  there  were 
over    forty-five   years  of  age,    twenty. 
Out  of  twenty- five  on  one  in  LincoluEire, 
eleven  exceeded  forty  years  of  age.    At  a 
place  in  Wales,  out  of  thirty  three  la- 
bourers,  twelve  exceeded  the  age  of  forty, 
and  seven  were  above  sixty.    Hit  another 
estate  in  Lincolnshire,  out  of  sixty-two 
labourers,  thirty-two  exceeded  forty  yean 
of  ageA  At  one  in  Scotland,  out  of  sixty 
labourers,   twenty-seven  were  over  forty 
years  of  age.    Again,  in  England,  out  of 
thirty-nine    labourers,    twenty-nine   ex- 
ceeded forty  years  of  age.    On  an  estate 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  out  of  eighteen 
labourers,  there  were  found  ten  exceediog 
forty  years  of  age.     On  another,  out  of 
seventeen  seven  were  above  forty  years  of 
age.     On   another  farm,  out  of  fifteen 
labourers,  six   were  over  forty  yean  of 
age ;  and  on  an  aggregate  of  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  were  thirty  laboorera 
every  one  of  them  exceeding  forty  years  of 
age !  f  So  that  the  total  shows,  that  of 
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3^1  la^uren,  180  were  above  forty  years 
of  age.  y  Contrast  the  condition  of  these 
people  with  that  of  a  multitude  of  22,000, 
of   whom  only  143  were  abofe  the  age  of 
forty-five.     There  is  yet  another  instance. 
On  an  estate  in  Dorset,  in   1844,  out  of 
427  labourers,  118  are  above  forty-five 
years  of  age.    And  these  men  may  go  on 
much  longer ;  for  I  can  appeal  to  hon. 
Oeotlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
whether  they  have  not  known  agricultural 
labourers,  at  the  ages  of  fifty,  sixty,  and 
seYenty  years,  still  capable  of  working:, 
and  of  earning  wages.  You  will,  naturally 
enoogh,  inquire  what  becomes  of  many  of 
these  worn  out  and  superannuated  spin- 
ners and  factory  hands.     A  few  may  re- 
tire  to  other  businesses ;  those  who  have 
by  nature,  a  more  vigorous  mental  and 
physical  constitution,  may,  in  some  in 
stances,  survive ;  but  a  large  proportion 
sink  into  a  state  of  pauperism  and  decre- 
pitude.   I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement 
which  will  give  the  House  some  idea  of 
the  condition  into  which  a  vast  mass  of 
these  people  fall  when  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  them  to.  earn  their  subsistence  by 
factory  labour.  |  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  present*  system  has  prevailed  so 
long,  and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  com- 
pletely to  have  destroyed  every  idea  of 
thrift  and  economy.)  The  education  both 
of  males  and  fen^ales  is  such  that  domestic 
economy  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to 
them  ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  they 
have  the  foresight  to  accumulate  savings 
during  the  period  at  which  they  can  work 
to  subsist  upon  in  the  days  of  their  old 
age.  It  will  also  be  remembered  that  their 
strength  is  so  wholly  exhausted  that  they 
are  unable  to  enter  into  any  different  ac- 
tive occupation  when  discharged  from  the 
mill ;  and  that  thereafter  they  sink  down 
into  employments,  of  the  nature  of  which 
I  will  give  a  specimen  to  the  House.     In 
Jane,  1841,  from  a  return  which  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  it  appeared  that  in  11  auc- 
tion  rooms  in   Manchester,  out  of    11 
cominonjobhers,  as  they  are  called,  9 
were  discharged  factory  hands.     Of  37 
Iiawkers  of  nuts  and  oranges,  32  were 
faciol^  hands ;  of  9  sellers  of  sand,  8  were 
factory  hands;  of  28  hawkers  of  boiled 
sheeps'  feet,  22   belonged   to   the  same 
class ;  of  14  hawkers  of  brushes,  1 1  were 
factory  hands;  of  2i sellers  of  coal,  16 
were  nictory  hands— uhus  out  of  1 13  per- 
sons pursuing  these  miserable  occupations, 
89  were  discharged  factory  handsAl  may 


add  that  upon  a  further  examination  being 
made,  it  was  found  that  of  341  discharged 
factory  hands,  217  were  maintftjned  fln- 
tnrely  by  the  earnings  oTtheir  chjldi^en.  In 
BoTion  many  discnarged  spinners  were 
employed  in  sweeping  the  streets,  and  of 
60  sellers  of  salt.anagatfterers  of  rafts.  50 
were  factory  hands.  In  1842  an  iiiquiry 
was  made  in  Manchester,  and  it  was 
found  that  of  245  cast-off  spinners,  there 
were  maintained  by  the  earnings  of  their 
children  108.  The  rest  were  following 
such  occupations  as  I  have  already  al- 
luded to,  or  engaged  in  begging,  pick- 
ing up  dung,  and  other  miserable  avo- 
cations. With  reference  to  these  men  I 
asked  the  question^  how  many  may  ex- 
pect to  be  taken  up  on  a  revival  of  trade  ? 
The  answer  was,  scarcely  one ;  that 
the  masters  required  young  hands  and 
unexhausted  strength,  and  that  they 
would  rather  take  men  of  twenty-five 
than  of  thirty- five  years  of  age— and  Dr. 
Bisset  Hawkins,  one  of  the  Commiisionert 
in  1833,  gives  similar  testimony,  that 

"  The  degree  in  which  parents  are  supported 
by  their  youthful  offspring  afManctiester,  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  place,  and  an  uupleas- 
mg  one ;  the  ordiuary  stale  of  things  in  this 
respect  is  nearly  reversed." 

Sir,  neither  the  existence,  nor  the  con- 
sequences, of  these  destructive  causes, 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  continental 
writers  and  legislators.  Their  testimonies 
and  their  laws  strongly  confirm  the  opin- 
ions and  statements  of  those,  who,  in  this 
country,  have  so  long  urged,  upon  the 
public  consideration,  the  perilous  neces- 
sity of  withstanding  the  further  progress 
of  such  pernicious  agencies.  By  the 
system  we  permit,  the  laws  of  nature  are 
absolutely  outraged,  but  not  with  impu* 
nity.  The  slow  but  certain  penalty  ia 
exacted  in  the  physical  degradation  of  the 
human  race,  including,  as  it  does,  the 
ruin  of  the  body,  and  the  still  more  fatal 
corruption  of  the  moral  part.  In  the  year 
1840,  a  Commission  was  issued  in  France. 
A  Report  was  made  to  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  by  M.  Dupin,  the  Baron 
Charles  Dupin,  and  to  that  eminent  per- 
son I  am  indebted  for  the  copy  of  the  Re- 
port from  which  are  taken  the  extracts  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer.  I  hope  the 
House  will  attend  to  the  facu  adduced  by 
this  Gentleman. 

*'  We  were  desirous,"  says  the  reporter, 
*'  of  ascertaioiDg  the  amount  of  difference  in 
force  and  physical  power,  between  the  parties 
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which  have  respectively  attained  the  age  of 
manhood  in  the  parts  of  France  most  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  those  where  manufacturing 
industry  is  more  generally  diffused.  The 
councils  of  revision  in  the  recruiting  depart- 
ment exhibited  the  following  facts ; — For 
10,000  young  men  capable  of  military  service, 
there  were  rejected  as  infirm,  or  otherwise  unfit 
in  body,  4,029  in  the  departments  mostly  agri- 
cultural ;  for  10,000  in  the  departments  mostly 
manufacturing,  there  were  rejected  9,930.'' 

The  reporter  then  proceedt  to  speak  io 
detail. 

**  There  were  found."  he  says,  ^  for  10,000 
capable  of  militanr  service,  in  Marne,  10,309 
incapable;  in  the  Lower  Seine,  11,990  incapa- 
ble; in  L'Eure,  14,450  incapable." 

Now  what  is  the  comnient  of  the  re- 
porter on  this  ?  I  will  take  tbe  liberty  of 
reading  it  to  the  House,  because  of  the 
•olemn  warning  it  conveya  to  all  govern- 
ments  and  nations. 

^  These  deformities,"  he  proceeds, "  cannot 
allow  the  Legislature  to  remain  indifferent; 
they  attest  the  deep  and  painful  mischiefs — 
they  reveal  the  intolerable  nature  of  individual 
suffering ;  they  enfeeble  the  country  in  respect 
to  its  capacity  for  military  operations,  and  im- 
poverish it  m  regard  to  the  works  of  peace. 
We  should  blush  for  agriculture,  if,  in  her 
operations,  she  brought,  at  the  age  adapted  to 
labour,  so  small  a  proportion  of  oxen  or  horses 
in  a  fit  state  for  toil  with  so  large  a  number  of 
infirm  and  misshapen.'' 

Now,  tbis  is  a  return  which  I  have  once 
before  quoted ;  but  I  quote  it  again,  be- 
cause it  is  so  singularly  adapted  to  our 
present  position.  We  have  nojmeans  of 
applying  to  our  population  the  same  test 
as  that  in  France,  because  we  have  not 
the  same  courts  for  examination  into  the 
ability  of  people  to  carry  arms;  but  if 
such  Tribunals  existed,  I  fear  that  they 
would  set  forth  results  far  more  distress- 
ing. If,  for  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  manufactures  have  been  established 
in  France,  such  terrible  results  are  exhi- 
bited, what  must  be  the  case  in  England, 
where  they  have  prevailed  for  considerably 
more  than  half  a  century  ?  Just  see  what 
Dr.  Villerm^  says.  Dr.  Villerm^,  having 
enlarged  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  fac- 
tory labour,  adds : — 

''  In  examining  men  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
one  vears  of  age,  I  found  them  physically  unfit 
for  the  military  service  in  proportion  as  they 
came  from  the  working  classes  of  the  factory 
(c^oiie  ouvrHre  de  lafabrique)  at  Amiens.  100 
fit  men  required  193  conscripts  from  the  mid- 
dling class;  100  fit  men  required  343  con- 
scripts from  the  working  clas9.'' 
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Is  this  all  ?  By  no  means— we  have,  if 
possible,  yet  stronger  testimony  from 
Prussia.  The  Sovereign  of  that  country 
thought  fit  to  enforce  a  law  of  protectioo, 
for  all  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  against 
more  than  ten  hours'  labour  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  What  was  the  reason  assigned^ 
— here  is  the  document ! 

From  the  Ofllcial  Gazette  of  Laws,  9th  March, 

1839. 
''  *  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  ihe 
attention  of  his  Ministers  to  a  Report  fii>m 
Lieutenant  George  Von  Horn,  that  the  mano- 
facturing  districts  would  not  fully  supply  their 
contingents  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army, 
that  the  physical  development  of  persons  of 
tender  years  was  checked,  and  that  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  future  generations  would  grow  up 
weaker  and  more  crippled  than  the  existing 
one  was  stated  to  be— employed  from  eleven 
to  fourteen  hours  daily,  in  excessive  labour, 
frightfully  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of 
persons  from  eight  to  eighteen  years  of  age." 

Then  followed  an  inquiry  very  similar 
to  our  own,  which  fully  confirmed  every 
statement ;  and  the  document  proceeds— 

"  The  preceding  facts  show  that  argent  ne- 
cessity for  legislative  interference,  felt  by  tbe 
King,  to  put  a  stop  to  such  premature,  anna- 
tural,  and  injurious  employment  of  the  young 
operatives  in  factories." 

I  need  not  detain  the  House  by  an  en* 
deavour  to  show,  that  similar  or  worse 
mischiefs  must  have  arisen  in  our  own 
country— I  speak  of  those  districts  only 
where  the  manufacturing  system  has  long 
and  extensively  prevailed;  I  know  that 
the  agricultural  parts  and  hilly  regions  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  still  send  forth 
a  noble  race  of  human  beings.  But  let 
me  here  impress  upon  the  House  the  ne- 
cessity of  deeply  considering  these  im- 
portant statements.  The  tendency  of  the 
various  improvements  in  machinery  is  to 
supersede  the  employment  of  adult  males, 
and  substitute  in  its  place,  the  labour  of 
children  and  females.  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  future  generations,  if  their  tender 
frames  be  subjected,  without  limitation  or 
control,  to  such  destructive  agencies? 
Consider  this ;  in  1835,  the  numbers  stood 
thus ;  the  females  in  the  five  departments 
of  industry,  196,383;  in  1839,  females, 
242.296;  of  these,  the  females  under 
eighteen,  112,192.  The  proportions  in 
each  department  stood,  females  in  cotton, 
56^  percent.;  ditto  worsted,  69^  ditto: 
ditto  silk,  70i  ditto ;  ditto  flax,  70}  ditto. 
Thus  while  the  total  amount  of  both  sexes 
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ind  all  ages,  id  the  cotton  manufacture,  in 
1818,  were  equal  only  to  57,323,  the 
females  alone  in  f that  branch,  in  1839, 
were  146,331.  Now  the  following  is  an 
extract  of  a  letter  from  a  great  mill-owner 
in  1842:— 


"  The  village  of  - 


>  two  miles  distant. 


sends  down  daily  to  the  mills  in  this  town,  at 
least  a  thousand  females,  single  and  married, 
who  have  to  keep  strictly  the  present  long 
hours  of  labour.  Seven  years  ago,  these  per- 
sons were  employed  at  their  own  homes  ;  but 
now,  instead  of  the  men  working  at  the  power- 
looms,  none  but  girls  or  women  are  allowed  to 
have  it." 

But,  Sir,  look  at  the  physical  eflfect  of 
this  system  on  the  women.  See  its  influ- 
ence on  the  delicate  constitutions  and 
tender  forms  of  the  female  sex.  Let  it  be- 
recollected  that  the  age  at  which  the 
*'  prolonged  labour,"  as  it  is  called,  com- 
mences, is  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  That 
age,  according  to  the  testimony  of  me- 
dical men,  is  the  tenderest  period  of 
female  life.  Observe  the  appalling  pro- 
gress of  female  labour ;  and  remember  that 
the  necessity  for  particulai'  protection  to 
females  against  overwork  is  attested  by 
the  most  eminent  surgeons  and  physi- 
cians—iDr.  Blundell,  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle, Sir  William  Blizard,  Dr.  Elliotson, 
Sir  George  Tuihill,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
John  Henry  Green,  esq.,  of  Saint  Thomas's, 
Charles  Aston  Key,  esq.,  George  James 
Guthrie,  esq.,  Mr.  Travers,  Sir  Charles 
Bell,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  John  Morgan,  esq.,  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  Samuel  Smith,  esq.,  sur- 
geon of  Leeds,  Doctor  Young  of  Bolton, 
John  Malyn,  esq.,  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
esq.,  some  time  physician  to  the  Man- 
chester Inflrmary.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens of  their  evidence  :^ 

^  Is  it  not  especially  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection from  excessive  labour  to  females  when 
approaching  the  age  of  puberty  ? — Quite  im- 
portant, if  they  are  afterwards  to  become 
mothers,  quite  essential." 

This  is  an  universal  opinion.  ,  Many 
anatomical  reasons  are  assigned  by  sur- 
geons of  the  manufacturing  towns,  that 
"  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  female 
form  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  long.con- 
tinued  labour,  and  especially  labour  which 
is  endured  standing."  Mr.  Smith,  of  Leeds, 
declares : — 

*'  This  (the  operation  of  the  factory  labour) 
occasionally  produces  the  most  lamentable 
effects  in  females,  when  they  are  expecting  to 
become  mothers." 
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On  the  anatomical  difficulty  of  partu- 
rition, he  states — 

"It  is  often  the  painful  duty  of  the  ac- 
coucheur to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.  I 
have  seen  many  instances  of  the  kind,  all  of 
which,  with  one  single  exception,  have  been 
those  of  females  who  have  worked  long  hours 
in  factories.''  "  There  is  a  foundation  in  na- 
ture," (says  Dr.  Blundell),  "  for  the  customary 
division  which  assigns  the  more  active  labour 
to  the  male,  and  the  sedentary  to  the  female" 
— *'  among  savages,  the  woman  is  often  the 
drudge." 

George  James  Guthrie,  esq. .: — 
'*  Have  you  not  been  a  medical  officer  in  the 
armies  of  this  country  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time? — Yes.  Would  you  sanction,  for  a 
continuance,  soldiers  being  actually  under 
arms  for  twelve  hours  a  day  for  a  succession 
of  days? — Such  a  thing  is  never  done  nor 
thought  of;  a  soldier  is  never  kept  under  arms 
more  than  five  or  six  hours,  unless  before  the 
enemy.  Is  the  female  sex  well  fitted  to  sus- 
tain long  exertion  in  a  standing  posture  ?  It  is 
not.  Is  it  not  more  than  ordinarily  necessary 
to  protect  females  against  excessive  labour, 
when  approaching  the  age  of  puberty  ? — Cer- 
tainly it  is."  *«  The  ten  hours,"  (lie  adds), 
*'  you  propose  to  give  to  the  children  in  fac- 
tories, is  the  work  you  would  not  give  to  sol- 
diers, even  when  soldiers  are  employed  in 
public  works ;  they  would  not  then  be  worked 
more  than  twelve  hours,  granting  them  time 
for  their  meals;  and  for  the  work  they  would 
have  additional  pay." 

Now,  Sir,  mark  the  fearful  superseding 
of  adult  workers ;  '*  the  tendency  of  im- 
provements in  machinery,"  say  all  the 
inspectors,  '*  is  more  and  more  to  substi- 
tute infantfor  adult  labour."  Dr.  Villerm6, 
in  his  Tableau  detat  physique  et  moral 
des  ouvriers,  urges  the  same  results  that 
"  children  and  women  are  employed  in- 
stead of  men."  In  one  mill  (1831)  adults, 
70;  spindles  to  each,  104;  piecers,  305. 
In  the  sarfte  mill  (1841)  adults,  26;  spin- 
dles to  each,  223 ;  piecers,  123 ;  being 
one-sixth,  instead  of  one-fifth  as  before^ 
of  the  hands  employed.  In  Bolton  (1835) 
thirty-nine  mills  set  up  589,784  spindles ; 
the  same  mills  set  up  (1841)  740.000 
spindles ;  pieces  to  these  spindles — (1835) 
2,443 ;  ditto  in  1841,  2,426  ;  spinners  to 
them  in  1835,  797;  ditto  in  1841,727. 
Observe,  too,  the  process  of  double-deck- 
ing and  self-actors  —  In  1831,  twenty- 
three  mills  employed  1267  spinners  (Man- 
chester);  in  1839,  the  same  twenty-three 
mills  employed  677  spinners ;  thus  throw- 
ing out  590  spinners,  without  any  abate- 
ment of  productive  power.  In  1829,  in 
Manchester,  spinnersi  2,650;  1841,  in 
2  N 
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Manchester,  spinners,  1037 ;  thrown  out 
entirely,  1,613.  In  1835^  2,171  spinners 
worked  1,229,204  spindles:  in  1841, 
]037  spinners  worked  1,431^619  spindles. 
Observe,  too,  that  the  labour  is  greatly 
increased  upon  children  in  all  milts  alike. 
In  1829,  in  the  mill  of  Mr.  — ; 
spinners  70;  spindles  worked,  43,680; 
piecers,  230.  In  1841,  in  the  same  mill, 
spinners,  26 ;  spindles,  43,796 ;  piecers^ 
134.  In  1829.  in  a  mill,  spinners,  &3; 
spindles,  23,800;  piecers,  125.  In  1842, 
spinners,  none;  spindles  same  number; 
piecers,  84.  In  1829,  in  thirty-five  mills, 
spinners,  1,086;  spindles,  496,942.  In 
1841,  in  same  mills,  spinners,  448 ;  spin- 
dles, 556,375 ;  self-actors,  473,  wrought 
by  children  and  young  persons  only.  A 
working  spinner  makes  this  statement, 
and  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole :  *'  My 
wheels  are  trebled;  the  piecers  reduced 
to  eight ;  thus,  two  do  the  work  of  threes 
*  Self-acting  greatly  augments  labour 
by  the  increased  velocity  of  the  machine, 
and  the  greater  number  of  spindles  appor- 
tioned to  each  piecer.'*  Here,  Sir,  pause 
to  consider  the  multitudes  of  females  on 
whom  this  system  must  exercise  its  influ* 
ence,  and  their  great  increase  since  1835, 

"  Mr.  Orrell's  mill,  (says  the  inspector)  and 
I  will  quote  this  as  an  example^)  **  at  Ueaton 
Norris,  is  by  far  the  largest  in  Stockport. 
We  are  employing  (says  Robert  M*Lure,  tbe 
manager)  altogether,  in  that  mill  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  (as  carters,  gas-men,  and  others) 
1,264  hands  at  this  time,  of  whom  846  are 
females.  The  whole  number  of  looms  is  1,300 
all  standing  on  one  flat,  attended  by  651  fe- 
males, and  twenty-one  males." 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  this  substitu- 
tion ;  I  will  show,  by  an  extract  from  a 
letter  dated  in  March,  1842,  the  motives 
that  actuate  some  minds : 

"  Mr.  E.,  a  manufacturer,  (says  the  writer), 
informed  me  that  he  employs  females  exclu- 
sively at  his  power-looms ;  it  is  so  universally ; 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  married  females, 
especially  those  who  have  families  at  home 
dependent  on  them  for  support ;  they  are  at- 
tentive, docile,  more  so  than  unmarried  fe- 
males,  and  are  compelled  to  use  their  utmost 
exertions  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life." 

Thus,  Sir,  are  the  virtues,  the  peculiar 
virtues,  of  the  female  character  to  be  per- 
verted to  her  injury — thus  all  that  is  most 
dutiful  and  tender  in  her  nature  is  to  be 
made  the  means  of  her  bondage  and 
suffering !  But  consider  again,  I  entreat 
you,  what  a  multitude  of  females  it  is  on 


whom  this  system  has  its  operation.  Jnst 
survey  the  enormous  increase  since  1835^ 
This  is  the  further  testimony  of  the  8ob-i 
inspector  Baker,  in  his  report  of  1843. 
There  are  employed  in  hta  district  more 
than  in  1838,  6,040  persons;  of  these, 
785  males;  5,225  females. 

"The  small  amount  of  wages,**  says  inspee« 
tor  SaUnders,  "paid  to  women,  acts  as  a 
strohg  inducement  td  the  mill-ocdipiers  to 
employ  them  instead  of  men,  and  in  power* 
loom  shops  this  has  been  the  case  to  a  great 
extent." 

Now  hear  how  these  poor  creatures  are 
worked.     Mr.  Baker  reports,  as  to 

'*  Having  seen  several  females,  who,  he  was 
sure,  could  only  just  have  completed  their 
eighteenth  year,  who  had  been  obliged  to  work 
from  six  a.  m .  to  ten  p.  m.,  with  only  one  hour 
and  a-half  for  meals." 

In  other  cases,  he  shows,  females  are 
obliged  to  work  all  night,  in  a  temperature 
of  from  70  to  80  deg.  Heifce  Mr.  Saun- 
ders (1843)  deduces  the  necessity  of  a 
law  protecting  all  females,  up  to  the  age 
of  twenty-one;  adding,  medical  men  in- 
variably declare  the  urgent  necessity  of 
protecting  from  excessive  labour  all  fe« 
males  up  to  that  period  of  life. 

"  I  foutid  (says  Mr.  ttomer,  October  1843) 
many  young  women,  just  eighteen  years  of 
agei  at  Work  from  half-past  five  in  thts  morn* 
ing  antil  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  no  cessa* 
tion  except  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast^ 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner." 

They  may  fairly  be  said  to  labour  for 
fifteeb  hours  and  a-balf  out  of  twenty* 
four. 

''There  are  (says  Mr.  Saunders)  among 
them,  females  who  have  been  employed  for 
some  weeks,  with  an  interval  only  of  a  few 
days,  from  six  o'clock  in  the  momiog  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  less  than  two  hours 
for  meals,  thus  giving  them  for  five  nights  in 
the  week,  six  hours  out  of  its  twenty-four  to 
go  to  and  from  their  homes,  and  to  obtain  imt 
in  bed."  "  A  vast  majority,"  says  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, in  January,  1844,  "  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed at  night,  and  for  long  hours  during  the 
day,  are  females;  their  labour  is  cheaper,  and 
they  are  more  easily  induced  to  undergo  severe 
bodily  fatigue  than  men." 

Where,  Sir,  under  this  condition,  are 
the  possibilities  of  domestic  life  ?  how  cah 
its  obligations  be  fulfilled?  Regard  th« 
woman  as  wife  or  mother,  how  can  she 
accomplish  any  portion  of  her  tsalliog? 
And  if  shfe  cannot  do  that  Which  Pfovi*- 
dence  has  assigned  her,  whtit  must  be  the 
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effect  on  the  whole  surface  of  societv  ? 
But  to  rerert  to  the  physical  effects.  Mr. 
SauDders  says  in  the  same  report : — 

**  The  surgeon  distinctly  condemns  such  em- 
ployment; though  the  efl^ect  may  not  be  im- 
mediately apparent,  it  must  have  a  tendency 
to  underndine  the  c6nstitution,  produces  pre- 
mature decay,  and  shortens  the  duration  of 
human  life.  No  female/'  he  adds,  <*  ought  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours,  and  that  twelve 
hours  produces  severe  injury  to  those  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy**' 

He  often  witnesses  the  effect  of  so  much 
standing  when  parturition  comes  on ; 
adding  ;*-> 

**  Work  in  the'night  is  the  most  injurious ;  it 
is  unnatural,  and  not  adapted  to  the  consiitU'> 
tion  of  women." 

Another  surgeon  of  great  experiertCe,  in 
Lantashire,  writes  to  me  that — 

"  After  thirteen  is  the  age  when  young 
women  begin  to  be  most  susceptible  of  injury 
from  factory  work,  and  much  more  at  this  pe- 
riod of  their  lives  than  at  the  earlier  ages.  He 
proceeds  to  detail :  **  the  effects  of  long-con- 
tinued labour  in  factories  l>ecome  more  appa- 
rent after  childbirth.  The  infants  are  at  birth 
below  the  average  size,  have  a  stinted  and 
shrivelled  appearance.  I  would  take  a  score  of 
factory  births,  and  the  same  of  healthy  parents, 
and  distinguish  between  them.  Children  are 
tnuch  confined  by  factory  mothers  to  the  care 
of  others— opium  admitiistered  to  the  infants 
in  various  forms — the  quantity  of  this  perni* 
cious  drug  thus  consumed  would  almost  stag- 
ger belief'^many  infants  are  so  habituated  to 
it.  that  they  can  scarcely  exist  when  deprived 
or  the  stimulus — immense  numbers  fall  vic- 
tims to  hydrocephalus — mothers'  milk  liecomes 
deteriorated — infants  fed  upon  substitutes  in 
ber  absence  —  hence  internal  disorders,  of 
which  the  usual  remedy  is  gin.  Miscarriage^ 
very  frequent,  and  all  the  physical  and  surgical 
mischiefs  of  mistreated  pregnancy— varicose 
veins  produced  by  the  continued  evil  practice 
-—aggravated  greatly  in  pregnant  women. 
iVgain,  troublesome  ulcers  of  the  legs,  arising 
from  varicose  veins,  which,  in  some  cases, 
burst,  and  bring  on  a  dangerous  and  some- 
times fatal  haemorrhage.  The  practice  of  pro- 
curing abortion  is  very  frequent  even  among 
married  women." 

I  hiive,  moreover,  the  personal  testi- 
mbny  of  several  females  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements — they  speak,  of  the  in- 
tolerable pain  in  their  breasts  by  sHch  long 
absences  from  children,  and  the  suffering 
of  returning  to  work  within  ten  days  of 
confinement.  Look  again  to  the  effects  on 
domestic  economy  ;  out  of  thirteen  mar- 
ried females  taken  at  one  mill,  only 
one    knew    how  to  make   her  husband 
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a  shirt,  and  only  four  knew  how  to 
mend  one.  I  have  the  evidence  of  se- 
veral females,  who  declare  their  own  ig- 
norance of  every  domestic  accomplish** 
ment — the  unmarried  declare,  "  not  a  sin* 
gle  qualificaiion  of  any  sort  for  household 
servants."  The  married;  "untidy,  slo- 
venly, dirty  ;  cannot  work,  sew,  take  care 
of  children,  or  the  house;  cannot  manage 
expences  ;  perpetual  waste  and  extrava- 
gance." But  hear  the  history  of  their 
daily  life  from  their  own  lips : — 

**  M .  II.,  aged  twenty  years,  leaves  a  young 
child  in  care  of  another,  a  little  older,  for  hours 
together;  leaves  home  soon  af^er  five,  and  re- 
turns at  eight ;  during  the  day  the  milk  runs 
from  her  breasts,  until  her  clothes  have  been  as 
wet  as  a  sop."  '<  M.  S.  (single)  leaves  home 
at  five,  returns  at  nine ;  her  mother  states 
she  knows  nothing  but  mill  and  bed ;  can 
neither  read,  write,  knit,  nor  sew.*'  "  H,  W. 
has  three  children;  leaves  home  at  five  on 
Monday ;  does  not  return  till  Saturday  at 
seven  ;  has  then  so  much  to  do  for  her 
children,  that  she  cannot  go  to  bed  before 
three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  Oftentimes 
completely  drenched  by  the  rain,  and  has  to 
work  all  day  in  that  condition.  My  breasts 
have  given  me  the  most  shocking  pain,  and  I 
have  been  dripping  wet  with  milk.'' 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter,  dated  February,  1840,  by 
Dr.  Johns,  Superintendent  Registrar  of 
the  Manchester  district ;  an  important 
documeor,  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
written  to  controvert  some  of  my  state- 
ments respecting  the  mortality  of  those 
districts  :— 

'*  Very  young  children  (says  Dr.  Johns)  are 
by  the  existing  system,  not  sufficiently  taken 
care  of  by  their  mothers  $  as  regards  them- 
selves, during  gestation,  and  their  offspring, 
after  childbirth — the  women  during  pregnancy, 
continue  ae  long  as  possible  at  their  work ; 
and  sooner  than  they  ought,  they  again  attend 
the  factories,  leaving  their  infants  to  the  care 
of  ill-paid  and  unsuitable  persons,  to  take  the 
oversight  of  the  children  in  their  absence  ; 
nor  ought  we  to  omit  that  soothing  drugs — the 
well-known  nostrum — Godfrey's  cordial,  are 
often  had  recourse  to,  with  a  view  to  lull  the 
troubles  of  the  little  unfortunates,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  may  be  aitributable  to  the  improper 
use  of  narcotics,  the  frequent  deaths  from  con- 
vulsions. It  is  most  desirable  that  mothers 
should  not  be,  if  possible,  abstracted  from 
their  attention  to  their  helpless  infants,  cer- 
tainly not  during  the  period  of  lactation  and 
teething." 

So  much,  .^ir,  for  their  physical,  and, 
if  I  mayao^epeak,  their  financial  condi- 
tion; the  picture  of  their  moral  state  will 
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not  be  more  consolatory.  And,  first, 
their  excessive  intemperance  :  Mr.  Ro- 
berion,  a  distinguished  surgeon  at  Man- 
chester, says,  in  a  published  essay : — 

^  I  regard  it  as  a  misfortune  for  an  opera- 
tive to  he  ohliged  to  labour  for  so  long  hours 
at  an  exhausting  occupation,  and  often  in  an 
impure  atmosphere.  I  consider  this  circum- 
stance as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  as- 
tounding inebriety  of  our  population.*' 

I  read  in  a  private  letter  from  Man- 
chester, 1843  :— 

*'  Intemperance  is  making  progress ;  on 
Sundays  there  is  more  drinking  than  there  has 
been  for  many  years;  the  people  who  sell  ale, 
&c.,  state  to  me  that  they  never  sold  more  on 
Sunday,  nor  as  much  as  they  now  do." 

Mr.  Braidley,  when  borough  reeve  of 
Manchester,  stated, "  that  in  one  gin  shop, 
daring  eight  successive  Saturday  evenings, 
from  seven  till  ten  o'clock,  he  observed, 
on  an  average  rate,  412  persons  enter  by 
the  hour,  of  which  the  females  were  60 
per  cent."  Many  females  state,  that  the 
labour  induces  *'  an  intolerable  thirst ;  they 
can  drink,  but  not  eat."  I  do  not  doubt 
that  several  of  the  statements  I  have  read, 
will  create  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many 
hon.  Members  ;  but  if  they  were  to  con- 
verse with  operatives  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  practical  eflTects  of  the  system, 
they  would  cease  to  wonder  at  the  facts  I 
have  detailed,  i  might  detain  the  House 
by  enumerating  the  evils  which  result 
from  the  long  working  of  males  and  fe- 
males together  in  the  same  room.  I  could 
show  the  many  and  painful  effects  to 
which  females  are  exposed,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  lament  and  shrink  from 
the  inconveniences  of  their  situation.  I 
have  letters  from  Stockport  and  Manches- 
ter, from  various  individuals,  dwelling  on 
the  mischievous  consequences  which  arise 
from  the  practice  of  modest  women  work- 
ing so  many  hours  together  with  men,  and 
not  being  able  to  avail  themselves  of  those 
opportunities  which  would  suggest  them- 
selves to  every  one's  mind  without  parti- 
cular mention.  Many  mills,  I  readily 
admit,  are  admirably  regulated,  but  they 
are  yet  in  a  minority — were  all  of  such  a 
description  as  several  that  I  have  seen, 
they  might  not,  perhaps,  require  any 
enactments.  But,  to  return,  Mr.  Rayner, 
the  medical  oflScer  of  Stockport,  says  :— 

''  It  has  heen  the  practice  in  mills,  gradu- 
ally to  dispense  with  the  labour  of  males,  hut 
particularly  grown-up  men,  so  that  the  burthen 
of  maintaining  the  family  has  rested  almost 


exclusively  on  the  wife  and  children,  while  tht 
men  have  had  lo  stay  at  home,  and  look  after 
household  affairs,  or  ramble  about  the  streets 
unemployed." 

But  listen  to  another  fact,  and  one 
deserving  of  serious  attention  ;  that  the 
females  not  only  perform  the  labour,  bat 
occupy  the  places  of  men ;  they  are  form- 
ing various  clubs  and  associations,  and 
gradually  acquiring  all  those  privileges 
which  are  held  to  be  the  proper  portion 
of  the  male  sex.  'f  hese  female  clubs  are 
thus  described : — Fifty  or  sixty'  females, 
married  and  single,  form  themselves  into 
clubs,  ostensibly  for  protection;  but,  in 
fact,  they  meet  together,  to  drink,  sing, 
and  smoke;  they  use,  it  is  stated,  the 
lowest,  most  brutal,  and  most  disgusting 
language  imaginable."  Here  is  a  dialogue 
which  occurred  in  one  of  these  clobs, 
from  an  ear  witness : — **  A  man  came  into 
one  of  these  club-rooms,  with  a  child  in 
his  arms ;  '  Come  lass,'  said  he,  address- 
ing one  of  the  women,  'come  home,  for  I 
cannot  keep  this  bairn  quiet,  and  the  other 
1  have  left  crying  at  home.'  *  I  won't  go 
home,  idle  devil/  she  replied,  '  1  have 
thee  to  keep,  and  the  bairns  too,  and  if  I 
can't  get  a  pint  of  ale  quietly,  it  is  tire- 
some. This  is  the  only  second  pint  that 
Bess  and  me  have  had  between  us ;  thoa 
may  sup  if  thou  likes,  and  sit  thee  down, 
but  I  won't  go  home  yet '  **  Whence  is  it 
that  this  singular  and  unnatural  change  is 
taking  place  i*  Because  that  on  women 
are  imposed  the  duty  and  burthen  of  sup- 
porting their  husbands  and  families,  a 
perversion  as  it  were  of  nature,  which  has 
the  inevitable  effect  of  introducing  into 
families  disorder,  insubordination,  and 
conflict.  What  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  woman  says  she  will  pay  no  attention 
to  her  domestic  duties,  nor  give  the  obe- 
dience which  is  owing  to  her  husband  ? 
Because  on  her  devolves  the  labour  which 
ought  to  fall  to  his  share,  and  she  throws 
out  the  taunt,  *'  If  I  have  the  labour,  I 
will  also  have  the  amusement."  The 
same  mischief  is  taking  place  between 
children  and  their  parents ;  the  insubor- 
dination of  children  is  now  one  of  the 
most  frightful  evils  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  ''Children  and  young  persons 
take  the  same  advantage  of  parents  that 
women  do  of  their  husbands,  frequently 
using  harsh  language,  and,  if  corrected, 

will  turn  round  and  say,  * you,  we 

have  you  to  keep.'  One  poor  woman 
stnted  that  her  husband  had  chided  two 
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of  their  daughters  for  going  to  a  public- 
house  ;  he  made  it  worse,  for  they  would 
not  come  home  again,  stating,  '  they  had 
their  father  to  keep,  and  they  would  not 
be  dictated  to  by  him.'"  This  conduct 
in  the  children  is  likewise  grounded  on 
the  assertion  that  the  parents  have  no 
right  to  interfere  and  control  them,  since, 
without  their  labour,  the  parents  could  not 
exist ;  and  this  is  the  bearing  of  children, 
many  of  whom  are  under  thirteen  or  four- 
teen years  of  age  !  Observe  carefully, 
too,  the  ferocity  of  character  which  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  great  mass  of  the  female 
population  of  the  manufacturing  towns. 
Recollect  the  outbreak  of  1842,  and  the 
share  borne  in  that  by  the  girls  and 
women  ;  and  the  still  more  frightful  con- 
tingencies which  may  be  in  store  for  the 
future.  "  1  met,''  says  an  informant  of 
mine,  "  with  a  mother  of  factory  workers, 
who  told  Qie  that  all  the  churches  and 
chapels  were  useless  places,  and  so  was 
all  the  talk  about  education,  since  the 
young  and  old  were  unable  to  attend, 
either  in  consequence  of  the  former  being 
imprisoned  in  the  mills  so  many  hours, 
and  being  in  want  of  rest  the  little  time 
they  were  at  home ;  and  the  latter  being 
compelled  to  live  out  of  the  small  earnings 
of  their  children,  and  cannot  get  clothing, 
so  they  never  think  of  going  to  churches 
or  chapels.  She  added,  '  when  you  get 
up  to  London,  tell  ihem  we'll  turn  out  the 
next  time  (meaning  the  women),  and  let 
the  soldiers  6re  upon  us  if  they  dare,  and 
depend  upon  it  there  will  be  a  break  out, 
and  a  right  one,  if  that  House  of  Com- 
mons don't  alter  things,  for  they  can  alter 
if  they  will,  by  taking  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters out  of  the  factories,  and  sending  the 
men  and  big  lads  in.' "  But  further,  what 
says  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  for  some  years  the 
superintendent  of  the  police  of  Manches- 
ter—what is  his  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  the  females  of  that  town,  and  the  efiecis 
produced,  by  the  system  under  which  they 
live,  on  their  conduct  and  character  ?— 

'*  Women  (says  he)  by  being  employed  in 
a  factory,  lose  the  station  ordained  them  by 
Providence,  and  become  similar  to  the  female 
followers  of  an  army,  wearing  the  garb  of 
women,  but  actuated  by  the  worst  passions  of 
men.  The  women  are  the  leaders  and  exciters 
of  the  young  men  to  violence  in  every  riot  and 
outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  language  they  indulge  in  is  of  a  horrid  de- 
scription. While  they  are  themselves  demo- 
ralbed,  they  contaminate  all  that  comes  within 
their  reach." 


This  will  conclude  the  statement  that  I 
have  to  make  to  the  House — and  now, 
Sir,  who  will  assert  that  these  things 
should  be  permitted  to  exist  r  Who  will 
hesitate  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  or,  at  least,  endeavour  to  lop  off  some 
of  its  deadliest  branches  ?  What  argu- 
ments from  general  principles  will  they 
adduce  against  my  proposition?  What, 
drawn  from  peculiar  circumstances?  They 
cannot  urge  that  particular  causes  in  Eng- 
land give  rise  to  particular  results  ;  the 
same  cause  prevails  in  various  countries; 
and  wherever  it  is  found,  it  produces  the 
same  effects.  1  have  already  stated  its 
operation  in  France,  in  Russia,  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  Austria,  and  in  Prussia  ;  I  may 
add  also  in  America;  for  I  perceive  by 
the  papers  of  the  1st  of  February,  that  a 
Bill  has  been  proposed  in  the  Legislature 
of  Penniiylvania,  to  place  all  persons  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  within  the  protection 
of  the  "  ten  hours*'  limit.  1  never  thought 
that  we  should  have  learned  justice  from 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  In  October  last 
I  visited  an  immense  establishment  in 
Austria,  which  gives  employment  to  seve- 
ral hundred  hands ;  I  went  over  the  whole, 
and  conversed  with  the  managers,  who 
detailed  to  me  the  same  evils  and  the  same 
fruits  as  those  I  have  narrated  to  the 
House — prolonged  labour  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen  hours,  intense  fatigue,  enfeebled 
frame,  frequent  consumptive  disorders,  and 
early  deaths — yet  the  locality  had  every 
advantage ;  well-built  and  airy  houses  in  a 
fine  open  country,  and  a  rural  district ; 
nevertheless,  so  injurious  are  the  effects, 
that  the  manager  added,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  the  testimony  of  many  others 
who  resided  in  districts  where  mills  are 
more  abundant,  that,  in  ten  years  from 
the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  *'  there  would 
hardly  be  a  man  in  the  whole  of  those  neigh- 
bourhoods fit  to  carry  a  musket."  Let  me 
remind,  too,  the  House,  of  the  mighty 
change  which  has  taken  place  among  the 
opponents  to  this  question.  When  I  first 
brought  it  forward  in  1833,  I  could 
scarcely  number  a  dozen  masters  on  my 
side,  I  now  count  them  by  hundreds.  We 
have  had,  from  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, a  petition  signed  by  300millowners, 
praying  for  a  limitation  of  labour  to  ten 
hours  in  the  day.  Some  of  the  best  names 
in  Lancashire  openly  support  me.  I  have 
letters  from  others  who  secretly  wish  me 
well,  but  hesitate  to  proclaim  their  ad- 
herence; and  even  among  the  member! 
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of  the  Aiiti*Coiii-Law  lieague,  I  may  boast 
of  many  firm  and  efficient  friends.  Sir, 
uoder  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be 
Yiewed,  this  system  of  things  must  be 
abrog:ated  or  restrained — it  afilects  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  those  vast  provinces, 
and  all  relations  between  employer  and 
employed — it  forms  a  perpetual  grievance 
and  ever  comes  uppermost  among  their 
complaints  in  all  times  of  difficulty  and 
discontent.  It  disturbs  the  order  of  nature, 
and  the  rights  of  the  labouring  men,  by 
ejecting  the  males  from  the  workshop,  and 
filling  their  places  by  females,  who  are 
thus  withdrawn  from  all  their  domestic 
duties,  and  exposed  to  insufferable  toil  at 
half  the  wages  that  would  be  assigned  to 
males,  for  the  support  of  their  families.  It 
affects — nay,  more,  it  absolutely  anni- 
hilates, all  the  arrangements  and  provi- 
sions of  domestic  economy  —  thrift  and 
management  are  altogether  impossible  ; 
had  they  twice  the  amount  of  their  present 
wages,  they  would  be  but  slightly  benefited 
— everything  runs  to  waste;  ^the  house  and 
children  are  deserted ;  the  wife  can  do 
nothing  for  her  husband  and  family ;  she 
can  neither  cook,  wash,  repair  clothes,  or 
take  charge  of  the  infants;  all  must  be 
paid  for  out  of  her  scanty  earnings,  and, 
after  all,  most  imperfectly  done.  Dirt, 
discomfort,  ignorance,  recklessness,  are 
the  portion  of  such  households ;  the  wife 
has  no  time  for  learning  in  her  youth,  and 
none  for  practice  in  her  riper  age;  the 
females  are  most  unequal  to  the  duties  of 
the  men  in  the  factories ;  and  all  things 
go  to  rack  and  ruin,  because  the  men  can 
discharge  at  home  no  one  of  the  especial 
duties  that  Providence  has  assigned  to  the 
females.  Why  need  I  detain  the  House 
by  a  specification  of  these  injurious  re- 
sults? They  will  find  them  stated  at 
painful  length  in  the  Second  Report  of  the 
Children's  Employment  Commission.  Con- 
sider it,  too,  under  its  physical  aspect! 
Will  the  House  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
complaints  of  sufiering  that  resound  from 
all  quarters  ?  Will  it  be  indifferent  to  the 
physical  consequences  on  the  rising  gene- 
ration ?  You  have  the  authority  of  the 
Government  Commissioner,  Dr.  Hawkins, 
a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  medical  statis- 
tics— 

"I  have  never  been,  (he  tells  you)  in  any 
town  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Europe,  in  which 
degeneracy  of  form  and  colour  from  the  na- 
tional standard  has  been  so  obvious  as  in  Man- 
ehester." 


I  have,  moreover,  the  authority  of  one 
of  the  most  ardent  aatagooists,  bimielf  u 
mighty  millownert  that,  if  the  present 
system  of  labour  be  persevered  io,  the 
'*  county  of  Lancaster  will  speedily  become 
a  province  of  pigmies/'  The  toil  of  the 
females  has  hitherto  been  considered  the 
characteristic  of  savage  life;  but  we,  io 
the  height  of  our  lefinement,  impoee  oa 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  Eogland  a 
burthen  from  which,  at  least  during  preg- 
nancy, they  would  be  exempted  even  in 
slave-holding  states,  and  among  the  In- 
dians of  America.  But  every  consider^ 
ation  sinks  to  nothing  compared  with  that 
which  springs  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  moral  mischiefs  this  system  engen- 
ders and  sustains.  You  are  p^ieoiuog 
the  very  sources  of  order  and  happiness 
and  virtue ;  you  are  tearing  up  root  and 
branch,  all  the  relations  of  families  to 
each  other ;  you  are  annulling,  as  it  were, 
the  institution  of  domestic  life,  decreed 
by  Providence  himself,  the  wisest  and 
kindest  of  earthly  ordinances,  the  main- 
stay of  social  peace  and  virtue,  and  therein 
of  national  security.  There  is  a  time  to 
be  born,  and  a  time  to  die — this  we  readily 
concede  ;  but  is  there  not  also  a  time  to 
live,  to  live  to  every  conjugal  and  pa- 
rental duty— this  we  seem  as  stiffly  to 
deny  ;  and  yet  in  the  very  same  breath  we 
talk  of  the  value  of  education,  and  the 
necessity  of  moral  and  religious  training. 
Sir,  it  is  all  in  vain,  there  is  no  national, 
no  private  system,  that  can  supersede  the 
influence  of  the  parental  precept  and  pa- 
rental example — ihey  are  ordained  to  exer- 
cise an  unlimited  power  over  the  years  of 
childhood ;  and,  amidst  all  their  imper- 
fections, are  accompanied  with  a  blessing 
Whose  experience  is  so  confined  that  it 
does  not  extend  to  a  knowledge  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  maternal  influence  over 
every  grade  and  department  of  society  ? 
It  matters  not  whether  it  be  prince  or 
peasant,  all  that  is  best,  all  that  is  lasting 
in  the  character  of  a  man,  he  has  learnt 
at  his  mother's  knees.  Search  the  records, 
examine  the  opening  years  of  those  who 
have  been  distinguished  for  ability  and 
virtue,  and  you  will  ascribe,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  early  cultureof  their  minds, 
and  above  all,  the  first  discipline  of  the 
heart,  to  the  intelligence  and  affectioa  of 
the  mother,  or  at  least  of  some  pious 
woman,  who  with  the  self-denial  and  ten- 
derness of  her  sex,  has  entered  as  a  sob- 
stitutCi  on  the  sacred  office.     No,  Sir, 
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tbesti  soorces  of  mischief  roust  be  dried 
up;  every  public  consideration  demands 
such  an  issue ;  the  health  of  the  females  ; 
the  care  of  their  families;  their  conjugal 
and  parental  duties  ;  the  comfort  of  their 
homes;  the  decency  of  theit  lives;  the 
rights  of  their  husbands;  the  peace  of 
society ;  and  the  laws  of  God — and,  until 
a  vote  shall  have  been  given  this  night, 
which  God  avert,  I  never  will  believe  that 
there  can  be  found  in  this  House  one  in- 
dividual man  who  will  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  inflict,  on  the  women  of 
England  such  a  burthen  of  insufferable 
toil.  Sir,  it  is  very  sad,  though  perhaps 
inevitable,  that  sucli  weighty  charges  and 
suspicions  should  lie  on  the  objects  of 
those  who  call  for,  and  who  propose,  this 
remedial  measure,  I  am  most  unwilling 
to  speak  of  myself:  my  personal  character 
is,  doubtless,  of  no  consequence  to  the 
world  at  large:  but  it  may  be  of  conse- 
quence to  those  whose  interests  I  repre- 
sent; because  distrust  begets  delays;  and 
zeal  grows  cold,  when  held  back  in  its 
career  by  the  apprehension  that  those, 
vhom  it  would  support,  are  actuated  by 
unworthy  motives.  Uisclaimers,  I  know, 
are  poor  things  when  uttered  by  parties 
whom  you  listen  to  with  suspicion  or  dis- 
like; but  consider  it  calmly;  are  you 
reasonable  to  impute  to  roe  a  settled  desire, 
a  single  purpose,  to  exalt  the  landed,  and 
humiliate  the  commercial  aristocracy  f 
Most  solemnly  do  1  deny  the  accusation  ; 
ifyOu  think  me  wicked  enough,  do  you 
think  me  fool  enough,  for  such  a  hateful 
policy  ?  Can  any  man  in  his  senses  now 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  body,  in 
all  its  several  aspects,  physical,  moral,  and 
commercial,  is  essential,  not  only  to  the 
welfare,  but  absolutely  to  the  existence  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  No,  we  fear  not  the 
increase  of  your  political  power,  nor  envy 
your  stupendous  riches;  ''  peace  be  within 
your  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  your 
palaces !"  We  ask  but  a  slight  relaxation 
of  toil,  a  time  to  live,  and  a  time  to  die ;  a 
time  for  those  comforts  that  sweeten  life, 
and  a  time  for  those  duties  that  adorn  it ; 
andji  therefore,  with  a  fervent  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  that  it  may  please  him  tp 
turn  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  me  to 
thoughts  of  justice  and  of  mercy,  I  now 
finally  commit  the  issue  to  the  judgment 
and  humanity  of  Parliament. 
SirV«  Graham:  Sir,  I  never  xose  to  dis- 


charge any  duty  in  this  House  which  I  con- 
sidered at  the  same  time  more  painful  and 
more  imperative.  The  pain,  I  must  admit, 
is  considerably  increased  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  address  which  my  noble  Friend  has  just 
concluded,  and  especially  of  the  passage 
which  marked  the  close  of  his  speech.  The 
noble  Lord  has  asked  whether  any  man 
will  be  found  in  this  House  to  resist  the 
proposal  which  he  has  thought  it  his  duty 
to  make,  and  he  has  appealed  to  consider- 
ations of  justice  and  mercy,  intimating,  if 
not  directly,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
resistance  to  his  Motion  is  inconsistent  both 
with  justice  and  mercy.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  due  regard  to  those  sacred 
principles  which  my  noble  Friend  has  in- 
voked, am  bound,  on  my  own  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  offer  to  the 
psoposal  of  the  noble  Lord  my  decided  op- 
position. It  will  be  necessary  Ibr  me  to  tres« 
pass  shortly  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
although  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  noUe 
Lord  through  all  the  details  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  House.  If  I  thought  it 
necessary  I  do  not  possess  the  infor- 
mation which  would  be  required  for  that 
purpose;  but  I  think  it  incumbent,  on 
principle,  to  resist  the  noble  Lord's  Motion, 
and  it  is  my  duty,  thus  early  in  the  dis- 
cussion, to  state  the  grounds  which  have 
produced  my  decision  on  the  question.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  the  time  is  come  when,  in 
his  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the  tree.  Before  we  do 
this  let  me  entreat  the  Committee  care- 
fully to  consider  what  is  that  tree 
which  we  are  to  lay  prostrate.  If  it 
be,  as  I  suppose,  the  tree  of  the  com- 
mercial greatness  of  this  country,  1  am  sa^ 
tisfied  that  although  some  of  its  fruits  may 
be  bitter,  yet  upon  the  whole  it  has  pro- 
duced that  greatness,  that  wealth,  that  pros- 
perity, which  make  these  small  islands 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  ci- 
vilised world,  which  upon  the  whole,  dif- 
fuse happiness  amidst  this  great  community, 
and  render  this  nation  one  of  the  most 
civilised,  if  not  the  most  civilised,  and 
powerf\il  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  My  noble 
Friend  begs  us  also  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  working 
classes.  I  entreat  this  House,  indeed  I  need 
not  urge  it  upon  them,  having  seen  the  at- 
tention with  which  they  listened  to  the 
remarks  which  my  noble  Friend  made — I 
entreat  the  House  carefully  to  weigh  the 
subject  now  brought  under  discussion. 
There  never  was  a  greater  subject,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  considered  in  this  House** 
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the  comfort^  the  happiness,  the  physical 
and  moral  condition,  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  justly  put  it,  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  classes,  come  under  our  notice  this 
evening.  Their  wrongs  are  entitled  to 
redress,  if  we  can  redress  them  ;  their  feeL 
ings  are  entitled  to  indulgent  consideration, 
even  though  we  may  be  unable  to  redress 
their  wrongs.  I  am  aware  their  feelings  are 
excited  on  this  subject  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  is  due  to  their  feelings  that  this  question, 
should  be  fully,  dispassionately,  and  tempe- 
rately considered.  My  noble  Friend  en- 
deavoured studiously  to  steer  dear  of  ir- 
ritating topics  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  debate.  Something  like 
a  cheer  indeed,  fell  from  the  other  side,  on 
one  occasion,  when  he  glanced  at  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn.  Now  may  I  beg 
the  Committee  for  this  one  evening  to  ex- 
clude all  such  topics  from  their  remem- 
brance. I  do  not  deny  that  the  question  may 
be  in  some  degree  connected  with  them, 
but  there  will  l^  many  other  opportunities 
for  debating  these,  and  this  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently important  to  be  discussed  by  itself.  I 
have  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  a  large  class  of  the 
community  is  now  brought  under  discussion, 
on  the  other  hand  justice  compels  me  to 
say,  the  question  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity and  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
country  is  to-night  materially  involved  in 
the  question  upon  which  we  are  deliberat- 
ing. It  was  with  some  astonishment,  there- 
fore, that  I  heard  my  noble  Friend  declare, 
that  he  would  discard  all  commercial  views 
on  this  occasion,  and  treat  the  question  as 
one  purely  of  morals  and  of  religious  obliga- 
tion. Nay,  my  noble  Friend  must  excuse 
me  for  saying  that  when  I  listened  to  his 
eloquent  appeal,  and  to  his  statement  of 
facts  as  bearing  on  infantine  and  female  la- 
bour, I  will  not  say  I  thought  there  was 
exaggeration  —  but  I  could  almost  have 
believed  that  the  necessary  consequence  of 
that  appeal  and  of  that  statement  of  facts 
must  have  been  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  with  respect 
to  mines  and  collieries,  namely,  that  females 
and  infants  should  no  longer  be  employed 
in  factory  labour.  Now,  allow  me  to  beg  of 
the  Committee  to  consider.  I  have  said  the 
matter  is  most  important ;  but  still  allow 
me  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee how  narrow  comparatively  is  the 
question  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss. 
It  is  not  whether  females  shall  cease  to  be 
employed  in  factories,  nor  whether  children 
phall  cease  to  labour  tbere«*ii  is  whether  fe« 


males  shall  be  employed  ten  or  twelve  houn 
in  factories,  and  whether  the  period  of  infiui- 
tile  labour  shall  be  eight  hours  in  each  day^ 
or  something  shorter.     At  present,  children 
cannot  be  employed  longer  than  eight  houn 
a-day  ;  the  proposition  of   the  Bill  now 
under  discussion  is,  that  instead  of  woik  in 
the  forenoon  or  afternoon  of  each  day,  they 
may  be  employed  ten  houn  on  alternate 
days  only,  the  others  being  vacant,  or  eveij 
day  for  six  houn  and  a  hsdf.     It  is  not,  at 
my  noble  Friend  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech  justly  remarked,  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple that  we  are  now  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss, it  is  one  of  degree.     I  think  it  clearly 
unnecessary  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter 
at  length  into  the  principle.     It  was  cer- 
tainly a  violation  of  principle  that  the  Le- 
gislature should  interfere  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  at  all ;  that,  however,  was  decided  by 
the  Legislature  in  183^ ;  and  my  noble 
Friend  will  excuse  me  for  recalling  to  bis 
recollection,  and  that  of  the  Committee,  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  facts  he  detailed, 
with  respect  to  early  superannuation,  the 
evidence  of  deformity  arising  from  infantile 
labour,  and  many  of  the  cases  of  extreme 
distress  most  calculated  to  harrow  the  feel- 
ings, were  facts  collected  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  1831  and  the  Inquiry  of  1833 ;  and 
it  was  the  statement  of  these  very  facts 
which  led  to  the  correction  of  the  evils,  and 
to  the  violation  of  principle  I  spoke  of  by 
the  enactment  of  the  existing  regulations, 
which  impose  checks  on  the  employment  of 
the  labour  both  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons.    Though  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on 
these  details,  I  must  notice  some  of  the 
statements  my  noble  Friend  has  made.    In 
the  commencement  of  his  speech  he  alluded, 
with  something  like  despondency,  to  his 
past  labour ;  and  at  its  close  he  answered 
some  imputations  upon  his  motives,  which 
had  been  most  unjustly  thrown  upon  them* 
Sir,  I  believe  my  noble  Friend's  motives  to 
be  pure  and  benevolent  in  the  highest  sense. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  public  man  ever 
laboured  more  honestly,   more  earnestly, 
with  more  entire  singleness  of  puxpose.    So 
far  from  his  having  occasion  to  look  back  on 
his  past  career  with  anything  like  despon- 
dency, I  think  it  is  very  much  due  to  him 
that  various  mitigations  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Legislature  with  respect  to  infantile  la- 
bour, and  that  he  has  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit    on    the    poor    and    helpless.      1 
said   that  the  original  enactment  was   a 
violation  of  principle,  made  under  the  pe* 
culiar  circunutances  attending  that  labouri 
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and  I  was  a  party  to  its  enactment.  There 
vrere  several  points  to  be  considered,  first, 
the  close  and  constant  inspection  to  which 
this  labour  is  subject  j  next>  the  publicity 
of  the  reports^  and  the  check  of  public 
opinion  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  all 
branches  of  the  system ;  then  the  limita- 
tion of  time,  most  important  even  as  it 
now  exists,  that  no  children  under  the  age 
of  nine  shall  be  employed  at  all ;  and  that 
between  nine  and  thirteen  no  child  shall 
work  longer  than  eight  hours ;  and  that  no 
young  person  between  thirteen  and  eigh^ 
teen  shall  work  for  a  longer  period^  as  it 
now  stands,  than  fifteen  hours  daily,  in- 
cluding one  hour  for  dinner  and  two  hours' 
cessation  of  labour,  leaving  twelve  for  the 
actual  work.  What  is  the  general  tenor 
of  the  measure  which  I  propose,  as  it  re- 
lates to  children  ?  A  mitigation  of  time 
from  eight  to  six  and  a  half  hours,  a  limi- 
tation of  margin  from  fifteen  hours  to  four- 
teen, still  leaving  twelve  hours  for  work. 
My  noble  Friend  has  dwelt  very  much 
upon  the  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  machinery,  and  the  consequent  in- 
crease of  labour  to  the  parties  so  employed. 
Allow  me  lust  to  remark^  in  passing,  that 
although  the  intention  of  the  Factory  Act 
was  humane,  and  its  operation  has  been  par- 
tially such,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  its 
practical  effect  has  been  to  stimulate  in  the 
niffhest  degree  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery with  a  view  to  the  displacement  of 
manuid  labour.  He  described  with  great  ac- 
curacy of  detail,  and  in  the  most  graphic  man  - 
ner,  the  working  of  the  machinery — the  self- 
actinff  mules,  the  double-decked  system,  and 
the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  each  person, 
which  he  estimated  at  thirty-seven  miles  in 
twelve  hours.  My  noble  Friend  behind 
me  says,  that  is  quite  impossible;  that 
was  exactly  the  observation  I  was  about  to 
make.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  that  they 
could  walk  or  run  over  anything  like  that 
space  in  the  time  mentioned,  even  if 
they  chose  their  own  ground.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  in  one  of  his  publica- 
tions, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
distance  was  nearly  one-half  less  than  my 
noble  Friend  makes  it  by  his  computation. 
My  noble  Friend  made,  in  that  part  of  his 
speech,  a  most  important  admission,  which 
I  call  on  the  Coinmittee  carefully  to  bear 
in  view.  I  have  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  I  am  satisfied  the  reduction  of  hours 
in  the  Factory  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
had  the  effect  of  improving  machines.  I 
ftlso  think  it  A  had  the  effect  of  accderat- 
)9g  nwohiaei.     Now,  07  noble  Frien  d 


made  a  most  important  admission  when  he 
stated  that  even  the  present  machinery, 
without  further  improvement,  was  only 
put  at  two-thirds  of  the  velocity  of  which 
it  was  capable ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
speed  might  be  increased  by  one-third. 
Mark,  then,  it  is  as  dear  as  possible,  if  you 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour  by  one-eleventh 
or  one-sixth,  the  machinery  will  be  accele. 
rated  to  counteract  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  work,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  la- 
bour will  be  more  intense  and  severe.  My 
noble  Friend  refers  to  early  superannuation. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  decidedly  admit, 
that  there  was  an  excess  of  infantine  and 
female  labour  injurious  to  health,  and 
until  the  Act  of  1833  passed  there  was  no 
legislative  restriction.  But  there  are  now 
stringent  regulations,  and  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
to  increase  them,  because  I  believe  they  are 
quite  suffident.  Just  in  proportion  as  by 
improvement  in  machinery  you  increase  the 
speed  of  that  machinery,  so  you  do  make  a 
call  for  increased  strength  on  the  part  of 
those  you  employ,  even  to  the  displacement 
of  the  labour  of  aged  persons,  younger  and 
more  active  personsbeingrequired  to  perform 
the  duties.  Then  if  your  legislation  be  such 
that  you  again  increase  the  speed  of  your 
machinery — if  you  offer  a  premium,  as  it 
were,  for  the  improvement  of  machinery, 
my  belief  is,  that  you  will  still  further  dis* 
place  those  not  now  considered  superan- 
nuated, and  thus  you  will  augment  the 
evils  you  desire  to  cure.  My  noble  Friend 
drew  a  comparison  between  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  labourers,  and  he  did 
not,  I  am  sure,  draw  that  comparison  invi- 
diously. I  must,  however,  express  some 
doubt  as  to  the  physical  fact  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend.  I  believe,  when  you  take 
into  consideration  the  exposure  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  and  other  disadvan- 
tageous drcumstances  which  fall  upon  the 
agricultural  labourer,  that  it  may  very  fairly 
be  doubted,  whether  on  account  of  the 
vicissitudes  he  encounters,  the  chances  are 
not,  upon  the  whole,  against  the  asricul- 
tural  labourer,  on  the  score  of  hedth,  as 
compared  with  the  manufacturer.  But 
the  House  will  consider  whether  it  be  of 
any  practicd  advantage  to  discuss  that 
point  now.  We  have  arrived  at  a  state 
of  sodety  when  without  commerce  and 
manufactures  this  great  community  cannot 
be  maintained.  Let  us,  as  far  as  we  can, 
mitigate  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  highly 
artifidal  state  of  society  3  but  let  us  take 
caro  to  adopt  no  step  that  may  be  fatd  to 
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eommerce  and  roannfaotures.  The  noble 
Jiocd  complains  of  want  of  thrift  among  the 
manufacturing  operatives.  1  have  received 
two  deputations,  one  from  the  master  manu- 
facturers and  the  other  from  the  operatives 
themselves ;  and  with  regard  to  the  first, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Gentleman  of  whom  I 
am  about  to  speak  will  not  be  offended  by 
the  allusion.  One  of  the  Gentlemen  com- 
posing that  deputation  is  a  master  manu- 
facturer, a  magistrate,  and,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  greatest  mill-owners  in  England. 
By  thrift  and  economy  that  Gentleman,  to 
his  own  great  honour,  and  to  the  honour 
of  the  country  he  has  benefitted  by  his 
industry,  has  risen  to  the  high  posi- 
tion he  occupies  in  Manchester,  from  the 
rank,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  of  an  humble 
operative.  I  also  received  a  deputation 
from  the  workmen ;  and  in  regard  to  one 
of  the  persons  who  composed  it,  I  must  say 
that  I  was  much  struck  with  his  remark- 
able intelligence,  the  clear  and  admirable 
manner  in  which  he  stated  his  case,  the 
perfect  propriety  of  his  demeanour,  and 
the  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he 
argued  every  point  that  made  against  his 
position.  I  said  t9  this  person  are  you 
still  an  operative?  He  replied^-No;  I 
was  lately  ;  but  by  saving  I  have  been  M» 
to  take  a  share  in  a  mill,  and  I  am  now  a 
mill-owner  to  a  limited  extent  Still  I  am 
trusted  by  those  who  were  my  fellow 
labourers  and  I  am  here  to  represent  them* 
So  much  for  the  result  of  manufacturing  in- 
dttstiyas  testified  in  these  two  deputations. 
My  nioble  Friend  stated,  that  the  feelings 
of  many  of  the  master-manufacturers  was 
in  favour  of  his  proposal.  I  for  one  must 
say,  that  I  am  discharging  a  painful  duty 
in  resisting  my  noble  friend's  proposition. 
If  I  consulted  only  my  own  feelings,  I 
diould  support  it,  for  all  my  sympathies 
and  wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great 
majority  are  with  the  Motion.  I  speak  in 
the  strongest  manner  for  myself  on  this 
point,  and  if  I  oould  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  my  noble  Friend's  propositbn  is  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  and  for  the  good 
of  this  manttfactnrers  themselves,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  support  it.  The 
master* manufacturers  give  an  honourable 
and  willing  consent  to  the  additiooa]  re- 
straint this  Bill  imposes  upon  their  useful 
exertioBg.  They  acquiesced  generally,  be* 
cause  they  placed  reliance  on  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Government,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  twelve  hours  for 
all  peiiona  above  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Ike  Govenvnenti    after  ^,   fUr,   end 


deliberate  oonsideration  of  the  case,  wera 
resolved  to  stand  firm.  I  was  aware  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manches- 
ter would  have  taken  up  the  question  if 
they  had  doubted  that  the  Oovemment, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duly,  would 
have  resisted  this  proposition.  1  believe 
that  there  is  not  that  unanimity  upon  the 
point,  even  among  his  workmen,  whioh 
my  noble  Friend  supposes^  I  am  as- 
sured, upon  high  authority,  that  adult 
labourers,  stimulated  by  the  honest  desire 
of  earning  as  much  as  they  are  able,  be- 
cause wages  are  generally  paid  by  piece- 
work—so  far  from  going  to  those  masters 
where  time  is  limited,  invariably  prefer  the 
establishments  where  most  work  is  done. 
This  day  I  received  three  deputationa  from 
the  working  classes;  one  of  them  was  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  my  noble 
Friend,  bat  another  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  it,  declaring  even  that  the  seventh 
clause,  relative  to  the  working  of  chUdien, 
was  objected  to  by  many  as  inconsistent 
with  their  interests.  My  noble  Friend 
stated  that  he  would  not  enter  into  the 
commercial  part  of  the  question  j  but  if  I 
can  show  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
abridgement  of  time  will  be  the  diminutioa 
of  wages  to  the  employed,  then  I  say,  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes  themselves,  there  never  was  a  more 
doubtful  question  before  Parliament  then 
this.  The  House  will  remember  that  the 
branehes  of  manufacture  affected  by  this 
Bill  are  dependent  upon  machinery.  Such 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  improvements 
are  made,  that  no  machinery  can  last  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  without 
alterations ;  and  master-manufacturers  have 
been  obliged  to  pull  down  machinery  that 
was  perfectly  sound  and  good  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations  which  competition 
forces  upon  them.  Well,  then,  it  is  ns- 
cessary  to  replace  machinery  in  the  course 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  You  are  now 
discussing  whether  you  shall  abridge  by 
one-sixth  the  period  of  time  in  which  cafM- 
tal  is  to  be  replaced,  all  interest  upon  it 
paid,  and  the  original  outlay  restored.  Such 
an  abridgement  would  render  it  impossible 
that  capital  with  int^est  should  he  te- 
stored.  Then  in  the  close  race  of  oompeti* 
tion  which  our  raanufiM^urers  are  now 
running  with  foreign  competitors,  it  must 
be  conaideied  what  effect  this  reduction 
of  one-sixth  of  the  hours  of  labour  would 
have  upon  them.  The  question  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  competition  must  bA»refiilly  coa^ 
sidered ;  and  I  have  been  infbnned  diaiia 
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that  respect  saeh  a  step  would  be  fatal  to 
many  of  oar  masufacturen  a  feather  would 
turn  the  scate :  an  extra  pound  weight  would 
kee  the  race.  But  that  would  not  be  the  first 
e&ot«  The  first  efiect  would  fall  upon  the 
opeiatiye.  It  is  notorious  that  a  great 
part  of  the  power  of  the  mill-owners,  a 
power  which  alone  justifies  such  legislation 
as  this,  arises  from  the  redundant  supply 
of  labour.  It  follaws  that  when  a  master 
is  pressed  upon  by  your  legislation^  he  will 
compensate  himself  by  forcing  upon  those 
in  his  employ  a  decrease  of  wages.  I  be- 
lieve  the  large  majority  of  intelligent 
operatives  comprehend  that  proposition 
thoroughly.  I  have  seen  many,  and  con- 
versed with  them«  and  they  have  admitted 
that  the  proposal  involves  a  neoessaiy 
decreaie  of  wages.  In  the  report  presented 
in  1841  by  my  excellent  Friend  Mr. 
Homer,  who  has  discharged  with  the 
most  honourable  fidelity  the  duty  of  in- 
spector of  factorieSi  there  is  information 
upon  this  point,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  House  I  will  read  a  passage — a  single 
passage  only— but  one  which  goes  to  the 
root  Sthe  whole  subject.  Mr.  Homer  said : 

*^I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the  loss  a 
mill  would  sustain  from  working  eleven  hours 
a  day  only  instead  of  twelve,  and  I  find  it 
would  amount  to  850/.  per  annum.  If  it 
were  reduced  to  ten  hours,  it  would  be  about 
1,530/.  per  annum.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
milUowner  can  obtain  a  proportionately 
higher  price  for  the  commodity,  he  roust  re- 
duce wages  or  abandon  his  trade.  I  have 
made  some  calculations  as  to  the  probable 
reduction  of  wages,  and  of  the  whole  loss  that 
would  be  thrown  on  the  operatives.  I  make 
the  amount  in  the  case  of  eleven  hours  a  day 
to  be  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  case  of  ten 
hours  a  day  25  per  cent,  at  the  present  average 
rate  of  wages.'' 

Now,  I  believe  this  to  be  perfectly 
accurate.  The  questbn  then  arises,  whe- 
ther you  shall  create  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  one  sudden  general  fall  of  wages 
to  Uie  amount  of  25  per  cent.  ?  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Motion  of  my 
Boble  Friend  would  produce  that  eSect. 
Though  I  am  moat  anxious  to  take  every 
precaution  with  regard  to  infant  labour*^ 
though  I  am  as  firmly  resolved  as  my 
noble  Friend  to  urge  upon  the  House  to 
put  a  limit  upon  female  labour,  stilly  upon 
the  whole^  I  cannot  recommend  the  House 
to  adopt  an  enactment  which  limits  the 
labour  of  young  persons  to  a  shorter  period 
than  twdve  honrs.  My  noble  Friend  has 
referred  to  foreign  countries,  but  in  these 
OiwntrieSy  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  theve  it  no 


limitation,  direct  or  indirect,  of  adult  la- 
bour. My  noble  Friend  spoke  in  decisive 
terms  upon  the  failure  of  health  in  the 
manufacturbg  districts,  and  ofiered  most 
important  considerations  to  tho  Uouse 
bearing  upon  that  part  of  the  subjeet.  But 
if  I  am  not  misinformed,  it  wiU  be  Anind 
when  there  is  full  work,  even  to  some  exoess, 
on  the  part  of  adults— iwhen  there  is  fiiU 
work  and  good  wages,  that  health  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  is  in  a  satisfiictory 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
is  short  time-^shorter  time  than  is  proposed 
by  my  noble  Friend^— short  time  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  demand  for  manufactured 
articles,  and  reduced  to  eight  instead  of 
ten  hours  as  occurred  about  two  years  a^, 
then  disease  is  rife  in  the  manufaotunna 
districU;  then  is  the  time  when  immoru 
habits  are  generated,  and  disease  is  their 
inevitable  result.  I  believe  the  propoii« 
tion  of  my  noble  Friend  to  be  most  hu* 
mane  in  intention,  but  the  Bill,  as  ten- 
dered by  the  Government,  holding  equal 
the  balance  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  does  not  meet  with  opposition 
from  the  manu&cturers,  and  is  not  disap- 
proved of  by  the  workmen ;  and  I  believe^ 
in  its  present  shape,  it  will  pass  into  a 
law  without  any  great  difficulty.  The 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  will  invert  all 
this,  and  should  it  be  carriedi  the  Bill  will 
be  violently  resisted  and  will  produce  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  I  believe,  more- 
over, so  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the 
working  classes,  my  noble  Friend's  propo- 
sition would  be  ruinous  to  their  interests, 
and  fatal  to  our  commercial  prosperity,  and 
though  my  feelings  and  wishes  are  with 
him,  my  aense  of  duty  never  more  clearly 
pointed  out  the  course  I  ought  to  take,  in 
rductantly,  but  firmly,  resisting  his  pro- 
position. 

Mr.  MUner  Gibson  had  received,  he 
said,  many  communications  respecting  the 
Bill  before  the  Houses  and  although  there 
was  not  a  complete  recognition  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  that  had  been 
adopted  in  it,  there  yet  was,  so  far  as  hia 
knowledge  extended,  a  wiUingness  on  the 
part  of  iMth  the  masters  and  operatives  to 
take  the  measure  which  the  Government 
had  submitted  to  the  Housa  When  he 
said  ''  take  the  measure,"  he  did  not  mean 
that  every  matter  of  minute  detail  was 
fully  approved  of;  but  still,  in  reference  to 
the  important  alterations  proposed,  as  the 
reduction  of  the  hourTof  labour  for  chil* 
dren  from  eight  to  six  hours  and  a  half, 
and  the  limitaiioa  of  the  houraof  labour  of 
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young  persons  and  women  of  all  ages  to 
twelve,  the  proposition  had,  he  was  in- 
formed, been  received  cheerfully  by  the 
master  manufacturers,  although  he  must 
admit  without  a  full  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  interfering  with  labour,  which 
seemed  to  be  adopted  by  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers. With  regard  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  could  not  say  it  was 
within  his  knowledge  approved  of  by  either 
masters  or  operatives.  He  had  made  it  his 
business  to  ascertain  to  the  best  of  bis  ability 
the  state  of  feeling  among  the  labouring 
people  themselves  upon  this  proposition  of 
short  hours  of  labour,  and  he  had  been  told 
by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  think- 
ing operatives — ^men  calculated  to  have  in- 
fluence with  their  class,  and  they  consi- 
dered that  it  would  be  an  interference  with 
the  only  property  they  had  to  dispose  of, 
namely,  their  labour,  and  they  could  not 
agree  to  the  proposition,  whatever  roi^ht 
be  the  urgency  and  necessity  of  working 
hard  to  earn  a  living,  that  they  should  be 
prevented  from  working  twelve  hours  in  a 
uctory,  if  they  found  it  fit  and  advantage- 
ous so  to  do.  It  might  be  thought  that  by 
preventing  young  persons,  and  women  of 
all  ages,  from  working  more  than  ten  hours, 
the  labour  of  male  adults  was  not  interfered 
with.  But  that  was  not  so.  To  enact 
that  no  young  persons  or  women  of  any 
age  should  work  more  than  ten  hours  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  to  enact  that  no  factory 
engines  should  be  kept  in  operation  more 
than  ten  hours.  It  was  not  simply  dealing 
with  the  labour  of  women  and  young  per- 
sons, but  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
labour  of  adults,  and  an  interference  also 
with  that  fixed  capital  so  eloquently  dwelt 
upon  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
What  was  the  cure  ?  They  were  dimin- 
ishing in  that  manner  the  e£fective  produc- 
tion of  all  the  great  staple  articles  of 
manufacture  no  less  than  20  per  cent.  If 
they  destroyed  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer 
by  cutting  off  two  hours  of  labour,  they, 
in  eflfecty  deprived  the  labourer  of  the 
means  of  earning  hb  subsistence;  so  that, 
acting  from  the  most  benevolent  motives, 
they  might  be  inflicting  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  evils  upon  the  veiry  .class  they 
sought  to  benefit.  As  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  alluded  to  the  argument  of  not 
destroying^  the  profits  upon  manufactures, 
he  (Mr.  Gibson)  would  read  some  remarks 
upon  that  point  by  Mr.  Senior,  a  gentle- 
man whose  name  would  be  of  great  weight 
with  hon.  Members.    In  1836  or  1837» 


Mr.  Senior,  with  some  other  gentlemen, 
went  into  the  manufacturing  districts  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  &c- 
tory  legislation,  and  making  observatioDS 
upon  the  factory  population.  Mr.  Senior 
wrote  a  letter  dated  the  28th  March,  1837, 
to  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  to  the  following 
effect:— 

<<  Under  the  present  law,  no  mill  in  whidi 
persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  are  em- 
ployed (and,  therefore,  scarcely  any  mill  at 
all),  can  be  worked  more  than  eleven  and  a 
half  hours  a-day,  that  is  twelve  hours  for  five 
days  in  a  week,  and  nine  on  Saturday.  The 
following  analysis  will  show  that  in  a  mill  so 
worked  the  whole  net  profit  is  derived  from 
the  last  hour.  I  will  suppose  a  manufacturer 
of  100,000f.— 80,000/.  in  his  mill  and  ma- 
chinery, and  20,000/.  in  raw  material  and 
wages.  The  annual  return  of  that  mill,  sap- 
posing  the  capital  to  be  turned  once  a  year, 
and  gross  profits  to  he  15  per  cent.,  ought  to 
be  goods  worth  115,000/.  produced  by  the 
constant  conversion  and  re-conversion  of  the 
20,000/.  circulating  capital,  from  money  into 
goods  and  from  goods  into  money,  in  periods 
of  rather  more  than  two  months.  Of  this 
115,000/.,  each  of  the  23  half  hours  of  woik 
produces  5-115ths,  or  l-23rd.  Of  these  23- 
23rd8  (constituting  the  whole  115,000/.)  20, 
that  is  to  say,  100,000/.  out  of  the  115/XK>/., 
simply  replace  the  capital — l-23rd  (or  5|000/. 
out  of  the  1 15,000/.)  makes  up  for  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  mill  and  machinery.  The  re- 
maining 2-23rd8,  the  last  two  of  the  twenty- 
three  half  hours  of  e^ery  day,  produce  the  net 
profit  of  1 0  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  (prices  re- 
maining the  same),  the  factory  could  be  kept 
at  work  thirteen  hours  instead  of  eleven  and  a 
half,  by  an  addition  of  about  2,600/.  to  the 
circulating  capital,  the  net  profit  would  be 
more  than  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  hours  of  working  were  reduced  by  one 
hour  per  day  (prices  remainins  the  same),  net 
profit  "Would  be  destroyed;  if  they  were  re- 
duced by  an  hour  and  a  half,  even  gross  profit 
would  be  destroyed.  The  circulating  capital 
would  be  replaced,  but  there  would  be  no 
fund  to  compensate  the  progressive  deteriora^ 
tion  of  the  nxed  capital." 

It  was  (dear  that  this  principle  of  Mr. 
Senior's  was  sound,  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  consider  it  carefully  they  would  find 
it  indisputable.  The  House  would  conni- 
der  whether  they  would  not,  as  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  expressed  it,  be  affecting 
the  safety  and  stability  of  the  great  slapk 
manufactures,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  legislating  humanely  for  the 
working  classes,  whUe,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  result  would  be  that  by  the  depreciation 
of  manufactures,  the  greatest  possible  in* 
jury  would  be  inflicted  upon  theoperativeB. 
Tb«  noble  Locd  bad  made  a  statement 
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which  had  caused  flome  surprue  relative  to 
the  numher  of  miles  a  pieoer  would  have 
to  travel  in  a  factory,  and  had  put  forward 
calculations  made  by  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician. Butthenohle  Lord's  mathematician 
had  theorized  upon  paper  only,  while  he 
(Mr.  Gibson)  had  a  statement  made  from 
actual  counting  and  measurement  of  the 
numher  of  steps  made  by  a  piecer.  The 
same  calculation  and  measurement  had 
been  made  by  several  persons  without  con- 
cert, and  they  had  all  arrived  at  nearly  the 
same  result,  which,  however,  was  very  dif- 
ferent to  that  which  had  been  come  to 
by  the  mathematician  quoted  by  the  noble 
Lord«  It  was  found  that  on  a  full  day's 
work  of  twelve  hours,  the  average  number 
of  miles  traversed  was  not  thirty-seven, 
but  eight.   The  following  was  the  passage : 

''We  caused,  therefore,  the  number  of  steps 
made  by  the  piecers  to  be  counted,  in  a  va- 
riety of  mills,  spioniiig  every  variety  of  yarn, 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest  numbers.  As 
the  experiment  was  tried  by  different  people  in 
Hyde,  Stayleybridge,  Manchester,  Lancaster, 
Bolton,  and  other  places,  without  any  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  the  general  uniform- 
ity of  result  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
accuracy." 

With  regard  to  the  old  persons,  the  same 
gentleman  who  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  assured  him  (Mr. 
Milner  Gibson)  that  he  had  on  his  own 
mill  persons  who  had  been  in  his  employ 
for  forty  years ;  and  that  some  of  the  old- 
est persons  he  knew  of  in  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  factorv  operatives.  The 
noble  Lord  would,  he  hoped,  consider 
whether  shortness  of  life  might  not  be 
attributable  to  other  causes  than  factory 
labour,  and  whether  other  influences  con- 
nected with  all  large  towns  had  not  their 
share  in  producing  the  efiect.  In  Man- 
chester, and  other  large  manufacturing 
towns,  it  would  be  found  that  the  evil  was 
attributable  to  other  causes  than  factory 
labour,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  operatives 
themselves  were  the  healthiest  portion  of 
the  population  of  those  towns.  Habits  of 
dissipation  and  other  causes  were  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  he  thought  that  the  noble 
L)rd  had  overrated  the  influence  of  factory 
labour  in  producing  disease  and  shortness 
of  life.  He  should  be  sorry  to  give  expres- 
sion to  any  heat  on  this  matter,  but  he 
must  complain  of  the  noble  Lord  in  one 
reqwct.  While  the  noble  Lord  was  de- 
picting all  the  sufferings  and  evils  endured 
by  the  unprotected  poor  in  the  factory 
districts— while  he  dwelt  upon  the  total 


absence  of  all  domestic  comforts  to  the 
men,  from  the  necessity  of  their  wives 
labouring  at  unreasonable  hours  — and 
while  he  spoke  of  mothers  dosing  their 
children  with  opium,  that  they  might 
themselves  attend  at  the  mills— while  the 
noble  Ix>rd  was  urging  these  points,  did  it 
never  occur  to  him  to  ask  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  this  sacrifice  of  the  domestic 
affections?  How  could  the  noble  Lord 
reconcile  the  two  courses  he  was  himself 
pursuing — that  of  lamenting  the  necessity 
of  the  people  to  undergo  all  this  protracted 
toil  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
he  espoused  a  law  which  limited  the  field, 
and  consequently  diminished  the  remunera- 
tion of  labour?  But  the  description  of 
the  poor  man  was  not  a  new  one.  Mr. 
Homer  had  long  since  spoken  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  this  country  as  little 
better  than  serfs.  He  said  that  a  labourer 
could  not  be  considered  a  free  man,  because 
he  had  not  the  free  disposal  of  his  labour. 
Had  the  Legislature  done  anything  to  put 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  this  evil?  He 
Mr.  Gibson)  was  prepared  to  do  so.  It 
was  not  he  who  hesitated ;  it  was  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire. 
He  (Mr.  M.  Gibson)  was  for  increasing  the 
field  of  employment,  so  that  the  labouring 
population  might  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  not  be  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  working  for  such  protracted  hours. 
That  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  right  way 
in  which  the  evil  complained  of  by  the 
noble  Lord  should  be  cured.  He  con- 
fessed, when  he  found  hon.  Members  com- 
ing forward  in  that  House,  and  expressing 
such  great  sympathy  for  the  labouring 
classes,  he  was  not  quite  ready  to  give 
them  credit  for  sincerity  on  finding  them, 
at  the  same  time,  so  reluctant  in  making 
the  least  sacrifices  on  their  own  parts,  in 
order  to  afford  the  people  the  enjoyment 
and  advantage  of  a  tred  market  for  their 
labour.  Nothing  was  so  easy  as  to  sympa- 
thise and  be  generous  at  the  expense  of 
others.  If  the  landed  gentry  really  wished 
to  gain  credit  for  Uie  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  for  a  desire  to  place  the  la- 
bourer in  a  better  condition  than  he  was  in 
at  present,  they  should  come  forward  in  a 
truly  liberal  spirit,  and  at  once  consent 
to  a  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  They  should 
do  their  utmost  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
exertions  of  industry  by  widening  the  field 
of  manual  employment.  With  regard  to 
the  labour  of  children,  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  alluded,  many  of  the  evils  which 
children  were  formerly  liaUe   to,    were 
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twelve^  the  proposition  had,  he  was  in-    went  >*^ 

formed,  been  received  cheerfully  by  the    t^ 

master  manufacturers,  although  he  m**' 

admit  without  a  full  recognitin-  ^^^ 

principle  of  interfering  with  ) 

aeemed  to  be  adopted  by  mp 

hers.     With  regard  to  th 

the  noble  Lord,  he  cor*         ,    v'r./^t^/i^/^rlie  transported  than  go 

within  his  knowledge  a^       ,     '">V>r:;^^/^      As  the  House  had  had  a   very 

masters  or  operatives.  ^    /-v^^i^^f^^^'f/^'n^"!  PJcture  drawn  of  the  people  em- 

business  to  ascertam       ^     v  *^>^i?K/pioyed  in  factories,  he  would  just  itrfer  to 

'**'-  ^  I  what  Mr.  Senior,  an  inspector  of  factories, 
said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Senior,  was  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  unbiassed  witness.  He 
was  not  a  manufacturer;  but  was  a  sci- 
entific man.     His-  words  were  :— 

"  The  general  impression  on  us  all  as  to  the 
eflects  of  factory  labour  has  been  unexpectedly 
favourable.  The  factory  workpeople  in  thecoun- 
try  districts  are  the  plumpest,  best  clothed ,  and 
healthiest  looking  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  giils  especi- 
ally are  far  more  good  looking  (and  good 
looks  are  fair  evidence  of  health  and  spirits)^ 
than  the  daughters  of  agricultural  labourers. 
The  wages  earned  per  family  are  more  than 
double  those  of  the  south.  We  examined  at 
Egerton  three  of  the  Blidlow  pauper  migrants. 
Being  fresh  to  the  trade  they  cannot  be  very 
expert,  yet  one  family  earned  1^.  191.  6c/.; 
another,  2/.  13s.  6d.;  and  the  other  iL  lOs. 
per  week.  At  Hyde  we  saw  another.  They 
bad  six  children  under  thirteen,  and  yet  the 
earnings  of  the  father  and  two  elder  chil- 
dren were  .30<.  a  week.  All  these  fami- 
lies  live  in  houses  to  which  a  Gloucester- 
shire cottage  would  be  a  mere  outhouse. 
And  not  only  are  factory  wages  high,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  the  employment  is 
constant.  Nothing  can  exceed  tne  absurdity 
of  the  lamentation  over  the  children  crowded 
in  factories.  Crowding  in  a  factory  is  physi- 
cally impossible.  Bailey's  weaving  room, 
covering  an  acre  of  ground,  bad  not  space 
among  the  looms  for  more  than  170  persons.'* 

He  only  read  this  to  show  that  the  fac- 
tory population  was  not  in  so  destitute  a 
condition  as  represented  by  the  noble  Lotd. 
If  they  would  by  their  laws  make  the  sys- 
tem of  competition  so  severe,  as  to  impose 
-the  necessity  on  the  working  classes  to 
work  themselves  almost  to  death,  to  obtain 
the  means  for  a  bare  subsistence,  What 
right  had  they  to  complain  of  the  evils 
that  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  sudi  a 
state  of  things  ?  But  that  competition 
must  necessarily  result  from  the  present 
system  of  legislation.  Labour  it  was  true, 
was  the  condition  of  eustenoe  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  all  coun- 
tries. But  what  they  had  to  con^der 
more  seriously  in  the  present  case  was  not 


Zu^'llrdBte  in 

W^'SSJ^r*^  to  factories.  The  case 
Mf^  %vofig  "^^"^^  employed  by  milU- 
If  ^^  J^jre«»-makeBi  most  promtnently 
flfj*  ^Zs  ^^  *^  notice.  Nay>  if  the  sys* 
-re^/inquisition  wens  to  be  thoroughly 
^•td  ^^»  ^®  knew  not  a  more  likely  case 
e^^^xgBi^on  than  that  which  might  be 
fo^  'j^hed  by  the  large  establishment  in 
pjli^tfrtg-h^se-square.  Inspectors  might 
T^f  be  appointed  to  inquire  how  many 
Lrsond  were  employed  in  carrying  on  that 
Ceat  concern,  and  how  many  hours  they 
laboured.  By  following  up  the  principle, 
many  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
present  measure  might  become  liable  to  a 
supervision  and  examitiation  such  bs  they 
would,  he  believed,  be  very  unwilling  to 
submit  to.  It  was  his  impression  that  the 
end  of  this  system  of  inspectirin  would  be 
to  compel  them  to  retrace  their  ftteps,  and 
adopt  the  sounder  principle  of  giting  the 
labouring  population  the  power  of  taking 
care  of  ttiemselves.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  fbr  Newark  (Lord  John  Manners), 
visited  the  manufacturing  districts  last 
year.  If  the  noble  Lord  were  present  he 
(Mr.  M.  Otbsoii)  hoped  he  would  tell  the 
House  what  he  witnessed,  and  what  was 
the  result  of  his  own  observation.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  say,  that  he 
found  things  better  than  he  expected. 
Whatever  evih  might  be  Ascribed  to  the 
drawing  labourers  from  the  agricultural 
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whether  the  lahour  of  the  people  was 
vevere^  but  whether  they  as  legislators 
Krere  justified  •^  coDsideriDg  the  compe- 
itioti  for  labour,  and  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  *^  to  prevent  the  people 
from  working  as  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  work  in  order  to  saU 
isfy  their  own  wants.  If  the  Legislature 
limited  the  period  of  labour  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  while  labourers  on  the  Continent 
worked  twelve  and  fourteen  hours,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  English  labourer  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  John  S,  WorUey  thought  the  object 
of  his  noble  Friend  had  been  misstated: 
he  did  not  propose  to  place  any  restriction 
on  labourers  in  factories ;  he  merely  pro- 
poted  to  apply  a  restriction  to  the  time  of 
labour  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  persons 
employed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
Just  addressed  the  House  had  alluded  briefly 
to  the  Com  Laws.  If  he  abstained  follow- 
ing the  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  topic,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  suppose  that 
he  admitted  or  admired  the  soundness  of 
the  logic  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  (^'*  Hear, 
hear,**'\  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cheer, 
but  they  were  not  warranted  in  the  infer- 
ence that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  into  that 
argument  on  a  fit  occasion.  But  on  the 
preient  question,  he  thought  it  right  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  James  GrabamV  and  to 
separate  it  altogether  from  topics  of  an 
irritating  and  party  nature.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  express  himself  so  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 
It  was  now  eleven  years  since  his  noble 
Friend  first  pressed  this  question  on  the 
attention  of  tne  House.  He  supported  it 
by  such  incontrovertible  facts,  by  such 
circumstances,  and  by  such  strong  proofs, 
as  induced  Parliament  to  depart  from  a 
principle  to  which,  at  all  other  times,  it 
would  be  most  anxious  to  adhere— the 
principle  of  abstinence  from  all  interference 
with  the  disposal  of  labour.  During  the 
eleven  years  the  statute  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  had  given  satisfaction  to  those  con- 
cerned in  its  operation;  and  he  believed, 
that  tf  the  question  were  now  to  be  put  to 
them,  whether  they  thought  that  the  Fac- 
totv  Act  should  exist,  or  whether  the  fac- 
tories should  be  without  any  legal  regu- 
lation at  all,  their  opinion  would  be  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  Bill.  The  real  aim  and  object  of 
bis  noble  Friend  was  not  to  interfere  with 


the  disposal  oflabour  in  fectories,  but  to  bring 
the  duration  of  that  labour  to  such  a  point 
as  might  be  considered  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  unnatural 
state  in  which  labour  was  now  employed 
in  factories.     Male  lahour  was  superseded 
by  the  labour  of  women,  and  adult  labour 
was  superseded  by  the  labour  of  children. 
The  main  objection  to  his  noble  Friend's 
Motion  was,  as  to  the  extreme  danger  there 
was  of  its  working  prejudicially  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  some  plausibility 
in  that  argument ;  but  did  not  the  House 
recollect,  that  precisely  the  same  argument 
was  used  before  the  passing  of  the  existing 
Act?     They  were  always  told,  that    it 
would  ruin  the  rhanufactures  of  this  ooun^ 
try,  and  destroy  their  power  of  competition 
with  foreign  nations.     Still  legislation  did 
take  place,  and  still  English  manufactures 
did  flourish,  and  he  believed  that  the  law 
had  produced  a  good  effect  without  any  in- 
jury to  any  party.     Hence  he  was  disposed 
to  argue  that  they  might  now  venture  to 
take  a  further  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  risk,  he  believed,  would  be  none  if 
it    were    prbperly    taken.      No    danger 
need    be    incurred    either    to    trade    iln- 
dustry,  or  manufactures.    The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said,  that 
this  measure  if  adopted  would  control  adult 
labour.     So  ftit  tts  Wbmeh  were  concerned, 
the  law,  as  it  now  sttk>d,  applied  to  them  ; 
but    it    would    not    aflect    male   adults. 
Another  objection  was  on  the  ground  that, 
by  limiting  the  amoutit  of  human  labour, 
a  great  acceleration  would  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery.    Even  if  that 
were  so,  he  (Mr.  J.  S.  Wortley)  was  not 
aware  that  any  great  injury  would  be  done 
by  it,  because,  in  proportion  as  those  im- 
provements were  introduced,  was  the  proba* 
bility  that  trade  would  extend,  cheapness 
follow,  and  a  greater  demand  in  other 
branches  of  human  labour  be  created.  But, 
even  supposing  the  measure  of  his  noble 
Friend  were  to  restrict  in  some  degree  the 
labour  of  the  people,  still  they  would  not 
be  without  compensation  from  the  effect  it 
would  have  to  lessen  the  duration  of  la- 
bour.   The  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  s^ioke 
also  of  the  r^uction  of  the  amount  of 
wages  as  a  serious  objection  to  this  measure. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Legislature  had  already  been  repeatedly 
told  that  even  were  there  to  be  some  re*- 
duction  in  the  wages,  there  would  still  be 
on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  a  readiness 
to  face  and  encounter  such  a  xHk,  tod  that 
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provided  for  und  protected  agsdnst  liy  the 
present  kw.  Ohildren  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  did  not  undei^  any  of  the  evils 
inentioned  by  the  noble  Lord.  They  were 
protedted  by  the  existing  Factory  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  had  argu^  that  he  must 
legislate  upon  this  matter  by  degrees ;  but 
partial  legislation  had  evils  peculiar  to 
itself.  This  piecemeal  legislation  entailed 
evila  upon  the  people,  which  deserved  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
What  had  been  the  efiect  of  legislation 
upon  the  children  under  the  age  of  ttiirteen 
years  ?  Mr.  Stuart  himself  stated  that  the 
effect  of  the  system  had  been  to  exclude 
children  under  thirteen,  and  they  were  thus 
driven  to  a  worse  description  of  labour. 
And  what  had  been  the  result }  Had  their 
conditi<m(beeii  improved,  or  their  morals 
better  preserved?  On  the  contrary  thou- 
sands of  them  were  picked  up  in  the  streets 
by  the  police.  The  noble  Lord  would  ex** 
perience  great  difficulty  in  carrying  otit  his 
own  pritieiple.  The  reports  before  the 
House,  on  the  condition  of  many  other 
classes  of  the  people,  showed  that  there 
existed  as  great  a  neceteity  for  Parliataieni^ 
ary  interference  in  respect  to  them,  to 
there  did  in  regard  to  factories^  The  case 
of  the  yuung  women  employed  by  milli- 
ners and  drcsA-maken  most  prominently 
pr^setited  itself  to  nodcOb  NBy>  if  the  sys*- 
tern  t>f  inq\)isition  were  to  be  thoroughly 
carried  out,  he  knew  not  a  more  likely  case 
for  investigation  than  that  which  might  be 
furnished  by  the  large  establishment  in 
Printing-house-square.  Inspectors  might 
fairly  hn  appointed  to  inquire  how  many 
persons  were  emfployed  in  carrying  on  that 
great  concern,  and  how  many  hours  they 
laboured.  By  following  up  the  principle, 
many  of  the  stroneest  advocates  of  the 
present  measure  might  become  liable  to  a 
supervision  and  examiviation  such  as  they 
would,  he  believed,  be  very  unwilling  lo 
submit  to.  It  was  his  impression  that  the 
end  of  this  system  of  inspectimi  would  be 
to  compel  them  to  retface  their  steps,  and 
adopt  the  sounder  principle  of  gitit^g  the 
labourine  population  the  power  of  taking 
care  of  ftiemselves.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Newark  (Lord  John  Manners), 
visited  the  manufacturing  districts  last 
year*  If  the  noble  Lord  were  present  he 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  hoped  he  would  tell  the 
Hou)»  what  he  witnessed)  and  what  was 
the  result  of  his  oWti  observation.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  say,  that  he 
found  things  better  than  he  expected. 
Whatever  evils  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
drawing  labourers  from  the  agricultural 


districts,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  those  who  once  came  from  those 
districts,  and  obtained  employment  in  the 
manufocturing  towns,  never  wished  to 
retuVn  to  their  abodes.  He  knew  of  one 
instance  where  a  man  who  had  come  from 
an  agricultural  district,  declared,  that  after 
residing  hi  a  manufacturing  town  he  would 
sooner  be  transported  than  go  back  to  his 
parish.  As  the  House  had  had  a  very 
painful  picture  drawn  of  the  people  em<- 
ployed  in  factories,  he  would  just  refer  to 
what  Mr.  Senior,  an  inspector  of  factories, 
said  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Senior*  was  a 
fair,  impartial,  and  unbiassed  witness.  He 
was  not  a  manufacturer;  but  was  a  set- 
entifie  man.     His"  words  Were  :-— 

"The  general  impression  on  us  all  as  to  the 
effects  of  factory  labour  has  been  unexpectedly 
favourable.  The  factory  workpeople  in  the  coun- 
try districts  are  the  plumpest,  best  clothed^  and 
healthiest  looking  persons  of  the  labouring 
class  that  I  have  e?er  seen.  The  gills  especi* 
ally  are  far  more  good  looking  (and  good 
looks  are  fair  evidence  of  health  and  spintj}| 
than  the  daughters  of  agricultural  labourers. 
The  wages  earned  per  family  are  more  than 
donble  those  of  the  south.  We  examined  at 
Egerton  three  of  the  BHdlow  pauper  migrants. 
Being  fresh  to  the  trade  they  cannot  be  very 
expert^  yet  o^e  family  earned  U,  191.  M, ; 
another^  2/.  13«.  6d.;  and  the  other  iL  tfi9^ 
per  week.  At  Hyde  we  saw  another.  They 
bad  six  children  under  thirteen,  and  yet  the 
earnings  of  the  father  and  two  elder  chil* 
dren  were  30s.  a  week.  All  these  fami- 
lies live  in  houses  to  which  a  Gloucester- 
shire cottage  would  be  a  mere  outhouse. 
And  not  only  are  factory  wages  high,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  the  employment  is 
constant.  Nothmg  can  exceed  tne  absurdity 
of  the  lamentation  over  the  children  crowded 
in  factories.  Crowding  in  a  factory  is  physi* 
cally  impossible.  Bailey's  weaving  room, 
covering  an  acre  of  ground,  had  not  space 
among  the  looms  for  more  than  170  persons.'^ 

He  only  read  this  to  show  that  the  fac* 
tory  population  was  not  in  so  destitute  a 
condition  as  reptesented  by  the  noble  Lord. 
If  they  would  by  their  laws  make  the  sys- 
lem  of  competition  so  severe,  as  to  impose 
^e  necessity  on  the  working  classes  to 
work  themselves  almost  to  deaSi,  to  obtain 
the  means  for  a  bare  subsistence,  What 
right  had  they  to  complain  of  the  evib 
that  must  necessarily  arise  out  of  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  But  that  competition 
must  necestenly  result  from  the  present 
system  of  legislation.  Labour  it  was  true, 
was  the  condition  of  existence  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  all  coun- 
tries. But  what  they  had  to  consider 
more  seriously  in  the  present  case  was  not 
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whether  the  lahour  of  the  people  was 
ievere^  but  whether  they  as  legislatorv 
were  Justified  —  oonsideriog  the  compe* 
tition  for  labour,  and  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  -^  to  prevent  the  people 
from  working  as  long  as  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  work  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy their  own  wants.  If  the  Legislature 
limited  the  period  of  labour  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  while  labourers  on  the  Continent 
worked  twelve  and  fourteen  hours,  how 
was  it  possible  for  the  English  labourer  to 
compete  With  the  foreigner  i 

Mr.  John  S,  Worliey  thought  the  object 
of  his  noble  Friend  had  been  misstated  : 
he  did  not  propose  to  place  any  restriction 
oo  labourers  in  factories ;  he  merely  pro- 
noted  to  apply  a  restriction  to  the  time  of 
labour  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  persons 
employed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
Jusi  addressed  the  House  had  alluded  briefly 
to  the  Com  Laws.  If  he  abstained  follow- 
ing the  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  topic,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  suppose  that 
he  admitted  or  admired  the  soundness  of 
the  logic  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  Q*  Hear, 
hear."']  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  cheer, 
but  they  were  not  warranted  in  the  infer- 
ence that  he  was  afraid  to  enter  into  that 
argument  on  a  fit  occasion.  But  on  the 
present  question,  he  thought  it  right  to 
adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  right  hon. 
Qeatleman  (Sir  James  Gmham),  and  to 
sepArate  it  altogether  from  topics  of  an 
irritating  and  party  nature.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  deep  regret  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  express  himself  so  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend. 
It  was  now  eleven  years  since  his  noble 
Friend  first  pressed  this  question  on  the 
attention  of  the  House.  He  supported  it 
by  such  incontrovertible  facts,  by  such 
circumstances,  and  by  such  strong  proofs, 
as  induced  Parliament  to  depart  from  a 
principle  to  which,  at  all  other  times,  it 
would  be  most  anxious  to  adhere— the 
principle  of  abstinence  from  all  interference 
with  the  disposal  of  labour.  During  the 
eleven  years  the  statute  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  had  given  satisfaction  to  those  con- 
cerned in  its  operation;  and  he  believed, 
that  tf  the  question  were  now  to  be  put  to 
them,  whether  they  thought  that  the  Fac- 

Sr  Act  should  exist,  or  whether  the  fac- 
es should  be  without  any  legal  regu- 
lation at  all,  their  opinion  would  be  de- 
cidedly In  favour  of  the  operation  of  the 
g resent  Bill.  The  real  aim  and  object  of 
iM  noble  Friend  was  not  to  interfere  with 


the  disposal  oflabour  in  factories,  but  to  bring 
the  doration  of  that  labour  to  such  a  point 
as  might  be  considered  fair  and  reasonable. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  unnatural 
state  in  which  labour  was  now  employed 
in  factories.  Male  lahour  was  superseded 
by  the  labour  of  women,  and  adult  labour 
was  superseded  by  the  labour  of  children. 
The  main  objection  to  his  noble  Friend's 
Motion  was,  as  to  the  extreme  danger  thei« 
was  of  its  working  prejudicially  to  the 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
There  might  be,  perhaps,  some  plausibility 
in  that  argument ;  but  did  not  the  House 
recollect,  that  precisely  the  same  argument 
was  used  before  the  passing  of  the  existing 
Act?  They  were  always  told,  that  it 
would  ruin  the  manufactures  of  this  coun^ 
try,  and  destroy  their  power  of  competition 
with  foreign  nations.  Still  legislation  did 
take  place,  and  still  English  tnanufactures 
did  flourish,  and  he  believed  that  the  law 
had  produced  a  good  effect  without  any  in- 
jury to  any  party.  Hence  he  was  disposed 
to  argue  that  they  might  now  venture  to 
take  a  further  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  risk,  he  believed,  would  be  none  if 
it  were  prbperly  taken.  No  danger 
need  be  incurred  either  to  trade  in- 
dustry, or  manXifkctures.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  said,  that 
this  tneasure  if  adopted  would  control  adult 
labour.  8o  fkf  to  wbmeh  were  concerned, 
the  lav^,  as  it  now  stood,  applied  to  them  ; 
but  it  would  not  affect  male  adults. 
Another  nbjection  was  on  the  ground  that, 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  human  labour, 
a  great  acceleration  would  be  given  to  the 
improvement  of  machinery.  Even  if  that 
were  so,  he  (Mr.  J.  S.  Wortley)  was  not 
awaro  that  any  great  injury  would  be  done 
by  it,  because,  in  proportion  as  those  im- 
provements were  introduced,  was  the  proba** 
bility  that  trade  would  extend,  cheapness 
follow,  and  a  greater  demand  in  other 
branches  of  human  labour  be  created.  But, 
even  supposing  the  measuro  of  his  noble 
Friend  were  to  restrict  in  some  degree  the 
labour  of  the  people,  still  they  would  not 
be  without  compensation  from  the  efllect  it 
would  have  to  lessen  the  duration  of  la- 
bour. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
also  of  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
wages  as  a  serious  objection  to  this  measure. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Legislature  had  already  been  repeatedly 
told  that  even  were  there  to  be  some  re^ 
duction  in  the  wages,  there  would  still  be 
on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  a  readiness 
to  face  and  encounter  such  a  risk,  kad  that 
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they  would  think  themselves  repaid  by  the 
relief  they  would  experience  morally  and 
physically,  in  the  curtailment  of  their 
hours  of  labour.  If  the  workpeople  were 
not  opposed  to  this  reduction  of  time,  so 
neither  were  all  those  whose  capital  was 
embarked  in  manufactures.  There  was  a 
large  portion  of  master  manufacturers  who 
were  favourable  to  the  principle  which  his 
noble  Friend  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out. 
Two  years  since  a  petition  was  presented  by 
himself  from  near  300  of  the  mill-owners 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  conviction  that  such  a 
measure  in  no  degree  endangered  the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturers.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  legislation  would  proceed 
further  with  this  restrictive  measure.  Con- 
ndering  the  circumstances  and  the  state  of 
society  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
the  equity  of  the  present  oaim  upon  the 
L^pslature,  he  firmly  believed  that  much 
time  could  not  elapse  before  it  would  feel 
itself  compelled  to  adopt  u  measure  of  this 
nature. 

Mr.  if.  G.  Ward:  No  man  in  this 
House  has  listened  with  deeper  attention 
to  the  noble  Lord  than  myself;  and  cer- 
tainly I  am  bound  to  say,  that  all  my  feel- 
ings and  all  my  sympathies  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  course  which  he  has  proposed. 
But  when  I  come  to  weigh  the  consequences 
of  that  course— -when  f  come  to  look  not 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  one  class  whose 
cause  the  noble  Lord  is  advocating,  but  to 
the  interests  of  the  many  classes  which  this 
measure  would  materially  effect— >!  feel 
that  I  cannot  adopt  the  principle  of  inter- 
ference advocated  by  the  noble  Lord — 
above  all,  to  the  extent  he  would  carry  it, 
without  incurring  the  greatest  possible  re- 
sponsibility as  regarded  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country,  and,  more  especially,  as 
regarded  the  whole  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  have 
listened  to  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  especially  to  the  description  he  gave  of 
the  state  of  degradation  and  misery  which 
existed  among  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  without  wishing 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  ap. 
ply  an  efficient  remedy.  But  will  any  body 
say,  that  this  House  can  apply  a  remedy  ? 
Will  anybody  deny  that  we  may  most  se- 
riously aggravate  the  evils  by  attempting 
to  cure  them  ?  The  argument  of  the  no- 
ble Lord,  if  legitimately  carried  out,  goes 
against  the  system  of  manufactures  by  hu- 
man labour  altogether.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  between  a  twelve  hours'  Bill  and 


a  ten  hours'  Bill,  but  it  is  in  principle  an 
argument  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  system 
of  factory  labour.     The  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  system  would  become  aggravated 
unless  restrained.    Where  is  that  restraint 
to  stop  }     Would  a  ten  hours'  Bill  do  it? 
Would  an  eight  hours'  Bill  do  it  ?     WouU 
any  such  system  cure  those  domestic  evils 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  so  feelingly  com- 
plains?    Will  it  restore  the  mother  to  her 
children,  that  might  enable  her  to  perform 
those  maternal  duties,  the  want  ot  which 
now  exposes  those  children  to  the  evils  of 
idleness,  and  to  all  the  vices  and  immoralides 
that  ensue  from  neglect  ?  Would  it  stop  the 
increase  of  the  people  ?  The  noble  Lord  has 
pointed  out  evils— if  there  be  any  evils- 
arising  from  the  manufacturing  system  al- 
together, and  not  merely  arising  from  the 
time  to  which  the  labour  of  the  workpeople 
extends.  But  if  we  interfere  with  one  class 
of  manufactures,  how  can  we  deny  the  duty 
of  interfering  with  all  ?  And  if  I  can  show 
10,000  worse  cases  than  those  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  pointed  out,  how  can  the 
House  escape  the  difficulty  of  either  in- 
volving itself  in  general  legislation  upon 
the  subject  of  labour,  or  in  the  inconsist- 
ency of  legislating  partially  ?    I  can  show 
among  my  own  constituents  that  there  are 
descriptions  of  labour  which  are  inevitably 
fatal  to  those  engaged  in  them  within  a 
certain  limited  period ;  yet  there  are  per- 
sons who  feel  themselves  forced  into  it, 
and  who  incur  all  the  danger,  for  the  sake 
of  the  immediate  advantages  it  brings  with 
it,  of  death  being  its  almost  certain  result. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  address- 
ed the  House  has  exhorted  Gentlemen  on 
this  ( the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  to 
abstain  from  mixing  up  the  present  ques- 
tion with  any  party  or  irritating  subject. 
It  is  not  because  it  is  a  party  or  irritating 
subject  that  we  are  opposed  to  it.     We 
might  with  the  greatest  ease  turn  this  into 
merely  a  Corn  Law  debate ;  but  we  have 
not  come  to  do  that.     But  when  the  noble 
Lord  proposes  a  most  important  measure 
for  regulating  human  labour,   in  conse- 
quence of  many  evils  which  he  states  to 
result  from  the  excess  of  toil  on  the  part 
of  women  and  children,  I,  without  wishing 
to  mix  the  question  up  with  any  party  or 
irritating  subject;  have  a  right  to  ask  what 
is  the  cause  of  those  evils  which  the  noble 
Lord  wishes  to  remove  ?  What  is  the  cause 
which  obliges  the  people  to  labour  to  this 
excess?     There  is  no  inborn  love  of  work 
within  them.     No  man,  except  from  ne- 
cessity would  devote  himself  to  toil.  Their 
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]ot»  It  it  happens  to  be  cast  in  the  different 
ranks  of  society,  does  not  necessarily  deprive 
them  of  the  loye  of  enjoyment  and  of  lei- 
sure,    I  believe  that  there  is    as  much 
natural  affection  and  as  much  desire  to 
retain    the  woman    in   her   own   proper 
domestic  circle  among  the  working  classes, 
as  there  exists  among  ourselves.     No,  it  is 
not  from  a  difference  of  nature  that  men 
and  women  and  children  toil  during  a  long 
period  of  hours,  but  it  is  necessity  that 
compels  them  to  do  so.  Such  is  the  pressure 
of  that  necessity  upon  the  working  classes, 
more  especially^  that  you  find  men  driven  to 
do  things,  which,  when  we  come  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences,  strikes  us  as  almost 
criminal,  and  as  casting  a  blot  on  the  so- 
cial system;  and  then  it  is  that  we  are 
induced  to  look  to  legislation  as  the  means 
of  affording  some  remedy  for    the   evil. 
Poverty  is  enacted  by  the  law,  and  then 
other  enactments  are  necessary  against  the 
oonsequenoes  which  poverty  compels  men 
to  resort  to!     If  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said,  that  no  allusion  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  Com  Laws,  the  answer  is,  that  by  the 
admission  of  all  parties  they  materially 
affect  the  demand  for  labour.    It  is  upon 
the  permanent  demand  for  labour  that  the 
wages  and  the  comforts  of  the  operative 
classes  depend.    No  doubt,  it  may  be  fairly 
argued,  that  one  class  of  labourers  may  be 
injured  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  said,  that 
even  his  motives  had  been  doubted,  and  I 
thought  it  possible  that  he  might  allude  to 
me ;  and  as  I  never  say  out  of  the  House 
what  I  am  not  ready  to  repeat  in  it,  I  will 
remark  that  much  as  I  admire  the  beautiful 
benevolence  of  his  character,  and  the  touch- 
ing sincerity  of  his  humane  feelings,  yet  I 
see  him  shrink  from  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  question,  and  he  deals,  therefore,  rather 
with  symptoms  than  with  the  disease.  That 
is  my  conviction.     I  do  not  say  that  his 
remedy  will  not  cure  some  evils,  but  I 
believe  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  that  the  first  effect  of  this  Bill 
will  be  produced  upon  wages.     Where  po- 
pulation is  as  redundant  as  ours — ^where 
such  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  ob- 
taining employment,  and  where  at  times, 
there  exists  such  earnest  anxiety  to  procure 
it,  I  believe  that  wages  will  be  the  first 
thing  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  measure.  As 
Mr.  Homer  says,  labour  is  free  in  name,  but 
it  is  not  free  in  fact ;  capitalists  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  it  when  they  want  it,  and  if,  by 
any  means,  you  sharpen  competition,  and 
render  it  necessary  for  the  profitable  car- 
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rying  on  of  their  trade,  that  they  shall  have 
everything  at  the  cheapest  rate,  the  first 
thing  they  will  do  will  be  to  reduce  the 
'  wages  of  those  they  employ.  When  I  am 
called  upon  to  examine  the  question  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  brought  it  before  us,  I  must 
look  not  only  at  what  he  says  but  at  what 
others  have  said.  There  was  a  meeting  the 
other  day  in  Leeds,  and  a  very  enlightened 
and  intelligent  Gentleman,  Dr.  Hook,  the 
vicar  of  Leeds,  gave  his  view  of  a  Ten- 
hours'  Bill,  and  what  did  he  state  were  the 
objects  in  view  ?  If  those  objects,  as  he 
mentioned  them,  could  be  realised,  we 
should  have  nothing  short  of  an  earthly 
Paradise  in  this  country.  Dr.  Hook  wished 
that  women  should  be  released  from  the 
necessity  of  labouring  at  all,  and  this 
would  be  a  most  desirable  condition  of 
things  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  Would 
to  God  that  such  a  blessed  state  of  things 
could  be  created ! 

"  The  business  of  women,"  said  he,  "  is  to 
make  home  happy  and  comfortable  to  roan ; 
after  the  roan  has  earned  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family,  not  by  overworking,  but  by 
such  moderate  labour  as  may  enable  him  to 
prepare  his  own  roind  and  c^ive  instruction  to 
his  children,  he  ought  to  return  to  his  cheerful 
and  contented  fire-side.  These  are  the  objects 
we  have  in  view.** 

We  may  suppose  such  a  state  of  affairs 
in  a  most  prosperous  community,  where'  a 
man  at  the  end  of  his  moderate  day's  la- 
bour shall  be  able  to  repair  to  his  family 
circle  aud  spend  the  evening  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  wife  and  in  the  education  of 
his  children ;  but  I  do  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  world  such  a  condition  of  society 
exists,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has  never 
existed  in  any  part  of  the  history  of  this 
country.  Dr.  Hook  and  Mr.  Oastler  tell 
us  that  a  Ten-hours'  Bill  is  a  panacea  for 
all  evils ;  but  I  will  ask  any  man  whether 
the  noble  Lord  in  his  speech  showed  a 
single  ground  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
measure  now  under  consideration  will  con- 
tribute in  any  degree  to  the  attainment  of 
the  end  in  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  at 
ail  at  length  into  the  question ;  but  I 
oppose  the  Bill  from  a  strong  desire  to 
benefit  the  operative  classes,  and  from  a 
perfect  conviction  that  interference  of  this 
kind  will  be  utterly  fruitless.  No  manu- 
facturer can  carry  on  his  trade  unless  he 
can  obtain  a  remunerative  return  for  his 
capital ;  and  admitting  the  truth  of  what 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  a 
well-regulated  self-interest  is  the  great 
moving  principle  with  the  world,  you  can* 
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not  expect  xnftnufactaren  to  neglect  it.  I 
believe  that  the  House  could  not  enter  upon 
a  task  more  fraught  with  danger  than  to 
make  an  attempt  unduly  to  restrict  the 
hours  of  labour,  since  it  is  founded  upon  a 
false  principle  of  humanity,  which  in  the 
end  is  certain  to  defeat  itself. 

Lord  Francis  EgerUm:  I  shall  preface 
the  few  observations  I  intend  to  make  by 
an  avowal  that  I  mean  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend.  In  my  esti- 
mation he  is  an  object  of  envy  for  the  high 
character  which  his  long,  unwearied,  and 
consistent  exertions  have  earned  for  him 
in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  He  is  the 
more^  an  object  of  envy,  from  the  perfect 
confidence  and  strong  conviction  he  feels 
as  to  the  result  of  the  measure  he  has 
brought  forward.  I  confess,  that  after 
having  listened  to  his  admirable  speech  with 
great  attention,  I  have  not  arrived  at  the 
same  confidence  and  conviction  :  it  is  often 
on  a  balance  of  probabilities,  and  on  a 
balance  of  probabilities  only,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  act ;  and  looking  at  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  the  country,  and  at 
the  laws  triumphantly  passed,  adopting  the 
pinciples  of  interference  with  labour,  I 
have  come  to  the  persuasion,  that  what  is 
now  proposed  will  be  more  efficacious  for 
good,  than  any  other  course  we  could  pur- 
sue. The  observations  of  my  hon.  Frieud, 
the  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  H.  G. 
Ward),  are  liable  to  this  objection,  that  be 
goes  on  the  principle  of  total  non*inter* 
ference.  I  am  aware^  that  some  perM>ns 
of  strong  heads  and  clear  understandings, 
whom  nobody  more  respects  than  I  do, 
have  deprecated  interference  as  bad  polifcical 
economy :  this  principle,  however,  ha«  been 
departed  from,  and  the  question  now  is, 
whether  we  can  revert  to  the  principle,  or 
whether  another  measure  shall  be  added  to 
the  course  of  legislation  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
adopted.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
asks  whether  the  Bill  of  my  noMe  Friend 
would  oUtterate  the  evils  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  manufactures  ? 
I  am  not  aware  that  my  nobie  Friend  has 
declared  any  such  uiMttainable  object.  To 
apply  an  absdute  remedy  to  aU  the  evils 
detailed  by  my  ne^le  Friend  with  so  much 
feeling  and  ability  may  be,  and  very  likely 
is,  impoBsibie ;  bat  surely  it  is  possible  to 
apply  some  mitigation  to  those  evils.  I 
for  one  should  be  glad  if  by  any  proceed- 
ing we  could  prevent  a  woman  from  ever 
entering  a  factory  again ;  I  know  and  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  out  of  the  question, 


bat  at  the  same  thae  it  appears  to  mo  thai 
by  nassmg  a  law  undei  which  a  woman 
shall  be  required  to  stand  only-  a  smaller 
number  of  horns  in  a  factory  instead  of  a 
longer,  you  gain  at  all  events  aometliing, 
if  not  a  material  advantage.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  on  the  authority 
of  a  learned  Friend  of  mine  out  of  the 
House,  has  drawn  what  some  think  a  flat- 
tering picture  of  the  state  and  appeanmce 
of  women,  especially  young  women,  em- 
ployed in  the  factories.    Of  course  their 
appearance  varies  in  different  localities  ; 
but  I  believe  the  statesaent  is,  in  many 
respects,  not  inaccurate*    I  have  mjrself 
bea)  struck  by  the  same  thing  and  in  my 
own  neighbourhood.     I  have  ofien   had 
occasion  to  pass  factories  at  the  time  when 
females  have  come  out  to  take  tfaeur  meals 
by  the  Ade  of  the  publie  road,  and  I  may 
almost  say,  that  I  know  no  prettier  sight. 
Certainly  it  was  not  such  as  to  leA  a 
stranger  to  condemn  the  factory  system; 
but  I   think,  if  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Senior,  had  followed  them  into  their  cot* 
tages,  he  might  not  have  found  his  opinion 
always  confirmed*  Those  who  are  esigaffed 
at  work  preserve  an  appearance  of  hefulh 
and  cheerfulness;  but,  oa  entering  cot- 
tages, with  the  interior  of  whidi  I  an 
somewhat  acquainted,  1  have  seen  girk, 
oRoe  of  great  stteagth  and  beanqr,  who,  at 
a  certain  age,  have  one  by  one  dropped  oat 
of  the  factory.     I  have  aAed  than  whe- 
ther  they  had  anything  to  comj^ain  of  in 
their  treatment,  and  they  have  answered  no 
•^that  they  had  been  weU  treated  bj  their 
master,  who  had  perhaps  risen  from  their 
own  ranks  of  life,  and  was  disposed  to  pay 
them  evwry  due  attention ;  he  was  a  very 
kind  and  considerate  man ;  but  th^  added 
that  they  had  been  unable  to  stand  at 
Work  for  so  many  hours — that  twdvehomt 
had  proved  too  much  for  cbcnr  strengdi^ 
that  their  chests  had  become  aflfected,  and 
that  their  mother  had  theref(»e  bemi  ob- 
%ed  to  take  them  away.    This  was  the 
case  with  two  girls  in  the  mme  family, 
and  I  am  informed  that  it  has  continually 
occurred.    A  passing  observer  is  not  able 
to  jodgec^  the  effects  of  labour  upon yovq; 
penons.    My  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  lor 
Sheffidd,  saysy  that  if  we  pam  this  BiU,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evils  of  other  employments  moreinjarioiisto 
health  than  factories.  I  think  weshonlddosD 
when  we  can ;  and  the  principle  reason 
for  a  Factory  Regulation  BUI  has  been,  tka 
yon  are  able  to  carry  it  into  effi^ct.     1  aoi 
aware  that  the  kbours  periermed  by  iks 
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fark«grincl6n  in  the  town  with  which  my 
hoo.  Frietid  is  connected  isnuxst  destructive 
iA  health.  Others,  who  are  better  ac- 
qaainted  with  the  subject  than  I  am  may 
not  agree  with  me,  hut  I  can  hardly  admit 
the  right  of  a  parent  to  train  np  his  chil- 
dren to  such  an  ooctipation.  In  thi$  in- 
stance, if  it  were  possible,  we  ought  to  apply 
such  remedies  as  can  be  invented,  so  as  to 
enable  those  who  now  die  at  thirty  to  live 
out  the  natural  period  of  existence.  I  ad- 
mit therefore,  the  principle  stated  by  my 
hon.  Friend.  You  ought,  if.  y6u  can,  to 
eitend  your  lei^ation  to  such  cases ;  but 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  stopped  by  the 
impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  end.  My 
riffht  hon.  Friend  the  Secretarv  for  the 
Home  Department  has  opposed  the  Motion 
with  eneat  ability,  and  upon  strong  grounds. 
He  has  stated  what  I  believe  will  most 
probably  be  the  effect  of  the  measure-— the 
diminution  of  wages.  At  first  visionary 
e:(pectations  were  ertt^tained  upon  this 
su^ect,  and  expectations  which  I  think  vi- 
sionary, are  still  entertained.  My  hotl. 
Friend  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so) 
the  Member  for  Oldham  told  us  formerly 
what  passed  between  him  and  a  body  of 
men,  during  the  Chartist  outcry.  He  asked 
them  what  they  wanted,  and  the  answer 
was  that  they  wanted  twelve  hours'  wages 
for  ten  hours'  work.  I  am  afraid  that  this 
may  still  be  oite  of  .the  visionary  expecta- 
tions indol^,  in  connection  wito  the 
Measure  before  the  House;  but  I  thmk 
that  a  dimindtion  of  wages  will  follow.  I 
was  prepared  to  believe  that  this  consider- 
ation had  been  a  good  deal  overlooked  by 
some  <3lt  the  parties  who  desired  the  Bill, 
ttiA  I  am  bound  to  say  that  as  far  as  my 
cwmnunications  have  gone,  I  h^e  been  un- 
deceived upon  that  point.  I  never  met 
with  more  rational  or  xieasonable  men  than 
some  of  those  I  have  seen  upon  this  stibject . 
They  admit  at  once  the  probability  of  a 
reduction  of  wagess ;  but  they  had  balanced 
the  probabilities,  considered  the  evil,  and 
were  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences. 
Ic  is  partly  upon  that  ground  that  I  am 
difltiOMd  to  consider  the  question  in  the 
lignt  I  view  it.  I  admit  that  the  present 
state  of  inteiference  with  factory  laiboor  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  I  am  very  far  from 
thinking  that  any  sweeping  measure,  if  you 
will  have  it,  will  be  any  great  advantage. 
It  is  possible  that  the  necessary  diminution 
of  wages,  bt  the  first  instance,  will  be  mi- 
tigated tr^  additional  activity  and  increased 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  at  the 
end  of  their  day's  work.    1  have  always 


been  told  that  when  the  hours  are  long, 
labour  is  carried  on  inactively  and  heavily, 
and  perhaps  better,  if  not  more,  work  may 
be  turned  out  with  shorter  hours.  If  1  am 
wrong  upon  this  point,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
corrected  by  practical  men.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  has  spoken  of  the 
advantages  factoiy  labourers  in  some  re- 
spects enjoy,  and  Mr.  Senior  supports  this 
opinion ;  but  f  doubt  if  such  be  the  fact  in 
my  own  neighbourhood,  especially  during 
the  depression  arising  out  of  the  state  (k 
the  American  market,  or,  if  you  will,  out 
of  the  Com  Laws.  At  all  events,  I  am  not 
c^  opinion  that  it  can  be  said  that  factory 
labourers  invariably  have  the  advantage: 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  in  a  good  position 
on  agricultural  property,  seems  to  me  to 
have  a  better  chance  of  permanent  employ- 
ment than  a  factory  labourer.  As  to  the 
great  question  iticidentally  introduced,  I  do 
not  wish  at  all  to  dwell  upon  it,  though  I 
admk  (he  right  of  hon.  Members,  if  they 
think  fit,  to  make  this  another  Com  Law 
Debate.  I  do  not,  however,  apprehend 
that  the  discussion  of  this  Bill  will  derive 
any  benefit  frOm  the  introduction  of  so  wide 
a  question,  but  with  the  opinions  held  by 
the  hon.  Members  for  Manchester  and 
Sheffield,  it  would  certainly  be  too  much 
to  expect  that  they  should  not  advert  to  it 
They  most  act  upon  their  own  odnions 
with  respect  to  the  Cora  Laws,  and  I  must 
act  upon  mine,  differing  as  I  do  materially 
from  them  as  to  the  advantages  of  Com  Law 
Repeal.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
fot  me  to  say  more  in  explanation  of  the 
vote  I  shall  give,  and  I  know  that  it  will  be 
feceived  with  ^eat  dissatisfaction  by  some 
Gentlemen  in  the  part  of  the  country  where 
I  live,  from  whom  I  differ  with  great  re- 
gret ;  atid  without  undue  egotism,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  observe  that  I  am  not  liable 
to  the  reproach  Of  being  a  landed  gentle- 
man, standing  up  to  deal  with  other  in- 
terests but  his  own.  If  a  diminution  of 
wages  be  the  consequence  of  this  measure, 
I  Mieve  that  nobody  will  be  more  directly 
sensible  of  the  change  than  I  shall  be; 
even  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  as  far 
as  I  possess  land,  I  am  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  manufacturing  market.  I  have 
therefore  felt,  and  shaS  feel  again,  any 
decrease  of  consumption.  1  have  only  in- 
dulged in  this  reference  in  order  to  rescue 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  being  op- 
posed to  interests  because  they  are  not  my 
own. 

Viscount  Hofwlck  Confessed,  that  since 
he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  io  that 
20  2 
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House,  he  had  never  known  an  occasion 
upon  which  he  had  experienced  so  much 
difficulty  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
vote  he  should  give.  He  saw  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  question  considerations  so 
weighty^  that  it  had  not  been  without 
very  great  hesitation,  indeed,  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  which  he  should 
endeavour  to  state  to  the  House.  On  the 
one  side  it  appeared  that  ten  hours  per  diem 
was  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  labour  to 
require  from  women  and  young  persons ; 
for,  if  to  that  were  added  the  time  con- 
sumed in  going  to  and  from  the  mills, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  meals,  they 
could  not  reckon  less  than  twelve  and 
a  half  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
as  being  taken  up  away  from  their  own 
homes  -^  that  was  even  in  the  event 
of  the  amendment  of  his  noble  Friend 
being  carried.  It  certainly  did  appear 
that  that  was  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
day  to  be  so  occupied  by  women  and  young 
persons.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
perfectly  true,  that  by  agreeing  to  that 
amendment,  wages  might  be  reduced  very 
considerably,  and  the  parties  for  whose 
benefit  this  alteration  was  intended  might 
in  reality  and  in  consequence  be  exposed  to 
very  great  hardships.  He  was  afraid  it 
was  uso  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester, 
that  though  this  Bill  nominally  applied 
only  to  women  and  young  persons,  yet  that 
indirectly  they  were  legislating  for  adults 
of  the  male  sex,  and  that  if  they  prohibited 
young  persons  from  working  more  than  ten 
hours  they  would  render  it  practically  im- 
possible for  the  mills  to  be  kept  going 
beyond  those  hours.  Then  it  was  true  as 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester 
had  also  stated,  that  if  they  adopted  this 
principle  in  one  trade  it  might  be,  with  equal 
advantage,  applied  to  others.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  in  many  other  trades  and 
branches  of  industry  abuses  prevailed  not 
less  to  be  deplored  than  those  then  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House ;  but,  in 
answer  to  that,  he  (Lord  Howick)  would 
remark,  that  the  question  was  not  whether 
they  were  to  establish  a  principle  of  inter- 
ference or  not.  He  quite  felt  that  that 
House  was  not,  perhaps,  very  well  qualified 
to  decide  upon  questions  as  to  the  regulation 
of  labour,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
adopted  the  principle;  for,  whether  he 
voted  for  the  amendment  or  for  the  Bill 
he  equally  took  upon  himself  to  decide 
what  was  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
people    ought   to  be  engaged  in    labour. 


Upon  that  part  of  the  subject  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  the  whole  of  the  ar* 
guments  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  would 
have  been  quite  as  applicable  if  the  question 
had  been  between  twelve  hours  and  four- 
teen, instead  of  between  ten  and  twelve. 
He  apprehended  that  the  question  had 
really  resolved  itself  to  this — ^having  found 
it  necessary  to  interfere,  they  had  only  to 
consider,  knowing  what  they  did  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  human  frame,  and  look- 
ing at  all  the  authorities  that  could  be  ob- 
tained upon  the  subject,  whether  they 
should  establish,  as  the  term  of  labour  in 
factories  for  young  persons,  ten  or  twelve 
hours.  Upon  the  whole,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  him  in  that  shape,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  ten  hours  was  as  much 
as  they  ought,  with  propriety,  to  allow 
He  had  come  to  that  conclusion*  under 
great  apprehension  as  to  what  might  be  the 
result,  and,  after  duly  weighing  the  sub- 
ject, he  did  think  that  the  balance  was  in 
favour  of  shortening  the  long  hours  of 
labour.  The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
had  stated  that,  if  they  took  that  decision 
with  respect  to  factories,  they  should  be 
called  upon  to  carry  the  principle  farther. 
He  was  aware  that  sudi  must  be  the 
case:  for  he  did  think  that  inquiries 
of  late  years  had  established  the  con- 
clusion that  they  could  not  entirely  rely 
upon  the  principle  that  men  were  the 
best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and 
would  always  do  that  which  was  best  for 
themselves.  The  reports  which,  of  late 
years,  they  had  had  from  various  Commis- 
sioners had  shown  that  there  was  great 
need  for  regulation.  It  was  found  that 
great  abuses  existed  both  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  of  labour  exacted,  and  in  other 
matters,  against  which  neither  masters  nor 
workmen  as  individuals  had  practically  any 
power  of  struggling.  In  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing their  profits  particular  persons 
were  sometimes  induced  to  extend  unduly 
the  hours  of  labour  or  to  introduce  some 
other  objectionable  mode  of  carrying  on 
their  business,  by  doing  so  they  obtained  so 
great  an  advantage  over  their  competitors, 
that  the  latter  were  in  self-defence  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  example  that  had  been 
set,  and  thus  abuses  became  established, 
which  the  great  majority  of  those  carrying 
on  particular  branches  of  trade  might  de- 
plore, but  none  acting  singly  could  venture 
to  abandon.  This  he  thought  a  very  serious 
evil.  Its  origin  was  intense  competition, 
aqi  they   could  not   hope  effectually  tp 
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remedy  the  evil  unless  by  some  means  or 
other  they  could  diminish  that  intensity  of 
oompetitioD  which  was  now  animating  the 
capitalist  and  the  workman.     That  could 
only  be  effected  by  enlarging  the  field  of 
their  employment,  by  breaking  down  those 
artificial  burriers  and  restrictions  by  which 
it  was  now  hedged  in  and  confined.     Un- 
less they  were  prepared  to  do  that,  they 
must    expect    to    see    that    intensity    of 
competition  which  he  (Lord  Howick)  be- 
lieved to  be  the  origin  of  the  whole  of  the 
evil,  become  daily  greater  and  greater.  He 
feared  he  could  not  expect  that  Parliament 
would  now,  (though  ultimately  no  doubt 
they  would)  consent  to  adopt  the  step  which 
was  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evil; 
but  it  did  not  follow  though  they  could 
not  remove  the  evil  altogether  that  they 
might  not  do  something  to  palliate  it ;  and 
it  certainly  did  appear  to  him  that,  in  the 
absence  of   that    more    complete  remedy 
which  he  should  wish  to  see  applied,   it 
might  be  advisable  to  take  measures  to 
check  the  abuses  which  under  the  stimulus 
of  intense   competition   did  arise    in  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  certain  great  ma- 
nufacturing   branches   of    our    industry. 
With  that  view  he  was  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  adoption  of  that    measure,    and, 
adopting   that    measure,    he    thought    it 
would    be    more    perfect    in    the    shape 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  than 
in    the  shape    proposed   by   Her    Majes- 
ty's Government.    At  the  same  time  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  this  discus- 
sion,  and  every  similar  discussion  made  him 
feel  more  and  more  painfully  how  incom- 
petent that  House  was  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  questions  of  that  description,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  in  adopting 
that  Bill  they  were  recognising  principles 
which  they  ought  to  carry  out  further.     It 
at  least  deserved  the  consideration  of  Gen- 
tleman upon  both  sides  of  the  House  whe- 
ther they  might  not,  to  a  certain  degree, 
meet  the  difficulty  which  they  experienced 
of  introducing  the  necessary  regulations 
with  regard  to  trade,  and  do  something  by 
which  the  parties  interested  should  them- 
selves choose  the  regulations  which  were 
required.     It  did  not  appear  to  him  alto- 
gether impossible  to  form  some  body  in 
which  the  interests  both  of  the  masters  and 
of  the  men  should  be  represented,  which 
should  have  authority  to  frame  regulations 
for  cairying  on  those  branches  of  industry 
which  ParUament  was  confessedly  incap- 
able of  itself  framing  with  advantage.  The 
guilds  and  corporate  tiadea  in  the  Middle 


Ages  possessed  a  power  of  that  kind,  and 
though    in    the   sequel,    no  doubt,    they 
became  liable  *to  great  abuse,  they  were 
in  the  outset  of  great  advantage  in  encou- 
raging the  first  seeds  of  trade  and  civiliza- 
tion.   Similar  bodies  he  believed  might  now 
be  created  with  advantage,  proper  precau  tions 
being  taken  to  guard  against  their  degenerat- 
ing into  a  mischievous  monopoly,  while  a 
power  might  be  committed  to  .their  hands 
for  making  regulations  upon  this  subject. 
He  was  the  more  impressed  with  this  idea 
when  he  saw  how  the  trades'  unions  had 
flourished  in  this  country,  and  had  main- 
tained themselves  even  in  spite  of  severe 
laws  against  them,  as  well  as  when  those 
laws  were  relaxed.     That  fact  seemed  to 
his  mind  to  afibrd  no  slight   ground  for 
concluding  that  they  had  arisen  out  of  a 
necessity  for  some  system  of  organization 
of  those  trades  and  branches  of  industry ; 
and  it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if  for  these 
unions  not  recognized,  though  veiy  properly 
no  longer  prohibited  by  the  law,  and  exercis- 
ing a  power  really  resting  upou  intimida- 
tion^  they  could  substitute  corporate  bodies, 
having  a  legal  authority,  and  composed  not 
exclusively  of  one  class,  but  of  the  two  classes 
of  the  employed  and  their  employers.  Some 
such  bodies  might  he  thought  be  formed,  all 
together,  bodies  whose  powers  should  be 
strictly  defined  and  regulated,  and  in  which 
not  only  the  working  classes,  but  their  em- 
ployers should  have  a  share  of  authority ; 
the  whole  to  be  placed  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Crown.      Though  this  Bill 
might  pass  into  a  law,  he   trusted  that, 
with  reference  to  the  future,  some  organi- 
zation of  the  kind  he  had  alluded  to  might 
be  adopted,  by  which  without  bringing  be- 
fore Parliament  details  with  which  it  was 
unfit  to  deal,  regulations  might  be  made  not 
only  with  rega^  to  factory  labour,  but  that 
of  other  trades  also ;  the  subject  was  import- 
ant, and  he  hoped  would  receive  the  serious 
consideration    of   some   Gentlemen  more 
able  than  himself  to  come  to  a  practical 
conclusion  upon  the  question,  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  by  some  such  means 
as  he  had  suggested,  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties of  regulating  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
some  of  the  great  branches  of  industry  in 
this  country. 

Viscount  Sandon  would  trouble  the 
House  with  only  a  remark  or  two.  Soma 
hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  ascribe  the 
whole  difficulty  of  this  subject  to  the  want 
of  free  trade  in  corn.  But  other  countries, 
such  as  Prussia  and  the  United  Sutesi 
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which  had  no  Com  Laws  to  complain  of> 
were  just  as  much  compelled  to  protect  the 
working  population  as  we  were,  against  the 
infliction  of  bng  hours.  Agun,  this  very 
question  of  the  limitation  of  factory  labour 
to  ten  and  a  half  hours  was  proposedin  1815, 
by  the  late  Sir  E.  Peel,  a  Gentleman  com- 
petent  to  the  subject  beyond  all  others,  be- 
fore the  present  Com  Laws  were  enacted, 
or  at  least  had  come  into  operation.  Best* 
ing  on  these  two  simple  facts^  he  thought 
it  was  impossible  for  those  who  resisted 
legislation  upon  this  subject  to  say  that 
the  evib  to  be  remedied  were  caused  by 
the  absence  of  free-trade  in  com.  He  con- 
ceived the  course  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend  was  an  experimental  one>  but  there 
was  great  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  be 
suco^ul.  He  believed  that  with  some  of 
the  great  manufacturers  of  this  country  the 
principle  of  this  Bill  had  been  in  favour  for 
some  time  past.  In  Leeds  he  believed 
many  manufacturers  never  worked  more 
than  eleven  hours  even  now,  while  their 
neighbours  worked  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours;  still  the  manufacturers  of  Leeds 
were  able  to  compete  with  their  rivals.  His 
belief  was,  that  the  Bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  equalizing  labour,  so  that  instead 
of  working  by  fits  and  starts,  the  labour 
would  be  extended  over  the  whole  year. 
That  would  be  of  an  immense  benefit  to 
the  factory  labourers.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  them  to  get  only  129.  a*week  regu- 
larly, than  to  earn  ISs.  and  18s.  now  and 
then.  Their  houses  and  families  would  be 
hetter  provided  for  and  made  more  com- 
fortable, while  they  would  not  have  ao  much 
idle  dme  to  visit  Uie  alehouse  at  one  time, 
nor  would  they  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren be  overworked  at  another.  What  he 
wished  to  see  was  the  workers  in  factories 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
hours  as  all  other  workers.  The  agrienl- 
turists  might  be  taunted  because  their  la- 
bourers were  not  better  paid,  but  not  that 
they  were  overworked.  The  women  went 
home  an  hour  earlier  than  the  men,  and 
came  later  to  work.  The  hours  of  labour 
for  men  were  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  six  in  the  evening,  excqjt  in  harvest 
time,  when  extraocdinary  exertion  became 
necessary.  They  only  asked  for  legislation 
in  favour  of  women  and  children,  and  they 
had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  labour 
of  others,  but,  if  the  effect  of  this  measure 
should  incidentally  be  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour  to  the  adult  man*  he  should 
not  regret  it.  The  House  should  reooUect 
that  they  were  dealing  not  with  the  ill-paid 


weaver,  but  with  the  well-fiaid  aptnoer, 
whose  wages  could  better  bear  some  reduc- 
tion if  neoeasary  for  this  great  impiorement 
in  their  condition.  He  beUeved  that  tbe  na- 
nufactorers  themselves  would  not  sufier  by 
this  reduction ;  many,  no  doubt«  were  a^ 
prehcnsive  of  the  effects ;  uthov  not.  A 
few  in  favour  should  outweigh  many  appre- 
hensive,— their  work  would  be  better  done. 
All  men  were  ^prehensive  of  the  effect  of 
changes  forced  upon  them  in  their  own  bu- 
siness. Let  them  remember  the  aUnns 
expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tariff.  Yet 
how  much  of  that  alarm  proved  to  be  ill- 
founded.  He  thought  It  most  desirable  for 
the  House  to  come  at  once  to  a  final  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  which  had  been 
long  agitated,  and  would  never  cease  to  be 
agitated,  for  the  working  men  could  not 
be  ins^sible  to  what  was  due  to  their  wives 
and  children.  It  was  an  agitation,  which 
in  its  nature  could  never  cease  and  never 
ought  to  cease.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
render  the  extension  of  our  manufacturing 
system  compatible,  as  it  might  be,  with  the 
best  interests  of  order,  society  and  rdigion. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  go 
the  length  of  the  noble  Lmd,  the  Memto: 
for  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Bright  said,  it  is  with  unfeigned 
reluctance  that  I  rise  to  speak,  having  so 
recently  addressed  the  House  at  some 
length,  but  being  intimately  connected 
with  the  branch  of  industry  which  is  af- 
fected by  the  proposition  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  having  lived  all  my  life 
among  the  population  most  interested  in 
this  Bill,  and  having  listened  most  atten- 
tively for  more  than  two  hours  to  tbe 
speech  of  tbe  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire,  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  now  under  discus- 
sion. I  have  listened  to  that  speech  with- 
out much  surprise,  because  I  have  heard 
or  read  the  same  speech,  or  one  very  like 
it,  on  former  occasions,  and  I  did  not 
supposetbat  any  material  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Loid. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  he  has 
taken  a  one-sided  view,  a  most  unjust  and 
unfair  view  of  the  question ;  it  may  not 
be  intentionally,  but  still  a  view  which 
cannot  be  borne  out  by  facts;  a  view, 
moreover,  which  iactory  inspectors  and 
their  reports  will  not  oorroboratei  and  one 
which,  if  it  infiueooe  the  decision  of  this 
House,  will  be  most  prejudicial  to  that 
very  class  whicb  tbe  noUe  Lord  inteoda 
to  scrfe*    Tbe  right  boo,  Banmeti  the 
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SecT^ary  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
iSy  I  presume,  the  promoter  of  this  Bill, 
should  ha?e  gif  en  the  House  some  reason 
for  the  introduction  of  a  new  Factory 
Bill.  No  such  reason  has  yet  been  gifen, 
and  I  am  al  a  loss  to  discover  any  grounds 
on  which  it  can  with  fairness  be  asserted 
that  the  Bill  now  in  operation  has  failed 
in  Its  effect.  I  know  tne  inspectors  affirm 
that  it  cannot  be  fully  carried  out.  Every 
body  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  manu« 
factories  of  the  North,  knew  when  it  was 
passed  that  it  could  not  be  fully  carried 
out ;  and  the  proposition  now  made,  is  to 
render  this  impracticable  Act  more  strin- 
gent. In  a  trade  so  extensive,  employ- 
ing so  many  people,  carried  on  under 
circumstances  ever  varying,  no  Act  of 
Parliament  interfering  with  the  minute 
details  of  its  management,  can  ever  be 
fully  carried  out.  I  am  not  one  who  will 
wirenture  to  say  that  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  this  country  are  a  paradise ; 
1  believe  there  are  in  those  districts  evils 
great  and  serious ;  but  whatever  evils  do 
there  exist  are  referable  to  other  causes 
than  to  the  existence  of  factories  and  long 
chimnies.  Most  of  the  statements  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  read,  would  be  just  as 
applicable  to  Birmingham,  or  to  this  me- 
tropolis, as  to  the  northern  districts ;  and 
as  he  read  them  over,  with  respect  to  the 
ignorance  and  intemperance  of  the  people, 
the  disobedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents, the  sufferings  of  mothers,  and  the 
privations  which  the  children  endure,  I 
felt  that  there  was  scarcely  a  complaint 
which  has  been  made  against  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, which  might  not  be  urged  with  at 
least  as  much  force  against  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  population  of  every  large 
city  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But 
amoni;  the  population  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  where  towns  are  so  nu- 
merous as  almost  to  touch  each  other, 
these  evils  are  more  observable  than  in  a 
population  less  densely  crowded  together. 
I  can  prove,  however,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  as  one-sided  as  the  noble  Lord,  I 
can  prove  from  authorities,  which  are  at 
least  as  worthy  of  attention  as  his,  the 
rery  reverse  in  many  respects  of  what  he 
has  stated  as  the  true  state  of  those  dis- 
tricts. Now  the  Committee  will  bear  in 
mind  that  a  large  portion  of  the  documents 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  quoted,  have 
seitber  dates  nor  names.  I  can  give  dates 
md  nam^  and  I  feel  confident  that  the 


authorities  I  shall  cite  are  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attention.  1  must  go  over  the 
grounds  of  complaint  which  the  noble 
liord  has  urged,  and  although  I  may  run 
the  risk  of  l^ing  a  little  tedious,  yet  con- 
sidering that  for  two  hours  or  more  I  have 
listened  to  the  charges  which  he  has 
made,  I  do  think  that,  connected  as  I 
am  most  intimately  with  the  population 
and  the  district  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  alluded,  I  have  a  right  to  an  audience 
for  the  counter-statement  which  I  have  to 
make.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  health 
of  the  persons  employed,  and  I  will  speak 
more  particularly  oi  the  Cotton  trade, 
with  which  I  am  more  immediately  con- 
nected, Mr.  Harrison,  the  inspecting  sur- 
geon for  Preston  says  :•—• 

"  I  have  made  very  particular  inquiries  re- 
specting the  health  of  every  child  whom  I  have 
examined,  and  I  find  that  the  average  annual 
sickness  of  each  child  is  not  more  than  four 
days ;  at  least  not  more  than  four  days  are 
lost  by  each  child  in  a  year  in  consequence  of 
sickness.  This  includes  disorders  of  every 
kind,  for  the  most  part  induced  by  causes 
wholly  unconnected  with  factory  labour.  I 
have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  so  little 
sickness  which  can  fairly  be  attributed  to  mill 
work.  I  have  met  with  very  few  children  who 
have  suffered  from  injuries  occasioned  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  protection,  especially  in  new 
factories,  is  now  so  complete,  that  accidents 
will,  I  doubt  not,  speedily  become  rare.  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  instance,  oat  of 
1,656  children  whom  I  examined,  of  defor- 
mity, that  is  referable  to  factory  labour.  It 
must  be  {admitted  that  factory  childr^i  do  not 
present  the  same  blooming,  robust  appearance, 
as  is  witnessed  among  children  who  labour  in 
the  open  air;  but  I  question  if  they  are  not 
more  exempt  from  acute  disease,  and  do  not, 
on  the  whole,  suffer  less  sickness  than  those 
who  are  regarded  as  having  more  healthy  em« 
ployments." 

This  was  the  statement  of  a  man  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  inspecting-snr 
geon  in  a  district  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mills,  and  i^  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  criterion  of  the  rest.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  Factory  Report,  page  16, 1  find  the 
following  statement  :-— 

''  In  conclusion,  then,  it  is  proved,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  seventy-two  witnesses  against 
seventeen,  that  the  health  of  those  employed  in 
cotton  mills  is  nowise  inferior  to  that  in  other 
occupations ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  proved  by 
tables  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  a  sick 
club,  and  by  the  more  extensive  tables  of  a 
London  actuary,  that  the  health  of  the  factory 
children  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the  la 
bouring  poor  otherwise  employed." 

From  the  Factory  Inspectors'  Reports 
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in  1834,  I  have  extracted  the  following 
testimony,  and  no  doubt  this  evidence  is 
quite  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  given  this 
year ;  for  from  that  tiooe  to  this  there  has 
been  a  progressive  improvement  in  every- 
thing relating  to  the  management  of  the 
factories  of  the  north  of  England. 

''  The  general  tenor  of  all  the  medical  re- 
ports in  my  possession  coDfirms  Mr.  Harrison's 
view  of  factory  labour  on  the  health  of  the 
younger  branches  of  working  hands.  It  is  de- 
cidedly not  injurious  to  health  or  longevity, 
^  compared  with  other  employments."  Then,  in 
page  51,  Mr.  Saunders  says,  **  It  appears  in 
evidence,  that  of  all  employments  to  which 
children  are  subjected,  those  carried  on  in 
factories  are  amongst  the  least  laborious,  and 
of  all  departments  of  in-door  labour,  amongst 
the  least  unwholesome,"  Mr.  Horner  says, 
*^  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  that  I 
have  not  had  a  single  complaint  laid  before  me, 
eiaher  on  the  part  of  the  masters  against  their 
servants,  or  of  the  servants  against  their  mas- 
ters ;  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  of  any  instance 
of  ill-treatment  of  children,  or  of  injury  to 
their  health  by  their  employment."  Ana  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1834,  speaking  on  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  he  says: — ^And  as 
their  occupation  in  the  mills  is  so  light  as  to 
cause  no  bodily  fatigue,  they  would  pass  their 
eight  hours  there  as  beneficially  as  at  home  ; 
indeed,  in  most  cases,  far  more  so." 

It  was  further  proved  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Factory  Commission,  that  the  height  of 
>  boys  and  girls  employed  in  agriculture, 
whilst  it  exceeds  materially  that  of  those 
employed  in  mines.does  not  sensibly  exceed 
that  of  those  employed  in  mills,  and  it  was 
tried  in  the  case  of  upwards  of  1,000  chil- 
dren. As  to  other  trades,  the  noble  Lord 
alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  milliners  in 
this  metropolis.  I  have  some  extracts 
from  the  Report  with  respect  to  their  con- 
dition, but  at  this  late  hour  I  will  only  de- 
tain the  House  by  reading  a  few  of  them. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  15,000 
young  women  employed  as  milliners  in 
London;  and  I  believe  that  is  about  the 
number  of  young  persons  employed  in  all 
the  factories  under  the  Factory  Act.  That 
Report  says : — 

^<  In  some  of  what  are  considered  the  best 
regulated  establishments,  during  the  fashion- 
able season,  occupying  about  four  months  in 
the  year,  the  regular  hours  of  work  are  fifteen, 
but  on  emergencies,  which  frequently  occur, 
these  hours  extend  to  eighteen.  In  many  estab- 
lishments the  hours  of  work  during  the  sea- 
son are  unlimited,  the  young  women  never 
getting  more  than  six,  often  not  more  than 
four,  sometimes  on^y  three,  and  occasionally 
|ivt  more  than  two  bourS|  for  rest  aad  litep  put 


of  the  twenty-four,  and  very  frequently  they 
work  all  night."  The  Sub-commissioner  says 
— "  Tlie  protracted  labour  described  above  is, 
I  believe,  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
manufacturing  processes,  I  have  looked  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Report  of  the 
Factory  Commission,  and  tliere  is  nothing  in 
the  accounts  of  the  worstK:onducted  hcUmea 
to  be  compared  with  the  facts  elicited  in  the 
present  inquiry.  I  have  also  the  evidence  of 
Sir  James  Ulark,  the  eminent  physician,  who 
says,  ^  1  have  found  the  mode  of  life  of  these 
poor  girls  such  as  no  constitution  could  long 
bear.  Worked  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  twelve  at  night,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  interval  allowed  for  their  meals  io 
close  rooms,  and  passing  the  few  hours  allowed 
for  rest,  in  still  more  close  and  crowded  apart- 
ments— a  mode  of  life  more  completely  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  human  health  can  scarcely  be 
contrived,  and  this  at  a  period  of  hfe  when  ex- 
ercise in  the  open  air,  and  a  due  proportion  of 
rest,  are  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
system."  The  Sub-Commissioner  says-^"  The 
evidence  of  all  parties  establishes  the  fiict  that 
there  is  no  class  of  persons  in  this  country, 
living  by  their  labour,  whose  happiness,  health, 
and  lives,  are  so  unscrupulously  sacrificed  as 
those  of  the  young  dress  makers.  It  may, 
without  exaggeration,  be  stated,  that  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  employed,  there  are 
no  occupations,  with  one  or  two  questionable 
exceptions,  such  as  needle  grinding,  in  which 
so  much  disease  is  produced  as  in  dress-mak- 
ing, or  which  present  so  fearful  a  catalogue  of 
distressing  and  frequently  fatal  maladies." 

The  protracted  hours  of  factory  labour, 
it  has  been  said,  arises  from  the  working 
of  machinery,  and  to  some  extent  that  is 
true  ;  but  here,  where  only  the  needle  and 
thread  are  used,  the  hours  are  longer  than 
in  the  worst-regulated  manufactories  in  the 
north  of  England.  On  my  way  down  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  I  met  a  Gentle- 
man well  known  to  most  of  those  I  am 
now  addressing.  He  communicated  to 
me  a  fact  on  this  painful  subject  which 
has  come  under  his  own  knowledge  withia 
the  present  week.  A  girl,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  with  whom  a  premiam  of 
40/.  had  been  paid  to  a  fashionable  mil- 
liner at  the  West-end,  for  three-years'  ap- 
prenticeship.  has  from  this  day  four  weeks 
only  been  allowed  about  two  hours'  rest  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  A  week  ago  she  worked 
from  two  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning 
to  eight  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning 
without  any  time  of  rest—- a  period  of 
thirty  hours.  This  Gentleman,  who  stood 
in  the  relation  of  guardian  to  the  poor  girl, 
has  taken  her  away  from  her  situation  in 
consequence  of  the  dreadful  cruelty  prac« 
tiled  upon  beri  and  which  was  diQ  i^m. 
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flicted  upon  her  unhappy  companions.  I 
will  not  name  the  Lady  for  whom  the 
dress  was  made,  in  the  making  of  which 
these  poor  creatures  had  worked  for  thirty 
hours;  it  would  be  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  the  House  and  to  her,  and  it 
would  gif  e  pain  to  one  to  whom  I  would  not 
willingly  be  the  cause  of  suffering.  But 
it  is  important  that  you  should  know  that 
these  things  are  so ;  and  however  much 
you  may  be  disposed  to  interfere  with  la- 
bour in  the  Factories,  yet  be  assured  there 
are  circumstances  most  grievous  and  cala- 
mitous which  are  pressing  upon  the  labour- 
ing population  of  this  Kingdom,  and  which 
this  House  will  do  wisely  to  inquire  into. 
There  is  something  even  worse  than  work- 
ing twenty-two  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  or  none  would  submit  to  it — there  is 
such  a  thing  as  starving  to  death,  and  all 
the  horrors  that  arise  from  absolute  want ; 
and  let  not  the  House  suppose  that  if  they 
pass  the  Clause  now  before  them,  they 
will  do  more  than  plaister  over  the  sores 
which  their  own  most  unjust  legislation 
has  created,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
renovate  the  constitution  and  going  to 
the  root  of  the  disease,  which  is  as  well 
known  to  the  Queen's  Ministers,  and 
to  many  hon.  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  House  as  to  the  Gentlemen  by 
whom  I  am  surrounded.  1  come  now 
to  another  part  of  the  question,  to 
another  of  the  fearful  catalogue  of  charges 
brought  against  our  manufacturing  sys- 
tem. The  noble  l^rd  has  drawn  a  terri- 
ble picture  of  the  loss  of  limbs  and  of  life 
in  the  factories.  I  ask  honourable  Mem- 
bers opposite  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
statements  I  am  about  to  make,  for  I  am 
persuaded  that  on  this  subject  the  most 
extraordinary  mis-statements  and  the 
grossest  exaggerations  have  been  received 
for  truth.  The  noble  Lord  has  mentioned 
Mr.  Greg,  and  a  higher  authority  on  these 
questions  cannot  be  appealed  to.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  that  Gentleman, 
from  which  I  will  read  an  extract : — 

^  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  belief 
of  serious  accidents,  much  less  fiatal  ones,  being 
so  common  in  mills,  as  to  justify  special  legis- 
lation, can  have  arisen.  I  believe  it  to  be  not 
only  unfounded  in  foot,  but  contrary  to  every 
body's  experience.  lo  our  own  mill,  at  Quarry 
Bank,  which  has  been  now  in  action  seventy 
years,  and  employs  400  hands,  we  have  never 
had  but  one  single  limb  lost  (and  that  by  play), 
and  not  one  single  life  lost  inside  the  mill, 
whilst  no  less  than  four  fatal  accidents  have 
)ispp«n«dy  in  my  own  recoltectioDi  within 
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twenty  yards  of  the  mill  in  play  hours.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  single  carter  is 
exposed  to  more  danger  Uian  500  persons  in  a 
mill.  I  hold  a  farm  in  liertfordshire,  and  had 
not  been  in  possession  two  years  before  one  of 
my  carters  was  killed.  Indeed,  I  may  truly 
say,  that  upon  my  two  farms,  together  600 
acres,  I  have  bad  as  many  fatal  accidents  in 
three  years,  as  in  all  our  mills,  with  2»000  peo- 
ple employed,  in  all  my  experience." 

The  noble  Lord  has  stated  that  he  could 
bring  from  infirmaries  and  dispensaries 
accounts  to  justify  his  statements.  These 
accounts  are  most  uncertain,  for  they  do 
not  state  how  the  accident  occurred,  but 
only  what  was  the  occupation  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  accident  had  happened. 
Mr.  Greg,  for  instance,  told  me  that  two 
men  who  worked  for  him  had  quarrelled 
at  a  public-house,  and  each  man  had  a  leg 
broken,  and  these  men  were  entered  at  the 
infirmary  as  factory  hands.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Greg,  the  brother  of  the  last  gentleman, 
after  sending  me  some  documents,  says  .-^ 

«  Id  confirmation  of  the  result  to  which  these 
papers  point,  I  may  mention  that  in  my  fiio- 
tory  at  Bury,  we  have  bad  only  two  fatal  acci- 
dents during  the  seventeen  years  it  has  been 
running,  one  of  these  was  our  carter,  who  was 
run  over  by  his  own  cart  on  the  high  road. 
The  other  was  a  dresser,  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  who  was  found  drowned  in  one  of 
the  reservoirs  adjoining  the  mill.  It  is  capable 
of  proof— in  fact,  proofs  have  been  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  that  factory  labour  is  less 
injurious,  and  less  liable  to  accident,  than 
almost  any  other  known.  Forty  people  were 
swamped  in  one  coal  mine  the  other  day :  and 
last  year  more  persons  were  killed  in  one  mo-  - 
roent  in  the  Government  powder  works  at 
Waltham,  than  in  all  the  factories  of  Bolton 
and  Stockport  in  two  years.*' 

Another  letter,  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Barnes, 
of  Bolton,  slates — 

^  Our  establishment  was  commenced  four- 
teen years  ago,  and  we  have  had  no  faul  acci- ' 
dent,  and  but  one  serious  one,  from  a  young 
man's  band  being  so  injured  by  a  main  shaft, 
that  amputation  was  necessary." 

I  have  also  a  Statement  from  Mr.Samnel 
Ashton,  a  large  manufacturer,  and  brother 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  right  hon. 
Bart.  (Sir  J.  Graham)  has  referred.  He ' 
says^  that  from  1819  to  1830,  he  employed ' 
400  hands;  from  1830  to  1835,  900 
hands;  from  1835  to  1844, 1200  hands ; 
and  that  amongst  all  these  no  fatal  acci- 
dent has  occurred  during  the  whole  of 
this  period.  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton  says, 
that  from  1817  to  1824,  he  employed  400 
hiQda;  from  1824  to  1830|  SOOhAnds; 
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from  1830  to  1835,  1200  hands;  and 
from  1836  to  1844, 1400  handt,  aod  that 
in  all  tbia  period  only  two  fatal  accidents 
bad  occurredyooeof  which  was  in  the  case 
of  an  overlooker,  and  neither  of  which 
oo«1d  any  possible  precaution  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietor  have  prevented.  Messrs. 
J.  Howaid  and  Co.  state  that  from  1820 
to  1844,  they  hate  employed  660  hands, 
and  only  one  fatal  accident  bas  oocnrred, 
and  that  in  the  year  1820,  none  since 
then.  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorneley  has  for  many 
years  employed  from  600  ta  ]000persons» 
and  has  bad  no  fatal  accident  in  his  mill, 
hut  has  had  one  carter  killed.  In  the 
concern  with  which  I  am  myself  connected 
and  which  has  been  at  work  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  now  employs  upwards  of  600 
persons,  only  one  accident  has  occurred 
which  terminated  fatally,  and  that  cannot 
fairly  be  charged  upon  machinery,  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  no  other 
serious  accident  has  taken  plaee.  The  re* 
ports  of  the  .coroners  in  the  districts  of 
Manchester  and  Stockport,  fully  bear  out 
these  statements  of  private  individuals. 
From  these  reports,  it  appears,  that  from 
February,  1842,  to  February,  1843,  in  the 
Manchester  district,  not  one  person  has 
been  killed  by  anything  connected  with 
shafting  in  a  mill,  and  only  two  by  machi- 
nery in  factories;  and  in  Stockport, 
during  the  same  period— in  fact,  during 
the  last  two  years—no  person  has  been 
killed  by  machinery,  and  only  one  by 
shafting,  although  this  district  includes 
twenty-eight  townships,  and  is  a  principal 
seat  of  the  cotton  trade.  When  the  House 
considers  how  many  mills  there  are  in  these 
districts,  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons employed  in  them,  I  think  no  Mem* 
ber  can  leave  the  House  this  nisht  with  an 
impression  that  there  are  more  lives  lost  in 
cotton  manufactories  than  in  other  employ* 
ments ;  on  the  contrary,  he  most,  I  feel 
assured,  be  convinced  that  there  are 
fewer,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  party  are  gross  and  un- 
founded exaggerations.  Amongst  carters 
there  are  Air  more  fatal  accidents  than  from 
all  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom.  1 
could  bring  facts  which  no  man  could  dis- 
pute, from  all  the  maoufactoring  districts, 
to  support  these  statements,  and  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  merely  trifling  with  legislation 
to  establish  a  public  prosecutor,  as  is  in- 
tended by  this  Bill,  for  accidents  occur- 
ring in  mills,  when  it  may  be  proved  be* 
youd  dispute,  that,  consitoing  the  nam^ 


hers  employed,  there  is  a  smaller  loss  of 
life  in  them  than  in  any  other  mode  of 
employment  open  to  the  great  mass  of  onr 
popolation.  Now  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  with  more  than  a  single  remark 
about  the  cruelties  which  it  has  been 
alleged  are  practised  by  millowners  on 
their  workpeople,  for  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  charge  must  be  manifest  to  all  who 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect.  la  the  Fac* 
tory  Report,  the  Commissioners  state, 
that,— 

^  To  the  charge  of  cruelty  brought  against 
the  mitl-owners,  they  can  give  the  most  de- 
cided and  unqualified  denial.  It  is  not  only 
not  true,  but  cannot  generally  be  tme.  That 
individual  instances  of  ill-usage  do  occur,  is 
doubtless  true ;  and  they  will  occur  so  long  as 
man  is  actuated  by  human  passions  ;  but  l^ey 
are  exceediogly  rare,  more  rare,  indeed,  than 
in  any  other  occupation  in  which  children  are 
employed." 


It  is  notorious,  that  the  persons 
ployed  in  mills,  and  in  cotton  mills  espe- 
cially, obtain  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
most  others  of  the  operative  classes,  and 
if  they  are  thus  better  paid  they  must  ne-  ^ 
cessariJy  be  more  independent,  and  more 
able  to  resist  aggression  |  and  as  the/ 
work  generally  along  with  their  parents  or 
relations,  they  have  an  additional  security 
against  ill-usage  of  every  desoriptioo. 
The  charge  of  immorality  produced  by 
factory  labour  is  as  groundless  as  that  of 
cruelty  inflicted,  for,  in  page  201  of  the 
Report,  it  is  stated  :-« 

^  As  to  the  immorality  said  to  be  engen- 
dered by  the  factory  system,  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  testimony  goes  to  shew  that  the  cbaiges 
made  against  cotton  factories  on  this  head  are 
calumnies." 

On  a  former  occasion  the  noble  Lord 
brought  a  charge  against  the  character  of 
the  working  population  of  the  town  of 
Leeds.  Were  his  statement  a  fisir  one, 
the  condition  of  that  town  must  be  horn* 
ble  in  the  extreme.  Happily  the  charge 
was  a  most  unfair  one ;  and  in  a  letter 
dated  June  13,  1843,  and  referring  to 
that  charge,  the  then  Mayor  of  Leeds 
says,— 

<*  In  the  appalUng  statement  made  \if  Lord 
Ashley  of  the  degmded  moral  condition  of 
Leeds,  be  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Statbti- 
cal  Report  of  die  Town  Council,  to  shew  bow 
many  juvenile  offenders  were  brought  before 
the  Magistrates  for  the  borough,  and  by  im« 
plication  how  immoral  must  be  the  general 
character  of  society  in  Leeds  and  simihtf  large 
towns.    This  passage  is  an  extract  firom  a 
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Note  frhicb  I  rasrtelf  appended  to  ooe  of  the 
tables  on  '  Crine.'  1  am  weii  acquaited 
wiib  th^  moral  condition  of  tbe  people,  and 
you  bate  my  authority  lor  stating  that  the  in- 
fewnoea  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  that 
paragiaph  are  entirely  unwarrantable.  Thai 
m  a  GoottderaUe  community  like  Leeds  there 
should  be  a  large  nomber  of  young  delin- 
qoeoUf  most  be  at  once  admitted*  Most  of 
them  are  the  chihiien  of  idle  and  profligate 
parents,  who  are  attracted  to  a  large  town  by 
the  various  resources  which  it  offers  to  enable 
them  lo  escape  reguUr  labour.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  working  population  of  the  dis- 
trict. They  pursue  chiefly  a  life  of  vagrancy, 
or  adopt  such  eccentric  modes  of  obtaining  a 
lifelihood  as  serve  only  as  a  covering  for 
various  acts  of  mendicancy  or  petty  theft. 
Their  children  form  no  proportion  of  the  juve- 
nile population  of  the  borough,  nor  of  the  aggre* 
gate  amount  of  children  employed  in  factories. 
To  refer  to  these  unfortunates  as  a  type  of  tbe 
whole  community  of  young  persons^  is  as  ab- 
surd as  it  would  be  to  select  as  specimens  of 
the  physical  vigonr  of  the  rising  generation  of 
operatives,  the  feeble  and  stuated  childrcD  of 
a  parish  workhouse,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  the  oflbpring  of  vice,  and  the  heirs  of 
disease. 

**  Lord  Ashley  also  quotes  tbe  evidence  of 
an  active  police-officer,  Mr.  Child,  in  support 
of  bis  dark  picture  of  tbe  moral  condition  of 
our  town.  No  one  can  be  better  informed  as  to 
the  worst  features  of  our  social  state  than  that 
useful  funcUonary :  txit  to  select  his  testimony 
in  illustraikm  of  the  general  inquiry  as  to  o«r 
moral  condition,  is  obviouslj  unreasonable 
and  unbir.  The  particular  haU  sUted  bjr 
him  are  no  doubt  painfully  true,  but  thej  fur- 
nish no  information,  as  to  tbe  moral  circum- 
stances of  the  entire  community,  much  less  of 
that  particular  class  of  it,  the  young  people 
employed  in  factories. 

^  Why  did  not  these  impartial  Commission- 
era  inqmre  from  other  parties,  besides  oolice- 
officers,  as  to  the  tesdeocy  of  factory  labour 
upon  our  youthful  population  ?  Why  did  they 
not  advance  from  the  constable  to  tbe  Magis- 
trate, or  to  the  Magistrates'  clerk?  If,  in- 
deed, the  latter  had  been  examined  in  relation 
to  this  important  investigation,  a  yrery  differ- 
ent result  would  have  transpired.  Yon  have 
my  anthority  for  itatiog  that  the  young  people 
employed  in  factories  are  seldom  brought  be- 
fore our  local  police  tribnoals ;  and  the  crimi- 
nal Youths  so  prominently  referred  to  by  Lord 
Ashley,  as  an  important  part  of  our  local 
population,  are  not  those  wno  have  been  edu-* 
cated  in  our  Sunday-schools  or  are  trained  to 
labour  in  our  Victories,  but  Ae  miserable  and 
neglected  ehitdren  of  the  most  reckless  mem- 
bem  of  society,  who  have  bad  the  most  imper- 
feot  edneatioa,  and  who  have  been  at  an  eariy 
period  ioitiatad  in  tbe  habits  of  indolence,  pro- 
fligacy, and  vice." 

Tht  .noUa  Loid  oo  Ibii  ocoaiion  btt 


not  said  looch  about  tbe  education  and 
religion  of  the  manufacturing  districta. 
From  hi$  speech  one  would  suppose  such 
matters  were  altogether  anheard  of  there. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion a  few  facts  bearing  oo  this.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  more  cborches  and 
chapels  have  been  erected,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  than  in  tbe  city  of  Westmin- 
ster, or  in  tbe  whole  of  this  metropolis. 
The  returns  shew  that  places  of  worship 
in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire, 
afford  sittings  for  45  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  while  in  the  metropolis  it  is 
only  30  per  cent.  In  the  northern  dis- 
tricuthe  increase  of  population  from  1800 
to  1841  has  been  127  per  cent-  while  the 
increase  of  sittings  in  places  of  worship 
has  been  not  less  than  219  per  cent.  I 
can  also  refer  to  edocatiooai  efforts  and 
progress  in  connection  with  several  of  tbe 
large  manufactories.  One  of  these  at  Dar- 
wen  employs  1382  persoos,-«619  males 
and  783  females,-— of  whom  912  can  read 
well,  435  can  read  a  little,  and  only 
thirty-five  cannot  read.  In  another  ma- 
nufactory at  Rawtenstall  there  are  eighty- 
one  boys  and  seventy-Bve  girls  in  a  school 
supported  by  the  proprietors  of  the  works. 
In  the  schools  on  tbe  premises  of  my 
friendsi  H.  and  £•  Asbworth  near  Bolton, 
there  efo  316  children  atteodiog  tbe  day- 
schools,  and  615  in  the  Sunday-schools. 
It  would  be  well  ibr  the  landholders  to 
look  a  little  at  these  and  many  similar 
cases,  and  to  take  example  from  them, 
ratber  than  engage  in  tbe  work  of  throw* 
ing  obloquy  on  tbe  manufacturers  of  tbe 
north,  Oo  this  point  I  will  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
Gentleman  of  the  first  respectability,  atid 
which  I  have  received  to-day.  It  refers 
to  a  meeting  recently  held  in  tbe  town  of 
Asbton-under-Lyne  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation  :— 

^  The  meeting  to  which  you  mfiir  was  com* 
nosed  solely  of  the  friends  and  members  of 
Dimenting  congrsgatioBS  in  the  town  of  Ash- 
too,  who  wem  destroos  to  aid  in  the  efibrt 
now  being  generally  made  lo  promote  the 
gMi  cmise  of  education  among  tne  labouring 


classes.  On  that  occasion  2fi07L  was  suIn 
scribed  by  the  parties  present,  200/.  of  which 
was  from  the  operative  classes,—- vis.  spionersi 
weavers,  and  other  hands  employed  in  mills. 
Subseriptioas  ate  still  paoceeding  amongst 
those  members  who  were  nnavoidiMy  absent^ 
and  the  whole  amonnt  wUl  reach  3J0OOA|  of 
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which  sum  the  operative  classes  will  contribute 
250//' 

Now,  can  the  noble  Lord,  or  any  one 
else,  produce  a  similar  case  from  the  agri- 
cultural districts?  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  such  case  can  there  be  found.  For  the 
character  of  the  manufacturing  population 
I  may  also  refer  hon.  Members  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  sent  down  to 
Stockport  in  the  month  of  January,  1842. 
I  will  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
that  Report,  and  anything  more  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  merits  of  the  working  classes 
of  that  town,  I  cannot  hope  to  discover. 

«  Id  the  course  of  these  enquiries,  the  gene, 
ral  character  aud  coodition  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  the  cotton  trade  have  been  pecu- 
Uarty  the  objects  of  our  observation.  We  have 
seen  that,  in  an  ordinary  state  of  the  trade, 
those  of  the  operatives  who  are  employed,  (as 
the  mass  of  them  are),  in  connexion  with 
steam-power  machinery,  appear  to  command, 
by  the  value  of  their  labour,  the  means  of  en- 
joyment of  the  comforts  of  life  to  an  extent 
and  degree  unknown  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  country ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  persons  so  circumstanced  must 
consume,  in  a  degree  which  far  exceeds  the 
proportion  of  their  numbers,  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  this  and  of  foreign  countries,  thereby 
contributing  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  other 
classes  of  their  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  those 
sources  of  revenue  by  which  the  national  lia- 
bilities are  in  a  great  part  sustained. 

''We  find,  in  connexion  with  the  large 
earnings  of  this  class,  industrious  habits  of  no 
common  stamp,  regulated  and  secured,  in 
great  measure,  by  the  pecuUar  nature  of  their 
employment ;  and  a  degree  of  intelligence  al- 
ready much  in  advance  of  other  classes  of  the 
working  people,  and  still  growing  with  the  ge- 
neral growth  of  popular  education.  It  appears, 
also,  that  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  prospe- 
rity they  avail  themselves,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  the  advantages  of  Provident  Institutions, 
and  that,  partly  through  this,  and  partly 
through  other  circumstances,  equally  credita- 
ble to  their  character  as  a  working  people, 
they  avoid  almost  altogether  dependence  upon 
Poor  rates.  On  the  recurrence  of  general  dis- 
tress, we  find  them  neither  a  pauperised  mass, 
nor  readily  admitting  pauperism  among  them ; 
but  struggling  against  adversity,  beating  hx 
and  wide  for  employment,  and  in  many  cases 
leaving  their  country  for  foreign  climates,  ra- 
ther iSuk  depend  upon  other  resources  for  sub- 
sistence than  those  of  their  own  industry  and 
skill.  Those  among  them  who  have  not  been 
able  or  willing  to  leave  a  place,  where  at  pre- 
sent their  labour  is  of  little  or  no  value,  have 
been  found  enduring  distress  with  patience, 
and  abstaining,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of 
health,  from  making  any  application  for  re- 
lief;  while  Others,  who  have  been  driven  re* 


luctanlly  to  that  extremity,  we  have  seen  re- 
ceiving a  degree  of  relief  sufficient  only  to 
support  life,  often  with  thankfulness  and  gra- 
titude, and.generally  without  a  murmur  or  com- 
plaint. We  feel  assured  that  the  sufferings  of  a 
population,  whose  general  character  and  condi- 
tion are  such  as  we  have  endeavoured  tode&chbe 
them,  will  meet  with  sympathy  and  considera- 
tion from  all  classes  of  their  fellow  subjects ; 
and  that  the  interests  of  that  branch  of  trade 
which  has  furnished  such  a  population  with 
employment,  will  be  held  entitled  to  peculiar 
attention  from  the  Legislature  of  the  country." 

And  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  remarkable  extract,  I  affirm, 
fearlessly,  that  if  the  Commissiooers  say 
no  more  than  the  truth,  the  statenaent  of 
the  noble  Lord  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  most  unfair  and  exaggerated  picture  of 
the  factory  districts  and  the  factory  popu- 
lation. I  have  also  in  my  possession  a 
note  from  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  of  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  that  distinguished  firm  from 
whom  so  much  that  tends  to  inform  and 
to  elevate  the  artizans  of  this  country  has 
proceeded,  in  which  he  states,  that  o/ 
85,000  copies  of  their  '*  Chambers'  Joytf- 
nal"  sold  weekly,  not  less  than  foar..fi/ihs 
are  disposed  of  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. Lanarkshire  and  Lancashire  af- 
ford the  greatest  number  of  readera,  the 
latter  county  alone  taking  more  than 
20,000  copies,  while  to  Dorsetshire  pro- 
bably not  fifty  copies  are  sent.  But  in 
making  these  statements  to  the  House,  I 
am  not  about  to  deny  the  sufferings  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. Before  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House,  I  was  one  of  a  deputation 
that  more  than  once  had  an  interview  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  on  the  subject  of 
those  sufferings  and  those  wrongs.  What 
I  contend  for  is  this,  that  as  respects  the 
remuneration  for  labour,  and  the  state  of 
society,  and  the  general  comfort  of  the 
population,  the  cotton  districts  may  stand  v 
a  comparison  with  any  other  in  the  king- 
dom. I  could  give  ample  proof  of  this,  but 
I  will  confine  myself  to  only  a  few  facts.  It 
has  been  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  females  employed  in  mills  are  married, 
but  the  returns  to  which  I  will  ask  your 
attention  will  shew  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  If  all  the  noble  Lord  said  on  this 
point  were  true,  if  the  cases  he  stated, 
but  for  which  he  gave  no  auihoriry,  were 
the  rule,  instead  of  being,  as  1  am  sure 
they  are,  the  exception,  such  a  state  of 
things  would  go  far  to  justify  interference 
pf  ao  eattraordioary  deicriptioQ  od  iIm 
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part  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  case  to 
which  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  is 
that  of  the  concern  in  which  I  am  a  part* 
ner,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  presents  a  more  favourable  view  than 
that  of  my  neighbours.  We  employ  518 
persons,  and  their  ages  and  amount  of 
wages  are  as  follows : — 

Males,  s.    d, 

13  to  16         69  employed.— Average 

Weekly  earnings    .    6    6 
17  to  21  69  „  „  8  10 

21  &  upwards  131         „  „  16    0 

Females. 
13  to  16  84  employed. — Average 

Weekly  earnings    .    6    3 
17  to  21         106  „  „  8     3 

21  &  upwards  59         „  ,',  11  11 

Total.         518  persons — Average 

Weekly  earnings    .10    1 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  whilst  be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  21  years,  the 
females  are  190,  and  the  males  only  138, 
yet  that  of  those  above  21  years  of  age, 
131  are  men,  and  only  59  are  women : 
thus  proving  beyond  dispute,  that  after 
that  period,  which  may  be  termed  a  mar- 
riageable age,  the  women  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  withdrawn  from  factory  em- 
ployment, and  remain  at  home  engaged 
in  their  domestic  duties.  I  have  another 
case  which  gives  nearly  the  same  result. 
From  an  establishment  near  Bolton,  be- 
longing to  H.  and  £.  Ash  worth,  I  have 
the  following  statement.  They  employ 
675  persons  above  the  age  of  1 3  years, 
and  98  children  under  13  years,  working 
short  time;  in  all,  773. 

Males.  s.  d, 

13  to  16        126  em  ployed. — Average 

weekly  earnings    .    4  S\ 
17  to  21  97  „  „  9  51 

21&upwardsl36  „  „  21  2i 

Females.  . 
13  to  16        113  employed.— Average 

weekly  earnings    .    4  8 
17  to  21         135  „  „  6  7 

21  &  upwards  68  „  ,,  8  9) 

In  all  675  persons.  —  Average 

weekly  earnings    .    9  5f 
Of  the  98  short  time  hands,  49  are  boys,  and 

49  are  girls ;  their  average  earnings  for  the 

half  week's  work  being  It.  6d, 

Here  again  we  have  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  twenty-one  years,  223 
males  and  248  females,  whilst  above 
twenty-one  years,  there  are  136  men  and 
sixty-eight  women,  shewingthat  at  twenty- 
one  years,  or  thereabout,  the  women  are 
withdrawn  from  factory  employment,  and 
betake  themselv^  to  household  and  family 


duties.  But  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  a 
subject  well  worth  enquiring  into;  and 
how  do  we  stand  in  this  respect  ?  I  allude 
to  the  concern  of  which  I  am  a  partner 
from  no  wish  to  boast,  many  establish- 
ments in  the  trade  being  superior  to  onrs 
in  almost  every  particular,  but  because  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  I  now 
produce.  We  have  near  our  pemises 
Bfty-ooe  cottages,  whose  fifty-one  families 
are  all  employed  by  us.  In  these  fifty- 
one  cottages  there  are  314  persons,  and  of 
these  166  are  employed,  being  about  6|- 
individuals,  and  3^  workers  in  each  cot- 
tage. The  average  weekly  earnings  of 
each  of  these  166  workers  are  lis.,  and 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  each  fa- 
mily are  35^.  9(f.,  and  the  average  annual 
income  of  each  of  these  families  is  92/.  19s. 
The  account  furnished  me  from  other 
mills  is  equally  favourable,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  equally  true.  H.  and  £.  Ashworth's 
statement  shews  a  list  of  sixty-nine  fami- 
lies; the  average  number  of  individuals  in 
each  is  5-f ;  the  average  number  of  workers 
in  each  is  11^ ;  being  in  all  228  individuals, 
and  115  workers.  The  average  weekly 
earnings  of  each  worker  are  lit.  4Jcf. ; 
the  average  weekly  income  of  each  family 
is  33$.  4d,f  and  the  average  annual  income 
of  each  family  is  87^  7s.  3\(L  From 
Messrs.  Whitehead  and  Brothers,  of  Raw- 
tenstall,  I  have  the  following  returns:^ 
These  Gentlemen  employ  342  persons,  and 
I  may  remark  that  in  this  case  there  is  the 
same  withdrawal  of  women  from  factory 
employment  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years.  In  thirty- two  cottages  there  are  in 
each,  on  the  average,  six  individuals,  and 
3^  workers.  The  average  weekly  income 
of  each  of  these  families  is  33s.  0|cf.,  and 
only  one  of  these  heads  of  families  has  re- 
ceived parochial  relief,  and  that  one  a 
widow,  whose  means  of  living  were  for  a 
time  taken  away  by  the  destruction  of  a 
mill  by  fire.  Of  the  342  persons  they 
employ,  the  average  weekly  earnings  are 
9s.  S^d,  I  know  that  to  read  over  these 
details  is  tedious  to  the  House,  but  they 
are  facts  most  important  for  this  House  to 
be  acquainted  with,  and  I  cannot  with  a 
due  regard  to  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  it, 
and  towards  that  vast  branch  of  our  na- 
tional industry  with  which  I  feel  it  an 
honour  to  be  connected  withhold  them. 
From  Messrs.  Eccles,  Shorrock,  and  Co. 
of  Darwen,  I  have  the  following  state- 
ment : — They  have  54  families,  including 
396  individuals,  and  230  workers;  the 
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•verage  nonber  in  each  familj  is  7J-,  of 
fporkets  4f .  Tbe  average  weekly  eaniitiga 
of  these  l^dO  workers  are  10s.  7d. ;  the 
average  weekly  ineome  of  each  family  in 
45f.  id.  t  tbe  average  atxnaat  income'  of 
each  ftiinify  it  117/.  7s.  9d.  From  J.  R. 
Bames  and  Sons,  of  Pamworth  Mills,  dear 
Bohoby  I  have  tbe  followiog  statement  :— 
Tbey  have  81  faAilfes,  meloding  442  in- 
dlvidoalsi  and  197  workers.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  of  each  worker  are 
I2s^  9<i. ;  the  average  weekly  incoone  of 
each  fami^  is  3Ijr. ;  the  average  annaal 
income  of  each  faoi}ly  la  801.  12s.  Now, 
very  few  of  all  these  f^iStflfes  have  ever  re- 
ceived |Mrisb  relief;  from  enquiry  made 
m  tbe  ease  I  have  given  front  Rawfetistall, 
oot  of  32  families,  onlv  oire  has  received 
aifeh  relief,  and  ooc  of  tbe  51  fatmlies  I 
have  mentioned  connected  with  oor  owe 
coneenii  1  believe  only  three  have  re. 
eeived  aoeh  relief;  and  these  are  cases  in 
which  diitrese  of  no  ordinary  kind  has 
drifen  honest  mdependence  to  this  ft" 
iottrce,  and  when  asy  brother  made  the 
inqviry  necessary  to  enable  me  to  state 
these  facta,  he  wee  careful  so  to  make  tbe 
biqeiry  aa  to  avoid  wonnding  the  feelings 
of  those,  by  whom  a  chataeter  for  honest 
independence  is  held  b  the  otttost  eseeem. 
Wbai  a  eentrtst  does  this  preeent  when 
eempared  n/iltt  the  scate  of  things  in  Dor« 
netshiw,  and  iO«e  of  the  neigbboitring 
eoimtlsa,  where  otte  in  seven  Cf  eight  of 
the  whole  popntntien,  ioclodrng  nobflffy, 
gentry,  olergy,  bnnkers,  prafeesional  men, 
fiirmere,  merchnms,  ind  traders,  and  la^ 
benrars  of  every  dass,  is  ahnost  invariably 
feeeivlng  pnrodilal  assistance.  I  win 
now  call  (be  ntteotrotr  of  the  Hense,  and 
enpeetntty  of  the  Membere  fm  tbe  conntv 
of  Snffoilr,  t»  K  hct  which  1  tnfsf  wHl  A 
ienco  tbe  cry  of  in)ory  done  to  farm  la** 
boafers  by  n  remofal  to  the  Afanufaetor- 
ing  dislltcta.  My  friends,  H.  nnd  E. 
AshwoHb  have  been  slandered  over  and 
over  ngttkr,  bocanae  tbey  eogaged  some  of 
these  faboorers,  for  whom  hi  their  narrte 
conntiee  tba^  only  «^oice  wee  the  Union 
hense  or  Gitarvaf ion.  Let  ns  see  how  (he 
enaerenBy  stnnds.  One  of  these  labomtrs, 
Samnet  KOcNeir,  came  from  Saflbtk  in  rhe 
yeflr  lS3d^  Hii  fcmfly  then  cotrsisted  of 
1 0  persona ;  h\§  eart)inga  as  fnrm-labonrer 
were  8f.  pet  wteek;  hia  eldest  bOy,  nhtmi 
14  yenrs  of  age,  2s.  per  week;  next 
yotrnger  (cowbo]r>,  12  years,  Is.  per  week ; 
parrph  allowffnce  one  peck  of  Ifotrr  worth 
Is.  4ir^;    10  t^sons    to    12s.  44,,    or 


Is.  2d.  f  per  head  per  week.  Now  bin 
family  consists  of  11  penMma,  and  they 
earn  altogether  55s.  per  week,  or  5e. 
per  head  per  week.  Several  famtlien 
came  from  tbe  sooth  about  tbe  same 
period  and  under  sinrilar  ctrcumstancen 
hot  tbe  chief  pan  of  them,  having  so  fnr 
improved  their  circumstances  as  to  enntrfe 
them  to  remove  to  other  mills  or  locnikies 
have  done  so  whenever  they  saw  a  chance 
of  receiving  a  higher  rate  of  wages. 
Similar  cases  might  be  afforded  with  re- 
gard to  labourers  from  Buckinghamshire 
and  other  counties.  I  thbk  I  have  now 
said  enough  with  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject— apparently  too  much  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  appear  only  am* 
ious  to  hear  and  applaud  one  side,  and 
many  of  whom  have  not  even  heard  that. 
Bttt  notwithstanding  all  these  facU  I  ad- 
mit there  am  evila,  serions  evib,  nnd  moch 
distress  in  the  manafaeturiog  districa ; 
many  are  stHl  out  of  employment,  and  in 
many  brandies  of  trade  wages  are  low. 
We  have  violent  floctoations  in  trade,  and 
periods  when  mnltitndes  endure  great  saf« 
fering  and  it  beoomes  thie  House  to  inqairs 
why  &o  tbcse  fluctuations  occur,  and  what 
is  the  great  cause  of  their  suffering.  I 
attribute  much  of  this  to  the  mistaken 
nnd  nnjosl  poHey  pnrsned  by  ihia  Honne, 
wilh  reipaet  lo  the  trade  aiM  fodnstry  of 
the  country.  Hitherto  nmnufacterers  have 
had  no  fair  chance:  you  bavn  inter*  ^ 
fered  with  (beit  natural  progresa^yon  have 
crippled  them  by  yoor  restrictions^  yon 
have  at  times  almost  destroyed  them  by 
monopolies,  you  have  made  them  the 
sourcea  of  your  pnt>lic  revenue,  (md  the 
npbolders  Of  yonr  rents,  but  at  your  hands 
(ney  have  never  to  this  moment  received 
justice  and  fair  deafmg.  t  do  not  charge 
the  noble  Lord  with  dishonesty,  but  I  am 
confident  if  he  had  looked  at  this  ques- 
tioD  with  as  anxious  a  deaife  to  discover 
inifh,  as  he  has  to  find  amteiiala  for  his 
case,  be  wonM  hove  found  many  enbjocu 
of  congrntnlatfon  to  counterbalance  every 
ooe  which  he  apoufd  have  had  reason  to 
deplore.  The  noble  Lord  mad  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  when  tbey  view 
firom  therr  distant  eminence  (he  state 
of  the  mantrfeetoring  districte,  look 
through  the  right  end  of  the  telescope ; 
what  they  see  is  thus  brought  near  td 
them,  and  is  greatly  magnified ;  bnt  when 
(hey  are  asked  to  Umk  tit  the  rural  dis-  y  ^ 
tricts,  they  reverse  the  (eleacope  and  then 
everything  is  thrown  to  the  greatest  ] 
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ble  distance  and  is  diminished  as  much  as 
possible.  That  great  hardships  were  once 
practised  in  the  manofactories  of  this 
coantry  cannot  be  denied^  bat  a  most  gra^ 
tif]yiog  change  and  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  the  time  when  the  respected 
father  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  so  largely  connected  with  them. 
But  this  change  has  not  arisen  from  legis- 
lation in  this  House ;  it  has  sprung  from 
that  general  improvement  which  is  ob- 
servable throughout  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  treatment  of  children  in 
schools  is  now  rational  and  humane,-^ 
formerly  it  was  irrational  and  cruel ;  the 
treatment  of  lunatics  in  our  asyloms  was 
once  a  disgrace  to  humanity,-— now,  how 
great  is  the  change ;  the  prisoners  in  our 
gaols  feel  the  influence  of  this  growing 
sentiment  in  favour  of  gentler  treatment : 
and  the  spread  of  civilization  and  consi^ 
deration  for  each  other  among  the  people 
has  done  infinitely  more  for  the  weak  and 
helpless  than  all  the  laws  which  this 
House  has  ever  passed.  1  do  not  charge 
the  noUe  Lord  with  being  acinsted  by 
feelings  of  malice  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  manufftctorers  of  this  country,  hot  I 
do  believe  him  to  have  been,  and  to  be 
ncwy  grossly  imposed  open  by  the  persons 
vpon  whose  information  he  relies.  I  can 
tell  the  noble  Lord  thai  ha  will  never  ob« 
Una  credit  for  the  statenoeots  he  makes, 
nnless  he  can  obtain  them  from  more 
honest  characters  than  those  he  has  hU 
tberto  employed.  I  know  that  one  of 
these  individuals  has  published  many 
statements  respecting  the  manufactories 
of  the  north,  some  of  which  are  wholly 
false,  and  most  of  which,  1  believe,  are 
grossly  and  malignantly  eiaggerated.  I 
have  in  my  hand  two  of  these  publicatiotts 
one  is  **  The  Adventures  of  fVilUam  Dodd 
ike  Factory  Cripple  "*  and  the  other  is 
entitled  ''  The  Factory  Syttem^  and  ootu 
sists  of  letters  addressed  to  the  noWe 
Lord,-— both  books  have  gone  Ibrth  to 
the  pobHe  under  the  «anctk)ii  of  the  noble 
Lord.  1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  par- 
ticnlan  of  the  charader  oi  this  man,  for 
it  m  not  necessary  to  my  ease,  but  1  eao 
demonstrate,  that  bis  books  and  dtate- 
mems  ate  wholly  noworiby  of  credit. 
Dodd  states  that  from  the  hardships  be 
endnred  ia  a  factory,  be  was  *«  done  tip* 
as  the  age  of  thirtyawo,  whereas  I  can 
pro>ve  tlMt  he  was  treated  with  aanlbrm 
kindness,  which  he  repaid  by  gross  tmmo^ 
talily  of  coodttcl,  and  (or  which  he  was 


at  length  discharged  from  his  employment* 
I  have  in  my  possession  letters  written  by 
this  individual,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  noble  Lord  and  his  party  had  used 
him  as  long  as  they  oould  get  any  thing 
out  of  him.  He  said  also,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  given  him  dinners  at  his  own 
house,  and  that  wheft  he  apph'ed  for  a 
small  balance  doe  to  him,  the  noble  Lord 
had  written  him  an  angry  letter,  recoooi<i 
iog  the  dinners  he  had  eaten  at  his  table. 
He  had  also  slated  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  shown  him  to  his  visitors  as  a  cripple, 
as  a  specimen  of  what  the  factories  were 
doing  for  the  population  employed  in  them* 
I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  npon  this  point,  but 
I  am  Ut^  to  tell  the  noble  Lord,  that  nn« 
less  he  employs  agents  more  respectable 
his  statements  and  his  professions  of  be- 
nevolence will  ever  be  viewed  with  9Mi^ 
picion  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  north 
and  I  may  add,  that  others  who  are  tbas 
employed,  are  in  no  degree  more  respect* 
able  or  more  creditable  than  Dodd.  I  beg 
the  Hoase  to  remembef  that  Lancasbbe,  the 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  contains  a 
larger  popalation  than  any  other  county 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has  a  popn* 
laiion  of  1,600,0CK)«  of  whom  not  less 
than  900,000,  or  66  per  cent,  on  the 
whole,  are  in  emptoyment  and  ta  the 
receipt  of  wages,  and  witbout  doabt  a 
larger  nnmbev  are  there  aaipk>yed  thasi 
on  any  other  eqaal  sarfads  in  any  pan  of 
the  globe.  The  labonrers  employed  in  the  ^ 
cotton  trade  are  more  steadily  employed' 
and  better  paid  than  in  any  other  trade  in 
this  country.  I  admit  this  people  have 
soflered  severely,  bat  fhey  have  slra^lcd 
maofwlly  with  the  adversity  which  hai 
overtaken  them,  whilst  we  have  been  fool' 
ish  enough  to  perasit  ibe  cnisience  •# 
monopolies  and  iojoslfCOi  enough  to  have 
destroyed  for  ever  the  energies  and  the 
prosperity  of  ait  ordinary  people*  lu  ad« 
dition  to  these  monopolies,  we  have  taaes 
most  oppressive  and  aoeqoal.  The  lax 
Oft  raw  cotton  alone  amoanta  to  60t  fo 
1001.  pet  week  on  many  manwfaoturiwg 
esiablfsbffieiito  (  thai  with  which  I  mn 
eownecud  being  (has  bortheoed  ta  the 
amouni  of  7M^  per  week;  and  as  fowu 
ftfthe  of  all  these  manufectares  are  ex. 
ported,  and  eompele  with  IbnaigM  mawii^ 
fsctarers  who  pay  no  each  tas^  the  whole 
amoont  of  if  mast  come  oat  of  the 
proflte  and  the  wages  of  those  engaged 
in  the  cotton  trade.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool,  says,  be  ia 
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most  anxious  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes;  he  points  to 
more  education,  a  higher  state  of  morals, 
belter  food  and  better  clothing,  as  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposition 
now  before  the  House.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  noble  Lord  has  failed  to  prove; 
he  has  failed  to  show  how  working  only 
ten  hours  will  give  the  people  more  sugar. 
The  noble  Lord  is  the  representative  of 
the  sugar  monopolists  of  Liverpool,  and, 
after  voting  to  deprive  the  people  of  sugar, 
he  is  perfectly  consistent  in  denying  them 
the  liberty  even  to  work.  The  people  ask 
for  freedom  for  their  industry,  for  the  re« 
moval  of  the  shackles  on  their  trade ;  you 
deny  it  to  them,  and  then  forbid  them  to 
labour,  as  if  working  less  would  give  them 
more  food,  whilst  your  monopoly  laws 
make  food  scarce  and  dear.  Give  them 
liberty  to  work,  give  them  the  market  of 
the  world  for  their  produce,  give  them  the 
power  to  live  comfortably,  and  increasing 
means  and  increasing  intelligence  will 
speedily  render  them  independent  enough 
and  wise  enough  to  bring  the  duration  of 
labour  to  that  point  at  which  life  shall  be 
passed  with  less  of  irksome  toil  of  every 
kind,  and  more  of  recreation  and  enjoy 
roent.  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  this 
project  is  now  impracticable,  and  that 
under  our  present  oppressive  Legislation, 
it  would  make  all  past  injustice  only 
more  intolerable,  that  I  shall  vote  against 
the  proposition  which  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Dorset,  has  submitted  to 
the  House. 

Lord  Aihley:  I  think  the  House  will 
feel  that  in  some  measure  I  Have  a  right 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  the 
remarkable  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man :  I  will  thank  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
explain  that  charge  against  me  which  he 
has  insinuated,  and  which  he  said  he 
would  not  pursue.  I  will  not  allow  it  to 
pass.  I  therefore  throw  myself  on  the 
indulgence  and  on  the  protection  of  this 
House ;  and  I  do  request  all  hon.  Gentle- 
men present  to  exert  their  influence,  as 
members  of  this  House  and  as  gentlemen, 
to  make  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham 
pursue  his  charge,  and  state  his  cas^. 

Mr.  Bright:  What  is  the  charge  the  noble 
Lord  alludes  to  ?  I  told  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  instruments  he  carried  on  his  ope- 
rations with  were  not  worthy  of  his  cause 
or  of  him.  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that 
assertion.  I  make  no  charge  against  the 
noble  Lord  :  I  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is 


much  misled  by  these  men.  1  am  prepared 
to  prove  that  those  agents  of  the  noble 
Lord  are  of  a  character,  that  I  would  not 
take  their  evidence  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural matters;  and  1  think  it  is  not 
fair  that  it  should  l>e  taken  with  respect 
to  manufacturing  matters.  If  the  noble 
Lord  wishes  to  have  information  respect- 
ing manufacturing  affairs,  nineteen  out  of 
twenty,  nay,  all  the  respectable  manufac- 
turers in  Lancashire  would  be  willing  to 
give  it  him. 

Lord  Ashley :  What,  no  charge  ?  No 
"  unpaid  balance,"  I  suppose !  No*'cripple 
paraded  for  exhibition !"  Well,  if  the  hon« 
Member  says  he  has  made  no  charge,  and, 
if  before  the  assembled  Commons  of  Eng- 
land he  is  prepared  to  assert  that  he  made' 
no  charge  against  me,  I  can  assure  him 
with  satisfaction,  that  the  matter  may  there 
rest.  But  those  who  heard  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's statement,  can  best  judge  whether 
a  charge  were  made ;  and  those  who  hear 
me  can  best  judge  whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  the  courage  to  maintain  it.  Bat 
let  me  appeal  to  the  House  :  I  ask,  did  I 
in  the  course  of  a  long  speech  which  the 
House  was  kind  enough  to  listen  to,  say 
anything  to  provoke  personal  feeling?  Did 
I  utter  one  single  sentence  calculated  to 
exasperate  a  single  individual,  or  throw 
into  the  discussion  of  this  great  matter 
sentiments  or  expressions  unbecoming  so 
sacred  a  subject  ?  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man thinks  that  his  course  of  proceeding 
is  the  way  in  which  he  can  maintain  his 
own  case,  I  must  say  that  I  am  extremely 
sorry  for  it,  because  I  think  it  is  not  suited 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  not  suited  to 
the  assembly  in  which  we  sit,  and  not 
suited  by  any  means  to  that  most  respect- 
able society  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  Bright:  The  noble  Lord  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.  I  say  the  noble  Lord 
Lord  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  supposes 
that  I  judge  of  his  character  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  men  in  whom  I  tell  him  to 
put  no  trust.  I  tell  the  noble  Lord  plainly, 
that  I  have  letters  in  my  hand,  which  will 
prove  all  that  I  have  stated.  I  will  hand 
them  to  the  noble  Lord  with  pleasure.  I 
will  go  further,  and  tell  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  individual  who  wrote  the  letters 
I  hold  in  my  hand,  offered,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  to  sell  a  friend  of  mine  a  large 
number  of  other  letters,  which  that  friend 
of  mine  was,  as  I  think,  too  fastidious  to 
lay  hold  of.    I  tell  the  noble  Lord  not  to 
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trast  these  men.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  noble  Lord  was  honest  in  his  con- 
victions. I  have  always  said  so,  both  in 
public  and  in  private ;  but  I  repeat  that 
the  instruments  that  he  has  worked  with 
are  not  worthy  of  him  or  his  cause.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  say.  [CVics  of  "  Read."] 
Here  is  the  first  extract.  It  is  from  a 
letter  bearing  date 

"  November  8, 1842." 
^  As  I  had  strained  at  a  gnat,  it  was  clear  to 
them  that  J  should  not  do  to  swallow  a  camel. 
In  other  words,  had  I  allowed  their  ill-feeling 
to  vent  itself,  and  come  before  the  public 
under  my  name,  I  should  have  wrote  a  very 
different  book  from  that  which  I  produced, 
and  even  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  of." 

[An  hoD.  Member  :  **  What  has  that  to 
do  with  it?T 

^  This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  was  taken 
hold  of  to  serve  party  purposes,  the  work  I  was 
employed  on,  the  hopes  and  expectations  held 
out  to  me,  the  insignificant  wages  I  received, 
and,  now  that  tliey  have  got  all  out  of  me  that 
they  can,  the  manner  in  which  I  am  cast  off 
for  ever." 

In  the  same  letter  there  was  this  pas- 
sage:— 

''  In  order  that  you  may  know  what  sort  of 
a  man  he  is  (a  person  of  the  name  of  Jowett, 
and  connected  with  Lord  Ashley),  I  will  tell 
you  what  were  the  orders  I  received  from  him 
previous  to  visiting  your  place  last  year.  He 
told  me — '  You  must  go  to  Turton  and  get  all 
the  information  you  can  concerning  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Ashworth — they  are  show  mills. 
Tlie  Ashworths  are  deep,  cunning  people,  and 
yoa  must  take  particular  care  not  to  come  into 
contact  with  them  or  their  people.'  Thus  you 
see  I  was  to  stroll  about  the  vicinity  of  your 
mills,  and  get  into  the  company  of  your 
people,  and  by  treating  them  with  beer  or 
by  other  means,  was  to  get  the  information  I 
required,  and  if  from  one  whom  you  had  cast 
off,  so  much  the  better." 

In  another  letter  there  occurred  this 
passage  :— 

"  In  my  necessity  I  wrote  to  Lord  Ashley, 
stating  my  circumstances,  and  asking  for  a>  re- 
mittance of  a  small  balance  due  for  services 
rendered." 

Here  (said  the  hon.  Member)  I  beg  it 
to  be  understood  that  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  this.  Why,  would  I  convict  the 
noble  Lord  upon  evidence  which  I  do  not 
credit,  and  which  I  would  call  upon  him 
not  to  believe  if  it  was  used  against  my- 
self.^ 

"  Due  for  services  rendered — and  in  reply  I 
received  a  very  angry  letter,  saying," — these 
words  (said  the  hon.  Member)  are  in  inverted 
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commas-^'  saying  that  I  had  no  claim  on  thev^ 
— that  my  employment  was  a  mere  matter  of 
charity — ^that  I  had  received  so  much  money,' 
and  he  even  recounted  the  dinners  I  had  re- 
ceived at  his  Lordship's  table,  and  told  me 
of  the  condition  I  was  in  at  the  time  he  took 
notice  of  me,  and  other  matters  equally  galling. 
It  is  clear  that  party  only  used  me  as  a  tool, 
and  having  made  all  the  use  of  me  they  can, 
send  me  about  my  business.  If  I  was  clear  of 
the  party  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  but,  circum« 
stanced  as  I  am,  this  would  be  my  ruin." 

"  Now,  mind,*'  said  the  hon.  Member, 
"  1  bring  no  charge  against  the  noble 
Lord  of  intentionally  doing  wrong.  I  say 
so  sincerely.  My  friends  know  that  in 
private  I  have  always  spoken  of  the  noble 
Lord  with  respect,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  it  was  with  sorrow  I  learned  that  he 
was  employing  agents  who  were  not  trust- 
worthy. There  are  other  letters  from  a 
man  named  Jowett,  which  he  ofiered  to 
sell  for  351.  to  a  particular  friend  of  mine, 
but  my  friend  refused  to  buy  them  ;  and  I 
can  tell  the  noble  Lord  circumstances  with 
respect  to  other  persons,  which  would  lead 
him,  I  am  sure,  to  form  the  same  conclu- 
sion, that  they  are  not  trustworthy.  And 
now  I  only  hope  that  it  is  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  have  not  said  one  word  that  is 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  repeat,  I  have  much  respect  for 
the  noble  Lord,  but  I  am  as  much  inter- 
ested in  this  question  as  he  can  be,  and  I 
thought  it  better  for  the  cause,  and  fairer 
to  the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  I  should 
state  these  things  to  the  world  from  this 
place,  than  that  I  should  write  a  letter  to 
the  newspapers,  or  publish  the  statements 
in  a  pamphlet.  I  regret  it  if  in  stating 
these  things  I  have  said  a  word  that  could 
be  considered  derogatory  to  the  character 
of  the  noble  Lord.  I  know  I  am  of  a 
warm  temperament,  but  I  mean  no  per- 
sonal insult ;  I  desire  merely  to  state  facts." 

Lord  Ashley :  It  is  high  time,  I  think, 
that  this  sort  of  interlocutory  matter  should 
cease.  I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  on 
my  part  that  I  willingly  accept  his  expla- 
nation. I  am  ready  to  believe  that  he 
meant  nothing  that  was  personally  offen- 
sive. It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  Dodd,  and  it  is  perfectly 
true  also  that  he  called  on  me  in  London. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he 
stated,  that  he  had  been  injured  whilst 
working  in  a  factory.  He  afterwards 
called  on  me,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  a 
more  wretched  object.  He  had  lost  his 
hand,  and  f  may  say  had  almost  lost  his 
2P 
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Slatsrt  in  thb  Unithd  States.]  Lord 
Denman  wished,  he  said,  to  address  a  few 
ohservfttioni  to  their  Lordships  on  a  sub* 
ject  that  had  heen  referred  to  ly  a  noble 
and  learned  Friend  of  his  a  few  nights 
before ;  who  had  stated  that  there  had  been 
in  Louisiana  the  capital  conviction  of  a 
person  for  promoting  the  escape  of  a  slave  ; 
but  when  the  subject  had  been  brought 
before  their  lordships,  there  appeared  then 


shape.  He  hardly  looked  indeed  like  a 
human  being.  I  certainly  assisted  him. 
•  and  as  far  as  refreshments  went  he  had 
them,  not  with  me,  but  I  told  him  that  if 
he  chose  to  come  when  the  servants  dined 
he  might  have  some  dinner  with  them. 
He  afterwards  went  down  into  the  mana«> 
facturing  districts,  and  from  there  he  wrote 
me  some  letters;  but  I  assure  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  I  never  except  once  quoted 
a  single  fact  from  any  one  of  his  communi- 
cations. Certain  facts  regarding  him  have 
since  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am 
certainly  inclined  now  to  think  that  he  was 
unworthy  my  kindness.* 

Mr.  Warburion  said,  that  the  matter 
seem  to  have  taken  a  new  shape.  He 
therefore  would  move  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  -«  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  one  o'clock. 


*  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters referred  to  by  Mr.  Bright.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Messrs.  Ashworth  of  Bolton,  under 
date  September  26, 1842.  Dodd  writes  :— 
"  You  are,  Gentlemen,  from  personal  obter* 
vattoo,  acquainted  with  my  unhappy  situation, 
you  are  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  aware  that  my 
case  has  been  laid  bold  of  by  Lord  Ashley  and 
his  party  in  furtherance  of  their  own  views  and 
objects ;  that  I  have  been  held  up  to  public 
view  by  these  philanthropists  (?)  as  an  object  of 
charity,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
when  I  say  that  after  all  this  fuss,  I  have  been 
extremely  ill-used  by  them.  I  have  no  blame 
to  attach  to  Lord  Ashley,  except  being  misled, 
and  induced  to  act  contrary  to  his  promises, 
by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  the 
man  of  all  work  for  the  ten  hours'  Bill  party, 
and  he  is  also  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  called 
"  The  Conspiracy ,'*  in  which  work  your  name 
and  that  of  Mr.  Greg,  of  Ashton,  is  promi- 
nently set  forth.  This  man  Jowett  is  not  the 
friend  of  the  working  classes,  and  he  deserves 
to  be  shewn  in  his  true  colours.  He  has  in- 
jured me  to  a  great  extent.  I  should  most 
willingly  undertake  to  show  the  factory  ope- 
ratives and  the  public,  that  he  and  his  party 
are  not  to  be  relied  on ;  and  was  1  to  state  the 
faeU  I  am  in  posseosion  of,  it  would,  ia  my 
opinion,  disperse  the  junta  of  which  he  is  the 
organ ;  but  this  exposure  would  destroy  my 
present  source  of  living,  and  my  future  pros- 
pects, by  setting  all  my  friends  against  roe, 
and  without  I  was  protected  by  some  other 
parties,  it  would  involve  me  in  inevitable 
lain." 

"October  1,1843. 
«  The  manaer  in  which  I  was  taken  bold  of 


to  serve  party  purposes,  the  work  I  have  been 
employed  upon,  the  insigniBcant  wages  I  have 
received,  the  hopes  and  expectations  which 
have  been  held  out  to  me,  and  now  (when  they 
have  got  all  out  of  me  they  can)  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  cast  off,  even  by  Lord 
Ashley  himself,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
and  refusing  to  listen  to  my  claims,  all  this 
would  form  a  pamphlet  as  large  as  that  of 
Jowett's,  which  I  inclose.'^ 

*'  I  could  then  expose  this  Jowett,  who  has 
taken  so  much  pains,  as  you  will  see  by  ibe  in- 
closed pamphlet,  to  cast  a  stigma  on  your  firm 
and  others.  In  order  that  vou  may  know  what 
sort  of  a  man  this  is,  I  will  tell  you  the  orders 
I  received  from  him,  previous  to  visiting  your 
place  last  year.  '  You  must  go  to  Turton  and 
get  all  the  information  you  can  concerning  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Ash  worth,  they  are  show  mills. 
The  Ashworths  are  deep,  cunning  fellows,  and 
you  must  take  particular  care  not  to  come  in 
contact  with  them,  or  their  people.'  Thus  you 
see,  I  was  to  stroll  about  in  the  issmediate  vi- 
cinity of  your  mills,  and  get  in  the  company  of 
any  stray  person  I  might  see,  and  by  treating 
them  with  beer  or  by  any  o'.her  means,  get  all 
the  information  I  required— if  the  person  was 
one  that  you  had  cast  off,  so  much  the  better." 

'*  My  name  having  acquired  a  notoriety  in 
conscqiience  of  the  manner  in  which  my  ease 
has  been  held  op  to  the  public,  I  have  had  an 
offer  to  write  artioles  on  the  Factory  Systaati, 
for  a  low  weekly  paper ;  I  have  already  wrote 
one  as  a  trial,  but  it  is  much  against  my  feet 
ines,  only  it  supplies  me  with  a  dinner  wheo, 
otherwise,  1  might  probably  be  obliged  to  go 
without." 

'*  November  2, 1842. 

*^  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear,  that 
in  my  necessity,  1  wrote  lo  JLord  AsMeyi  sta* 
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to  be  no  great  zeaaon  to  fear  that  the  sen- 
tenoQ  patted  would  be  earned  into  effect. 
The  probability  then  was,  that  the  law 
Lein^  once  declared.denounj ins  the  heaviest 
pumsbment  against  offences  ofthis  descrip- 
tion,  that  declaration  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient— that  it  was  not  likely, 
or  credible,  that  a  law  like  this  would 
have  been  carried  into  execution.  But, 
unfortunately,  since  that  time  a  docu* 
ment  had  been  published  in  the  public 
papers,  with  respect  to  tbe  authenticity 
of  which  no  doubt  oould  be  entertained, 
and  by  which  it  appeared  that  on  the  25th 
April  one  of  their  fellow-cieatures  would 
undergo  the  punishment  of  death  for  hav* 
Ing  promoted  the  escape  of  a  slave !  Now, 
nobody  could  be  more  sensible  than  him* 


Uog  my  circumsUnces,  and  requesting  the  r6« 
niiitance  of  a  small  balance  due  to  me  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  and  received  a  very  angry  let- 
ter, saying  that  I  had  *  no  claim  upon  them, 
that  my  employment  wis  <  a  mere  matter  of 
charity,'  that  I  had  received  so  much  money, 
and  even  recounted  the  dinners  I  had  received 
at  his  Lordship's  table,  and  told  me  the  coo* 
dition  I  was  in  at  the  time  he  took  notice  of 
me,  and  other  matters  equally  galling.  It  is 
very  clear  that  tbe  party  has  all  along  consi- 
dered mt  only  as  a  tool,  and  that  having  made 
all  the  use  they  can  of  me,  £  may  now  go  about 
my  business.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  net  in  a 
situation  in  life  as  would  enable  me  to  speak 
my  mind  freely;  was  I  in  a  good  business  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  party,  I  could  **  a 
tale  unfold,*  out  this,  circumstanced  as  I  now 
am,  would  be  my  ruin." 

In  addition  to  the  letters  from  which  tbe 
foregoing  extracts  are  taken,  there  were 
thirteen  other  tetters,  placed  for  a  time  in 
the  bandi  of  Mr.  Henry  Asbwortb,  but 
afterwards  returned  to  Dodd.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  verbatim  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Dodd  which  accompanied  them,  and  from 
it  may  be  inferred  something  of  their  con- 
tenta,  which  is  all  that  can  now  be  given 
of  them,  as  Mr.  Ashwonh  returned  them 
without  taking  copies  or  making  any 
extracts  from  tbem.    This  letter  is  beaded 

**  Explanation. 

'<Sir,«-I  have  numbered  the  letters,  &c., 
from  one  to  thirteen,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
you  more  easily  to  comprehend  their  contents, 
and  hope  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing tbe  whole  affair;  but  lest  anything 
alKMild  appear  doubtful,  I  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  which  will  asfisl  you  a 
little.  Tliese  are  but  a  few  of  the  papers,  but 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  you  tlie  nature 
of  tbe  business  they  wanted  me  for. 


self  that  it  was  the  duty,  the  right  of  all 
States  to  lay  down  rules  which  were  to 
guide  the  conduct  of  all  their  people;  and  the 
duty  of  all  other  States  to  abstain  from 
interfering  with  them ;  but  from  the  deep 
respect  which  they  entertained  in  this 
country — and  he  spoke,  he  mi^ht  say,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  judicial  body — 
for  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  admi- 
nistered in  America,  the  humanity  and 
legal  knowledge  which  guided  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  inspired  the  eminent  men 
who  presided  in  the  courts,  and  communi- 
cated their  decisions,  that  he  was  induced 
to  advert  to  this  subject  here,  entreating  of 
all  in  authority,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  of  justice,  to  pause  a  moment,  and  con- 
sider whether  such  a  sentence  ought  to  be 

"  No.  l.--Oard  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
was  engaged. 

•*  No.  2.— Letter  I  received  after  Mr.  Jowett 
had  waited  upon  Sir  F.  W.  M-^-,  shewing 
that  it  had  been  aiked  him  to  postpone  his  ex- 
periment, till  I  had  done  my  business  for  Lord 
A . 

"  No.  3. — Letter  from  ditto  respecting  the 
agreement  which  I  was  induced  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  promises  and  assurances  of 
Mr.  Jowett  and  Lord  A—*—. 

"  No.  4.— Letter  shewing  the  connection  of 
Lord  A—**  and  Mr.  Jowett. 

<«  No.  5. — Letter  from  Mr.  Jowett  shewing  a 
little  of  his  instructions  to  me. 

"N046.— Letter  from  ditto  on  Fielden's  mills 

"  No.  7w-^Two  pages  of  colouring  matter  on 
ditto. 

**  No.  8.— A  letter  on  money  matters* 

^No.  9.-- A  letter  from  the  book-binder 
shewing  how  he  had  been  reduced  in  the  price 
of  binding  from  4|d.  per  vol.  the  price  I  had 
promised  him,  to  something  less  than  4d.  by 
the  men  who  are  wishing  to  uphold  (?)  the 
wages  of  the  labourer. 

"  Nos.  10  and  11.— Two  letters  from  Lord 
A*—*,  commending  my  dilligence,  &c. 

*'  No.  la.—One  letter  on  business. 

'<  No.  13. — A  letter  I  raceited  after  I  had 
taken  every  step  1  could  think  of  to  draw  bis 
Lordship's  attention  to  the  ill  treatment  I  had 
experienced  from  Mr.  Jowett.  This  will  shew 
bow  his  Lordship's  mind  had  been  poisoned, 
and  will  shew  the  manner  of  dismissing  those 
who  will  not '  go  the  whole  hog '  in  their  ser- 
vice. Had  i  allowed  Mr.  Jowett  to  put  forth 
his  statements  under  my  name,  I  should  not 
have  received  this  letter,  neither  would  I  have 
been  cast  off  without  a  hearing  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Jowett,  my  accuser,  as  I  have  been.  In 
this  letter  there  are  many  erroneous  state- 
ments, which  I  could  contradict  if  I  had  an  op- 
portunity." 
2P2 
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carried  into  effect.    He  believed  that  no 
such  event  had  ever  happened  before^  and 
he  believed  that  every  consideration  of  self- 
respect  would  induce  them  to  forego  the 
intention.     The  State  of  Louisiana    was 
remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  first  in 
which  the  sanguinary  code  of  former  times 
was  mitigated.     Many  years  ago,  Mr.  Li« 
vingstone  drew  up  a  code  much  less  severe 
than  that  which  had   previously  existed, 
and  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  including 
our  own,  had  been  proud  to  take  a  lesson 
of  humanity  from  it,  and  had  found  the 
benefit  of  it  in  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  aggravated  crimes.     Neither  the  general 
question  of  Slavery,  nor  any  abstract  ques- 
tion was  involved ;  but  he  would  respect- 
fully ask  how  far  a  punbhment  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  offence  should  be  carried 
into  effect,  as  a  matter  of  expediency.     He 
knew  that  some  persons  might  apprehend 
that  a  public  avowal  of  sentiments  of  this 
kind   might,  when    conveyed    across    the 
Atlantic,  give  rise  to  a  degree  of  jealousy  and 
irritation,  increasing  the  probability  of  the 
sentence  being  carried  into  execution  ;  but, 
froni  the  best  inquiries  he  had  been  able 
to  make  on  this  subject,  it  was  his  most 
decided  conviction  that  he  incurred  no  dan- 
ger of  this  sort ;  that  some  benefit  might 
be  produced,  and  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  there  could  be  any  injury  from 
those  opinions  being  stated.     Indeed,  it  re- 
quired but  a  moment's  consideration  to  be 
perfectly  convinced  that,  in  a  civilized  state, 
no  motive  could  be  afforded  for  carrying 
such  a  law  into  effect  by  the  expression  of 
opinion  in  any  part  of  the  world.     It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  deep  feeling  on  his  part, 
with  the  same  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
his  learned  brethren,  though  they  felt  that 
as  a  body  they  were  precluded  from  coming 
forward,  that  he  thus  publicly  called  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  He  hoped  that  those 
to  whom  his  appeal  was  made  would  feel 
that  the  devoting  a  fe11ow..creature  to  death, 
for  a  crime  such  as  this  man  had  been 
convicted  of,  was  throwing  back  the  cause 
of  civilization,  and  risking  the  protection  of 
the  property  which  the  law  was  intended 
to  defend.     He  had  given  no  notice  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  his  intention  to 
bring   this  matter  forward,    being  fully 
aware  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
the  State  to  interfere  in  any  way.     He 
did  not  ask  for  any  answer.     It  was  only 
from    the   probability  that    this  sentence 
miglit  be  mitigated  by  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  that  in  the  few  hours  which 
he  could  take  from  the  circuit  he  had  given 


up  a  portion  of  that  time  to  call  fbr  a 
reconsideration  of  this  matter  on  the 
ground  of  the  general  principles  of  human- 
ity and  expediency ;  for  every  man  who 
thought  must  know,  that  on  the  respect 
which  attends  the  execution  of  the  law,  its 
efficiency  must  depend. 

Three  •  and  -  a  -  Half  per  Cents.] 
The  Earl  of  Ripon  proposed  the  second 
reading  of  the  Three -and -a- Half  per 
Cents  Bill.  The  object  which  they  had 
in  view  was  to  reduce  the  interest  upon 
those  annuities  fromThree-and-a-Ha1f  per 
Cent,  to  Jhree-and-a-Qaarter  per  Cent, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  ultimately  to 
Three  per  Cent.  His  Lordship  described 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
effect  this  object,  as  detailed  elsewhere 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
congratulated  the  House  on  the  fact,  that 
the  state  of  the  actual  resources  of  the 
country  enabled  them  to  make  this  im- 
portant change,  and  give  the  public  the 
benefit  of  this  great  saving,  without  ad- 
ding to  the  permanent  debt  of  the  coun* 
try. 

Lord  Brougham  expressed  his  entire 
approval  of  the  measure  as  being  one  of 
vast  public  benefit,  and  said,  that  the 
operation  testified  to  all  Europe  the  solid- 
ity of  the  resources  of  this  country  and 
its  untouched  credit,  a  reputation  which 
they  owed  to  their  having  religiously  ab- 
stained on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — that 
was,  the  European  English  had  abstained 
from  doing  anything  that  might  have  a 
tendency,  or  the  shadow  of  a  tendency, 
to  impeach  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  be 
paid  by  his  debtor.  The  manner  in  which 
this  measure  had  been  planned  and  car- 
ried into  execution  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  Instead  of  effecting  this  reduction 
of  interest  by  giving  a  honus^  or  by  any 
other  plan  by  which  the  capital  of  the 
public  debt  would  be  increased,  there  had 
been  a  careful  avoiding  of  making  any 
increase  to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  Such 
a  proceeding  must  give  additional  con- 
fidence to  the  country  and  lo  the  friends 
of  this  country  in  the  stability  of  its  re- 
sources. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  the  change  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  if  he  differed 
with  the  mode  in  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  was  as  to  details  only. 
With  the  general  mode  in  which  the  pro- 
posal bad   been  carried   out  he  entirely 
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concurred.  The  measure  was  one  of  un- 
exampled magnitude,  affecting  an  im- 
mense mass  ol  capital,  yet  there  bad  not 
been  the  slightest  alarm  caused  by  it, 
although  there  were  no  less  than  81 ,000 
holders  of  stock  whose  dividends  were 
under  10/.  This  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  great  confidence  those  holders  had  in 
the  resources  and  in  the  good  faiih  of  the 
country.  The  arrangement  was  the  more 
satisfactory,  because  it  was  not  made  by 
any  undue  tampering  with  the  credit  or 
currency  of  the  country.  It  was  effected 
on  sound  and  rational  principles.  If  they 
had  a  large  surplus  revenue  with  which 
they  could  effect  the  reduction,  the  ope- 
ration could  not  be  considered  unjust, 
when  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
interest  of  money  throughout  the  country 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  not  then  a 
question  of  choice,  but  of  paramount 
duty  to  take  that  step.  Whatever  might 
be  the  pressure  on  individuals,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  Government  to  propose 
the  reduction  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  credit  of  the  country.  The  great 
reduction  of  interest  on  money  was  not 
altogether  an  unmixed  benefit.  The  low- 
ering of  the  value  of  money  tended  to 
increase  speculation  in  the  same  ratio, 
and  this  had,  on  former  occasions,  been 
attended  with  great  public  inconvenience 
and  mischief.  There  were  some  evils  from 
which  they  were  somewhat  protected  at 
present.  Formerly  the  low  rate  of  interest 
induced  people  to  invest  their  capital  in 
all  kinds  of  foreign  securities;  but  he 
believed  the  experience  of  what  had  hap- 
pened within  the  last  ten  years  tended 
very  much  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  that  evil.  They  found  in  the  end  that 
the  British  Funds  were  the  best  and  safest. 
If  they  looked  to  what  occurred  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World  in  that  period, 
it  would  prove  the  importance  of  main- 
taining public  credit.  If  the  American 
States  had  maintained  their  credit,  they 
would  now  feel  the  advantage  of  the 
employment  of  British  capital,  their  ter. 
ritory  would  have  afforded  us  the  best 
market  for  our  products,  and  the  advan- 
tages would  have  been   reciprocal.     In 

1824  there  was  a  great  abundance  of 
jDoney  ;  that  was  followed  by  the  subse- 
quent over-speculation   and  calamity  of 

1825  and  1826.  He  believed,  that  there 
was  still  a  tendency  to  such  exaggerated 
speculation,  and  there  would  be  some 
danger  of  it  io  the  trade  recently  opened 
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with  China ;  be  understood  this  trade  had 
been  carried  to  a  great  excess  and  conse- 
quently the  profits  would  be  found  far  from 
remunerating.  This  was  a  great  reduction, 
and  it  proceeded  on  just  and  sound  prin- 
ciples. It  would  add  to  the  public  reve- 
nue no  less  a  sum  than  1,200,000/.  per 
annum.  He,  therefore,  hoped  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  other  grounds,  that  they  should 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  Properly  and 
Income  Tax  at  the  time  originally  fixed. 
He  also  hoped  that  the  opportunity  would 
not  be  lost  for  a  revision  of  the  taxation 
of  the  country.  The  country  was  much 
obliged  to  the  Government  for  the  changes 
they  had  introduced  into  the  Customs' 
Laws  last  year,  and  he  trusted  they  would 
in  justice  to  themselves  explain  in  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  the 
effect  which  those  alterations  had  pro- 
duced, because  he  believed  they  would 
find  that  in  proportion  as  they  applied 
those  principles  which  ought  to  regulate 
Financial  and  Customs'  legislation,  they 
had  profited  by  those  measures.  He  could 
not  sit  down  without  observing,  that  the 
diminution  in  the  charge  of  the  Public 
Debt  made  by  the  country  since  the  close 
of  the  war  had  been  greater  than  the  most 
sanguine  prophet  could  by  possibility  have 
anticipated.  The  reductions  made,  and 
which  might  be  made  within  a  period 
which  many  of  their  Lordships  might 
expect  to  live  to  see,  were  as  follows  : — 

Annuities  for  terms  expiring  be- 
tween 1841  and  1864      ....  £2,506,529 
Annuities  for  lives       831,665 


£3,338,194 
Bank  of  England  dead  weight 

annuity      585,740 


£3,923,934 
Saving    on   interest  of   funded 

debt  from  1822  to  1850  ....      2,700,000 


£6,623,000 


The  success  of  the  experiment  proved 
the  credit  of  this  country  to  an  infinitely 
greater  extent  than  if  they  had  kept  up 
an  immense  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  a  Sinking  Fund, 
If  they  had  kept  up  a  Sinking  Fund  of 
5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  a-year,  they 
could  not  have  operated  such  an  amount 
of  reduction  with  the  same  certainty.  He 
objected  to  the  guarantee  that  was  given, 
as  it  was  often  an  inconvenience^a  Go- 
vernment being  thus  tied  down  by  the 
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acts  of  its  predecessori  and  be  must  say 
that  upon  principle  it  was  to  be  desired 
that  a  somewhat  longer  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  holders  of  stock.  The  Bill 
would  not  receive  the  Royal  Assent  until 
Thursday,  and  the  time  for  giving  notice 
was  to  expire  on  Saturday.  This  would 
operate  as  no  practical  grievance,  he  ad- 
mitted, in  this  instancci  because  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  holders  to 
object  to  the  terms;  but  still  he  thought 
that  on  principle  a  longer  period  should 
have  been  allowed. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  noble  Lord's  objections  were 
confined  to  the  details  of  the  measure. 
With  regard  to  the  notice  it  had  been 
limited,  and  he  admitted  that  it  might 
have  been  advisable  to  have  given  a  more 
extended  notice,  as  they  had  done  on 
similar  occasions;  but  when  they  dealt 
with  a  subject  of  this  magnitude,  it  was 
important  that  the  transaction  should  be 
closed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  and 
as  no  essential  injury  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested could  ensue,  he  must  confess  that  as 
a  matter  of  principle  he  did  not  feel  that 
the  Government  were  called  upon  to  give 
longer  notice.  His  noble  Friend  had  al- 
luded to  the  guarantee.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  prmciple,  that  it  was,  in  gene- 
ral, inconvenient  for  a  Government  to  tie 
Itself  up  in  this  manner  for  a  series  of 
years;  but  it  must  be  granted  that  in  this 
case  the  holders  of  the  stock  were  entitled 
to  some  bonus.  They  had  received  no 
bonus  by  any  increase  to  their  capital, 
and  when  it  was  considered  that  there 
were  81,000  holders  of  this  stock,  whose 
income  did  not  exceed  10/.  a-year,  as  they 
had  no  bonus  in  their  capital,  it  seemed 
but  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  should 
have  such  a  bonus  as  that  which  was 
granted  to  them  by  this  measure.  In 
respect  to  what  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Monteagle)  had  said  touching  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Public  Debt,  that  statement 
was,  no  doubt,  an  accurate  one,  and 
afforded  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  cha- 
racter and  credit  of  this  country.  In  the 
year  1829  he  had  himself  called  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships'  House  to  that 
subject.  Between  the  year  1815,  when 
that  charge  was  at  its  highest,  and  the 
year  he  had  just  referred  to,  the  diminu- 
tion of  this  cnarge  had  not  been  less  than 
4,000,000/.,  representing  a  capital  of 
120,000,000/.  Since  that  period  other  re- 
ductions  bad  takeo  place;  aod,  making 


allowance  for  the  20,000,000/.  required 
to  carry  into  effect  the  measure  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  reduction  in  the 
charge  for  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
was  considerably  more  than  4,000,000/. 
annually.  This  showed  most  clearly  and 
satisfactorily,  that  while  they  scrupulously 
respected  good  faith,  they  were  enabled 
from  time  to  time  to  get  rid  of  some  por- 
tion of  their  debt. 

Lord  Monteagle  said,  there  was  one 
part  of  the  scheme  which  had  scarcely 
been  remarked  upon,  but  for  which  he 
thought  the  Government  deserved  parti- 
cular credit — he  meant  the  equalization 
of  the  dividends.  There  was,  perhaps,  no 
measure  apparently  so  small  from  which 
greater  benefit  might  be  expected  to  floiv. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
as  was  also  the  Three*and-a-Half  per 
Cent.  (1818)  Annuities  Bill,  and  (the 
Standing  Orders  being  suspended)  both 
Bills  passed  through  Committee. 

Ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  Churcb— (Ireland).]  Earl  Fiiz- 
wUliatn  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent to  their  Lordships,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  what  he  understood  to  hare 
been  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow ;  and  the  petitiofners 
prayed  the  consideration  of  their  Lordships 
of  the  several  points  to  which  they  alluded 
in  the  course  of  their  petition.  They  r^ 
ferred,  for  the  grounds  upon  which  they^ 
exercised  their  right  of  addressing  their 
Lordships,  to  the  state  of  that  country, 
which  they  said  exhibited  a  great  number 
of  features  indicative  of  a  very  unwhole- 
some state  of  the  bodj  politic  in  that 
country^  and  one  very  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  utmost  alarm ;  exhibit- 
ing an  absentee  and  non Jfesident  Gentry, 
an  uneducated  and  discontented  pauper 
population,  inveterate  religious  aniroositios, 
insecurity  of  person  and  property,  a  con- 
tempt for  the  existing  laws  and  institutions, 
and  a  growing  hatred  of  all  connexion  with 
Great  Britain.  Making  a  little  allowance 
for  the  exaggerations  which  were  likely  to 
prevail  at  meetings  of  large  bodies  where 
the  feeling  of  each  individual  tend^  to  ex- 
cite the  feeling  entertained  by  others,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  points  to  which  the 
petitioners  referred,  were  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance.  The  petitioners  con- 
cluded their  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  founded  their  petition  with  one 
remarkable  proposition,  upon  which  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few 
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words  to  their  Lordsliips.  They  stated 
that  one  of  4be  principal  grievances  of 
which  Ireland  had  to  complain,  was  the 
existence  of  the  Esiahlisbed  Churcbj  which 
was  not  only  exclusive  and  intolerant  in 
its  spirit  and  character,  but  was  opposed  to 
the  conscienoes  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  viewed  it  as  a  tool  of  political 
faction,  and  subversive  of  general  tranquil- 
lity i  and  that  such  an  Establishment 
(and  this  was  the  important  part  of  their 
prayer)— 'that  such  an  Establishment  did 
not  admit  of  being  amended,  but  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  pacification  of  Irebnd, 
it  must  be  wholly  abolished.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  when  a  noble  Lord  presented 
a  petition  to  that  House,  he  agreed  in  all 
the  sentiments  which  the  petition  professed 
to  convey,  but  his  opinion  on  this  section 
of  the  present  petition  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  petitioners.  He 
was  fay  no  means  of  opinion  that  the  Church 
of  England  ought  to  be  abolbhed  in  Ire- 
land ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  the 
Established  Church  ought  to  be  rendered 
more  effective  for  the  only  true  purposes 
for  which  it  could  be  designed,  namely,  the 
administration  of  spiritual  and  religious 
comfort  to  that  portion  of  the  people  to 
which  they  wei«  adapted ;  but  he  thought 
the  Goyemroent  of  tliis  country  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  in  not  providing  for 
the  administration  of  spiritual  and  religious 
comfort  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
great  offence  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
country  wa^,  that  for  150  years  they  had 
proscribed  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  deprived  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  any  legal  right  to  the  administration  of 
religious  services.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  there  would  be  any  such  great  diffi- 
culty in  removing  that  evil.  The  diffi. 
culty  complained  of  was  not  the  difficulty 
of  the  matter  itaelf,  but  it  arose  from  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  had  influence  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.  When  be 
^loke  of  Uioae  who  had  influence  in  the 

Svemment,  he  did  not  of  course  mean  the 
If  dosen  gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  op- 
posite  side,  but  the  great  governing  power 
of  the  general  British  community  i  be- 
oause  tlmse  who  sat  upon  the  opposite 
bench  were  only  the  representatives  of  that 
puUic  feeling  which  they  professed  to  go- 
vam,  but  whicdi  all  who  goTemed  must 
follow  in  some  degtee  in  oiSer  that  they 
mi|^t  draw  it  after  them.  He  was  told 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  would 
not  consent  to  anything  like  an  endowment 
frma  tho  Btftte,  while  such   a  measure 


would  be  distasteful  to  the  English  people, 
and  excite  the  hostility  of  the  Dissenters, 
and  of  the  whole  North  of  Ireland.  But, 
however  distasteful  to  the  people  of  England 
such  sdiemes  might  be— although  such 
schemes  might  be  distasteful  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  England  and  Ireland,  yet  he 
must  remark  that  those  who  passed  through 
life  were  exposed  to  many  disagreeable 
things  from  the  hour  of  birth  to  the  hour 
of  death,  and  that  nations  were  not  exempt 
from  the  lot  to  which  individuals  were 
subject.  We  might  be  oblked  to  submit 
to  many  things  which  were  disagreeable  to 
us:  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  might  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  things  that  were  disa- 
greeable to  himself;  the  English  Dissenter 
might  be  obliged  to  submit  to  things  that 
were  disagreeable ;  and  the  Irish  Catholic 
might  be  subjected  to  things  more  distaste- 
ful still,  if  he  were  not  inured  to  what  was 
disagreeable  by  the  legislation  of  Eng- 
land ;  ay,  and  what  tho  Church  of  England 
herself  might  be  reduced  to  feel  sometimes 
doomed  to  abate  some  little  of  that  autho- 
rity—some little  of  that  dominance^ — which 
with  all  the  merits  of  those  who  admiais- 
tered  her  functions,  had  been  a  stain  upon 
her  character ;  and  the  heads  of  that  Churck 
might  be  brought  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  even  more  disagreeable  still 
than  the  being  brought  to  give  up  a  small 
portion  of  that  which  had  hitherto  apper- 
tained to  that  sect,  of  which  they  were  the 
ministers  and  the  ornaments ;  for  notwith- 
standing a  rebuke  which  he  had  once  re- 
ceived from  a  right  reverend  prelate,  who 
did  not  often  deal  in  rebuke,  and  to  whom  he 
was  sure  it  must  have  been  disagreeable  to 
administer  any  medicine  of  that  kind — ^he 
must,  nevertheless,  persevere  in  maintain- 
ing that  even  the  Church  of  England  itself 
was  a  sect.  That  was  only  one  sect :  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  another 
sect ;  the  Presbyterians  of  Scothmd  were 
another;  and  the  Independents  of  England 
constituted  another.  These  were  all  dif- 
ferent sects,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  a  bit- 
ter pill  to  that  sect  which  had  hitherto 
been  dominant  to  feel  that  the  time  was 
not  far  distant  when  some  portion  of  those 
resources  which  had  hitherto  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  services  of  their  own  re* 
ligion  must  be  given  up— as  they  ought  to 
be  given  up,  if  we  object  were  to  act  justly 
to  the  people  of  that  country — for  the 
maintenance  of  other  religious  establish- 
ments. He  would  be  bound  to  say  that  if 
the  experiment  were  tried— at  least  he  had 
a  little  suspicion  that  if  something  ia  the 
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nature  of  un  Estublishment  were  offered  to 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  he  would  not 
be  disclosed  to  reject  it.  But  let  him  warn 
their  lordships  against  any  attempt  at  mak- 
ing the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  a 
stipendiary  priesthood  or  pensioners  upon 
the  Government.  That  would  not  do.  He 
had  heard — ^and  he  supposed  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  what  was  stated,  although  of 
the  details  he  knew  nothing — but  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  Government  had  not 
been  entirely  asleep  on  this  question,  and 
that  they  had  some  plan  floating  in  their 
minds — something  under  consideration  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  sister  island.  He  had  not  heard  the 
details  of  those  plans,  but  what  he  protest- 
ed against  was  the  principle  of  maintaining 
the  Catholic  priesthood  as  pensioners  and 
stipendiaries  upon  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  any  thine  was  to  be  done — and 
Ireland  had  great  claims  for  something— 
the  Protestant  rector  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  must  be  placed  upon  precisely 
the  same  footing-— they  must  both  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  had  an  interest  in  the 
soil ;  one  must  not  be  taught  to  consider 
himself  to  be  a  superior,  and  assume  the 
airs  of  a  superior,  while  the  other  felt  him- 
self an  inferior,  and  felt  all  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  his  inferiority.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  wish  that  there  should  be  recom- 
mended to  Parliament  any  system  which 
should  not  recognize  the  perfect  equality  of 
the  two  great  sects  into  which  that  country 
was  divided.  For  his  own  part  he  saw  no 
great  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it ;  but  if 
men,  instead  of  being  sectarians,  would 
only  be  Christians — if  they  would  recollect 
that  some  150  years  ago,  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland  was  confis- 
cated and  lorn  from  those  who  had  been  its 
original  possessors, and  appropriated  to  other 
purposes,  he  apprehended  there  was  no  man 
m  that  House  so  visionary  —  however  suc- 
cessful the  experiment  might  have  been  if 
tried  at  a  former  period  —  but  he  believed 
there  was  no  man  visionary  enough  to  con- 
tend, that  after  six  or  eight  generations  had 
passed  away,  there  was  any  tendency  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  to 
convert  the  Irish  Papist  to  Protestantism. 
If  ever  that  vision  had  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  any  man — and  that  it  had  pre- 
vailed at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  entertained  no  doubt — if  that 
vision  had  ever  existed,  it  must  long  since 
have  vanished.  Years  had  rolled  over,  ge- 
nerations had  passed  away,  and  not  the 
flightest  ioroad  was  m»de  upon  CathQliciun 


in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  while  of 
course  the  absolute  numbefs  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  that  country  was  greater,  he 
believed  that  in  proportion  they  were  more 
numerous  than  they  had  been.  A  noble 
Friend  of  his  near  him  said  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  was  increased.  If 
any  inference  was  to  be  drawn  from  that 
fact— he  did  not  draw  the  inference — but 
if  any  was  to  be  drawn,  it  would  be  that 
the  existence  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  so  far  from  tending  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Protestant  Church,  was 
rather  calculated  to  extend  those  of  the 
other  sect.  He  said  he  did  not  draw  that 
inference — he  did  not  desire  to  draw  it — 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  justice  to  Ire- 
land— justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland-^ 
justice  to  the  religious  people  of  Ireland, 
required  that  the  whole  ecclesiaslical  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  should  no  longer  be  taken 
and  applied  to  the  service  of  one  sect  only, 
and  that  sect  the  most  wealthy,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  best  able,  even  if  it  were  not 
endowed  with  ecclesiastical  property,  the 
best  able  to  provide  means  for  those  minis- 
trations of  religion  to  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical property  of  a  country  ought  to  be 
adequate.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  see  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland  applied  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  priesthood — ^if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  use  the  term  priest- 
hood—of both  sects.  To  hear  some  per- 
sons speak  of  Ireland,  one  would  suppose 
that  there  was  nothing  but  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland ;  and  to  hear  others  you  would 
think  there  was  nothing  but  Protestants ; 
and  perhaps  those  who  argued  as  if  there 
were  none  but  Protestants  had  the  best 
justification  for  their  error,  because  they 
had  only  to  read  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  constituted  that  penal  code  which 
was  the  disgrace  of  England— they  had 
only  to  read  those  acts  to  find  that  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  country  not  only  wished 
to  annihilate  the^  Catholic  religion  in  Ire- 
land, but  had  proceeded  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  there  did  not  exist  such  a  creature 
as  an  Irish  Papist,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
perhaps  more  justified  in  their  reasoning 
than  if  in  talking  of  Ireland  they  repre- 
sented that  there  was  nothing  but  Catholics 
there.  But  some  one  would  say,  ''Oh, 
but  this  won't  be  done  this  session."  No,  he 
did  not  suppose  it  would  be  done  thu  session, 
nor  perhaps  next  session,  but  their  Lordships 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  people  of 
this  country  who  were  most  prejudiced 
against  m  alteration  must  make  up  tbeiif  • 
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minds  to  something  being  done.  This 
might  be  a  Roman  Catholic  question  in 
another  form — indeed  it  was  a  Catholic 
question  in  another  form.  Twenty  years 
might  pass  away,  but  it  was  as  sure 
to  be  done  as  when  the  Union  was  carried 
it  was  certain  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
must  follow.  There  were  wiseacres  who 
said  that  that  question  ought  to  have  been 
settled — ^in  the  other  House  he  had  heard 
wise  men  say  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
settled  soon  after  the  Union,  whether  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  carry  their  point, 
or  to  remain  in  their  hopeless  and  degraded 
state — that  this  ought  to  have,  been  settled. 
Why,  there  were  some  sorts  of  questions 
which  could  only  be  settled  in  one  way. 
There  were  some  which  you  might  settle 
in  one  way  or  in  another  way,  but  there  were 
some  questions  which  you  could  settle  only 
in  one  way,  and  the  Catholic  question  was 
one  of  them,  and  the  question  upon  which 
he  was  now  addressing  a  few  words  to 
their  Lordships  was  another.  They  might 
depend  upon  it  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain an  exclusive  Church  in  Ireland.  The 
day  was  gone  by  for  that.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  entertain  a  wish  that  the  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Ireland  was  gone.  So  far 
from  that,  he  wished  to  see  the  Protestant 
Church  maintained — he  wished  to  see  every 
Protestant  parish  maintained — to  see  the 
property  of  every  parish  maintained,  and 
all  parochial  property  applied  parochially. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  spolia- 
tion, or  with  taking  away  the  property  of 
minor  communities,  and  throwing  it  all 
into  one  hotch-potdi,  for  the  Government 
to  dispose  of  as  they  thought  proper.  That 
was  not  the  way  to  deal  with  the  sub-com- 
munities. That  was  a  system  of  centrali- 
sation which  would  be  contrary  to  equity, 
to  justice,  and  to  sound  policy.  It  was  one 
of  the  maxims  of  civil  government  not  to 
embrace  all  the  property  of  minor  commu- 
nities in  one  fund,  and  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  such  a  species  of  oentrali- 
zatbn.  It  was  essential  to  liberty— -it  was 
essential  to  freedom  that  the  minor  commu- 
nities should  be  maintained ;  and  it  was 
therefore  essential  that  the  parochial  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  and  of  England  should  be 
maintained,  and  not  rendered  to  be  doled 
out  by  the  ministers—he  meant  the  religi- 
ous ministers — ^in  the  way  which  the  ad- 
ministration for  the  time  being  might  think 
fit.  He  was  sanguine  on  this  subject, 
although  he  did  not  expect  to  see  his  de- 
sires accomplished  very  soon ;  but  he  was 
paD|g;uiaQ  in  the  belief  Uiat  the  olgect  could 


be  very  easily  effected  if  men  would  shake 
off  their  prejudices.  That,  perhaps,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for  a  man 
to  do,  but  he  entertained  a  hope  that  the 
people  of  England  and  of  Scotland  would 
not  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  Re- 
peal. He  did  not  wish  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  then  let  not  their  Lordships  furnish 
the  strongest  arguments  in  its  favour,  by 
showing  that  they  were  insensible  to  the 
wants  of  the  Irish  people,  and  were  too 
prejudiced  to  govern  them  as  they  ought  to 
be  governed.  Let  them  show  that  they 
were  not  prejudiced—let  them  act  u]K)n 
the  principles  of  justice  to  all — ^not  sur- 
rendering everything  to  one  party,  but 
giving  to  each  what  each  ought  to  have. 
These  might  be  difficult  things  to  accom- 
plish, but  they  were  difficult  because  we 
surrendered  ourselves  to  our  prejudices, 
and  were  not  disposed  to  govern  others  on 
the  principles  upon  which  we  desired  to  be 
governed  ourselves.  Disagreeing,  as  he 
had  said  he  did,  from  one  very  important 
part  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  explain  how  far  he  was 
disposed  to  go  —  not  in  abolishing  the 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland,  but  rather 
in  strengthening  its  foundation  and  enabl- 
ing it  to  resist  those  attacks  which  their 
Lordship's  might  depend  upon  it  would 
otherwise  be  £rected,  and  which,  if  they 
trusted  to  the  experience  of  other  times, 
they  must  feel  would  be  not  unsuccessfully 
directed  against  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington.  My  Lords, 
I  must  lay,  there  can  be  nothing  more  in- 
convenient than  the  discussion  of  such 
large  questions  as  the  noble  Lord  has  en- 
tered on  in  the  speech  which  he  has  just 
delivered  upon  the  mere  presentation  of  a 
petition.  IVly  Lords,  those  questions  re- 
lated not  merely  to  the  topics  contained 
in  that  petition,  to  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  in  Ireland,  or  to  the  com- 
pacts that  were  entered  into  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  religion  in  Irelaodi  but 
they  referred  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Reformation  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
Lord  has  propounded  to  your  Lordships  a 
something,  neither  the  nature  of  which , 
nor  the  period  at  which  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  is  he  himself  ex- 
actly certain  of.  Something  or  other 
must  be  done;  to  that  something  this 
country  must  make  up  its  mind;  the  noble 
Lord  does  not  state  what  it  is  to  be ;  but 
it  is,  at  all  events,  to  involve  the  repeal 
of  ^hoi^  IftWB  vpoa  wbi^h  the  R<^formatioo 
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in  ibis  couDtry  has  been  fouoded.  My 
Lords,  I  have  already  Ukeo  opportunities 
of  warningyour  Lordships  against  the|asser- 
tiop  of  such  doctrines  in  this  House,  and 
1  must  again  express  a  hope  that  yon  will 
observe  and  beware  bow  they  are  intro- 
duced into  it,  because  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  there  is  not  an  individual  In  this 
country!  be  bis  religious  opinions  what 
they  may,  be  his  position  what  it  may, 
who  is  not  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Reformation.  Not  only  our  whole 
system  of  religion,  but  our  whole  systeio 
of  religious  toleration,  in  which  so  many 
people  in  this  couotiy  are  interested,  de- 
pends upon  the  laws  on  which  the  Re- 
formation was  founded;  and  I  therefore 
enirtat  your  Lordships  to  give  no  encou- 
ragement to  docuines  that  might  induce  a 
belief  that  there  eiisted  in  this  House  any 
indifferanoe  upon  the  subject  of  those  laws« 
With  respect  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  1 
beg  of  your  Lordships  to  recollect  that  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  hae  existed 
in  that  country  for  a  period  of  nearly  300 
years;  that  it  was  maintained  in  that 
country  during  a  century  of  contests,  re- 
bellions, and  massacres;  that  during  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
the  Protestants  of  that  country  encoun- 
tered that  contest  and  kept  possession  of 
their  Church;  that  during  another  cen- 
tury it  was  mabtained  through  much  op- 
position, and  tinder  difficulties  of  all  de- 
scriptions ;  and  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Union  the  Parliament,  who  had  the  power 
either  to  consent  to  the  Union,  or  to  re- 
fuse their  consent,  stipulated  that  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  should  be 
maintained,  and  maintained  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  this  oountrj.  My  Lords,  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  had,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  King  of  this  country,  the  power  of 
either  making  or  not  making  that  com- 
pact. Your  Lordships  entered  into  that 
compact  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland, 
and  I  entreat  you  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
f%ct.  I  entreat  you  not  to  suflfer  your- 
selves to  be  prevailed  on  to  make  any 
alteration  in,  or  to  depart  in  the  slightest 
degree  from,  the  terms  of  that  eompact, 
so  loi»g  as  you  intend  to  maintain  the 
Union  between  this  country  and  Ireland. 
It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Union 
rests — it  is  a  compact  which  you  entered 
into  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and 
from  which  you  cannot  depart  without 
being  gvilty  of  a  breach  of  faith,  worse 


than  those  which  had  been  referred  to  io 
other  countries ;  worse  than  those  pecu- 
niary breaches  of  faith  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  diacussioo 
which  took  place  in  your  Lordships'  Honae 
this  evening  upon  another  subject.  I  en- 
treat you  to  listen  to  none  of  these  peti- 
tions or  speeches  which  tend  to  the  injur  j 
or  the  destruction  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Do  what  may  be  necessary — do 
what  it  may  be  proper  to  do,  in  order  to 
render  that  Church  more  beneficial  to  the 
people  Of  that  country — but  I  entreat  you 
to  adhere  strictly,  in  spirit  and  accorainp 
to  the  lettev,  to  the  compact  you  have 
made,  and  not  permit  it  to  be  supposed  in 
any  quarter  whatever  that  you  eotertaia 
the  most  distant  intention  of  departing, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  from  that  arrange- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  says,  that  the  feeling 
of  this  country  at  the  present  moment  is 
in  favour  of  that  arrangement.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  is  so,  and  that  as  long  as 
there  is  a  spark  of  honour  in  the  country 
the  same  feeling  will  continue  to  be 
evinced  in  every  part  of  it.  The  noble 
Lord  has  also  stated,  and  truly,  that  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  country  can  change 
so  far  as  to  induce  it  to  depart  from  that 
compact,  it  must  first  be  made  up  to  un- 
dermine the  foundation  of  the  Reformat 
tion  io  this  country.  While  waiting  for 
the  scheme  which,  according  to  the  noble 
Lord,  is  to  be  carried  out*-^od  knows 
when^I  must  again  entreat  your  Lord- 
ships not  to  think  of  violating  the  compact 
into  which  you  have  entered  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Church  in  Ireland* 

Earl  FitzwiUiam  said,  the  noble  Duke 
had  a  little  misstated  what  he  had  said  in 
representing  him  to  have  exprened  a  desiie 
to  subvert  the  laws  on  whieh  the  Refoma- 
taon  was  founded.  He  had  never  said  any 
such  thing.  He  had  never  thou^t  of  any. 
thing  of  the  kind.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  tithe  and  other  ecdesiastteal  property 
in  every  paiish  mi^t  be  devoted  to  the 
payment  of  the  Catholic  as  well  as  die  Pro- 
testant detgy,  and  how  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  eubvertiog  the  laws  of  ^  Re- 
formation he  svas  at  a  loss  to  ooooeive.  But 
the  speech  of  die  noble  Duke  reminded  htm 
of  meohes  he  had  heard  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament ;  and  he  dared  to  say  nmilar 
speeches  had  been  made  in  their  Lordships' 
House  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago,  with  respect  to  the  Coronation  Oath, 
and  other  fine  sufajeets,  which  were  not  Io 
be  toadied  >  and  he  would  mitai%  wjlh 
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all  submusioii,  and  with  thai  high  respect 
which  he  entertained  for  the  noUe  Duke, 
to  place  his  speech  of  to-night  in  the  same 
category.  He  had  no  doubt  the  time  would 
ooine^"preciiely  when,  he  did  not  know^— 
when,  notwithstanding  all  the  warnings 
given  by  the  noble  Duke,  whether  the 
noble  Duke  himself,  or  somebody  else  fol- 
lowing his  example,  or  the  noble  Duke, 
following  the  example  which  he  himself 
had  set  in  182d,  he  had  no  more  doubt  than 
that  he  was  then  standing  on  the  6oor  of  that 
House,  that*  by  some  one  or  other,  some 
arrangement  would  be  proposad— it  mi^t 
be  better  or  it  might  be  worse— for  the 
establishment  and  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  pnesthood  in  Ireland,  and  giTing 
them  an  interest  in  the  stability  of  vlhris- 
tian  Churches  in  that  country. 

The  Bishop  of  Exdar  ba^ed  to  tender 
to  the  noble  Earl  his  sincere  thanks  ibr 
havine  contributed  so  largely  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  Church  of  Ireland)  to  the  eon- 
ficbnee  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country, 
to  the  gratification  of  the  Protestants  of 
England  and  all  Christendom,  by  having 
drawn  forth  the  most  valuable  speech  of  the 
noble  Dnke ;  and  vet,  while  he  rejoiced  at 
that  dedaration,  he  most  say,  the  subject 
had  come  upon  him  quite  by  surprise. 
The  notice  given  by  the  noble  Earl  was 
merely  of  the  presentation  of  a  Petition 
from  Glasgow,  on  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  he  did  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  any 
of  thdr  Lordships  had  been  prepared  for 
the  matters  whidi  had  been  brought  for* 
ward  by  the  noble  Earl.  He  had  no  wish 
to  detain  their  Lordships  for  any  lengdi  of 
time,  but  he  desired  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  one  or  two  points  referred  to  by 
thenoUe  Earl.  The  noble  Earl  had  said, 
with  much  emphasis,  ^  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  spoliation ;"  and  was  perfectly 
amaaed  that  his  speech  should  be  charac- 
terised as  tending  to  destroy  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation;  and  the  noble  Earl 
had  appeared  somewhat  entertained,  eithmr 
with  ms  own  wit  or  what  had  fallen  from 
the  noble  Duke.  What  explanation  had 
the  noble  Earl  given?  Only  this,  that 
spoliation  would  oe  to  take  the  parochial 
property  and  cenlraUie  it.  Tie  noble 
Sorl  sud :— **  111  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that — ^the  ecclesiastical  property  of  a  parish 
should  be  emploved  for  the  ecclesiastical 
purposes  of  a  pansh,  and  should  be  divided 
oetween  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and 
the  Protestant  clergymen  f  the  meaning  of 
which  was,  that  the  Protestant  rector  must 
give  up  such  a  portion  of  the  Church-pro- 


perty as  would  satisfy  the  noble  Earl,  in 
order  to  endow  the  fiLoman  Catholic  priest. 
Aud  the  noble  Earl  wished  their  Lordships 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
not  be  spoliation.  \^A  laugh  from  Earl 
FUzwilliam,']  The  noble  Earl  seemed  quite 
amused  at  the  notion  of  spoliation;  but 
possibly  spoliation  might,  id  the  course  of 
events,  assume  a  form  much  less  amusing  to 
the  noble  Earl.  Suppose  the  Church  to 
be  robbed  of  the  property  which  it  held,  on 
the  most  sacred  principle  and  sanction,  how 
long  would  other  sorts  of  property  continue 
safe  ?  Suppose,  instead  of  the  proposition 
in  hand,  the  lay  lords  who  had  been  en- 
riched with  vast  possessions  in  that  coun- 
try by  confiscations,  of  which  tlie  noble 
Earl  had  said  something,  were  to  be  forced 
to  disgorge  that  property  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  poor  in  the  parishes 
where  it  was  situated ;  if  he  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter)  were  to  advocate  such  a  pro- 
position as  that,  he  should  be  doing  that 
which  was  opposed  to  his  notion  of  common 
honesty ;  but,  if  he  were  to  suggest  it,  he 
should  certainly  adopt  the  language  of  the 
noble  Earl  and  say — '*^  I  will  nave  no 
carding  oflf  tlie  property  to  distant  places ; 
oh,  no !  I  will  have  no  centralization :  but 
I  will  confine  the  distribution  of  the  money 
so  acquired  to  the  parishes  whence  it  arises, 
and  not  let  it  be  lavished  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  upon  noblemen  who 
spend  it  in  Yorkshire  or  London/'  No, 
he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  should  say,  after 
the  manner  of  the  noble  Earl :— .*' We  di- 
vide the  money  among  the  poor  of  the  re- 
spective parishes,  who  would  certainly  have 
as  much  right  to  it  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  to  the  property  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land." AVad  the  Church  the  only  body 
that  despoiled,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
noble  Earl?  Portions  of  the  lands  for- 
feited to  the  Crown  had  been  granted 
to  the  Church.  But  were  the  eccle- 
siastics of  Ireland  the  only  persons  that 
built  palaces,  and  fattened  on  the  produce 
of  the  confiscations  of  former  days?  The 
noble  Earl  himself  held  nroperty  of  that  de- 
scription, and  so  did  another  noble  Earl  near 
him,  who  so  largely  employed  his  property 
in  benefithig  the  country  whence  it  was  so 
large^  derived*  and  who  resided  amongst 
the  peofda  of  that  country.  He  should  not 
have  said  so  mudi  on  the  subject,  had  not 
the  observations  been  drawn  Trom  him  by 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noUe  Eail.  A 
noUe  Maiquess  near  the  noUe  Etri  was 
much  in  the  same  position  as  to  die  pos- 
of  pnipetly  focfoitad  in  tbemitl* 
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lions  of  two  centuries  ago.  These  tbree 
Noblemen  alone  held  a  larger  amount 
of  such  property  in  Ireland  than  all  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  in  any 
three  counties  that  could  be  named  there. 
It  was  not  the  way  to  do  justice  to  Ire- 
land to  deprive  the  Church  of  the  pro. 
perty  which  it  held  there  on  the  security 
of  the  same  laws  which  enabled  these  noble 
personages  now  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
spoliation  which  had  operated  in  their  fa- 
vour several  centuries  ago.  He  could  not 
feel  that  the  noble  Earl  had  acted  safely^ 
prudently,  or  judiciously,  in  making  the 
remarks  he  had  put  forward.  Perhaps  the 
noble  Earl  might  consider  it  patriotism ;  if 
so,  let  the  noble  Earl  give  practical  proof 
of  his  patriotism,  by  disgorging  the  con- 
fiscated property  which  he  himself  had  so 
long  held,  and  hb  ancestors  before  him  ;  let 
him  do  this  tardy  justice,  for  justice  he 
must  consider  it,  if  he  thought  the  prin- 
ciples sound  which  he  had  enunciated  as  to 
the  confiscated  property  held  by  the 
Church.  The  noble  Earl  had  acted  as  a 
monitor  on  the  present  occasion ;  nay,  he 
had  gone  further,  and  actually  turned  pro- 
phet  Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  would  also 
allow  him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  to  turn 
prophet  for  the  nonce,  and,  so  permitted,  he 
would  venture  this  prophecy,  that  if  the  no- 
ble Earl's  plan  should  take  effect  in  Ireland, 
there  would  be  a  very  short  interval  in. 
deed,  between  the  distribution  of  the 
Church  property,  which  the  noUe  Earl 
suggested,  and  the  spoliation,  as  he  would 
caU  it,  of  lay  property.  He  begged  to 
ofier  his  heartfelt  thanlu  to  the  noble  Duke 
for  the  declaration  he  had  made.  Provi- 
dence had  enabled  the  noble  Duke  to  con- 
fer great  services  on  his  country,  and  not 
die  least  had  been  conferred  on  the  present 
occasion. 
House  adjourned. 
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MiiiUTBe.]  Bills.    PmMc^I*-  Mutiny;  Marine  Mutiny. 

2*<  Dean  Forst  EncnMehmmti ;  Intenatlonal  Copy- 
right 

2"-  and  pmed :— Gaming  Transactiona  (Witnesws  Ia> 
denmity). 

PrtPtOe^^l*-  WdU  Harbour  and  Quay ;  Wdb  Ligbtiqg ; 
Sdabdle  and  Rode  RaUwayt  London  and  South  WflsCem 
BaUway  (No.  1);  Middle  Leirel  Diainaget  Eaitem 
Counties  (Brandon  and  Peterborough)  Railway;  Hythe 
(HantB)  Landiqg  Place;  General  Steam  Caxrbige  Com- 
panyt  Swaniea  Harbour. 

9*  Northern  and  Eastern  (Newport  Deviations)  Railway  j 
Thetford  Indosure ;  Liverpool  Fire  Prevention ;  New 
British  Iron  Company;  British  Iron  Company;  Globe 
Insuianee  Compuy }  MailiWK^  Md  Ceneol  Lift  Amir* 
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Reported.  —  Norwich  and  Brandon  Railway ;  Bdinbaigh 
Cattle  Market;  Edinbuigh  Poor  Assesament;  Beodes 
Navigaticm. 
ParmoMB  Prbskktsd.  From  Newcastk>-nnder-Lyne» 
Southampton,  and  Malfcon«  for  Exemption  ftxm  Window 
Tax. — From  Tregaron,  in  fiivour  of  Local  Courts^ — ^By 
Mr.  O.  Duncombe,  fnm  Aislaby,  and  53  places,  agaiBSt 
Alteration  of  Com  Laws.  —  By  Sir  A.  L.  Hay,  ftan 
Elgin,  for  Alteratloa  of  Com  Laws. — ^From  Stambounie. 
against  State  Provision  to  Roman  Catholic  Cleigy.-*Ftom 
Dunblane,  Perth,  and  Glasgow,  against  Seveomce  be- 
tween the  Church  and  Semfaiaries.  —  By  Lord  Howick, 
from  Batley,  and  SoothiU,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Cardwell, 
firom  Clitheroe,  in  &vour  of,  the  Factories  BilL— From 
Neilston,  to  Extend  FUtories  Act  to  Bkadiing  Works. — 
By  Mr.  Mackenaie,  fhrni  Peddes,  and  Auchterarden,  in 
fkvoor  of  Schoolmasters  (Scotland).  >- By  Mr.  Evais, 
irom  HalUta,  respecting  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Railways. 
—  From  Trefiueath,  agrinst  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor. — From  Mandiester,  tox  Reduction  of  Duty 
on  Tobacco.— By  Mr.  J.  S.  Wortley,  Arom  Wakefield,  for 
Repeal  of  Export  Duty  on  Coal,  and  against  Increase  of 
Loudon  Dues.— From  Muasdburgh,  in  fkvour  of  Prisona 
(Scotland)  Bm.~By  Mr.  T.  Diincombe,  htxa  Ricfaaid 
Thain,  for  Repeal  of  Ratepaying  Clause  of  the  Refoms 
Act  —  From  Montrose,  for  Inquiry  into  Merchant  Sen- 
men's  Fund.  —  From  Tower  Hamlets  Court  of  Requests* 
for  Use  of  a  Prison.— From  Hawick,  fbr  Relief  of  Stock- 
ing Wcaveis.— By  Mr.  Williams,  from  Geddington.  for 
Redress  of  Grievanoes.--From  Eariqgwold  Unton,  i^ainst 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  —By  Sir  J.  Hanmer,  iiam 
Hull,  against  the  i 


The  Victoria  Park.]  Sir  W.  Clay, 
who  was  almost  inaudible,  asked  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests  some  questions  respecting;  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  the  new  Victoria 
Park,  and  also  as  to  the  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  laying  it  out. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  that  the  in- 
tended site  for  the  Victoria  Park  extended 
to  262  acres,  of  which  179  acres  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests.  The  remaining  eighty-three, 
which  belonged  to  six  proprietors,  re- 
mained unpurchased,  because  the  Com. 
missioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  price 
demanded  was  an  extravagant  one.  The 
usual  steps,  however,  would  be  taken  to 
ascertain  the  value  by  a  jury.  They  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  commence  the 
formation  of  the  Park  till  the  whole  of  the 
land  was  in  their  hands.  It  would  be  in 
their  possession  before  autumn,  when  the 
necessary  steps  would  be  taken. 

Law  op  Settlement — Removal  op 
Irish  Paupers.]  Sir  V.  Blake  called  the 
attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  to 
some  circumstances  of  hardship  detailed 
in  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Hull,  relative  to  the  removal  of  Irish 
Paupers,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject. 

Sir  /•  Graham  uaderstood  the  docth 
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men!  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  read, 
to  have  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
Poor  Law  which  caused  the  removal  of 
poor  Irish  who  had  not  acquired  settle- 
ments in  parishes  in  England  to  Ireland, 
where  they  had  no  settlement,  and  com* 
plaining  of  such  a  state  of  things.  He 
had  already  stated,  that  he  thought  there 
was  considerable  hardship  arising  out  of 
this  state  of  the  law ;  and  he  begged  to 
add,  that  the  subject  was  one  which  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  under  the 
proposed  New  Poor  Law  Bill. 

Sir  Walter  James  asked  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet whether  he  had  taken  pains  to  au- 
thenticate the  statement  which  he  had 
read  to  the  House  ? 

Sir  V.  Blake  said,  he  had  received  his 
information  from  a  Gentleman  of  the 
greatest  respectability,  whom  he  had 
known  for  several  years,  and  of  whose 
accuracy  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Hours  ov  Labour  in  Factories — 
Adjourned  Debate.]  House  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Factoiries  Bill. 

The  second  Clause,  with  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  Lord  Ashley^  having 
been  read^ 

Mr.  Warhurton  said^  he  should  not,  on 
Friday  last,  have  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate,  and  prolonged  the  discussion 
on  this  question,  but  for  the  intimation  that 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  had  admitted,  that 
if  ever  a  grave  question  bad  been  discussed 
before  the  House,  involving  as  it  did  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  this  country,  it  was 
the  question  then  under  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  also  admitted,  that 
to  deputations  of  roaster  manufacturers  that 
had  been  with  him  at  the  Home  Office,  he 
had  declared  that  the  Government,  on  this 
question,  intended  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
adhere,  in  its  main  provisions,  to  that 
printed  Bill  which  had  been  circulated  for 
a  long  time  throughout  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Those  deputations,  it  appeared, 
had  quitted  the  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
full  belief  that  the  Government  did  intend 
to  be  firm  in  resisting  the  ten  hours'  clause. 
But  for  these  circumstances  he  would  not 
have  moved  the  adjournment.  He  trusted 
to  the  assurance  which  had  been  given 
that,  in  regard  to  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  the  question  was  to  be  taken  upas 
a  Government  question,  so  far  as  their  ad. 
herents  were  concerned,  and  not  left  an  open 


one.  Not  that  he  considered  the  Grovemment 
Bill  unobjectionable ;  for  it  violated,  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  principles  of  free  com« 
petition  which  he  advocated — ^but  of  two 
evils  he  was  prepared  to  accept  the  least ; 
and  when  he  found  a  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Government  containing  a  provision  for 
twelve  hours  labour,  and  an  Amendment 
moved  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten, 
he  chose  the  original  proposal  as  the  least 
mischievous ;  and  he  trusted  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  Government  was  to  be  exerted 
to  resist  a  provision  which,  in  their  opinion, 
would  prove  ruinous  to  our  manufacturing 
prosperity.  He  felt  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
guing the  question^  not  knowing  whether 
to  address  himself  to  the  premises  of  the 
noble  Mover  of  the  Amendment,  or  to  his 
conclusions.  The  conclusion  to  which  the 
noble  Lord's  premises  tended,  involved  no 
less  than  the  suspension  of  the  whole  of 
the  factory  labour  now  carried  on  by  women 
and  children  in  this  country.  The  actual 
conclusion,  however,  as  embodied  in  the 
Amendment,  fell  so  very  short  of  the  pre« 
mises,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  in« 
dependent  of  one  another,  and  argued  sepa- 
rately on  their  own  respective  merits.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  a  considerable  part  of  his 
speech,  inferred  an  increase  in  the  severity  df 
the  labour  of  the  manufacturing  classes  from 
an  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  that 
labour.  Now,  unquestionably  their  labour 
had  of  late  years  been  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive, by  calling  to  its  aid  improved  ma. 
chinery,  to  a  marvellous  degree  5  but  was 
the  severity  of  the  labour  wnich  had  been 
so  aided,  to  be  measured  by  its  increased 
productiveness?  Upon  that  ground  they 
miglit  argue  that  the  man  who  used  a  spade 
or  a  plough,  toiled  more  severely  than  he 
who  scratched  up  the  ground  with  his 
fingers.  This  conclusion  was  most  illogi- 
cal. The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the 
insolubrity  of  the  air  in  factories,  this  was 
true  only  of  a  small  number,  and  was  in« 
correct,  if  generally  applied.  A  Commission 
had  reported  on  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  operatives,  both  in  London  and  the 
provincial  towns.  Some  of  the  worst  cases 
reported  lay  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  House.  Would  this  be  a  proper  ground 
for  prohibiting  the  inmates  of  those  inso- 
lubrious  dwellings,  from  labouring  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  hours  ?  Each 
sort  of  handicraft  employment  had  its  own 
peculiar  sufferings.  Treatises  had  been 
written  by  learned  physicians,  one  espe- 
cially by  an  Italian  physician,  on  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  certain  artists  and  manu- 
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facturers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  draw 
hlsli]y-ooloured  i)icture8  of  the  miseries  to 
wnich  each  description  of  art  is  and  was 
peculiarly  liable;  and  thereon  to  found  an 
argument  for  discontinuing  those  employ- 
ments which  could  not  be  carriad  on  with- 
out some  alloy  of  evil.  To  what  description 
of  labour  would  not  such  a  rule  apply  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  opin- 
ions given  in  1833  by  certain  medical  men« 
exammed  before  Mr.  Sadler  s  Committee; 
who  stated  that  young  children  and  fe- 
males, if  employed  during  a  certain  number 
of  hours  in  Certain  descriptions  of  work, 
would  tiecessarily  be  subject  to  serious 
physical  consequences.  That  might  be  all 
▼cry  well  as  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  refer  to  the  Report  of  the 
medical  actuary^  Dr.  Mitchell,  employed 
by  the  Commission  of  1834^  to  draw  up^ 
from  actual  returns,  a  statement  of  the 
effects  of  factory  labour,  on  the  health  of 
women  and  children,  he  would  find  a  very 
different  view  of  the  case  embodied  in  the 
foUowbg  summary:— 

'^Taking,  all  in  all,  firora  the  do^mentt 
brought  Mfortt  me,  I  have  seen  no  grounds 
for  warraniiDg  me  in  believiog  that  factory- 
labour,  in  anv  material  degree,  differs  in  its 
effects  on  health  from  any  other  labour ;  aud, 
at  alt  events,  the  results  ascertained  from  this 
long  and  laborious  investieatioo  appear  to  me 
to  afibrd  unanswerable  evidence  that  the  lauda* 
tory  and  ooddemnatory  exaggerations  of  both 
parties  are  alike  unfounded  in  truth.* 

When  Dr.  Mitchell  drew  up  that  Report, 
he  was  aware  of  the  opinions  of  the  medi- 
cal men,  given  before  the  Committee  of 
1833.  The  noble  Lord  had  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  duration  of  life  with  re- 
gard to  persons  employed  in  factory  labour 
was  much  less  than  it  is  with  regard  to 
persons  engaged  in  other  descriptions  of 
labour  >  and  m  proof  of  this,  he  had  ad-- 
duced  the  early  period  of  superannuation 
in  factories.  Now,  this  conclusion  was  at- 
tained by  taking  the  ages  of  those  persons 
who  at  the  time  were  actually  working  in 
factories.  'This  was  a  fallacy  which  Dr. 
Mitchell  and  the  Commistnoners  had  ex- 
posed. They  saidi  that  it  was  on  account 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  labour  of  young 
persons,  as  compared  with  that  of  adults, 
and  also  because  young  persons,  from  their 
greater  activity  of  body  and  greater  deli- 
cacy of  touch  in  handling  delicate  fibres, 
were  more  suited  to  the  labour  required  of 
them,  that  they  were  preferred  to  adults 
in  factories.  Of  the  females,  a  large  pro- 
portion, when  they  arrived  at  marriageable 
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state,  ceased  to  work  in  the  factory ;  and 
with  regard  to  male  adults,  the  noble  Lord 
had  himself  complained  of  their  staying  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  domestic  affairs, 
while  their  wives  and  children  were  em- 
ployed at  the  factory.     This  would  partly 
nelp  to  explain  the  low  standard  of  age  of 
the  persons  actually  employed  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry.    But  there  was  an- 
other point  to  be  considered  in  reference  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.    A  wonderful  in-i 
crease  in  our  cotton  manufacture  had  taken 
place  since  the  year  1814,  that  is  to  aay» 
during  the  last  thirty  years.     That  this 
was  the  case  they  might  gather  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  cotton-wool  brought  into 
home  consumption  at  the  present  time,  as 
compared  with  the  quantity  in  1814.    The 
accounts  given  of  these  quantitiei  did  not 
quite   agree,  but   taking    a    mean    eati- 
mate,  he  foond  that  in  1814  the  quantitjr 
of  ootton-wool  brought  into  home  oonsurop« 
tion  was  60,000,00011)6. ;  whereas  the  quan- 
tity  now  consumed  annually  was  about 
500,000.0001b6.    In  the  cotton  manufac* 
tures,  therefore,  they  could  not  take  the 
increase  in  the  last  thirty  years  at  less  than 
si^-fold.   This,  he  thought.  Would  go  far  to 
explain  the  great  proportion  of  young  per- 
sons employed  in  these  manufactures;  for 
taking  the  mean  between  isero  and  tldrty, 
they  would  have  fifteen  years  to  add  to  th6 
age  at  which  children  first  entered  the 
factory,  to  determine  the  mean  age  of  the 
persons  now    actually  labouring   in  the 
factory.    These  reasons  would  go  ht  to 
explain  why  the  average  age  of  the  existing 
factory  operatives  was  not  great.    Another 
particular  allegation  was,  that  the  femalea 
m  factories  were  so  injured  in  their  health, 
by  the  nature  of  the  employment,  that 
they  were  not  prolific.    But  medical  men 
practising  in  the  very  places  where  manu- 
factures were  carried  on,  utterly  denied  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement     Discarding 
th^^fore  presumptive  proof,  and  dealing 
only  with  facts  as  they  existed,  they  really 
must  not   take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
condition  of  the  persons  employed  in  he* 
tories  Was  so  desperate  as  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  them  to  believe.    They  had 
agents  in   1833,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  Commissioners  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  sub-Commissioners,  who  then 
made   searching  inquiries  into   all   these 
matters.    Under  their  a^ncy  at  the  period   ' 
referred  to,  fi^reat  exertions  were  made  in 
certain  parishes  to  induce  agricultural  la- 
bourers, for  whom  work  could  not  be  found 
in  their  own  districts,  to  migrate  with  thdf 
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familiea  to  manufiM^iing  dtBtricts  where 
the  demand  for  labour  was  greater,  and  the 
wages  were  higher*  These  Commiauoners 
in  their  first  Report,  stated  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  for  a 
family  conidsting  of  three  or  four  members^ 
to  be  at  least  double  the  best  wages  that  a 
family  of  the  same  description  could  earn 
in  the  southern  agricultural  counties ;  and 
further^  that  the  demand  for  labour  at 
these  wages  was  steadily  increasing.  A 
migration  took  place«  in  the  first  year  to 
which  he  htd  n^erred,  to  a  Tery  consider- 
able eitent.  Dr.  Kay  in  his  report  had 
described  the  result  of  this  migration  both 
to  the  parishes  from  which  it  took  place, 
and  to  the  emigrants  and  their  families ;  it 
proved  most  beneficial  to  both.  The  same 
thing  went  on  for  a  series  of  three  or  four 
years,  till  about  the  year  1837,  the  year 
which  was  the  commencement  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  that  stagnation  of 
trade,  and  distress,  of  the  reality  of  which 
the  House  and  the  country  were  fully  con^ 
Tuieed.  He  would  describe  the  condition, 
after  the  tide  of  prosperity  had  turned,  of 
some  of  the  families  that  migrated.  He 
would  ^uote  the  words  of  a  landlord  re- 
siding m  an  agricultural  district,  and 
formerly  a  Memtwr  of  that  HousCf  in  pre* 
ferenoe  to  quotinff  the  words  of  the  Com- 
SBissioners  or  sub-Commissioners  them- 
aelfes;  because  it  might  be  said,  that  as 
they  Ind  encouraged  the  migration,  they 
flfight  think  too  favourably  of  its  efiects. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  was 
Sir  Haixj  Verney,  a  resident  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, whoi  in  the  year  1837>  went 
himself  to  Wolverhampton  and  Manchester 
to  esamine  into  the  condition  of  some  agri* 
coltural  labourers,  who  had  migrated  thither 
from  his  own  parish.    He  states — 

**  The  farmers  are  no  gainers,  in  a  pecuniary 
poiBt  of  view,  by  the  loss  of  those  who  desire 
to  go,  who  are  usually  their  best  men.  The 
gainers  are  the  men  themselves  and  the  menn- 
facturers  who  want  them.  I  went  myself  to 
AVolverhampton  and  Manchester,  and  foond 
mv  own  poor  labouren  gaining  three  times 
what  they  obtained  at  home/' 

^  Two  of  them  came  to  see  their  friends,  and 
1  need  not  say  thai  their  visits  stimulated  others 
to  desire  to  obtain  similar  sitoations/' 

He  might  quote  a  varietv  of  other  passages 
from  the  reports  of  the  Cfommissioners  and 
the  sub-Commissioners  bearing  out  the  same 
conclusion,  and  corroborating  the  statement 
made  on  Friday  night  last  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durham,  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  m  the  manufacturing  districts.    He 


found  from  those  reports  that  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  100  families  who  had 
migrated  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves, 
had  been  in  the  first  year  1/.  9s.  ^^d.; 
second  year  1/.  I4s,  Id,,  third  year 
1/.  Ids.  4id.  This  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon*  Member  for  Durham, 
that  the  wages  of  the  families  in  his 
employ  ranged  from  80/.  to  100/.  a  year 
each.  And  with  this  increased  rate  of 
wages  as  compared  with  their  previous 
earnings  in  the  agricultural  districts,  no 
one  could  doubt  that  the  condition  of  those 
who  migrated  was  greatly  improved.  The 
noble  Lord  had  dilated  at  some  length  on 
the  moral  condition  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  and,  no  doubt,  when  large  masses 
of  people  were  congregated  together,  what- 
ever their  occupation  and  wheresoever 
their  dwelling,  their  morals  would,  in  some 
respects,  be  found  to  be  less  strict  than  the 
morals  of  a  veople  usually  are  when  the 
population  is  less  dense.  If,  however,  they 
subjected  other  occupations  to  the  same 
searchlngexamination  as  they  had  bestowed 
upon  the  factory  operatives,  they  would  find, 
taking  all  matters  into  consideration,  results 
not  very  dissimilar.  Take  the  case  of  the 
sailors,  and  the  females  with  whom  they  as- 
sociated ^-subject  their  lives  to  strict  ex- 
amination-ii-irill  their  standard  cf  morality 
be  found  to  range  very  high?  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham),  formerfy  First 
Lord  of  the  Admbalty#  could  tell  the  House 
something  of  the  morality  of  Portsmouth 
Hard,  if  he  chose  to  be  communicative  on 
so  delicate  a  subject*  Yet  no  one,  because 
the  morals  of  sailors  were  lax,  and  those  of 
their  female  associates  abandoned,  proposed 
a  Commission  to  scrutinise  and  lay  bare  their 
frailties.  No  one  oame  forward  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  accidents  and  hardships  of  a 
sailor's  life,  and  argue,  from  events  in- 
separable from  that  mode  of  existence,  that 
the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree, 
and,  that,  unless  we  can  lessen  the  hazards 
which  our  mariners  run,  and  refine  their 
habits^  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
nautiral  afiain  must  be  abrogated*  Why 
this  abstinence  from  such  attempts?  Be- 
cause all  men  knew  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  the  Navy,  and 
that  our  commercid  and  political  great- 
ness depends  on  our  maintaining  it.  They 
tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  evil  for  a 
greater  amount  of  good;  and  who  would 
say,  taking  the  aggregate  of  good  and 
evil  that  fall  to  the  various  states  of  ex- 
istence,   that  the  good   did   not  in    the 
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main  predominate.  There  was  not  a  great 
building  erected,  a  new  Reform  Club,  or 
new  House  of  Parliament  in  this  city,  that 
did  not  occasion  fatal  accidents;  but  no 
one  argued  from  that  that  men  should  not 
become  carpenters  or  masons,  and  called 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a 
sumptuary  law  to  force  men,  in  the  houses 
they  build,  to  rest  satisfied  with  what  is 
low  and  humble.  The  appeal  to  our  feel- 
ings in  the  case  of  the  factory  operatives 
might  be  more  touching,  involving  as  it  did 
the  case  of  females  and  children.  The  im- 
providence and  extravagance  said  by  the 
noble  Lord  to  prevail  among  factory-people, 
must  not  be  attributed  to  their  being  con- 
gregated together  in  factories.  In  the  evi- 
dence taken  by  the  Commission  on  the 
hand-loom  weavers,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brian, 
speaking  of  the  Spitalfields*  weavers,  ob- 
served that  from  their  manufacture  being 
carried  on  entirely  in  their  own  homes,  it 
might  be  expected  that  they  would  present 
a  rare  example  of  domestic  felicity  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  employment,  depending  as  it  did  on 
fluctuations  in  commerce  and  the  caprices 
of  fashion,  no  where  were  prudence  and 
economy  less  habitually  exercised  than  in 
the  cottages  of  these  weavers.  Let  them 
not  suppose,  therefore,  that  improvidence 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  inmates  of  fac- 
tories ;  but  compare  their  lives  and  habits 
with  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  large 
towns,  and  the  comparison  will  not  be  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  noble  Lord  had 
asked,  ought  they  not  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  abrogate  the  system  } 
What  system  ?  That  of  employing  females 
and  children  in  factories.  This  was  his 
appeal  to  the  House  :— 

"  It  is  a  perpetual  grievance,'*  (said  the  no- 
ble Lord)  '^constantly  recurring  among  the 
complaints  of  the  workmen,  in  all  times  of 
difficulty  and  distress.  The  system  disturbs 
the  order  of  nature  and  the  rights  of  the  la- 
bouring  man,  by  ejecting  the  males  from  the 
workshop  and  fitiiug  their  place  with  females, 
who  are  thus  abstracted  from  their  domestic 
duties,and  exposed  to  the  most  insufferable  toil, 
for  half  the  wages  that  would  be  assigned  to  the 
males  for  the  support  of  their  families.  ''  Every 
consideration  sinks  into  nothing  compared  with 
the  moral  mischiefs  which  this  system  engen- 
ders and  sustains.  Education  is  all  in  vain, 
there  is  no  national  or  private  system  which 
can  supersede  the  influence  of  parental  ex- 
ample and  parental  instruction.  Such  a  system 
ought  not  to  continue." 

And  the  hon.  Member  for  Yorkshire 
also  had  said,  ''  By  this  system  the  labour 


of  the  adult  is  superseded  by  that  of  chil. 
dren,  and  the  labour  of  msks  by  that  of 
females."  Were  they  prepared  to  fdlow 
these  arguments  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, and  to  prohibit  women  and  children 
from  working  in  factories  altogether.  Or 
would  they  be  content,  as,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, (after  such  arguments),  he  found 
the  noble  Lord  would  be,  to  diminish  fay 
one-sixth  the  hours  during  which  women 
and  young  persons  should  be  permitted  to 
work  in  factories.  Having  considered  the 
noble  Lord's  premises,  he  wouldin  the  sequel, 
confine  himself  to  the  Amendment,  and  en- 
deavour to  trace  what  if  the  Amendment 
were  carried,  would  be  its  practical  effecta. 
Every  Member  who  had  hitherto  spoken, 
seemed  to  have  admitted,  as  the  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Commission  of  1833  had 
done,  that  if  they  limited  to  ten  hours  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  the  effect 
would  be  to  limit  to  ten  hours  the  laboar 
of  adult  men.  There  was  little  difference 
of  opinion  upon  this  point,  for  that  must  be 
the  inevitable  consequence.  The  noble 
Lord  was  actuated  by  humane  motives  in 
endeavouring  to  restrict  the  labour  in  fac- 
tories to  ten  hours,  and  expected  nothing 
but  good  from  his  proposed  restrictions; 
but  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  look  into  the 
arguments  of  the  operatives  themselves  in 
favour  of  a  ten  hours'  BiU  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  what  consequences  they  an- 
ticipated from  that  measure?  Those  ar- 
guments were  in  evidence  in  the  Report 
of  the  factory  Commissioners  of  1833,  who 
say — 

**  It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the 
operatives,  that  though  wages  may  in  the  first 
instance  fall,  from  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  the  artificial  scarcity  of  commodities 
thus  occasioned,  will  effect  a  rise  of  prices, 
and  a  consequent  rise  of  wages,  as  well  as  an 
increase  of  work  for  hands  which  are  now  par- 
tially out  of  employ,  by  occasioning  the  erec- 
tion of  new  establishments  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  production  caused  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  labour." 

They  then  quote  the  evidence  of  some  of 
the  operatives  themselves,  one  of  whom 
stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that— - 

**  The  reduction  of  hours  will  operate  as  if 
you  took  away  two  men  out  of  every  twelve; 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  make  labour  scarcer. 
Within  three  months  of  passing  the  Bill,  they 
would  get  the  same  amount  of  wages  for  the 
ten  hours  as  they  now  got  for  twelve,  with  this 
further  advantage  to  the  community  at  large, 
that  if  the  same  demand  for  goods  produced 
continued  that  exists  now,  it  would  call  the 
unemployed  into  employment,  and  lessen  the 
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amount  of  Poor-rates."  '^Thftt  is  my  sole 
motive  for  supporting  the  thing."  "  I  do  not 
oontemplate  herein  a  rise  of  wages ;  but  the 
same  wages  for  a  less  degree  of  toil." 

Another  operative  said — 

**  If  it  should  be  found,  when  the  hours  are 
brought  down  to  ten  for  all,  that  many  are  still 
out  of  worky  the  hours  should  be  brought  down 
to  nine  or  eight,  so  as  to  give  employment  for 
all.  It  is  better  that  all  should  work  for  eight 
hours,  than  that  half  should  work  for  sixteen. 
I  mean  that  twice  the  quantity  of  machinery 
should  be  used.  Bringing  down  the  hours  to 
ten  will  rather  raise  wages  than  lower  them. 
It  would  continue  in  the  same  way  if  it  was 
brought  down  to  eight  hours.  I  think  it  would 
hold  all  through  if  you  brought  it  down  to  one 
hour.  The  shorter  time  a  man  works,  the  more 
he  will  get  for  his  laboar  in  proportion.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  be  a  greater  expense  to  the 
masters  to  lay  out  money  for  more  machinery 
than  now,  if  they  were  working  for  such  short 
hours.  As  soon  as  a  master  found  that  did  not 
answer,  he  would  give  over  buying  machinery, 
and  let  the  labour  be  done  by  hand.  I  con- 
ceive, in  that  way,  machinery  would  find  its 
level.  Our  Bill  would  not  touch  those  who 
work  by  hand ;  and  so  he  might  get  liberty  to 
work  more  hours  than  those  who  work  by  ma- 
chinery. I  do  not  think  this  Bill  would  stop 
the  progress  of  machinery  much ;  it  must  be 
a  shorter  hours  bill  than  this  that  would  do 
that.  When  machinery  had  found  its  level  in 
this  way,  the  prices  of  goods  must  rise ;  there 
IS  plenty  of  room  for  that.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  end  of  it ;  because  it  has  just  been  the 
reverse,  that  prices  have  lowered,  while  we 
have  been  working  long  hours.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  take  as  many  customers  out  of  the 
market  as  it  would  bring  in  from  amongst  those 
who  (now)  cannot  afford  to  buy.  There  are 
various  opinions ;  but  I  think  this  is  the  ge- 
neral one  among  us  that  I  have  told  you." 

As  many  as  twenty  operatives  who  were 
examined  before  the  Commissioners,  gave 
evidence  to  the  same  effect>  that  they  ex- 
pected to  receive  twelve  hours'  wages  for 
ten  hours  work.  He  could  not  conceive 
arguments  more  fallacious  than  those  which 
he  had  just  cited.  In  the  first  place,  they 
aU  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
country  had  no  foreign  competitors.  No 
doubt,  if  Europe  was  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  1814,  the  addition  of  one- 
sixth  to  the  value  of  labour,  would  produce 
comparatively  only  a  trifling  result.  Prices 
would  rise  in  proportion  nearly  to  the  di- 
minished productiveness  of  labour,  and  ex- 
tension of  tixed  capital ;  and  neither  capi- 
talist nor  workman  would  suffer  to  any 
extent.  But  now  that  many  civilized 
countries  were  competing  with  them  as 
manufacturers  in  every  foreign  market, 
they   would   be  running  a  great  risk   in 
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adopting  the  course  recommended.  They 
should  consider  in  how  short  a  time  a  coun« 
try  could  rise  to  manufacturing  eminence, 
how  brief  a  period  was  sufficient  to  effect 
a  revolution  in  commerce.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  war  hardly  any  cotton  was  manu- 
factured in  France.  This  country  then 
manufactured  60,000,0001bs.  of  cotton 
wool.  What  was  the  weight  of  the  cotton- 
wool manufactured  in  France  in  1840? 
Why,  more  than  twice  the  amount  manu« 
factured  in  this  country  in  1814,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  was  150,000,0001bs. 
In  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  manufactu- 
rers examined  by  the  Commission  of  1833, 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  would  be  to  raise  prices  in 
the  market  of  the  world,  though  not  to  the 
extent  of  the  additional  cost  of  production 
in  this  country,  occasioned  by  that  limita- 
tion. The  foreign  manufacturer,  having 
the  command  of  labour  not  subject  to 
any  restriction,  would  reap  exclusively  a 
higher  profit  than  usual  from  this  tem- 
porary rise.  This  would  be  followed 
by  an  extension  of  manufacturing  works 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  next 
result  would  be  a  fall  to  at  least  the  former 
level  of  prices  afVer  the  works  thus  ex- 
tended hsd  come  into  operation,  and  then 
would  arise  a  contest  between  the  capi- 
talist and  the  labourer  which  of  the  two 
should  bear  the  burthen  of  that  fall.  As  a 
certain  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the 
ultimate  loss  would  fall  upon  the  receiver 
of  wages.  Mr.  Ashworth,  who  was  ex- 
amined before  the  Commission  in  question, 
stated— 

"  The  adoption  of  such  a  course  would  add 
to  the  profits  of  foreign  manufacture,  but 
nothing  to  our  own.  It  would  greatly  stimulate 
the  production  of  machinery  to  supersede 
human  labour.  The  consequence  would  be 
decreased  wages  and  want  of  employment; 
the  ultimate  effect  would  be  a  fall  of  wages." 

If  this  country,  actuated  by  motives  of 
humanity,  made  regulations  for  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  at  home,  they  could  not  ex« 
pect  that  foreign  countries  would  follow 
their  example.  What  better  prognostic 
could  we  have  of  the  future  conduct  of  fo- 
reign countries  respecting  factory  labour, 
than  by  looking  to  their  conduct  respecting 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade? 
The  country  with  the  most  free  institu* 
tions  in  the  world,  continued  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  persecuted  the  men  who  ad- 
vocated its  abolition.  The  noble  Lord  stated 
that  he  would  not  consider  this  as  a  com- 
mercial  question  :  but  unless  the  noble  Lord 
2Q 
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did  90,  he  would  not  be  consideiiog  it  as  a 
statesman.  If  they  followed  the  principles 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  imposed  restrictions 
upon  cotton  manufacture,  what  would  be^ 
come  of  the  population  of  931,000  depend*- 
ent  in  Lancashire  alone  on  manufacturing 
industry  ?  The  consequences  would  be  most 
disastrous  did  they  put  down  manufactures 
in  that  county  to  ever  so  limited  an  extent. 
The  result  of  such  a  course  would  be  al«o 
severely  felt  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Not  less  than  343,000  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  were  persons  not  bom  in  that 
county,  attracted  to  it  from  agricultural 
districts  by  high  wages,  and  depending  on 
its  manufacturing  prosperity.  How  will 
pauperism  increase  in  all  the  neighbouring 
agricultural  districts,  if  you  deprive  the 
population  of  those  districts  of  this  source 
of  employment  ?  They  might  tell  him  that 
by  diminishing  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, they  would  diminish  vice  and  immo- 
rality. It  might  be  so ;  but  he  was  confi- 
dent of  this,  that  if  they  diminished  the 
number  of  petaons  who  were  raised  above 
the  necessity  of  supporting  themselves 
by  daily  labour-^if,  by  introducing  dis- 
tress amongst  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties, they  diminished  the  number  of  those 
who  lived  in  affluence  —  although  they 
might  have  less  vice— yet,  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  they  would  have  less  virtue. 
But  if  they  restricted  the  manufacturing 
power  of  the  country,  how  would  they 
maintain  the  great  Gokmial  dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Every  day  they  had 
some  new  colony  rising  up  and  calling  to 
them  for  support  The  exports  of  cotton 
woven  fabrics,  taking  them  at  their  declared 
value,  amounted  in  the  year  1842,  to 
21,670,000i!.  Was  it  not  obvious,  that  it 
was  by  the  profit  on  the  labour  to  which 
activity  was  given  by  the  employment  of 
manufacturing  capital  that  the  country  was 
enabled  to  bear  the  great  amount  of  taxation 
which  the  maintenance  of  its  vast  posses- 
sions required  ?  If  they  discouraged  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  other  nations  would 
quickly  take  advantage  of  the  mistake,  and 
obtain  that  pre-eminence  In  the  civilised 
world  which  Great  Britain,  by  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  had  acquired.  And 
if  they  once  lost  their  commerce,  and  with 
it  their  naval  superiority,  he  would  ask  how 
they  were  likely  to  be  treated  by  their 
neighbours?  They  would  be  bearded,  as 
they  bad  formerly  been,  in  their  own  bays 
and  harbours  by  hostile  fleets.  The  com- 
forts of  the  people  depended  in  no  small 
degree  on  our  supplying  manufactures  at  a 


bw  cost     In  what  way  but  by  cwf&ring 
these  in  exchan^  are  evmi  tea,  coffee*  and 
sugar,  onoe  oonsideied  as  luxuries,  but  now 
become  neeessaries  of  life,  introduoed  into 
the  cottages  as  well  of  our  country  ponronts, 
as    of  manufacturing   artisans  ?       There 
were  many  minor  considerations  wbieh  en- 
tered into  the  question,  and  which  had 
been  adverted  to  by  the  Commusions  of 
1833.     Contracts  had   been  entered    into 
between  master  and  man,  spinners  had  been 
engaged  for  fixed  periods  of  serrioe,   and 
leases  had  been  entered  into  by  manufac- 
turers, in  the  confidence  that  good  faith 
would  be  observed  towards  them,  and  that 
no  steps  would  be  taken  which     w«nild 
render  the  large  investments  which  they 
have  made  unprofitable.     The  noble  Liord, 
the  Member  for  Sunderland,  seemed  to  have 
his  eyes  open  to  the  evil  results  of  the 
measure  now  recommended  by   the    noble 
Mover  of  the  amendment,  but  he  also  seemed 
to  think,  as  we  had  begun  in  an  evil  course 
of  legislation,  that  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  pursue  it.    The  Bill  before  thaaa, 
as  introduoed  by  Government,  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  which   he   had 
ever    advocated ;    but    of   two    evils    be 
would  choose  the  least ;  and  if  he  oould 
not  arredt  the    progress  of  impolitic   le- 
eblation  altogether,  he  would  try  to  de- 
feat the  amendment  before  the  Committee, 
as  a  proposal  pregnant  with  danger,  in 
the  best  way  he  oould.    But  the  noUe 
Lord  had  gone  further  with  Ids  alterna- 
tive, and  not  satisfied  with  the  ten-hour 
clause,  believed  that  we  must  ultimately 
come  to  appoint  local  boards  of  trade,  to 
^ttle  differences   between    masters    and 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     He 
did  think  that  the  House  ought  to  pause 
ere  it  sanctioned  a  course  tending  to  the 
establishment  of  so  great  a  nuisance  as  a 
multitude  of  netty  legislatures.     He  had 
omitted  to  nonce  one  defence  which  had 
been  made  of  the  ten-hour  clause.     It  had 
been  urged  that,  although  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  hours,  as  much  work  might 
be  done  in  ten  hours  as  in  twelve,  by  m- 
creasing  the  speed  of  the  machinery.    But, 
then,  what  l^came  of  the  humanity  part 
of  the  question  ?  If  the  labour  was  already 
so  severe,  that  the  number  of  working  hours 
must  be  reduced,  by  requiring  as  much 
work  to  be  done  in  ten  hours  as  was  now 
done  in  twelve,  the  intensity  of  the  labour 
must  be  much  encreased.  The  more  rapid  the 
motion  of  the  machinery,   too,  the  more 
suited  would  the  work  be  to  the  light  acti- 
vity of  young  persons,  and  the  greater  the 
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number  of  that  class  which  would  be 
brought  into  the  factories.  Besides,  other 
countries  might  woric  their  mUls  with  the 
same  rapidity ;  and  for  twelfe  hours  instead 
of  ten  ;  and  then  what  became  of  the  argu- 
ment The  late  Goremment  had  refemd 
a  question,  akin  to  the  present  one,  the 
condition  of  the  hand^loom  weavers,  to  a 
Commission,  of  which  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr. 
Jones  Lloyd  were  members,  and  they  con^ 
ndered  it  their  duty  to  state  their  opinion, 
what  efiect  the  laws  prohibiting  the  im« 
portation  of  articles  consumed  by  the  oper«> 
ativn  classes  had  upon  the  comfort  of  those 
classes.  They  stated  their  opinion  upon 
that  subject ;  and  he  thought  that  they 
then,  and  he  himself  now,  were  justified 
in  entering  upon  it,  as  the  great  question  at 
issue,  in  either  case,  was  what  could  be  done 
to  amend  the  condition  of  the  working  por- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  population.  The 
Commissioners  stated  that  the  effect  of  the 
Com  Laws  was  to  raise  the  price  of  com  20 
percent.  And  seeing  that  the  labouring  classes 
consumed  one-half  their  wages  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bread,  the  Com»laws  taxed  those 
wages  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent. ;  and  by 
thus  taxing  wages,  those  laws  also  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  manufacturing  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  power  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Imurine  community  to  con- 
sume manufactures.  The  committee  stated, 
that 

^  An  increased  supply  of  food  would  enable 
the  weaver  to  subsist  with  rather  less  exertion 
on  his  own  part,  and  to  enforce  rather  less 
labour  from  his  fomily/* 

Why,  this  was  the  very  object  of  the 
amendment  now  under  discussion  before 
the  Committee.    The  report  continues  ~ 

''The  weavtr  might  then  shorten  the  long 
hoors  of  labour,  and  allow  bis  wife  saore  time 
to  devote  to  her  domestic  coocerus.'' 

Why  that  was  the  complaint  made  of 
the  present  system  by  the  noble  Lord,  that 
It  did  not  allow  of  the  wife  performing  her 
domestic  duties.  The  report  continued  to 
state,  that  an  increase  in  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence would  enable  the  weaver  to  '*  delay 
the  age  at  which  his  children  would  be  sent 
to  the  factory  "^—the  precocious  age  at 
which  childten  enter  the  factory,  is  one  of 
the  evils  to  the  root  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  would  lay  the  axe.  The  report  went 
on  to  state  that,  "  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  labouring  population  being  required 
to  spend  less  in  food,  would  be  able  to  spend 
mcire  in  clothing.'*  A  relaxation  of  the 
import  duties  on  food,  then,  was  what  was 


recommended  by  those  ^tlemen  who  had 
full  authority  to  investigate,  and  who  did 
investigate,  the  whole  subject.  There  were 
other  suggestions  made  by  these  Commis- 
sioners for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
operatives.  One  of  them  he  would  give 
the  present  Government  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing adopted.  It  was  a  measure  which  he 
had  long  advocated— -namely,  an  abolition 
or  reduction  of  tho  duties  on  foreign  tim- 
ber, the  Commission  recommended  it,  as 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  habi- 
tations of  the  poor.  Other  questions  to 
which  the  Commission  had  directed  the 
attention  of  the  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  dealt  with,  such  as  our 
trade  with  Braails— our  trade  with  the 
United  States  of  America-^ur  trade  with 
those  States  of  the  North  of  Germany  in- 
cluded in  the  Zollverein ;  they  had  recom- 
mended that  we  should  put  our  commercial 
relations  with  these  countries  on  such  a 
footing  as  to  create  a  mutual  exchange  of 
commodities  to  as  large  an  extent  as  pos- 
sible. They  condemn^,  in  general  terms, 
the  practice  of  impeding  the  importotion 
from  foreign  countries  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  especially  of  com;  because 
such  impediments  restricted  the  consump- 
tion of  our  manufactures,  increased  the 
irregularity  of  the  demand  for  the  article 
to  }x  imported,  and  tended  to  produce  mis- 
chievotis  derangements  of  the  currency. 
To  remove  those  restrictions,  was  the  way 
to  prevent  the  operative  classes  from  pressing 
on  the  Legislature  measures  so  impolitic  as 
that  now  recommended,  and  to  absolve 
them  from  the  necessity  of  adopting  that 
further  evil,  threatened  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Sunderland,  that  of  com- 
mitting the  buisness  of  legislating  on  the 
regulations  between  masters  and  workmen 
to  local,  selfish,  and  monopolixing  boards  of 
trade. 

Viscount  Howick  rose  to  explain.     His 
hon.  Friend  had  misrepresented  what  he 
had  said  in  the    most    incomprehensible 
manner.    The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated, 
that  ho  (Viscount  Howick)  had  maintained, 
that  having  adopted  an  impolitic  course  in 
1833,  they  should,  therefore,  continue  to 
persevere  in  it  now  —  that  Government 
baring    carried    a    measure    involving  a 
certain    degree     of     evil,    he    (Viscount 
Howick)  thought  it  therefore  expedient, 
upon  the   whole,   to  sanction  a  measure 
involving  a  still    greater  degree   of  evil. 
Now,  anything  more  utterly  unliite  what 
he  did  say  it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
What  he  said,  was  in  answering  the  speech 
2  Q  2 
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Mr.  Beekdi  could  not  help  expreniog 
his  surpriae,  that  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  should  have  become  one  of  profit  or 
loss.  He  thought  the  question  was  whe- 
ther there  was  cruelty,  oppression,  and  evil 
in  tlie  system  of  factory  labour,  for  without 
that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
could  not  be  entertained.  The  House  could 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  trade  or 
the  freedom  of  labour,  without  some  such 
accusation  could  be  established.  It  was 
lamentable  to  have  listened  to  the  mebm- 
choly  tale  told  by  his  hon.  Friend ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  they  were  under 
deep  obligations  to  his  noble  Friend  for 
proposing  a  practical  remedy,  which  almost 
every  practical  man  agreed  would  have  the 
effect  of  remedying  the  evil.  How  had  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  been  met? 
Had  it  been  denied,  excused,  or  palliated  ? 
It  had  been  palliated  by  an  excuse  un- 
worthy of  that  House  to  receive.  It  had 
been  palliated  by  an  excuse  that  the  am* 
cultural  labourer  was  as  badly  off*.  Was 
that  an  excuse  ?  The  factory  labourer  was 
the  only  labourer  within  the  power  of  legis- 
lation at  present.  By  showing  how  they 
would  treat  him  the  House  would  show 
their  opinion  how  labourers  ought  to  be 
treated,  and  he  would  ask  whether  such 
an  excuse,  or  palliation  could  be  alleged  as 
a  reason  why  the  House  should  not  mter- 
fere  in  the  case  before  them?  The  late 
restrictions  had  acted  well,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  outcry  made  against  them,  and  they 
were  now  advocated  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  owners  of  machinery.  The  evils  of 
factory  labour  were  not  disputed,  but  it 
had  been  said  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  would  lead  to  great  evils. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  the  terms 
of  labour  were  settled  in  1833,  and  that  it 
was  not  right  to  re-open  that  settlement. 
If  that  were  the  case,  how  did  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself  justify  the  alterations 
which  he  made  in  the  present  Bill  ?  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  spoke  of  the  violation 
of  a  principle;  but  if  there  were  such  a 
principle,  it  had  already  been  violated,  and 
the  question  was  now  one,  not  of  principle, 
but  of  degree.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
contended  that  twelve  hours  labour  was 
requisite  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
the  factory.  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  taken  very  futile  grounds  for  his  cal- 
culations. He  had  spoken  of  machinery  as 
lasting  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  that 
if  the  House  reduced  the  hours  of  labour, 
there  would  be  no  profit  or  return  on  this 
employment*     But  he  would  appeal  to  the 
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of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sheffield,  and  it  was  this — that  he  could 
understand  arguments  like  his  against  in- 
terference with  labour  at  all :  that  he  could 
understand  that  it  might  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  abstain  from  any  such  interfer- 
ence, but  that  that  was  not  at  present  the 
question.  He  had  continued  to  say,  that 
the  inquiries  conducted  by  Commissioners 
and  Committees  of  the  House  had  gone  to 
establish  a  real  necessity  for  interference ; 
that  that  was  a  necessity  which  existed  in 
the  opinion  of  Government  as  well  as  in 
his  own — that  a  bill  was  founded  upon 
that  principle  of  interference,  and  that  the 
question  between  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetsliire  and  the  Government 
was,  whether  the  proper  number  of  hours 
of  labour  to  require  from  women  and 
young  persons  was  ten  or  twelve  hours 
a-day.  He  stated  how  difficult  he  found 
it  to  pronounce  a  satisfactory  judgment 
upon  this  point,  but  that,  if  he  were  obli- 
ged to  come  to  some  decision,  he  thought — 
knowing  what  he  did  of  the  strength  of  the 
human  frame,  and  the  amount  of  fatigue 
proposed  to  be  inflicted  upon  it — ^he  thought 
that  ten  hours,  making  allowance  for  the 
additional  time  required  in  going  to,  coming 
from  the  mill,  and  taking  m^s — was  as 
long  a  period  of  labour  as  women  and 
children  should  be  called  upon  to  submit 
to.  If  they  made  a  law  to  fix  the  maxi- 
mum period,  it  would  virtually  fix  also  the 
minimum  period  of  labour ;  thus,  if  they 
made  a  law,  enactine  that  women  and 
children  should  not  LEibour  longer  than 
twelve  hours,  its  virtual  effect  was,  that 
they  should  not  labour  for  a  shorter  period. 
But  his  hon.  Friend  had  maintained  that 
he  had  proposed  to  establish  monopolising 
boards  all  over  the  country,  with  the  view 
of  passing  local  regulations  as  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  masters  and  workmen. 
Now,  all  that  he  had  said  about  the  matter 
was  this — that  in  former  times,  incorpora- 
ted bodies  of  tradesmen,  or  guilds,  had 
been  found  to  produce  advantageous  effects 
on  commerce  and  manufactures.  He  had 
stated,  too,  in  glancing  very  briefly  at  the 
subject,  that  he  thought  that  if  they  deter, 
mined  to  create  corporate  bodies  of  this 
description,  a  power  of  revision  should 
be  given  to  the  Crown,  as  in  the  case  of 
municipal  corporations,  over  their  acts. 
He  did  think  that  some  authority  of  this 
nature  would  prove  an  efficient  check  to 
any  disposition  to  rear  up  systeiqs  of  mo- 
nopoly which  might  be  manifested  by  any 
such  bodies. 
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manufacturers  of  this  country  whether  any 
of  them  had  ever  had  any  experience  of 
machinery  being  worked  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  yean  for  twelve  hours  together? 
Such  an  employment  for  machinery  was 
never  heard  of;  and  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  spoke  of  the  remuneration  for 
capital,  which  meant,  of  course,  the  in- 
terest for  money,  did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
mean  to  take  the  year  1841,  when  the  in- 
terest of  money  was  6  per  cent,  or  in 
1844,  when  it  was  not  worth  much  more 
than  2  per  cent  ?  Or  did  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  apply  his  proposition  to  new  ma- 
chinery, or  to  old  machinery  that  had  been 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  at  work  ?  Such  was 
the  difierenoe  between  different  descriptions 
of  machinery,  and  such  the  continuous 
alterations,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  found  any 
calculation  upon  it  Why,  there  was  a 
mode  of  combing  wool  recently  adopted  in 
France,  and  by  a  new  invention  the  same 
work  that  was  formerly  done  by  forty  men 
now  required  only  one.  It  was,  therefore, 
utterly  impossible  to  make  such  a  calcula- 
tion as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  attempted. 
The  value  of  machinery  depended  upon  the 
power  of  production,  and  the  value  of  money 
upon  the  rate  of  interest.  With  respect  to 
the  main  question,  he  regretted  the  course 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  He  had 
applied  to  seventy  firms  in  Leeds,  and  out 
cyf  seventy  no  less  than  forty  had  signed  a 
declaration  in  favour  of  a  ten  hours'  Bill. 
The  remainder  were,  generally  speaking, 
in  favour  of  an  eleven  hours'  Bill;  but 
there  was  not  one  which  advocated  a  twelve 
hours*  Bill  — and  of  the  Clergy  in  that 
town,  out  of  181  individuals  of  all  deno- 
minations, there  was  not  one  who  supported 
a  twelve  hours'  BiU.  The  current  of 
public  opinion  in  that  town,  as  elsewhere, 
was  tending  generally  to  a  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  ten  hours  of  labour.  In 
Bamsley,  there  was  not  a  man  who  worked 
more  than  ten  hours.  In  Bradford,  the 
same;  and  in  Sheffield,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  some  moderate  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  the  Trades 
Uniocs  had  taken  up  the  question,  and  the 
hours  of  labour  were  reduced  to  six ;  and 
he  warned  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that, 
if  the  Legislature  did  not  take  some  step, 
they  might  fear  some  evil  consequences 
from  the  steps  self-taken  by  the  men  who 
thought  themselves  degraded  and  oppressed. 
As  to  the  main  question,  though  he  was  a 
decided  opponent  of  a  twelve  hours'  Bill 
i»«todeedj  he  oould  sot  contemplate  its 


passing,  it  would  be  disgraceful » yet  he 
was  not  prepared  at  once  to  vote  fur  a  ten 
hours'  Bill.  So  sudden  a  change  might 
disrupt  too  violently  commercial  combina- 
tions }  but  (and  the  noble  Lord  had  himself 
assented  to  it)  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  eleven  hours'  BUI  for  a 
year  or  two  previously  to  the  restriction  to 
ten  hours  coming  into  operation,  so  as  to 
give  the  House  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  effect  of  the  restriction,  and  of  in- 
terposing if  it  should  appear  to  be  inju- 
rious. 

Sir  G.  Grey  said,  that  as  most  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  his  own  side  of  the 
House,  had  addressed  it  in  opposition  to  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend, 
he  would  as  shortly  as  possible  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  concur  in  the 
Amendment.  In  adopting  that  course  he 
could  assure  the  Committee  that  he  was 
very  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  diffi- 
culties which  surrounded  the  question,  and 
which,  to  his  mind,  rendered  it  one  of  very 
serious  doubt  and  embarrassment.  He  was. 
bound  also  to  admit,  that  the  arguments  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  against 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend  were 
entitled  to  great  weight,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  altogether  to  deny  the  force  of 
the  observation,  that  the  arguments  of  his 
noble  Friend,  and  the  facts  upon  which  he 
based  his  proposition,  were  such  as,  if  car- 
ried out  to  their  full  and  legitimate  ex- 
tent, would  lead  to  a  more  comprehen. 
sive  conclusion  than  thai  which  was  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  for  which  he 
asked  the  assent  of  the  Committee.  But, 
if  that  were  so,  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
on  the  other  hand  he  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  and  of  the  other 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  addressed  the 
House,  in  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend,  and  especially 
those  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kendal,  were  directed  much  more  against 
any  legislative  interference  —  against  the 
principle  of  affording  protection  to  any  class 
of  labourers  in  factories  by  legislative  restric- 
tions— than  against  the  limited,  and,  as  he 
thought,  reasonable  proposition  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  his  noble  Friend. 
They  were  warned  as  to  the  danger,  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  of  crippling 
the  manufacturing  energies,  and  impairing 
the  commerce  of  this  country.  The  force 
of  that  argument  he  was  ready  to  admit,  for 
the  interests  of  those  classes  whom  his  no^ 
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ble  Friend  was  anxious  to  benefit  were 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country;  but  he  could  not  see 
a  shadow  of  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
charge  of  involving  our  commercial  interests 
in  danger  was  only  applicable  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  and  did  not  apply 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  submitted  to  the 
House  by  the  Government — ^a  principle 
which  had  long  ago  been  decided  by  the 
Legislature  and  acted  upon  for  a  series  of 
years ;  even  now«  when  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  House  to  amend  the  law  upon  this 
subject,  it  was  open  to  all  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  held  the  views  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Kendal  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  objecting  to  the  second  reading  of  that 
Bill,  or  of  raising  a  discussion  upon  it  on 
the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair  in  order  to  reconsider  that  principle,  or 
to  ask  the  House  to  re  verse  its  former  decision. 
No  such  course,  however,  was  taken,  and  he 
thought,  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
proceeding  it  would  be  unfair  to  raise  that 
general  question.  He  had  a  right,  then, 
to  assume  that,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Legis- 
lature, some  legislative  protection  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  operative  classes  now  work- 
ing in  factories*  And  the  real  question 
was,  how  far  ought  that  legislative  inter- 
ference to  be  carried  —  how  far  it  could  be 
carried  consistently  with  safety— and  how 
far  for  the  interests  of  the  operatives  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
on  the  other,  it  was  requisite  that  they 
should  cany  it,  and  at  what  point  they 
should  stop.  As  to  the  main  subject,  there 
was  at  present  no  difference  between  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government.  His 
noble  Friend  did  not  ask  the  House  to  go 
beyond  the  Government,  and  to  compre- 
hend other  classes  in  the  Bill  not  already 
comprehended  in  it,  and  the  simple  question 
upon  which  they  were  now  called  upon  to 
make  up  their  minds  was  the  question, 
whether  the  period  during  which  youns 
persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and 
women  of  every  age  were  to  be  employed 
should  be  twelve  hours,  or  ten  hours,  ex- 
clusive of  the  period  of  going  to  and 
from  the  factory,  and  exclusive  of  the 
time  for  meals.  Upon  that  question  an 
important  observation  was  made  by  his 
noble  Friend,  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
who  stated  that  this  act  practically  fixed  the 
maximum  of  actual  labour  in  the  factories, 
and  the  question  then  was  whether  that 
period  should  be  ten  hours  or  twelve  hours 
for  women  and  young  children.  Now,  in 
favour  of  ten  hours  they  had  a  host  of 


facts,  if  facts  were  necessary  to  prove  what 
he  should  think  was  a  self-evident  propoai- 
tion — viz.,  that  twelve  hours  in  the  caaes 
of  women  and  young  children  was  a  period 
of   excessive   labour.     He  was  far   fxom 
maintaining  that  factory  labour    ifras   in 
itself  more  destructive  to  health,  or  tended 
more   to  shorten  life,  than  the  other   or* 
dinary  occupations  in  which  the   labour- 
ing  classes   were  employed.      He    rested 
his  vote  upon  no  such  supposition-     He 
was  very  far  from  imputing  to  the  milL 
owners  a  disregard  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  were  in  their  employment,  and    he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  facts  stated  the  other 
night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham, 
which  proved  in  a  variety  of  instances  that, 
under  good  management  and  proper  con- 
duct, health  and  comfort  were  secured  in 
connection   with  that  employment  ;    but 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  legisLite 
for  the  mass,  and  to  say  whether,  ^^rhen 
asked  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  labour  of  women 
and  young  persons  throughout  the  factories 
of  this  country,  that  limit  should  be  ten 
hours  or  twelve.     Could  any  one  deny  that 
the  period  of  twelve  hours'  labour,  from  day 
to  day,  amounted  in  fact  to  an  absence^ 
on  the  part  of  those  so  employed,  of  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  izom  their  own 
homes,  calculating  the    time  they   were 
eoing  to  and  coming  from  the  factory. 
Was  there  a  single  authority  that  did  not 
say  that  the  present  amount  of  labour  was 
injurious  ?  Look  at  the  report  of  the  Factory 
Inspectors — those  gentlemen,  whose  opi- 
nions were  laid  before  the  House  for  its 
information,  and  were  entitled  to  great 
respect  and  attention,  from  the  extensive 
experience  they  had  had  in  these  matter8, 
and  the  honesty  and  integrity,  evinced  by 
their  reports,   with  which  they  had  dis- 
char^  their  duties.    What  said  Mr.  Hor- 
ner, in  one  of  his  reports  ?-— 

'^Tbe  subject  has  been  repeatedly  men- 
tiooed  to  me  by  some  considerate  and  mimane 
millowners  who  know  the  evil  of  sudi  a  sys- 
tem, and  wish  to  see  it  put  down,  and  they 
have  urged  roe  to  represent  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  ana  necessity  of  preventing 
by  law  that  women  of  any  age  should  work 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.'* 

Those  were  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Homer  to  the  Government :  and  what 
did  Mr.  Saunders  say  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject  in  his  report  of  the  20th  Octdbsr,  1843  ? 

*<  I  am  equally  well  satisfied  that  personi 
are  employed  as  adults  for  very  long  hoacs. 
physically  unfit  for  the  work  they  are  called 
upon  to  doy  and  often  unwillingly  on  their  patt. 
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In  this  remark  I  refer  principftUy  to  females 
'vtho  bare  just  completed  the  age  of  eighteen." 

And  in  his  fiinh«r  report  of  the  16  th  of 
Januanr,  1844,  he  dutinctly  spoke  of  cases 
in  whkh  factories  had  been  overworked, 
and  referred  to  medical  opinions  on  the 
aubfecti  some  of  which  had  been  quoted  by 
the  noUe  Lord.    He  said, 

''The  question  of  reducing  the  hours  of  la- 
bour generally  for  all  young  persons  to  eleven 
in  each  day,  and  ItroiCing  the  working  hours  to 
seven  o'clock  hi  the  evening,  instead  of  eight 
o'docki  has  been  freely  and  frequently  canvassed 
Its  advocates  iueraase  in  number,  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  desife  to  see  it  carried  out. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  express  too 
strongly  my  conviction  of  the  ultimate  ad- 
vantages to  be  derired  from  it." 

Tbnl  was  Mr«  8aiinderB's  statement  in 
the  most  unqualified  terms  against  this 
BiU,  which  would  render  twelve  hours  the 
pniod  of  work  for  young  persons.  But 
he  also  espreased  his  decided  opinion  that 
further  protectkin  was  indispensably  neoes- 
mtf  to  fanalee  working  in  factories.  And 
when  they  looked  to  the  fact  of  the  very 
large  number  of  women^  and  that  number 
still,  he  feared^  tncreaaing,  employed  in 
ffldorieSf  they  must  hear  in  mind  how  ma- 
terially thetr  witbdittwal  frDU  the  perfomu 
aace  df  all  social  end  domeetie  duties  must 
aflbety  not  merely  those  individuals  employed 
in  factorks  bat  also  the  great  mass  of  the 
ukition  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
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ttguuents  and  facts  adduced  by  his 
noUe  Friend  showed  the  great  extent  of 
that  evil.  It  might  be  alleged  that  his 
proposal  would  fail  to  apply  an  adequate 
i«medy ;  but  it  was  not  beeause  they  could 
not  entbely  eradicate  the  evil,  that  they 
were  not  to  endeavour  to  diminkh  it.  Were 
they  by  a  legislative  enactment  to  dedare 
that  excessive  labour  was  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  our  commercial  great- 
ness, for  it  was  dear  that  no  other  plea 
could  justify  it  ?  The  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition would  withdraw  those  individuals  for 
two  hours  more  from  the  factories  and 
to  transfer  them  for  that  time  to  their 
homes,  and  could  it  be  doubted  that  that 
wbuld  be  a  great  mitigation  of  the  evil, 
which  no  one  denied  to  exist  under  the 
present  system,  and  which  would  be  con. 
timied  under  the  sanctkm  of  the  Bill  now 
beibre  the  Hoose  ?  He  thought  that  in 
OBoneadon  with  other  physical  and  moral 
amelioiations  of  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  would 
pti^Aace  most  benefidai  results,  and  he  se-* 
Amif  appcehcoded  that  without   it  aQ 


other  means  of  amelioration  with  respect 
to  this  large  class  of  the  population  would 
be  comparatively  tiseless.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  expressed  a  strong  appre* 
hensiun  of  the  probable  danger  that  might 
arise  from  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend.  He  thought  that  apprehensioa 
of  danger  was  entirely  conjectural,  and, 
though  be  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  with  all  that  atten« 
tion  that  was  due  to  what  fell  from  him, 
and  he  had  heard  every  argument  that  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  the 
same  side,  yet  he  had  not  lieard  the  slight- 
est reason  alleged,  which  would  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  interference  was 
perfectly  safe  up  to  twelve  hours,  but  that 
the  moment  you  passed  that  limit  every* 
thing  was  fraught  with  danger.  They  had 
the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories 
that  twelve  hours  vrere  too  much.  Hicre 
might  be  some  medium  between  that  and 
ten  hours,  and  he  understood  the  hon.  Oen-« 
tleman  opposite,  the  Member  for  Leeds,  to 
have  proposed  a  gradual  approach  to  ten 
hours.  To  this  he  should  not  object,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  depart  from 
the  proposition  of  the  Government  and  adopt 
eleven  hours  unless  a  further  reduction  was 
afterwards  to  be  made  to  ten  hours*  Such 
a  course  would  leave  the  snbfect  open  to 
all  the  agitation  that  now  existed  upon  it  ; 
and  might  perhapseqoally  dissatisfy  the  mill* 
ownen,  and  those  who  were  represented  by 
the  noble  Lord.  He  thought  it  of  great 
importance,  in  dealing  with  this  question, 
that  they  should  look  to  the  reasonable 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of 
cperatives,  who  were  deeply  interested  in 
this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  that  he  had  seen  a  deputation  from 
the  manufacturing  districts,  who  were 
anxious  to  support  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition, and  a  counter-deputation  of  dele-^ 
gates  from  operatives,  who  were  anxious 
to  see  it  rejected.  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
also  seen  persons  Trom  the  manufacturing 
districts  on  this  subject,  and  he  supposed 
that  other  hon.  Memben  had  done  the 
same ;  and,  from  all  he  conld  learn,  he  be« 
lieved  that  there  did  pervade  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  an  anxious  desire  to 
see  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
carried  into  effect.  From  a  conversation 
which  he  had  had  with  fcnir  persons  who 
repreMnted  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
operatives  upon  this  subject,  he  was  of  opin« 
ion  that  they  were  fully  ccmipetent  to  take 
a  just  view  of  the  question  and  did  not  en- 
tertain those  wild  and  extravagant  opin^ 
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ioDs  which  iDay  have  been  advocated  by 
others,  and  which  some  ascribed  to  them. 
He  put  to  them  distinctly  the  question  of 
wages.  They  said  they  were  prepared  to 
meet  it>  and  considered  that  the  diminution 
of  wages  if  it  took  place,  would  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  advantage  which  this 
proposition  would  give  them.  But  there 
was  one  consideration  which,  he  confessed, 
weighed  more  with  him  than  any  other  on 
this  question ;  he  referred  to  the  growing 
opinion  of  the  mill -owners  themselves.  His 
noble  Friend  stated,  that  above  300  mill- 
owners  were  advocates  of  the  proposition 
which  he  now  submitted  to  the  House.  He 
could  not  believe,  looking  to  the  vast  in- 
terests those  gentlemen  had  in  this  subject 
— he  believed  the  noble  Lord  said  that  some 
of  them  were  owners  of  some  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  the  country— -that  &ey 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of 
his  noble  Friend,  if  it  did  involve  all  the 
serious  risk  and  danger  which  it  was  al. 
leged  would  be  involved  in  it.  Their 
opinions  weighed  greatly  with  him.  And 
when  he  remembered  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire,  who 
was  not  peculiarly  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  any  sudden  popular  impulse,  and  who 
represented  a  large  manufacturing  consti- 
tuency, after  having  given  his  deliberate 
attention  to  this  subject,  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conclude  that 
the  proposed  amendment  must  be  rejected 
on  the  ground  of  its  certain  tendency  to 
injure  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  argument-^ 
the  chief  one  against  the  noble  Lord— the 
argument  that  his  plan  was  fraught  with 
risk  and  danger,  he  must  refer  to  a  valuable 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  L.  Horner  in 
1840,  with  a  view  to  show  that  foreign 
countries  had  followed  our  example  with 
regard  to  factory  legislation.  He  stated 
distinctly  in  the  outset  of  that  pamphlet, 
that  in  the  year  1833  those  very  same  ar- 
guments were  used  almost  precisely  in  the 
jsame  terms  as  now  against  the  legislative 
interference  then  suggested.  It  was  said  at 
the  time,  tliat  ruin  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  any  legislative  interference. 
That  interference,  however,  took  place; 
and  he  took  upon  himself  to  say  that 
that  prediction  had  not  been  verified. 
And  what  was  the  inference  Mr-  Homer 
drew  from  that  ?  He  said,  let  the  House 
in  future  receive  with  caution  these  pro- 
phecies of  risk  and  danger,  when  they  are 
galled  upon  to  legislate.    He  did  not  6»y 


that  these  predictions  were  to  be  altogeftlier 
disregarded ;  but  let  them  not  be  deterred 
by  vague  apprehensions  of  danger,  which 
might  be  alleged  against  all  change  what- 
ever, from  satisfjring  themselves  whether 
the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend  could  or 
could  not  be  safely  carried  into  effect,  and 
whether  the  interests  of  the  operatives 
might  not  be  reconciled  by  those  means 
with  the  interests  of  the  dountry  at  large. 
Then  again,  the  period  of  twelve  hours  ap« 
peared  to  be  entirely  arbitrary ;  whilst  the 
period  proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  for  the 
work  of  the  young  persons  and  women, 
was  the  period  ordinarily  observed  in  other 
occupations  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the 
operatives  of  this  country  were  engaged — 
not  by  virtue  of  any  legislative  enactment, 
but  by  virtue  of  arrangements  existing  be- 
tween  the  masters  and  those  who  were 
employed  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
both,  and  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  the 
human  frame.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
objection  that,  by  placing  this  restriction 
on  the  period  of  labour  of  women  and 
young  persons,  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  would 
be  enacted  for  the  whole  working  popula- 
tion.    All  he  could  say  upon  Uiat  was. 
that  between  the  noble  Loid's  proposition 
and  the  Bill  of  the  Government  there  was 
in  this  respect,  no  difference  of  principle. 
Their  Bill  professed  to  include  the  same 
classes  whom  the  noble  Lord  asked  protec- 
tion for ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  noble  Lord's 
proposition  was  a  ten  hours*  Bill  for  the 
whole  population,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Bill  was  a  twelve  hours'  Bill  for  the 
same  population.     It  was  not,  however, 
absolutely  certain  that  such  would  be  the 
consequence.     On  this  subject,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, in  his  report,  said— 

'*  Instruct  male  adults  in  the  business, 
and  employ  them  whenever  the  necessity  of 
night-work  is  forced  on  you.  If  the  trade  is 
not  profitable  enough  to  enable  the  mill  occu- 
piers to  do  this,  and  whatever  restriction  is 
imposed  be  applied  equally  on  all  in  the  trade, 
I  do  not  doubt  that  a  remedy  will  be  found, 
and  the  demand  for  goods  so  equalised  over 
the  year,  as  to  make  it  desirable  to  erect  a  little 
more  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
that  demand." 

He  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  objection  he  had  mentioned ;  but  it  ^k 
plied  m  principle  to  the  Bill  of  the  Go* 
vemment  as  much  as  to  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord.  At  the  same  time  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  any  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  right  which  the  adult 
male  population  had  to  carry  their  It^bour 
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to  the  best  market.  As  he  had  said,  this 
question  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty; 
the  course  which  this  debate  had  taken, 
showed  that  it  was  not  one  of  a  party 
character.  It  was  a  question  on  which  each 
individual  must  make  up  his  own  mind,  and 
decide  on  his  own  conviction  of  what  was 
best.  He  must,  however^  add,  without 
any  intention  of  saying  anything  on  a 
subject  foreign  to  this  debate,  that  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  this  subject  was  sur- 
rounded, were  very  much  increased  by  the 
unwise  and  impolitic  restrictions  on  trade, 
which  were  persevered  in  by  the  House, 
at  once  limiting  the  field  of  labour,  and 
raising  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life  to  the  operative  population.  He  had 
oome  to  the  conclusion  which  he  had 
adopted  after  much  consideration,  and 
though  he  might  not  feel  the  same  degree 
of  certainty  with  regard  to  it  which  had 
been  expressed  by  others  more  conversant 
with  the  subject — he  was  satisfied  that  the 
evidence  greatly  preponderated  in  favour  of 
the  proposition  A  his  noble  Friend^  and  to 
that  proposition,  accordingly,  he  would  give 
his  support. 

Sir  /•  Chraham:  I  am  particularly 
anxious  to  trespass  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  Committee  for  a  very  short  time,  io 
order  to  explain  the  view  I  am  compelled 
to  take  of  this  question,  especially  after 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down.  If  the  House  will 
give  me  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
expression  of  any  wish,  I  cannot  state  too 
strongly  my  desire  to  exclude  from  this 
discussion  anything  of  a  parly  nature,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  is  my  bounden  duly, 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  and  espe- 
cially after  the  speech  just  concluded,  to 
bring  certain  facts  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House.  It  might  be  supposed  from 
what  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  this 
evening  s  discussion,  that  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  Bill — that  the  labour  of 
young  persons  in  factories  should  be  li- 
mited to  twelve  hours — was  a  new  one, 
originating  with  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers ;  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  has 
been  inferred,  and  I  frankly  admit  the 
inference,  that  twelve  hours  will  also  be 
the  limit  for  the  labour  of  adults  as  well 
as  young  persons.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  has  just  sat  down  says,  that 
Mr.  Saunders  has  thrown  some  doubt  on 
the  question  whether  the  limit  imposed  on 
the  labour  of  children  and  young  persons 
if  praotictlly  (ba  Unit  fgr  tb«t  gf  ftdultif 


If  there  be  any  question  with  respect  to  its 
being  incidentally  a  limit  on  the  labour  of 
adults, in  frankness  I  must  say,that  thepro- 
position  I  have  now  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  absolutely  limits  the  labour 
of  females  to  twelve  hours.  If  there  be 
any  doubt  that  a  limit  on  the  labour  of 
the  young  will  be  a  limit  on  the  labour  of 
adults,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Bill,  euacting  a  limit  with  respect  to  fe- 
males employed  in  all  the  great  branc'hes 
of  manufacture,  will  practically  impose  a 
limit  on  the  labour  of  grown  persons  gene- 
rally. This  it  must  be  observed,  is  a  most 
important  point  in  the  argument,and  I  wish 
to  explain  what  fell  from  me  the  other 
evening,  inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  to  have 
been  inconsistent  with  this  admission.  I 
then  stated  as  a  fact,  that  wherever  labour 
beyond  the  limit  of  twelve  hours  could  be 
obtained  in  factories  wrought  by  machi- 
nery, there,  both  men  and  women,  actu- 
ated by  the  love  of  gain,  had  manifested 
a  most  earnest  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  labour  beyond  that 
time.  This  may  appear  at  variance  with 
the  admission  I  have  just  made  as  to  the 
practical  limitation  of  working ;  but  it  is 
explained  in  this  manner; — The  great 
staples  of  manufactured  articles,  espe- 
cially of  cotton  and  worsted  goods,  are 
wrought  by  machinery,  requiring  for  their 
production  the  conjoined  labour  of  grown 
persons  and  yoqng  persons.  But  there 
are  purposes  for  which  this  joint  labour  is 
not  indispensable,  and  the  fact  is,  that  in 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  can  be  per- 
formed without  the  labour  of  young  per- 
sons, when  a  part  only  of  the  machinery 
is  worked,  precisely  in  this  portion,  both 
men  and  women  have  shown  great  avidity 
to  be  employed.  If  it  were  not  for  legis- 
lative interference,  the  natural  desire  of 
gain,  the  great  moving  power  of  human 
exertion,  will  lead  both  men  and  women 
to  exert  themselves  to  a  degree  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  is  proposed,  namely, 
the  limit  of  iwelve  hours.  But  now,  to 
turn  to  another  part  of  the  question.  It 
is  one  of  the  evils  of  a  departure  from 
principle,  that  when  once  this  has  taken 
place,  the  ground  of  principle  is  no 
longer  tenable.  I  admit  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  that  the  Question  of  prin- 
ciple has  been  already  decided,  and  we 
are  now  arguing  a  question  of  degree. 
The  right  boo.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down  said,  why  choose  twelve  in* 
I  itoftcl  of  teO|  «ad  h«  hai  spok^o  ••  if 
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tbe  House  were  now  about  to  make  a 
choice  for  ibe  first  time  ;  his  argument,  if 
unaDsweredy  may  produce  an  impression 
on  the  public  mind  as  if  the  limit  has 
now  been  capriciously  selected.  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  will  pardon  me  if  I 
▼ery  shortly  trace  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion 00  this  subject^  as  it  is  not  unimport« 
ant  to  the  question  before  us.  Before 
1802,  there  was  no  limit  whatever  with 
respect  to  the  labour  in  factories  of  chiU 
dreo,  youog  persons,  and  adults.  The 
first  legislaiive  enactment  applying  to  the 
subject,  bears  date  in  that  year.  The  Act 
of  1802«  deals  only  with  apprentices,  and 
by  that  it  is  provided,  that  apprentices  in 
factories  shall  not  work  for  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  hours.  This  is  the  first  exer. 
cise  of  what  may  be  termed  an  arbitrary 
discretion  oo  the  part  of  the  L^;islatttre ; 
it  interfered,  for  the  first  time,  in  behalf 
of  the  most  helpless  part  of  workers  in 
factories ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  moat 
required  its  protection — parish  orphan  ap- 
pceotkes.  Proceeding  on  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  it  interposes  for  the  purpose 
of  filing  a  limit  of  twelve  hours  out  of 
eveiy  tweotv*four,  as  the  maaimum  for 
tbe  labour  of  apprenticea.  Thus  the  law 
stood  from  1802  to  1819*  a  permd  of  se« 
ventecB  years,  when  an  Act  was  iatroduosd 
to  make  furttaar  provisk>n  for  r^ulatbg 
cotton-mills.  The  Act  of  1802  applied 
only  to  apprentices;  the  Act  of  1819 
went  further,  and  provided  that  nochil* 
dren  should  be  employed  under  nine  years 
of  a|;e,  and  that  persons  between  the  ages 
of  nme  and  sixteen,  should  not  be  allowed 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day,  ore* 
serving  the  limit  of  twelve  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  but  extending  protection  from 
apprentioesonly  to  children  under  tbeageof 
Dine*  Six  yeanafterwards  an  Act  was  intro- 
duced for  the  regulation  of  cotton-mills, 
and  it  pcovided,  that  no  person  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  allowed 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hoars,  on  five 
days  of  the  week,  nor  more  than  nine 
hours  on  Saturdays.  Twelve  boors  were 
the  preeise  lismt,  then«  as  now,  but  the 
limitation  of  working  nioe  hours  on  Sa^ 
tarda}  waa  then  introduced  foe  the  first 
time.  So  the  law  reosained,  antil  1831, 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Nouin^aaa  (Sir  J.  Hobbouse)  actu- 
ated no  doubt,  by  the  most  humane  mo- 
tives, S4Mght  to  extend  the  protection  of 
the  foramr  Act,  and  provided  that  no  per. 
son  uadu  twenty-one^  siu»ald  work  ia  tbei 


night,  that  was,  between  half-psust  eight 
in  the  evening,  and  half-past  five  in  the 
morning,  putting  an  end  to  working  by 
double  spell  throughout  the  night.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  provided  that 
no  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
should  work  more  than  twelve  hoars,  agaia 
retaining  the  limit  of  twelve  bourse  with 
one  and  a  half  hour  for  meals,  tbe  howra 
of  work  being  exclusive  of  meal   time— 
that  Is  to  say,  twelve  hours  to  be  the  fiiwi 
limit  for  labour,  with  one -and  a  half  how 
for  meals,  the    factory  to  be  open    for 
fourteen  hours,  and  children  under  nine 
not  to  be  employed  at  all,  and  to  be  allowed, 
when  above  nine  years,  to  work  for  tirelYe 
hours.     I  have  now  traced  tbe  changes  of 
the  law  from  1802  to  1831.    In  1833  tbe 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire, 
for  the  first  time,  proposed  tbe  limitacioo  of 
hours  from  twelve  to  ten.   Let  it  be  obaenr- 
ed,  so  far  firom  twelve  bemg  a  capriciotte 
arbitrary  limit,  I  have  shown,  that  from 
1802  to  1833,  It  had  been  invariably  pre- 
served, and  it  was  never  proposed  to  alter 
it  until  my  noble  Friend,  in  1833,  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  the  limitation  of  la- 
bour to  ten  hours.    At  that  time,  I  bad 
tbe  honour  of  beiag  one  of  the  advieers  of 
Her  Majesty,  with  several  noble  Lorda  aad 
hon.  Gentlemen  wboai  I  oow  see  oppoatte. 
The  Ministers  deliberated  oo  that  flropo* 
sition,  and  gaTO  it  their  beet  atteetioo. 
Tbe  late  Lord  Sydeabam  waa  then  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  o(  Trade,  and  re- 
presented that  department  in  this  House. 
Again,  no  one  will  assert  that  a  caore 
humane  man  than  Lord  Speooer,  who  waa 
theu  at  tbe  head  of  his  party  in  this  Hoese, 
coold  be  found  in  tbe  coauimaityi  or  oae 
on  whose  aature  the  harrowmg  statemeota 
of  tbe  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire, were  more  likely  to  prodoce  a 
strong  effect.    I  know  bow  anxiously  Lord 
Spencer  deliberated  on  tbe  questiOB  at 
that  time;  bat,  tbe  identical  propositioa 
now  before  tbe  House  being  then  brought 
forward  by  tbe  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley), 
Lord  OreVs  Oovernmeat  bald  to  deterauae 
whether  they  would  acquiesce  ia  it  or  not ; 
and,  on  referring  to  the  Debates,  it  will  be 
found  that  Lord  Altborp,  then  the  head  of 
tbe  Goverament  ia  this  House,  in  totdot* 
raity  with  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  re» 
sisted  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord;  and 
Mr.  Poolect  Thomsoe,  then  reprueeotiag 
tbe  Board  of  Trade,  aiiged  ia  theetroogest 
manaer  precisely   the   saiae 
ag«iaat  tte  measore  which  1 
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to  the  House  on  Friday  la&t,  when  I 
tpoke  on  the  subject.  That  right  hon. 
Qeotienwn  poiuled  out,  that  although 
the  intentiona  of  the  uoble  Lord  were 
most  humane,  though  the  facts  od 
which  he  rested  his  conclusion  were 
most  distressing,  yet,  taking  a  dispassion- 
ate view  of  the  policy  of  the  proposition 
which  he  had  introduced— considering  not 
merely  what  concerned  the  replacement  oi 
the  capital  embarked  in  manufacturing 
establishments— though  such  considera- 
tions wera  not  to  be  disregarded — but  the 
more  hamane»  the  larger,  the  proper  view 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  namely,  the 
interests  of  the  receivers  of  wages,  the 
Government  unanimously  decided  that  the 
moposition  must  be  resisted.  My  noble 
Friend  took  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
question,  was  defeated*  and  dropped 
the  measure.  My  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Althorp^  then  look  up  the  subject,  and 
passed  that  law,  which  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  regulated  factory  labour. 
The  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  whom  I 
see  opposite,  and  who  formed  part  of  that 
Admmistration,  did  then  concur  in  the 
opinions  which  I  entertained,  which  I 
have  ever  since  entertained,  and  the 
eogency  of  which  I  do  not  think  can  be 
resisted.  It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  inexpe- 
dient that  I  should  trace  the  course  of 
legislation  since  that  period.  The  Act  of 
1833  placed  the  silk  manufacturers  on  the 
same  rooting  as  the  cotton,  wool,  and  flax 
manufacturers,  and  in  the  following  year 
a  Bill  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Ponlett  Thorn- 
son  and  Lord  Howick  to  alter  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1833.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  measure  of  minor  importance  which 
dealt  with  silk,  but  there  was  no  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  labour  for  cotton  prepared. 
In  1835,  however  another  Bill  was  brought 
forward  of  quite  a  different  aspect  by  the 
bon*  Member  for  Ashton-under-lioe  (Mr. 
Hindlev)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Brotherton),  by  which  it  was 
proposed  gradually  to  reduce  the  twelve 
hours  of  labour  for  young  persons  by  half 
an  hour  per  annum  till  1839,  when  the 

Eeriod  of  work  would  be  limited  to  ten 
ours  a-day.  That  was  in  effect  the  same 
measure  as  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord*  The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  having  previously  dealt  with 
thesabject,  and  gone  as  far  as  he  thought 
prudent  in  extending  protection  to  the 
younger  and  more  tender  persons  under 


eighteen,  and  in  certain  circumstances  also 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  said,  that  he 
would  not  oppose  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  but  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
not  to  be  proceeded  with  that  Session, 
carefully  guarding  himself  against  being 
understood  to  assent  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  either  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of 
the  Government.  The  Bill  made  no  pro- 
gress in  that  Semion,  and  in  the  following 
year,  I  believe,  it  was  not  brought  forward. 
But  at  this  stage  a  most  important  circum- 
stance occurred;  another  Bill  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  the  leader  of  the 
Government  in  this  House,  to  explain  and 
amend  the  Factories  Bill.  Now,  would  it 
be  believed  at  that  time  there  was  no  in« 
tention  whatever  on  the  pact  of  the  Mi- 
nasters  of  the  Crown  still  further  to  limit 
the  labour  of  grown,  or  even  that  of 
young  persons,  but  that  the  object  of  the 
measure  then  introduced  was  exactly 
the  reverse?  By  the  Act  of  1833,  which 
was  to  be  brought  into  gradual  oper- 
ation, the  hours  of  labour  of  children 
under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  were  li- 
mited ;  but  this  limitation  did  not  tako 
effect  till  1836.  In  that  year,  aa  I  have 
stated,  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Pou- 
lett Thomson  and  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the 
Act  of  1833  to  which  I  have  lust  alluded, 
and  therefore  to  permit  children  between 
the  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen  to  work  (or 
twelve  hours,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of 
1833,  which  provided  that  afur  this  year 
no  person  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
should  work  for  a  longer  period  than  eight 
hours.  I  am  not  stating  this  invidiously, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  intention  of 
various  hon.  Members  whom  I  see  oppo- 
site, and  who  wave  then  in  the  House ; 
but  it  is  quite  clear  that  at  that  time  they 
had  not  receded  from  the  oonclnsion  to 
which  they  anived  in  1833,  that  twelve 
hours  were  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
daily  labor  of  young  persona.  There 
was  a  division  on  this  pobt.  I  voted 
with  the  noble  Lord,  though  then  op- 
posed to  him,  and  the  majority  —  a 
small  majority— remained  with  the  noble 
Lord,  and  those  who  were  then  his  Col- 
leagues; but,  aa  it  seemed.  Government 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  press  the  mea^ 
sore.  So  the  matter  stood  until  1 838,  when 
a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  the  right  hon* 
Gentleman,  the  Member  for  Taunton  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  theo  filling  a  high  place  in 
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the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
who  was  then  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  London^ 
being  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. By  this  Bill  it  was  proposed  to 
enact  that  children  were  not  to  work  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day,  and  young  persons 
not  more  than  twelve  hours,  still  adhering 
to  the  accustomed  limit,  which  had  been 
kept  up  since  1802.  In  1839,  a  Bill  was 
again  introduced  by  Mr.  Fox  Maule  and 
ll»rd  John  Russell,  which  was  almost 
identical  with  the  Bill  of  1838;  young 
persons  were  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day. 
In  the  Committee,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  the  same  proposition  as  in 
1833,  and  he  moved  that  the  blank  in  the 
clause  be  filled  up  with  the  words  "  fifty- 
eight,"  instead  of  "  sixty-eight,"  which, 
practically,  would  make  a  reduction  from 
twelve  hours  to  ten  hours  a  day.  I  cannot 
state  more  briefly  or  forcibly  the  objections 
to  this  Motion,  than  they  were  stated, 
where  I  find  them  on  record,  in  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don, who,  in  1839,  the  last  time  the  ques- 
tion had  been  discussed,  opposed  the  very 
proposition  which  is  now  before  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord's  speech  was  so  short  that 
I  may  venture  almost  to  read  the  whole 
speech : — 

"  It  fseemed  to  him,  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashley)  had  not  answered  the  question 
put  by  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhamption  (Mr.  Villiers)  namely,  whether, 
having  reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  the  noble 
Lord  could  provide  at  the  same  time  that  the 
same  remuneration  should  be  given  for  the 
shortened  hours  of  labour  V* 

Now,  this  is  exactly  the  answer  to  the 
delusion  which  still  prevails-^that  for  ten 
hours'  work  twelve  hoars'  wages  will  be 
given.  This  is  an  idea  which  has  always 
prevailed  among  the  working  classes ;  and 
It  is  a  delusion  so  gross  that  the  House  is 
bound  to  exercise  its  protecting  care,  and 
not  to  mislead  them  by  a  measure,  resting 
on  such  false  expectations,  and  which 
will  most  certainly  be  followed  by  such 
fatal  disappointments.  The  noble  Lord 
went  on  to  ask,  '*  Does  the  noble  Lord 
mean  to  carry  his  principle  to  the  extent 
of  fixing  wages  by  law,  or  does  he  not  V* 
At  that  time  it  had  not  struck  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  was  possible  to  do  what  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
iuggested,  that,  though  they  could  not  be 
fixed  by  lawf  yet  tbey  might  be  fixed  by 


local  boards  of  trade,  acting  under  the 
authority  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  f  Viscount  Howick  :  I  never  said 
they  might  fix  wages.]  I  certainly  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  to  say  that  local 
boards  might  be  appointed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  Council  of  prtuf  hammes  in 
France,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government^  by  which  all  ques- 
tions of  trade  might  be  regulated,  and 
I  concluded  of  course  that  the  most  im- 
portant which  coold  be  discussed  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen— that  of  (he 
rate  of  wages — would  not  be  excluded. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  in  the 
speech  I  am  quoting  went  on : 

'^  If  he  did  mean  to  do  so,  the  Comnait- 
tee  knew,  of  course,  the  impossibility  of 
adopting  such  a  course ;  and  it  he  did  not, 
the  Committee  must  know  that  whatever 
shortened  the  hours  of  labour,  and  with  the 
present  high  price  of  pronstons,  reduced  the 
rate  of  wages,  instead  of  beipg  a  proposition 
of  humanity,  would  be  a  proposition  of  the 
greatest  inhumanity.  Therefore,  as  he  thought 
the  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
be  cruel  in  its  operation^  he  must  vote  against 
it." 

Although  I  was  at  that  time  opposed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  1  was  present 
on  that  occasion  and  voted  with  my  foriner 
Colleagues,  maintaining  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  the  opinions  so  ably  expressed 
by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Lon- 
don.    I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  read 
some  of  the  names  of  those  Gentlemen  with 
whom  I  had  then  the  honour  of  dividing, 
in  a  majority  of  94  to  62.    On  that  occa- 
sion I  had  the  pleasure  of  voting  with  the 
right  hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  with  Mr.  B. 
Hawes,  who  now  appears  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  proposition  of  the  noble  Loixl» 
with  the  right  hon.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse,  with 
Viscount  Howick,  with  the  right  hon.  Mr. 
Labouchere,    with     Viscount    Morpeth, 
with   Mr.   F.  Maule,  who    was   one  of 
the  Tellers,  and  though    last,  the    most 
important,  with  Lord   John  Russell.*     I 
have  now  traced    the   course  of   legis- 
lation up  to  1839.      In  1840,  a  Com- 
mittee   was     appointed,    to    investigate 
the  question,  and  in  1841  another  Factory 
Bill  was  introduced  consequent  on  their 
report,  according  to  which  children  were 
not  to  work  more  than  seven  hours  a  day, 
and  young  persons  not  more  than  twelve 
hourS)  thus  strictly  adhering  to  the  old 


*  See  Hansard,  Vol,  xlviii.|  Third  SerieS| 
pp« lG89t 109$. 
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limit,  deliberately  taDCtioned  by  five  or 
six  ParliameotSi  and  as  many  Govem- 
mentSv  and  oever  yet  departed  from  by 
any  Admioisi  ration*;  but  which  the  right 
hoQ.  Gentleman  opposite,  by  his  speech, 
¥rould    lead  the  public  to  suppose  was 
now  for  the  first  time  capriciously  adopted 
by    Her   Majesty's   Government.      That 
Bill  was  brought  in  by   Mr.   F.  Maule 
and  Mr.  Sheil.     I  will  now  briefly  advert 
to  some  of  the  topics  which   have  been 
discussed    since    I    last    addressed    the 
Committee,  and  first,  in  this  respect,  the 
opinions  of  the   Factory   Inspectors.     I 
place  the  greatest  reliance  on  the  authority 
both  of  Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Saunders. 
In  the  passage  quoted  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,   Mr.   Saunders  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  a  period  of  twelve  hours  is 
too  long.     I  do  not  think  any  evidence  of 
this  kind  can  be  produced  as  to  the  opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Homer ;  but  I  have  felt  bound 
in  a  matter  of  such  vast  imporUnce,  these 
gentlemen  being  persons  of  high  authority 
in  this  matter,  knowing  well  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  the  working  classes,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  their  employers,  on 
the  other,  to  put  the  question  to  them, 
whether  they  believe  the  adoption  of  a 
ten  hours'  Bill  will  be  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  operatives  and  the  mana- 
factnrers?  and  I  can  now  state,  on  their 
authority,  that  the  passing  of  a  ten  hours' 
Dill  will  have  the  worst  effect  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  working  classes,  properly 
considered.    I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
since  I  last  addressed  the  House  several 
great  authorities  have  pronounced  in  fa- 
▼our  of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
first  there  was  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
southern  division    of   Lancashire  (Lord 
F.  Egerton)  who  expressed    himself  fa- 
vourable to  the  proposition.    Then  came 
one  of  the  Members  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  S.  Wortley),  and  the 
noble  Lord,   one    of   the  Members    for 
Liverpool   (Lord   Sandon),  has  declared 
for  it,  and,  in  my  estimation,  by  no  means 
the  least  authority,  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Beckett).    But 
after  all,  this  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
reasoning,  and  not  by  authority,  and  I 
cannot  persuade  myself   that    anything 
which  fell  from  those  high  authorities  can 
countervail  the  weight  of  argument  which 
appears  to  be  against    the  proposition. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding,   says  the  consent  of  the   mill- 
owners  of  that  division  of  the  county  is 


very  generally  given  to  the  proposition, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  stated 
that  most  of  the  mill-owners  of  the  West 
Riding,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade, 
are  favourable  to  an  eleven  hours*  Bill. 
Let  me  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
question  now  before  it  is,  whether  they 
will  agree  to  a  ten  hours'  Bill.  It  is  right 
that  this  point  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. With  respect  to  a  large  branch  of  the 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  West  Riding, 
machinery  of  a  comparatively  cheap  and 
simple  description  is  ased,  the  workmen 
being  paid  by  the  piece,  and  his  masters 
not  being  anxious  to  work  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hours  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  demands  of  the  trade.  Thus  to 
them  the  matter  is  comparatively  indifTer- 
ent.  But,  in  the  more  expensive  manu- 
facture of  worsted,  where  the  higher  spe- 
cies of  machinery  is  in  use,  where  great 
capital  is  vested,  there  will  be  found  no 
great  inclination  among  the  mill-owners 
to  reduce  the  hours  to  ten.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  the  great  staple  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  Speaking  on 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I  be« 
lieve  the  cotton  manufacturers,  who  gene- 
rally use  expensive  machinery  requir- 
ing a  great  outlay,  and  from  the  constant 
improvements  which  are  made  in  it,  an 
early  renewal,  as  well  as  the  worsted  manu- 
facturers, will,  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 
dred of  them,  implore  the  House  not  to 
make  this  alteration.  ['^No.no.'*]  The 
hon.  Gentleman  denies  it.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  inform  myself,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
what  I  have  said  is  a  fact.  There  is  an 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Fielden 
the  Member  for  Oldham  we  believe),  who 
was  most  favourable  to  a  ten  hours*  Bill, 
and  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  keep  up 
in  the  race  of  competition,  and  work  his 
people  only  ten  hours  a  day,  the  warm 
feeling  of  his  heart  would  prompt  him  to 
do  so;  but^  as  matters  stand,  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  been  informed,  avails 
himself  now  of  the  full  privilege  of  the 
law,  and  invariably  works  his  labourers 
twelve  hours  a  day.  I  admit,  that  this  is 
the  efiect  of  competition.  I  did  not  say 
as  I  appear  to  have  been  understood,  that 
it  is  necessary  for  machinery,  in  conse- 
quence of  improvements  to  be  replaced 
once  in  every  sixteen  years,  but  rather  once 
in  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  I  quoted 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Horner  on  the  point- 
In  that  gentleman's  report  for  1842,  at 
page  81,  there  is  a  statement  made  by 
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one  of  the  most  extensile  mllUowners  in 
Manchester  which  I  will  read  to  the 
House.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

''The  improTemeDts  in  machinery  are  so 
constant  ana  rapid,  added  to  the  changes  in 
trade  which  render  particular  kinds  of  ma- 
obinery  entirely  useless,  that  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  business  the  whole  value  of  the 
machinery  ought  to  be  repaid  to  its  owner  in 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  at  latest/^ 

Now,  whether  it  were  in  sixteen  or 
thirteen  years  that  the  machinery  will 
have  to  be  replaced,  there  is  a  certain 
amoant  of  dead  capital  embarked  in  that 
machinery ;  and  if  by  the  proposition  of 
my  noble  Friend,  we  abridge  one-sixth  of 
the  period  in  which  this  capital  will  have 
to  be  replaced,  in  proportion  as  we  di- 
minish the  time  in  which  the  whole  ma- 
chinery is  allowed  to  work,  the  period  for 
its  necessary  renewal  remaining  the  same, 
we  demonstrate  practically  the  fatal  loss 
on  the  fixed  capital  embarked.  I  have  be- 
fore said,  that  I  will  advert  to  one,  the 
only  means  of  escape  open  to  the  master- 
manufactarer<^the  only  means  to  prevent 
loss  falling  upon  him,  if  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  is  carried  which  I  hold 
to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  ar- 
gument. I  am  satisfied,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market  of  labour,  that  the 
master-manufacturers,  if  the  proposition 
is  carried,  will  be  able,  under  present 
circumstances,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  transfer  the  loss  from  themselves, 
the  stronger  party,  to  the  labourer,  the 
weaker  party.  The  House,  I  know,  dis- 
likes cafeulations,  and  it  is  indeed  difiScult 
to  state  them  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion. I  feel  it,  however,  necessary  to 
allude  to  one  or  two  facts.  On  the  for- 
mer evening  of  the  debate,  I  quoted  some 
statements  by  Mr.  Horner,  which  I  ven- 
fied  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  I  still 
believe  that  the  immediate  effect  of  as- 
senting to  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord 
will  be  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  upon 
the  wages  of  the  operatives.  Observe, 
then,  if  that  be  the  state  of  the  case,  if 
some  of  these  labourers  are  in  that  com- 
fortable position  I  heard,  with  so  much 
delight,  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  the  other  evening,  whole  families 
of  them  earning— as  that  hon.  Member 
stated  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge,  for 
they  were  in  his  own  works— 932.  a-year, 
if  I  am  right  in  the  position  of  the  de- 
creese  of  wages  consequent  upon  the  no- 
ble Lord's  proposition,  what  wilt  be  the 


efiect  of  that  proposition  upon  those  very 
families  of  labourers  now  receiving  93/. 
per  annum? — why  their  wages   will   be 
reduced  to  70/.    A  more  disastroos  pro- 
position than  that  can  hardly  be  enter- 
tained.     If  I  am  right,  it  is   our   duty 
to  pause ;  and  all  1  ask  on  the  pert  of 
the    Government    is,    that    the     House 
should    adhere    to    a    law  which    has 
prevailed    in   the  country  for  forty-two 
vears — that  twelve  hours  of  labour  shall 
be  the  limit.     I  will  not  eneuoiber   the 
argument  by  considering  other  and  minor 
propositions  as  to  restriction ;  but  if  I  am 
right,  and  if  the  effect  of  the  noble  Lord*s 
proposition  will  be  to  reduce  those  fa- 
milies now  fully  employed  by  the    hon. 
Member  for  Durham,  at  an  average   rate 
of  93/.  down  to  70/.  I  ask  what  will  be 
the  excuse   for  such    legislation.       This 
House  is  probably  the  most  highly  edu- 
cated assembly  in  the  civilized  world,  we 
fully    understand    these    matters    in   all 
their  bearings,  and  all  their  consequences 
in  this  chain  of  cause  and  of  effect  :    sod 
as  Legislators  we  are  bound  to  weigh 
them  well.    It  is  the  duty  more  espe- 
cially, of  every  Qovemment    to   weigh 
all     these     considerations;     and     every 
Government  which  has  weighed  them  has 
taken  the  course  I  am  now  recomnendiiig 
to  the  House.    In  my  estimation  a  fesrlbf 
responsibility  is  connected  with  this  ques« 
tion-*-.the  ruin  of  the  country  may  be 
the  speedy  result  of  a  wrong  decision ; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  not  disposed  to  share 
in  the  responsibility  I  should  incur  by 
supporting    the   proposal  of   the    noble 
Lord.    If  the  House  will  permit  me,  I 
will  endeavour   to  trace   the  course   of 
the  argument  by  which,  as  I  think,  I 
can  show  that  the   inevitable  effect  of 
this  measure  of  a  ten  hours'  Bill  will  be 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  wages 
of  the  operatives.    I  will  first  take  a  case 
mentioned  in    Mr.  Homer's  report    for 
1842,  page  79,  which  was  the  estimate  of 
the  fixed  charges    of   a  cotton«mill  at 
Manchester,  employing  520  hands,  and 
amounting  to  1,914/.  8s.    The  statement 
was,  that  if  a  mill  worked  less  than  sixty- 
nine  hours  per  week,  there  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  manufacturer  of  2/.  16s.  lOd. 
per  hour.     I  will  suppose  the  reduction 
proposed  by  my  noble  Friend  to  be  from 
twelve  to  ten  hours  a  day,  in  other  words, 
sixty  instead  of  sixty-nine  hours  per  week 
and  then  mnlttplying  the  2/.  I6s.  lOd.  by 
nine,  will  give  25/.  II 5.  6(/,  weekly  loss 
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upon  this  head.  Mr.  Horner's  statement  is, 
^at  in  the  mill  in  question,  there  are  170 
operativtB  employed  at  \5$.  per  week,  and 
360  at  lOs.  per  week.    Thus,  the  wetkly 
wages  paid  in  the  mill  amounted,  in  the 
first  class,  at  15f.,  to  127/.  lOf.  and  in  this 
other  class,  at  lOf.,  to  175/.    The  total 
weekly    wages    amounts,    therefore,    to 
^02/.  10s.    The  amount  of  weekly  loss, 
therefore,  on  account  of  6xed  capital,  will 
be  nearly  one-twelfth  of  weekly  wages; 
«sd,    it    is    a    conclusion    that    cannot 
be  escaped  ficom,  unless  the  fallacy  be 
adopted,  whksh,  1  fear,  has  imposed  upon 
many  of  the  working  classes,  that  twelve 
hours'  wages  will  be  paid  for  ten  hours' 
work-^that  a  reduction  in  wages  must  be 
exactly  commensurate  with  the  reduction 
in  time,  and  that  the  master  manufacturers 
must  reduce  wages  to  the  extent  of  one* 
aizth.     I   will,  however,  put  it  at  one- 
seventh,  and  let  that  point  be  recollected 
—•a  positive  reduction  in  wages  of  one- 
seventh.    The  amount  of  weekly  loss  on 
•eeotini  of  fixed  capital  is  as  one-twelfth 
ill  pioportbn  to  wages.    Add  on^-seventh 
to  one-twelfth,  and  the  total  reduction 
of  wages  will  amount  to  nioeteen-eighty- 
fourths  of  the  wages  now  paid  equal  to 
a    little     less    than    one     quarter,    but 
more   than    one»fifth,  or  to  somewhere 
sUiottt  28  per  cent.    I  believe,  that  the 
cekulations  on   the   aubiect  irresistibly 
prove,  thai  the  praetical  inevitable  effect 
of  passing  the  propositwn  of  the  noble 
Lord,  will  be,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  world,  equal  to  a  redootion  in 
wages  in  the  cotton  and  worsted  trades, 
fl^reater  than  one-fifth.     In  matters  of  this 
kind,  hoD.  GentUmen  will  admit  that  Mr. 
Foulett  Thomson's  opinion  is  of  autho- 
rity,   Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said  it  would 
be  better  for  the  master  manufacturer*  to 
bave  a  duty  of  2d.  per  lb.  imposed  upon 
raw  eotton,  than  to  have  this  proposition 
Ibr  a  reduction  of  time  from  twelve  to  ten 
bours  carried :   and  Mr.  Poulett  Thorn- 
ton said,  that  in  many  cases  sooh  a  pro- 
posal would  inflict  a  loss  of  100/.  a  week 
upon  the  master  manufacturers.  The  bon. 
Member  for  Kendal  has  forcibly  put  for. 
waiid  the  point  urged  by  me,  that  the  con- 
elusions  of  the  noble  Lord  are  at  varisnoe 
with  his  premises.    He  ought  not  in  con- 
sistency to  stop  short ;  he  ought  to  prohi- 
bit female  labour  in  factories.    The  noble 
Lord  has  absolutely  prohibited  female  la- 
bour tn  mines  and  collieries,  and  the  labour 
of  any  chiU  under  ten  years  of  age.    The 


noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lancashire 
felt  the  force  of  that  sentiment  when  he 
exclaimed,  **  Would  to  Ood  we  could 
prevent  females  from  entering  the  fac 
tories  altogether."  As  a  matter  of  wishes 
and  of  feeling,  1  may  take  the  same  view ; 
but  speaking  practically  of  the  stale  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  assuming 
that  the  position  1  have  takeA  regard- 
ing the  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  upon 
wages  from  reduction  of  time  is  well 
founded,  I  am  bound  to  ask  my- 
self the  question— shall  labour  be  re- 
duced from  twelve  to  ten  hours,  to  be 
followed  by  the  certain  evil  of  reducing 
the  wages,  not  only  of  the  woman  but 
of  all  her  children,  and  of  her  husband  25 
per  cent.  That  is  the  consideration — 
that  is  the  balance  in  which  to  weigh  it. 
I  am  convinced  a  measure  more  injurious 
to  the  peace  and  blessings  of  civilised  life 
in  that  community,  and  more  fatal  to  the 
real  interests  of  that  class  cannot  be 
adopted.  My  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  has  declared  his  object  to 
be  to  equalise  labour — that  he  is  desirous 
to  place  labour  on  the  same  footing 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  ten 
hours'  work  shall  be  the  limtt  of  human 
industry.  That  is  a  most  ominous  warn- 
ing. This  is  but  a  small  step  if  indeed 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  wnole  labour 
of  this  great  community.  I  must  say, 
that  a  more  disastrous  course  of  legis- 
lation never  has  been  entered  upon.  My 
noble  Friend  has  said,  he  wished  to 
equalise  the  distribution  of  labour,  and 
that  legislation  had  tended  to  that  end. 
Now,  any  Gentleman  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  be  able  to 
say,  whether,  although  the  Legislature  in 
1834  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
protected  children,  and  secured  young 
persons  against  excessive  labour,  le- 
gislation had  thereby  tended  to  eqnaU 
iee  the  distribution  of  labour.  1  assert 
on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  had  a  directly 
contrary  effect.  The  effect  has  been 
to  drive  children  from  that  kind  of 
labour  which  has  been  regulated  by  law  to 
other  labour  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
which  has  not  been  touched  by  legislation. 
I  have  been  hifbrmed  that  35,000  children 
are  employed  in  calico  printing;  that 
they  are  worked  without  limitatk>n  of  time, 
they  begin  to  labour  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
they  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  even  night  la- 
bour is  not  prohibited.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  the  tendency  of  legislation  being  soeh 
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as  has  been  stated  by  my  noble  Friend,  it 
has  been  directly  opposite.  There  is  a 
congestion  of  labour  where  there  has  been 
no  legislation ;  there  is  a  depletion  of 
labour  where  there  has  been  interference. 
In  consequence  of  this  very  competition  in 
infantine  labour  in  branches  of  trade 
untouched  by  law,  there  is  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  in  carrying  the  law  into 
effect  in  those  manufactures,  with  which  we 
interfere.  I  have  now  gone  through  those 
various  topics  and  I  have  troubled  the  Com. 
mittee  at  much|greater  length  than  I  could 
have  wished,  but  I  was  desirous  of  showing 
to  hon.  Members  and  to  the  country,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  does  not  resist 
the  natural  wishes  of  a  large  body  of  the 
labouring  classes  without  having  given  the 
fullest  deliberation  to  the  question  or 
without  sufficient  reasons  in  their  own 
minds  for  participating  in  the  views  of 
every  successive  Government,  which  on 
its  responsibility,  has  attended  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  I  will  now  conclude 
with  one  or  two  general  remarks.  I  think, 
that  in  politics,  as  in  morals,  there  is  a  retri- 
bution inherent  in  the  course  of  affairs  which 
is  clearly  perceptible  in  matters  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  in- 
stance of  a  wide  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  sound  legislation  which  has  not, 
sooner  or  later,  produced  confusion  and 
created  inextricable  difficulties.  I  am  also 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  every  such  de- 
parture is  not  only  calculated  to  create  con- 
fusion and  difficulty,  from  which  there 
will  be  no  escape,  and  for  which  it  will 
be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  remedy, 
but  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
those  whom  it  was  originally  intended 
to  serve.  Above  all,  I  must  impress  upon 
the  Committee,  that  if  the  stringency  of 
certain  restrictions  be  increased  it  will  be 
necessary  to  relax  others^,  of  a  counter- 
vailing nature ;  the  subject  is  delicate,  it 
is  like  a  house  built  of  cards,  from  which 
one  can  not  be  removed  without  danger  to 
the  whole  fabric,  and  evils  may  be  created 
which  I  tremble  to  contemplate,  but  cer- 
tainly, foreseeing  those  evils,  I  am  bound 
with  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the 
Government  to  guard  against  them. 

Sir  G.  Grey  J  in  explanation,  begged  to 
observe,  that  nothing  had  been  further 
from  his  desire  or  intention  than  to  intro- 
duce party  feelings  into  the  present  dis- 
cussion, and  he  felt  confident,  that  nothing 
which  had  fallen  from  him  had  exhibited 
any  such  intention  as  that  which  had  been 


imputed  to  him.  The  right  hoD.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down  had  charged  him  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  with  inconsistency  in  the  coarK 
he  now  proposed  to  take  as  compared  with 
that  which  he  had  taken  in  the  year  1839. 
I'he  right  hon.  Baronet  ought  to  have  aome 
charity  as  to  inconsistency,  when  be  him- 
self looked  back  at  past  events.  Bat  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  that  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  under  discussion  there  had  been 
a  great  deal  of  new  information  afforded 
during  the  interval  which  had  taken  place 
since  1839,  and  no  regard  to  inconsisteocy 
should  induce  him  (Sir  G.  Grey)  to  reject 
the  light  which  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
matter.  On  looking  at  the  division  list 
of  1839  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  adverted,  he  found  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  present  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Lord  Eliot),  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  present  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  (Sir 
£•  Koatchbull),  both  voted  in  favour  of 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  M*Geachy:  (t  is  with  consider- 
able reluctance  that  I  venture  to  tres- 
pass on  the  indulgence  of  the  Hoase; 
first,  because  1  am  fully  aware  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  beset  this  ques- 
tion; and,  next,  because  I  may  ap- 
pear to  trench  upon  the  province  of  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Dorset,  who 
has  for  so  many  years  devoted  himself  to 
this  subject.  Still,  in  the  present  posture 
of  aflfairs  in  this  country,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  speak  out  upon  this  question.  Sir, 
1  deem  the  noble  Lord  of  great  value  to 
the  country  at  the  present  moment  amidst 
the  wretched  materialism  of  the  age. 
There  he  sits,  a  proof  that  principle  does 
exist — that  every  man  has  not  his  price — 
there  he  sits  self-excluded  from  office,  be- 
cause he  deemed  the  acceptance  of  office 
inconsistent  with  that  entire  devotion  of 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  in  which 
the  best  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent. 
I  honour  that  noble  Lord,  because  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  as  ready  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  as  of 
the  factory  children ;  and  I  regret  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stockport  did  not,  on  a 
previous  evening,  move  for  a  simple  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  without  prejudging  the  case; 
though  I  cannot  but  congratulate  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  altered  tone  of  his  re- 
marks, a  tone,  which  if  truth,  as  I  am 
hound  to  believe,  be  his  object,  will  far 
more  surely  advance  his  cause,  than  that 
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in  which  his  remarks  in  this  House  are  not 
uofrequeotly  made.  1  greatly  regret  that 
the  GoTeroment  has  not  on  this  occasion 
introdaoed  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  -*  (more 
especially  as  three  of  its  Members,  if  I  am 
rightly  informedy  voted  on  a  former  occa- 
sion in  favour  of  such  an  enactment)-- 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  what  I  trust  will 
prove  a  majority  of  this  House  to  bestow 
so  great  a  boon  on  the  operatives  of  this 
country.  On  one  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  least,  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  has  an 
hereditary  claim.  Five  and  twenty  years 
ago  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  speaking  of  a  Ten  Hours'  Bill  :— 

''Such  an  unliroited  and  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  consisting  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trading 
distnets,  will  be  attended  with  effects  to  the 
rising  generation,  so  ruinous  and  alarming, 
that  I  canuot  contemplate  them  without  dis- 
may, and  thus  the  great  effort  of  British  inge- 
nuity, whereby  the  machinery  of  our  manufac- 
tures has  been  brought  to  such  perfectiou, 
instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  the  nation,  will 
be  converted  into  the  bitterest  curse." 

Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  to  narrow  down  the 
question  merely  to  one  of  two  hours  of 
time.  The  whole  principle  of  interference 
is  involved,  and  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  are  as  potent  in  favour  of 
sixteen  hours  of  labour  as  in  favour  of 
twelve,  and  he  appears  in  the  position  of 
one,  who  confesses  that  an  error  has  been 
committed  in  interfering  with  labour  at 
all;  and  that  a  right  principle  has  been 
broken  in  upon.  I  have  not  risen  on  the 
present  occasion,  prompted  by  the  desire 
of  making  a  speech,  but  because  I  feel 
bound  honestly  to  express  the  opinion  I 
entertain  on  this  difficult  question.  The 
present  Government  came  into  power  in 
1841  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people— 
no  bribery — no  corruption — could  have 
given  it  so  large,  so  overwhelming  a 
majority.  The  Government,  had  it  identi- 
fied itself  with  the  wants,  the  wishes,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  might  have  been 
the  strongest  England  has  ever  seen.  But 
what  has  been  their  course?  Vigorous 
and  energetic  in  opposition,  they  have 
been  most  cautious  in  power.  Last  year, 
indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Home  Secretary,  held  out  the  olive  branch 
in  the  shape  of  a  Factories  Bill,  containing 
the  education  clauses,  but  it  was  received 
vvith  scorn  and  indignation.  The  dignified 
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apathy  of  the  Church  on  the  one  hand, 
and  what  I  must  call,  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance  of  the  Dissenters  on  the  other, 
threw  out  the  Bill,  the  factory  chil- 
dren were  abandoned  to  their  fate — and 
were  left  without  education,  a  standing 
proof  of  our  most  unhappy  divisions.  I 
do  not  blame  the  Government  for  their 
conduct  with  respect  to  that  Bill,  for 
although  they  might  have  taken  a  bolder 
course,  I  believe  they  acted  honestly,  up- 
rightly, and  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Now,  the  Government  has  identified  itself 
with  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  announces  his  intention 
of  carrying  out  the  principles  of  a  law, 
which  avowedly  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  re- 
cent disclosures  shew  can  as  little  be  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  agricultural  parts  of 
the  country.  Now,  in  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  I  do  not  mean  to  allude  to  any  one 
Government  in  particular,  but  I  would  ask. 
What  lesson  do  Governments  teach  the 
people?  What  but  this?  the  benefits  of 
agitation!  Since  1829,  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  granted  avowedly 
not  a  safe  act  of  justice,  but  as  a  conces- 
sion to  intimidation— to  the  Reform  Bill, 
when  Ministers  of  State  did  not  think  it 
inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  receive  de- 
putations from  150,000  political  unionists, 
when  Bishops  and  Peers  were  threatened 
by  the  Prime  Minister — down  to  Welsh 
riots  and  Chartist  insurrections,  redress  of 
grievances  has  followed  agitation,  and 
agitation  will  therefore  press  upon  the  Le- 
gislature. Is  not  this  a  painful  state  of 
things?  The  time,  I  think,  has  now  ar- 
rived, when  truth  should  be  spoken.  In 
the  midst  of  unprecedented  wealth,  this 
country  is  steeped  in  suffering.  The  great 
masses  of  the  people,  for  whom,  as  Chris- 
tian men,  we  are  bound  to  live,  are  unable 
by  honest  labour  to  gain  a  subsistence  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  By  the 
Poor  Law  they  have  been  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  their  own  resources — with  what 
effect  the  increasing  pauperism  of  the 
country  too  plainly  shows.  The  principle 
of  amassing  wealth  has  been  indulged  in, 
and  has  gone  on,  and  what  is  the  result  ? 
What  is  now  the  state  of  the  people? 
Every  inquiry  that  has  been  forced  upon 
us  shows  the  urgent  necessity  for  legisla- 
tive interference ;  and  the  people  wait  in 
hope.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
labouring  population,  that  does  not  call 
for  an  inquiry  into  its  condition.  The 
2R 
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people  wait  patiently,  in  the  hope  that 
something  will  be  done,  that  inquiry  will 
not  be  all,  and  I  do  solemnly  call  upon 
the  Government,  great  as  the  tosk  may 
be,  to  act,  and  to  realize  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  just  eipectations  of  the  people. 
And  here  1  cannot  but  express  my  satis- 
faction at  the  observations  which  fell  in 
the  early  part  of  this  debate  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
and  which  I  think  have  been  greatly  mis- 
represented in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion. However  I  may  differ  on  political 
questions  from  that  noble  Lord,  1  cannot 
but  admire  the  originality  of  his  views, 
and  the  manifest  honesty  of  his  purposes. 
The  organization  of  labour  is  the  grand 
political  problem  of  the  day — and  it  is 
clear  that  if  the  present  course  is  to  be 
persisted  in— if  we  are  merely  to  let  things 
alone-— and  to  leave  all  to  demand'  and 
supply — ^if  one  part  of  the  community  is 
to  go  on  preserving  proGts,  and  improving 
machinery  and  to  do  no  more--*  whilst 
another  class  is  preserving  game  and  im- 
proving breeds  of  cattle— >the  people 
meanwhile  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
the  sport  of  capitalists  and  the  slaves  of 
reckless  speculation,  it  needs  no  prophet 
to  arise  to  foretell  that  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  last.  It  is  because  I  be- 
lieve that  a  ten  hours  Bill  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  a  remedy  for  a 
portion  of  the  existing  evils,  that  I  support 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  1  have 
listened  with  some  regret  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
stated,  as  I  understood  him,  that  he  had 
been  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  mill- 
owners,  who  represented  to  him,  that  if 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  consent  to 
their  proposition  to  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire,  they  would  withhold  all  op- 
position to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill. 
[Here  Sir  James  Graham  made  some  re- 
mark to  the  bon.  Member,  whose  position 
was  so  immediately  behind  the  seat  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  not  a  word 
could  be  heard  even  in  the  body  of  the 
House.]  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  mis- 
represent anything  that  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  I  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  express  himself 
to  that  effect.  Now  what  is  asked  by 
those  who  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  is  really  very  reasonable.  They 
only  ask  that  the  day*s  labour  of  women 


and  young  persons  employed  in  factories 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  usual  liours  of 
labour  in  other  parts  of  the  coootry.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  it  is  per- 
petually referred  to  on  this  particular 
question^  that  the  people  employed  in 
factories  are  under  some  mistake  aa  to  the 
object  and  tendency  of  this  measure,  and 
that  they  consider  they  are  to  receive  as 
high  a  rate  of  wages  for  the  dimioished 
hours  of  labour  as  they  receive  at  present. 
This  is  entirely  a  misstatement.  In  an 
appeal  to  Members  of  Parliameot.  issued 
by  the  delegates  of  the  factory  workers  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  who  are  now  in 
London,  they  state*- 

*'  We  have  this  morning  (March  16th)  care- 
fully read  over  the  debate,  and  considered 
Lord  Ashley's  speech,  paragraph  by  pan- 
graph,  and  we  now  affirm  from  our  own  know- 
ledge, that  every  statement  made  to  the  House 
is  snbitantiaUy  correct.  Permit  us  to  beg  of 
you  not  to  listen  to  the  plea  of  a  reductioo  of 
wages,  which  has  been  let  up  on  our  behalf  by 
those  who  profess  to  be  our  friends.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  leave  the  question  of  wages 
to  find  its  own  level,  and  alio  to  make  the  sa- 
crifice— nominal  as  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  the  health  and  morals  of  our  chil- 
dren and  sisters.  Shorter  hours  may  prod  ace 
a  reduction  of  wages;  and  even  if  it  does,  we 
are  prepared  to  show,  that  the  increased  do- 
mestic advantages,  by  which  we  should  be 
enabled  to  take  our  meals  at  home  instead  of 
taking  them  to  the  factoiy,  would  fully  conn 
pensate  for  the  nominal  reduction  of  wages, 
which  it  is  said,  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  produce." 

There  is  one  thing  very  difficult  to  deal 
with,  when  arguing  the  question  as  to  the 
diminution  of  wages.  The  argument  as- 
sumes a  double-faced  character.  It  is  a 
complete  "  Janus  Bifrons."  One  day  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  describes  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts to  be  far  happier  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  kingdom— quite  an  Utopia 
—and  the  next  he  repreaents  them  aa  mira- 
cles of  woe,  and  states,  that  if  the  Legie- 
lature  were  to  enact,  that  no  woman  or 
young  person  should  work  more  than  ten 
hours,  it  would  in  effect  prevent  all 
factoriea  from  working  more  than  ten 
hours;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  then 
draws  the  inference;  and  indeed  asserts, 
that  "  the  effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  pro- 
position would  be  to  stop  the  whole  ma- 
nufacturing processes  of  the  country*' — 
and  those  who  support  the  noble  Lord  sre 
represented  as  wishing  to  lower  the  con- 
dition of  the  operative.    These  certainly 
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m  naj  eirmtg  stateoMiiti,  and  nqaire 
iii?titigfttioii.  I  hate  looked  into  the  De« 
bales  of  the  period,  and  I  there  6nd  that 
jael  the  same  argumenti  were  need,  and 
the  same  prophecies  uttered  as  to  the  ruin 
lo  oar  manufactures,  when  Mr.  Sadler  first 
mooted  this  question  in  Parliament.  But 
now  let  the  House  say,  whether  pre? ious 
restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labour  have 
operated  to  the  injury  of  our  trade,  to  such 
an  eitent  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  anticipate.  1  will  quote  fbr  this  pur- 
pose, a  passage  from  a  Report  presented 
by  Baron  Dnpin  to  the  French  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  1840. 

''  The  first  Act  of  Parliament,  says  Monsieur 
Dupin,  that  interfered  with  factory  labour,  was 
in  June  1802.  That  date  was  very  remark- 
able; for  it  was  at  that  very  time,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  peace  Great  Britain 
was  brou^t  into  competition  with  the  other 
manufacturing  countries  of  Europe.  But  Eng- 
land did  not  hesitate  to  step  forward,  even  at 
that  moment,  to  prevent  the  continuance  of 
such  eioessive  labour  of  children ;  and  that, 
too^  in  the  most  considerable  branches  of  her 
industry — the  woollen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, which  from  that  period  constituted  the 
largest  proportion  of  her  exports.  Experience 
has  proved,  says  M.  Dupin,  that  in  showing 
herself  superior  to  the  fears,  and  menaces,  and 
sephisms  of  a  sordid  cupidity,  and  following 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  England  in  no  de- 
gree sacriiloed  the  future  prosperity  of  those 
'branches  of  industry  which  she  then  subjected 
to  restrictions.  The  increase  of  her  exports  of 
cottons  and  woollens  between  1800  and  1839, 
in  spite  of  the  effect  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  law  to  the  children  (mark  this)  has  been 
155  per  cent.,  while  in  all  the  other  articles, 
taken  together^  the  increase  has  been  only  1 1 1 
per  cent." 

It  appears  to  me,  that  those  who  oppose 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord,  go  to 
the  extent  of  opposing  all  restrictions  on 
labour ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  where 
the  line  between  interference  and  non-in- 
terference is  to  be  drawn.  The  opponents 
of  the  noble  Lord  maintain,  that  all  evil  is 
to  be  cured  by  an  extension  of  trade — this 
is  surely  but  the  old  cry  of  commercial 
cupidity-^give — give. 

^  Non  missum  eutem   nisi   plena  cruoris 
hirudo." 

With  no  corrective  principle  introduced, 
how  is  it  possible  that  the  extension  of 
trade  which  has  coincided  thus  far  with 
the  increased  sufferings  of  the  operatives, 
should  prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils 
of  which  he  complains  ?  From  1814  to 
1841,  increase  of  trade  and  increase  of 


suffering  have  been  identical :  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  present  system  is,  that 
it  works  up  the  young,  and  casts  out  of 
employment  the  adults.  The  effect  of  the 
admission  of  children  into  a  trade  is  to  re- 
duce wages.  The  number .  of  children 
affords  the  best  criterion  of  wages.  This 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  operatives,  who 
find  that  according  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  their  respective  trades 
is  the  amount  of  wages  the  adults  receive, 
and  in  many  trades  care  is  consequently 
taken  by  the  workmen  to  regulate  by  the 
admission  of  apprentices.  At  Sheffield, 
for  example,  in  the  Plated  Trade,  the  pro- 
portion of  boys  to  adults  is  16  per  cent 
These  men  are,  perhaps,  the  first  class  of 
operatives  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  Edge- 
tool  Trade,  the  proportion  of  boys  to  adults 
J2|  per  cent  Here  also  the  men  are  well 
off  and  receive  good  wages,  whereas  in  the 
Spring  Knife  Branch  the  proportion  is  25 
per  cent. ;  where,  except  the  best  work- 
men, the  men  are  very  badly  off.  In  the 
Glasgow  Cotton  Mills,  the  proportion  of 
minors  to  male  and  female  adults  is  167 
per  cent  In  the  Lancashire  Factories 
158  per  cent;  and  in  the  Flax  Manufac- 
ture the  proportion  is  425  per  cent.  There 
is  one  point  with  regard  to  the  employ- 
ment of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  to  which,  as  it  has 
been  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  I  wish  briefly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  It  has  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member,  that  those  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  have  migrated  into 
(he  agricultural  districts,  are  permanently 
employed;  but  I  believe  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  half  century  will  estab- 
lish a  very  different  conclusion  for  one  of 
the  great  disadvantages  of  manufactures 
is,  that  they  do  not  afford  permanent  em- 
ployment Take,  for  example,  the  Cotton 
Manufacture — ^now  the  great  staple  ma- 
nufacture of  the  country ;  and  observe  its 
progress  during  the  last  half  century.  In 
1788,  there  was  a  severe  depression — from 
1793  to  1799,  the  depression  was  such  as 
to  threaten  its  total  destruction,  again,  in 
1803,  18iO,  1816,  1825,  1829,  and  in 
1836,  which  continued  up  to  last  year. 
There  were  thus  nine  periods  of  depression 
in  forty-eight  years,  lasting  on  the  average 
about  three  years;  so  that  in  this  the 
most  prosperous  branch  of  British  manu- 
facture, twenty-four  out  of  forty-eight 
years  have  been  periods  of  great  privation 
and  suffering  to  the  operatives.  The  re- 
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suit,  however,  of  our  maDofactoring  ayitem 
is  curious.  It  has  brought  dowu  the 
operatives  to  the  lowest  state  of  degrada- 
tion and  misery,  whilst  the  Mill-owners 
have  attained  to  a  degree  of  wealth  un- 
known in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
I  have  now  only  to  thank  the  House  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  have  listened 
to  the  observations  which  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  offer;  and  to  express  my  earnest 
hope,  that  a  majority  of  this  House  will 
vote,  as  I  find  myself  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  do  on  this  occasion,  against  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
and  in  favour  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  Lahouchere  never  rose  to  address 
the  House  with  feelings  of  greater  pain  and 
anxiety.  It  was  painful  to  him  to  separate 
himself  on  this  occasion  from  persons  whose 
opinions  he  highly  valued,  and  with  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  act.  But  it  would 
be  more  painful  still,  conceiving  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  to  be  one  of  as  great 
importance  as  could  be  discussed,  and  see- 
ing the  formidable  opposition  which  had 
been  raised  against  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  pursuing  the  same  course  which, 
whether  in  office  or  in  opposition,  he  had 
himself  pursued;  it  would,  he  said,  be 
more  painiiil  still  for  him  to  shrink  from 
giving  the  Government,  both  by  his  voice 
and  by  vote,  all  the  support  he  oould  give 
them  under  the  circumstances.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman^  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  in  the  speech  by 
which  he  introduced  this  measure,  divided 
the  subject  into  two  very  distinct  portions. 
The  first  consisted  of  a  very  lengthened 
appeal  to  those  who  sat  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  and  more  especially  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Now,  he  confessed  if  no  other  ar- 
gument could  be  offered  to  him  than  that 
of  consistency,  he  would  at  once  throw  it 
to  the  winds.  If  more  mature  reflection 
and  subsequent  information  convinced  him 
that  he  had  been  wrong  in  the  course  he 
bad  formerly  pursued — and  he  was  far 
from  denying  that  subsequent  information 
had  been  obtained — but  if  these  things  had 
produced  on  his  mind  the  same  effect  which 
they  had  produced  on  the  mind  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  the  Member  for  Devonport, 
and  other  hon.  Members,  he  should  feel  it 
his  bounden  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  that  change  of  opinion,  and  of 
acting  upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  James  Graham),  after  addressing  him- 


self to  the  consistency  of  hon«  Membefs, 
afterwards  resorted  to  tbe  arguments  of 
the   question,    and    he    must   aay^    that 
those  arguments   appeared  to  hu  mind 
so  convincing,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  concede  to  their  force.  Thia  was 
no  new  question.     It  had  been  diacuised 
and  decided  in  various  forms  and  niannen 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Cominittee, 
and  commented  upon  by  Commissioners  of 
the  highest  knowledge  and  most  competent 
experience  on  questions  of  this  description ; 
and    they    had   all    uniformly   come     to 
this  conclusion,   that  they  recoiled    from 
the  measure  which  the  noble   Lord,  the 
Member    for   Dorsetshire,    recommended. 
The  point  before  the  House  was  a  very 
simple  one,  but  it  was  as  important  as  it 
was  simple.    It  was  this,  whether  they 
would  take  a  step,  nominaUy,  by  thia  Bill, 
of  restricting  the  labour  of  young  people 
and  women  to  ten  hours,  but  practically 
and  really  of  diminishing  the  woricinff  of 
factory  mills  within  that  period.     That 
was  the  question;  one  which  had  been 
frequently  urged  upon  the  Legislature,  but 
which  hitherto  had,  after  mature  consider- 
ation, been  rejected.    And  afier  what  he 
had  heard  he  was  not  surprised  that  the 
Legislature,  Commissioners  and  Comniit- 
tees,  should  have  paused  before  they  deter- 
mined to  take  such  a  step.    Soma  Gentle- 
men argued  in  this  manner.  They  said,  that 
we  were  not  upon  a  new  and  untrodden 
path — ^that  we  had  already  sanctioned  in- 
terference with  factory  labour,  and  there- 
fore they  seemed  to  think  that  we  could 
not  go  on  too  rapidly  in  that  direction. 
Now,  he  must  confess  that  he  drew  a  very 
different  conclusion.     He  knew  that  they 
had  entered  upon  a  new,  untrodden,  and 
very  perilous  path ;  and  it  was  therefore, 
that  he  wished  to  walk  upon  such  a  path 
with  caution.     It  was  not  enough  to  ask 
him,  whether  he  thought  it  right  that  a 
woman  or  young  person  should  be  em* 
ployed  twelve  hours  a  day.     He  wished  to 
God  he  could  prevent  it !    He  widied 
there  was  no  necessity  for  such  labour.  He 
was  satisfied  it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the 
person  himself,  if  viewed  as  an  isolated  in- 
dividual, and  one  separated  from  all  other 
circumstances.     But  that  was  not  the  ques- 
tion.   In  all  human  affairs  good  and  evil 
were  mixed  together ;  and  the  Legislature 
would  act  an  unwise  part,  and  be  guilty  of 
inhumanity  towards  those  classes  whose 
interests  they  were  called  upon  to  protect, 
if  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  that  were  involved  io 
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this  question.  Some  hon.  GentlemeQ  had 
asked^  was  there  such  a  great  difference 
between  a  Ten  Hours'  and  a  Twelve  Hours' 
Bill?  You  have  (said  they)  already,  by 
the  Factories  Bill,  limited  the  working  in 
mills  to  twelve  hours  a  day  ;  can  it,  there- 
fore* be  so  very  dangerous  to  limit  it  to 
ten  hours  ?  He  would  tell  the  House  why 
he  thought,  in  passing  the  Twelve  Hours' 
BOly  they  comparatively  acted  upon  safe 
ground,  while,  in  taking  the  course  now 
asked  for,  they  would  be  acting  perilously. 
In  1833,  it  was  found,  practically,  in  well- 
oonducted  manufactories  throughout  the 
country,  the  people  were  not  employed 
more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  That 
being  the  case,  and  being  convinced  by  ex- 
perience, that  factories  could  be  conducted 
upon  that  principle,  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  consent  to  an  enactment,  which  so  long 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  that  principle, 
should  establish  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  labour  of  children :  such  as  working  by 
relays,  and  adapting  their  work  to  a  sys- 
tem which  had  never  been  established  be- 
fore. No  doubt  this,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, increased  the  charges  upon  the  manu- 
facturers, but  still  there  was  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  power  of  working  their  mills, 
if  so  pleased,  for  twelve  hours  a  day.  This, 
he  would  submit,  was  a  very  important 
distinction  between  the  existing  law  and 
the  proposition  put  forth  by  the  noble 
Lord.  In  arguing  such  a  question  as  this, 
they  could  not  confine  their  views  to  this 
country  alone.  They  must  look  abroad.  It 
was  a  question  not  merely  as  it  affected  those 
engaged  in  the  home  trade,  but  as  it  also 
concerned  those  engaged  in  the  vast  manu- 
factures that  were  designed  for  foreign  trade, 
and  who  were  subject  at  every  step  to  severe 
competition  with  foreign  manufactures. 
What  was  the  case?  He  believed  that 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world*  where 
there  existed  cotton  manufactures,  in  which 
the  common  period  of  labour  was  less 
than  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  expressed  his 
incredulity  upon  that  subject.  He  should 
he  glad  to  learn  from  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther there  existed  any  law  in  any  country 
in  Europe,  except  in  England,  that  pre- 
vented tne  mills  workins  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  whether,  in  fact,  mills 
abroad  were  not  worked  twelve  hours  a 
day?  He  could  mention  one  country,  a 
•  very  important  country,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  rivals  the  English  manu- 
facturers nad  in  the  cotton  trade-^he  meant 
the  United  States  of  America.    He  would 


rather  refer  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sake  of  his  argument,  because  that  was  not 
a  country  where  comfietition  was  so  intense 
as  to  drive  the  population  to  subject  them- 
selves to  an  intolerable  degree  of  labour. 
A  very  respectable  Gentleman  connected 
with  the  cotton  manufacture  in  that  country 
was  asked  what  was  the  number  of  hours 
persons  were  employed  in  the  mills.  He  an- 
swered, that  the  actual  number  of  working 
hours  averaged  throughout  the  year  at  least 
twelve  hours,  in  some  seasons  nearly  four« 
teen  hours,  while  in  some  little  more  than 
eleven  hours.  The  House  would  from  this 
perceive  that  they  were  incurring  much 
greater  danger  in  limiting  the  hours  from 
twelve  to  ten  than  in  fixing  certain  regula- 
tions for  the  work  during  the  twelve  hours. 
By  the  present  proposition  they  would  be 
going  quite  upon  a  new  ground,  and  in* 
curring  a  very  different  hazard  from  what 
they  had  hitherto  incurred.  The  existing 
law  merely  regulated  infant  labour,  taking 
care  that  there  should  be  no  cruelty  to 
children  employed  in  factories,  and  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  them  to 
obtain  education ;  but  it  left  the  mill  own- 
ers full  liberty  to  work  the  whole  twelve 
hours.  It  was  quite  plain  the  effect  of  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  would  be  a 
diminution  of  wages.  No  one  who  had 
any  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturing 
districts  would  undervalue  that  effect.  The 
periods  when  distress  and  squalid  misery 
pervaded  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
not  those  when  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren worked  long  hours,  but  when  there 
was  no  employment  for  them.  That  was 
the  time  when  disease  was  rife  and  when 
ruin  abounded ;  and  if  by  legislation  they 
should  produce  permanent  stagnation  of 
trade  and  employment  in  this  country,  they 
would  inflict  more  evil  and  misery  in  a 
week  than  any  extra  labour  would  inflict 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  were  told, 
that  the  manufacturers  had  no  wish  to  be 
interfered  with.  They  were,  no  doubt, 
much  like  other  persons.  Nobody  liked  to 
be  interfered  with.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  many  apprehensions  entertained 
and  many  opinions  expressed  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
Factories  Bill  were  unfounded.  But  that 
was  no  reason  why  their  representations 
should  be  unattended  to,  if  they  were  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  good  sense.  He  could 
not  regret,  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal,  that  Parliament  had  ever  under- 
takei>  to  regulate  factory  labour.  On  the 
contrary^  he  was  satisfied,  as  far  as  expe« 
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rience  had  shown,  that  Parliament  had  con- 
ferred a  most  important  benefit  upon  k- 
bourers  by  enacting  regulations  in  factoriesy 
and  he  believed  that  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves were  convinced  that  such  had  been 
the  case.  He  also  believed  that  the  sue* 
cess  of  our  legislation  had  been  adopted  as 
an  example  by  other  countries^  and  he  for 
one  could  not  give  his  assent  that  Par- 
liament should  tumbackfrom  the  attempt  to 
afford  that  protection  to  the  infant  popula- 
tion in  the  manufacturing  districts  which 
had  hitherto  been  so  successfully  afforded 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  our 
example  on  other  countries  it  was  impor- 
tant that  they  should  not  take  a  hasty  step 
on  this  subject.  For  if  they  took  an  un- 
wise step  in  legisktion  on  this  matter,  it 
was  not  very  likely  that  foreign  countries 
would  adopt  iL  By  previous  legislation 
they  only  attempted  to  regulate  labour. 
People  congregated  in  masses  admitted  of 
the  possibiHty  of  thist  but  that  did  not 
apply  to  other  places;  therefore,  though 
successful  in  manufacturing  districts,  the 
2iame  legislation  would  not  be  applicable 
elsewhere,  fiut  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  manufacturing  labour  which 
ought  to  make  them  particularly  cautious 
how  they  pushed  the  principle  of  regula- 
tion to  an  unwise  and  dangerous  extent. 
He  thought  they  ought  to  avoid  the  intro< 
duction  of  any  subject  upon  which  there 
might  exist  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
might  interfere  with  a  dispassionate  con. 
sidcration  of  this  important  question ;  but 
there  was  one  important  subject  he  could 
not  help  adverting  to.  They  had  in  this 
country  established  a  system  under  various 
forms,  and  to  different  extents — he  would 
not  say  whether  wisely  or  unwisely — to 
protect  different  interests.  But  there  was 
one  interest  they  could  not  protect.  It 
was  the  great  manufacturing  interest, 
which  depended  for  its  existence  upon  the 
export  trade*  If  protection  was  a  good,  it 
was  still  a  good  which  they  could  not  ex- 
tend to  that  interest.  They  had  to  strug- 
gle without  protection  against  all  foreign 
competition.  This  was  a  reason  for  acting 
ivith  great  caution  before  they  interfered 
with  that  important  interest.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  warning  the  House 
that  if  they  passed  this  measure,  and  took 
this  legislative  step,  they  would  have  to 
pass  many  other  measures,  or  else  they 
would  see  injury  and  ruin  follow  to  the 
interests  of  this  country,  which  it  would 
not  be  in  their  power  to  arrest  or  remedy. 
He  would  not  follow  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
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net  (Sir  James  Graham)  in  dweUing  upon 

,  tl»e  effect  which  the  adoption  of  the  propo- 

I  sition  of  the  noUe  Lord  would  have  upon 

'  wages,  profits,  and  the  general  trade  and 

interests  of  the  country.    But  be  found 

a  statement  made  mJliMj  in  the  first  Report 

of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 

1  into  this  question  in  1833,  that  he  wcHild 

{  read  a  passage  from  it  to  the  House.     The 

I  Commissioners  stated  in  the  Factories  Be- 

,  port  of  1833,  that» 

I     **  There  might,  indeed,  if  the  restriction  of 
the  hours  for  working  io  mills  where  machi- 
.  nery  was  used  in  this  country  was  adopted 
I  to  the  extent  proposed,  be,  in  the  firat  in- 
I  staoce,  a  rise  in  prices  caused  by  a  scarcity  of 
j  manufactures,  but  that  rise  could  not,  in  the 
I  nature  of  things,  be  of  long  duration.     This 
I  temporary  rise  of  price,  combined  with  the 
com  petition  with  foreign  manufactures,  would 
necessarily    produce    extension   of    existiDg 
works  and  require  new  ones  to  be  built.    This 
increase  of  works,  stimulated  by  an  advance 
of  price,  would  destroy  the  proportion  of  sop- 
ply  and  demand,  and  the  consequence  would 
then  be  most  disastrous  to  the  manu&cturers 
and  their  workmen.    These  events  would  be 
'  different  in  different  descriptions  of  manufac- 
ture, but  the  ultin^ate  result  to  all  would  be 
a  great  reduction  of  profits  and  wages." 

This  short  statement  contained  the  whole 
of  the  case,  which  he  would  not  weaken  by 
any  arguments  of  his  own.  He  knew  that 
those  who  took  the  course  he  was  now 
pursuing  were  open  to  the  charge  diat 
they  did  not  act  upon  their  own  princi- 
ples. He  avowed  it.  He  avowed  that 
he  had  sanctioned  interference  with  la- 
bour contrary  to  general  and  abstract 
principles  under  certain  circumstances. 
Cases  might  be  brought  before  them  of  so 
shocking  a  nature*  and  so  outrageous  to 
the  feeungs  of  humanity,  that  he  would 
listen  to  any  ailment  for  affording  a  re- 
medy. Nay,  he  would  rather,  in  such 
cases,  act  from  impulse  than  from  reason. 
With  that  view  he  supported  his  noUe 
Friend,  the  Mover  of  the  present  Amend- 
ment, the  year  before  kst  when  his  noble 
friend  proposed  to  prevent  women  being 
employed  in  mines.  But  while  Instating 
in  that  direction,  it  behoved  them  to  do  so 
with  the  greatest  caution ;  for  in  every 
step  they  took,  there  was  the  greatest  dan- 
ger that,  with  the  best  intentions,  they 
miffht  inflict  the  severest  blow  on  the  ma- 
nufactures, trade,  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Upon  these  grounds  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  the  same  course  now  that  he 
had  taken  on  a  former  occasion,  and  offer 
every  opposition  to  the  Motion  of  bis  no- 
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Ue  Friend.  He  ocynfeased  that  the  argu- 
ments uaed  by  hon.  Gentlemen  in  support 
<^  the  Amendment  had  not  been  urgea  in 
so  confident  a  tone«  or  with  such  deamess 
of  riewj  or  with  so  positive  an  aasuronce 
that  in  their  judgment  the  greatest  evils 
would  not  follow  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
position of  his  noble  Friend,  as  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  all  anxiety  as  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  course  of  procedure.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  must  abstain  from  taking 
any  slwre  in  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
such  a  propodliony  while  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  any  degree  of  unpopu- 
larity in  giving  his  opposition  to  it.  He 
did  it  with  pain,  because  he  admitted 
many  of  the  evils  that  had  been  set  forth 
by  his  noble  Friend,  and  to  which  he 
would  be  glad  to  apply  a  remedy  if  it  could 
be  done  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
greater  mischiefs  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  saidj  the  objections  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  accompanied^  as  they 
Ikad  been,  with  such  arguments  as  he  had 
advanced,  were  sufficient  undoubtedly  to 
make  one  hesitate  before  differing  from  the 
oondusion  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
came  to,  especially  when  supported  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  But  yet  he  could  not 
Mp  calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  an  argument  which  feU  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend,  when  he  stated  that  a  blow 
was  about  to  be  struck  at  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  if  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  should  be  carried;  a  blow 
which  he  described  would  take  efiect  in 
two  wa3rs — firsts  by  affecting  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturers,  and,  secondly,  by  reduc- 
ing the  wages  of  the  labourer.  Now,  it 
was  a  remfurkable  circumstance^  that,  upon 
a  question  pregnant  with  so  much  danger 
to  themselves,  a  great  body  of  master  ma^ 
nufaclurers  should  have  given  their  sup- 
port to  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  manufacturers 
were  competent  to  understand  their  own 
inteiest,  and  yet  they  deliberately  declared 
that  they  were  anxious  to  support  a  re- 
duction of  two  hours*  labour  daily  in  their 
factories.  His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  had  said,  tlut  this  representation 
came  from  the  manufacturers  or  the  coarser 
and  plain  description  of  woollen  goods,  but 
not  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  finer 
Bort  of  fabrics  of  worsted  and  cotton*  He 
aanired  his  right  hon.  Friend  that,  amongst 
the  300  manufacturers  there  weie  at  least 
100  (and  he  had  beard  the  nvmber  slated 


as  high  as  150),  who  were  engaged  in  the 
finer  woollen  fabrics,  requirii^  the  more 
costly  machinery,  who  had  petitioned  for  a 
ten  hours'  Bill.  He  had  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Frome,  where  the  most  ex- 
pensive cbthes  were  manufactured,  what 
was  the  case  in  the  town  which  he  repre* 
sented,  and  with  which  his  family  was 
connected  ?  The  answer  was— ^  We  have 
all  along  restricted  our  labour  to  ten  hours, 
without  injury  to  the  capitalist,  without 
suffering  to  the  labourer,  and  with  benefit 
to  both."  These  practioed  facts  he  put  in 
contradiction  to  the  distinction  drawn  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend.  It  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  attempt  to  follow  minutely 
the  deliberate  calculations  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend ;  but  it  deserved  remark  that  they 
were  founded  upon  the  authority  c^  one  of 
the  factory  inspectors.  Now  he  had  con- 
sulted another  factory  inspector  of  equal 
ability  and  means  of  judging,  and  he  found 
that  that  gentleman  considered  the  calcu- 
lations of  his  coUeague  entirely  erroneous. 
Therefore,  if  the  object  were  to  frighten 
the  Committee,  by  such  calculations,  from 
the  Amendment  before  the  House,  he  would 
venture  to  re-assuie  the  Committee  in  its 
confidence,  and,  upon  data  quite  as  sound 
and  satisfactory,  contend  that  the  antici- 
pated results  would  not  folbw.  Another 
point  pressed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
with  his  usual  weight,  was,  that  the  loss 
felt  in  the  first  instance  by  the  capitalist 
would  ere  long  fall  upon  the  labourer. 
Upon  this  point  he  (Mr.  C(dquhoun) 
b^ged  to  direct  the  attention  of  hon. 
Members  to  the  opinion  of  a  practical  ma- 
nufacturer of  Bradford*  a  district  where 
the  woollen  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  and  in  the  finer  fabrics.  This  opi- 
nion was  contained  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds ;  and  so  far 
from  expecting  that  the  abatement,  if  this 
Amendment  were  carried,  would  amount  to 
25  per  cent.»  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, upon  the  most  deliberate  and  well- 
informed  calculations,  that  it  would  not  be 
more  than  2  per  cent.  But  whatever  that 
abatement  might  really  amount  to,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  had  calmly  and  at- 
tentively considered  it»  and  they  said  that 
they  were  willing  to  accept  a  smaller  an- 
nual income,  on  condition  that  they  were 
relieved  from  an  excess  of  toil  which  de- 
prived them  and  their  families  of  the  bloom, 
vivacity,  and  vigour  of  youth.  They  pre* 
ferred  75(.  or  79^  a  year  instead  of  89^  or 
99i.9  aoeoiding  to  some  hon.  Memben»  be^ 
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cause,  with  the  lesser  sum,  they  would  be 
allowed  some  hours  of  reasonable  rest  and 
enjoyment.    Was  the  House  then  pi^pared 
to  say»  "We  will  condemn  these  men, 
women,  and  children  to  a  degree  of  labour 
exceeding  their  strength,  for  the  sake  of  an 
income  exceeding  their  wants?"     If  the 
operatives  were  willing  to  forego  some  of 
their  comforts— to  relinquish  some  of  their 
simple  luxuries,  in  order  to  avoid  paleness 
in  their  children  and  premature  age  in 
themselves,  was  it  for  Parliament  to  assert, 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise a  discretion— 'Should  not  be  allowed  to 
relax  from  toil,  but  should  be  compelled  to 
earn  wages  they  did  not  demand  ?  The  in- 
terests of  the  operatives  were  linked  with 
the  fortunes  and  prosperity  of  England* 
He  frankly  confessed  that  in  1833  he  had 
voted  against  the  noble  Lord ;  but  after  the 
experience  of  ten  years,  after  the  corrobora- 
tion which  the  statements  of  the  noble  Lord 
had  since  received  from  Mr.  Homer  and 
others,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  ar- 
guments of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  were  not  sound,  and 
that  our  manufactures  and  commerce  by  a 
ten  hours  Bill  would  not  be  exposed  to 
danger*     If,  after  ten  years*   experience. 
Ministers  laid  upon  the  table  such  a  Bill 
as  that  now  under  consideration,  it  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  to  afford  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord.     The  Bill  fixed 
that   the  labour  of  females  and  children 
be  limited  to  twelve  hours;  but  in  1833 
they  shrunk  even  from  that  limitation,  and 
yet  it  had  been  found  that  it  might  be 
adopted  without  danger  to  the  operative, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  trade  of  the  Em- 
pire.     When,   according  to   the  clearest 
evidence  and  to  the  analogy  of  other  em- 
ployments, ten  hours'  toil  was  fixed  as  the 
utmost  of  which  human  strength  was  capa- 
ble,  it  required  more  than   the  baseless 
calculations  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to 
show  that  an  Amendment  with  that  object 
ought  to  be  rejected.     He  was  satisfied 
that   a  result  so  necessary  to  humanity, 
peace,  and  social  well-being  would  be  at- 
tained by  the  Amendment,  and  for  that 
reason  he  would  vote  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Fielden  said,  the  speakers  opposed  to 
the  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Ashley),  to  substitute  six  for  eight  in  the 
clause  under  discussion,  had  all  uttered  the 
old  story,  that  ruin  would  succeed  to  our 
commerce  and  manufactures  if  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve 
$0  ten  per  day  in  factories  were  enticted, 


that  was,  if  the  hours  of  work  in  factories 
were  made  conformable  to  the  hours  work- 
ed in  most  other  branches  of  emplojmient. 
He  denied  that    any    such  consequences 
would  follow  such  a  step ;  nay^   he  went 
further,  and  maintained  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  would  be  rather  sus- 
pended and  those  engaged  in  them  ruined 
by  a  continuance  of  twelve  hours*  labour 
per  day,  than  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
to  ten.     He  went  further  still,  and  would 
say  that  eight  hours  would  be  more  preserw 
vative  than  ten,  and  that  the  factory  system 
of  employment  would  not  be    what    the 
steam-engine  ought  to  make  it,  if  it  w^as  to 
benefit  mankind,  until  its  use,  where  masses 
of  human  beings  had  to  accompany  its  mo- 
tions, was  restrained  to  eight  hours  a-daj. 
The  speakers  opposed  to  his  noble  Friend's 
Amendment  all  expressed  their  sympathy 
for  the  hard  lot  of  the  factory  workers,  but 
said,  there  was  no  help  for  them  ;    that 
their  condition   would  be  worse  if  their 
prayers  for  shorter  hours  of   work  were 
conceded.  The  cry  of  ruin  to  manufactures 
and  commerce  had  always  been  raised  when 
it  was  proposed  to  abridge  this  slavery; 
and  yet  though  it  had  been  abridged,  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  had    flourished 
under  the  abridgement,  if  increase  of  pro- 
duction, increase  of  commerce,  and  increase 
of  mills  and  machinery  are  its  indications* 
AH  the  efforts  to  curtoil  the  hours  of  la- 
bour in  factories  had  been  met  by  this  cry, 
and  all  had  been  falsified  by  experience.  In 
the  case  before  the  Committee  an  act  of 
humanity  and  of  justice  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  for  the  factory  worker,  and  the 
objection  to  it,  in  his  opinion,  was  dictated 
more  by  love  of  mammon  than  of  mercy  or 
sound  policy.     The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  said  that  the  master  manufac- 
turers of  that  town,  and  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  factory- workers  were  opposed  to  any 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  below 
twelve  per  day.     Was  that  so?     He  had 
great  confidence  in  the  working  men^  and 
he  had  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  a  petition 
presented  to  that  House  last  July  by  thirty 
two  delegates,  which  he  would  read  to  the 
Committee.     It  was— 

^  The  petition  of  the  Lancashire  Factory 
Operatives,  in  delegate  meeting  assembled, 
humbly  showetb,  that  your  Petitiooers,  to 
the  number  of  thirty -two,  have  met  as 
delegates  from  the  various  factory  districts 
within  thirty  miles  of  Manchester,  to  consider 
the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Bill  now  before 
your  honourable  House.  That  your  Petitioners 
submit  to  your  honourable  House  that  no  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  mills  and  fectoriey  iriU 
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be  efficient  which  does  not  prohibit  all  persons 
ander  twenty-one  years  of  age  from  being 
worked  more  than  ten  hoars  in  any  one  day, 
for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  eight  hoars  on 
the  Saturday ;  and  as  it  is  desirable  that  an 
immediate  abridgement  of  the  hours  of  labour 
should  be  adopted,  your  Petitioners  will  not 
offer  any  resistance  to  any  measure  which  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
Your  Petitioners  humbly  submit  to  your  ho- 
nourable House  that  they  are  resolved  never 
to  relax  in  their  exertions  until  a  ten  hours' 
bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  That  your  Pe- 
titioners  also  submit  to  your  honourable  House, 
that  as  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  work  in 
any  such  mill  or  fiEu:tory  until  it  has  completed 
its  tenth  year,  that  your  Petitioners  implore 
your  honourable  House  not  to  pass  any  law 
which  would  encourage  or  establish  the  work- 
ing of  relays  of  children  against  the  adult 
workers  in  factories*  Your  Petitioners,  there- 
fore, pray  your  honourable  House  to  pass 
such  a  Bill  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

^  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

"Thomas  Pitt,  Chairman," 

That  petition  spoke  for  itself,  it  contra- 
dicted the  assertion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester,  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  factory 
workers,  and  be  (Mr.  Fielden)  believed  that 
it  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  working  people  in  factories.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  considered  the  commercial 
part  of  the  question,  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley)  did  not  go  into,  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  and  he  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Senior  and  others,  who  went 
down  to  Manchester  in  1836,  and  who,  in 
March»  1837,  wrote  to  Mr.  Foulett  Thom- 
son, to  the  effect  that  if  the  hours  were 
reduced  by  one  per  day,  the  net  profits 
would  be  destroyed,  and  if  by  onehour-and- 
a-half  the  gross  profit  would  be  destroyed ; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to  tell  the 
Committee  that  Mr.  Senior  had  qualified 
his  assertion ;  that  he  said,  '*  If,  therefore 
— ^prices  remaining  the  same  —  the  factory 
could  be  kept  at  work  thirteen  hours  instead 
of  eleven,  by  an  addition  of  about  2,600/. 
to  the  circulating  capital,  the  net  profits 
would  be  more  than  doubled.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  hours  of  working  were  reduced 
by  one  hour  per  day — ^prices  remaining  the 
same  —  profits  would  be  destroyed."  The 
Committee  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  must 
see  that  Mr.  Senior's  conclusions  were  all 
based  on  the  supposition  of  prices  remaining 
the  same,  and  that,  if  prices  did  not  remain 
the  same,  his  conclusions  were  good  for 
nothing.  Without  attempting  to  prove 
that  prices  would  remain  the  same,  the  hon. 
Cf«oUeiiuui  Gooduded  tbat  the  longer  hours 


system  was,  on  Mr.  Senior's  authority,  es« 
sential  to  gaining  any  profit,  gaining  profit 
was  essential  to  the  existence  of  manufac- 
tures, and  that  the  existence  of  manufac- 
tures was  essential  to  enable  the  manufac- 
turing population  to  gain  their  bread— « 
conclusions  that  were  incorrect  unless  it  be 
true  that  prices  would  remain  the  same. 
But  the  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  seen 
the  incorrectness  of  these  conclusions,  for 
he  said  that,  if  the  ten  hours  instead  of  the 
twelve  hours  was  enacted,  the  production  of 
manufactures  would  be  diminished  20 
per  cent.  He  denied  that  they  would  be 
diminished  by  anything  like  that  extent ; 
hut  suppose  they  were  diminished  one-fifth, 
that  isy  suppose  there  were  one-fifth  less  of 
goods  manufactured,  then,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  position  so  often  maintained  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  so  often 
heard  in  Parliament,  that  prices  depend  on 
supply  and  demand^  prices  would  rise ;  and, 
if  the  supply  of  goods,  when  lessened  by 
one-fifth,  was  not  adequate  to  the  demand, 
manufacturing  establishments  would  be  in- 
creased, more  people  would  be  empbyed^ 
and  the  demand  for  them  would  be  greater. 
This  would  cause  a  rise  in  their  wages,  and 
increase  their  powers  of  consumption.  As 
to  the  feeling  of  the  roaster-manufacturers 
in  regard  to  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  he  received 
last  year  seven  petitions  from  master  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  Old- 
ham, Rochdale,  Todmorden»  Huddersfield, 
and  their  vicinities,  alleging  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  and  pray- 
ing the  House  to  pass  one  limiting  the 
labour  of  all  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  twenty-one  to  ten  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  a  week,  and  eight  hours  on  Satur- 
days. These  petitions  contained  one 
hundred  and  ninety  signatures,  many  of 
them  being  men  whom  he  knew,  and  also 
knew  were  amongst  the  largest  consumers 
of  cotton  in  the  kingdom.  They  antici- 
pated no  evil  consequence  resulting  from 
such  a  measure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
declared  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion  that 
it  would  confer  a  great  benefit  not  only  on 
the  working  classes,  hut  also  on  their  em- 
ployers and  on  the  public;  and  amongst 
the  names  to  these  petitions  was  that  of 
Mr.  Jacob  Bright^  the  father  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durham,  and  of  his  hrother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bright.  That  the  feeling  m 
favour  of  a  ten  hours*  Bill  was  rapidly  on 
the  increase  he  had  no  doubt.  There  was 
no  "bit  of  a  Parliament"  now  in  Palace- 
yard,  as  in  1838,  to  oppose  such  a  measure, 
therefore^  thooe  fonnexly  opposed  toit  wert 
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at  leatt  quieicent,  and  the  number  of  those 
in  favour  of  it  was  incnating  and  waa 
speaking  out  He  (Mr.  Fidden)  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  few 
extracts  from  a  little  pamphlet  sent  to  him 
on  the  subject,  entitled  "  Inventions  and 
Hours  of  Labour/'  by  William  Kenwurthy, 
dated  Brookhouse-mUls,  Blackburn,  Nov. 
\9,  1843.  Mr.  Kenworthy  was  partner 
with  Mr.  Hornby,  of  Blackburn,  a  brother 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  that  borough,  in  a 
cokton-sinnning  eaUhlishment,  where*  he 
believed,  about  1,500  hands  were  employed. 
He  was  a  practical  man,  and  his  opinions 
were  entitled  to  great  weight.  Mr.  Ken- 
worthy  said  :— 

^  EngUthmen  are  proverbially  indiMtrious ; 
tbey  caniiol  live  in  a  state  of  idleness ;  yet  oc- 
capation  is  wanted  by  a  great  nuioDer  of 
bands  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work ;  and 
this  state  of  things  exisU,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  lamentations  of  suffering  thousands,  who 
cry  out,  with  all  their  voice,  for  relief  and  re- 
laxation from  excessive  and  too  greatly  pro- 
longed Ubour  in  the  noxious  and  contamma* 
ting  atmosphere  of  our  manufactories.    The 
question  has  oftentimes  been  asked,  What  is 
to  be  the  antidote  to  the  evils  of  invention?' 
The  answer  is  plain  and  self-evident,  viz.,  give 
shorter  hours  of  labour  to  those  at  present 
employed,  and  we  should  then  soon  be  ena- 
bled to  find  work  fbr  those  who  are  idle.    It 
may  be  said  that  shorter  hours  would  necessa- 
rily increase  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
articles  (the  net  weekly  wages  remaining  as  at 
present),  and  that  thereby  we  should  not  be 
able  to  compete  with  foreigners.    Let  w  not 
entertain  such  puerile  notions ;  but  let  us  rather 
fairly  discuss  and  investigate  the  subject.   The 
question  will  have  naturally  arisen — are  the 
work-people  to  receive  the  same  wages  for  ten- 
and-a-half  hours  labour  per  day  as  for  twelve  f 
To  this  we  may  reply,  that  the  price  of  labour 
like  all  other  commodities,  is  regulated  by  the 
supply  and  demand ;  and  therefore  labour,  it 
may  be  said,  will   regulate  itself;   and,  as 
shorter  time  will  employ  more  hands,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  price  of  labour 
would  be  lower.    Let  us  suppose  that,  under 
the  regulation  which  I  now  suggest,  wages 
should  remain  as  they  now  are,  that  is,  that  the 
same  net  amount  of  wages  be  paid  for  sixty 
hours  as  for  sixty  nine ;  and  let  us  then  ascer- 
tain the  difference  which  would  be  made  in 
spinning  a  pound  of  yarn,  or  in  manufaotaring 
a  piece  of  calico.    The  cost  of  spinning  a 
pound  of  cotton  into  yarn  is  now  reduced  to 
an  almost  incredibly  low  rate.     Thirty-six*s 
maybe  said  to  constitute  the  principal  count  for 
manufacturing  shirting,  printing  cloths,  &c.,  in 
this  country ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  cost 
of  carding,  preparing,  roving,  and   spinning 
this  count,  including  all  wages,  is  reduced  to 
about  1  id.  per  pound.    The  ezpensei  interest. 


of  capital,  wear  and  tear,  depreciatiaa  of 
diinery.  Ice.,  will  amount  to  the  mmwae 
making  the  net  cost  of  spinning  36*s 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  3)<l.!     Mniij  old 
concerns  may  not  be  able  to  spin  at  so  low  a 
rate ;  but,  if  we  affix  the  amonat  ai  3^  it 
will  be  within  the  reach  of  all.    Thetelbiw,  if 
this  be  the  rate  of  eost  for  69  hour  a'  IsJMKir 
and  wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear,  Scc^  sue  to 
remain  the  same  for  60  hours  as  foe  69^  the 
Qost  must  neoessarily  be  increased  in  Use  aaase 
ratio  that  time  is  diminished ;  that  ia,  the  cost 
will  be  increased  from  60  to  69— sajF  l-6th 
more.    But  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear,  oil, 
gas,  &c.,  will  be  lessened  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.   Taking  these  circumstances  into  coo- 
sideration,  we  may  safely  assume  that  #ii.  per 
lb.  will  amply  suffice  for  the  difference  in  the 
cost  caused  by  the  adoption  of  short  tiaae. 
Again,  a  piece  of  good  9-8  66  36  im^  doth, 
of  25  yards,  can  be  manufactured  for  20d^  io- 
eluding  aU  wages,  interest,  wear  and  tear,  de- 
preciation, &e. ;  and,  if  the  amount  of  wages 
and  expenses  is  to  remain  the  same  under  the 
system  of  working  shorter  time,  we  most  add 
l-16lh,  or  say  31^.,  to  the  cost :  but,  as  be- 
fore, the  cost  of  power,  oil,  gas,  wear  and 
tear,  &c„  will  be  proportionably  lessened  ;   so 
that,  if  we  say  3<<.  per  piece  more,  we   aball 
And  it  fully  adequate  to  cover  the  iacfewsed 
cost  of  manufacture.    Now,  the  cost  of  the 
yarn,  as  previously  shown,  would  be  fd^  per  lb, 
more  than  at  present ;  and,  as  this  description 
of  cloth  requires  about  51b.  of  yam  to  the 

1>iece,  the  whole  increase  of  cost  would  there- 
ore  be — on  5lb.  of  yam,  at  fcf.,  t^d. ;  on  25 
yards  of  cloth  at  3d,,  4id.  Let  us,  however, 
assume  5d,  as  the  increased  cost  on  the  Baami- 
facture  of  25  yards  of  cloth,  which  is  less  than 
\d.  per  yard.  Therefore,  the  difference  of  |4. 
per  lb.  on  yarn,  or  ^,  per  vard  on  cloth,  ts 
the  mighty  difficulty  that  we  have  to  overcome, 
in  order  to  afford  to  our  factory  hands  that  re- 
spite from  physical  toil  which  is  so  impera- 
tively demanded,  and  to  save  our  country  from 
ruin  by  foreign  competition  !  How  abomina- 
bly absurd  and  inconsistent  it  is  that  the  suf- 
fering thousands,  who  have  so  often  called  and 
patiently  waited  for  the  redress  of  their  giiev- 
ances,  should  have  their  miseries  protracted 
under  the  delusive  notion  of  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  foreign  competition!  Are  we  so 
near  ruin,  that  an  advance  of  one  farthing  per 
yard  on  our  cotton  cloth  would  irrevocably 
seal  our  fate  ?  If  so,  how  important  an  ele- 
ment of  national  prosperity,  is  the  labour  of 
these  poor  people  I  How  praiseworthy  is  their 
exemplary  ^patience  under  their  oomplicaled 
suffenngs  I  But  we  are  all  conscious  o(  and 
daily  experience,  fluctuatioos  in  our  ooiton 
and  cloth  markets;  and  these  often  make  a 
much  greater  difference  in  the  cost  of  goods 
than  that  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
as  consequent  upon  a  reduction  in  the  period 
of  labour.  These  fluctuations  may  be  caused 
by  speculations— by  fabulous  reports  respect- 
ing the  ootton  efopenand  by  many  olhen 
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bitiaUoDS  of  circuiDstances  ;  still,  not  a  word 
is  laid  about  being  ruined  by  foreign  compe- 
tition on  these  accounts." 

To  effect  this  objecta  Mr.  Kenworthy 
says  this  :— 

^To  master  cotton  spinners,  manufacturers, 
utd  millownerB  in  general. 

*<  As  a  commencement,  let  us  unite,  and 
with  one  voice,  pray  the  Legislature  for  an  Act 
fixing  the  maximum  period  of  labour  in  our 
establishments  at  60  hours  per  week,  or  at 
ten  hours  and  a  half  per  day  from  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusiTe,  and  seren  hours  and  a  half 
on  the  Saturday.  By  such  an  enactment  those 
now  unemployed  would  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  procure  an  honourable  and  comforta- 
ble livelihood-^heerfulness  and  contentment 
would  be  restored  to  the  domestic  hearth — 
and  with  the  ei^oyment  of  an  extended  system 
of  religious  and  secular  instruction,  a  decided 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  would  be 
soon  manifested  in  every  manufacturing  town 
throughout  the  land.*' 

He  thought  he  had  now  shown  that  the 
feding  of  the  masters  and  of  the  workmen 
was  not  faithfully  described  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  those  masters,  with  the  writer  of 
that  pamphlet  and  himself,  had  no  fear  of 
the  evil  consequence  of  doing  an  act  of 
humanity,  which  purely  individual  interest 
should  not  be  allowed  to  frustrate.  As  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  speech  consisted  of  what  he 
thought  an  attack  on  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley),  and  the  other  parts  of  his 
speech,  if  they  proved  anything,  went  to 
show,  that  the  comforts  of  those  engaged 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  were  such,  that 
if  a  ten  hours'  Bill  be  conceded,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  wages  followed  equal  to 
the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work,  they 
would  not  be  subjected  to  any  hardship 
thereby,  for  he  stated  that  their  style  of 
comfort  was  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  work-people— that  they  were  the 
highest  paid.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dur^ 
ham  had  stated,  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ashley)  was  completely  deluded  with  re« 
spect  to  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts^ and  that  he  took  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question,  a  view  not  borne  out  by  the 
Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors.  He 
was  canvittoed  that  his  noble  Friend  was 
not  deludedj  and  he  would  take  an  instance 
to  show  that  the  delusion  was  on  the  side 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham,  according 
to  the  showing  of  a  Factory  Inspector. 
Speakinff  of  accidents  that  occurred  m  fac- 
tories, the  hon.  Member  attempted  to  im- 
prest upon  tho  Houae  a  belief  that  five 


times  as  many  occurred  to  carters  as  oc- 
curred by  the  machinery  in  mills,  and 
amongst  others,  he  alluded  to  the  district 
of  Stockport  In  the  Factory  Commission 
which  sat  in  1840,  the  subject  of  accidents 
at  Stockport  was  inquired  into,  and  Mr, 
Trimmer,  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  under 
Mr.  Howell,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  matter,  said: — 

''I  can  give  a  return  from  the  Stockport 
Infirmary.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  col- 
lecting for  the  last  three  years  from  the  books 
of  the  Stockport  Infirmary  the  number  of  fac- 
tory accidents.  The  number  of  accidents 
from  March,  1B37,  to  March,  1838,  in  Stock- 
port,  was  120;  from  1838  to  1839, 134  ;  from 
March,  1839,  to  February,  1840, 86  accidents  i 
out  of  which  36  were  owing  to  their  being 
caught,  whilst  cleaning  the  machinery,  the 
machinery  being  in  motion  at  the  time.  In 
the  report  of  the  Stocki>ort  Infirmary  for  the 
last  year,  there  is  the  toUowing  passage  : — 
<  The  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  report 
without  stating  a  fact  which  has  painfully  im- 
pressed their  minds  during  the  past  year; 
they  refer  to  the  manner  in  which  accidents 
generally  occur  in  our  cotton-mills.  Almost 
all  the  accidents  that  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee,  have  happened  ia 
consequence  of  the  cleaning  of  machinery 
while  it  is  in  motion.  It  is  earnestly  hoped, 
that  the  owners  and  managers  of  our  manu- 
factories will  adopt  effectual  means  for  the 
discontinuance  or  so  dangerous  a  practice/ 
The  practice  has  not  been  discontinued,  be- 
cause in  the  following  year,  when  the  cotton« 
trade  was  very  bad,  there  were  thirty-six  acci- 
dents in  Stockport,  owing  to  cleaning  machl* 
nery  while  in  motion." 

Mr.  Trimmer  was  asked  if  he  could  give 
information  of  the  character  of  the  acci- 
dents?    His  answer  was,— 

**  In  some  instances  they  have  thrown  the 
people  wholly  out  of  employment.  They  have 
lost  their  limbs,  or  their  hands.  In  cases  of 
childen  they  have  lost  two  or  three  fingers." 

He  was  asked,— 

"  Are  you  aware  of  any  accidents  of  the 
kind  in  which  the  millowner  has  maintained 
the  person,  and  endeavoured  to  make  every 
reparation  in  his  power  f** 

His  answer  was,— 

''  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  they  have 
given  them  a  little  money  to  buy  a  horse  to  go 
about  with  sand."  **  Have  they  also,  during 
their  illness,  allowed  them  part  of  their 
wages  V «—  In  one  instance  where  a  giii 
was  caught  by  the  hair,  and  scalped  fiom  the 
nose  to  the  back  of  the  head,  the  manu- 
facturer gave  her  52.  She  died  in  the 
workhouse."  *<  Don't  you  think  that  little 
children  are  exposed  to  a  very  great  hasard^ 
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particularly  female  children  with  their  flowing 
garments,  in  going,  round  from  one  part  of  the 
mill  to  another  ?'^I  think  they  are.  There 
was  a  case  occurred  very  recently  at  Stockport, 
where  a  girl  was  carried  by  her  clothing  round 
an  upright  shaft.  Her  thighs  were  broken^ 
her  ancle  dislocated^  and  she  will  be  a  cripple 
for  life." 

He  was  asked^— 

'*  What  do  you  think  would  ha?e  been  the 
cost  of  boxing  off  that  shaft  f 

His  answer  is,— 

«<A  few  shillings."  <<  Would  that  have 
acted  as  an  impediment  to  the  due  working 
of  the  machinery  ?"— «  No." 

Thus  he  had  shown,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  himself  was  deluded,  at 
any  rate  so  far  as  regarded  Stockport*  The 
riffht  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had 
told  the  Commiltee  that  he  would  g^re  his 
decided  (^position  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord,  not  on  the  eround  that  the 
noble  Lord  asked  for  anything  unreason 
able,  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clared that  his  feelings  were  with  the  noble 
Lord ;  but  (and  it  surprised  him  to  hear  it) 
because  the  noble  Lord's  proposition  would 
lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  the 
commercial  greatness  of  this  country ;  that 
to  restrict  the  labour  of  females  and  young 
persons  in  factories  to  ten  hours  in  the  day 
would  destroy  the  commerce  of  this  great 
and  civilised  country.  He  was  ashamed 
to  hear  this  declaration  from  an  English 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  almost  wished 
the  declaration  might  not  pass  beyond  those 
walls.  Was  it  come  to  this?  Did  the 
greatness  of  England  depend  on  suffering 
a  continuance  of  the  misery,  cruelty,  and 
depravity  that  the  noble  Lord  had  laid  bare 
to  the  House  in  that  debate?  If  so,  he 
wondered  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
talk  of  the  civilization  or  the  greatness  of 
our  country.  Surely  the  picture  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  drawn  was  a  picture  of 
barbarism  and  decay.  But  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  much  mistaken.  He  could 
assure  him  that  no  such  consequences  as  he 
anticipated  could  result  from  acceding  to 
the  noble  Lord's  proposal.  He  had  looked 
into  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  re- 
sults of  the  Acts  to  abridge  factory  labour 
step  by  step;  and  he  found  that  increase 
of  manu&cture  and  commerce  had  always 
followed  restriction,  though  that  restriction 
had  always  met  with  the  same  opposition 
in  the  same  terms  as  the  present  proposaL 
He  would  give  figures  to  prove  it.  In 
1819,  when  the  labour  of  children  in  facto- 
ries was  reduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act 
to  seventy-two  booxs  a- week,  the  consump- 


tion of  cotton  was  109,000,000  lbs.     In 
1831,  when  the  hours  were    reduced  to 
sixty-nine  hours  a  week,  the  consumption  oC 
cotton  was  262,000,0001b6.  In  1833,  when 
the  labour  of  children  under  thirteen  was 
reduced  to  forty-eight  hours  a  i^eek,  the 
consumption  of  cotton  was  287,OOO,O001bs. 
In  1840,  the  consumption  of  cotton  had 
increased  to  458,000,000  lbs. ;  and,  in  the 
last  year,  the  consumption  had   increased 
still  more.    The  increase  of  poorer    for 
turning    machinery    between    1835    and 
1841  was  53|  per  cent. ;  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
same  period  was  21  per  cent     Those  facts 
spoke  for  themselves,  and  they  prored  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  argument   was 
untenable.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred  to  a  statement  of  his  relatire  as  to 
the  distance  travelled  in  twelve  houra  by 
male  piecers»  and  he  rebuked  the    noble 
Lord  for  having  named  thirty-seven  miles, 
the  calculation  of  a  mathematician  ;   but 
his  noble  Friend  had  given  the  extremes 
of  that  calculation,  and  had  contended  for 
the  average.     He  (Mr.  Fielden)  had  ex- 
amined the  matter  for  himself,  and   had 
been  satisfied  that  the  distance  he  named 
was  correct,  that  was  twenty  miles  in  the 
twelve  hours.     This  he  still  maintained, 
though  Mr.  Greg  had  arrived  at  a  dificr* 
ent  result,  as  was  said  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester.     The  distance  was  one 
mile  and  two- thirds  per  hour,  and  a  com- 
mon observer,  seeing  one  of  the  piecers  at 
work,  would  not  think  he  travelled  a  less 
distance  in  twelve  hours ;  but  was  not  the 
bare  fact  of  their  being  on  their  legs  for 
that  period  daily  enough  to  convince  any 
one  that  their  labour  was  irksome  and  ex- 
cessive?   The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  told 
the  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  we 
owed  an  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
workiug  people,  and  even  on  that  occasion 
he  said,  that  he  reluctantly  opposed  the 
Amendment  His  decided  opposition  to  that 
humane  proposal  was  a  singular  method  of 
showing  his  gratitude.    He  (Mr.  Fielden) 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  ex- 
ample, but  that  they  would  imitate  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire (Lord  F.  Egerton),  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Liverpool  (Lord  Sandon), 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Suther- 
land (Lord  Howick),  to  all  of  whom  he 
(Mr.  Fielden)  returned  his  sincere  thanks 
for  the  support  they  had  given  to  his  noble 
Friend,  whose  steady  perseverance  in  try- 
ing to  lessen  the  houra  of  tdl  endured  ia 
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factories  entitled  him  to  the  thanks  of  hia 
country,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  sup- 
porting the  Amendment. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  think  the  Committee 
ivill  be  disposed  to  give  credit  to  Her  Ma- 
jest]f's  Government  for  the  motives  which 
have  indaced  them  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
position of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  to 
offer  their  decided  opposition  to  the  pro- 
position of  my  noble  Friend.  Of  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  so  doing,  I  apprehend 
that  we  shall  not  be  accused,  and  with 
respect  to  party  interests,  if  we  wished  to 
consult  those  interests  we  should  have 
taken  a  different  course.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  we  are  on  this  question  al- 
lied to  those  who  have  generally  offered 
to  OS  upon  principle  the  most  decided  op- 
position, and  that  we  are  opposed  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  who  have  given  the 
present  GoTcrnment  a  general  and  almost 
unvaryingsupport.  But  there  are  occasions 
when  it  is  the  doty  of  a  Government  at 
all  hazards  to  oppose  measures  which  it 
belieres  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country.  It  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  Government  to  overcome 
the  temptalion  of  obtaining  temporary 
party  support,  and  of  conciliating  party 
faTOor  by  acquiescing  in  a  proposition 
which  it  conscieniioosly  believes  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country.  And  influenced  by  that  motive, 
and  by  that  motive  alone,  we  now  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  oppose  ourselves  to  the  wishes 
of  men  whom  we  highly  respect;  but  whose 
wishes  we  believe  would,  if  complied  with, 
be  highly  injurious  to  those  by  whom  this 
measure  is  urged,  and  for  whose  benefit  it 
is  intended.  There  are,  or  at  least  there 
were,  until  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Fielden)  spoke,  only  two  propositions  be- 
fore the  Committee— namely,  the  propo- 
aition  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
which  imposes  restrictions  upon  the  la- 
boor  of  children,  which  gives  new  fa* 
cilities  for  education  to  those  who  have 
not  the  power  of  protecting  themselves^ 
and  which  also  arrests  the  evil,  where 
we  find  it,  of  the  employment  of  fe- 
male labour,  prohibiting  their  employ- 
ment in  factories  for  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day,  but  which  imposes  no  restric- 
tions whatever  open  that  which  is  the 
practical  rule  as  to  the  employment  of 
adults — granting  twelve  hours  a  day  to  be 
the  rule  as  regards  adults — that  is  in  no 
respect  interfered  with  by  our  proposition 


for  preventing  the  extension  of  the  evil,  by 
preventing  women  being  employed  more 
than  twelve  hours  a  day.  The  counter 
proposition  is,  that  we  shall  impose  re- 
strictions, nominally  and  theoretically, 
upon  the  labour  of  females  and  children, 
but  practically  and  universally,  that  we 
shall  prevent  the  labour  of  male  adults, 
even  with  their  own  consent,  for  a  longer 
period  than  ten  hours.  [''Oh,  oh!*'] 
The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  says, 
that  proposition  rests  with  no  principle  of 
humauity.  I  admit,  in  some  respects,  that 
the  debate  does  not  torn  upon  principle. 
We  admit  by  our  proposition  the  policy  of 
restricting  female  labour,  and  of  giving 
facilities  to  the  education  of  children.  But 
we  do  not  interfere  with  adult  labour. 
My  noble  Friend  proposes  to  interfere  with 
adult  labour,  but  he  by  no  means  carries 
hia  interference  so  far  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite.  The  hon.  Gentleman  saya 
there  is  no  reason  for  ten  hours;  eight 
hours  is  a  period  which  we  oueht  to  fix 
upon  for  the  labour  of  adults  and  children, 
and  therefore,  there  would  be  nothing  to 

{prevent  hon.  Gentlemen,  if  the  ten  hours* 
abour  bill  failed,  from  agitating  for  eight. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  great  authority 
on  the  question-* he  is  practically  ac- 
quainted with  laboor,  and  he  says  the 
time  ooght  to  be  eight  hoora  instead  of 
ten.  The  day,  he  says,  is  diTided  by  phi* 
losophers  into  three  periods— eight  boors 
foe  laboor,  eight  hours  for  recreation,  and 
eight  hours  for  sleep ;  and  he  would  have 
us  carry  out  by  our  laws  that  division  of 
the  day.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  right 
he  would  leave  ample  time  for  the  mother 
to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  so 
far  he  has  some  argument  in  favour  of  his 
restriction,  besides  that  natural  one  arising 
from  the  division  of  the  day.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  thinks  that  no  good  will  be 
effected  for  the  labourer,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  improvements  in  machinery, 
unless  eight  hours  be  the  time  adopted  in 
this  Bill.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
that  I  should  now  discuss  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman ;  and  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  argue  between  the  proposal  for  ten 
hours  and  the  proposal  for  twelve  hours. 
Let  us  first,  then,  consider  to  what  extent 
the  restriction  of  the  noble  Lord  is  to  an* 
ply.  The  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  is, 
to  apply  to  all  labour*in  cotton,  in  wool, 
in  worsted,  in  flax,  and  in  silk.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  at  present,  and  for  the  last 
forty  years,  whenever  there  baa  been  a 
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demtnd  for  those  articles,  the  time  of  la- 
bour hu  been  sixty-nine  hours  a  week. 
That  is  now  the  number  of  working  hours 
in  almost  all  factories,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  branches  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture* [Mr.  Bindley:  Ttie  time  does 
not  exceeil  sixty-nine  hoars.]  That  is 
what  1  ha?e  said.  The  thne  is  now  sixty- 
nine  hours  by  the  law ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  universal  practice  is  to  work  sixty-nine 
hours  a  week  in  the  cotton  manufactures, 
worsted  manufactures,  flax  and  silk  manu- 
factures. There  are,  however,  I  believe, 
some  woollen  manufiActures  in  which  the 
work  is  continued  for  a  lesser  number  of 
hours ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
same  thing  occasionally  occurs  in  certain 
silk  manufactures.  But  the  general  prac- 
tice is  to  work  sixty*nine  hours  a-week ; 
that  is  to  sa^,  twelve  hours  on  the  first  fife 
days,  and  nme  hours  only  on  Saturdays. 
My  noble  Friend  does  not  wish  to  alter 
the  present  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Saturdajrs.  But  he  proposes  that  there 
should  be  two  hours  less  of  labour  on  each 
of  the  other  days,  or  ten  hours  less  in  the 
week ;  so  that  we  should  have  fifty-nine 
hours  instead  of  sixty*nine  hours  a-week 
of  labour  in  those  great  branches  of  our 
manufactures,  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  the 
linen,  and  the  flax  trades.  I  have  seen 
the  last  returns  of  our  foreign  trade,  which 
show  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture 
exported  in  the  last  year ;  and,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  value  was  about  44,000,000/. 
for  the  principle  articles.  And  what  pro- 
portion do  you  suppose  that  the  value  of 
the  articles  you  are  now  about  to  deal  with 
bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  44,000,000/. 
The  value  of  your  cotton  manufacture,  in- 
cluding yams,  amounts  to  23,500,0001. ; 
the  value  of  your  linen  manufactures 
amounu  to  3,700,000/.;  the  value  of 
your  silk  manufactures  amounts  to 
about  664,000/. ;  and  the  value  of  your 
woollen  manufiBictures  amounts  to  about 
7,500»000/. ;  making  a  total  of  35,000,000/. 
out  of  the  44,000,000/.  of  British  manu- 
factures  exported,  or  five-sixths  of  the 
whole.  So  that  by  the  pronosal  of  my 
noble  Friend,  five-sixths  of  tne  exported 
manufactures  of  this  country  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  law,  which  is  to  provide 
that  it  shall  not  be  legal  to  labour  at 
them  for  more  than  fifty-nine  houra,  in- 
stead of  sixty-nine  hours,  a  week.  Now, 
to  what  extent  would  that  proposal  go  ? 
There  are  about  304  to  306  working  days 
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in  the  year;  but  I  shall  take  the  BQOiber 
at  300,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calcula- 
tion which  I  am  about  to  nieke.    Hie 
Saturday  is  to  remain  untouched*  so  that 
the  proposal  of  my  noble  Friend  vould 
extend  to  250  days  a  year,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  two  houra  a  day,  would    make  500 
hours  a  year,  which   my  noble    Friend 
would  take  from  the  time  now  devoted  to 
msnufacturing  labour.    Those  500  hours 
would  be  equivalent  to  seven  weeks ;  and 
the  result  of  the  proposal  would  therefore 
be,  that  in  all  cotton,  linen,   silk,   and 
woollen  factories,  there  would    be   seven 
weeks  a  year  less  labour  than  at  present. 
In  point  of  time  that  is  the  effect.     Your 
manufacturers,  in  their  several   bFanches 
exporting  35,000,000/.  out  of  44,000,000/. 
a  year,  are  to  enter  under  your  new  law 
into  a  competition  with  foreign  manufae. 
turers,  and  you  are  to  enforce  upon  tbem 
the  necessity  of  working  seven  weeks  less 
in  the  year  than  at  present    And  what 
says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Oldham?    He  says,  that  by  the  Act 
which  we  passed  last  Session  for  permit- 
ting the  export  of  machinery  we   gave 
additional  advantages  to  our  Ibreig^  rivals 
in    competing  with    our   manufacturers. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  told  us  that  our 
machinery  is  now  exported,  and  that  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  are  going  abroad. 
Those  are  advantages  which  our  fbreign 
competitors  possess.    The  hon.  Owitle- 
man  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  Act 
which  permitted  the  exportation  of  our 
machinerv.    [Mr.  Hindtey :  I  objected  (o 
that  Act.j    You  objected  to  it ;  and  yon 
are  a  great  authority,  I  dare  say,  frat 
there  is  a  majority  oif  both  Houses  of 
Parfiament  in  favour  of  the  Act,  and  it 
will  be  no  consolation  to  the  manufaC'* 
turers  who  suffer  from  this  competition, 
to  be  told  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  exportatron  of  machinery, 
unless  he  can  prevail  on  Parliament  to 
alter  the  law.    The  hon.  Gentleman  savs 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  would  not  oe 
less  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited, 
because  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles.    Why  that  cer- 
tainly  would  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and 
reducing    the   quantity  produeed.    The 
amount  of  manufactured  produce  would 
be  diminished,  prices  would  rise,  and  the 
manufacturers  would   it  is  supposed  he 
able  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages.     Bat 
how  k>og  would  that  be  the  case?    By 
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the  tyftem  vbich  it  is  Dropoeed  that  we 
fthottld  punae,  we  ahould  give  the  foreign 
nuiDufactttfer  an  evident  advantage.  His 
material  will  not  be  increased  in  price, 
and  he  will  come  into  oompetition  with 
yooy  having  all  the  advantages  of  your 
machinery  when  you  have  raised  the  price 
of  year  manufactures;  he  will  take  ad* 
vantage  of  that,  and  you  will  suffer  in 
the  neutral  markets,  without  the  power  of 
compensating  yourselves  for  that  increased 
ooet.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  articles  is 
increased— -suppose  the  establishments  are 
extended— bow  long  does  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman think  the  master  manufacturers^* 
the  owners  of  the  existing  establishmeais, 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  same  rate  of 
wages  to  their  workmen?  The  rise  of 
price  may  induce  new  competition,  but 
when  that  new  competition  has  come  info 
existence,  in  one  or  two  years,  does  the 
boo.  Member  think  the  masters  will  con* 
linue  to  give  increased  wages?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  says  the  mannfacturers  will  be 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, and  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest 
point.  1  am  not  of  that  opinion.  But 
do  you  think  that  they  will  not  try  to 
maintain  their  profits  at  the  expence  of 
the  workman  ?  Is  it  possible  that  under 
your  new  enactment  for  ten  hours  labour, 
the  same  rate  of  wages  should  be  given  as 
with  a  twelve  hours'  Bill  ?  You  do  not 
give  the  same  equivalent  Twelve  hours' 
kibonr  have  a  certain  value,  and  you  say 
tlie  workman  shall  not  have  the  option 
of  giving  more  than  ten  hours.  Would  it 
not,  then,  be  repugnant  to  common  sense 
lo  suppose— speaking  comprehensively- 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  there 
being  this  coaipetitk>n,  and  the  profits  on 
•coount  of  foreign  rivalry  being  extremely 
•mall,  that  the  master  manufacturer  will 
not  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
fMPofits,  and  try  to  obtain  compensation 
for  reduced  time  of  labour,  by  falling  on 
the  workman  ?  Depend  upon  it,  it  must 
be  so.  The  sufferers  in  this  case  must  be 
the  workmen,  who  have  to  give  a  less 
aroovnt  of  the  commodity  which  is  that  in 
wbich  they  traffic— namely,  their  labour, 
than  they  gave  beft>re.  If  1  could  think 
that  this  would  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  workmen,  I  should  be  disposed,  I 
think«  to  relax  the  strict  rules  of  political 
economy;  but  when  I  heard,  the  other 
night,  the  account  which  the  boo.  Mem- 
ber for  Durham  gave  of  Uie  position  of 
the  workoien  with  whom  he  is  connected 


— when  he  stated— and  I  preeaoM  he 
would  not  state  facts,  which  if  not  per« 
fectly  true  would  be  so  easily  capable  of 
contradiction — when  I  heard  him  giving 
instances  of  workmen  earning  91  i.  a  year 
in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts— who,  he 
said,  he  feared  to  ask  whether  they  re- 
ceived parish  relief,  because  it  would  have 
been  an  insult — when  I  hear  that  such  is 
the  position  of  the  working  masses  in  this 
country,  I  must  pause  before  I  give  my 
consent  to  a  measure  which  is  to  luive  the 
effect  of  mulcting  them  of  a  great  part  of 
the  wages  which  they  now  receive.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  not  to  take  foreign  com- 
petition into  account.  I  am  told  that  this 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  commercial 
question.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  question 
between  mammon  and  mercy.  I  am  to 
disregard  the  effect  wbich  legislation  will 
have  upon  the  commerce  of  thb  coun- 
try. Why,  Sir,  if  I  could  separate  the 
two  considerations— if  the  alternative  woe 
offered  to  me  of  pecuniary  gain  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
labourer  on  the  other,  I  should  at  once 
decide  for  the  latter ;  but  when  we  look 
to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  the 
interests  bound  up  with  it,  it  is  my  duty 
as  a  legislator  to  take  that  commerce  into 
consideration.  Look  at  the  amount  of 
capital  expended  on  the  fiuth  of  existing 
laws  in  cotton  manaCscturss  alone— tbe 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  congre- 
gated together  and  dependent  on  them  for 
their  support;  and  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  these  people 
— not  from  severe  labour,  but  from  the 
depression  of  manufacturing  prosperity, 
from  the  absence  of  demand  for  labour. 
I  never  shall  forget  as  long  I  live  the  situ- 
ation of  Paisley  in  1841  and  1842,  with 
15,000  or  16,000  men  out  of  employ, 
offering  their  labour  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  de- 
pending on  chanty  for  support.  Did  I 
not  see  that  with  a  depressed  commerce 
there  is  an  addition  to  the  material  suf- 
ferings of  the  people  of  this  country  infi- 
nitely greater  than  could  be  prodiioad  by 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  hours  of  the 
severest  labour  ?  I  do  not  underrate  the 
effects  of  exacting  a  great  amount  of  labour 
and  if  my  wishes  cook!  prevail  I  wookl 
have  women  employed  in  labour  only 
eight  hours  a  day.  The  question,  how- 
ever, does  not  depend  on  our  wishes  and 
feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  an  entirely 
di&rent  question  what  I  wish  and  what  it 
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it  desirable  to  attempt  to  effect  by  means 
of  peremptory  eoactments.  Therefore, 
when  I  say  I  must  consider  the  commer- 
cial Tiew  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  by  placing 
the  commercial  gain  in  contrast  with  the 
comforts  of  the  people;  but  I  say  that 
hundreds  and  thousands  are  dependent 
for  food  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  com- 
merce, and  if  any  particular  measure  tends 
to  increase  foreign  competition  and  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  these  great  branches  of  industry,  I  shall 
rue,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  injury  I  shall 
hate  inflicted  upon  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  by  assenting  to  it.  There- 
fore I  repeat  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  1 
sliould  disregard  commerce,  and  consider 
humanity  and  morality  alone.  It  is 
said,  that  those  who  advocate  ten  hours 
a  day  ask  only  to  establish  in  these 
great  branches  of  manufacture  an  equi- 
librium of  labour,  similar  to  that  in 
other  branches  of  employment,  where,  it 
is  said,  ten  hours  a  aay  is  the  number. 
That  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  some 
branches  of  agricultural  labour.  At  some 
periods  of  the  year,  women  certainly  do 
not  work  in  the  field  more  than  ten  hours ; 
but  I  think  that  depends  rather  on  the 
circumstance  that  that  particular  kind  of 
labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  night,  than 
on  any  forbearance  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers ;  because,  during  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest  more  than  ten  hours'  labour  are 
exacted.  Should  we  be  content  with  a 
law  which  prescribed  ten  hours  as  the  pe- 
riod of  agricultural  labour  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  harvest  time  ?  I 
apprehend  such  a  law  would  be  deemed  a 
severe  restriction  on  agricultural  labour ;  see 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  restric- 
tion  on  cotton  spinners.  For  four  years  there 
has  been  great  depression  in  that  trade,  the 
millowner,  however,  partly  from  a  sense 
of  his  own  interest  hereafter,  and  partly 
from  humanity  has  continued  his  mill  at 
work  by  which  he  has  been  losing  money. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should  do  so  or  his 
machinery  would  get  out  of  repair.  He 
submits  to  the  loss  partly  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  those  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that 
better  times  will  return.  A  demand  for  la- 
bour follows,  with  it.an  opportunity  for  the 
master  and  the  man  to  make  up  their  losses; 
but  your  law  interposes,  you  say  **  when 
there  is  a  period  of  depression,  I  expect  you 
to  continue  your  machinery  at  work,  al- 
though it  may  be  unproductive  of  profit— 


pay  low  wagesi  just  sufficieot  lo  auppoct 
life  and  keep  the  labourer  from  starvatioe 
— but  when  a  demand  for  labour  arrifei, 
I  will  make  it  impossible  either  for  master 
or  man  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  or  go  i 
beyond  a  certain  amount  of  profit  which 
my  law  fixes."  1  doubt  the  justice  of 
such  an  enactment;  I  doubt  whether  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  for  tbe  advantage 
of  the  man  and  his  family,  who  by  this  in- 
terposition finds  30  or  25  per  cent,  taken 
from  tbe  9W.  a  year,  which  but  for  that 
law  he  might  have  earned.  What  \s  this 
but  levying  a  tax  of  15  or  25  per  cent,  on 
capital  and  labour.  I  call  upon  the  House 
to  recollect  what  was  thought  of  an  im» 
position  of  3  per  cent.,  and  to  compare 
this  with  a  permanent  imposition  of  even 
15  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  capital  and 
the  wages  of  labour.  I  doubt  whether  the 
workmen  do  not  cherish  the  hope  that  this 
restriction  will  not  in  its  effects  lali  on 
them,  but  I  believe  the  loss  to  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  much  less  than  to  the  ta- 
bourers,  for  the  former  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain compensation  by  making  reductions; 
but  I  doubt  whether,  by  restrictiug  the 
hours  of  labour,  you  will  give  the  work- 
man an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  15  per 
cent.  You  are  going  to  apply  this  restric- 
tion to  certain  branches  of  labour,  which 
are  at  your  mercy,  because  they  are  con- 
gregated in  large  factories,  and  brought 
under  your  eye.  I  am  now  speaking  on 
the  assumption  that  this  limitation  is  not 
necessary  to  be  equally  applied  to  other 
branches  of  industry;  but  never  was 
assumption  more  erroneous.  There  are 
great  branches  of  industry  as  to  whwh 
greater  necessity  exists  for  interference 
than  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  We 
should  perhaps  interfere  there,  but  we 
cannot.  '<  Why  should  we  not,"  it  is  said, 
**  notwithstanding,  correct  an  evil  which 
is  tangible,  and  as  to  which  we  can  apply 
a  remedy,  because  there  is  another  which 
we  cannot  f  Let  us  restrict  labour  where 
we  can  apply  our  laws ;  at  any  rate,  we 
do  no  harm  if  we  leave  untouched  other 
departments  of  industry  as  to  which  we 
have  no  facilities  for  legislation."  That 
is  not  a  well-founded  argument.  After  I 
have  applied  restrictions  to  one  species  of 
capital  mvested  in  a  description  of  labour, 
I  do  not  leave  matters  where  I  found 
them.  I  give  a  premium  on  that  labour 
which  I  leave  unrestricted ;  and  I  disturb 
the  application  of  capital  by  subjecting 
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^pital  applied  to  maoufactures  to  peculiar 
aod    special  reatrictions,  and  bv  giving  a 
-preminm  on  the  application  of  capital  to 
ilaoae  employments  which  are  not  fettered 
l>y    auch  legislation.      What   are   those 
descriptions  of  employment  I  leaye  un- 
touched by  such  legislation  ?    Agriculture 
1    put  out  of  the  question.    It  is  said  I 
canii^t  touch  agricultural  labour.    I  must 
say,    however,  that  if  I  could  carry  my 
ovra  wishes  into  effect  I  would  prohibit  a 
great  deal  of  agricultural  work  carried  on 
%>y  women  through  the  middle  of  winter, 
-   w  ithout  reference  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
^veather.    That  women  should  be  working 
from  8  to  10  hours,  with  no  opportunity 
to  change  their  raiment  upon  occasions, 
is   surely  sufficient  reason  for  me  lo  de- 
sire to  protect  them,  and,  if  I  could,  to 
leara  them  to  domestic  engagements ;  and 
certainly,  if  I  could  by  a  wish  effect  this 
without  injuring  other  interests,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  do  so.    But  I  speak  of 
labour  employed  in  agriculture.    I  am 
going  to  restrict  one  species  and  to  leave 
untouched  another.     What  is  the  other 
species?    Is  it  some  small  and  unimpor- 
tant  department  of  employment?     No. 
It  includes  the  metal  manufacture,  the 
ironmongery,  the  japan,  the  tin  wire,  the 
screw,  the  nail,  the  pin-manufacture,  every- 
thing passing  under  the  name  of  Sheffield 
or  Birmingham  ware;  earthenware,  por- 
celain, glass,  lace,  hosiery,  calico  printing, 
bleaching  and  dying,  paper-manufacture, 
rope  and    twine-making,   leather  gloye- 
making,  steel-plating,   and,    above   all, 
dress- making   and  needlework.     I  am 
not  going  to  touch  these   departments 
of  industry.     I  am  going  to  leave  to 
the  master  in  these    manufactures   the 
unfettered  right  to  employ  women  and 
children  at  whatever  period  he  pleases. 
Now  I  wish  you  could  read  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  employment 
of  children  in  several  branches  of  trade 
and  manufactures,  which  has  been  laid  on 
the  Table  within  the  last  two  years.    By 
adopting  this  proposition,  the  House  could 
only  hold  out  a  new  inducement  to  give 
empfeyment  to  women  and  children  in 
other  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  contradistinction  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factare.    The  Commissioners  in  their  Re- 
port state: 

''That  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  these 
trades  and  roanufacturesfemalechildren  are  em- 
ployed equally  with  boys,  and  at  the  same  ten* 
der  ages ;  in  some,  indeed,  the  number  of  girls 
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exceeds  that  of  boys ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
work,  as  far  as  it  is  performed  by  those  under 
adult  age,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by 
girls  and  young  women." 

Now  I  dare  to  say,  that  a  great  number 
of  Gentlemen  who  hear  me  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren engaged  in  some  particular  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  it  is  generally 
supposed  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  men. 
This  has  struck  me  as  being  particularly 
the  case  in  the  manufactures  of  metal. 
One  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  said, 

'<  I  saw  in  some  manufactories  women  em- 
ployed in  most  laborious  work,  such  as  stamp- 
ing buttons  and  brass  nails,  and  notching  the 
heads  of  screws.  These  are  certainly  unfit 
operations  for  women.  In  screw  manufac- 
tories the  females  constitute  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  employed. 
Thus: — Mr.  James  James,  screw  manufac- 
turer states,  that  he  employs  about  sixty  men 
and  300  females.  In  the  screw  manuractory 
of  Messrs.  J.  Hawkins  and  Co.  there  are  thirty 
men  and  102  women.  Mr.  S.  Uenn,  foreman, 
of  Messrs.  F.  H.  Uyland  and  Co.,  screw- 
manufacturers,  states  that  he  has  been  in  the 
Screw-manufactory  all  his  life ;  that  in  screw- 
making  few  children  are  employed — not  more 
than  5  in  100.  That  the  great  majority  of  the 
work  people  are  females,  as  many  as  90  per 
cent. ;  and  that  some  girls  came  as  young  as 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  but  generally  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four:" 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
females  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  is  very  great.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Report, 

**  From  the  returns  received  from  Stafford- 
shire it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of 
workpeople  employed  in  the  principal  estab- 
lishments, the  females  above  twenty-one  years 
of  age  are  considerably  more  than  one-third ; 
between  twenty-one  and  thirteen,  the  number 
of  the  females  nearly  equals  that  of  the  males; 
and  under  thirteen  the  number  of  the  girls  is 
much  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  boys ; 
the  exact  proportions  being,  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  females  2,648,  males  4,544 ;  be- 
tween twenty-one  and  thirteen,  females  1,736, 
males  1,979 ;  and  under  thirteen,  females  522, 
males  978." 

Why  do  I  quote  these  ihioga  ?  Because 
I  vrhh  to  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  in  your  legislation ;  that  there  i»  at 
least  the  same  necessity,  that  there  is  * 
much  greater  necessity  for  your  inUrfcr- 
ence  in  respect  to  other  branches  of  la*' 
nufactures,  than  in  the  case  of  cotton  fac- 
tories; that  if  you  stop  at  factories,  you 
areffivingencouragement  toothet  btanchea 
of  manufactucea,  which  are  uot  to  be  «» 
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rroteeted ;  and  if  you  do  not  stop  there, 
advise  you  to  contemplate  the  extent  of 
your  legislation,  if  we  are  to  undertake 
the  regulation  of  all  labour  in  respect  to 
which  females  are  employed  and  in  which 
excessife  tasks  are  required.  Take  a 
branch  of  manufactures  closely  allied  with 
the  cotton— |that  of  calico-printing,  or 
take  the  earthenware  manufacture,  as  to 
both  of  which  there  is  abundant  informa- 
tion as  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  those  departments  of  mannfac. 
ture.  With  respect  parttcnlarly  to  the 
manufacture  of  plates  and  saucers,  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  which  I 
have  just  referred,  is  this  statement : 

**  But  the  children  most  to  be  commiserated 
are  those  called  'jiggers  and  mould -runners,' 
who  are  employed  by  the  dish,  saucer,  and 
plate  makers.  Each  man  employs  two  boys, 
one  to  turn  the  jigger  or  horizontal  wheel,  the 
other  to  carry  the  ware  from  the  whirler  to  the 
hot4iouse  on  moulds.  The  children  thus  em- 
ployed constantly  work  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  100  to  130  deerees.  A  man  fre- 
quently makes  eight  score  dozen  saucers  in  a 
week,  each  dozen  counting  thirty-six  pieces ; 
each  piece  is  carried  twice  to  the  hot-house, 
and  weighs,  mould  and  bat,  2lbs.  \  but  as  two 
pieces  are  carried  at  the  same  time,  they  count 
but  as  one;  that  is  to  say,  4lbs.  each  trip.  A 
child  carries  in  the  week,  reckoning  his  work- 
ing hours  at  7,223,040lbs«,  or  3,840  lbs.  each 
day.  In  carrying  this  weight  he  journeys  45 
miles  1,440  yards  every  week,  or  seven  miles, 
1,120  yards  per  day.  Besides  this,  he  has  to 
mount  one,  two,  or  three  steps  to  place  the 
pieces  on  the  shelves,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  the 
yard|  while  his  master  is  taking  his  pipe  or  his 
pot;  to  collect  the  half-dried  pieces  from  the 
shelves ;  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before 
his  master  in  the  morning  to  get  coals  in  and 
ashes  out,  and  to  sweep  and  make  the  room 
ready,  and  to  do  anything  else  that  may  be 
wanted,  having  probably  to  walk  a  mile  before 
and  after  his  work.'^ 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  employment 
ID  a  particular  branch  of  the  earthenware 
manufacture^  in  which  large  numbers  of 
females  and  children  are  engaged.  Now, 
hon.  Gentlemen  ask  what  are  the  hours  of 
work?  The  Report  states  that  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  earthenware  manufactories 
are  seldom  less  than  twelve,  and  tha^  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  in  plate  making,  the 
work  lasts  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night,  which  makes  fifteen  hours, 
and  that  it  very  often  extends  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the  House 
will  only  interfere  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  leave  earthenware  and  calico 


printing  in  the  same  state  at  at  present 
If  I  had  not  teen  the  statementa  in  this 
Report,  resting  on  such  high  authority,  I 
never  could  have  believed  it  poaaiUe  that 
in  this  country  there  were  hanaa  beings 
who  had  to  undergo  aaoh  a  coatnaaaee 
of  human  labour  as  is  exacted  from  those 
who  are  engaged  in  calico  printing,  lo 
the  report  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Thomas  Sidbread,  block-printer*  that  after 
taking  a  child  who  had  already  beea  at 
work  all  day  to  assist  him  at  a  teerer 
through  the  night,  says  :~- 

'<  We  began  to  work  between  eight  aiui  nine 
o'clock  OD  the  Wednesday  night ;  but  the  boy 
had  been  sweeping  the  shop  from  Wednesday 
morning.  You  wili  scarcely  believe  it,  bat  it 
is  true— I  never  left  the  shop  till  six  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  I  bad  never 
stopped  working  all  thai  time,  excepting  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  that  boy  with  me  all  the 
time.  I  was  knocked  up,  and  the  boy  was 
almost  insensible ;  if  I  stopped  a  minute,  be 
was  fast  asleep  in  a  moment.  On  the  Friday 
I  was  printing  a  piece,  and  the  block  did  not 
exactly  fit  the  pattern,  so  I  sent  the  boy  to 
fasten  the  pieoe  to  a  post  at  the  other  end  ol 
the  room,  that  I  might  stretdi  it ;  be  was  so 
sleepy  that  he  took  the  piece  across  where  the 
other  men  were  working,  which  he  woaM 
never  have  done  if  he  had  been  properly 
awake.  However,  be  fell  asleep  in  the  act  oif 
doing  this,  and  let  go  his  bold  of  the  end  of 
the  piece  when  I  was  leaaiag  my  weight  n(K« 
it,  and  I  fell  down  an  open  staircase  which 
was  at  my  back,  and  hurt  myself  very  muck. 
I  did  not  recover  it  for  some  time.  This 
child's  parents  neglected  to  give  him  food,  and 
the  people  I  lodged  with  had  not  taken  care  to 
prepare  me  enough,  so  we  were  obliged  to  go 
without  food  from  dinner-time  one  day  until 
breakfut  the  next  day,  as  I  dared  not  send  the 
boy  for  any  food,  as  I  was  afraid  be  would 
give  me  the  slip  and  run  away,  and  I  cooid 
not  get  another }  so  we  both  went  without 
food  all  that  time.  They  worked  regularly 
very  long  hours  ;  it  was  quite  a  regular  thing 
with  them.  There  were  men  there,  and  chil- 
dren too,  who  earns  on  a  Monday  morning  and 
sUyed  till  Saturday  night,  slept  and  ale  their 
food  there.'' 

Again,  Henry  Richardeoa,  bloek^prioter 
states  :-- 

"At  four  o'clock  I  began  to  work,  sod 
worked  all  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  and 
until  ten  o'clock  the  following  day.  I  had 
only  one  teerer  during  that  time,  and  I  dare 
say  he  would  be  about  twelve  years  old.  I 
had  to  shout  to  him  towards  the  second  nieht, 
as  he  got  sleepy.  I  had  one  of  my  own  chil- 
dren, about  ten  years  old.  who  was  a  teerer. 
He  worted  with  me  at  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Crichton's,  at  Blakeley.    We  began  to  work 
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togethar  aboQt  two  or  three  i&  the  morDingy 
and  left  off  at  four  or  Ave  in  the  afternooD. 
Once  I  remember  going  on  a  Friday  morning 
at  two  o'clock,  working  all  Friday  and  Friday 
night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday. 
On  Saturday  night  I  sent  the  child  to  bed 
about  seren  o^dock ;  the  next  morning,  when 
the  other  children  got  up,  1  told  them  to  let 
tiim  lie  atill  a  bit,  as  be  bad  had  so  little  rest 
during  the  week.  We  never  disturbed  him 
at  breakfast  time,  and  when  we  returned 
from  chapel  at  noon  he  was  still  asleep,  and 
slept  during  dinner  time.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came  home  from  the 
school,  I  was  alarmed  at  finding  him  still 
asleep,  and  wakened  him ;  but  I  believe  if  I 
bad  not  done  so  he  would  have  slept  until 
Monday  morning.  I  have  known  children 
made  ill  by  working  too  long  hours.  The  boy 
that  worked  for  me  at  the  Adelphi  was  some- 
times unable  to  come  to  his  work  from  being 
sick  with  overworking:  and  I  have  known 
him  give  another  lad  his  supper  to  take  a 
night's  tuni  for  him ;  and  he  often  had  no  ap- 
petite of  his  own." 

Robert  Kellatt,  block  printer,  said  ;— 

''  I  remember^  either  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber last,  I  started  at  six  o'clock  one  morning, 
and  it  was  one  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
when  I  went  out  of  the  shop ;  as  I  was  going 
oat,  the  foreman  called  me  back,  and  ordered 
me  to  return  by  six  o'clock.  I  came  again 
at  six  in  the  morning,  after  being  away  five 
boors,  and  worked  until  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  foreman  came  again  to  me  to  see 
if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  back 
again  that  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  bet  I  did 
not  go,  as  I  considered  it  rather  unfeeling 
in  them  to  expect  me  to  do  so,  for  my  own 
diild  bad  worked  with  me  ail  those  hours, 
and  she  was  but  eleven  years  old.— Did  any 
of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  re- 
turn at  twelve  o'clock  ?  Yes,  there  were  three 
men ;  but  they  had  not  been  employing  their 
own  children  as  teerets,  and  they  came  back 
at  twelve,  and  worked  till  twelve  the  next 
4ay." 

Let  hoD.  Members  read  these  and 
other  descriptions  of  the  occupation  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  metal  trade,  the 
earthenware  manufacture,  calico  printing, 
lace  manufacture,  and  the  hosiery  trade, 
and  above  all,  read  in  this  Report,  the  ao- 
oount  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of 
the  dreH-makers  and  milliners  in  this  me- 
tropolis^ and  then  ask  themselves  if  these 
trades  do  not  as  much  call  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament  as  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture ?  Is  It  right  then,  to  deal  only 
with  this  one  branch  of  industry,  and  leave 
others  altogether  untouched,  in  which  it 
appears  that  female  children  work  four- 
teen, fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  as  much 
aa  eighteen  hours  a  day?     If  you  ar« 


prepared  to  legislate  for  them  [Hear],-* 
you  are  then  prepared  to  legislate  for 
them ;  and  we  are  about  to  subject,  not 
factory  labour  merely,  but  all  labour 
in  this  country  that  falls  at  all  within  the 
same  principle,  to  similar  restrictions. 
We  are  not  merely  to  interdict  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  mines  and  colli- 
eries, but  we  are  about  to  provide  regula- 
tions which  shall  apply  to  children  and 
which  ought  to  apply  to  adults,  in  respect 
to  all  descriptions  of  labour  where  we 
think  it  is  more  severe  than  the  human  frame 
ought  to  be  subjected  to.  This  principle  I 
certainly  understand.  If  this  then,  be  only 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  I  cannot 
make  any  objection  to  it  as  being  an  un- 
just interference  with  particular  classes  of 
labour ;  but  if,  as  it  seems  now  the  im- 
pression— and  perhaps  the  just  one — that 
the  imposition  of  these  restrictions  upon 
adult  labour  will  engender  the  necessity  of 
further  restrictions  applicable  to  all  labour, 
and  I  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  ex* 
tended  to  agricultural  labour — I  say  that, 
because  you  adopt  the  principle  that  ne- 
cessarily leads  to  such  extensive  conse- 
quences, namely,  an  invariable  and  almost 
universal  interference  with  labour  in  this 
country,  before  I  adopt  that  principle, 
although  I  admit  the  universality  of  its 
application,  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  iustice  as  showing  a  preference  to  no 
one  description  of  labour  over  another,  yet 
foreseeing  that  I  should  be  involved  in  a 
duty,  which  I  never  shall  be  able  satisfac- 
torily to  perform — seeing,  although  it  is 
possible,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  fac- 
tories, yet  if  1  am  to  enter  into  private 
shops  and  houses,  and  impose  obligations 
upon  every  individual  as  to  the  degree  of 
labour  he  shall  impose,  not  upon  300  or 
400  children,  but  upon  two  or  three  Mem- 
bers of  his  family  whom  he  employs-^if  I 
am  to  be  involved  in  such  a  difficult,  and, 
as  I  thinks  such  a  perilous  enterprize — if 
I  am  to  undertake  the  duty  of  prescribing 
and  legislating,  not  merely  how  long  the 
steam  engine  shall  work  (for  that  1  can 
effect),  but  if  I  am  to  inculcate  in  every 
private  establishment  and  every  private 
family  the  duties  of  humanity,  I  am  in- 
volved in  a  task  above  all  human  strength, 
and  as  I  believe,  pregnant  with  great  in- 
justice to  individuals.  I  know  my  wishes 
and  feelings  would  be  as  much  in  accord- 
ance with  effecting  that  object  as  lessen- 
ing the  labour  in  the  case  of  factories.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  father  more  proud 
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of  the  edacation  aDd  initruction  and  moral 
training  of  his  children  than  anxious  to 
increase  his  earnings  by  their  labour.  Can 
I  effect  it  by  law  ?  If  1  once  undertake 
it,  I  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  difficulty 
of  legislating  for  individual  cases.  The 
more  I  extend  my  legislation— if  I  go  from 
factories  to  earthenware,  from  earthenware 
to  hosiery,  and  from  hosiery  to  lace,  that 
which  I  leave  unrestricted  I  am  giving 
fresh  encouragement  to.  It  is  not  the 
magnitude  of  the  establishment  I  shall 
have  to  contend  with,  because  if  I  carry 
out  the  principle  (uliy  and  fairly  I  must 
descend  into  all  the  details  of  daily  occu- 
pation. It  is  admitted,  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  undue  interference  involves  that 
extent  of  interference.  What  may  be  the 
effect,  then,  on  the  general  employment 
of  the  country  of  such  an  attempt  ?  I 
know  it  is  pregnant  with  the  most  import- 
ant consequences.  After  legislation  shall 
have  been  effected,  and  these  new  restric- 
tionsimposed,depend  upon  it  that  is  not  the 
close  of  your  legislation.  I  see  full  well 
what  other  consequences  must  follow; 
and,  believing  that  upon  the  whole  we 
have  attempted  as  much  of  legislation  on 
these  great  branches  of  manufacture  as  it 
is  now  wise  and  safe  to  attempt  for  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, and  above  all  for  the  interests  and 
comforts  of  the  working  classes— dreading 
the  consequences  of  imposing  the  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  adult  labour — saying 
to  the  man,  "  Whatever  be  your  inclina- 
tions, the  amount  of  your  work  and  your 
earnings  shall  be  limited" — admitting  that 
the  debste  does  not  turn  on  the  principle, 
but  believing  that  the  interference  we 
suggest,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
proposal  of  former  Legislators  who  had 
well  considered  the  subject,  is  all  that  can 
safely  be  attempted  in  respect  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture— believing  above 
all,  that  the  forcible  restriction  upon  la- 
bour to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  adult, 
in  the  cotton  factory,  in  the  silk  factory, 
in  the  lace  and  woollen  trade,  from  labour- 
ing more  than  ten  hours — whatever  may 
be  my  sympathies  and  my  feelings,  re- 
gardless of  being  in  a  majority  or  in  a 
minority,  having  no  other  motive  in  my 
conscience  than  that  of  promoting  what 
in  my  belief  is  most  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  I  cannot  and  will  not 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  my  no^ 
ble  Friend,  forcibly  to  limit  labour  in 
factories,  to  ten  hours  in  the  day. 


I     Lord  /.  Ruuell  had  listened  with  the 
'  greatest  anxiety  to  this  debate,  and  never 
[  remembered  any  question  on  which  it  wu 
I  more  difficult  than  the  present  to  form  an 
'  opinion,  or  in  the  issue  of  which  more  iio- 
portant  consequences  were  involved.    He 
I  did  not  rise  tor  the  purpose  of  making 
any  answer  to  an  observation  on  whicfa 
;  the.  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
!  partment  had  to-night  laid  so  mnch  streai 
I  — that  he  had  taken  a  part  on   a  former 
occasion  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
his  support  now  of  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
!  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire.    If  that 
statement  were  meant  as  a  taunt,  he  most 
say  that  that  was  not  an  occssion  on  which 
he  felt  inclined  to  notice  any  observation 
I  of  that  kind.    [Sir  J.  Graham,  *•  Hear.*] 
I  If  it  were  not  so  intended,  be  should  cer- 
{ tainly  say,  that   whatever  might  be  the 
,  degree  of  inconsistency,  on    a  questioa 
where  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
I  sands  of  the  working  population  of  this 
country  had  their  interests  deeply  involved, 
he  should  be  ashamed  of  himself  if  be  were 
not  ready  to  expose  himself  to  that  charge 
if  he  was  persuaded  that  their  interests 
required  him  to  take    a  different  course 
from  that  which  he   had   hitherto    sup- 
ported.    With  respect  to  the  Motion  itself, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  able  as 
it  was.      He   thought  the   noble  Lord's 
argument  was  liable  to  the  reply  of  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
it  seemed  rather  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
that  women  and  children,  at  all  events, 
ought  to  be  totally  excluded  from  facto- 
ries, and  that  the  factory  system  ought 
to  be  altered  if  not  entirely  abrogated  in 
all  its  essential  details  rather  than  a  vin- 
dication  of  those  alterations  which  the 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  proposing.    The 
course  which  the  discussion  had   taken, 
the  speeches  which   had   been  made  by 
many  Genilemen  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  subject  had,  he  must  say,  cleared 
it    of  many  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  noble  Lord  had    involved   it.     The 
question    after  all   was,    what  was   the 
amount  of  the  limitation  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  present  Bill* 
what  had  been  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion proposed  by  successive  Governments 
which  had  preceded  them,  and  what  wss 
that  now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  ?     He  roust  saji 
,  after  listening  to  the  Speech  of  the  right 
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hoQ.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down,  it 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  arguments  used 
in  it>  80  far  from  being  those  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  from  a  Member  of  a 
Government  proposing  a  restriction  upon 
the  hours  of  labour,  were  those  of  a  person 
who  objected  to  any  legislation  at  all  in 
such  a  matter.    When  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet told  them  that  there  were  persons 
of  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  em- 
ployed upon  calico  printing,   and  other 
persons  upon  other  most   unwholesome 
employments  connected  with  our  manu- 
factures, and  spoke  as  one  being  an  enemy 
to  all  legislative  restrictions  upon  employ- 
ment :  would  it  have  been  supposed  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  an  enemy  to 
all  interference  which  would  make  a  differ- 
ence  between   the   occupations  he    had 
referred  to,  and  those  which  were  affected 
by  the  present  Bill  ?    And  yet  such  was 
not  the  case,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was    himself  proposing  a    limitation    in 
favour  of  young  persons,  that  they  should 
not  labour  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
in  the  cotton  factories.    Let  it  be  recol- 
lected by  the  House  that  their  legislation 
had  already  effected  in  great  part  the  in- 
terference which  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
as  a  general  principle,  asked  them  not  to 
sanction.    They  had  passed  a  restriction 
limiting  the  labour  of  children  from  nine 
to  thirteen  years  of  age  to  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  of  young  persons  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age  to  twelve  hours  a 
day.      Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  satisfied  with  these  restrictions,  and 
proposed  to  limit  to  six  and  a-half  hours 
a  day  the  labour  of  children  between  nine 
and  thirteen  years  of  age ;  and  besides 
this,  proposed  a  very  important  change  in 
regard  to  adult  women,  thus  introducing  a 
new,  and,  as  he  (Lord  J.Russell)  thought, 
a  very  doubtful  principle  of  legislation. 
The  House  had  given  its  sanction  to  some 
interference  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  women  in  mines  two  years  ago,  but 
this   could  hardly  be  quoted  in  favour  of 
extending  the  principle  of  interference,  for 
they  had  been  told  that  in  Scotland  at 
least  that  Act  had  been  continually  evaded, 
and  that  women  had  since  been  employed 
there  dressed  as    men,  notwithstanding 
the  stringency  of  the  Act.    At  all  events  it 
was  a  principle  of  legislation  which  it  was 
difficult  to  justify  though  the  Government 
had  adopted  it    In  regard  to  young  chil- 
dren^ Parliament  had  also  interfered  to  say 
X^^X  parents  and  guardians  should  not 


be  allowed  to  employ  their  children  in  such 
an  excessive  manner,  as  to  endanger  their 
health,  to  produce  distortion  and  decay  of 
constitution,  and  premature  death.  Par- 
liament had  undertaken  to  legislate  thus 
far.  But  when  it  came  to  the  case  of  women 
of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of 
age,  it  seemed  hard  for  them  to  interfere 
and  say  that  they  should  not  have  the 
power  of  deciding  the  number  of  hours 
labour  they  could  perform  in  a  day.  Yet 
these  were  not  the  principles  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  but 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Bill  of  U^t 
Majesty's  Government,  a  principle  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  by  themselves. 
All  that  the  noble  Lord  said,  strictly  con- 
fining himself  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill, 
was,  let  ten  hours  be  inserted  instead  of 
twelve.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  if  they  introduced  such  a  principle, 
they  would  be  introducing  it  for  all  persons 
who  laboured  in  these  mills,  because  it  ap- 
plied generally  to  women.  They  had  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Comngission  that 
though  the  twelve  hours'  limitation  was 
applied  generally  to  all  persons,  from 
tnirteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  it  did 
not  apply  at  present  to  persons  beyond 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Se- 
veral cases  were  complained  of  by  Mr. 
Horner  and  others,  which  they  said  ought 
not  to  have  occurred.  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  it  would  not  follow  that 
because  the  ten  hours'  limitation  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  carried,  it  would  apply 
to  all  persons  included  within  the  scope 
of  this  Bill.  There  was  one  point,  and  a 
very  main  one,  in  this  question,  in  regard 
to  which  the  arguments  of  both  thejjght 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  addressed  the  uom- 
mittee  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  had 
been  very  unsatisfactory.  He  thought 
that  if  there  were  to  be  any  limit  as  to  the 
right  of  adult  males  to  labour  any  number 
of  hours  they  thought  proper,  it  would  be 
a  very  undue  distinction,  and  one  contrary 
to  all  just  principles  of  legislation.  But  it 
was  too  much  to  say  that,  in  order  to  en- 
sure the  liberty  of  adult  labour,  they  should 
abstain  altogether  from  interfering  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  lives  of  young  persons. 
If  it  were  found  to  be  necessary  not  only 
for  the  physical  health,  but  for  the  moral 
well  being  of  young  persons,  and  for  the 
prospect  of  becoming  good  members  of 
society  as  they  grow  older,  that  some  dis- 
tinction should  be  imposed  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  labour  they  should  be  called  upon 
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to  perforniy  he  did  not  thiok  it  could  be 
argued  as  decisive  against  such  a  priDciple, 
that  it  would  indirectly  restrict  all  labour. 
Now,  what  was  the  case  respecling  the 
persons  referred  to — namely,  the  women 
employed  io  factories?  He  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  which,  he  believed,  had  not 
been  denied,  that  there  had  been  a  great 
increase  during  the  last  few  years  in  the 
Bumber  of  females,  and  especially  of  young 
•nes,  employed  in  these  factories.  They 
had  it  also  upon  the  testimony  of  medical 
authorities,  and  of  those  who  bad  watched 
the  progress  of  the  labour,  that  young 
girls  of  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  could  not  be  employed  for  twelve 
hours  a-day,  and  with  their  meals  be  con- 
fined for  fourteen  hours  in  the  factory, 
without  serious  injury  to  their  constitutions 
and  health,  and  a  sacriBce  of  all  the  means 
which  should  be  open  to  them  of  acquiring 
such  habits  as  might  make  them  good 
wives  and  mothers.  He  said  that  if  the 
state  of  society  and  of  the  country  had 
called  upon  Parliament  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  what  was  so  euential  to  these 
persons,  they  ought  not  now  to  invalidate 
that  course  of  legislation.  He  thought 
they  ought  not  to  have  entered  at  all  upon 
this  sort  of  legislation,  they  ought  not  to 
have  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  indus- 
trial occupations  of  the  country,  unless, 
having  entered  upon  this  principle  of  in- 
terference, and  undertaken  the  guardian- 
ship of  some  thousands  of  young  persons 
so  employed,  they  were  prepared  to  make 
that  interference  effectual.  With  regard 
to  the  case  of  other  countries,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Taunton  had  shown  that 
in  America  these  persons  were  allowed  to 
work  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day  ^  but, 
looking  to  the  subsequent  part  of  this  evi- 
dence, upon  this  point,  it  appeared  that 
such  persons  were  allowed  to  go  away  for 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  to  attend 
schools ;  and  such  a  principle  might  per- 
haps be  adopted  in  other  countries,  and 
with  advantage.  He  had  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leeds,  that  out  of  seventy 
owners  of  mills  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, forty  were  ready  to  adopt  the  ten  hour 
principle  in  their  mills,  and  had  signed  the 
petition  in  favour  of  its  adoption.  Now 
when  they  were  told  of  the  alarm  which 
existed,  and  certainly  he  believed  some 
did  exist,  at  the  legislation  upon  this  point 
was  it  not  something  to  be  urged  in  sup- 


port of  the  principle  that  practical  mea, 
who  it  would  be  thought  ought  oatorally 
to  have  been  opposed  to  it,  were  ready  to 
agree  in  this  proposition.    And  when  he 
was  told,  that  at  the  moment  wheo  trade 
was  reviving  from  its  former  depresnoii,  it 
was  peculiarly  inexpedient  to  enter  upon 
legislation  of  this  kind,  he  mast  aay  that 
he  thought  it  was  not  improbable  thatsoch 
an  enactment  might  have  a  good  efiect  ia 
equalising  employment   tbrottg:hoot    the 
country ;  and  looking  at  the  large  quan- 
tity of  goods  which  could  be  sent  out  fium 
our  manufactures  in  a  very  short  apace  of 
time,  he  thought  that  there  might  be  a 
more  equal  and    uninterrupted     rate   of 
employment  arrived  at,  than  by  leading 
the    amount  of  daily   labour  uolimited. 
There  was  one  point  which  had  beeo  touch- 
ed upon  by  those  who  were  opposed  to 
this  proposition,  which  was  not  uniinport- 
ant  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Those 
Gentlemen  said,  if  they  wished  to  legislate 
for  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes, 
let  them  rather  take  off  the  restrictioos 
which  operated  against  the  admisaioa  of 
food,  than  by  imposing  restrictioos  upon 
the  exercise  of  labour.     He  was  ooe  who 
thought  that  the  proposition  of  the  uoble 
Lord  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes ; ;  aud  he 
should  be  sorry  to  vote  for  any  proposition 
which  would  have  such  an  effisct.  But  the 
fact  was,  that  the  question  of  the  com- 
laws  should  not  be  kept  out  of  sight,  bat 
should  rather  be  considered  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  labour ;  and  if  a  great  portion 
of  the  working  classes  were  working  at 
rates  which  hardly  supplied  them  with  ae. 
cessary  (bod,  he  would  ask  was  it  better 
to  work  for  twelve  hours  a  day  for  16i.  a 
week,  than  for  ten  hours  for  lis.  a  week, 
if  the  price  of  food  was  so  much  cheaper 
as  to  give  an  equivalent  quantity  of  food. 
Looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  gene- 
rally,  he  believed  that  the  ease  was,  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  toil  and  adeficieoey 
of  food.    He  thought  that  the  working 
classes  had  behaved  admirably  on  almost  all 
subjects,  and  on  almost  all  occasions.  But 
he  thought  that  the  general  feeliag  wu  that 
the  toil  which  they  were  obliged  to  undeiw 
go  in  order  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  was  more  than  the  people  of  any 
country  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  submit 
to.    It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  interfere 
with  the  quantity  of  toil,  but  the  time 
was  come  when  he  thought  they  oaght  to 
doao;  and  if  he  were  called  opea  to  point 
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out  anothtr  roeasare  of  relief,  it  would  be 
that  which  should  allow  of  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  food;  thus  ensuring  the  double 
boon  of  diminished  labour^  and  an  increas* 
ed  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
With  thesa  opinions  he  should  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Mr.  HmdUmf  said,  that  if  he  had  any 
hesitation  in  addressing  the  Committee  on 
the  present  occasion  it  was  not  because  he 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  vote  which  he 
should  give,  but  because  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  weakeniag  the  effect  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  noble  lord  and  others  who 
had  spoken  in  support  of  this  proposition. 
He  should  vote  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire.  The  question  was  one  resting 
partly  upon  commercial,  and  partly  upon 
moral  grounds;  but  he  would  not  shrink 
from  it  in  either  view  of  it — believing  as 
be  did,  that  what  was  morally  right,  could 
not  be  inconsistent  with  true  commercial 
interests.   As  far  as  his  own  interests  were 
coocemed,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  inform  the  Committee  that  everything 
he  had  in  the  world  depended  upon  ma- 
nufacturing property  with  which  he  was 
connected.    He  spoke  therefore  with  the 
experience  and  interest  of  a  man  deeply 
iDvcdved  in  the  result,  when  hegave  his 
support  to  this   proposition.    T^ev  had 
established  Sunday    and  other  scnools, 
together  with  mechanics'  institutes,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  to  educate    the 
people  ;  but  as  far  as  the  factory  children 
and  young  persons  were  concerned,  they 
were  all  but  useless,  unless  some  greater 
restriction  in  the  hours  of  labour  were  in- 
troduced.   Religbus  worship,   too,  was 
in  general  neglected,  as  after  the  severe 
toil  of  the  week,  the  people  required  to 
rest  on  the  only  day  on  which  they  were 
released  from  their  severe  labour.  And  in 
many  cases  the  sabbath-day  was  for  the 
most  part  spent  In  bed.    With  such  evi- 
dence before  him  of  the  gross  evils  of  the 
existing  system,  be  should  feel  that  he 
was  voting  eonlrary  to  the  convictions  of 
his  conscience!  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  if  he  did  not  support  the  noble 
Lord's  Amendment    He  admitted,  that 
some  improvement  had  already  resulted 
from  their  legislation  for  regulating  factory 
labour,  but  great  abuses  still  remained  to 
be    remedied,   and   that  remedy    could 
only  be  supplied  by  Parliament.  It  might 
be  sakl  that  the  manufacturers   mi^ht 
themsolfus  adopt  relations  for  workmg 


moderate hours,but hehad  nohope  that  they 
would  do  so  under  present  circumstances. 
Then  it  might  be  urged  that  the  workmen 
had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands  by  re- 
fusing to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day, 
but  to  suppose  they  would  do  so  was  fal- 
lacious, they  would  never  find  the  opera- 
tives sufficiently  unanimous  to  enable  them 
to  take  that  course  with  any  hope  of  buc« 
cess,  but  he  could  imagine  the  possibility 
of  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  operatives 
forced  by  the  determination  of  Parliament 
not  to  provide  for  their  comforts  by  legis- 
lation, might  meet  together,  as  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  done,  and  force  them  to  the 
adoption  of  such  arrangements  as  should 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour.  If  the  factory 
system  were  shown  to  be  a  moral  nuisance 
then  he  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  interfere  with  it.  The  night 
was  given  as  a  period  of  rest,  and  the 
scripture  said,  ''  The  night  cometh  when 
no  man  shall  work." 

Mr.  Cdlett  considered  all  legislation 
between  the  employer  and  the  employed 
as  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  He  considered  the  Bill  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  mania  for  legislation  so 
prevalent  in  this  House.  He  confessed 
that  he  looked  upon  the  mere  question  of 
the  precise  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted 
to  work  as  of  minor  importance.  If  they 
once  began  in  this  sort  of  legislation  there 
was  no  saying  where  or  when  they  would 
stop.  Perhaps  next  year  they  should  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment bringing  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the 
relations  between  master  and  servant  He 
should  support  the  Clause. 

Mr.  Hardy  who  could  not  obtain  a 
bearing,  was  understood  to  say  that  he 
felt  it  due  to  his  constituents  to  state  that 
he  had  not  heard  any  argument  against 
the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend  except 
that  the  safety  of  the  country  would  be 
endangered  by  it,  and  that  was  quite  un- 
supported by  facts.  It  was  bis  intention 
to  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Muntz  was  anxious  to  qualify  the 
vote  he  was  about  to  give  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  would 
vote  for  that  Amendment,  not  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  sound  in  principle-* 
that  was  to  say  on  general  principles 
— and  he  was  sorry  that  it  had  ever  been 
introduced.  If  the  vote  he  meant  to 
give  should  have  the  result  of  tending 
to  encourage  Government  to  withdraw 
the  Bill,  he   should  think  it  the  best 
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vote  'which  ever  he  gave  id  his  life. 
He  thought  that  this  was  one  of  the  in« 
stances  in  which  Government  would  find 
great  difficulty  in  legislating.  They  would 
find  that  the  subject  was  out  of  their 
reach.  But  he  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  for  two  reasons. 
The  one  was,  that  he  thought  that  if  they 
did  try  a  principle,  they  should  try  it  well ; 
80  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  about 
the  matter.  One  of  two  things  mast  arise 
from  the  Amendment  being  carried ;  either 
there  must  be  a  reduction  in  consumption 
or  a  diminution  in  wages.  The  other 
cause  why  he  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment was,  tiiat  he  had  not  met  one  opera- 
tive in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts 
who  had  not  expressed  an  earnest  hope 
for  the  success  of  the  ten  hours'  proposi- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
some  clause  should  be  introduced  to  pre- 
vent the  excessive  labour  frequently  under- 
gone in  the  iron  districts.  He  believed, 
however,  that  it  was  necessity  which  com- 
piled parents  to  work  their  children  so 
hard  as  they  sometimes  did.  In  fact,  the 
parents  could  not  support  the  children 
unless  they  contributed  to  the  common 
earnings. 

Lord  Ashley  would  only  say  in  reply, 
that  should  he  be  so  happy  as  to  succeed 
in  carrying  his  Amendment,  he  would 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leeds,  and  introduce  a  clause  provid- 
ing that  for  the  first  year  after  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  the  number  of  hours  of  labour 
should  be  eleven,  to  be  reduced  to  the  ul- 
timate number  of  tep  the  next  year.  He 
would  only  add,  that  he  had  never  vilified 
the  factory  system  as  a  system,  because  he 
was  convinced  that  from  what  he  had  seen 
himself  in  certain  mills,  that  under  due 
regulations  it  could  be  made  conducive  to 
the  virtue,  happiness^  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Committee  divided  on  the 
question  that  the  word  "  eight"  stand  part 
of  the  clause,  Lord  Ashley  having  moved 
that  it  be  struck  out  in  ordei;  to  substitute 
the  word  six:— Ayes  170;  Noes  179: 
Majority  9. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


A'Court,  Capt. 
Aldam,  W. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J.>  juD. 
Baillie,  Col. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Baring,  hn.  W.  B. 
Baripg,  rt.  hn.  F.  T. 


BarringtOD,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
♦Bellew,  R.  M. 
BentiDck,  Lord  G. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Botfield,  B. 
BoweS|  J. 


Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges,  W.  H.  U 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bailer,  B. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  hon.  Capt. 
Castlereagh,  Visct. 
Childeis,  J.  W: 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Cockbuni,  hon.  Sir  G. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £• 
Collett,  W.  R. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W, 
Darner,  hn.  Col. 
Darby.  G. 
Dawson,  hn.  T.  V. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
•Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douro,  Marquis  of 
Duffield,  T. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
DuncannoD,  Visct 
Egerion,  W.|T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Elphinstone,  H. 
Escott,  B. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
♦Feilden,  W. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzmaurice,  hn.  W. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Forster,  M, 
Fox,  S.  L. 
Gibson,  T.  M. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Gladstone,rt.hn.W.E. 
GordoD,  hn,  Capt. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hamilton,  W,  J. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.  Sir  H. 
•Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.L. 
Herbert,  hn.  6. 
Hinde,J.H. 
Hobhouse,rt!honSirJ. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.AXJt. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Houldswortb,  T. 
Howard,  P,  H. 
Humei  J, 


Hussey,  T. 
Huit,  W. 
Jermyn,  Barl 
Johnston,  A. 
Johnstone,  U. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knatchball,rtJi&Str£. 
Knigfatley,  Sir  C. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hQ.H. 
•LangstoDy  J  •  U* 
•Leader,  J-  T. 
Lenon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Barl  of 
Lockhar^  W. 
Lyall,  G. 

Lygon,  hon.C^Q. 
•Mackenzie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W,  F. 
McNeiU,  D. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
•Master,  T.W.  C 
Masterman,  J. 
Meynell,  Capt. 
•Mildmay,  H.  SL  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morgan,  O. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
•Neeld,J. 
Nicboll,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
•Paget,  Lord  W. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
•Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Prolheroe,  E. 
•Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Sanderson,  R. 
Scarlett,  boo.  R.  C. 
Scott,  R. 
•Scrope,  G.  P. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Smith,  rt.  hn:  T.'  B.  C: 
Smythe,  hon.  G, 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Sotherton,  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.V. 
Strutt,  E. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
•Twcred,H,W; 
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Teonent,  J.  E. 
Thetiger,  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thonieley,T. 
Thorobilly  G. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.J. 
Trelawney,  J.  S. 
•Trencb,SirF.W. 
•Vivian,  J.  B. 
•Wall,  C.  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Warburton,  U. 


Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilbraham,  bn.  R.  B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Winnington,  SirT.E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 
Young,  J. 

TBLLERS. 

Fremanile,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


List  of  the  f^OES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland,  T.  D. 
Ainsworih,  P. 
Antrobos,  £. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Eaiiof 
A8tell,W. 
Bankes,  G. 
•Bannerman,  A. 
•Barclay,  D. 
Beckett,  W. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bemal,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bortbwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Brocklenurst,  J. 
Brocberton,  J. 
•Browne,  bn.  W. 
•fiulkeley,  Sir  R.  B. 
BttUer,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
BuUer,  P.  S. 
Byng,  ri.  bn.  G.  S. 

Cavendish,  bn.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  bn.  G.  H. 

Cayley,  £.  S. 

•Chapman,  A. 
Chapman,  B. 

Chetwode,  Sir  J. 

Cochrane,  A« 

Colbome.bn.W.N.R. 

CoUett,  J. 

Colquboun,  J.  C. 

Copeland,  Aid. 

Cowper,  bn.  W.  F. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 

Cresswell,  B. 

Cartels,  H.  B. 

•Dalrymple,  Capt. 

Davies,  D.  A.  S. 

Dawnay,  bn.  W.  H, 

Denison,  £•  B. 

D'E]rnconrt/tJin.C.T. 

Dickinson^  F.  H. 

•Douglas,  Sir  H. 

Duff,  J. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Duncombe,  T. 

JhmooiBb^  hn«  0« 


Dundas,  Adm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
•Eaton,  R.  J. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
ElUcCy  E. 
Ellis,  W. 
Emlyn,  Visct, 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
French,  F; 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gill,T. 

Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0, 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goring,  C. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rt.  bn.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditcb,  T. 
Grimston,  Visct. 
Grogan,  E.J 

Guest,  Sir  J. 

•Hall,  Sir  B. 

Hanmer,  Sir  J. 

Harcourt,  G.  G. 

Hardy,  J. 

•Hatton,  Capt.  V. 

Hawes,  B. 

Hayes,  Sir  E. 

Heathcoat,  J. 

Henley,  J.  W. 

Hindley,  C. 

HoUond,  R. 

Hope,  A. 

Hornby,  J. 

Horsman,  E. 

Howard,hon.C.W.G. 

Howard,  Lord 

Howick,  Visct. 

Humpbery,  Aid. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

James,  Sir  W.  C. 

Jocelyn,  Visct. 

Johnston,  Sir  J. 

Kemble,H. 

Knight,  H.  G. 

Law,  hon.  C.  Ei 

Law90D|  A, 


Repton,  G.W.J. 
Richards,  R. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
•Round,  C.  G. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hon.  G.  D. 
Sandon,  Visct 
Shaw,  rt  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  bn.  R.  V. 
'  Smollett,  A. 
•Standish,  C. 
•Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
•Stewart,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
•Sturt,  H.  C. 
Taylor,  E. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Tollemacbe,  John 
Tomline,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trotter,  J. 

Tronbridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilsbere,  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
WorUey,  J. 


Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Leveson,  Lord 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Low'ther,  J.  H. 
Mc  Geachy,  F.  A. 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
•Marton,  6. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
•Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Murray,  A. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neville,  R. 
Newport,  Visct. 
O'Bnen,  A.  S. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Pakington,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plumridge,  Capt 
Polhill,  F. 
Pollington,  Visct* 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pusey,  P. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Rasbleigb^W. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 

[The  Members  who  voted  on  tbe  two 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  those  to 
whose  names  we  have  prefixed  an  asterisk, 
and  who  were  absent  from  the  second  di- 
vision, were  nearly  the  same.  The  Ayes 
on  the  first  division  were  the  Noes  on  the 
second ;  Mr.  Collett  voted  with  the  Noes  on 
both  divisions.  With  this  explanation  we 
forbear  from  repeating  the  Lists.] 

The  word  eight  struck  out,  the  Com- 
mittee again  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  *<  six*'  be  inserted — ^Ayes  161  ; 
Noes  153 :  Majority  8. 

Sir  James  Qraham  said,  that  the  deci- 
sion which  the  Committee  had  just  come 
to  upon  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment,  wu 
a  virtual  adoption  of  a  ten  hours  Bill  with- 
out modification  ;  and  this,  with  all  respect 
for  the  Committee,  he  had  a  decided  ob- 
jection to;  but  still  he  did  not  feel  that  it 
was  consistent  with  his  duty  to  drop  the 
Bill  in  consequence  of  that  decision. 
Upon  the  8th  Clause  the  Committee  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  re*considering  thi9 
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quesUoD,  io  a  form  more  substaolial  tbto 
the  present ;  for  upon  the  proposal  of  that 
Clause,  he  presunied  his  noble  Friend 
would  moTe,  in  accordance  with  bis  ac- 
cepted resolutions,  for  the  introduction  of 
the  words  "  ten  hours"  instead  of  twelve 
hours/'  He  should  now  move  that  the 
Chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again  on  Friday. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS, 
Tuetday,  March  19,  1844. 

MririyTBS.1     Bilu.     Pvbik^  9^  and  pMied:-3dper 
C«Bt  Anaidtliii  Sft  par  Ocpt  Aomiitki  <1818) ;  Como- 


Ptimte^l*'  Bibbto  NsTfgatioo. 

S*-  SpvliU't  NatuiUnllon;  Loottidi'i  NaCiinUntlon. 

BilpofM— Nugntli  NfttanOlalion. 
PBTinoirs  PBBWifm.    By  Lord  CaiBO|i»  ftom  Fftitley« 
oomp]aiBi«K  of  CiM  Sdaction  of  tbe  Jury  ia  the  State 
Trial,  DubUap-Fran  Leonard  Edmonda,  B»|.,  dflk  oT 
UliCBffimkiGlMMBTf  te  In^tiliy. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
TVieMfay,  March  19,  1844. 

MiiiOTn.]  BniM,  PHmU^V-  Gsnkkk,  Ola^smr, 
and  Goattiridga  RaUwiy  i  Cwm  Odyn  and  Blaina  Iran 
Gompaity. 

S*'  KuropSBS  Lift  AMonmoe  i  SaMbid  Inpravmcnt  t 
WUtthavan  a^l  Marypott  Railwayi  fidioitat'a  Nahi- 
Taljaartnn  i  Sidmouth  and  CoUumptan  Road  t  Loadt  and 


Sdby  BaUnav  PuidiaM  (Na  S). 

3*-  and  paned :— RiUde  Navigatioii. 

Pannoira  l>sa8aimD.  From  Cikdeth.  and  olliar  placet, 
aigabut  UnloD  of  Seat  of  St.  Aiaph  aad  Bangor.— By  Mr. 
S.  CiBwlbrd,  ftom  Rochdale,  aad  by  Sir  W.  Ueatheote, 
ftom  Southami^oD,  veipectlng  Carriage  of  Gooda  by 
Railimyt.— mm  TMa,  i#ttiHt  AteUtUm  of  RoUgloui 
Taitaor  PnTflMO  to  Sootiand.— By  Mr.  Evart,  ftom 
MooialTe,  fivr,  and  Cokad  Sibtfaorp,  ftom  0  plaoet, 
agalmt,  the  Repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws.— By  Mr.  Humfery, 
ftom  Sottthwaik,  mA  Wrfkbaut,  tat  Redufltton  of 
Duty  OB  Tobaooo.«»Fxom  Stephen  Geary,  rei|ieGtlag  the 
Metropdlitan  BuUdli«i  Bffl.— By  Mr.  M.  OtbeoD,  ftom 
Manduetar,  fhr  wlUiholdhig  the  SuppUee^-From  An- 
^aaey,  aiili  Shsewibiiry,  fl^daet  the  Poor  Lav  Amend- 
ment  BO].— From  Hqghton  nd  WithneU,  forAUention 
in  DlttOb^Ftom  Blaekbnm.  Ibr  Redaction  of  Duty  on 
Te^— From  John  Biadee,  fiv  pcnnitting  Importation  of 
Anetralhoi  Com.— By  Mr.  T.  Dvncombe,  ftom  Tod- 
flKMdan,  to  flmmr  of  the  Ten  Houia  Oaiiee.  By  Lord 
Q»  Somenec,  froaa  Monmouth,  Ibr  AmimdaMwt  of  Law 
of  Bankrttptey.->By  Sir  O.  Grey,  from  Ohrietchunh 
(Surrey),  oomptatoiiv  of  Lambelli  Watar  Worke.— By 
M^.  EaUa.  ftoB  St.  Aateif a,  Aw  AaritaMOi^  Condition 
of  SdioQtouMlsa  (Sootlnd). 

6BAVDJvRiEs(IaBLAV]>).]  Ht.More 
O^FmraU  accordiog  to  notice  asked  tbe 
following  qaestioDi  of  tbe  noble  Lord  tbe 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  namely:— 1.  Whe- 
ther it  waa  tbe  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  any  measure 
during  the  present  Session  to  carry  into 
effect  all  or  any  of  tba  reoomnendatioiia 


contained  in  a  report  of  a 
appointed  to  re?ise  the  several  laws  uader 
or  by  virtue  of  which  monies  are  bow 
raised  by  Grand  Jury  presentmeDt  in  Ire- 
land, more  particularly  as  relates  to  tba 
recommendation  to  effect  a  saTii^  of 
160,000/.  in  the  expenditure  of  the  county 
rates  in  Ireland  ?  2.  Whether  an j  step 
have  been  taken  consequent  on  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiiyy  in  re* 
spect  to  the  eonvict  department  of  Kil- 
mainham  prisoni  wbieb  established  tbe 
fact  of  great  extravagance  and  misappli- 
cation of  public  monies,  under  the  lospec- 
tor  of  prisons?  3.  Whether  it  was  tbe 
intention  of  Her  Hsjesty's  Governsneat  to 
introduce  a  measure  founded  on  tbe  re* 
port  of  tbe  Ck>mmission  appointed  Co  in- 
quire into  tbe  Common  Law  Coasts  in 
Ireland  ?  4.  Whether  it  was  the  inteotJos 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  iatrtxluce 
any  measure  during  the  present  Session 
relative  to  Ministers'  money  in  Ireland  f 

Lord  Eliot  said,  the  alteration  and  is« 
vision  of  tbe  Grand  Jury  Laws  in  Irelsoif 
was  an  important  and  difficult  sobject. 
With  respect  to  the  expediency  of  adfopt- 
ing  the  recommendations  of  the  Comoiia* 
sioners,  to  which  tbe  bon.  Genlleaiaii  re* 
ferred,  be  (Lord  Eliot)  couU  assure  bun 
that  very  considerable  diversity  of  opioioa 
prevailed  in  Ireland  upon  the  sabject.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  if  any  o»easare  were 
to  be  based  on  those  recommendations 
it  would  fail  to  meet  with  general  support 
He  would  remind  the  bon.  Gentleman  that 
there  was  at  the  present  moment  a  mea- 
sure, an  experimental  one  it  should  be 
calledi  applicable  to  the  county  of  Dablin. 
That  measure  bad  been  framed  with  tbe 
intention  of  embodying  a  great  portion  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission- 
ers, particularly  in  matters  of  finance,  and 
he  thought  it  very  desirable  that   the 
House  should  ascertain  the  result  of  that 
experiment  befiore  they  proceeded  to  apply 
a  general  measure  of  that  description  to 
all  the  counties  of  Ireland.    He  did  not 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  the  boo. 
Gentleman  had  put  his  questions,  but  thty 
appeared  to  him  (Lord  Eliot)  to  partake 
of  tbe  nature  of  a  statement.    The  bon. 
Gentleman  had  referred  particularly  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
having    for    its    object   the   saving    of 
160,000/.  per  annum.    There  were  seve- 

Iral  instances  in  which  money  had  been 
saved.  In  one  case  12,000/.  had  been 
saved  out  of  fines  and  peaaltiei,    A  aam 
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of  1 6,00(W*  bad  been  saved  ia  the  county 

of    Doblio.    Wilh  regard  to  tbe  second 

c^uoation,  he  begged  to  say  that  it  was  the 

intention  of  the  Qorernment  to  provide 

n  separate  place  for  convicts  before  their 

embarkation.    With  regard  to  the  third 

qnestiooy  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 

lier   Majesty's  Government  to  introduce 

any  measure  relating  to  the  Common  Law 

Conrts,  he  begged  to  say  that  Her  Ma- 

j«aty*s  Government  were  not  prepared  with 

any  measure  on  the  subject. 

Hours  or  Labour  ik  Factories.] 
Mr.  Laihmchere  said,  that  it  would  prob- 
ably not  be  thought  that  he  took  an  in- 
convenient step  if  he  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
what  were  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the 
Amendment  upon  a  clause  in  the  Facto* 
ries  Bill  which  had  been  adopted  Isst 
nigbt? 

Lord  Azhlfy  said,  it  is  my  most  sincere 
and  ardent  desire  to  make  any  sacrifice 
of  personal  feeling,  in  order  to  do  what 
may  to  the  utmost  conciliate  my  oppo- 
nents, and  render  the  Amendment  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  carry  as  little  objec- 
tionable as  possible.  This  mornine  1  had 
an  interview  with  five  or  six  considerable 
man  ufacturers,  and  likewise  with  several 
operatives,  who  represented  the  feelings 
of  the  .operative  manufacturing  classes. 
I  proposed  to  them  a  plan  which  I  am 
about  to  slate  to  the  House,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  met  their  entire  and 
heavty  approval.  On  Friday  neat  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  intreating  the  House  to 
affirm  the  proposition  of  ten  hours*  labour, 
by  tbe  substitution  of  tbe  word  *'  ten  ^ 
for  ''twelve''  in  Clause  8  of  the  BilL 
Shoold  the  House  affirm  that  proposition, 
I  will  prepare  a  Clause  which  shall  enact 
that  the  present  duration  of  labour,  twelve 
hourst  shall  continue  from  the  time  at 
which  we  nay  pass  the  Clause  for  six 
nonths,  that  is,  till  the  let  of  October  io 
this  year.  This  will  give  six  months'  no- 
tice before  any  change  takes  place.  From 
the  1st  of  October,  this  year,  the  period 
of  laboor  I  propose  shall  fkll  to  eleven 
boars,  and  continue  at  that  rate  for  two 
years,  or  till  the  Ist  of  October,  1846, 
when  the  period  of  ten  hours  labour  shall 
commence*  This  I  think  will  give  ample 
tine  to  test  the  experiment,  and  during 
the  coarse  of  that  time,  should  any  mis- 
cUif  arise  out  of  the  enactment,  the 
Hodle  will  have  iheioeatts  in  its  own  hands 


of  preventing  the  Clause  from  running 
away  with  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Sir  Jam^i  Graham  said,  that  though  it 
was  not  quite  regular  on  his  part  to  ad« 
dress  the  House,  perhaps  be  should  be 
pardoned  if  be  said  a  few  words.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
House  and  the  country  shoold  understand 
that  he  and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
now  heard  for  the  first  time  the  proposi- 
tions which  tbe  noble  Lord  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  submitting  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  his 
duty  on  Friday  next,  to  resist  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  proposition  of  sub- 
stituting «'ten  hours"  for  •<  twelve."  He 
might  be  permitted  to  add,  'with  respect 
to  the  further  proposition  which  the  no- 
ble Lord  contemplated  makings  that  the 
scope  of  that  proposition  had  not  removed, 
in  the  least,  the  objection  which  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  had  urged  against  the  other 
proposal,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
resist  it 

Commercial  Treaties.]  Mr.  Eicardo 
rose  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  that 

"  An  hnmhle  Address  be  presented  Io  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
graciously,  pleased  to  give  directions  to  Her 
senrantt  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  which  would  make  any 
contemplated  altejatioos  of  the  tariff  of  the 
United  Kingdom  contingent  on  the  alterations 
of  the  tariffs  of  other  countries ;  and  humbly 
escpressing  to  Her  Majesty  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  that  the  great  object  of  relieving  the 
commercial  iotercourM  between  this  country 
and  foreign  nations  from  ail  iajurioas  restric- 
tions, will  be  best  promoted  bv  regulating  our 
own  Customs'  duties  as  may  be  most  suitable 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of 
this  country,  without  reference  to  the  amount 
of  duties  which  foreign  powers  may  think  it 
expedient,  for  their  own  interests,  to  levy  on 
British  goods.'' 

The  hon.  Gentleman  ssdd,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1842,  the  following  passages  oc- 
curred in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne : — 

^  I  reeeive  Aom  all  Princes  and  States  the 
continued  assurance  of  their  earnest  desire  to 
aaaintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  this 
countnr.  I  am  ei^aged  in  negotiation  with 
several  powers,  which,  I  trust,  by  leading  to 
conventions,  founded  on  the  just  principles  of 
mutual  advantage,  may  extend  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country,'* 
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In  the  speech  of  Her  Majesty  at  the 
beginning  of  die  present  Sessions,  although 
the  same,  and  even  more  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  firiendly  dispositions  of  foreign 
powers,  no  mention  was  made  of  oommer- 
cial  conventions  at  all.  The  natural  in- 
ference from  this  would  be,  that  the  effect 
of  the  course  which  had  been  hitherto  pur- 
sued was  altogether  unsatisfactory.  The 
extension  of  our  trade  and  commerce  was 
the  object  we  had  in  view  in  entering  into 
these  negotiations,  and  their  want  of  success 
UBder  circumstances  of  the  most  favourable 
nature  in  times  of  peace  and  good  intelli- 
gence with  the  countries  with  whom  they 
were  undertaken,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  system  under  which  they  were  com- 
menced, and  to  lead  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether,  having  signally  failed  in  obtain- 
ing our  object  by  means  of  negotiations  to 
extend  our  exports,  we  might  not  arrive  at 
the  same  end  by  simple  le^slation,  in  re- 
gard to  imports.  The  principal  treaties 
which  were  in  question  in  1842  were 
those  with  Brazit  with  Portugal,  Spain 
and  France.  The  fate  of  the  first  of  these 
treaties  had  been  most  pathetically  de- 
scribed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  was 
now  clearly  understood  that  the  result  of 
all  these  protracted  negotiations  with  Brazil 

was,  a  hfuidsome  proposition  on.  the  part 
of  the  Brarilian  Government  not  to  raise 

the  duties  on  our  commodities  more  than 

25  per  cent.,  in  return  for  certain  con- 

oesflions  on  our  part.    What  the  conces- 

sbns  were  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 

not  shown ;  but,  however  preposterous  were 

the  proposals  of  the  Brazilian  government, 

he  would  venture  to  say,  those  of  our  own 

Government  were  so  in  a  four  or  five-fold 

degree.    Great  as  was  his  respect  for  the 

abuities  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 

the  Foreign  Department,  and  of  the  right 

hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 

ment,  displayed,  as  these^last  were  nowhere 

so  conspicuously  as  in  making  a  good  case 

out  of  bad  materials,  he  could  not  imagine 

what  arguments  they  had  used  in  order  to 

entice  the  Brazilian  government  to  adopt 

a  policy  against  which  our  own  example 

set  them  on  their  guard.     Certainly  a 

proposition  to  reduce  restrictions  of  30  or 

40  per  cent,  would  not  come  well  from 

a  nation  which  imposed  a  duty  of  400  or 

600  per   cent,  upon   Brazilian  produce. 

With  recard  to  the  slave-trade  argument, 

he  would  merely  advert  to  it.  A  conven- 
tion for  the  supprossion  of  slavery  was  one 


thing,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  an- 
other;  and  if  an  abhorrence    of  daveiy 
were  the  ground  upon  which  the  Govenu 
ment  withheld  from  the  people    the  ad- 
vantages of  an  extended  trade    widi  the 
Brazifay  he  would  suggest  to  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  theChanoellor  of  the  £xdeqiier 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  eocmoniicil 
rather  than  to  continue  a  costly   annoal 
sacrifice,  to  grant  compensation  to  the  Bra- 
zilian  as  weU  as  to  the  West  Indian  slave- 
holders.  In  Spain  they  had  done  more  thut 
negotiate,  they  had  expended  treaaore  amd 
riwed  war.      The  government  of  Spain 
could  not  but  know  that  upwards  of  300,000 
of  her  people  were  employed  in  smugging, 
and  in  smuggling  only ;  and  yet,  ivith  every 
circumstance  apparently  in  our  laTOor  to 
assist  and  encourage  our  efforts  to  effect  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Spain  ;    it  was  a 
fact  that  we  were  further  off  our  point  than 
ever.    British  influence  had  never  heen  so 
low  in  the  Peninsula  as  at  the  present 
moment    The  next  commercial  oonveotioD 
which  had  miscarried  was  that  with  Por- 
tugal, and  the  derangement  in  the  wine 
trade  which  had  been  occasioned  by  it  the 
House  was   aware  of.    In  a  circular  of 
the  wine  trade,  dated  May,  1843^  it  was 
stated— 

"  We  fear  that,  independent  of  (he  conse- 
quences of  the  long-protracted  negotiations^ 
the  consumption  of  wine  has  suffered  from  the 
depression  which  has  affected  all  articles  of 
luxury,  but  by  reference  to  Table  A.,  it  will  he 
seen,  that  the  deficiency  on  port  alone,  last 
year,  is  no  less  than  1,081,637  gallons  (being 
more  than  halQ*  and  312,816/.  of  revenue." 

Unfortunately,  wine  merchants  were  not 
the  only  sufferers,  nor  can  the  effects  be 
regarded  as  merely  temporary,  as  would 
undoubtedly  be  experienced  both  by  our- 
selves and  by  the  Portuguese,  who  appear 
to  forget  that  until  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  French  wines  constituted  here, 
as  now  in  the  north  of  Europe,  almost  the 
whole  consumption.  The  trade  remon- 
strated, but  even  while  remonstrating,  they 
avowed — 

"  We  cannot  blind  ourselves  to  the  fiicC, 
that,  while  we  are  demanding  of  Portngal  the 
admission  of  our  manufoctures  at  some  30  or 
40  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  duty  we  offer  her  in 
return  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  150  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  her  wine,  nor  less  than 
600  percent,  on  her  brandy;  we  do  not  allude 
to  the  few  pipes  of  expensive  wines  shipped 
to  England,  bat  to  the  general  growths  of  the 
country,  and  alone  known  to  the  inhabitants 
as  the  *  wines  of  Portugal ;'  and,  we  may  add, 
that  the  same  applies,  more  or  less,  to  tb^ 
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wines  and  spirits  of  all  wine-growiDg  coun- 
tries. Although  the  use  of  wine  is  permitted  to 
very  few  in  li^gland,  it  is  produced  over  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Europe,  in  unlimited 

Quantities ;  and  there,  as  well  as  places  like 
lamburg,  where  the  duty  is  low,  is  not  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  more  than  tea  or  coffee,  and 
all   are  aware  of  the  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption and  trade,  as  well  as  the  increased 
revenue  deri?ed  from  these  articles,  since,  by 
reduced  prices  and^duties,  they  have  been 
placed  within  the  reach  of  a  large  clas:i  of  con- 
sumers.   It  has  been  officially  stated,  that  the 
reduction  of  duty  on  the  wines  of  Portugal 
will  be  followed  by  a  similar  reduction  on 
those  of  other  countries;  but  if  these  are  to 
be   delayed  until  treaties  of  reciprocity  are 
settled,  the  confusion,  and  frauds  in  busineis, 
aud  against  the  levenue,  which  will  inevitably 
ensue,  are  incalculable.'' 

But  this  was  not  all:  so  far  from  there 
being  any  probability  of  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  of  those  commodities  of  Portuguese 
produce,  by  the  import  of  which  our  trade 
with  Portugal  woidd  be  extended,  a  fresh 
impediment  had  been  thrown  in  the  way 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having 
agreed  to  grant  a  drawback  to  the  wine- 
merchants  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  re. 
duced*    So  that  before  any  arrangement 
could  be  made,  they  would  find  that,  on  a 
moderate  calculation,  for  every  U.  of  duty 
taken    off,  from   150,000/.  to   200,000^ 
would  have  to  be  paid  as  compensation  to 
the  wine  merchant^  ^th  France  we  had 
been    equally  unsuflessful — we  had  been 
engaged  in  almost  interminable  diplomatic 
arrangements  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty^.     As  the  rignt  hon.  Member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Lalwuchere)  had  happily 
styled  it,  "  always  pending,  never  ending/' 
Upon  this  point,  he  might  call  attention  to 
a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  McGregor,  upon 
the  subject  of  Commercial  Tariffs,  in  which 
he  qaotes  the  opinion  of  M.  St.  Ferrial, 
given   about  nine  years  ago,  as  to  what 
should  be  the  system  of  commercial  policy 
for  France  to  pursue.    M.  St.  Ferrial,  in  a 
wwk  dedicated  to  M.  Guterin,  Director- 
in^ief  of  the  administration  of  customs, 
professes  to  elucidate  the  principles  of  the 
French  customs,  and  sums  them  up  as  fol- 
lows:-« 

**  1.  To  reduce  the  existing  duties  solely  on 
materials  required  for  manufactures.    2.  To 

{protect  the  importation  of  machines  and  tools 
or  manufactures.  (They  had  done  this.)  3. 
To  treat  cotton-twists  and  linen-yams  as 
manufactured  goods,  and  not  as  articles  neces- 
sary for  manufactures.  (They  had  adhered 
most  rigidly  to  this  principle ;  for  the  only  re- 
sult of  our  diplomatic  intrigues  had  been  a 


raising  of  the  import  duties  in  France  on  oar 
linens  and  linen  yarns.)  4.  To  abolish  no 
prohibition,  to  reduce  no  duty  on  manufac- 
tures on  any  other  consideration  than  to  lessen 
the  profits  of  fraud.  (This  principle  had  been 
well  carried  out.)  5.  To  prohibit  the  ez- 
porUtion  of  machinery,  tools,  teazles,  &c., 
and  all  that  may  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  industry.  6.  To  protect  our 
merchant  shipping  in  an  efficient  manner,  by 
particularly  favouring  the  importation  of  our 
merchandise  from  the  ports  of  first  shipping. 
7.  To  consider  as  a  principle  that, in  all  treaties 
to  be  negotiated  with  England,  most  of  the 
conditions  which  she  will  propose  are  to  be 
avoided." 

This  was  a  principle  which  France  had 
never  lost  sight  of;  and  although  it  was 
known  to  the  French  Government  that 
their  loss  on  sugars  was  30,(X)0,(XX)f.,  and 
on  iron  50,000,()00f.-^though  it  was  known 
that  the  prohibition  had  produced  incalcu- 
lable mischief  to  both  countries,  yet  not- 
withstanding all  our  efforts,  it  was  now 
clearly  ascertained  that  all  idea  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  was  abandoned.  Hitherto 
he  had  spoken  only  of  the  actual  catastrophe 
of  each  particular  treaty,  and  it  would  be 
an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
various  complications  and  dilemmas  of  these 
conventions  were  he  to  treat  them  rela- 
tively the  one  to  the  other.  Indepmidently 
o^  binding  ourselves  down  to  a  particular 
course  of  commercial  policy  thm  was  a 
clause  in  many  of  these  sort  of  documents 
commonly  called  "  the  most  favoured  dause'* 
which  rendered  every  alteration  in  our 
Tariff  a  subject  of  ne^tiation  and,  perhaps, 
of  altercation,  not  with  one  counti^  alone^  • 
but  with  every  country  produdns  the  com. 
modity  afiected  by  the  change  ;  m  the  late 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  Lord 
Ashburton  with  the  United  States,  on  the 
Boundary  question,  a  commercial  claim 
had  been  inserted,  by  which  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  the  produce  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  coming  into  the  British  colony  of 
New  Brunswick,  should  be  considered  as 
British  produce,  and  admitted  into  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  colonial  rate  of 
duty.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they 
might  be  placed  in  a  serious  dilemma  by 
this  clause,  for  it  might  very  fairly  be  said 
by  the  other  com  and  timber  grow- 
ing countries  havini;  the  most  favoured 
clause,  that  as  Maine  was  as  *  much 
a  portion  of  the  United  States  as  New 
York  itself,  there  was  no  reason  why 
their  produce  should  not  be  admitted 
upon  the  same  terms.  They  knew  of 
a  parallel    case.     A  low  rate  of  du^ 
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had  been  imposed  upon  rice,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  American  Govemment  claimed  to  have 
their  rice  admitted  at  the  same  duty.  The 
kte  Government  had  refused  their  claim  but 
the  proMnt  Government  had  admitted  it,  by 
equalisingtheduty  in  the  late  change  in  tbie 
Tariff.  This  would  show  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty  that  might  arise  under  the 
clause  he  had  referred  to.  But  if  he 
wanted  any  evidence  as  to  the  difficulties 
attending  commercial  treaties,  he  might 
Bppeal  to  the  answer  given  last  year  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  a 
question  put  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  as  to 
the  progress  of  certain  negotiations  then 
pending.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  said :— - 

^He  need  not  describe  the  difficulties  which 
often  arise  in  the  course  of  negotiations,  the 
prejudices  which  exist,  and  the  jealousies  the 
Oovemmtnt  have  to  contend  with,  fiat  in 
additioo,  they  were  also  exposed  to  difficulties 
which  could  haidly  be  anticipated  from  some 
change  taking  place  io  a  foreign  government, 
which  rendered  it  necessaryi  if  not  to  recom- 
mence the  negotiations,  at  least  to  enter  into 
lengthened  explanations.  The  difficulties  of 
negotiating  commercial  treaties  were  not  con- 
fined  to  the  neeotiations  with  arbitrary  go- 
vernments, indeed  he  might  observe  that  the 
spread  of  eonstitutional  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  representative  governments, 
bad  not  increased  the  facilities  of  making  these 
treaties  j  on  the  contrary,  it  had  rather  ii^ 
creased  than  abated  the  difficulties." 

He  had  quoted  the  testimony  of  the 
riebt  hon.  Baronet,  and  now  he  asked  the 
HaoBS  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
pledge  of  showing  that  the  system  of 
aeekinj;  development  for  our  trade,  by 
meddling  with  foreign  custom  houses,  was 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  ^  He  did 
honestly  b^eve  ihat  thu  was  manifest,  and 
it  was  not  without  some  mortification  that 
he  found  that  the  Qovemment  of  England 
had  not  been  the  first  to  avow  it.  In  France 
M.  Guiaot  had  abandoned  the  deceptive 
advantages  of  commercial  treaties,  and  had 
declared  his  intention  of  adopting  mea. 
sures  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  with- 
out reference  to  what  other  countries  might 
do.  He  found  in  a  report  of  the  debates 
in  the  French  Chamber  the  fdlowing 
question  and  answer  .— 

*'  M.  BUIauU :  I  have  no  desire.  Gentlemen, 
to  measure  my  talents  with  those  of  the  orator 
who  has  just  spoken,  but  wiU  content  myself 
with  dealing  with  facts.  I  wish  to  ask  whe- 
ther a  treaty  of  commerce  has  not  been  con* 
leasplaled  wUh  Boglaad  ! 


<*  The  Mmkter  of  Forapi  Afmn  ;  Rcgoti. 
aliens  were  in  progress  mr  a  treaty  of  ooa. 
merce  between  France  and  England.  It  would 
have  affected  none  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country ;  neither  flax  nor  cotton  manafactores 
were  in  question ';  and  woollen  manufactures 
were  only  treated  of  indirectly,  and  in  a  very 
limited  manner.  These  negotiations  have 
ceased,  and  have  not  been  resumed,  Thert* 
fore,  at  present,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
any  cause  of  alarm.  Everything  remains  ss 
before,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  For  ny 
own  part,  the  more  I  consider  the  qnestsoo, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  treaties  of  com- 
merce of  long  duration  with  rival  great  powen 
are  attended  with  inconvenience  and  danger, 
and  that,  in  treating  with  rival  powers,  it  is 
beuer  to  proceed  by  meafis  of  modificatiom 
in  tariffs,  which  leave  everything  at  liberty, 
and  which  need  only  last  the  time  neceasaiy 
for  making  the  experiment.  I  may  add,  that 
I  have  reason  to  hope  my  ideas  are  shared  in 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  British  Cabinet 
will  no  longer  insist  on  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
but  leave  it  to  modifications  of  tariflPs  to  obtain 
the  end  desired  on  both  sides,  namely  the  «- 
tension  of  our  commercial  relations." 

Now,  if  this  was  true,  as  to  the  inten- 
tbns  of  France,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  seeing  that  the  atatemenC 
came  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  France^ 
he^  thought  no  one  could  blame  him  for 
Ininging  forward  the  present  Motion, 
and  for  calling  upon  Government  to 
adopt  those  means  ror  extending  our  own 
cohimercial  relations^  wldch  were  in  its 
power,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  same  object  by  means  over  which  they 
had  had  no  controul.  He  had  heard  a 
^reat  deal  about  the  inpoesibility  of  fight- 
ing hostile  tariffs  with  free  porta,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  last  year  quoted  against  him 
a  most  formidaUe  little  pcujie  of  a  much 
less  formidable  publication  m  support  of 
this  theory.  .  Now  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  mmn- 
tained  that  the  only  weapon  a  oommerdal 
country  has  to  oi>po8e  to  a  high  Uriff, 
is  a  reduction  of  its  own  import  duties. 
The  attempt  to  induce  other  countries 
to  lower  their  duties  upon  our  goods 
by  increasing  the  import  dutiea  upon 
their  produce  was  most  absurd.  It  was 
in  fact  increasing  the  impedimenta  to 
an  extension  of  our  commerce  with  those 
countries.  If  a  country  imposed  a  doty  of 
40  per  cent  upon  our  oommddltiea,  that 
40  per  cent  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  trade  with  that  country ;  but  if,  in 
retaliation,  we  imposed  an  equal  amount 
of  duty  upon  her  produce,  the  ofaetadea  to 
our  trade  with  that  country  wasiaiaad  from 
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40  to  80  per  cent  by  our  own  act.   There- 
for<e,     he    8aid>    that    everjr     step    they 
took     in    that  courae^  would   tend  more 
and   more  to   deteriorate   and  limit  our 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries.     The  i^ejudicial  e£feot  of  those  reci- 
procal caommercial  treaties  was  shown  by 
the    fiact,  that  our  trade  with  Russia^  a 
country  where  prohibition  and  protection 
aie  the  means  employed  to  maintain  costly 
manofacturesi  was  greater  than  with  the 
Brasihiy  when  we  had  what  was  called  a 
favourable  commercial  treaty.     Now^  he 
kneWy  that  Russia  was,  as  it  were,  the  cita- 
del   of  those  who  maintained  that  tariff 
reductions  were   impolitic  and  disadvan- 
tageous.     But,  strange  as  it  might  ap- 
pear,  Rassia   was   his   strong  point  too. 
Our  imports  from  Russia  amounted  to  not 
less  than  6fiO0,OQOL  annually,  while  our 
exports  were  not  mote  than  1,600,000/.  It 
was  true,  that  the  balance  between  the 
import  and  export  must  be  paid  by  this 
country  in  some  way  or  other,  and  he  might 
be  told  that  we  should  be  driven  to  the 
minotts  alternative  of  paying  it  in  gold. 
But  even  if  we  were,  he  apprehended  no 
danger.     He  would  be  glad  to  see  our  trade 
with  Russia  doubled  on  the  same  terms,  for 
a  profitable  trade  might  be  carried  on  in  gold 
as  well  as  in  any  other  commodity.    He 
acknowledged  no  supernatural    attribute 
to   gold.      We  must  buy  it  before  we 
could  sell  it,  and  if  we  could  do  so  with  a 
profit,  where  was  the  objection  ?  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  did  not  export  bullion  to 
Kuasia  in  payment  of  the  excess  of  our  im. 

S»rts  over  our  exports  from  that  country, 
e  found  that  our  exports  to  Russia,  of 
articles  the  produce  of  our  foreign  markets, 
in  1841,  were— Cotton,  8,098,735  lbs.; 
indigo,  1,279,603  lbs.  -,  cochineal,  230,854 
lbs.;  coffee,  439,364  lbs.;  sugar,  84,606 
cwts. ;  wine,  46,911  gals.;  rum,  50,337 
gals.  3  besides  a  great  variety  of  odier  arti- 
cles, all  exported  out  of  our  bonded  ware- 
houses here,  having  been  received  from  the 
countries  where  they  were  produced,  to 
pay  for  the  purchases  of  our  goods,  and 
thus  promoting  further  demand  for  our 
manuftctures.    This  was  what  was  termed 
the  triangular  system  of  import.     We  im^ 
posted  from  Russia,  and  paid  for  those  im- 
ports by  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  and 
otiier  foreign  countries  which  we  obtained 
in  exchange  for  our  cotton,  wodlen,  and 
other  manufactures ;  so  that  our  payments 
to  Russia  were  made  by  the  goods  of  those 
fonign    countries,    through    our    bonded 
waielioases,  sad  paid  for  by  our  manufac- 


tures. The  balance  was  made  up  by  the 
exports  to  Russia  of  the  like  commodities 
from  the  countries  who  sent  them  to  these 
bonded  warehousesi,  thereby  displacing  their 
own  produce,  and  replacing  it  with  ours. 
The  transaction  was  most  simple.  The 
Russian  wants  sugar  and  co&e,  we  want 
hemp  and  tallow,  and  the  Brazilian  wants 
cotton  goods  and  hardware.  Theiefiire  we 
buy  of  each  other.  We  do  not  send  the 
money  to  Russia,  that  she  may  send  it  to 
the  BrasUs,  from  thence  to  be  returned  to 
us  by  the  whole  transaction,  as  regulated 
by  a  bill  of  exchange-^drawn  by  one  of 
the  parties  on  the  others,  and  taken  in  pay- 
ment by  the  others.  And  this  is  all  the 
misfortune  resulting  from  what  they  Ware 
pleased  to  call  a  one>*sided  free  trade.  He 
hoped  his  Motion  would  not  be  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  was  a  mere  abstract 
theoiy.  They  must  ded  in  abstract  pro» 
positions  before  they  could  arrive  at  one- 
tical  results.  The  steam  engine  ana  the 
spinning  jenny  had  once  been  abstract  the- 
ories ;  and  if  they  had  not  found  a  Watt  or 
an  Arkwright  to  carry  these  abstractions 
into  practice,  our  resources  and  our  indus- 
try would  not  have  avaUed  us  against  the 
ingenuitjr  of  our  competitors.  And  so  dl 
poutical  improvement  and  reform  is  the- 
ory. And  if  titey  could  not  find  Ministers 
bold  enough  to  cany  out  those  principles 
which  would  tend  to  abolish  restrictions 
which  crippled  trade,  they  might  bid  adieu 
to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  which  this 
country  had  so  bng  enjoyed.  He  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  con- 
tent himsdf  with  contemphiting  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  prosperity,  but  that  he 
would  look  back  on  the  years  of  adversity 
which  had  paseed,  and  inquire  whether  the 
same  causes  from  which  that  adversity  had 
arisen  were  not  still  in  operation,  and 
whether  the  probability  was  not  that  they 
wbuld  be  followed  by  equally  lamentable 
results.  The  right  hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Tnde  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, asked  him  (Mr.  Rkardo)  if  be  de- 
sired a  circular  riiould  be  sent  off  to  every 
Britidi  Minister  accredited  to  a  fbrden 
court,  desiring  him  to  stop  any  n^o&- 
tions  that  might  be  going  on  for  effecting 
commercial  treaties.  And  he  would  now 
say,  that  if  that  had  been  done,  it  would, 
in  his  opinion,  have  saved  much  unnecessary 
trouble.  It  was,  perliaps,  not  too  late  to 
send  it  now ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  decide  upon  sending  such  a 
circular,  he  hoped  he  would  add  to  it  in- 
structions to  our  ambassadors  to  tell  fera^ 
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powen  that  Great  Britain  was  at  length  |  never  again  to  enter  into  a  treaty  vidi 
aware  of  the  delusion  die  had  so  long  la- f  England.     He  turned  from  this  couDtn 


boured  under;  that  she  now  knew  she 
could  not  sell  without  buying,  or  buy 
without  selling;  and  that,  in  consuming 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries ;  she 
was,  in  fact,  merely  consuming  her  own 
produce  in  an  altered  shape;  that  the 
markets  of  England  were  now  open  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  exchange  of 
that  which  they  needed  the  most,  for  that 
which  they  could  produce  more  economi- 
cally than  ourselves.  Beyond  revenue  con- 
siderations there  should  be  no  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  the  only  limits  to  their  trade 
would  be  those  which  they  themselves  im- 
posed. The  hon.  Member,  in  conclusion, 
submitted  the  Motion  he  read  at  the  com. 
menoement  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Ewart  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  it  a  most  unfortunate  moment 
when  diplomacy  first  meddled  with  com- 
merce. In  referring  to  the  history  of 
commercial  treaties,  he  asked  what  good 
result  had  this  country  ever  obtained  from 
them  ?  The  first  treaty  to  which  he  would 
refer  was  the  celebrated  Methoen  treaty  of 
1703,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  won- 
der of  the  commercial  world.  It  had, 
however,  conferred  no  advantage  to  com- 
merce, but  was  an  impediment.  The  ef- 
fect of  it  was  to  introduce  into  this  country 
a  taste  for  the  wine  of  Oporto,  supersed- 
ing the  use  of  French  wine,  which  until 
then  was  the  only  wine  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  absurdity  of  that  treaty, 
Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History, 
said, 

<*  A  contemporary  historian,  of  remarkable 
gravity,  observes,  'It  was  strange  to  see  how 
much  the  desire  of  French  wine,  and  the  deaf- 
ness of  it,  alienated  manv  men  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  friendship  (Cunningham,  ii. 
320).  The  hard  drinkers  complained  that 
they  were  poisoned  by  Port;  these  formed 
almost  a  party.  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ 
Churchy  sumamed  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  Dr. 
Ratclifie,  General  Churchill,  fcc.,  and  all  the 
bottle  companions,  many  physicians,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  lawyers  and  inferior 
clergy,  were  united  togeth'er  in  the  faction 
against  the  Duke  of  Mariborough.'' 

The  next  treaty  was  that  which  was 
concluded  with  France  in  1786,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  system  of  improved  trade  with 
France,  but  of  which  it  was  afterwards 
•aid,  by  aU  the  French  periodieals  of  the 
time,  that  it  was  so  advantageous  to  the 
English  nation    that  the  French  ought 


to  other  countries,  and  he  aaked  whether 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  had  not 
been  always  beneficial?  The  moat  obviov 
country  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
question  was  the  United  Stateaof  Americi. 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  while  the 
United  States  were  steadily  progrtMamg, 
their  imporU  largely  exceeded  their  ex. 
ports,  and  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  observers  of  human  nature.  Dr. 
Franklin,  was  turned  to  the  subject.  He 
said  in  one  of  his  essays, 

^  That  if  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries 
could  ruin  a  people,  they  (the  Americans) 
would  probably  have  been  ruined  long  ago, 
for  the  British  nation  had  claimed  and  exer* 
cised  the  right  of  importing  amongst  then, 
not  only  the  superfluities  of  her  own  produc- 
tion, but  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  We 
bought  and  consumed,  yet  we  flourished  and 
grew  rich.*' 

Bat  setting  aside  these  questiona  of  the 
past,   the  simple  question  was,  whether 
they   were  likely  to  succeed  in   future. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  approximatioo 
on  the  part  of  France  towards  a  commer- 
cial  treaty  with  this  country.     He  be- 
lieved  that  there  eixted  in  France,  and  m 
almost  every  nation  in  the  world,  an  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  English  commerce.   The 
same  thing  prevailed  in  Germany.    He 
did  not  believe  that  the  United   States 
contemplated  any  approach    towards  a 
commercial  connection.    Our  future  com- 
mercial connection  with    other    nations 
could  only  be  extended  or  even  continued 
by  our  throwing  open  our  ports,  and  Uk- 
ing  whatever  we  wanted,  convinced  that 
they  would,  in  the  end,  take  from  us 
whatever  they  required  in  retorn.     He 
therefore  thought  that  Government  were 
called  on  to  give  some  definite  description 
of  their  intentions  with  respect  to  our  fu- 
ture commercial  policy.    In  this  respect 
the  time   was  come  when   they  should 
imitate  the  example  of  the  French  minister, 
and  by  stating  clearly  what  their  inten- 
tions were,  relieve  the  country  from  that 
condition  of  suspense  and  anxiety  to  which 
it  was  at  present  subjected  with  reference 
to  future  commercial  policy. 

Mr.  OladsUme  did  not  think  it  would 
be  diflicalt  for  him  to  show  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  House  should  not  accede  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  at  some 
length  to  the   different  cases  in  which 
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commercial  negotiations  bad  recently  been 
canied  on  between  Great  Britain  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  for  him  to  follow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  detail  through  these  cases,  be- 
cause, even  although  he  were  to  grant 
that  no  bene€t  had  arisen  from  these  ne- 
gotiations— that  they  had  all  failed — and 
failed  hopelessly— he  should  still  contend 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  no 
ground  to  justify  a  motion  so  broad  and 
so  sweeping  as  that  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject 
last  yevt  and  had  called  upon  the  House 
to  declare,  that  it  was  not  expedient  that 
any  remission  of  import  duties  should  be 
entertained  with  a  view  to  making  such 
reductions  the  basis  of  stipulations  with 
that  foreign  country  in  whose  favour 
these  reductions  were  contemplated.  That 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  House.  But 
in  his  present  motion  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  determined  to  make  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  couched  still  more  wide 
and  sweeping  than  were  those  of  his  mo« 
tion  of  last  year.  The  object  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  present  motion,  seemed 
to  be  to  declare,  absolutely  and  abstract- 
edly, that  the  Government  of  this  country, 
unoer  any  circumstances  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, ought  never  to  enter  into  mutual 
arrangements  with  other  countries,  involv- 
ing modifications  of  their  respective  tariflfs. 
As  regarded,  however,  a  particular  case 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded,  he 
must  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  extreme  charity  of  his  judg- 
ment upon  their  measures.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  that  the  propositions  made 
by  this  to  a  foreign  country  were  quite 
absurd.  He  stated  that  they  were  much 
more  absurd  than  were  the  propositions  of 
the  foreign  country  referred  to.  [Mr. 
Ricardo  :  Much  more  preposterous.] — 
Well,  that  was  the  word.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  quite  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases.  He  said  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent,  than 
for  Great  Britain  to  object  to  the  Brazils 
levying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  our 
productions,  while  we  laid  on  their  pro- 
ductions a  duty  of  300  per  cent.  Now, 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  this 
was  a  fair  representation  of  the  case  ?  Did  ' 
he  think  that  it  was  on  the  abstract  doc-  ! 
trine,  that  40  per  cent,  was  a  duty  that  a 
foreign  country  could  not  be  justified  in  • 
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imposing  upon  our  manufactures,  that  the 
Government  proceeded  ?  On  a  former  oc- 
casion he  had  explained  to  the  House  that 
this  40  per  cent,  was  imposed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
revenue,  but  in  order  to  rear  up  a  protec- 
tive system.  That  was  quite  different 
from  levying  it  as  a  revenue  tax.  [An 
hon.  Member:  There  is  no  distinction,] 
What !  No  distinction  between  a  tax  for 
the  purposes  of  reveuue,  and  a  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  ?  He  would  leave 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  reconcile 
such  an  opinion  with  the  opinions  which 
they  had  expressed  on  former  occasions, 
with  the  {opinions  which  they  had  stated 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee; 
and  would  contend,  for  his  own  part, 
that  the  very  broadest  distinction  ex- 
isted between  a  revenue  and  a  protec- 
tive duty.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
rearing  up  of  a  new  protective  system. 
The  Brazils  demanded  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  our  manufac- 
tures for  protective  purposes,  and  that  this 
country  should  consent  <o  limit  its  pro- 
tective duty  on  sugar  to  an  amount  which, 
instead  of  being  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  the  article,  was  more  nearly  6  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  would  be  more  just  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  ab- 
surdity lay  not  upon  the  side  of  this,  but 
upon  that  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 
He  did  not  wish  to  disguise  the  particular 
objections  to  these  commercial  negotia- 
tions; but  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his 
estimate  of  these  objections,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  having  relation  to  Spain, 
should  have  taken  into  view,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
our  negotiations  with  that  Government  lay, 
not  in  its  disinclination  to  negociate  with 
us,  but  in  its  extreme  weakness — a  weak- 
ness which  subsequent  events  had  abund- 
antly proved.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  the  case  of  America,  and  found- 
ed an  argument  upon  a  clause  in  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty.  That  was  a  matter  which 
he  did  not  think  could  be  prudently  or 
fairly  discussed  at  present;  but  he  would ^ 
say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  formed 
a  very  hasty  judgment  of  the  e£fect  of  that 
clause,  when  he  stated  that  upon  it  claims 
might  be  founded  in  favour  of  American 
corn.growing  States  for  the  admission  of 
their  produce  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted,  not  to  the  State  of  Maine  (for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  not  to  have  read 
the  Treaty),  but  to  a  certain  portion  only 
2T 
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of  that  State.  He  vetitured  to  lay^  that  the 
opiDion  of  the  hen.  GeDtleman  upon  the 
claimt  which  might  be  set  up  under  the 
clause  ID  question  was  quite  erroneous; 
as  was  also  his  illustration  with  reference 
to  the  admission  of  Rice,  which  was 
admitted  upon  quite  different  grounds 
from  those  upon  which  the  produce 
of  Maine  was  proposed  to  be  admit- 
ted. In  the  case  of  Rice  a  pri? ilege  had 
been  gi?en  to  a  foreign  country,  but  it 
was  not  given  in  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  grain,  but  in  respect  to  the  place  of 
exportation.  But  as  to  the  State  of  Maine 
the  privilege  bad  been  agreed  to  be  guar- 
antMd  to  it  when  it  was  a  British  posses- 
sion. Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  most  unreasonable  that  we  should  stickle 
with  Portugal  as  to  its  imposing  duties 
upon  our  produce,  while  we  were  imposing 
a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  its  wine,  and 
600  per^cent  upon  its  brandy.  Bat  in  the 
30  or  40  per  cent,  proposed  by  Portugal 
to  be  levied  upon  our  manufactures,  the 
object  was  to  place  the  British  manufac- 
turers at  a  disadvantage  in  Portugal.  Now, 
we  had  no  such  object  in  laying  a  duty 
upon  Ihetr  wine  and  brandy.  We  wished 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  articles  of  luxury,  the 
consumption  of  which  was  confined  to  the 
rich.  This  was  surely  quite  a  different 
principle  from  that  proposed  to  be  adopted 
by  Portugal.  Now,  as  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  did  not  deny 
that  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
were  incident  to  these  commercial  nego- 
tiations. The  uncertainty  and  delay  which 
attended  them  were  great  evils,  and  he  was 
quite  witling  to  admit  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  might  be  made  the  causes  of  hostility, 
instead  of  promoting  friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  deny  that  parties  negotiating  toge- 
ther mi|;ht  place  themselves  unwisely  in 
the  position  of  parties  making  a  hostile 
arrangement.  He  did  not  deny  that  the 
natural  disposition  to  do  all  they  could  for 
their  country  led  them  to  over-rate  that 
which  thev  offered  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  unAr-rate  that  which  foreign  coun- 
tries offered  them  in  return.  All  these 
difficulties  attached  themselves  to  com- 
mercial negotiations,  and  formed,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  serious  impediments  to 
their  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  To 
these  evils,  also,  might  bie  added  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  such  negotiations 
might  produce  on  the  revenue  during  the 
time  when  they  were  pending,  as  reasons 
why  they  should  not  be  entered  into  with- 


out rational  ctpectations  of  toceess,  and 
without  very  great  and  overwhelming  cob- 
stderations  of  public  necessity.    He  wiM 
to  show  that  he  did  not  und€r-rate  the  dif- 
ficulties and  disadvantages  of  comaserml 
negotiations.      If  hon.  Gentlemen  imt 
to  put  the  question,  whether  he  woaki 
admit  that  it  was  more  probable  that  h- 
vourable  negotiations  would  be  formed  be- 
tween this  and  foreign  countries  withio  t 
certain  space  of  time,  or  whether  it  were 
more  probable  (hat  they  would  not— 4ie 
would  reply,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary at  present  to  answer  the  questioB. 
He  did  not  object  to  hon.  Geotleasen  rsii- 
ing  the  question,  he  did  not  object  tot 
strong  statement  of  the  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  of  commercial  negotiations,  bat 
he  would,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  there 
had  been  treaties  of  this  sort  which  h»d 
been  very  advantageous;    and,    in    the 
second  place,  that  even  if  there  had  not, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  at  some  fs- 
ture    period    there    might.      Why  tbeo 
should  the  House,  by  a  Resolution,  pre> 
elude  itself  from  the  possibility  of  enter- 
ing on  such  treaties  at  a  future  period? 
That  was  the  question.    Was  it  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  as 
advantageous  commercial  Treaty?  If  tbst 
principle  was  once  admitted,  then  it  wti 
most  unwise  in  the  Hous6  to  declare  Ati 
the  Resolution  before  it  should  be  adopted 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.    He  repeated  tbst 
there  had  been  advantageous  commercial 
Treaties.   The  Treaty  with  the  Brazils  had 
been  of  this  nature.    It  was  true  that  is 
one  respect  that  Treaty  had  illustrated  ooe 
of  the  disadvantages  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, because  it  had  tended  to  encourise 
the  belief  in  Brazil  that  the  people  tbefe 
had  been  ill-treated ;  but  that  was  no  ob- 
jection to  a  commercial  Tteaty.    Such  a 
Treaty  was  one  equal  on  both  sides.    I' 
the  case  of  the  Brazilian  Treaty,  political 
countenance  had  been  exchanged  for  con- 
mercial  advantage;  and  those  who  had  to 
pay  that  commercial  advantage,  when  tbe 
political  countenance  had  ceased  to  be  ma- 
terial, naturally  entertained  a  feeling  of 
soreness.    But  as  to  the  commercial  por- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  it  was  decidedly  adran- 
tageous  to  our  manufacturers.    The  hos* 
Geotleoran  had  talked  of  our  trade  with 
Russia,  and  said  that  we  had  as  great,  or 
a  greater  trade  (propositions^  by  the  wift 
which  he  begged  to  deny),  as  we  had  wilb 
the  Brazils.     But  the  hon.    Geatlenafl 
must  remember  that  while  Russia  had  a 
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popalation  of  60,000,000,  that  of  Brazil 
only  amounted  to  6,000,000.  Again,  the 
boa.  Gentleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Motion  (Mf.  Ewart),  had  referred  to  the 
Treaty  concluded  with  France  in  1787. 
!Now  that  was  an  example  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  advantageous  commercial  Treaty ; 
and  surely  no  one  was  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  those  under  which  it  had 
taken  place  might  come  round  again. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  "  do  not 
take  any  objection  to  my  Motion,  be- 
cause it  is  abstract."*  Why,  he  did  not 
deny  that  such  a  thine  as  abstract  truth 
existed;  he  did  not  deny  that  abstract 
truth  existed  in  political  and  commercial 
matters.  There  was  an  abstract  truth  in 
them,  although  it  was  exceedingly  difficolt 
to  come  at;  but  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther abstract  propositions  were  the  most 
convenient  forms  for  the  expression  of  the 
judgment  of  deliberative  bodies.  By  an 
abstract  ptoposition  they  were  called 
upon,  instead  of  adapting  their  course 
to  circumstances  and  giving  them  their 
due  weight — they  were  called  upon  to  tie 
up  their  hands  beforehand,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  judge  of  the  claims 
of  future  exigencies.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated  that  the  steam-engine 
and  tlie  spinning  jenny  were  once  abstract 
propositions.  Now  he  thought  that  an 
altogether  new  doctrine.  He  did  not  think 
that  these  inventions  made  their  first  en* 
trance  into  this  world  of  ours  in  the  shape 
of  abstract  propositions.  He  thought  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  patient  investi- 
gation made  by  thoughtful  men  into  the 
lawt  and  operations  of  nature.  But  to 
retarit.  Suoh  were  the  principles  upon 
which  be  proposed  that  Governmetit  should 
be  left  free  and  unfettered  to  proceed  in 
the  nlattar  of  commeroiil  negotiations.  If 
be  were  to  admit  that  there  could  be  no 
possible  case  in  which  the  remission  of  a 
proteotive  doty  should  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  concession  of  a  foreign  power, 
be  i^Odtd  be  conceding  something  very 
imprudent  in  itself>  but  vefy  far  itotn  eon^ 
ceding  all  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
quifedj  because  his  doctrine  extended  to 
all  duties,  whether  for  the  sake  of  reveniie 
or  protection.  Now  he  wotild  make  a 
wide  distinction  between  therti ;  and  as  to 
taxation  iiiiposed  for  revenue  purposes,  he 
denied  the  proposition  that  there  could  be 
no  case  in  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
accede  to  a  remission  of  such  a  duty  con- 


tingent upon  the  proceedings  of  another 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
(he  necessity  of  enlarging  our  imports,  and 
letting  our  exports  take  care  of  themselves ; 
but  he  appeared  to  assume  that  because 
we  obtained  a  result  in  another  shape — in 
the  case  of  Russia,  for  example— ^to  that 
obtained  from  India  or  from  America,  that 
therefore  it  was  a  perfect  matter  of  indif- 
ference  in  what  shape  they  obtained  it. 
Now,  our  trade  with  Russia  was  a  very 
good  one  as  it  stood,  but  it  would  be  a  far 
more  advantageous  trade  for  this  country 
if  its  tariff,  instead  of  being  founded  on  a 
highly  protective,  were  based  upon  a 
liberal  system;  and  for  these  reasons,  be- 
cause our  trade  at  present  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  articles  on  which  little  labour 
had  been  bestowed,  and  because  a  direct 
was  better  than  an  indirect  trade.  But 
unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  make 
eood  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  choice 
between  different  kinds  of  trade,  he  could 
not  call  upon  the  House  to  aflSrm  his  re- 
solution. Bat  even  political  subjects 
might  be  connected  with  commercial  trea- 
ties. He  would  admit  that  that  was  a 
principle  which  required  to  be  well  watch- 
ed— that  it  was  most  dangerous,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  to  pav  for  political  influence  at 
the  expense  of  the  industry  and  capital  of 
the  country.  That  when  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  such  sacrifice — 
when  the  question  was,  whether  he  should 
deviate  merely  from  some  rigid  abstract 
role,  he  did  say  that  there  might. be  cases, 
and  these  not  very  remote  or  improbable, 
in  which  political  circumstances  might 
dictate  of  themselves  the  remission  of  a 
duty  for  the  purposes  of  revenue*  But  as 
to  commercial  subjects,  he  conceived  that 
nothing  was  less  improbable  than  that  the 
question  of  the  readiness  of  a  foreign 
country  to  meet  us  by  a  reduction  of  im- 
port duties,  should  be  a  material  element 
in  th6  consideration  of  whether  we  should 
remit  a  certain  import  duty.  How  did 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  an  import 
duty  generally  arise?  Some  surplus  ex- 
isted in  the  revenue,  and  applications  were 
immediately  made  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  by  numerous  parties  for  a 
reduction  of  import  duty  upon  the  articles 
in  which  they  were  specially  concerned. 
Now,  the  Chancellor  should  take  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  circomstan* 
ces  at  the  case,  when  the  Government 
were  considering  how  they  were  to  apply 
any  given  amount  of  surplus.  One  of 
2T2 
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these  circomstances  might  be  a  readinesi 
to  meet  a  certain  redaction  in  import 
duty  by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  country.  He  thought 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
balance  of  advantages  between  the  reduc- 
tion of  different  duties  might  be  affected 
by  such  political  considerations.  But  it 
was  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  our  ?iew 
that  all  commercial  treaties  were  not  ana- 
logous to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  That  was 
partly  based  on  political  considerations, 
and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  certain  com- 
mercial advantages,  moreover  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  treaty;  but 
during  the  last  two  years,  when  commer- 
cial treaties  were  contemplated,  the  nego- 
tiations were  not  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  establish  permanent  differential  duties. 
But  if  the  reductions  contended  for  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Governments  nego- 
tiated with,  surely  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  deny  that  it  was  a  great  prac- 
tical object  to  consider  the  effect  which 
these  reductions  would  have  had  upon  the 
geneial  commercial  system  practised  in 
those  countries.  If  they  had  large  deal- 
ings with  a  country  carrying  on  a  rigid 
system  of  prohibition,  and  supposing  they 
felt  persuaded  that  by  inducing  that  coun- 
try to  consent  to  reductions  on  import 
duties,  they  could  break  down  her  prohi- 
bitory system,  was  that  a  consideration 
which  any  British  minister  should  be  sworn 
to  exclude  from  his  mind  ?  That  was  the 
view  adopted  in  several  of  the  recent 
commercial  negotiations.  The  negotia- 
tions with  France,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
were  intended  to  secure  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  duty 
upon  Sheffield  goods  and  woollen  cloths, 
but  of  breaking  down  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem of  France.  While  he  did  not  admit 
that  such  a  consideration  was  a  considera- 
ble object  in  a  commercial  treaty,  yet  still 
let  them  not  exclude  themselves  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Watch  the  opera- 
tion of  those  means  as  jealously  as  they 
pleased,  but  do  not  absolutely  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  Government  a  means  of  using 
what  might  be  a  great  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  fdvourable  effects 
in  commercial  negotiations  abroad.  Un- 
less the  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  that 
all  kinds  of  trade  were  equally  advantage- 
ous— unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  the 
countries  which  we  dealt  with  had  a  liberal 
or  a  prohibitory  commercial  system — un* 


less  he  could  prove  that  the  treaty  wiiii 
Brazil  had  been  disadvantageous  to  on 
manufactures — unless  he  could  show  that 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  with 
France  was  disadvantageous  to  onr  msDo- 
facturers— unless  he  could  show  that  tbett 
were  no  possible  circumstances  in  which  t 
commercial  treaty  could  be  aught  other 
than  evil — unless  he  could  do  all  that,  he 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
affirm  his  resolution,  which  involved  io  it 
all  the  propositions  which  he  had  describ- 
ed, and  which  he  therefore  trusted  the 
House  would  negative,  as  it  bad  done  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  the  boa. 
Gentleman  last  year. 

Viscount  Howick :  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  much  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  I  think  that  even  nr 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Ricardo),  who 
has  made  the  Motion,  has  not  placed  before 
the  House  more  strongly  the  objectbn  to 
the  policy  of  negociating  for  mutual  com. 
mercial  aidvantages  with    foreign  powen 
than    has    the    right    hon.    Uentlenun. 
That    part    of   the    right    hon.    Gentle- 
man's speech,  in   vrhiai  he  pointed  out 
to  the  House  the  extreme  inconvenient 
arisinff  from  the  policy  of  these  commercial 
negotiations,  was  expressed  with  a  foitse 
and  a  conciseness,  that  it  would  be  in  vaio 
for  me  to  attempt  to  rival ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  stated  his objectioDs 
to  that  policy—only  grounds  his  objections 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House  upon  to 
allegation  that  the  Motion  is  an  abstract  one, 
and  upon  the  chance  of  there  being  some 
remote  possibility  of  a  case  arising,  in  wbidi 
it  may  be  desirable  to  enter  into  these 
negotiations,   and    thus    incur   all   thoK 
inconveniences  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
scribed.     Now,  I  must  confess,  that  I  wis 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man object  to  the  Motion,  because  it  was 
an  abstract  one.    Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman inform  me  how  anything  cao  be 
less  abstract  than  for  this  House  to  pnf 
Her  Majesty  to  exerdae  her  prerogative  in 
a  certain  manner,  and,  having  made  tbit 
prayer,  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
found^  ?    It  is  notorious,  that  the  Execu* 
tive  Government  enters  into  commercial 
negotiations  without  any  previous  control 
on  the  part  of  this  House.    We  know  no* 
thing  of  the  negotiations  about  to  be  com* 
menced,  until  they  have  made  a  certain 
progress.  And  every  hon  ^Gentleman  oust 
be  aware,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  when  an  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  urges  the  adoption  of  some 
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xoeasure  of  liberal  commercial  policy  upon 
the  Government,  he  is  met  with  the  replj^ 
that  his  suggestion  is  inconsistent  with  **  ne- 
gotiations now  in  progress.*'  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Government  to  com- 
mit the  faith  of  the  country  to  a  particular 
course  of  policy,  and  then  they  call  upon 
us  to  frame  our  measures  in  consonance 
with  what  they  have  done.  If  it  is  true, 
that  these  negotiations  are  so  inconvenient 
•—if  it  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should  abstain  from  entering  into  them, 
what  can  be  more  proper  and  less  abstract 
than  to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  give  directions 
to  her  servants  to  abstain  in  future  from 
entering  into  those  negotiations  to  the 
policy  of  which  so  many  just  objections  are 
raised  ?  I  think  that  this  is  a  fit  and  pro- 
per and  constitutional  course  of  proceeding 
for  the  House  to  adopt.  We  know  that  it 
18  often  the  practice,  both  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to 
offer  advice  to  Her  Majesty,  as  to  various  ne- 
gotiations :  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
case  now  before  us  is  one  in  which  the  ad- 
vice proposed  to  be  s;iven  to  Her  Majesty 
is  sound  advice?  Now,  for  my  par^  I 
think  that  the  advice  which  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  wishes  the  House  to  give  Her 
Majesty,  is  advice  which  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  should  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to 
compare  the  language  held  in  this  country 
by  those  who  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs, 
with  the  practical  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  being  struck  by  this  great 
anomaly — that  whereas  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical parties  all  agree  in  the  advantages  of 
free-trade,  although  it  is  stated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  clouse,  as  on  this,  that 
the  principles  of  free-trade  are  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense — that  we  should  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  that  we  should  not  punish 
ourselves  by  abstaining  from  adopting  a 
liberal  tariff,  although  other  countries  re- 
fused to  adopt  such  a  system— although 
these  are  the  doctrines  preached,  yet  when 
we  come  to  look  how  they  are  carried  into 
effect,  we  find  that  our  commercial  policy 
is  encumbered  in  all  directions  with  a 
mass  of  restrictions  —  that  our  scale  of 
Custom  House  rates  contains  in  every  pace, 
and  in  every  item,  duties  which  are  totally 
contrary  to  the  principles  thus  universally 
assented  to— rates  of  duty  so  exceedingly 
high,  that  they  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
sound  principle  of  commercial  or  financial 
policy.  This,  then,  is  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 


anomaly  ?  It  is,  that  although  we  agree 
in  principle,  yet  that  whenever  we  come 
practically  to  apply  that  principle,  there 
are  private  interests  of  one  kind  or  another 
enlisted  against  us,  and  we  always  find 
l^me  excuse  for  not  applying  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  talked  much 
about  a  thing  being  abstractly  right.  Now, 
1  think  that,  instead  of  using  the  phrase, 
when  they  mean  to  convey  its  meaning, 
they  should  speak  of  a  thing  which  is  right 
in  itself,  but  which  is  not  exactly  conve- 
nient to  follow  out  in  practice.  It  is  some- 
thing which  you  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
test in  argument ;  but  which  you  are  not 
prepared  to  do  because  there  are  interests 
to  contend  against  so  strong,  that  they  can 
over-rule  you.  \I  say  the  reason  for  the 
anomaly  to  which  I  have  adverted,  be- 
tween the  opinions  we  profess  and  the 
practical  conduct  we  pursue,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  pretence  or 
other  put  forward  by  those  parties  interested 
in  the  various  monopolies  under  which  this 
country  groans,  for  rejecting  the  practical 
application  of  principles  which  they  cannot 
deny  to  be  true ;  and  of  all  those  pretences, 
that  which  I  believe  at  this  moment  has  most 
effect  on  the  House  and  the  country — 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  most 
convenient  shelter  to  those  who,  in  their 
hearts,  are  friends  to  monopoly,  and  the  most 
convenient  excuse  to  others  for  not  carrying 
into  effect  what  they  admit  to  be  just,  is, 
that  at  this  moment  it  is  inexpedient  to 
act,  unless  you  can  obtain  what  is  called 
*'  a  reciprocity  of  concession."  It  is  this 
doctrine  more  than  any  other  that  prevents 
the  effective  reform  of  our  commercial 
policy;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  Motion  of /my  hon. 
Friend  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful, because  it  is  calculated  to  bring  before 
the  House  and  the  country,  distinctly  and 
broadly,  the  question  of  the  policy  of  in- 
sisting on  what  is  ealled  reciprocity  of  con. 
cession.  Now,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
language  apart  from  conduct,  there  really 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  slight  ground  of 
difference  between  the  Government  and 
the  supporters  of  this  Motion,  because  we 
who  support  this  Motion  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  say  that  all  restrictions  on  trade 
are  disadvantageous— the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  other  countries  just  as  much  as 
those  we  impose  ourselves:  we  say  that 
extravagant  duties  on  the  one  side  of  the 
water  or  the  other  are  a  great  evil.  So 
far  we  agree  with  the  rifiht  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel)  opposite ;  andj  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
agrees  with  U8  that,  as  a  permanent  sys* 
tem,  to  punish  ourselres  by  maintaining 
high  duties,  because  other  eountries  arc 
unwise  enough  not  to  follow  our  policy,  is 
most  injudicious.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  attended  to  his  speech 
quoted  by  my  hon.  Friend  last  year  on  this 
Motion ;  and  so  far  it  really  appears  that 
we  are  entirely  agreed  i  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  reduced  to  this: — 
firsti  is  it  expedient}  even  for  a  short  time, 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  imposing 
restrictions  on  our  trade,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  other  countries  to  join  with  us  in 
taking  off  excessive  imposts?  and  next, 
what  are  the  means  which  this  country 
has  in  its  power  to  use,  most  likely  to 
be  successful  in  placing  the  trade  be- 
tween this  and  other  nations  on  that 
footing  on  which  we  all  agree  it  should 
rest  ?  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  if  you  ad- 
mit that,  as  a  permanent  system,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  punish  yourselves  by  high  duties 
because  others  impose  them»  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  you 
ought  at  once  to  make  the  change.  In  the 
first  place,  time  is  a  material  element  in 
the  case.  If  you  admit,  that  this  system 
of  punishing  yourselves  by  high  duties  is 
too  unwise  permanently  to  continue,  I  ask 
you,  how  can  you  reject,  even  for  a  day, 
what  you  must  feel  to  be  a  relief— the 
power  of  obtaining  employment  for  your 
own  population — under  the  vague  expecti^ 
tion  that  other  countries  will  join  you  m  es- 
tablishing hereafter  a  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  only  do 
so  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  its  export  and  import  trade.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  all  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  adoptioff  the 
doctrines  of  freo>trade»  seem  stiU  not 
thoroughly  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  the  old  notion»  that  the  expprt  trade  was 
alone  advantageous,  and  that  what,  in  old 
language,  was  called  the  "favourable  ba- 
lanceof  trade,"  was  the  grand  desideratum**— 
Though  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  old  mercantile  theory  of  the 
advantage  of  a  balance  in  the  precious 
metals  bos  to  the  mind  of  every  educated 
man  been  completely  exploded»  still  the 
conventional  language  and  the  notions 
of  policy  arising  out  of  that  theory  do 
most  fatally  hang  about  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  and  influence  the  conduct 
of  natioiifl.      We  still  seem   to   think 


that  our  exports  alone  are  really  sdvaD- 
tageous.     Now,  I  entirely  concur  with  tbe 
hon.  Gentleman  behind  me,  who  hasahovc 
that  our  import  trade  is  what  is  reaUj  n< 
luable,  since  it  is  by  importing  the  goods  of 
other  countries, we  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  eonsomptio&of 
our  own  population.  Your  export  tiade,  no 
doubt,  is  valuable ;  but  it  is  important  oolj 
in  this  sense,  as  a  means  of  enabling  yoo  to 
obtain  imports.   If  in  any  other  aense  tba 
as  a  means  of  increasing  our  import  tnde, 
our  export  trade  were  valuable,  of  ooune 
your  exports  to  Africa— where  the  savaga 
who  buy  them,  would  be  too  happy  to  tab 
your  goods,  provided  only  you  were  not » 
unreasonable  as  to  ask  for  payment,  mijeht 
be  as  advantageous  as  any  we  have,    nut 
it  is  because  they  have  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  us;  because  they  are  poor,  bar- 
barous, and  in  the  miserable  state  of  sa- 
vages, in  comparison  with  the  great  nations 
in  our  neighbourhood— that  is  the  ream 
why  that  trade*— rising  as  it  is  in  impoit- 
ance,  as  the  great  continent  which  furnubei 
it  is  beginning  to  improve-^has  hithoto 
been  of  trifling  value  compared  with  tbat 
which  we  carry  on  with  the  groat  natiov 
of  the  world.     But  if  this  position  be  tme 
— «if  our  exnort  trade  is  only  valuable  m 
the  means  of  ensuring  us  the  imports  we 
desire  to  obtain'^is  it  not  a  moat  extraor^ 
diaary  course  of  policy,  that  we  should 
refuse  to  receive  uxiports  because  we  are 
not  quite  certain  that  there  may  not  be  a 
difficulty  hereafter  in  providing  the  meua 
of  payment  ?     Let  me  ask,  if  practkallj 
there  is  any  kind  of  difference  in  the  results 
of  direct  trade  by  which  we  pay  at  once  the 
nations  from  which  we  receive  commodities, 
and  what  has  been  called  to-night  '*  trias- 
gular*'  trade,  by  which  we  pay  for  what  we 
receive  indirectly  by  exportation^  to  Bomt 
third  country  ?     It  makes  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence to  us  which  mode  of  payment  if 
adopted,  and  by  the  one  or  the  other,  have 
we  ever  yet  experienced  the  smallest  diffi" 
culty  in  paying  for  any  produce  we  cbooie 
to  receive  ?    On  the  contrary,  the  ricba 
and  industry  of  this  great  country  v^ 
80  ^  superior    to    those   of    most  other 
nations  of  the  world,  that  in  general  other 
nations  are  in  our  debt    The  difficulty  is 
to  And  some  adequate  return  for  the  com- 
modities we  produce  and  they  desire  to 
obtain ;  and  every  new  fiicility  you  ofe 
for  the  introductioB  of  their  goods  in  sonie 
direction  or  other  creates  a  corresponding 
extension  of  the  export  trade.    Sir,  this  is 
a  truth  which  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
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dearest  and  matt  obvious  principles  of  the 
commonest  arithmetic,  and  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  gainsay.  And,  if  this 
if  the  case«  I  again  say,  whi^  an  extraordi- 
iiaiy  policy  is  yours,  that  because  you 
are  afraid  other  nations  will  not  ^nt  us 
greater  facilities  in  paying  fior  their  goods, 
you  refuse  to  receive  the  great  advantage  of 
an  import  trade  which  merely  opening  our 
ports  must  necessarily  give  us.  For  my  own 
part,  thouffh  I  do  not  deny  the  extravagant 
duties  maintained  by  foreign  countries  to 
be  an  evil,  I  think  they  are  chiefly  so  in 
this  sense-^that  they  prevent  those  na- 
tions making  the  progress  they  ought  in 
wealth  and  civilisation,  and  therefore  ren« 
der  them  less  able  to  supply  us  with  as 
large  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities 
as  we  otherwise  could  obtain,  and  thus 
make  our  trade  with  them  on  the  whole 
somewhat  less  considerable  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.  This  is  the  chief  injury  they 
thus  h&flict  upon  us;  and,  therefore, 
your  course  of  policy  is  utterly  uu- 
justifiable«-wheu  because  you  are  afraid 
extravagant  duties  will  be  still  maintained 
by  other  countries,  you  refuse  to  your 
own  peculation  that  relief  which  the 
right  hoo.  Baronet  himself  admits  would  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  relaxation  of  our 
duties.  But  then  this  brinas  me  to  another 
conaidemtion.  Suppose  1  admit  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
can  maintain  that  it  is  an  object  to  us  to 
get  the  duties  of  foreign  countries  reduced 
— ^suppose  I  take  the  most  exa^erated 
view  of  the  greatness  of  that  object — then 
I  ask,  not  as  an  hypothetical  question  as  to 
what  poftdbly  may  occur,  but  as  to  the 
pcobalMlity,  on  the  ri^t.hon.  Gentleman's 
own  showiniE  of  events  turning  in  our 
iavour-*I  aw,  I  say,  as  a  plain  matter 
of  feet)  in  the  present  dreumstances  of  the 
country,  what  is  the  source  of  policy  we 
should  adopt  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  trade 
unfettered  by  extravagant  duties  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other?  I  think,  in  considering 
this  question^  I  have  no  little  advantage  in 
referringtowhat  was  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Geatlemas  opposite.  It  must  be  aSnltted, 
that  ha  state!  very  distinctly  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  anticipating  the  suc- 
cessful terminatkm  of  commercial  treaties 
with  other  oountries.  But  I  have  still 
strooser  authority  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentkman's  woscfs.  I  beg  leave  to  appeal 
to  experience.  You  have  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  been  engaged  in  an 
unceasing  course  ai  negotiation ;  you  have 
lost  no  opportunity  of  treating  with  other 


countries  on  this  subject.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  which  this  country 
has  produ^— Mr.  Canning,  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opporite,  Lora  Syden- 
ham—have  been  engaged  for  thirty  years 
in  attempts  tonegociate  advantageous  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  oountries.  And, 
let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  result?  Why, 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  are  worse 
off  than  when  you  commenced  ;  for  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  admits  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  in  foreign  countries  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  the  produce  of  this  country,  and 
the  restrictions  upon  your  trade  it  has  been 
your  object  to  get  rid  of,  have  been  rendered 
more  and  more  severe.  This  is  the  practical 
result.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  what  do  you 
think  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  differ- 
ent course  had  been  pursued  ?  Suppose  at 
the  Peace  you  had  announced, ''  We  shall 
enter  into  no  neeotiations,  with  the  view  of 
obtainiag  the  adnussion  of  British  produce 
by  other  nations  at  low  rates  of  duty,  we 
believe  you  (fi^reign  countries)  are  able 
to  judge  of  your  own  interests  — we 
know  what  are  ours,  and  we  shall  be- 
gin by  reducing  aU  our  duties  to  as  low  a 
point  as  revenue  oonsideretions  will  admit 
of."  Do  you  think  if  you  had  taken  that 
course  in  1815 ;  if  you  had  dealt  on  this 
principle  with  Brasilian  sugar  and  Prussian 
com,  and  Baltic  timber^do  you  think,  if 
beginning  in  1815,  you  had  continued  to 
act  on  this  wise,  large,  and  liberal  system  , 
of  policy  up  to  Uie  present  time,  that  the 
tariffi  of  foreign  countries  would  exhibit 
their  present  exclusive  character  ?  Sir,  I 
belieVe  no  man  would  contend  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case.  What  my  hon. 
Friend  asks  by  his  Motion  is — better  late 
than  never,  adopt  a  policy  which  you 
should  sooner  have  had  recourse  to.  You 
see  what  has  been  the  unhappy  results  of 
your  past  ^* laborious  trifling"  in  this 
matter ;  pursue  a  wiser  course  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  teach  other  countries  when  they  re- 
duce the  duties  on  British  produce  they  are 
not  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  Eng- 
land, but  a  boon  to  their  own  producers. 
Tell  them,  not  by  the  inculcation  of  cold 
precept,  but  by  a  generous  example,  that 
the  reduction  of  duties  may  indeed  be  an 
indirect  advanti^  to  those  who  produce 
the  articles  on  which  they  are  levied ;  but 
that  the  real  principle  on  which  the  change 
is  effected  is,  that  the  neat  proportion  of 
gain  accrues  to  those  who  are  wise  enough 
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to  effect  it  Sir,  this  is  the  practical  re- 
sult of  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and 
it  involves  no  mereahstract  pit)position— the 
proposition  it  conveys,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  is  eminently  practical  and  usefuL  And 
let  me  just  observe  to  the  House  veith  what 
consistency  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
sbts  this  Motion  as  abstract,  and  resting 
on  hypothetical  and  not  practical  grounds, 
when  the  right  hdn.  Gentleman's  argument 
from  first  to  last  amounts  to  this — *'  though 
I  admit  the  general  impolicy  of  commercial 
negotiations,  and  though  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, (the  right  hon.  Gentleman  well 
knows  it  is  not),  still  it  is  possible  a 
case  may  arise  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
conclude  an  advantageous  treaty/*  He  did 
give,  I  admit,  an  example  to  bear  out  his 
opinion — ^he  instanced  the  Treaty  of  1787. 
Now,  I  don't  deny  the  advantage  of  that 
arrangement;  and  though  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  thmk,  as  a  commer- 
cial Minister,  Mr.  Pitt  was  his  superior. 
No  party  feeling  shall  ever  prevent  ^me 
from  expressing  that  opinion.  But  I  say, 
even  of  that  treaty,  thoueh  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one,  still  had  it  never 
been  conclude,  better  results  would  have 
followed,  if  without  binding  ourselves  by 
any  engagement,  ot\  seekins  any  in  return, 
if  we  had  made  even  more  large  and  liberal 
concessions  in  favour  of  trade,  and  had  left 
it  to  France  to  follow  our  example,  I  be- 
lieve such  a  course  would  have  had  a  more 
permanently  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
*  next  example  was  the  Treaty  with  Brazil ; 
but  he  was  himself  obliged  to  give  up  this 
case  as  any  instance  of  the  success  of  a 
commercial  negotiation,  because,  he  ^ays, 
that  an  unfair  Treaty  was  imposed  by  Great 
Britain,  in  which,  while  we  granted  very 
little  of  what  wo  called  commercial  ad- 
vantages, we  required  from  them  a  great 
deal,  as  the  price  which  we  made  them 
pay  for  our  political  countenance.  I 
think  this  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
a  treaty  that  ever  was  uttered.  I  firmly 
believe  if,  instead  of  drivine  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  Brazilians — if  we  had 
imposed  no  restrictions  by  treaty,  if,  in- 
stead of  all  this,  we  had  liberally  admitted 
her  produce,  and  that  she  saw  our  political 
countenance  was  not  given  in  a  way  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admits  was  no 
better  than  a  bribe — I  believe  we  should 
have  had  the  full  amount  of  commercial 
advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed  from 
that  time  to  this>  and  that  now,  in  1844, 
we  should  not  object  to  a  Brazilian  treaty 


bediuse  she  proposed  a  differeDtial  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  on  our  goods.    Bat,  Sir,  for- 
ther  than  this,  I  say  I  am  "  prepared  to 
tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Govemment.''    I 
am  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a  rale  that 
commercial  negotiations  ought  not  to  be 
entered  into,  because  I  should  have  great 
reliance  on  the   success  of   the  oppoote 
policy,  but  only  if  it  were  acted  on  am- 
siBtentiy  and  steadily,  so  as  to  shew  that 
you  were  really  guided  by  a  plain  and  in- 
telligible principle ;  your  hope  of  getting 
more  liberal  principles  gradually  adopted 
towards  you  by  foreign  nations,  depends 
upon  their  seeing  that  you  are  in  earnest— 
that  you   do  not  disclaim  Treaties  when 
you  think  you  cannot  get  them,  but   that 
you  adopt  a  bond  Jide  principle  of  dealing 
largely  and  liberaiUy  with  all  the  worid. 
If  you  do  otherwise,  if  you  allow  it  to  ap- 
pear that  the  prospect  of  a  petty  advan- 
tage in  individual  cases  is  a  sufiSicient  in- 
ducement to  you  to  break  through  your 
rule  and  conclude  what  is  commonly  called 
a  commercial  Treaty ;  if  you  do  this,  other 
nations  will  consider  that  in  disclaiming 
making  reductions  of  duty  matter  of  bar- 
gain   as    your    general    policy,    you  are 
Hke  the  fox  in  the  fable,  merely  cryzng 
sour    grapes,  because    you   cannot   leadi 
them;  but  if  you  act  on  the  principle  I 
wish  to  see  adopted,  that  you  will  enter 
into  no  commercial  Treaties,  no  stipula- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  and  that  you 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  all 
duties  on  their  goods,  as  far  as  your  finan- 
cial interests  will  allow,  I  am  persuaded 
the  result  will  be  that  the  change  wiU  ^w 
such  an  immediate  spring  to  your  industry, 
that  every  restriction  you  remove  will  be 
the  means  of  creating  so  great  an  exten- 
sion of  your  export  trade,  that  other  na- 
tions— I  do  not  say  at  once,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years — will  see  the  wisdom 
of  following  your  example.     That  fear  <^ 
being  overreached,  so  well  and  graphically 
described  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
now  influencing  so  much  the  conduct  of 
foreign  nations,  will  no  longer  be  called 
into  play.     The  monopolising  interests- 
for  example,  the  iron  interest  of  France — 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  enlist  in  favour  of 
their  selfish  interests  the  angry  passions  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  community-^tbe 
commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries  will 
cease  to  be  influenced  by  national  anti- 
pathies ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
the  practical  effect  of  adopting  the  poHcy  1 
recommend  would  be,  that  trade  would  be 
relieved  from  those  extravagant  rates  of 
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duty  which  foreign  countries  now  impose. 
Tlien,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  it  a  suflScient  answer 
to  me,  when  I  wish  to  secure  the  general 
advantages   of  a  liberal,    generous,    and 
manly,  system  of  policy,  which  in  order  to 
be  succ^sful  must  be  steadily  and  con- 
sistently  adhered  to,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  come  here  and  say,  *'  Don*t 
tie  up  the  hands  of  Government — ^it  is  not 
probable,  but  is  possible,  that  a  case  may 
arise  when  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  some 
commercial  Treaty;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
that  faint  probability,  you  must  surrender 
those  great  advantages  which  it  is  now  in 
your  power  to  secure  ?"    Sir,  I  say,  the 
adoption  of  this  Address  by  the  House 
would  be  a  most  important  step  with  re- 
ference  to   civilisation.     It  would    be  a 
pledfle  in  the  face  of   Europe  and  ther 
ivorld,  that  this  the  first  commercial  nation 
of  the  universe  is  determined  to  give  up 
the  narrow  and  restrictive  system  of  com- 
mercial policy.    It  would  be  a  pledge  bind- 
ing on  us  for  all  future  time,  and,  there- 
fore, giving  confidence  to  foreign  countries, 
and  holding  out  to  them  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  follow  our  example.     I  say, 
if  a  Government  were  in  office  entertain- 
ing the  views  which  I  am  now  recommend- 
ing, I  am  prepared  to  contend,  that  instead 
of  merely  acting  on  them,  they  would  do 
wisely  if  they  themselves  came  forward 
and  proposed  some  such  Address  as  that 
now  moved,  in  order  that  the  House  should 
deliberately  sanction    such   a  system    of 
policy.     I  must  also  observe,  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  is  at  this  moment 
peculiarly  well-timed — in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  brought  on  just  when  the  fact 
is  admitted  that  our  long-drawn  negotia- 
tions with  four  great  commercial  nations 
have  utterly  and  lamentably  failed,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  their 
being  resumed  with  success.    Now,  there- 
fore,  is  the  time  to  pass  such  a  Resolution. 
The  ground  is  clear  before  you.    Yon  have 
given  a  trial  of  nearly  thirty  years  to  one 
system.    You  have  failed — signally  failed. 
Theinference  is  natural— -changeyourcourse. 
Give  us  as  long  a  trial,  and  we  might 
fairly  win  you  to  the  opposite  policy,  before 
you  despair  of  its  i^esults ;  but  half  or  a  quar- 
ter the  time  will  satisfy  me,  and  will  fur- 
nish, in  my  opinion,  the  most  decided  proofs 
of  the  success  of  the  liberal  system.  But  I  say 
the  Nfetion  is  well  timed  in  another  sense ; 
because  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  look  about  him  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country  without  seeing  the  urgent 
neoesnty  of  doiiig  Bomething  for  the  ex- 


tension and  improvement  of  commerce. 
It  is  true  distress  is  not  so  great  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  I  am  most  happy  to  believe 
that  trade  has  revived  to  a  ^eat  extent, 
and  that  thero  is,  to  a  certam  degree,  a 
return  to  commercial  prosperity;  but  I 
think  no  man  who  looks  deeply  into  the 
state  of  things  can  fail  to  observe  that  our 
state  is,  on  ue  whole,  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  clear 
that  both  wages  and  profits  are  ruinously 
low  ?  That  profits  are  low  I  think  there 
is  a  pregnant  proof  in  that  financial  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  which  they  have 
latcJy  thought  proper  to  propose.  I  agree 
entirely  in  the  approbation  expressed  on 
this  side  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cents. ;  but 
I  confess  I  for  one  regard  the  high  price  of 
the  funds,  which  rendered  that  operation 
practicable,  as  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  country.  I 
think,  so  far  from  that,  the  high  state  of 
the  funds  is  only  a  proof  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  findUng  the  means  of  a  profitable 
investment  of  capitaL  But  while  there  is 
a  low  state  of  profits,  there  is  shown  this 
state  of  things  also— a  low  rate  of  wages. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  adverted, 
in  his  most  brilliant  and  unanswered  speech 
on  the  subject  of  referring  to  a  Committee 
the  effect  of  prohibitory  duties,  on  the  con- 
dition of  certain  important  classes  of  the 
population — in  that  speech,  I  say,  he  ad* 
verted  to  the  miserably  low  rate  of  wages 
now  received  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  south  of  England.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber justly  and  properly  added  for  that  he 
threw  no  blame  on  the  employers — he  said 
that  rate  did  not  at  all  depend  on  the  em- 
ployer ;  that  the  cause  lay  far  deeper;  but 
the  fact  is  clear,  you  have  this  low  rate  of 
wages  and  profits,  showing  that  the  same 
state  of  things  now  exists  as  that  which 
prevailed  some  years  ago,  and  which  was 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  HuskissoD» 
when  he  said^*'*  Thero  was  too  great  a 
pressure  on  the  springs  of  productive  in- 
dustry." Sir,  you  have  now  that  too  great 
"pressure  on  the  springs  of  industry." 
It  is  the  difficulty  whidi  meets  you  in 
every  quarter.  It  is  that  whidi  meets  you 
in  the  low  wages  of  the  Dorsetshire  la- 
bourers, and  in  the  miserable  earnings  of 
sempstresses  in  London,  of  which  we  Save 
heard  so  much  of  late.  It  is  the  mat  dif- 
ficulty to  which  the  Government  kst  night 
adverted,  as  being  a  bar  to  doing  that 
which  they  themselves  admitted  to  be 
80  d^su^Ue.  They  told  you,  xemember 
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your  oikn  ai^menU:  ''there  is  at  this 
moment  so  great  a  premure  on  both 
wages  and  piofiti^  thej  are  now  both 
screwed  down  to  so  low  a  point  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pass  that  measure  of  re- 
striction as  to  the  hours  of  kbour  for  un- 
protected females  which  we  admit  to  be 
exoeedingly  desirable."  It  is  this ''pressura 
on  the  springs  of  industry  "  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  your  only  available  argument 
against  a  ten-hours'  BilL  But  th^  pres- 
sure which  Mr.  Huskisson  adverted  to, 
arose  then,  as  it  does  now,  from  a  defici- 
ency in  the  employment  of  labour  and  cap- 
ital It  is  your  restrictive  laws  which  pre-* 
vent  that  field  from  being  enlarged  as 
rapidly  as  the  o^tal  and  populatbn  of  the 
country  enlarge:  it  is  those  restrictive  laws 
which  keep  down  profits  and  wages  to 
their  lowest  possible  point;  and,  thembre, 
I  sav  it  is  tnose  restrictive  laws  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  olject  of  every  man 
w£>  reallv  wishes  for  the  well-beinff  of 
the  great  oody  of  the  people  to  get  rid  of. 
As  one  of  the  important  steps  towards  ac- 
complishing that  great  object — as  the  first 
and  most  important  that  you  can  take  in 
that  direction,  I  concur  in  the  principle 
announced  by  niy  hon.  Friend,  that  Uie 
rule  to  be  laid  down  in  oar  commerdal 
poliqr  is  not  what  is  called  ''reciprocity 
of  concession; "  but  that  we  ought  at  once, 
trusting  the  other  nations  will  follow  our 
example,  to  take  into  our  serious  consider- 
ation the  means  of  consistently,  and  cm 
|»neral  principlesy  reducing  the  rate  of 
Custom  duties  so  far  as  revenue  oonsi- 
decations  will  admit. 

Sir  J*  Howtur  said,  that  as  he  took 
much  intanat  io  the  inquirias  to  which 
this  HoiioD  rflated,  and  it  was  of  concern 
to  bis  cottsiiiaents,  be  should  follow  the 
speech  of  Ibe  nobis  Lord  (Lord  Howick),  to 
which  ha  had  liattnad  attentively,  with  a 
few  observations*  He  sincenly  wished  he 
could  have  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord, 
Cor  if  hia  argnmenta  were  as  well  and 
wisely  feuDd«i  as  they  were  clearly  and 
forcibly  stated — iff  thia  wa«,  indeed,  a 
practiod  proposilioB  and  a  trae  covrse  of 
policy,  we  should  have  the  consolation  ot 
tbiakittg  that  great  difkuliiea  for  the 
future  woaM  be  removed  from  the  path  of 
those  who  had  to  govern  this  country— 
and  so  far  fhmi'the  conduct  of  its  affairs 
tasking  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom 
as  a  cooMnerctal  Minister  the  tioMe  Lord 
had  alluded,  or  those  of  any  other  of  the 
great  and  emment  men  who,  fnmi  time  to  i 
time  sfaice  then  had,  with  Taried  mokSi  1 


applied  themselves  to  these  qoestioBs,  ii 
would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  the  awn 
ordinary  mind,  the  man  who  was  katt 
versed  io   practical  statesmnnsbipk  wiw 
looked  most  into  a  book,  and  least  apoa 
what  was   going  on  oat   of   the  looa 
in  which  he  was  sittiog — to  attain  tbe 
success  which  had  been  in  aome  meaiaR 
wanting  up  to  this  time,  to  arraoge  all  Ua 
oomplicationa  of  commercial  affairs,  ssd 
to   provide   continually   (hat    iocreaMs; 
scope  for  their  operatbo,  which  the  is* 
crease  of  our  powers  demanded*     He 
feared,  however,  that  to  adopt  the  po- 
licy which  the  noble  Lord  then  recosi- 
mended  would  not  afford  thia  oonsolatios. 
The  Motion  was  called  a  practical  ooe; 
look   then   at   the   actoal   condition  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.     Look  Co  Rai- 
sia,  which  he  would  mention  firat,  becaase 
his  constituents  were  greatly  interested  in 
that  trade.    If  the  principle  of  recipfoctty 
were  safely  to  be  disregarded,  he  d\A  not 
see  what  there  was  now  to  prevent  a  grett 
increase  in  that  trade;  so  many  sfaipi 
would  not  go  out  only  in  ballast  to  St. 
Petersburgb ;  it  would  not  be  boasted  io 
the  state  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  be 
had  seen  it,  that  taking  two  decenoial 
periods,  from  1814  to  1824,  and  from 
thence  to  1834,  there  was  an  increase  of 
vessels  arriving  in  Russian  ports  in  baJisflt, 
to  the  amount  of  5,000  ships.    That  wu 
stated  by  the  Russian  government  writen, 
according  to  their  notions^  as  an  evkleoce 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  and  the 
soundness  of   their  commercial    systesu 
They  thought  it  suited  them,  but  did  it 
suit  us?    No;  for  we  were  driven  about 
from  country  to  country,  in  order  to  bsj 
something  which  did  not  come  under  the 
prohibitory  duties  of  Russia,  which  over* 
rode  our  manufactures,  and  we  were  sob- 
jected  in  our  intercourse  with  that  coaotry 
to  all  the  [disadvantages  of  an  iadiiset 
trade.  Now,  we  should  speedily  be  in  the 
same  position  with  all  the  world,  if  we  did 
not  regard  as  important   the!  priodplfl 
whkh  the  noble  Lord  would  diacasd  ffoio 
the  consideratmn  of  practical  men.    He 
waa  not,  indeed,  so  mnch  an  advocate  for 
redprocity,  as  to  say  that  we  were  to  rets^ 
liate  the  Russian  tariff.  No;  but  why  ?  Tbe 
great  bulk  of  our  imports  from  Rossia  con- 
sisted of  raw  materiehi,  afterwards  nsed  is 
our  processes  of  re-prodttctkm,  in  tbe  piv* 
doction,  one  waj  or  other,  of  those  mass* 
factures  with  which  we  had  to  go  to  tbe  sstr* 
keu  of  the  wodki^  and  Io  trade,  Thatwaf 
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a  sofBcient  ground  for  not  regulating  our 
Tariff  by  the  Russian  one,  but  that  afforded 
no  general  support  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  Take,  then ,  the 
case  of  France^  where  the  noble  Lord,  in 
despair  of  a  Commercial  Treaty,  would 
have  us  regulate  our  own  Tariff  without 
the  least  regard  to  theirs.  If  there  were 
any  productions  of  France— oils  or  other- 
ivise — which  could  be  of  use  in  advancing 
our  manufactures,  and  on  which  the  pr^ 
sent  duty  required  to  be  reduced,  he  would 
say  at  once  reduce  it ;  let  such  articles  be 
received  in  the  English  Custom 'houses  at 
no  duty  at  all,  or  at  the  lowest  practical 
rate  of  revenue  duty.  If,  again,  there  were 
any  commodities  of  France  in  the  impor- 
tation of  which  the  smuggler  defeated  the 
fair  trader,  and  so  subjected  to  disadvan- 
tage equally  the  revenue  and  the  British 
producer,  then  he  would  say,  upon  the 

frinciple  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R. 
^eel),  developed  in  that  great  course  of 
practical  education  he  had  given  them  two 
years  ago,  reduce  that  rate  of  duty,  irre- 
speotivdy  of  the  duties  of  France,  because 
in  that  case  it  is  the  smuggler  that  you 
have  to  contend  with  and  not  the  foreign 
Government.  But  take  the  case  of  French 
brandies  and  French  wines,  which  it  was 
often  said  we  shonld  take  at  bwer  rates, 
upon  the  principle  maintained  by  the  noble 
lx>rd.  If  we  sent  cloth  to  Bordeaux  in  ex- 
change for  these,  and  soflbred  that  dpth 
to  be  on&voiinibly  taxed  to  pay  a  Iieavy 
rate  of  ditty  before  it  was  admitted  into 
the  foreign  market,  the  rate  of  duty  must 
fall  somehow  upoa  the  labour  which  pro- 
duced that  cloth.  We  should  have  to  pay 
increased  quantities  of  the  cloth  in  order 
to  \mj  the  WBM»  and*  therefore,  however, 
the  wtne-drfaiker  might  enjoy  his  commo- 
dity al  a  cheaper  rata»  the  cfolh  nsaaafisc- 
twrer  wooM  he  taied  tar  his  enjoyinent. 
And  this  was  the  answer  (well  put  b  a 
MHMher  of  the  jPerss^  and  Cekedal 
Qtusrierfy  Review  last  autumn),  to  those 
who  said,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  broad 
considerations  of  public  and  general  ad- 
vantage dictated  a  disregard  of  foreign 
tariflk^  and  the  adoption  of  some  such 
▼ague  sweeping  proposition  as  was  then 
before  the  House,  by  which  all  means  of 
ever  moderating  those  Tariffs  would  be 
thrown  away^  Then  look  at  America — 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  advocated 
the  disregard  of  the  American  Tariff^  or 
of  any  treaty  with  America,  in  respect  of 
conii    But  u  we  did  xhiB,  and  if  we  cared 


not  for  treaties  with  America^  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  his  corn  at  his  com- 
mand brought  in  duty  free  from  the  wide 
regions  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  if,  by  means 
of  this  he  had  diminished  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  was  his  object,  and  then 
thought  himself  in  a  better  condition  to 
meet  competition  for  his  ootton  goods  in 
the  markets  of  America,  what  was  to 
hinder  the  Americans,  bound  by  no  treaty, 
by  no  stipulations,  from  immediately  rais- 
ing their  duties,  already  30  to  40  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent;  or  such  a  rate  as 
would  countervail  the  advantage  which 
the   hon.  Gentleman  would   thus  vainly 
strive  after,  and  would  vanish  as  soon 
as   it   was  attained.     The   noble   Lord 
talked  of  imports  and  not  exports  being 
the  measure  of  national  prosperity,  bat 
sureljf  the  rate  at  which  we  were  to  buy 
the  imports    was  of  some  consequence 
in  this   argument.      The  imports    were 
bought  by  the  exports,  and  if  those  ex- 
ported goods  were  to  be  liable  to  hostile 
tariffs  more  and  more,  by  dint  of  disre- 
grading  treaty  stipulations,  it  would  have 
some  sensible  effect  upon  national  proa- 
perity  measured  by  the  noble  Lord's  own 
rule.    He  well  remembered  what  was  said 
on  this  subject  in  1833,  by  a  Gentleman 
of  great  authority,  now  in  the  other  House 
of  Pariiament — ^by  one  who  had  rendered 
great  services  to  bis  country — but  perhaps 
never  more  so  than  when  he  had  stated  m 
either  House  of  Parliament  the  reaolt  of 
his  manifold,  long-continued,  and  various 
experience — he  meant  Lord  Ashburton. 
He  well  remembered  bearing  that^  noble 
Lord  arguing  in  favour  of  the  princip^® 
now  attacked,  as  it   was  attacked  tben, 
and  when  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of   that   day   (Lord    Sydenbao^) 
taunted  him  with  a  paragraph  in  the  ^.  f 
brated  London  petition  of  1821,  wbicu 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tooke,    »«^ 
presented  and  vehemently  aoppotte<i    »y 
Lord  Ashburton,  he  replied  that   P^V 
graph  had  not,  in  his  owa  aense^  »^^ 
the  sense  of  the  other  London  n^^^^^ 
anything  Uke  the  vague  raeanine  ^^i*.. 
was  attempted  to  be  given  to  it ;  *»"^  ,\?  u 
It  strictly  applied  to  a  vast  and  "»<^^^^ 
amount  of  impedimenta  to  trade«  ^Pt^ 
had  grown  up  during  the  war,  and   J'^*^ 
it  was  proper  in  the  newly-restored    a«iO 
happier  state  of  things  to  remove.      »t»^f 
him   (Sir    J.     Hanmer)    such     imperii' 
ments   now,    and    his   aid   woold       DOt 
be  wantiog  to  lemove  them,    Tk»  b€>iw 
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Lord,  however,  (Lord  Howick)  had  said 
something;  derogatory  to  the  position  taken 
up  by  those  who,  desiring  the  extension 
of  commerce,  and  not  seldom  speaking  in  its 
behalf, yet  suffered  themselves  to  be  stopped 
and  impeded  as  he  thought,  and  who  were 
not  prepared  to  adopt  what  he  called  prac- 
tical policy.  The  practical  nature  of  the 
policy  was  denied  ;  but  upon  this  subject, 
he  would  for  himself  say,  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  all  those  deep*rooted  necessities 
which  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  knew  the  increase  of  the  population  ; 
he  knew  the  want  of  employment;  he 
knew  the  effect  of  competition  of  labour, 
and  of  capital,  compressed  into  too  narrow 
a  sphere.  He  was  anxious  ever  to  extend 
the  scope,  and  so  to  lessen  the  pressure,  and 
standing  there  himself  a  landed  proprietor, 
but  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  confidence  of  one  of  the  great  in- 
dastrious  communities  of  the  country,  he 
had  given  no  narrow  consideration  to  these 
things.  But  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord,  nor  did  his  constituents  agree, 
that  to  disregard  the  tariffs  of  foreign 
coantries  was  the  wise  and  practical  mode 
of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  own. 
He  always  bad  a  respect  for  the  noble 
Lord,  on  account  of  the  clear  and  forcible 
way  in  which  he  advanced  his  arguments, 
but  thev  were  not  well-founded,  and  must 
receive  his  opposition,  for  it  mattered  little 
whether  we  should  follow  the  semi-barba- 
rous policy  of  Turkey,  and  discourage 
exports  altogether,  or  whether  we  suffered 
them  to  be  discouraged,  by  neglecting  the 
tariffs  by  which  they  were  to  be  received 
by  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Hume  said  attempts  had  already 
been  made  to  accomplish  the  extension  of 
our  commerce  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
concluding  reciprocity  treaties ;  these  had 
been  continued  for  some  years,  but  with- 
out success,  and  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  say  whether  the  mode  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  was  not  better.  It  had  never 
been  said  that  we  were  not  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  conduct  of  those  fo- 
reign nations  who  levied  high  duties  on 
our  exports,  nor  that  a  treaty  of  complete 
reciprocity  would  not  be  beneficial.  But 
the  question  was,  would  the  House  main- 
tain our  present  system,  which  prevented 
us  from  doing  any  thing  to  extend  our 
commerce,  or  try  another  method  by  which 
aomething  might  be  gained,  and  by  which 
ire  might  obtain  concessions  from  coun- 1 


tries  that  now  would  not  content  to  tbem. 
Look  at  the  effecu  of  our  present  syttesi. 
Four  years  ago  Government  agreed  to  re- 
ceive French  brandies  at  a  duty  of  14i.a 
gallon,  instead  of  22s,  SiL,  and  wine  at 
ds.  6d.  instead  of  5s,  lOd. ;  but  in  coose- 
quence  of  the  occurrence  of  some  politksl 
fracas,  the  treaty  was  broken  off*,  and  ne 
had  consequently  been  deprived  during  all 
that  time  of  the  [benefits  which  it  woaid 
have  secured  to  us.  To  pursue  this  sji- 
tem,  was  to  make  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  commercial  coootrj 
in  the  world,  dependent  upon  that  of  its 
neighbours,  perhaps  the  most  paltrj 
countries  of  Europe.  We  had  agreed  to 
a  treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  datj 
on  its  wines  was  to  be  reduced  ;  but  be- 
cause Portugal  would  not  admit  our 
woollens  at  a  certain  rate,  it  was  given  ap, 
and  we  had  lost  the  advantages  which  ibe 
alteration  would  have  conferred.  We 
ought  to  act  with  reference  to  onrowD 
commercial  and  financial  interest,  and  oat 
that  of  other  nations. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding, 
when  the  House  was  counted  out,  and  ad- 
journed at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1844. 

lIxMuns.]     Nmw  Wut.  >-  For  Htftiqg^p  «k  Rifht  H* 

JcM^h  Planta,  aoc.  Uie  Chiltem  Hundred!. 
BiLU.  PMMic.-.l*-  QuaxtBrSealOQi<atiMaiidDara«te^ 

S--  Mutiny;  Marint  Mutiny »  Night  FOmUbs  ^^^^ 
tUxu 

Jl9or<0&— Maitot  and  Serviati. 

PritNKr^l*-  Hartfqpool  Pier  and  Pwt 

S*-  MariaMki'k  NatucaliatiQB. 

Reported. -^OvmiKd  Junctioa  Railway;  Boltao  and 
PreMon  HiUway. 
PsTinoira  PtmuxrtBD.  By  Mr.  MalnwariBg,  ftom  D» 
tilgh.  and  9  plaeei,  agaimt  Union  of  Sea  of  St  A*^ 
and  Bangor.  —  By  Mr.  P.  Miles,  ttom  Bxiitol.  and  lb. 
W.  MilM,  ftom  Bedminater*  tor  AltentioB  of  Poor  U« 
Amendment  BilL  —  From  Roeoomnum,  Ibr  Rettrf  Atf 
AaBevment  for  Shannon  Navigation.  —  By  Mb.  O.  Mo^ 
gan,  ftom  AheigaTenny»  and  5  placea,  in  favour  of  I^ 
CouitiL  —  By  Mr.  Turner,  tnm  Chiefaeiter.  fytVnfm- 
tion  of  Duettiag.  —  By  Mr.  S.  Cianfiod.  ftom  AlMKd«a* 
for  Withholding  the  Supplies. 

Interment.]  Mr.  E.  Turner,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  put  the  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  the  Government  intended 
to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  aof 
general  plan  of  Cemetery  Interment  ? 

Sir  J.  Gra^m  said,  that  more  than  oDe 
question  had  been  put  upon  this  subject 
during  the  course  of  the  present  Session* 
He  did  not  exactly  understand  the  qoefl- 
tioa  put  by  tho  noiu  Memberi  but  to 
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might  state  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Government  to  prohibit  interment  in 
towns  in  ancient  churchyards  where  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  had  the  right  of 
interment  there  had  been  buried. 

County  Coroners.]  The  Report  on 
the  County  Coroners'  Bill  was  brought 
up,  and  the  Bill  re-committed. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Scottf  on  the  sixth  Clause,  ob- 
jected, that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
take  away  the  right  of  election  from  those 
in  whom  it  was  at  present  vested,-  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  qualified  to  vote  for  knights  of  the 
shire.  He  woutd^  therefore,  move  for  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  knights  of  the 
shire,"  and  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**  coroners." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  words  "  knights  of  the  shire" 
stand  part  of  the  Clause— Ayes  45;  Noes 
70 :  Majority  25. 

LUt  of  the  Ates. 


Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
D'Eyncourt,rLhn.C.T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
DuDcan,  Visct. 
DuDCombe,  T. 
Dandas,  Adm. 
Egerton.  W.  T. 
Escott,  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
French.  F. 
Gm,T. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Haamer,  Sir  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howard,  hon.  C.W.G. 
Hutt,  W, 
James,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
Kemble,  H. 

House  resumed. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Chute,  W.L.W. 
Cripps,  W. 
Damer,  hon.  Col. 
Darb^,  G. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  £. 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Capt« 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J, 
Hardinge,  Tt.hn.  Sir  H. 
Hinde,J.  H. 
Irving,  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Knatchbull,rtbn.Sir£. 


Lascelles^  hon.  W.  S 
Lawson,  A. 
Dncolo,  Earl  of 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
March,  £arl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Miles,P.W.S. 
Miles,  W. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Ossulston^  Lord 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel.  J. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 
Russell,  C. 
Shirley,  £.  P. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wiibraham,hon.R.B 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Pakington,  T.  S. 
Knight,  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionby,  H.  A.    .. 

Aldam,W. 

Arundel  and  Surrey, 

£arlof 
Bannermann,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  Capt. 
Bowes,  J. 
Broadley,  H. 


Manners,  Lord  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Morrison,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
WaU,C.B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,J.T. 
Wibhere,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Scott,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 

Bill  reported.    Re- 


Brotherton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.H.L. 
Boiler,  C. 
BuUer,  £. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Coiborne,hon.W.N.R. 
CoUetl,J. 
Crawford,  W.S. 
Davies,D.A.S. 


port  to  be  re-considered 

Masters  akd  Servants.]  On  the 
question  that  the  Masters  and  Servants' 
Bill  be  re*committed, 

Mr.  Hawes  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  fact,  that  the  Clauses 
were  of  a  very  large  and  comprehensive 
character,  and  gave  to  the  Magistracy  some 
extremely  harsh  powers. 

Sir  /.  Oraham  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  had  consulted  him  on  the  subject 
of  this  Bill,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  into  a  focus 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
Master  and  Servant.  He  had  understood 
that  in  doing  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  extend  to  Magistrates  a  power 
as  concerned  work  done  under  contract. 
To  that  he  had  no  objection,  and  further, 
than  that  he  had  understood  that  the  Bill 
would  not  alter  the  law.  He  had  not  had 
time,  however,  to  read  all  the  Clauses  of 
the  measure,  and  the  hon.  Mover  could 
best  state  whether  there  was  anything  new 
in  the  Bill,  or  whether  it  was  simply  a  re- 
enactment  ? 

Mr.  Miles  said,  that  this  Bill  repealed 
all  the  existing  Acts,  and  re-enactea  their 
provisions,  extending  the  power  of  Magis- 
trates just  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  explained.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  did  not  propose  by  this 
Bill  to  give  any  new  power  to  ma^. 
trates. 
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Mr.  7*.  Dtmcombe  referred  to  claase  4, 
aod  obeerred,  that  a  case  occurred  not 
long  ago  in  which  «  female  servant,  eon* 
ployed  by  a  farmer,  had  to  go  through 
the  bed-room  of  a  man-senrant  to  her  own 
room.  She  objected  to  do  so — left  her 
employer,  and  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  said  it  was  his  daty  to  execute 
the  law— and  committed  her  to  prison. 
He  did  not  think  any  magistrate,  who  did 
not  cmisider  it  compulsory  on  him  to  carry 
into  effect  the  law,  would  have  impri- 
soned a  woman  who  absented  heraelf  from 
her  employment  for  such  a  reason ;  and 
he  thought  some  provision  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  this  Bill  to  meet  such 
cases. 

Mr.  MUet  wished  to  make  the  law  as 
stringent  with  regard  to  the  master  as  the 
servant 

Bill  to  be  re-committed. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  clause  I, 

Mr.  D.  Barclay  said,  he  bad  given  no« 
tice  of  an  Amendment  on  the  Clause  re« 
lating  to  domestic  servants.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  give  masters  and  mistresses 
more  power  over  their  servants  than  ibey 
already  possessed,  but  to  afford  greater 
facilities  to  servants  for  the  recovery  of 
their  wages.  At  present  domeslic  ser* 
vants  had  no  means  of  recovering  their 
wages  by  summary  process ;  and  he  wished 
to  give  power  to  Magistrates  in  petty  ses- 
sions to  adjudicate  on  such  cases.  He 
proposed  to  give  this  power  only  to  Magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions,  in  order  that  no 
abustf  might  take  place.  He  made  this 
proposal,  in  consequence  of  strong  repre- 
sentations he  had  received  from  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  of  Sunderland,  pointing 
out  the  hardship  which,  in  this  respect, 
resulted  from  tne  existinpp  law.  They 
alated,  that  the  sudden  discharge  of  fe- 
male domestic  servants  placed  them  fre- 
quently in  circumstances  of  great  misery 
and  destitution,  and,  in  many  cases  drove 
them  to  prostitution.  He  would  there- 
fore propose  after  clause  9,  to  introduce 
these  words—- 

^*  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  authorise  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  assembled,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorised, to  act  in  cases  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  mistresses  and  domestic  servants, 
with  respect  to  claims  for  wages  and  other 
compensation  for  services  rendered  by  such 


Member  that  he  should  now  allow  the  Bill 
to  go  through  Committee,  and  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  atich  a  Clause, 
on  bringing  up  the  Report.  The  Clause 
might  then  be  printed,  and  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  would  give  it  bis  best  conaidera- 
tion.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  li- 
mitation of  the  jurisdiction  of  magialrates, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  to  cases 
of  disputes  as  to  wages,  beiog^  ao  far  in 
favour  of  the  servants,  might  fonn  some 
ground  of  objection  to  the  Clause. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
.  House   resumed.  —  Committee  to   sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Beren 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thwr$day,  March  81,  1844. 

Ifsim.]  muM.  pMk^r-  ffmliiliiifttfOdttiMn. 
Prtwm^l*'  UnoMUr  and  Cniiile  BaUwaf  t  Porfw»»i> 
Qm, 

JKfwritfd^-^pwtdrkNatunliMtkMt  I 


Pvimoirs  PBMSinxo.     Wwrn 

^ymt  Union  of  8«i  of  St  Aii^  and  I 
StzadbraUi  ftom  Ddhani.  aipriiM  AllBntfoa  of  Ite  On 
Lawi.— By  Lord  Rfdwdile,  from  Mwpethc  and  "**-t 
ploeei.  In  fiivoitf  oT  Afrteultiual  PnKettlai.  — Fkom 
Ttuam  WbhBiotOk  tpbm  Eecktumtkad  Cmtm  mu.— 
By  tho  Willi  iCfllWaMttby,  from  Mmy  vmiidB^  •o^ 
plalnlpgof  BtwM  of  anHtible  BoqUaAb  «- ftei»  Rfl^ 
tioot  of  JamM  Fottor,  Mk  Inquiry.  — .  Fnna  Truwftnd. 
fiar  Aacndmcnt  of  llunisi|iol  Cocpomtkiiii  AcL  < 
Narftnuldlnd,  ftr  laqulty  into  Ute  State  of  IriSwit 


Sir  J.  Oraham  suggested  to  the  hon. 


Thrbb-am9-a-Ha]^f  psb  Cent.  An- 
ifuiTiBS  BiLL.J  Lord  Campbeii  rose  lo 
call  the  attention  of  the  Houae  to  what  he 
considered  lo  be  one  of  the  nsost  oni^a- 
sobable  occurrences  he  ever  recoUeotcd  in 
Parliament.  He  alluded  to  the  aojtisti- 
fiable  delay  in  giving  the  Rojal  Assent 
to  the  Tbree-aod-a-half  per  Cent.  An- 
nuities Bill,  a  Bill  which  was  read  a  third 
time  and  psssed  in  their  Lordships*  House 
on  Tuesday  last*  The  operation  of  that 
Bill  affected  no  lem  than  250,000,0001. 
of  the  debt  of  this  country.  By  that  Bill 
certain  terms  were  offered  to  the  parties 
holding  the  stock  to  induce  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  propo8itk>n  made  by  Oofero* 
ment  for  its  conversion ;  in  the  event  of 
their  dissenting  from  that  proposition,  the 
Bill  reserved  to  them  the  right  of  express- 
ing  that  dissent,  and  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  par.  The  clause  in  the  Bill  for  ibaf 
purpose  provided  that  dissents  should  be 
signi6ed  on  or  liefore  the  23d  day  of  (his 
present  month  of  March.     He  fUesied, 
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from  what  had  Mien  on  a  former  occa- 
sion from  a  noble  Earl  (Ripon)  not  then 
in  his  place,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  allow  a  lon^  period  to  elapse  between 
passings  the  Bill  and  the  term  in  which 
dissents  should  be  signified.  Bat  surely 
some  fair  portion  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose,  otherwise  it  was  a 
pure  mockery.  Tne  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  (the  Committee  haTins  been  nega- 
tived,) and  passed  on  Tuesday  last ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  have  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
issue  a  Commission  to  give  the  Royal 
Assent  to  the  BUI  on  Wednesday.  Had 
that  been  done,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  would  have  been  allowed  to  the 
public  for  expressing  their  dissent;  but 
there  had  been  no  Commission  on  Wednes^ 
day,  and  the  Bill  could  not  receive  the 
Royal  Assent,  or  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  until  to-morrow,  if  Her  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Commissioo 
for  that  purpose.  This  Bill  dealt  with  a 
sum  of  250,000,000^,  and  affected  the  in- 
terests of  100,000  shareholders.  It  could 
not  become  law,  it  could  not  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  till  some  time  to«morrow, 
which  would  leave  only  a  few  hours  for 
the  100,000  stockholders,  many  of  whom 
resided  a  g^reat  distance  off,  to  notify  their 
dissent.  If  the  Icms  had  been  ever  so 
unfavourable,  no  opportunity,  beyond  a 
few  hours  on  Saturday,  was  afibrded  for 
the  expression  of  dissent.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  Oovernment  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  nodoobt,  liberal,  and  the  dissen- 
tients were  likely  to  be  few,  if  any ;  but 
an  opportunity  ought  to  have  been  given 
the  parties  concerned  to  consider  whe^ 
ther  they  would  accept  of  those  terms, 
or  prefer  being  paid  off  at  par.  Proper 
forms  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  important 
matters  of  this  kind.  The  same  thing 
might  be  done,  under  different  circum- 
stances, when  some  future  Minister  might 
wish  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 
who  might  offer  such  terms  that  parties 
might  be  desirous  of  being  paid  off;  and 
the  stockholder  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  dissent.  It 
might  in  that  case  be  said,  that  in  the 
month  of  March,  1844, 250,000,000/.  were 
dealt  with  in  this  manner:— Tl)e  Bill  au- 
thorising the  alteration  did  not  receive  the 
Roval  Assent  till  four  o'clock  on  Friday, 
and  Saturday  alone  was  ^iven  to  the 
stockholders  to  intimate  dissent.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  and  he 


called  on  their  Lordships  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  also  expose  this  country 
to  misrepresentation  among  foreign  nations. 
They  bad  always  prided  themselves  on 
keeping  strict  faith  with  the  natiooal  cre- 
ditor ;  but  would  they  consider  that  faith 
was  kept  with  the  public  creditor,  when 
an  opportunity  was  denied  to  him  for  the 
expression  of  dissent,  and  when  it  might, 
in  consequence,  be  almost  said  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
to  him  ?  This  had  happened  very  unfor- 
tunately and  very  unnecessarily,  and  bo 
wished  for  an  explanation  of  the  delay 
which  had  occurred. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  intended  to  have  a  Commission  on 
Thursday  (this  day),  but  I  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to- 
morrow. Although  in  point  of  law  there 
could  be  no  dissent  until  after  the  Bill  had 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  yet  practically 
dissent  in  three  cases  had  been  given, 
and,  he  believed^  more  were  not  expected. 

Lord  Campbell  said  a  specific  mode  was 
pointed  out  for  expressing  dissent.  That 
course  alone  could  be  pursued,  and  it 
could  not  be  effected  till  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent.  The  time,  there- 
fore, for  dissenting  was  confined  to  a  few 
hours  on  Saturday,  while  the  Bank  Books 
were  open. 

Lord  Monteagle  believed  that  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience  was  likely  to  ariso 
from  this  delay,  because  be  thought  that 
the  terms  were,  on  the  whole,  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  shareholders  that  there  would 
be  very  few  dissentients.  But  the  qiias** 
tion  was,  whether  the  oourse  taken  by  the 
Oovernment  in  this  instance  was  exactly 
fair  to  the  headers  of  this  stock;  and 
whether,  if  it  were  adopted  on  other  occa- 
sions of  a  similar  nature,  it  might  oot 
operate  most  disadvantageously  to  the 
holders  of  stoek  ?  lo  that  point  of  view, 
the  subject  was  certainly  one  of  much  im« 
portance,  aad  be  was  glad  that  hia  noble 
and  learned  Frieud  had  called  their  Losd- 
ships'  attention  to  it.  It  was  a  traoaac- 
tion  in  which  the  Oovernment  were  re. 
leasing  the  State,  on  certain  conditions^ 
from  obligations  previously  cofilracted  by 
the  State,  and  every  part  of  the  agfte- 
ment  with  the  stockholders  ought  to  be 
fairly  carried  oot.  He  was  glad  that  the 
subject  was  mentioned  now,  that  parties 
hereafter  might  not  be  led  to  apprehend 
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Mr.  7.  Duncombe  referred  to  clause  4« 
and  obeerted,  that  a  case  occurred  sot 
long  ago  io  which  a  female  lervant,  em* 
ployed  by  a  farmer,  had  to  go  through 
the  bed-roon  of  a  man-ierrant  to  her  own 
room.  She  objected  to  do  8o~-left  her 
employer,  and  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  said  it  was  his  duty  to  execute 
the  law--and  committed  her  to  prison. 
He  did  not  think  auy  magistrate,  who  did 
not  consider  it  oonpulsory  on  him  to  carry 
into  effect  the  law,  would  hate  Impri- 
soned a  wofnao  who  absented  heraelf  from 
her  employment  for  such  a  reason ;  and 
he  thought  some  proTision  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  this  Bill  to  meet  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Mik$  wished  to  make  the  law  as 
stringent  with  regard  to  the  master  as  the 
servant. 

Bill  to  be  re-committed. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  clause  1, 

Mr.  D.  Barclay  said,  he  bad  given  no- 
tice of  an  Amendment  on  the  Clause  re- 
lating to  domestic  servants.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  give  masters  and  mistresses 
more  power  over  their  servants  than  they 
already  possessed,  but  to  afford  greater 
facilities  to  servants  for  the  recovery  of 
their  wages.  At  present  domestic  ser- 
vants had  no  means  of  recovering  their 
wages  by  summary  process ;  and  he  wished 
to  give  power  to  Magistrates  in  petty  ses- 
sions to  adjudicate  on  such  cases.  He 
proposed  to  give  this  power  only  to  Magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions,  in  order  that  no 
abustf  might  take  place.  He  made  this 
proposal*  in  consequence  of  strong  repre- 
sentations he  had  received  from  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  of  Sunderland,  pointing 
out  the  hardship  which,  in  this  respect, 
resulted  from  the  existing  law.  They 
stated,  that  the  sudden  discharge  of  fe- 
male domestic  servants  placed  them  fre- 
quently in  circumstances  of  great  misery 
and  destitution,  and,  in  maoy  cases  drove 
them  to  prostitution.  He  would  there- 
fore propose  after  clause  9,  to  introduce 
these  words — 

**  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  anthprise  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  assembled,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorised, to  act  in  cases  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  mistresses  and  domestic  servants, 
with  respect  to  claims  for  wages  and  other 
compensation  for  services  rendered  by  such 
domestic  servants." 


Member  that  he  should  now  siUow  the  Bill 
to  go  through  Committee,  and  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  propose  sQch  m  Claase, 
on  bringing  up  the  Report.  The  Claose 
might  then  be  printed,  aod  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham^  would  give  it  his  best  considen- 
tion.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  li- 
mitation of  the  jurisdiction  of  mag^ratei, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  to  rases 
of  disputes  as  to  wages,  beiog  so  far  ia 
favour  of  the  servants,  might  form  some 
ground  of  objection  to  the  Clause. 

Clause  agreed  to. 
,  House   resumed.  —  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Seven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS^ 
Thuriday,  March  21, 1844. 


Misnat.] 
FrUmtu-^l*'   LucMUr  and  driUc  BBUway  t  Bociidale 


iNS 

WtOBH   IHHontMl  of 

I  BilL  — l^wB  mma^  pi^am, 
I  Vojoaol  99m  QiBLAmfh  mi  nm^t**  0§UmA 
StndtnkM,  Awn  Ddhnn,  agaiiiil  Atantton  of  tteCon 
Law*.— By  Lord  RedeMUsp  from  Morpeth,  and  odxr 
plaoet.  In  HiTOltf  of  Acrieultiina  PrateSdoa.  —  ftan 
Thomai  WhlCMMo^  ^gidHt  Eederiwtkml  Oailrti  mO.— 
By  Om  HHqaMtoCacRMaby.  from  Mary  WBUdgu^  aaa* 
plainiQSoC  Bciali  or  CiNtltable  BaqiMlb  ^  Ad^  Bril- 
tk»a  of  Jamet  Potter,  tm  Inquiry.  -.  Fram  WaSvlbid, 
ftir  ABcndnent  of  Muntai|ial  Corpontiam  Aet  —  ttam 
NewftnuldUiid.  fbr  loqidrf  '-r  fir  fi TiTr  nf  f riiwit 

Thrbb-anh-a-Ha^f  peb  Csmt.  Ah- 
Numss  BiLL.J  Lord  Campbeii  rose  (o 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  wbal  he 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  unita- 
sotiable  oocurreiioea  he  ever  recolleoted  in 
Parliament.  He  alluded  lo  the  aojustl- 
fiable  delay  in  giving  the  Royal  Assent 
to  the  Three-and-a-half  per  Cedt.  An- 
nuities Bill,  a  Bin  which  was  read  a  third 
time  and  psssed  in  their  Lordships*  House 
on  Tuesday  last*  The  operation  of  that 
Bill  affected  no  lem  than  950,000,000^ 
of  the  debt  of  this  country.  By  that  Bill 
certain  terms  were  offered  to  the  parties 
holding  the  stock  to  induce  them  to  con- 
sent to  the  proposition  made  by  Ootern- 
ment  for  its  conversion ;  in  the  event  of 
their  dissenting  from  that  proposition,  ths 
Bill  reserved  to  them  the  right  of  express- 
ing  that  dissent,  and  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  par.    The  clause  in  the  Bill  for  that 


purpose  provided  that  dissenU  ahoukl  bs 
.  signi6ed  on  or  before  the  23d  day  of  this 
Sir  J.  Oraham  suggested  to  the  hon.|  present  month  of  March.    He  guesied, 
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from  what  had  fcRen  on  a  former  occa- 
sion from  a  noble  Earl  (Ripon)  not  then 
in  his  place,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  allow  a  lone  period  to  elapie  between 
passing  the  Bill  and  the  term  in  which 
dissents  should  be  signified.  Bat  surely 
some  fair  portion  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose,  otherwise  it  was  a 
pure  mockery,  Tne  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  (the  Committee  havine  been  nega- 
tived,) and  passed  on  Tuesday  last ;  and 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  have  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
issue  a  Commissioo  to  give  the  Royal 
Assent  to  the  Bill  on  Wednesday.  Had 
that  been  done»  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturdav  would  have  been  allowed  to  the 
public  mr  expressing  their  dissent;  but 
there  bad  been  no  Commissioo  on  Wednes* 
day.  and  the  Bill  could  not  receive  the 
Royal  Assent,  or  become  the  law  of  the 
landj  until  to«morrow,  if  Her  Majesty 
should  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Commissioo 
for  that  purpose.  This  Bill  dealt  with  a 
sum  of  250,000,000/.«  and  affected  the  in- 
terests of  100,000  shareholders.  It  could 
not  become  law,  it  could  not  receive  the 

Royal  Assent  till  some  time  to-morrow, 

which  would  leave  only  a  few  hours  for 

the  100,000  stockholders,  many  of  whom 

resided  a  g>reat  distsnoe  off,  to  notify  their 

disiest.    If  the  terms  had  been  ever  so 

uofavoorable,  no  opportunity,  beyond  a 

few  hours  on  Saturday,  was  afforded  for 

the  expression  of  dissent     The  terms 

offered  by  the  Oovernment  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  no  doubt,  liberal,  and  the  dissen- 
tients were  likely  to  be  few,  if  any ;  but 

an  opportunity  ought  to  have  been  given 

the  parties  concerned  to  consider  whe^ 

ther  they  would  accept  of  those  terms, 

or  prefer  being  paid  off  at  par.    Proper 

forms  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  important 

matters  of  this  kmd.    The  same  thing 

might  be  done,  uqder  different  circum- 
stances, when  some  future  Minister  might 

wish  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 

who  might  offer  such  terms  that  parties 

might  be  desirous  of  being  paid  off;  and 

the  stockholder  be  thus  deprived  of  the 

opportunity  of  expressing  his  dissent.    It 

might  in  that  case  be  said,  that  in  the 

month  of  March,  1844, 250,000,000/.  were 

dealt  with  in  this  manner: — Tl)e  Bill  au- 
thorising the  alteration  did  not  receive  the 

RoYal  Assent  till  four  o'clock  on  Friday, 

ana  Saturday  alone  was  given   to  the 

stockholders  to  intimate  dissent     This 

was  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  and  he 
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called  on  their  Lordships  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  also  expose  this  country 
to  misrepresentation  among  foreign  nations. 
They  bad  always  prided  themselves  on 
keeping  strict  faith  with  the  national  cre- 
ditor ;  but  would  they  consider  that  faith 
was  kept  with  the  public  creditor,  when 
an  opportunity  was  denied  to  bim  for  the 
expression  of  dissent,  and  when  it  might, 
in  consequence,  be  almost  said  that  be 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
to  him  ?  This  had  happened  very  unfor- 
tunately and  very  unnecessarily,  and  ha 
wished  for  an  explanation  of  the  delay 
which  bad  occurred. 

The  Lord  CkanceUor  :  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  intended  to  have  a  Commission  on 
Thursday  (this  day),  but  I  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to- 
morrow. Although  in  point  of  law  there 
could  be  no  dissent  until  after  the  Bill  had 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  yet  practically 
dissent  in  three  cases  had  been  given, 
and,  he  believed^  more  were  not  expected. 

Lord  Campbell  said  a  specific  mode  was 
pointed  out  for  expressing  dissent.  That 
course  alone  could  be  pursued,  and  it 
could  not  be  effected  till  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent.  The  time,  there- 
fore, for  dissenting  was  confined  to  a  few 
hours  on  Saturday,  while  the  Bank  Books 
were  open. 

Lord  Monteagle  believed  that  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise 
from  this  delay,  because  be  thought  that 
the  terms  were,  on  the  whole,  so  advanta- 
geous to  the  shareholders  that  there  would 
be  very  few  dissentients.  But  the  qnas^ 
tion  was,  whether  the  ooorse  taken  by  the 
Government  in  this  instance  was  exaotly 
fair  to  tbe  holders  of  this  stock;  and 
whether,  if  it  were  adopted  on  other  occa- 
sions of  a  similar  nature,  it  might  oot 
operate  SDOst  disadvaatageossly  to  tbe 
holders  of  stock  ?  In  that  point  of  view, 
the  subject  was  oertaioly  one  of  much  im* 
portanca,  and  ha  was  glad  that  bis  nofa4e 
and  learned  Friend  had  called  their  Locd» 
ships'  atlestion  to  it.  It  was  a  trassac* 
tion  in  which  the  Oevernment  were  re. 
leasing  the  State,  on  certain  conditions, 
from  obligations  previously  contracted  by 
the  State,  and  every  part  of  tbe  agree- 
ment with  the  stockholders  ought  to  be 
fairly  carried  out.  He  was  glad  that  the 
subject  was  mentioned  now,  that  parties 
hereafter  might  not  be  led  to  apprehend 
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that  a  course  would  be  taken  that  might  be 
likely  to  prejudice  their  interests. 

Board  of  Charitable  Bequests — 
(Ireland).]  The  Marquis  of  Normanby 
had,  he  said,  three  Petitions  to  present; 
and  to  one  of  these  he  was  particularly 
desirous  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite.  He  had  already 
referred  to  the  constitution  of  the  Charity 
Boards  in  Ireland,  and  he  had  now  to  show 
a  neglect  of  duty  on  their  parts.  Such 
neglect  was  stated  in  the  Petition  that  he 
then  held  in  his  hand.  He  did  not  mean 
to  go  into  all  the  particulars  detailed  in 
that  Petition ;  but  the  facts  were  briefly 
these : — The  Petitioner  stated  that  Thomas 
Willdridge,  in  the  year  1810,  bequeathed 
the  profit  rents  of  certain  houses  in  Dublin, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  of 
Dublin.  The  money  to  be  so  distributed, 
was  1,000/.  a  year.  A  suit  in  Chancery 
had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  certain  towns  were  in- 
cluded in  the  bequest.  A  receiver  was 
appointed  in  the  year  1822 ;  his  conduct 
was  complained  of,  and  in  1 828  there  had 
been  a  final  decree;  but  from  1828  up  to 
this  time  there  had  not  been  one  step  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests  to 
apply  the  money  so  bequeathed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  Dublin  to  its  proper 
object.  It  was  reported  by  the  Master,  in 
1840,  that  there  was  not  more  than  1,000/. 
now  in  hand,  though  it  was  declared  by 
the  next  of  kin  that  the  rents  receired 
amounted  to  24,000il  Not  one  step  had 
been  taken  since  1828,  so  that  up  to  this 
time  23,000/.  had  been  squandered,  and 
there  was  only  1,000/.  in  hand.  If  the 
facts  contained  in  this  Petition  were  cor- 
rect, he  could  not  but  contrast  the  zeal 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  this  Board, 
in  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of 
orthodoxy,  which  zeal  interfered  with  the 
education  of  seventy  poor  children,  who 
were  receiving  a  system  of  instruction 
sanctioned  by  the  clergyman  of  a  parish— 
he  could  not,  he  said,  but  contrast  the 
zeal  where  so  small  a  sum  as  7/.  10s.  was 
involved,  with  the  neglect  exhibited  for 
the  receipt  of  1,000/.  a  year,  when  that 
sum  was  to  be  allocated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  of  Dublin. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington:  Let  me  have 
a  copy  of  the  Petition. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill.]     The 


Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  now  nae  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  Seeand 
Reading  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts   BilL 
This  question  had,  at  different  timeSy  beea 
submitted  to  their  Lordships'  congklewtkBL 
There    was  little  of  novelty  in   it,  and 
in  what  he  should  have  to  state  on  tiK 
subject,  in  pointing  out  the  general  scope 
and  nature  of  this  Bill,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  him  for  that  purpose  to  oe- 
cupy  many  minutes  of  their  IxxcdshifB' 
time.     It  miffht  he  convenient,  bowever, 
that  he  should  call  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion for  a  short  time  to  the  history  of  these 
proceedings.     It  would  be  in  their  recollec- 
tion, that  in  the  year  1829,  a  Commissiaii 
was  appointed  to  conader  the  constitutioa 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  ge- 
neral administration  of  justice  bj  those 
tribunals.    He  had  the  honour,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  His  Majesty's  Government  at  dist 
period,  of  proposing  the  appointment   of 
that  Commisdon.    The  Commission   made 
its  report  in  the  following  year.       The 
Commissioners  consisted  of  several  right 
rev.  Prelates,  some  of  whom  were   now 
present,  and  of  many  eminent  persons  in 
the  various  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  this 
country*      They   oonadeied  the    subject 
very  fully  and  very  minutely,  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  was  a  very  oompn- 
hensive  and  talented  report,  drawn  up  with 
great  ability  and  great  judgment  as  he,  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  had  reason  to  believe,  by 
the  Judge  of  the  Condstorial  Court,  and 
that  Report  was  afterwards  presented  to 
the  House.    Nothing  was  done  immedi- 
ately upon  the  recommendation  of  that 
Commission;    but  in  the  year    1833,  a 
Committee  of  the  House   of   Commons 
was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  again 
investigating  the  subject.     The  Report  of 
the  Commission  was  submitted  to  its  con- 
sideration,  and  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Commission  were  examined  before  it 
as  witnesses— he  should  mention  particu- 
larly his  late  noble  and  learned  Friend 
Lord  Tenterden,  and  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
That  Committee  made  its  Report,  corre- 
sponding, however,  not  entirely  with  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  but  in  sub- 
stance it  accorded  with  that  Report.    In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings,  and  the 
inquiries  which  formed  the  source  of  them, 
a  Bill  was  introduced  into  that  House  hj 
his  noble    and    Learned    Friend    (Lord 
Brougham)   who  at  that  time  hdd  the 
Great  Seal.     The   object    of  that  Bill 
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was  to  carry  into  effect  the  Report  of  the 
Comminion.    He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
did  not  know  precisely  for  what  reason^  but 
the  fact  was,  that  that  Bill^  after  it  had 
proceeded  to  a  certain  stage^  was  not  pro- 
secuted  further.     In  the  year  1835,  after 
bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  left  office 
(he  thought  he  was  correct  in  that  respect) 
the  same  Bill  or  a  similar  Bill  with  some 
alterations  and  modifications,  was  presented 
by  another  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who, 
in  introducing  it,  made  a  very  full  state- 
ment of  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law. 
Nothing,  however,  took  place  on  that  Bill, 
and  he  presumed  for  this  reason,  that  aL 
most  contemporaneously  with  the  bringing 
in  of  that  Bill,  Sir  F.  Pollock,  who  by  that 
time  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  had  brought  in  a  Bill  on  the  same 
sabject  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He  said 
that  Sir  F.  Pollock  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill.     Whether  or  not,  that  Bill  was 
brought  in  in  consequence  of  the  permis- 
flion  which  was  given,  he  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  inform  their  lordships ;  but  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  resigned  his  office,  and 
afterwards  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
who  was  now  sitting  at  the  Table  (Lord 
Campbell),  and  who  succeeded  to  the  of- 
fice of  Attorney  General  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  then  formed,  he  also  in- 
troduced a  Bill  corresponding  in  substance, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  Bill  which  had  been 
brought  in  or  suggested  by  his  predecessors. 
That  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  in 
June.     It  was  founded  not  entirely  on  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  but  rather  on 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  deviated  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  in  a  particular  to 
which  he  should  presently  have  to  call  their 
Lordships'  attention.    Though  that  Bill 
was  introduced    in  the  month  of  June 
1835,  and  although  Parliament  continued 
its  sittings  until  the  month  of  Aueust  in 
that  year,  no  further  proceedings  took  place 
in  respect  of  it.     Why  that  course  was 
punni^  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  he 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  explain.    He  ap- 
prehended that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
felt  some  difficulties  in  his  way ;  which  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  the  measure  for  that 
Session.     In  the  following  year,  1836,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  preceded  him 
in  office  (Lord  Cottenham)  introduced  a 
similar  Bill  into  this  House.    That  Bill 
was  read  a  first,  and  was  read  a  second 
time  and  it  was  referred  to  a  Committee, 
VOL.LXXIH.    {222} 


and  a  Report  was  made  on  it ;  but  owing 
to  some  cause  which  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  not  explained  to  him,  and  which 
he  was,  therefore  unable  to  communicate 
to  their  Lordships,  that  Bill  proceeded  no 
further.  That  measure  was  also  abandoned, 
and  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  apprehended 
that  it  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of 
some  difficulties  which  his  noble  and  learo^ 
ed  Friend  anticipated  in  some  other  place, 
for  considering  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject,  he  was  convinced  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  would  not  have  aban- 
doned it,  unless  he  felt  it  to  be  impossible 
to  carry  it  through  Parliament.     Thus  the 
matter  rested.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
during  the  time  that  he  continued  in  office, 
until  1841,  never  resumed  that  measure, 
and  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  could  only 
explain  that  course  of  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in 
this  way-— for,  knowing  what  he  did  of  his 
industry  and  his  desire  to  accomplish  every 
improvement  in  the  law  which  he  thought 
practicable,  it  must  have  been  from  the 
conviction  on  the  mind  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
success,  to  have  carried  that  measure  into 
law.     This  brought  him  to  the  last  attempt 
which  had  been  made  by  the  L^islature  on 
this  most  interesting  and  important  subject. 
He  meant  the  proc^ings  which  took  place 
in  the  other  House  last  Session.   A  Bill,  in 
part  the  same,  extending  as  far  as  the  mea- 
sure of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  did, 
was  brought  into  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament under  the  auspices,  in  fact,  by  a 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
That  Bill  was  debated  on  the  Second  Rein- 
ing with  great  ability  on  both  sides.     An 
adjourned  debate  took  place,  and  thongli 
the  Second  Reading  was  carri^,  the  cir- 
cumstances  were  such  as,  he  had  ^fcaaon  to 
know,  to  make  it  impossible  to  canry  t^ 
BiU  in  the  shape  in  which  it  ^.^J^^ 
sentedto  thelSuse.  It  ^^"^^^f^- 
Committee— alterations  were  '"^^ffTf^m 
tial  alterations  in  the  structure^  the  ^Ui^ 
to  which  he  should  hav^  ^rJ^^i  ^  - 
made,  and  it  was  referrea  P™  -^  omveA  at 
Committee  but  ^^  J^^S.^^^  c««V 
sucli  a.  period  that  it  ?»»*  *r*K^ameTit.  «»^, 
it  through  that  Session  ''j^^^^^A 
the    measure  was  not    *"",^    "^  ^e«ow 
with.     Under  *»>««  f^^^^S^^^ate, «» 
felt  it  his  duty  to  *«^S  Aios-  ^^^"'i- 
modiaed,  to  their  ^^^l^J^^^^t>  ^^ 
He  had  thought  it  ^"'.l^'^'of^Jge  C^' 
history  of  thi  Comm»Bno» o^  XUe 
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mittee  of  the  Houie  of  Commoiu,  and  of 
the  Tariouft  attempts  that  had  been  made 
by  varioui  Administrations,  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament^  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissionerfl. 
These  attempts  had  hitherto  failed^  but  he 
was  desirous  of  carrying  these  recommenda- 
tions into  effect  (though  he  believed  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  all  their  recommenda- 
tions into  effect),  and  he  wished  to  go  as 
far  as  he  could  towards  reforming  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 
carrying  into    effect  the  Report  of   the 
Commissioners.      He  thought  that  their 
Lordships    would    concur    with    him    in 
thinking,  that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
the    improrement   or    the    Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  which  he  could 
now  recommend  to    their  adoption*      If 
they  thought  that  the  measure  was  good-^ 
if  they  thought  that  any  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  proposal,  he  entreated 
them  not  now  to  reject  it,  because  it  did 
not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  accomplish  all 
that  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining.     He 
would  now  call  their  attentioo  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure.    They  were  simple, 
but  some  of  them  were  very  important-— 
first,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Ecdenastical  Courts,  it  was  proposed 
by  this  Bill  to  carry  into  efiect  the  recom- 
mendation for  the  union  of  the  Archieptsoo- 
pal  Courts,  which  were  known  respectively 
by  the  names  of  the  Arches  Court  and  the 
Prerogative  Court    This  recommendation 
had  proceeded  both  from  the  Commission 
and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Nothing  could  be  said  in  objection 
to  this  proposal,  at  least,  as  he  apprehended. 
These  two  Courts  were  presided  over  ha- 
bitually, though  not  necessarily,  by  the 
same  Judge,  they  were  attended  l^  the 
same  Bar,  they  were  held  in  the  same  hall, 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  must 
be  considered  one  Court.      They  were, 
however,  at  present,  distinct  Courts,  and 
by  uniting  them  a  great  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  public.    As  long  as  they 
were  divided  these  Courts  had  two  sets  at 
magisterial  officers,  but,  by  unitinff  them 
one  set  of  (rfBeers  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  this  would  tend  to  release  the  public 
from  a  eonriderable  charge,  and,  therefore, 
he  apprehended  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  this  pvopoaaL     He  proposed  also  by  this 
Bill  to  adopt  the  same  coune  precisely  with 
respect  to  the  Courts  at  York.      These 
Courts  were  subject  to  the  same  objection. 
This  also  was  recommended  by  the  Con- 
mifisieners.     He  proposed,  therefore,  that 


there  f  should  be  one  Ardikqpiaeopal  Coon 
at  York,  and  one  Court  cf  the  sum  de. 
scription  at  Canterbury.     The  nest  nbt 
was  the  Diocesan  Courts.    Thdr  LcMfa^ 
were  aware  that  every   Diocese  in  tke 
kingdom  had  a  Court  for  Probete  and  fin 
contentious  jurisdiction   in    Eedeaiastkai 
matters.    These  Courts  were  eoend  witk 
the  existence  of  the  Britisii   Ooeatitatios. 
Justice  had  been  administered  in  thera  is 
all  times  in  the  matters  to  which  he  hsd 
referred.    He  proposed  that   tlieae  Cottm 
should  be  continued.    It  wee  reeommended 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commian0iien»  on  tke 
contrary,  that  they  should  be   abolidid. 
It  would  be  for  their  Lordshipa  to  fay  whe- 
ther they  would  sanction  a  BUi  for  eontiny- 
iog  these  ancient  tribunals  of  the  ooonfiy. 
It  was  said,  that  they  imperfeetlj  perlbmel 
their  duties;  that  they  were  noC  prendeJ 
over  by  persons  qu^ified   to   edteiniiter 
justice,  and  various  objeedons  were  takes 
to  their  constitution.    It  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  eey  thst 
these  ancient  Courts  dioald  be  eboiiflM 
because  some  abuses  might  have  crept  into 
them.    If  the  persons  who  preaided  over 
them  were  not  duly  qualified^  in  referenoe 
to  the  law  which  they  had  to  adminisler, 
it  was  competent  for  their  Lordships  to 
rectify  that  evil.    If  diere  were  any  other 
imperfections   in   the   woridng  of  tfaeie 
Ccurts,  would  not  the  same  rametlr  agsa 
apply }     There  could  be  no  reeeon  for 
abolishuig  these  local  Courts,  which  M 
existed  for  so  long  a  period,  if,  by  removing 
the  present  abuses  and  imperfeetions,  thej 
could  be  rendered  competent  to  disdwip 
all  the  dutiei  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted.   It  wasapart  of  tbisnieBMire,B0t 
merely  to  continue  these  CoartSy  but  to 
render  them  more  efficient,  by  appointfaig 
individuals  to  preside  over  theim  duly  qua* 
lifted  to  administer  the  EodeaiaBtical  Law^ 
either  Advocates  properly  qualified  or  mee- 
bers  of  the  other  CourU  of  Justice  in  tkis 
country,  duly  qualified  toadnnnister  juitioe 
impartially  and  correctly  be^ireen  the  suii- 
ors  in  these  Courts.    This  was  one  of  ike 
objects  of  the  Bill,  and  he  intreated  tktf/ 
Lordships  to  consider  well  before  they  M- 
sented  to  abolish  then  tribunals;  and,  t^ 
all  events,  before  they  did  so,  to  be  tho- 
roughly satisfied  that  they  coeld  not  f»- 
model  thera  so  as  to  make  them  advantsge' 
ous  for  the  pubtio.    Was  there  no  altMt* 
tion  in  the  constitution  of  these  Coorts-^ 
no  change  in  the  character  of  the  individoab 
who  would  preside  over  them-^eoold  vfi 
be  made  which  wodi  ntl» 
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€kMm  moM  eflkienl  ftr  the  purpose  for 
^wliioh  ib<7  woe  eitabluhed  ?      If  they 
•lioughl  thftt  this  ooiild  not  be  efieeted,  why 
%Hmi  aholiih  them ;  but  if,  tm  the  other 
Hftudi  an  a  cotindemtion  of  the  whole  of 
tlie  piooeediogt^  they  should  be  of  omnioni 
tHut  with  persons  qualified  to  preside  over 
t^liein,  and  with  proper  subordinate  officers* 
Juitiee  eotild  be  impartially  and  effectively 
ttdminislered  by  them*  he  must  call  upon 
tbeir  Lordships  to  continue  these  tribuoals. 
There  was  another  set  of  Courts  very  widely 
scattered  thraughout  the  kingdom^  which 
tie  must  olaBs  under  the  general  description 
of  PeculJarSi  Some  of  these  either  belonged 
to  the  Crowni  some  to  the  Archbishops,  or 
to  the  BishopSi  or  to  Deansi  or  to  Rectors* 
or  in  some  instances,  even,  to  private  indi* 
▼iduals.    These  Courts  were  in  number 
between  300  or  400.    They  were  scattered 
Sill  over  the  oduntrjr^  exercising  the  same 
Jurisdietion*  but  restricted  within  narrow 
citid  confined  Hmits.    The  objection  to  them 
wm^t  that  they  had  so  little  business— that 
ihei  emoluments  derived  from  them  were  so 
MiHill'-^that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
«xmld  be  presided  over  by  persons  compe«- 
tcrnt  to  adminkter  justice  properly  between 
theioitoTs;  it  was  also  impossible  to  ex- 
p«et  that  the  ministerial  officers  themselves 
eoold  be  Ivell  qualifiedi  for  it  required  a 
eoti^erabiki  degree  of  ptaetioe  and  experi* 
ettce  to  qoaliff  parties  for  the  discharge  of 
nlDisterial  duties  in  the  administration  of 
this  brsnoh  of  the  law.    These  Courts  had 
Joxiedictkm  in  jgranting  Probates^in  grant- 
ing Letters  of  Administration-^^and  as  to 
all  the  oonteutiousjurisdiction  belonging  to 
the  Eedesiastieal  Law.  In  many  instances, 
in  granting  Probates  or  Letters  of  Admi- 
nlstmtiim^  there  was  no  oontreversy  what- 
evev^^^ere  was  no  contest'-^nd  conse- 
qoenfly  there  was  no  person  to  watch  the 
proceedfaigs ;  there  was  no  person  to  check 
OTiy  invgultvity,  or  to  inform  the  officer 
where  he  was  ignorant.     There  might  be 
what  was  oalldl  "truth  in  the  common 
form/'  but  the  proceedings  were  ex  parte. 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  officer  mijitht, 
tbMwfere,  to  a  most  important  extent,  affect 
both  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  partiee.    But  on   this  pomt  he  need 
not  enter  »oce  into  detail.    Hiif  propoeal 
was,  to  abi^ish   all   these  Courts.     This 
proposal  had  been   recommended  by  the 
Commissioners ;  it  had  formed  part  of  every 
Bill  that  had  been  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject^ and  he  was  sure  that  their  Ixn'd^ips 
coaM  have  no  objection  to  it.    Then  how 
woaUt  She  system  stand?    In  appearance. 


at  least,  he  must  submit  most  admirable. 
In  every  diocese  throughout  this  kingdom 
there  would  be  cme  tribunal  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  law,  for  the  purposes  which 
he  had  mentioned.  In  the  provinces  of 
York  and  Canterbury  there  would  be  ap- 
pellate tribunals,  which  would  keep  the 
law  steady  and  uniform.  That  was  the 
system  which  he  recommended,  and  if  they 
could  get  the  law  well  administered,  and  if 
they  could  get  able  judges,  as  the  heads  of 
these  tribunals,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  any  superior  system  could  be  esta- 
blished. He  must  admit  that  in  what  he 
was  now  stating  he  was  acting  adversely  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  many 
persons  for  whose  views  of  the  subject  he 
entertained  the  very  hiffhest  respect.  What, 
therefore,  he  stated,  he  stated  with  some 
hesitation*  He  did  not  give  his  opinion  as 
one  which  oUght  to  outweigh  the  opinions 
which  he  had  referred  to,  but  he  was  stat- 
ing that  if  he  had  the  power  to  abolish 
these  Diocesan  Courts,  he  ought  to  con- 
sider for  a  longer  time  whether  by  so  doing 
be  should  be  adoptine  a  reasonable  course 
of  proceeding.  But  he  had  tio  such  autho» 
rity-^he  had  no  such  power.  He  knew  a 
noble  and  learned  Friend  of  his  who  would 
supporthim.  He  meant  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  at  the  Table  (Lord  Campbell).  He 
was  proud  to  believe  that,  for  he  knew  no 
man  more  steady,  more  constant^  more  firm, 
more  unwavering,  in  any  opinion  which  he 
had  once  deliberately  expressed,  and  ex- 
pressed after  opportunities  of  full  delibera- 
tion and  inquiry,  than  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend ;  and  he  knew  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  when  Sir  F.  Pollock,  as 
Attorney-General,  brought  in  this  Bill, 
one  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  these 
Diocesan  Courts,  that  proceeding  was  pro- 
tested against  by  his  noble  ai^  learned 
Friend.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  he  never  could  consent  to  such  a 
course^  He  said  that  the  systems  of  cen- 
tralisation might  be  carried  too  far  j  that 
these  courts  were  of  great  accommodation, 
and  a  great  facility  to  persons  redding  in 
the  provinces,  and  that  to  bring  all  the 
proceedings  to  London  would  be  a  danger- 
ous and  mischievous  measure.  He  knew, 
from  the  usual  sources  of  information,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  made  use  of 
these  expressions.  He  also  knew  from  com- 
munications which  he  had  had  with  per- 
sons who  were  present  in  the  House  at  the 
time,  that  these  were  tbe  sentiments  ex* 
2U2 
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pressed  hf  his  noble  and  learned  Friend— 
and  as  he  had  before  stated,  he  had  so 
much  experience  of  the  constancy  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend— of  his  firmness 
and  his  devoted  perseverance  in  any  opinion 
vhich  he  had  once  held,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  should  receive  his  support  in  car- 
rying the  measure  which  had  been  in- 
troduced to-night.  But  it  was  not  upon  the 
authority  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
alone  that  he  rested  his  support  of  this 
measure.  He  referred  to  another  autho- 
rity— ^he  meant  the  authority  of  Lord 
Stowell,  than  whom  there  could  be  no 
greater  authority  in  this  country — a  man 
who  was  most  deeply  learned  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  and  who  was  most  profoundly 
conversant  with  every  part  of  this  sulnect. 
He  thought  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons—he  knew 
that  one  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
was— when  Lord  Stowell  introduced  his 
Bill  on  this  subject;  and  what  were  the 
objects  of  that  Bill?  He  proposed  to 
maintain  the  Courts  of  the  two  Provinces 
and  the  Diocesan  Courts,  but  he  proposed 
to  abolish  .all  those  Courts  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  designated  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Peculiars.  In  fact,  it  was 
an  outline  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  now 
submitting  to  the  House.  There  was  really 
something  whimsical  in  the  coarse  which 
was  pursued  by  those  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  these  Dio- 
cesan Courts.  He  heard  on  every  side 
clamours  for  local  tribunals,  for  bringing 
law  and  justice  to  every  man's  door.  Here 
they  found  a  system  established  which  ac- 
complished that  object  in  reference  to  one 
important  branch  of  law.  That  was  the 
system  established,  and  they  were  asked  to 
proceed  in  an  inverted  order,  and  to  abolish 
these  Courts.  Instead  of  altering  these 
local  tribunals  they  should  endeavour  to 
reform  them.  Make  the  experiment.  As 
wise  statesmen  and  legislators  they  should 
not  overturn  that  which  was  established 
until  they  were  satufied  that  they  could 
substitute  for  the  existing  system  some- 
thing better.  He  had  had  some  experience 
— he  had  seen  systems  overturned,  and 
other  systems  adopted  in  lieu  of  them ;  but 
in  few  instances  had  been  realised  the 
views  of  those  who  supported  the  altera- 
tion. Such  was  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  difficulties,  objections,  and  obstruc- 
tions which  had  not  been  before  anticipated, 
and  had  not  been  guarded  against,  were 
found  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  sys- 
4em,  which  generally  in  its  details  was 


found  to  work  imperfectly  and  diqobfcedly, 
and  the  measures  which  were  found  neoo- 
sary  to  adjust  it,  the  trouble,  the  time,  iht 
expense,  and  the  anxiety,  if  applied  to  the 
old  system  which  had  bem  subverted,  wcpoM 
in  most  cases  have  acoompIiBhed  the  ol^ 
wished  for  more  completely,  more  satisfac- 
torily, and,  in  all  probsibility,   with  ks 
trouble  and  expense.     He  had  thus  stated 
shortly  what  the  nature  of  this  Bill  was,  as 
far  as  related  to  the  alteration  of  the  juris- 
diction.    He  had  stated  the  limits  within 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confine  it*    He 
must  state  that  it  was  not  open  lor  him  to 
decide  in  his  own  mind  which  inras  the  best 
system,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  the  system 
recommended  by  this  Bill  wras  the  only  one 
that  was  practicaUe.    An  attempt  to  do 
more  might  frustrate  the  object  that  tbej 
all  desir^,  and  they  ought  not,  like  fro- 
ward  children,  to  reject  that  which  wss 
offered  to  them,  because  there  was  some- 
thing else  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain.     He  would  now  state  the  minor 
objects  of  the  Bill,  which,  trifling  ss  they 
might  appear,  were  really  of  conaidenble 
practical  importance.    One  point  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  was  the  siter- 
ation  of  the  law  with  respect  to  **  doai^ 
tives."    Their  Lordships  were  aware  that, 
in  reference  to  a  donative  the  Clezir  was 
appointed  to  the  Church  by  the  authority 
of  the  grantor.    It  was  not  at  all  neoetsary 
that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  Bishop, 
for  institution  or  induction,  and,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  Chunh,  the  Bishop 
had  no  authority  over  him,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  attend  to  the  visitation  o£  the  or- 
dinary.     One  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill, 
therefore,  was  to  place  donatives  on  the 
same  footing  as  "  presentative  benefices." 
This  would  make  the  system  more  uniform, 
and  there  would  be  no  person    in   the 
Church  who  would  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  superior  Ecclesiastical  su- 
thority.    Another  subject  to  which  the 
Bill  referred  was  that  of  Tithes.    Tbeir 
Lordships    knew    that    the   KccJeaiasticsl 
Courto  had  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
Tithes.     It  was,  however,  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction,  and  it  was  one  subject  to  the 
constant  interference  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  tod  great  inconvenience  was  un* 
avoidably  the  consequence.    It  was  there- 
fore proposed,  in  conformity  with  the  rf 
commendation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, to  take  away  this  part  of  their 
jurisdiction,  for  the  cases  relative  to  Tithes 
which  could  come  before  them  had  alnsdy 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  operation  i 
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the     Tithe   Commutation   Act    Another 
subject  to  which  the  Bill  related  was  the 
power  of  sequestration.    The  object  of  the 
bill  was  to  give  relief  to  all  those  difficult 
ties  and  obstacles  which  beset  that  branch 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  and  to  put  the 
^nrhole  system  in  that  respect  upon  one 
simple  and  intelligible  footing.    He  had 
now  stated  all  the  alterations  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  measure.     The  main 
question  upon  it  would,    he  was  aware, 
arise  on  the  subject  of  the  Diocesan  Courts. 
But  with  respect  to  another  subject  which 
he  considered  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  had  just  been  sug^ted  to  him 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Brougham)— -namely,  the  system  of 
bona  noiabiiia,  he  should  take  leave  to  add 
a  few  words.     By  the  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
as  it  at  present  existed,  any  tribunal  grant- 
ing the  power  of  Probate  to  a  Will  within 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  was  powerless 
if  the  testator  left  any  sum  above  5^  in 
any  other  jurisdiction,  and  the  parties  to 
whom  the  devise  was  made  would  have  to 
apply  to   the    Prerogative  Court    That 
course  was  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience and  expense— and  that  inconven- 
ience was  all  the  greater,  because  a  Pro- 
bate granted  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  would 
be  altogether  void  for  the  parties.    There 
was  no  disposition  on  his  part  to  disguise 
that  fact     But  there  were  at  present  350 
Courts  of  Peculiars,  to  each  and  all  of 
which  that  difficulty  applied,  and   from 
which  that  mischief  resulted.    All  these, 
however,  were  proposed  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships,  and  the 
-    jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  bona  notabiUa 
confined  entirely  to  the  Courts  of  the  Dio- 
cese, each  of  which  was  to  have  it  over  a 
mat  extent  of  country.    His  noble  and 
teamed  Friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  had  said, 
that  there  were  nice  questions  of  law  sure 
to  arise  on  the  subject  of  bona  notabUia, 
but  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  could  not  agree 
with  him  on  that  point.    Nice  questions  as 
to  fiict  might  arise  he  would  freely  admit, 
but  all  questions  of  law  which  could  arise 
on  it  had  been  long  since  settled  by  a 
variety  of  decisions.    The  only  difficulty, 
therefore,  would  be,  as  to  the  facts;   as 
there  would  be  none  as  to  the  law.     He 
(Lnd  Lyndhurst)  admitted  that  the  way 
to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  inconvenience 
that  existed  respecting  bona  noiabilia  would 
be  to  abolish  altogether  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Prerogative  Courts.     Mut    then   the 
question  arose  whether,  in  doing  so,  too 
'  'i  a  price  would  not  be  paid  in  propor- 


tion to  the  advantage  that  would  be  gained 
by  the  community.  Frankly  he  was  of 
opinion  that  such  would  be  the  case.  With 
the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  to  their 
Lordships,  he  did  not  think  that  the  evil 
complained  of  in  that  respect  would  be  felt 
to  any  great  or  serious  extent ;  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  were  ways  and  means  of  averting  it. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  enacted,  that  if 
measures  were  not  taken  to  set  aside  a  Pro- 
bate  within  a  given  time,  that  Probate 
should  be  considered  in  law  as  valid ;  and 
it  might  also  be  made  law,  that  all  acts  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  Probate  was 
granted  should  be  considered  valid  until 
that  Probate  had  been  set  aside.  Those 
provisions  would  correspond  with  the  clause 
in  the  Bill  by  which  all  void  or  voidable 
Probates  were  to  be  sanctioned  until  they 
should  have  been  superseded.  Those  were 
the  views  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  took  of  the 
question.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
measure,  as  it  stood,  was  advantageous  and 
important  to  the  public  at  large,  and  he, 
therefore,  intreated  their  Lordships  to  pass 
it  into  a  law.  If  their  Lordships  thought, 
on  further  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
Committee,  that  they  could  safely  adopt 
the  suggestions  and  plan  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  on 
the  point  last  metitioned,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  for  them  to  strike  out  the 
clause  afiecting  it,  and  substitute  whatever 
else  they  chose  in  its  place.  But  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do  so  without  exercising 
the  utmost  caution ;  and,  above  all,  not  to 
attempt  it  unless  they  were  fully  satisfied, 
after  the  most  careful  and  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  that  the  Establishment  of 
the  Diocesan  Courts  on  an  enlarged  and 
improved  footing,  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  community^  and  that  these  jurisdic- 
tions, by  the  appointment  of  able  judges, 
were  not  capable  of  being  made  fit  instru- 
menta  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
namely,  in  administering  properly  the  £c* 
clesiastical  Law  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Lord  Cottenham  said»  he  had  certainly 
felt  some  curiosity  to  know  the  ground 
upon  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  about  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  assent 
to  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  Diocesan  Courts,  and  when  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  any  other  measure  than 
that  now  proposed,  he  was  more  surprisedi 
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because  it  could  not  be  for  want  of  Par- 
liamentary  power  either  in  that  or  the 
other  House,  that  the  Government  would 
be  prevented  from  carrying  a    different 
measure.    There  might  be  inconveniences 
and  difficnlties  into  which  he  should  not 
further  inquire,  which  made  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  unwilling  to  abolish  these 
Courts,  and  even  induced  him  to  bestow  a 
panegyric  upon  them,  although  condemned 
by  everybody  who  had  investicated  the 
subject,  at  least  for  the  last  twdve  years, 
for  such  was  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  real  Pro- 
perty Commissioners,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Select  Committee 
of  their  Lordships'  House-«all  concurring 
in    this,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts  was  essentially  necessary,  and  with 
a  view  to  any  real  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  been  a 
party  to  the  inquiries  that  were  made,  and 
must  have  concurred  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pre&sed.     He  must  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliamenti  and  what  had  changed  his 
opinion  and  converted  him  into  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  those  Courts,  he  had  not  in- 
formed the  House.    Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial  questions* 
and  over  all  testamentary  documents  and 
letters  of  administration,  and  in  what  way 
as  the  system  existed,  were  these  important 
questions  decided?  By  340  different  Courts^ 
not  all  having  the  same  extent  of  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  all  of  them  having  jurisdiction  of 
a  similar  nature  in  these  important  mat- 
ters.   His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated  good  reasons  why  some  of  those 
minor  Courts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ;  but  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  reasons  which 
be  had  himself  advanced  for  the  abolition 
of  the  minor  Courts  applied  to  the  Diocesan 
Courts,  and  that  the  panegyric  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  one  ought  to  be  extend- 
ed to  the  other.  The  Peculiar  Courts  were 
ancient  as  well  as  the  Diocesan  Courts,  and 
if  antiquity  was  a  merit,  they  possessed  it 
in  common.     His  (  Lord  Cottenham*s)  ob- 
ject was  to  show  that  the  same  reasons 
which  made  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
condemn  the  small  jurisdictions  should  lead 
their  Lordships  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Diocesan  Courts  should  also  be  abolished. 
He  must  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord* 
ships  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  law, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a 


measure  could  be  at  praaoot   laid  Mbce 
Parliament^  which  would  «ffeel  a  — »*^^- 
tory  adjustment  of  the  anomaly  oi  wkaek 
he  complained,  but  which  maat  •ooner  or 
later  become  a  suljeet  of  IcyaJatiim ;  he 
referred  to  the  absurd  dlstuatsoii  wliich 
existed  with  regard  to  the  jurisiiicHion  upoa 
a  will  affecting  land  and  ona  velatii^  to 
money.    The  same  doeument  generally  h». 
queatbed  both  land  and  money,  where  the 
testator  had  any  land  at  all ;  but  not  oolj 
were  the  tribunals  which  were  to  adjirfi- 
cate  upon  the  subjecttmatter  oontaiiied  Jo 
the  same  piece  of  paper  different  fiDot  the 
first,  but  while,  with  respect  to  money  the 
probate  of  the  will  was  conclusive  aa  to 
title,  a  document  bequeathing  freeheld  land 
might  be  tried  twenty  or  thirty  timei  over, 
and  in  short  without  any  limits  unleas  a 
Court  of  Equity  interfered.    So  far,  as  re- 
garded money,  it  was  the  aubjeet  ci  pio- 
bate.    The  Ecdesiaatical  Courts  had  no- 
thing  to  do  with  realties  or  freehc4d  pio- 
perty ;  but  money  and  leaseholds  for  yean 
came  under  the  jurisdietion  of  the  Ecdesi- 
astical  Courts,  and  might  be  proved  ia 
solemn  form«— the  judgment  of  the  Eede* 
siasttcal  Courts  against  parties  attempting 
to  prove  in  that  form  bong  final  against 
tbem,  so  far  as  money  or  pemnal  interests 
were  concerned.  With  respect  also  to  ftee- 
hold  property,  there  existed  no  means  of 
establishing  a  trust  under  devise  bj   the 
Ecclesiastiod  Law;   in  such  a  case  the 
Court  of  Chancery  must  be  applied  to  for 
the  purpose.    These  were  not  the  only  in- 
conveniences that  existed.     The  trifauaais 
of  appeal  weie  different  in  the  two  eases. 
For  if  a  question  of  law  Sff0ie»  whether 
real  property  should  pass  by  a  will,  it  ulti- 
mately came  before  that  House ;  bill  if  the 
question  related  to  personal  estate,  it  went 
before  the  Judicial  Conunittee  <Mf  the  Privy 
Council,  and  there  would  probably  be  con* 
tradietory  decisions  upon  the  same  docu- 
ment.    He  was  not  observing  upon  these 
points  for  the  purpose  of  founding  objeo* 
tions  to  the  Bill  upon  them,  because  it  did 
not  profess  to  remove  them ;  but  he  oldest* 
ed  to  establishing  or  new  modelling  thirtjr 
or  forty  courts  having  jurisdk^a  in  wiUs 
relating  to  personality,  being  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  necessary,  sooner,  or  later,  to 
establish  a  principle  upon  which  all  Willi 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  tribunal. 
He  admitted,  that  some  good  would  be 
done  by  abolishing  the  Peculiaxa,  but  be 
objected  to  new  modelling  the  Diocessn 
Courts  retaining  to  them  the  power  tbflf 
possessed  over  wills  bequeathing  penood 
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propertjT.  Thoie  matten  had  been  fuUy 
Qonsidend  by  the  Commission  which  was 
apfKMnted  under  the  Government  of  the 
noble  Duke,  which  made  its  report  in 
1832.  The  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  period  of  the  Commission  being  issued 
and  the  maUng  of  the  Report,  the  body  of 
evidence  which  had  been  taken,  and  the 
names  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  had 
been  so  properly  appointed^  entitled  their 
reeommcndations  to  very  great  weight  with 
their  Lordships*  There  were  upon  the 
Commission  the  Ardibishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Lord 
Tenterden,Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Lord 
Wynford,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Sir  John 
Nioholl,  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner,  Sir  K  Carrington,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Fergusson.  This' 
combination  of  ecolesiastieal  and  Judicial 
authority,  ensured  a  mass  of  information 
which  vrould  induce  their  Lordships  to 
give  the  more  attention  to  their  Report. 
And  what  was  their  Report?  The  Com- 
missioners stated,  that  although  there 
might  be  some  doubts  as  to  some  particu- 
lars, yet  the  Commissioners  were  united  in 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Re- 
port. And  amongst  these  recommendations 
the  first  and  primary  one  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Diocesan  Courts.  The  Commission- 
ers proposed  in  the  body  of  the  Report  to 
retain  the  Provincial  Court  of  York,  mak- 
ing it  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  pro- 
vince of  York ;  and  the  Provincial  Court  of 
Canterbury  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  ell 
the  parts  of  the  country  which  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
But  they  stated  in  the  conclusion  that 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  or  not  it 
was  expedient  also  to  abolish  the  Provincial 
Court  of  York,  and  transferring  the  whole 
Jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Canterbury. 
Vjpm  this  the  Commissioners  expressed  no 
opinion,  but  left  it  open  for  consideration. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  Courts  to  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  last  referred— the  sub- 
ject of  601MI  fioto6t^ia— there  could  not  be  a 
greater  grievance  than  the  law  upon  that 
point;  but  like  many  other  grievances  it 
produced  some  good.  The  rule  was  at  pre- 
sent, that  if  a  person  died  and  had  property 
to  the  amount  of  5^  in  more  than  one  Ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction,  either  of  them  could 
gvanl  a  probate.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? Not  kaowine  whero  the  whole 
of  a  man's  property  mi^t  be  situate  a  pro- 


bate might  be  obtained,  and  then,  finding 
that  he  had  51.  worth  of  property  else- 
where, there  would  be  an  end  to  the  pro- 
bate. There  was  hardly  an  estate  of 
any  value  in  the  country  which  was  not 
in  some  way  or  other  affected  by  set- 
tlement. It  was  the  constant  habit 
to  introduce  into  settlements  terms  of  years 
for  particular  purposes,  so  that  in  inves- 
tigating the  title  to  an  estate  let  their 
Lordships  conceive  the  difficulty.  There 
was  a  term  of  years,  then  the  title  could 
not  be  made  good  without  getting  in  that 
term— then  one  must  trace  the  representa- 
tive of  an  individual ;  he  would  find  that 
the  deceased  died  in  some  particular  juris- 
diction in  the  country ;  could  he  then  ven- 
ture to  administer  to  the  deceased's  estate, 
which  he  must  do  in  order  to  get  that  term  ? 
If  he  did,  he  would  get  the  term,  and  might 
then  think  perhaps  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  estate,  but  subsequently  finding  that 
the  deceased  had  been  possessed  of  property 
of  the  value  of  5/.  in  some  other  jurisdiction, 
he  would  have  to  set  to  work  and  go  over 
the  same  ground.  That  constantly  hap- 
pened. The  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  was  quite  conclusive  as  to  the 
extreme  danger  and  the  great  expense  at- 
tendant upon  these  investigations.  All 
that  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  bona  nota" 
bUiOf  and  formed  one  strong  leading  argu- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts.  The  extent  of  the  evil  had  led  to 
the  very  general  process  of  taking  out  a 
prerogative  probate.  The  result  of  conti- 
nuing the  380  separate  jurisdictions  where 
the  property  might  be  in  different  jurisdic- 
tions, was  quite  obvious;  and  the  plan  . 
proposed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  subject  to  the  same  objection,  in  cases 
where  part  of  the  property  might  lie  in  one 
jurisdiction*  and  part  in  another,  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  which  would  attend 
such  a  case,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, would  be  quite  as  great  as  they  were 
already.  It  would  increase  another  griev- 
ance, for  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
people  go  to  the  Diocesan  Courts  instead  of 
the  Prerogative  Court.  The  subject  had 
been  frequently  enquired  into,  and  the  re- 
commendations had  been  all  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  iurisdiction  of  those  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  matters  affecting  Legacies,  in 
brawls  in  churchyards,  in  defamation,  in 
incest,  in  adultery,  and  in  Chureh- Rates. 
Now,  this  Bill  appeared  to  have  for  one  of 
its  objeets  to  give  extended  Jurisdietion  to 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  matters  affecting 
l^acies ;  but  the  only  satisfaction  he  (Lord 
Gottenham)  had,  as  regarded  that  proposal 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction,  was,  that  it 
would  not  be  effectual,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  would  be  incapable  of  exercising 
that  jurisdiction.  There  were  no  com- 
phiints  of  the  Equity  Courts;  Why  share 
their  jurisdiction  with  other  Courts  wholly 
incompetent  to  it  ?  Before  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  could  act  in  the  case  of  a  legacy, 
the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  whidi 
it  did  not  possess,  should  be  fulfilled— the 
debts  of  the  testator  should  be  got  in— 
receivers  should  be  appointed  for  Sie  estate 
—the  devise  should  be  apportioned^-and, 
in  short,  every  thing  should  be  done  which 
it  was  incompetent  for  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court  to  perform.  If  a  legacy  was  charged 
upon  land,  they  could  not  stir;  and  in 
marshalling  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  a 
testator  they  could  not  move.  Yet,  the 
Bill  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  con- 
tained Clauses  continuing  the  power  of  in- 
terference in  them,  and  even  extending  it 
in  some  instances  ?  Having  directed  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  very 
important  jurisdiction  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend,  he  should  now  make  an 
observation  upon  the  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  Judges  of  those  Courts.  The  Judges 
of  those  Courts  were  not  appointed  by  ue 
Crown  as  the  Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
were,  but  by  individuals,  and  the  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  alter  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Now  it  should  be  recollected 
that  it  might  frequently  happen  that  ques- 
tions affecting  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
important  interests  in  the  country  might  be 
decided  by  those  Judges ;  by  Judges  not 
acting  upon  authority  derived  from  the 
Crown,  or  the  Parliament,  but  appointed 
by  individuals.  If  such  great  powers  were 
to  be  given  to  Judges,  then  it  was  only  just  < 
and  fair  that  the  public  should  have  the 
protection  that  the  persons  appointed  to  the 
office,  however  respectable  they  might  be, 
should  not  be  appointed  by  individuals. 
The  Bill  proposed  that  the  Diocesan 
Courts  should  be  presided  over  by  Barris- 
ters of  a  certain  standing,  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  improvement.  It  was  proposed 
that  they  should  hold  their  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  to  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly make  no  objection  ;  but  if  there  were 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  any 
one  of  those  Judges  was  not  such  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
remove  him,  how  was  it  proposed  to  efiect 
that  object  ?  it  was  pzopo9e4  that  he  shguld 


be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Lavr.     How  xm 
that  dune  ?     By  an  Addreaa  to  the  Cimra, 
so  that  in  such  a  case  the  ParUjament  waiU 
have  to  Address  the  Crown,  patymg  &r  ^ 
removal  of  a  Judge  appointed  not  b^  ^ 
Crown,  but  by  a  Bishop.    That  muat  be  tk 
way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  proceed,  €k 
he  presumed  it  was  not  intended  that  the  Pw- 
liament  should  Address  the  Bishop  for  tiie 
removal  of  the  Judge.    If  the  Judges  were 
appointed,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  Crown, 
that  absurdity  would  be  obviated,  and  Uie 
public  would  have  a  guarantee  in    the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Govenunent  to  Pailia* 
ment  for  the  propriety  of  the  appointnient  ? 
That  proposition,  as  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment  of  these  Judges,  was  made  in  several 
Reports  on  the  subject  of  Eodeaiastictl 
Courts ;  and  there  was  a  provision  to  that 
efiect  in  every  Bill  that  had  been  brou^t 
in  since  the  subject  had  been  enquired  into 
until  the  introduction  of  the  present  BiE 
The  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
Ecclesiastical  matters  made  a   Keport  on 
the  subject  in    1831   or  1832,    and  the 
Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into  Uie  portion 
of  it  which  referred  to  Real  Propertj^  had 
it  also  brought  under  their  attention  in 
consequence  of  the  evils  that  had  arisen 
from  so  many  outstanding  terms,  which  he 
before  described  to  their  Lordships.     That 
Commission  consisted  of  individuals  emi- 
nently qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  as  their 
Lordships  would  see,  when  he  described  to 
them  the  men  of  which  it  was  composed. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Campbell)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission;  there  were  two  Masters  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  it,  and  there 
were  four  of  the  most  experienced  convey- 
ancers in  London  also  Members  of  it     No 
Commission  could  be  composed  of  indivi- 
duals better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
than  that  Commission ;  and  they  all  agreed 
in .  recommending  one  Court  of  Probate 
and    Administration.       He    should     also 
call    their    Lordships'    attention    to    the 
recommendation   of  another    Commission 
which,  from  its  composition,    might    be 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  authority.     It 
was  the  Committee  which  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833  |  and 
when  he  read  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  composed  it,  their  Lordships  would 
see  the  weight  which  any  recommendation 
coming  from  it  ought  to  carry.     Sir  J. 
Graham  was  at  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  amongst  those  who  composed  it 
were  Sir  Robert  Peelj  Sir  Frederid^  Fol« 
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locky  Sir  John  Nichol,  Dr.  Lushington, 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Abercrombie.     Those  were  names 
-which  their  Lordships  would  admit  were 
deserving  of  the  very  highest  respect    It 
\99S  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Courts, 
and  the  connection  of  some  of  these  Courts 
-with  the  see  of  Canterbury  led   to  the 
inquiry  affecting  the  subject  now  before 
them.     In  the  report  of  that  Committee 
they  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  the 
Diocesan  Courts,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Court  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of 
Probate  and  Administration — it  also  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  in  the  Diocese  of  York, 
and  that  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion should  be  placed   in  the  Court  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  the  Judge  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown.    That  mode  of 
appointment  was  approved  of  in  the  report 
c^  the  Ecclesiastical  CommissionerB,  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sioners.    It  would  thus  be  seen  by  their 
Lordships  that  there  was  a  large  mass  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Diocesan  Courts.    In  1836  there  was  an 
inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  upon  the  subject  now  before 
them,  and  in  the  same  year  he  (Lord  Cot- 
tenham)  introduced  a  Bill,  embodying  the 
alterations  that  had  been  recommended. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  expressed  a  considerable 
d^ree  of  curiosity  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  that  Bill  which  he  (Lord  Cotten- 
ham)  brought  in  during  the  year  1836, 
and  he  woiud  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  noUe 
and  learned  Friend's    curiosity   on    that 
pomt,  or  rather  to  assist  his  memory  as  to 
what  had  happened  to  the  Bill.     In  1836 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
canying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  on 
that  occasion  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
if  he  remembered  correctly,  moved  to  have 
it  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.    It  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  his 
impression  was,  that  it  was  referred  to  that 
Committee  on  the  Motion  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)-— he 
was  confident,  at  a]l  events,  that  it  was  not 
moved  for  by  any  noble  Lord  on  the  side  of 
the  House  at  which  he  (Lord  Cottenham) 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting,  a  fact  which 
would  appear  quite  evident  to  their  Lord- 
ships from  the  list  of  the  names  which 
composed  the  Committee.    Out  of  twenty 
pame^  there  were  only  six  names  of  noUe 


Lords  who  were  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
the  Government  then  in  office.  It  was, 
however,  immaterial  from  what  side  of  the 
House  they  were  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  that  inquiry,  but  it  was  a 
Committee  which,  like  the  others,  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  names  were  a 
guarantee  of  their  ability  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, and  of  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
their  recommendation.  Amongst  the  names 
on  that  Committee  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Devon, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
Lord  Ellenborougfa,  Lord  Langdale,  I^rd 
Plunkett,  Lord  Denman,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne.  The  Committee,  after  fre- 
quent meetings,  made  a  short  report,  from 
which  he  should  read  one  or  two  passages. 
Before  that  Committee,  as  before  all  the 
others,  there  was  an  inquiry  into  the  ob- 
jections that  were  made  to  the  abolition  of 
the.  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  objection 
was  this:— It  was  said,  that  at  present 
there  was  considerable  advantage  in  cases 
where  persons  possessed  of  small  properties 
died,  as  the  next  of  kin  or  the  representa- 
tive could  prove  the  wiQ,  or  take  out  Ad. 
ministration,  in  the  district  near  where  the 
party  so  dying  had  presided.  In  cases  of 
large  properties,  that  argument  could  not 
have  effect,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  large  properties  could  be  con- 
fined to  one  Diocese,  generally  speaking; 
but  then  in  such  cases  they  were  brought 
before  the  Prerogative  Court.  It  was, 
however,  alleged  that  in  cases  of  small 
property,  there  was  great  public  advantage 
in  the  power  to  prove  the  will  or  the  ad* 
ministration  near  the  place  where  the  per- 
son had  lived.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  was  referring,  adverted 
to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com. 
missioners,  to  the  Report  of  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Commission,  and  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject ;  and  having  referred  to  those 
Reports,  their  Lordships'  Committee  stated 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  expedient  that  throughout  England 
and  Wales  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
in  Probate  and  Administration  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  one  Court  should  be 
established  in  London  to  be  the  only  Court; 
of  Probate  and  Administration ;  and  it  was 
recommended  also,  that  conastently  with 
this  alteration,  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  securing  to  persons  living  at  a 
distance  from  Lo^u  all  the  conveuenoQ 
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•nd  advftDtagei  which  ihey  received  from 
thA  Ecdesiaftioal  Courts.  It  appeared  from 
the  Report  of  the  inquiry  respecting  £o- 
deaiaitiail  Courts  that  four«fifths  ol  the 
oases  of  Contentbn  were  in  Dooton'  Com- 
mons, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  was  '^common  form"  business*- 
that  was,  when  a  person  dies,  the  neoesmiy 
and  usual  proob  were  made  and  the  Pro- 
bate  was  granted,  no  mia  being  oalied  on 
to  disprore  it  i  but  if  it  were  afterwards 
disproved,  ap|dicatioa  was  made  to  recall 
it,  the  Probate  standing,  however,  if  not 
disproved.  In  the  country  an  officer^  called 
the  surrogate,  took  the  necessary  proofs, 
being  empowered  to  administer  the  oaths, 
and  if  there  was  no  will  he  took  the  proof 
necessary  for  the  granting  of  Letters  of 
Administration,  and  having  transmitted 
them  to  the  higher  authorities,  the  Probate 
or  Letters  of  Administration  were  in  due 
course  returned.  It  was  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of 
Probate  and  Administratum,  that  in. the 
country  there  was  usually  a  great  anxiety 
to  sea  the  wUl  of  the  deceased  person 
anumgst  those  who  expected  something 
under  it,  or  who,  being  next  of  kin,  were 
desiroua  to  see  if  they  were  excluded  by 
the  will  \  and  that  if  those  documents  were 
sent  to  London,  and  kept  there,  they  would 
neoessarily  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them.  To  meet  that  difficulty, 
the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
documents  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  surrogate  for  fourteen  days  after  the 
death  of  a  party*  in  coder  that  all  those 
interested  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
aoeing  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days  the  surrogate  should  trans- 
rait  to  the  Court  in  London  those  docu- 
ments, in  order  that  they  might  be  re* 
gistered  there;  and  after  sbch  r^;istry 
copies  might  be  sent  to  the  country,  in 
order  that  those  interested  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  near 
their  places  of  residence.  But  it  was  t^ 
eommended  that  there  should  be  one  ge- 
neral register  of  those  documents  in  Lon« 
don.  The  Committee  staled  that  they  were 
of  opinion  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
of  great  public  advantage,  and  would  le- 
movn  many  evils  that  now  exist ;  for  whilst 
the  central  registration  would  produce  ge* 
neral  advantage  ^  and  convenience,  there 
wore  means  provided  by  which  inspection 
of  the  wills  in  each  diocese  might  be  af- 
Curded  within  the  diocese;  and  &  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  system,  as  r^gavcled 
tha  proefr  of  wiUs«  or  for  administantioDs 
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in  cases  of  smaU  property,  wooU  be 
by  providmg  means  to  adminiafeer  or  profc 
the  wills  for  the  survivors  in   nieh  cbssl 
That  objectmn  was  thmvlbre  met  by  ikk 
proposal ;  but  another  question   aiose;, 
it  was  this-^-some  right  Rev.  Prdetce*  ani 
other  ChuKh  dignities  said,  if  yaa  wibi^A 
those  Courts  and  thu  Juriadiotiini,  liovr  daH 
we  exercise  a  jnrisdiotioa  over  our  clergy? 
It  was  neoessaiy  to  provide  meane   fiir  that 
jurisdiotbn,    and  he    (Lord    Cottenbam) 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  thai  pmpooBL     It 
passed  their  Lordship^  Hous^  and  went 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but   it   wm 
there  lost,   in  consequence,  he    believvd, 
of  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  tbe  SeasBBBi 
when  it  was  introduced  into  tho  Hcnsoe  of 
Commons.    It  was  too  late  to  paaa  it,  nod 
like  many  other  Bills  of  that  year,  it  was 
returned.    Now  that  was  an  aoooont  of  the 
Bill  of  1886,  with  respect  to  whiell  his 
noUe  and  learned  Friend  had  ogywuaed 
such  euriosity.    It  would  be  seen,  tbeivlnn^ 
that  an  attempt  was  made  on  that  ooeaaion 
to  remove  the  objection  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy;   for  waA  a 
Bill  was  necessary  if  they  abollsbad  the 
Diocesan  Courta.    That  Bill  whidi  be  bad 
introduced,  was  in  accordance  vrith  tbe  re* 
commendation  of  a  Conuaittae   of  tbeir 
Lordships*  House,  and  was  sanctiotied  fay 
the  highest  authority,  and  the  reason  vriiy, 
when  they  thought  it  had  pasted  all  its 
trials,  it  was  returned,  was  In  coneeqneeee 
of  the  late  period  of  the  Session  at  wbloh  it 
was  introduced.    No  further  progieaa  was 
made,  therefore,  with  reference  to  that  aab« 
ject  until  the  Bill  of  1840  was  introduced, 
r^olating  the  jurisdiction  which  his  Bill  of 
1886  was  intended  to  affect.    Until  that 
measure  had  passed  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish  the  Diocesan  Courts,  but  then  no 
further  difficulty  existed.     1841  was  not  a 
good  year  for  the  progress  of  legisiatioa  en 
this  subject ;  1842  pamedaway  mso  vritheut 
legislation  upon  it;  and  in  1848  a  Kll 
was  brought  in,  after  ample  time  foi  pre. 
paration-^the  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     It  was  brought 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  Sir 
J.  Graham,  Dr.  Nichol,  and  the  Attorney 
General;  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  course  would  not  have  been.adopted 
without  consulting  the  other  Members  of 
the  Government,  or  vrithoot  the  concur* 
ronce  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (the 
Lord  Chancellor).    One  could  hardly  sup- 
pose^that  a  Bill,  which  proposed  to  abolish 
the  jurisdiction  of  so  many  of  these  Courts 
would  have  been  brought  in  vidthont  ths 
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ofmeuirenoe  of  all   the  Members  of  the 
Govenunentj  and  without  the  favourable 
cspinion  of  hii  noble  and  learned  Friend 
i»ho  had  to-night  spoken  ao  highly  of  the 
IDiooeian  Courts  and  described  them  as  so 
perfect.    It  did  seem,  indeed,  stiange  that 
iwhen  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  thought 
these  such  eieellent  tribunals,  another  por- 
tion of  the  Government  should  have  intro* 
duoed  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
them*    It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  such 
a  course  adopted*  partioularly  as  it  was  so 
well  known  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  the  advantage  of  being  so  united^ 
and  of  agreeing  so  weU  upon  all  their  great 
measures.     He  must,  however*  consider 
that  proposition  in  the  Bill  of  1843  as  the 
proportion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  chat  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  Dio» 
eeean  Conrts ;  indeed,  it  was  in  most  ro« 
apects  very  much  lil^  his  Bill  of  1836. 
NoWj  he  wished  to  know,  that  recollecting 
that  a  Bill  of  that  naturo  was  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  last  year,  how 
did  it  happen  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  this  occasion  asked  them  to  sup- 
port a  Bill  of  an  altogether  different  cha- 
ractei^— to  adopt  quite  an  opposite  course  ? 
The  6th  seetion  of  the  Bill  to  which  he 
raferred  provided  that  matters  of  Probate 
and  Administration,  and  matters  of  Conten* 
tion,  should  be  brought  befiNre  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  that  the  Judge  should  be  ap« 
pointed  by  the  Crown*    Thero  wero  some 
anrangements  in  it  that  might  be  found  in- 
convenient enough,  and  wmlst  he  admitted 
to  his  noUe  and, learned  Friend  that  it 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  (Lord 
Cottenham's)  Bill,  he  should  disclaim  the 
reservation  of  aoertain  jurisdiction  in  the  ro- 
gistrsis  which  it  proposed,  for  the  purpose 
oi  caass  of  probate  and  administration  under 
SOttayear.   He  referred  to  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  in  order  to  show  that  there  had  been 
no  differenee  of  ofinvon  at  either  nde  of  the 
House  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  with    respect    to   the    Diocesan 
CoinrtSL    His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
Slated  that  several  alterations  wera  made  in 
the  Bill  after  its  introduction.    He  (Lord 
Cottenham)  did  not  know  what  those  al« 
temtions  were,  nor  was  he  anxious  to  as* 
eertauH^e  was  only  desirous  to  know  at 
what  period  the  Government  ehaneed  their 
opinion,  for  they  brought  in  a  Bill  now 
which  was  directly  opposite  to  the  Bill  of 
1843.    He  did  not  wish  to  occupy  their 
Loidahips'  time,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
ssll  their  attention  to  the  very  mature  iiu 
vsitigatioii  whieh  the  subject  had  received 


from  the  highest  authorities,  and  those  best 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  he 
would  show  their  Lordships  that  the  Dio* 
cesan  Courts  could  not  by  poasibQity  per- 
form those  duties  well.  He  would  show 
that  they  were  not  adequate  to  those  duties 
which  they  were  (»lled  on  to  perform.  It 
was  neoesnry,  in  ord^  that  they  should  be 
able  to  perform  their  duties,  to  have  them 
more  constantly  employed,  and  he  would 
ask,  were  their  Lordships  of  opinion  that 
the  public  ought  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  an  establishment  which  was  not 
adequate  to  the  performanoe  of  its  duties  ^ 
The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  tha  Ecclesi^ 
astical  Commissioners  stated  that  in  the  years 
1827, 1828,and  1829,  the  testamentary  and 
matriauinial  cases  in  the  Diocesan  Courts 
were  499,  of  which  147  wero  cases  of  Cita« 
tion,  and  were  not  contested,  and  110  wero 
cases  of  Administration.  The  witnesses, 
namely,  the  registrars  of  the  Courts,  stated, 
that  of  the  testamentary  suits  only  one-tenth 
wero  subjects  of  litigation,  and  the  others 
passedasmaitersof  course;  thus, nine-tenths 
were  matters  of  course,  which  did  not  call 
for  the  interferonoe  of  the  Judges ;  so  that 
438,  not  being  subjects  of  litigation,  de« 
ducted  from  499,  left  61  cases.  Say, 
then,  the  business  in  the  Courts  of  Peculiar 
were  a  quarter,  that  made  16,  which, added 
to  61,  made  76 ;  and  76,  divided  by  3,  left 
25 ;  so  that  there  wero  twenty«five  Utigated 
oases  for  thirty*two  Courts,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  continue.  Then  as  to  the 
Judges  of  those  Courts.  They  wero  no- 
minally Judges,  it  was  true,  but  many  of 
them  did  not  profess  to  administer  the  law, 
and  were  permitted  to  appoint  deputies. 
He  would  not  say  the  deputies  were  under* 
paid,  for  th^  had  little  or  nothing  to  do^ 
and  one  of  those  Judges  had  received  but 
two  guineas  in  a  year*-now,  that  Judge 
might  be  called  on  to  decide  questions 
affecting  the  legality  of  issue,  questions 
affecting  property  to  any  extent.  It  was 
evident  from  the  fact  he  stated  that  the 
Diooesan  Courts  had  not  a  |^reat  deal  to  do, 
and  although  the  sum  which  that  Judge 
received  was  small,  it  might  be  thou^t 
that  perhajps  it  was  a  handsome  remunera- 
tion for  dmng  nothin|^.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  aHemd  convenience  arising  ftom  the 
Diocesan  Court  to  persons  administering  or 
proving  wills  in  cases  of  small  property,  it 
appeared  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Ecolesiastieal  Commisskmors,  that 
parties  in  the  country  were  often  put  to 
great  inoonvenienoe  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
distanoe  to  whieh  they  bad  to  go  lo  tba 
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Diooenn  Coart,  and  this  was  to  be  found 
even  in  the  present  arrangement,  which 
was  far  more  concentrated  and  convenient 
than  formerly.  A  man  at  Greenwich  hav- 
ing busbess  at  the  Diocesan  Court  would 
have  to  go  to  Winchester.  [Lord  Camp- 
bell :  No,  to  Canterbury ;  a  man  in  South- 
waric  would  have  to  go  to  Winchester.]  I  was 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  which  was  stated  to  be  so  con- 
venient, persons  had  in  many  cases  to  go 
very  great  distances;  from  Berwick  to 
Durham,  for  instance,  a  person  would  have 
to  go  78  miles;  from  Montgomery,  to 
Bangor,  85  miles ;  from  Brecon  to  St.  Da- 
vid's, 98  miles ;  from  Rye  to  Chichester, 
80  miles;  from  Penjsance  to  Exeter,  121 
miles ;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
journey,  in  many  of  those  cases,  was  to  a 
great  extent  by  cross  roads,  it  would  be 
seen  how  much  inconvenience  often  arose 
under  the  present  system.  Then  they 
should  consider  the  enormous  expense,  for 
four-fifths  of  the  contentious  business  and 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  uncontested  went 
to  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  he  had 
already  shown  the  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness for  which  it  was  proposed  to  maintain 
the  thirty-four  Diocesan  Court8,all  of  which 
must  have  Judges,  Registrars,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  expense  would  be  very  large,  and 
even  if  there  were  some  advantages  arising 
from  maintaining  those  Courts,  they  were 
advantages  which  would  be  purchased  at  a 
heavy  expense.  What  difference  could  it 
make  to  add  one-fif^h  more  to  the  business 
of  the  present  Court  in  London  ;  whilst  it 
gives  the  advantage  of  having  a  Court  in 
which  the  public  could  have  confidence, 
and  able  to  do  all  the  business  with  conve- 
nience to  the  suitors,  and  without  addi- 
tional expense  ?  Why  should  they  main- 
tain those  Courts,  and  incur  expense  that 
might  be  avoided  ?  They  had  not  got  the 
sum  the  new  system  was  to  cost — the  Bill 
was  blank  as  to  that,  but  if  they  wanted 
Judges  fit  to  preside  in  Courts  where  im- 
portent  matters  were  to  be  decided  they 
could  not  get  them  without  giving  rea- 
sonably ample  salaries,  for  no  man  was  fit 
for  a  Judge  who  had  not  experience  himself 
in  private  business ;  then,  in  order  to  re- 
munerate such  men  for  giving  up  their 
bttsmess,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  considerable  salaiy,  and  Uiat  would 
involve  very  great  expense.  If  they  referred 
to  the  Fee  Fund,  he  was  sorry  to  say  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  larger  one,  by  large 

Syments  from  the  pockets  of  the  suitors; 
:  tike  report  stated  that  they  amounted  to 


58,000/.  per  annum.  An  enormoas  mmaam 
of  taxation,  then,  would  fall  upon  a  parti- 
cular class  for  the  maintenanoe  of  tbese 
courts ;  and  this  contrary  to  the  cfmaam 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
himself  declared  in  1841  and  1S43 — con- 
trary to  the  strong  reoommendatioiis  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  of  wliicli.  Im 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  a  Member. 

If  his  noble  and  learned  Friend if  the 

Members  of  the  Government  genexvUy — 
thought  they  were  wrong  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  the  motives  and  reasonings  which  had 
brought  about  the  change  of  opinion  ought 
at  any  rate  to  be  clearly  steted  to  the  Ffcnise. 
Perhaps  some  other  Cabinet  Minister  vroold 
yet  supply  the  explanation  on   this   head 
which  had  been  omitted  by  his  noble  sod 
learned  Friend.     His  great  objection  to  the 
present  measure  was,  that  it  impeded,  or 
rather  put  an  efiectual  stop  to  all  fntore 
improvement     Had  it  not  been  for    the 
dreumstonce,  though  it  by  no  means  went 
so  far  as  he  wished,  yet  he  should  not  have 
opposed  a  measure  going  in  the  right  dizee- 
tion    merely  because  it  did    not  go    far 
enough ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  frowiurd 
children  of  whom  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  spoken.    But  the  material  ob- 
jection was,  that  it  rsised  a  barrier  against 
fiiture  improvement.    Under  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  they  proposed  to  re-organise, 
to  re*construct  these  courts  in  the  various 
diocesesy  in  a  way  which  went  to  perpe- 
tuate the  evil;  for  the  supporters  of  the 
present  Bill  could  not  possibly  give  it  their 
aid,  and  hold  themselves  authorised  in  the 
next  or  a  future  year  to  give  their  support 
to  a  Bill  for  destroying  these  courts,  which 
they  now  talked  of  re-esteblishing  on  an 
amended  and  solid  basis.     But  why  should 
they  be   re*established  at  all?     All  the 
sound  evidence,  all  the  best  authority  pro- 
nounced them  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
and  her  Majesty's  present  Government  only 
the  very  last  Session  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
abolishing  them  assuch.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment ou^ht  at  least  to  make  some  attempt 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  rerj 
extraordinary  change  in  their  views.     The 
hon.  (and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.    He  (Lord 
Cottenham)  could  not  but  think  there  must 
be  some  reason  which  had  not  been  stated 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.    The  Go- 
vernment certainly  had  no  ground  to  ap- 
prehend any  want   of   support    in    that 
House  to  a  Bill  like  that  of  last  year,  if 
they  would  introduce  it;  nor  did  he  see 
what  reason  there  was  to  anticipate  oppofli^ 
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tion  in  the  other  House.   After  considering 
^lie  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  he  was 
Altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  where 
cmy    difBculty  of  a  serious  nature  could 
3riae    to  impede  the  progress  of  a  reaUy 
satisfactory  measure.    Surely  the  Govern- 
xnent  were  not  afraid  that  the  country  proc- 
tors ^vould  not  turn  them  out  of  office  if 
tbey  did  what  was  right  in  this  matter. 
He  did  not  impute  any  improper  motive 
to  the  Government  for  having  come  to  this 
mew  view  of  the  subject,  but  certainly  he 
iTvas  entitled  to  say  that  last  year  they 
quite  concurred  in  all  he  had  now  stated, 
wbUe  this  year  they  proceeded  in  a  totally 
difierent  direction.    Why  was  this?     He 
believed  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  last  year 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  it  did  not 
propose  any  compensation  to  the  country 
proctors  for  the  loss  of  office,  a  very  natural 
subject  of  complaint  for  those  parties,  no 
doubt.     But  the  present  Bill  did  provide 
compensation  to  Uie  country  proctors  who 
might  suffer,  not  from  the  loss  of  office, 
but  from  the  loss  of  business  in  the  parti- 
cular Courts  of  Judicature  affected  by  the 
measure.    Now,  such  a  provision  as  this 
would,  he  presumed,  very  materially  miti- 
gate the  opposition  of  those  Gentlemen  to 
the  reproduction  of  a  Bill  like  that  of  last 
year.    But  the  remarkable  thing  in  the 
present  case  was  this :  the  Bill  abolished 
Courts  of  Peculiars,  the  business  of  which 
would   be    transferred    to    the  Diocesan 
Courts ;  compensation  was  provided  to  the 
proctor  for  the  loss  of  his  business  in  the 
Peculiar  Courts,  yet  all  the  while  he  would 
transact  the  same  business  in  the  Diocesan 
Courts;  so  that  he  retained  his  business 
and  got  his  compensation  into  the  bargain. 
Thus  a  man  who  had  been  doing  a  busmess 
of  100/.  a  year  in  a  Peculiar  Court,  would 
go  and  transact  it  just  the  same  in  the 
Diocesan  Courts,  and  would  receive  com- 
pensation for  100/.  a  year,  as  though  he 
had  lost  instead  of  retaining  it.    Surely,  it 
was  somewhat  extraordinary,    that  after 
what  had  been  said  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  of  the  present  system 
—after  what  haid  been  said  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners — by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lordhimself — the  noble  Lord  should 
now  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  perfect 
system  which  retained  Uiese  Courts,  as  the 
Bill  before  them  proposed  to  do.    In  order 
to  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  of 
leoonsidering  the  subject,  and  of  bringing 
in  a  Bill  more  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
country,  he  would  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 


The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that,  being 
one  of  those  who  had  signed  the  origiod 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, and  as  having  supported  the  Bill  which 
bad  been  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  recommendations  of  that  Re- 
port into  effect,  be  felt  himself  called  on 
briefly  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  why, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
consider  it  inconsistent  to  give  his  support 
to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  He 
supported  the  present  Bill,  because  from 
all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire,  and  from  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  subject,  he  thought  it  the  best  Bill 
which  the  Legislature  was  in  a  condition 
to  pass,  without  giving  so  much  dissatis- 
faction  to  a  great  body  of  the  public,  as 
greatly  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
that  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  With  reference  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  be  wished  to  say  this,  that 
there  were  some  points  of  that  Report 
about  which  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
but  he  had  therein  yielded  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  what  he  was  entitled  to  regard  at 
the  superior  judgment  of  the  learned  Com- 
missioners, who  were  more  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  Courts; 
on  one  point,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  very 
decided  opinion — an  opinion  which  he 
still  retained,  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  transfer  the  testamentary  jurisdiction, 
among  some  other  incidentals  to  ecclesi- 
astical Law,  to  the  Common  Law  Courts. 
But  he  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  considered  that  any  violent  dis- 
ruption of  this  jurisdiction  from  the  courts 
which  now  exercised  it  would  be  attended 
with  many  serious  evils ;  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  where  it 
was,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  taking 
measures,  at  the  same  time,  for  improving 
its  administration  in  every  possible  way* 
Now,  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(lord  Cottenham),  he  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  he  had  not  by  any  means  under- 
stood his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  to  say  that  the  present  system 
was  the  best  that  could  be  devised  ;  but 
be  spoke  of  it  as  preserving  that  which  waa 
theoretically  the  right  system.  He  thought 
it  an  advanta^  that  every  Bishop  should 
have  within  his  own  diocese  the  means  of 
ndininistering  the  law.  He  thought  it 
.  ^fdl;  f^ir  for  his  noble  Friend  (lord  Cot- 
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M  a  mMumre  whieb  propoied  to  ermte 
ibirty^lbttr  ii«w  ooorts.  It  should  rather 
bo  oootidered  that  there  were  in  all  384 
Coofts  exeroiiiofif  eotfleiiaatical  jariadic* 
tion,  aod  that  of  these  the  Bill  profatted  to 
abolish  d50|  leafing  tbirtv-four,  which 
were  to  be  remodelled  ana  iroproted  io 
their  ooostitmioa*  Now,  with  retpeet  to 
the  adniinlstratioii  of  some  of  the  £oolesi«i 
astieal  Courts,  he  must  own  that  his  ex- 
perienoe  of  some  of  those  Courts  had  not 
gfiten  him  the  highest  reference  for  their 
adroioistration  of  the  law,  and  he  thought 
it  desirable  that  those  Cooru  should  be 
placed  on  a  better  system,  and  a  better 
admittistration  of  justice  substituted.  With 
respect  to  testamentarf  juriidiction,  being 
of  a  cif  il  nature,  It  might  be  wished  that 
the  whole  of  the  testamentary  jurisdiction 
should  be  In  the  hands  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts.  It  might  be  questionable 
Whether,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  law,  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Cdtamissiotiers  did  not  go  too  far  in  re- 
commending  the  abolition  of  those  Courts. 
Perhaps  their  Lordships  were  not  aware 
that  those  Courts  discharged  other  func* 
tions,  which  cotild  not  be  discharged  with 
propriety  by  any  other  Coert  whatefcr. 
After  f  arious  attempts  to  gif  e  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  th«  Eccksiastioal 
Commissioners,  he  thought  that  the  pre- 
setit  Bill  was  one  which  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  less  dissatisfaction*  His 
noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  the  Petitions 
which  had  last  year  been  presented  to  that 
imd  the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  Thoie  Petitions  expressed  the 
sentiments  not  only  of  the  dountry  prac* 
litioners  bat  of  other  practitioners  also, 
and  rsbresented  the  feelings  of  a  large 
body  of  the  dergy  and  laity  of  the  country 
on  this  subject*  Indeed,  a  moch  stronger 
feelitfg  exitftedi  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
tbaa  be  was  first  aware  of;  and  he  consi- 
dered the  question  now  to  he,  whether 
those  Courts  would  not,  if  remodelled^ 
have  the  eftct  of  remedying  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  Of  lis  which  arose  from  them.  He 
could  not  but  feel  when  the  present  Bill 

Eassed  into  a  lew,  that  those  Courts  would 
D  a  great  support  and  consolation  to  the 
Bisbop  of  each  Diocese,  limited  as  the  Bill 
proposed,  and  presided  ofer  by  proper 
Judges;  for  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
principle  that  it  wds  not  expedient  that 
they  should  be  presided  of  er  by  Clergy^ 
men.  Upon  the  whole  he  did  not  think 
be  wea  guiUy  of  any  ioeoosiitency  io  sup- 


porting the  iMOaent  BtU,  sroro  be  ^, 
posed— which  he  would  sot  aay  Im 
to  maintain  the  nnimpeaebabio  wiadoai  at   \ 
the   Ecclesiaslical   Commiaalonera;    far, 
although  this  Bill  did  not  go  ao  far  as  tbef 
recommended,  it  went  a  great  aray,  asd 
got  rid  of  the  orylitg  evil  of  the  Paeofisr    i 
Jurisdictions.   For  these  reaadna,  and  see-    ^ 
iog  that  the  system  of  DideeaMa  Goom, 
cfeo  Supposing  it  to  be  an  eWl  ajatem, 
could  not  be  abolished  wiCbdlit  eresaing  s 
great  deal  of  opposition  and  ifalHeodk 
feeling  on  the  part  of  those  whom   it  w^ 
more  desirable  to  conciliate,  lie  woald  be 
content  with  the  present  measure,  af  though 
it  did  not  accomplish  all  the  good   that 
mi^ht  be  detired. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  with  the  xi^t 
Rev.  Prelate,  that  there  was  quite  enough 
of  good  in  the  measure  to  reconcile  him  to 
take  it;    while  he  also  agreed   with  his 
noble  and  learned    Friend  near   him   in 
wishing  it  had  gone  a  great  deal  further. 
This  legislation  originated  in  a  Bill  which 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  had  the  honour 
to  bring  before  Parliament  many  years 
ago,  and  subsequently  at  different  tunes, 
down  to  1835,  when  he  gave  it  up  almoat  fa 
despair ;  and  his  experience  had  taught  him 
that  which  he  did  not  think  his  nMe  snd 
learned  Friend  near  him  was  aware  of,  the 
very  great  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  Wsf 
of  legislating  upon  this  subject.      Whei 
encaged  in  legislating  upon  that  aabject, 
if  he  saw  one  party  or  one  deputation^  he 
was  sure  he  saw  200  or  300 ;  if  he  re- 
ceived one  memorial  or  remonstrance,  he 
received  500.    With  the  single  exception 
of  the  Registry  Act,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  same  influence,  he  never  remembered 
so  powerful  a  host  of  adversaries  raised 
against  any  one  measure  he  had  any  con- 
cern with  in  the  way  of  legidation.     The 
opposition  the  Reform  Bill  met  with  out 
of  doors  in  1831-^ot  in  Parliament,  but 
out  of  doors — Was  really  a  joke  compared 
to  the  opposition  to  the  Kegistry  Act ;  and 
there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  After 
their  Lordships  threw  out  that  Bill  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1S31,  he  remained  in  the 
House  in  consequence  of  Judicial  business 
until  the  20th,  and  he  then  went  down  into 
Westmoreland  to  enjoy  his  long  vacation  of 
eleven  days.    During  that  time  the  country 
was  never  so  much  excited  as  it  was  on  the 
Reform  Bill;  the  people  were  in  a  rsge 
a|piin8t  the  Government,  and  against  Lord 
Cirey  in  particular,  because  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  take  the  wise  advice  of 
proroguing  Parliament  one  day  and  meetfag 
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t^nro  daT8  sfterwards  to  propouiicl  the  same 
Bill^     They  w<M  ftlmost  torn  to  pieces^ 
X^ord  GrcTf  rtoelvod  deputations  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  who  told  him  thftt  h«  wm  a 
doomed  I^rd.  He  alto  was  a  doomed  Lord, 
and  hifl  noble  Friend  there.    Such  was  the 
extreme  excitement  which  prendled  on  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  that  from  the  capital  to 
tbe  remotest  provinees.     Well,  after  the 
eleven  days*  Tacationy  that  most  melan« 
choly  tnagedy*  incident  to  that  agitation, 
took  plaoc»— 4he  Bristol  riots,  which  tended 
to  increase  the  agitation  and  exoitement* 
On  his  return  from  Westmoreland,  if  he 
sew  one  bill  on  the  subject  of  Reform*  or 
advertisement,  or  placard  affixed  to  private 
tnanaiona  and  public  buildiugSf  and  ex- 
hibited at  other  places  of  public  resort, 
upon  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  Reform, 
he  was  sure  he  saw  a  score  calling  upon 
the  landlords  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
Tobbed  by  the  detestable  Registry  Act.    He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  it  was  the  very 
same  interest  which  opposed  that  Act  which 
lately  and  now  up  to  the  present  hour  was 
at  work  to  defeat  the  first  and  best  Bill 
upon  this  subject  which  he  and  others  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Committee  were  most 
anxious  to  have  carried,  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  advisable  measure.    The  inter- 
est to  which  he  alluded  consisted  of  the 
country  practitioners,  the  landed  Gentry, 
and  those  under  their  influence*  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  league  to  support 
the  practice  of  the  Local  Giurts,  and  to 
prevent  any  enlarged  measure  of  reform ; 
and  he  was  one  or  those  who  believed  that 
the  Government  would  find  insuperable 
difficulty  in  carrying  this  measure,   not 
in  that,  but  in  the  other  House.    The 
budness  of  that  House,  then,  would  be 
not  to  send  down  measures  to  the  other 
House,  which  they  had  not  a  fair  and 
ressonaUe  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry. 
It  was  not  a  mere  inconvenience  they  would 
have  to  deal  with,  but  an  insuperable  dif^ 
ficnlty.    As,  therefore,  he  oouM  not  get  all 
be  could  wish,  he  was  bound  to  take  all  he 
could  fdtti  and  if  he  went  into  Committee 
with  the  Bill,  he  should  go  there  to  make 
it  whit  he  wanted  it  to  be,  or  if  not  that, 
at  thy  rate  the  best  Bill  that  eoold  be 
canicd  in  the  other  Hoose.    He  osrtainly, 
however,  proposed  to  go  into  Committee, 
with  the  foil  intention  of  doing  his  best 
to  remove  from  the  measure  any  feature 
wbieh  might  at  present  tend,  as  his  noble 
and  leaned  Fnend  suggested^  to  impede 
forthor  improvement  in  this  direction,  to 
pieviiit  onward  legislatieii,  when  people 


should  come  to  theit  senses  upon  did  mat* 
tor.  Now,  it  certainly  appeared  to  him 
that,  to  appoint  thirty  Judaes  for  life^  with 
good  salaries-^and  good  salaries  they  must 
be^would  tend  to  impedOi  if  not  totally  to 
obstruct,  the  introdootkm  of  a  better  mea* 
sure  at  a  mofb  favourable  time ;  but  in  Com* 
mittee  he  should  endeavour  to  prevail  npon 
them  to  keep  their  power  in  their  hands, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  tho«  officers 
made  removable,  and  make  them  take  their 
offices  with  a  notice  or  Warning  not  to 
complain  if  a  Bill  should  pass  to  render 
their  services  in  those  Diocesan  Courts  no 
longer  essential  and  necessary.  [The  Lord 
Chancellor:  That  is  provided  for  by  the 
Act.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  oompen^ 
sation  shall  be  given  them*]  That  removed 
a  very  great  difficulty,  no  doubt  But  he 
had  thought  that  toose  officers  were  irre- 
movable, that  they  held  office  for  life. 
But  his  objection  was  at  an  end.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  forgotten 
the  case  of  the  Welch  Judges.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  had 
said  the  argument  about  Local  Courts  had 
no  bearing  upon  tbe  question.  He  might 
think  so,  l>ut  he  (Lora  Broueham)  Was  of 
a  different  opinion.  He  haa  been  often 
told  of  the  inconsistency  of  centralizing  one 
day  what  he  was  localizing  another  3  and 
no  doubt  he  Was  liable  to  that  cha^,  as 
regarded  the  Diocesan  Courts.  But  he  felt 
that  there  were  good  reasons  for  giving 
local  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  bring  home  the 
diocesan  jurisdiction  to  the  swtor.  Had 
there  been  in  the  Lo(^  Courts  a  most  re- 
spectable  man  fit  to  be  a  Jadge,  then,  as 
far  as  possible,  it  would  have  b^  right  to 
give  him  the  jurisdiction  which  this  Bill 
reserved  to  the  reformed  Diocesan  Conrt. 
He  submitted  his  Local  Courta  BiU  to  the 
Common  Law  Commissioners,  who  differed 
from  him  upon  one  point ;  they  struck  out 
the  testamenteiy  jurisdiction.  One  of  their 
reasons  was,  that  there  was  a  Diooesan 
Conrt  alrMdy  established  these  |  and  this 
Bill  to  abolish  Diocesan  Courts  was  not 
then  brought  in.  The  prindpal  greund 
for  hit  supporting  this  BUI  was,  undoubt- 
edly, the  abolition  of  the  Peooliars  $  thai 
was  the  greatest  improvement  that  could 
be  posribly  made.  The  right  Rev.  Pielata 
(the  Bishop  of  London)  would  bear  him 
out  in  saying  that  a  very  great  scandal  was 
removed  from  our  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
our  ju&ial  establishments  by  the  obolitmn 
I  of  those  exceedingly  imperiect  courts  tit 
l*^dicature»  the  Peculiars  and  Exempts. 
1  Vie  had  hoped  that  the  temper  of  iba  tiaMt 
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would  bave  enabled  tbem  to  go  further; 
but  as  the  case  stood  their  Lordships  should 
reserve  to  themselves  with  the  option  the 
power  of  hereafter  legislating  upon  this 
subject,  if  so  advised.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  disposed  to  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  reserving  to 
himself  the  power  of  making  such  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  details  in  Com- 
mittee as  hereafter  might  seem  to  him 
to  be  desirable. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  be  must  express 
his  unfeigned  astonishment,  after  what 
had  been  said  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  there  bad  been  no  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  which  had  induced 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  abandon 
the  Bill  introduced  last  Session.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  Bill  being  in  its 
present  shape,  and  bad  certainly  made  the 
most  of  his  materials;  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  bis  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  present  at  the  Cabinet  when  this  sub- 
ject was  debated  j  nor  could  he  suppose 
that  bis  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  one 
who  spoke  as  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
the  House  and  to  the  public  information 
upon  this  subject.  The  House,  then,  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
motives  which  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  this  Session  a  measure 
80  entirely  different  from  that  of  last 
Session.  There  were  present  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  perhaps  six;  and  no 
doubt  they  had  all  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  subject.  There  was  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  bead  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
be  could  master  anything.  No  doubt  the 
noble  Duke  knew  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Bill  of  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  this  one.  The  noble  President 
of  the  Council,  who  had  long  presided 
there  with  much  benefit  to  the  public,  was 
well  acquainted  with  our  judicial  system 
in  all  its  details ;  but  he  remained  silent. 
There  was  the  noble  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  versed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  finance— and  he  said  nothing. 
There  was  the  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  who,  though  no  sol- 
dier, was  well  acquainted  with  the  Church 
militant  and  all  its  difficulties— bot  he 
was  dumb.  All  were  silent.  The  right 
rev.  Prelato  had  given  no  explsnation 
whatever  of  the  reason  of  the  change :  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  strongly  confirmed 


the  objection  of  bis  noble  and 
Friend,  because  that  right  rev.  Prelate    ^ 
had  told  the  House  he  would  ewem  thca  he 
ready  to  support  the  Bill  of  last  8easiou> 

e'be  Bishop  of  London:    **  No,  nor 
e  had  understood  so ;  and  it  would  be 
most  extraordinary  if  it  were  not  ao,  be- 
cause that  right  rev.  Prelate  not  only  ws 
a  Member  of  the  Commission  along  wkk 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  paid, 
as  he  always  did,  in  other  cases,  the  great- 
est attention   to  the  subject,   bat,  aftec    ' 
seven  years'  deliberation,  be  signed  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  Repoct 
of  the  Commissioners.    He  presumed  that    i 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  had 
spoken  last  had  left  the  House,  as  he  did 
not  see  him  either  in  his  usual  place  o& 
the  woolsack,  or  in  the  seat  which  he  oc- 
casionally occupied  on  that  (the  Opposi- 
tion) side  of  the  House ;  he  would  tbefe- 
fore  abstain  from  adverting  to  some  of  the 
topics  which  had  fallen  from   his   noble 
and  learned  Friend.    It  was,  clear,  how- 
ever,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  woolsack  had  changed  his  c»pinioa 
on  this  subject.    What  was  decisive  on 
this  point  was,  that  a  Bill  on  this  sobject, 
and  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  which  in 
1836  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
sent  up  to  that  House ;  and  he  knew  not 
what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that  a 
similar  Bill  would  not  now  be   passed 
through  that  House ;  and,  above  all,  when 
it  was  recollected  what  powerful  influence 
the  Government  possessed  in  that  House 
He  still  believed  that  if  the  Government 
wished  to  carry  such  a  general  measure  as 
that  of  last  year,  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  matter.     His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  wool- 
sack anticipated  that  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
would  oppose  this  Bill.    Now,  he  coold 
only  say  in  reply,  that  he  considered  that 
he  should  be  guilty  of  great  ioconsisteacy 
if  he  did  not  do  so.    He  felt  satisfied  that 
this  Bill  preserved  all  the  expensive  and 
vexatious  litigious  proceedings  in  cases  of 
marriage,  adultery,  deftimation,  testament- 
ary cases  and  Church-rates,  for  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  these  matters  was  reserved  to  all 
the  Diocesan  Courts.  Again,  this  Bill  pie- 
served  all  the  vices  of  the  law  respecting 
cases  of  bona  notabiUa^  by  which  a  pro- 
bate was  void,  if  proved  only  in  one  dio- 
cese, and  there  appeared  to  be  goods  to 
the  amount  of  5L  in  another  diocese.    It 
preserved  also  all  the  distinctions  noir  ex- 
isting between  the  Prerogative  Courts  of 
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the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The    right  rev.  Prelate  would  recollect, 
that    the   Real  Property  Commission,  of 
^which  he  (Lord  Campbell)  had  had  the 
liooour  to  be  a  member,  recommended 
that   there  should  be  only  one  court  for 
the   trial  of  such  cases  for  the  whole  of 
3Bd gland   and  Wales,  and  he  presumed 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  still  adhered  to 
the  opinion  which  he  then  gave  as  one  of 
those    Commissioners.      It  was   obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  injury  to  the  Church 
in    adopting  such   a  proposition.      God 
forhid  that  he  (Lord  Campbell)  should 
^iflh  to  interfere  with  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church  in  all  matters  which 
properly  belonged  to  it ;  for  instance,  in 
all  cases  of  Church  discipline  or  ortho- 
doxy he  had  no  wish  to  interfere ;   but 
what  had  the  Church  to  do  now-a-days 
with  marriage  or  wills  ?      He  would  not 
say  that  in  former  times,  when  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  the  Church 
ought  not  to  have  had  some  authority,  but 
this  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  so — since 
the  period  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage 
Bill;  and  above  all,  since  by  the  recent 
Act,  marriage  had  become  a  civil  contract, 
and  all  questions  as  to  its  validity  in  any 
case  resolved  themselves  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Queen's  Judges  for  decision.    These  were 
often  of  a  most  difficult  nature,  and  they 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law,    and   he 
thought,  therefore,  all  these  matters  were 
most  properly   referred  to  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law.    The  right  rev.  Prelate 
said  that  he  regretted  that  the  Church 
had  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  juris- 
diction as  regarded  wills.    But  how  did 
the  Church  get  possession  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion ?    It  was,  that  formerly,  when  a  man 
died  intestate,  the  Church  claimed   his 
personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
masses  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  It,  there- 
fore, was  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
every  case  of  a  will,  and  got  possession  of 
this  jarisdiction  accordingly.     Now  the 
Church  conld  put  in  no  such  plea ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  testamentary  causes  than  with  ques- 
tioDB  involving  real  estates.    They  might 
just  as  well  claim  the  right  to  try  tithe 
cases,  insurance  cases,  or  charter  parlie^ 
csies,  as  those  respecting  wills.     He  cot^ 
ceived  that  the  only  proper  course      ^ 


sitting  in  London,  which  should  have 
general  jurisdiction  in  all  those  questions 
which  now  went  to  the  several  Diocesan 
Courts.  He  was  in  favour  of  having 
Local  Courts,  where  he  could  obtain  them 
with  advantage,  but  then  two  essential 
principles  were  involved  in  the  case.  The 
first  was,  that  there  was  sufficient  busi- 
ness for  the  court  to  transact,  and  the  se- 
cond was,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  get 
competent  Judges  to  do  it.  With  regard 
to  the  Diocesan  Courts,  they  possessed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  re- 
quisites. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cottenham)  had  stated  that  such 
was  the  small  quantity  of  business  before 
these  courts,  that  they  had  each  only  the 
fraction  of  a  cause  in  a  year  before  it.  Wa  s 
it  possible,  he  would  ask,  to  have  good 
Judges  under  such  a  state  of  things?  To 
deal  with  marriages  and  wills  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastial  Courts,  which 
were  guided  by  civil  law ;  and  those  only 
who  had  practised  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  civil  law  and 
its  practice,  were  competent  to  be  Judges; 
but  then  there  were  thirty-four  of  these 
Judges  to  be  selected  ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  from  the  small  amount  of  business 
that  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  obtain 
that  number  of  efficient  persons.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  in  some  in- 
stances business  was  well  done  in  the 
Diocesan  Courts;  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
would  only  say,  if  such  was  the  case,  they 
must  be  very  rare  instances  indeed.  He 
had  had  rather  an  extensive  experience 
with  respect  to  them,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  had  never  heard  a  case 
before  anyone  of  these  Diocesan  Courts  in 
which  the  grossest  blunders  were  not 
made.  Even  the  Archiepiscopal  Court  at 
York  was  not  an  exception.  He  had 
never  heard  any  one  praise  these  Diocesan 
Courts,  unless  it  was  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  who  seemed  to 
consider  them  as  the  very  perfection  of 
the  judicial  system.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  express  his  surprise  that  his  noble  and 
l^^f  ned  Friend  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
Wt^^^  defence  for  the  Government  than  he 
k  A  tO^^^*  ^^  1B36,  when  his  noble  and 
^^^  ed  Friend  occupied  a  different  posi- 
16^  \^  ^^^^  House,  be,  towards  the  close 
%t0^ue  S«^^^^»  ^^^^  ^  review  of  the  busi- 
V    iP  j\^\c\i  \iad  been  ^one  through »  and 
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^  The  oext  great  branch  of  this  promited 
reform  of  the  law  was  the  oonsolidation  and  re* 
constmetion  of  the  Eodesiai tical  Courts ;  let 
vs  see  what  coarse  His  Majesty's  Government 
have  pursoed  on  this  important  snbjectP  My 
noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke  near  me,  when 
in  office,  issued  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  this  extensive  subject." 

His  noble  and  learned  Friend  then  pro- 
ceeded to  panegyrise  the  report  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastieal  Commission,  and  he  did  not 
then  ealogise  the  Diocesan  Courts  as  he 
now  did.     His  noble  Friend  proceeded  to 

''That  Commission  made  a  report,  which 
was  prepared,  be  believed,  by  Dr.  Loshingtoa 
—a  report  distinguished  for  the  information 
and  learning  which  it  contained,  and  which  led 
to  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  handed  by  us  to 
our  successors  in  office.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  from  time  to  time  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  called  upon  to 
adopt  some  legislative  measure  with  respect 
to  it.  A  Bill,  indeed,  had  been  introduced  ; 
but  as  on  some  parts  of  the  measure  a  differ* 
euce  of  opinion  existed,  they  were  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  a  select  Committee,  who 
afterwards  made  a  Report,  which  was  laid 
npon  your  Lordships'  table.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  Bill  has  been  allowed  to 
slumber— not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  pursue 
this  important  measure." 

This  was  the  Bill  which  was  prepared  in 
the  year  1835,  and  which  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  taunted  the  late  Govern* 
meat  for  not  having  the  power  to  carry. 
But  what  had  been  done  by  the  present 
Oovemment?  It  coold  not  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  have  brought 
forward  a  measure  on  the  subject  in  the 
abort  Session  of  1841,  immediately  after 
their  accession  to  office ;  but  in  February, 
1842,  the  Government  induced  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  address  the  Parliament  thus : — 

«  Measures  will  be  submitted  for  your  con* 
sideration  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  ju* 
rlsdiction  exercised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  England  and  Wales." 

That  declaration  was  made   by   Her 


Majesty  in  Febmary,  and,  thoof^  Fulia. 
ment  sac  nntil  Angnat,  no  Bill  on  tbe  snb- 
ject  was  introdno^  into  either  Hoaae.  Bia 
noble  and  learned  Friend  antd,  thnt  it  was 
deemed  better  that  the  Bill  abcmld  conae 
from  the  other  Houses  If  that  were  ibe 
case,  why  was  tbe  meaaiire  now  iotre. 
doced  into  that  House?  What  h#  coib. 
plained  of  was,  that  the  Bill  was  not  intio- 
duced  into  tbe  House  of  GomiiMNfea  ia 
1842,  at  which  time  the  prejndiees  ngniast 
the  plan  involved  in  the  rncaanre  of  laat 
year  did  not  exist  to  anything^  lako  the 
same  extent  to  which  they  bad  been  ex- 
cited. If  the  Bill  bad  been  broogbl  io  io 
1842,  he  woold  venture  to  any  thnt  the 
Government  could  have  passed  it  srilb  the 
greatest  ease.  He  had  asked  several  times 
why  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  had  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  be  coold  on 
no  occasion  obtain  a  aatisfactory  aoswer. 
Again,  at  tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Parliaaaent 
in  1843,  the  Royal  Commissiooers  aaid, 

''  We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to 
acquaint  yon  that  measures  connected  ^th'tlie 
improvement  of  the  Law  will  be  snbtnitted  for 
your  consideration.** 

Now  he  had  no  doubt  that  tbia  poasage 
referred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Coorts  BtlL 
Such  a  measure  was  asked  for  again  and 
again  to  their  Lordships'  House,  bat  no 
one  ever  saw  it.    In  the  other  Hoose 
of  Parliament  a  measure  oertainlj  was 
brought  forward,  having  for  its  object  the 
establishroeot  of  one  Court  for  the  decisioa 
of  all  questions  relating  to  wills  and  osat- 
ters  testamentary,  and  no  measore  was 
ever  more  panegyrised,  or  received  snch 
wide  support.    That  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward io  a  very  able  speech,  by  his  learned 
Friend  Sir  William  Follett;  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  who    had  maturely  considered 
the  subject,  as  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  other  Hoose  on  the  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  also  in  a  moat  able 
manner  supported  the  Bill.     No  measure 
of  a  Government  could  have  been  more 
warmly  supported  or  panegyrised  than  this 
measure  was  when  it  was  tirst  introduced. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  used  to 
ask  why  did  not  the  then  Government 
carry  this  and  other  measures  through 
that  House?    He  could  only  say,  that, 
unfortunately,  a  great  desite  existed  on 
the  part  of  some  parties  to  act  io  socii 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  say  that  tbe 
Government  had  not  power  to  carry  mea« 
sures  which  they  deemed  beneficial.    Bot 
the  Government  which  succeeded  tbeai  in 
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DflBce  did  possess  thai  power;  why  then; 
K«  would  asky  did  they  not  carry  this  Bill? 
That  Bill  was  founded  on  the  plan  of  the 
Bccleslastical  Oommissioners,  and  which 
was   so    inach  praised  by  his  noble  and 
learned   Friend  in   1836— this   Bill   was 
brought   forward  by  the  present  Qovern* 
tnent  last  tear,  and  he  should  like  to  have 
some    explanation  why  the  Qoremment 
chose    to   abandon  altogether  the  great 
priDciples  contained  in  it.     His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  made,  in  1836,  a  remark 
upon    the   then    Government    which,  as 
regarded   them,  was  wholly  misapplied, 
hut  which  was,  with  respect  to  the  present 
occasion,  strikingly  appropriate.  He  said, 
that  the  measures  which  they  themselves 
recommended  and  preparecl,  they,  without 
the  least  regard  to  what  they  had  previ- 
ously said,  tamely  abandoned  at  the  dic- 
tation of  any  section  of  their  supporters. 
That  was  what  had  been  said  with  refer. 
ence  to  the  late  Qovemment ;  and,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  curiously  applicable  to  tne 
present.    There  was  much  mystery  in  this 
transaction,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up 
hy  an  explanation  from  some  Member  of 
the  Qovemment. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  opinion  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, he  had  taken  care  that  night 
not  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  what  course  he  might  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  Ijord  Chancellor  said,  be  rose  for 

the  purpose  of   meeting   the    challenge 

which  ms  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 

thrown    down.       He    had    asj^ed    what 

were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Go* 

vemment  to  depart  from   their  original 

plan?    Did  his  noUe  and  learned  Friend 

suppose  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did 

not  concur  in  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of 

the  Bill  introduoed  into  the  House  of 

Commons  last  year?     He  oould  assure  his 

noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he  was 

cntirelv  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  had 

dHfered  from  his  Colleagues  as  to  that 

nMaMra.   Nothing  that  he  had  said,  eonld^ 

for  s  moment,  warrant  such  an  assumption. 

He,  la  oonmon  with  the  rest  of  the  Cahi* 

net,  hsd  anxiously  wished  to  earry  into 

eAet  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Ecdesiasti- 

csl  Commissioners.     His  noUe  and  learned 

Friend  now    asked,  why    abandon    that 

raesnire,   and   substitute    another,    from 

whidi  tkt  bast  parts  of  the  measure  of  last 

ym  wme  emitted?    Neither  of  bis  noble 


and  learned  Friends  had  exercised  their 
usual  industry,  when  they  made  complaints 
of  this  nature ;  for  if  they  had  looked  to 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  other 
House  last  Session,  they  would  have  seen 
ample  reasons  to  induce  the  Government  to 
pursue  the  course  which  they  had  now  tdken  • 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  certainly 
carried  by  a  majority,  after  a  bng  and 
warm  debate,  but  it  was  obvious  to  every 
Member  of  that  House,  from  the  tone  that 
prevailed,  that  the  Bill  oould  not  he  carried 
to  a  third  reading  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
then  was.  The  BUI  was  materially  altered  in 
Committee  and  assumed  an  entirely  new 
form,and  it  was  apparent  to  the  (Qovemment 
that  it  could  only  be  carried  in  that  new 
form.  The  question  then  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  was,  whether  the 
entire  measure  should   be   abandoned,  or 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  carried  in  its 
altered  shape,  for  some  of  the  provisions 
still  left  in  it  were  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.    The  Government    determined    to 
adopt  the  latter  course,  and  the  present 
Bill  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  as  it  passed  through  Committee  in 
the  other  House  last  year.     This  was  the 
history  of  the  Bill  in  the  last  Session ;  and 
he  believed  that  if  a  Bill  embodying  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  Eodesiastiiml  Com- 
missionen  passed  that  House  without  de- 
lay, and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  other 
House,  the  same  course  would  be  pursued 
with  it  as  was  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  if  it  was  not  thrown  out 
altogether.     He  repeated,  then,  that  the 
Bill  now  under  consideratbn  was  essentially 
the  Bill  which  went  through  the  Committee 
of  the  other  House  last  Session.    If  he 
believed  that  thev  could  pass  the  large 
measure  through  tnat  House,  and  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  not  carry  it    ' 
through   the  other  House*  he  conceived 
that  it  was  wise  and  prudent  not  to  attempt 
that  which    the  experience  of   the  past 
riiowed  oould  not  be  done.     He  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
was,  to  introduce  a  measure,  not  going 
to  the  MCtent  that  he  could  wish,  but  going 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  calculate 
upon  its  success,  and  which  would  still  be 
productive  of  much  good.    If  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  thought  that  he  could  carry 
such  a  KU  through  the  other  House,  let 
him  try  and  persuade  the  House  in  Com« 
mittee  to  make  such  alterations  as  would 
effect  the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
Uuthe  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  satisfied 
tliftt  his  noble  and  Learned  Friend  could 
«X2 
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not  fucoeed;  he«  therefore^  must  rest  con- 
tent to  confine  himself  to  that  measure  of 
good  which  was  contained  in  this  Bill. 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  course 
taken  hy  the  Government  with  respect  to 
this  Bill,  and  in  respect  to  which  every 
Memher  of  the  Cabinet  fully  and  entirely 
concurred.  They  one  and  all  were  con- 
vinced that  the  Bill  should  be  brought 
forward  in  its  reduced  shape«  because  they 
were  satisfied  it  could  be  productive  of 
great  good,  and  because  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  carry  a  measure  which 
went  so  far  as  the  former  Bill.  As  for 
expressing  an  approval  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts,  and  as  for  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  both  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
had  entirely  misapprehended,  he  would  not 
say  misrepresented^  what  had  fallen  from 
him;  for  at  the  commencement  of  his 
observations,  in  rising  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  he  distinctly  and  un- 
equivc^ally  stated  that  he  greatly  preferred 
the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  present  Bill,  he 
might  add,  was  founded  on  a  Bill  which 
was  introduced  into  the  other  House  in 
1813,  by  Lord  StoweU  (then  Sir  William 
Scott),  and  he  never  should  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  adopted  a  Bill 
on  such  a  subject  on  the  high  authority  of  an 
individual,  so  eminent  and  learned  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  He  now  thought  that  he  had 
given  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and  had  shown 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  which  had  so  harshly  been 
brought  against  him. 

Amendment  negatived.  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Threb-and-a-Halt  Per  Cents. 
Bill.]  The  Duke  of  Bucclengh,  in  refer- 
ence to  some  observations  which  had  on  a 
former  occasion  fallen  from  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite,  respecting  the 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents.,  wished  to 
say  that  in  the  year  1834,  when  a 
similar  proceeding  was  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Four  per  Cents.,  notice  was 
pven  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  May ;  on  the  9th  the  House  went 
into  Committee,  so  that  the  Bill  was  not 
even  brought  in  until  after  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  holders  of  Stock  ;  the  time 
given  to  them  being  the  interval  between 
the  8th  and  the  28th  of  May.  On  the 
12th  the  resolutions  were  reported,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  12th  of  June  that  the 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  though  the 


period  for  expressing  dissent  had 
on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  month.  Oa 
the  16th  of  June  the  Bill  was  read  a  aecoad 
time ;  on  the  19lh  it  was  Comaittted ;  oa 
the  20th  the  Report  was  received ;  on  the 
25th  it  was  read  a  third  time ;  on  the  9cl 
of  July  it  was  returned  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of 
that  month  that  it  received  the  Roytl 
Assent.  The  dissentients  respecting  tise 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  up  to  the 
present  time,  were  to  an  amoont  ridica- 
lously  small. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  those  who  db- 
seoted,  could  not  enter  their  names  tiU  a 
book  was  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  tlie 
Bank  could  not  open  such  a  volame  tiii 
the  Bill  became  law.  The  Resolotionsaf 
the  House  of  Commons  had  not  the  force 
of  law,  and  no  precedent  could  jastiff 
such  irregularity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  case  and  the  ease  of 
1834  was  just  this:  that  in  this  case,ia 
all  probability,  the  Royal  Assent  would  be 
given  to  this  Bill  to-morrow,  and  then  then 
would  be  time  between  to-morrow  aod 
Saturday  to  give  the  dissent  legalJy,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
In  1834  the  Act  did  not  pass  ull  three 
weeks  after  the  period  when  the  legal  dis- 
sent could  be  given. 

House  Adjourned. 
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MiinTTM.]     Nsw  Warr.  —  For  Chrtatdnncli,  v.  R^ 

Hon.  Sir  O.  «.  Row,  aoc  Stewuddiip  of  Masar  if 

NorthstoKl. 
Bills.    PHvate.—!'-  TafflUUwars  Diocmll  Poite. 
ReporteiL  •^Yatk  and  SoutMrough   Raihny; 

BurtoD  Inclonire. 
3*-  and  pMsed  t— Roehdale  Gtft  i 

Railway;  Great  Western  RaUway. 
Pxrmoirs  PuaBMTan.     By  Mr.  Wyae^  ftom  the  hapA 

Natkmal  Repeal  Aaodation,  for  Inquiry  into  tfec  Stett 

PnMeeuCionB.~By  Mr.  J.  A.  SmiOi,  ftom  LaiUi.  te  B»> 

duction  of  Duty  on  Tea. 

State  Prosecution  (laELAirD).]^ 
Mr.  fVyse  presented  the  petition,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  Tuesday,  from  the 
Members  of  the  Repeal  Association  of 
Ireland,  and  others,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  late.  State  Proseco- 
tioo  had  been  conducted,  and  praying 
that  an  immediate  inquiry  might  be 
granted,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  peti- 
tioners to  establish  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations contained  therein.  He  could  state 
with  truth,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  peti* 
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-  lion  in  retpecl  to  the  numbers  who  bad 
'<  Binned  it»  to  the  wrong  complained  of,  or 
^'  tbe  period  at  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  HoQse.    It  had  received  in  the  short 
1:  ioterval  of  three  weeks,  not  less   than 
1    82 1 ,334  signatures ;  nor  were  these  names 
:    collected  at  hazard,  but  on  the  contrary, 
receiTed  with  all  due  precaution  to  verify 
;    their   authenticity,  and  to  preclude,   as 
T    moch   as  possible,  all  chance  of  fraud  ; 
be  coald  speak  with  certainty  on  this  sub- 
1    ject :  he  was  in  possession  of  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  number  of  petitioners  sent 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  divided 
into    counties,  and    each   county  again 
divided  into  parishes.    It  appeared  from 
that  analysis  that  every  portion  of  the 
country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  had 
concurred.    The  north,  indeed,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  might  be  considered, 
if  anything,  more  zealous  than  the  south. 
Monaghan  had  contributed  20,329 ;  Down, 
22,525;  DoDegal,20,041;  Antrim,  26,4 10; 
Cavao,  47,340 ;  while  Clare  had  sent  in 
9,648;  Kilkenny,  12,327;  Kerry,  12,880; 
Meath,  23,755 ;  Gsl way,  36,395;  Dublin, 
39»799.    This  was  evidence  that  it  was 
not  a  local  movement ;  and  he  might,  with 
equal  truth  infer,  it  was  not  one  of  party 
or  sect.    Nor  was  less  diversity  observable 
in  the  several  classes  who  had  pressed 
forward.      The  names  comprehended  all 
classes    as    well    as    persuasions.     The 
names  of   the   Catholic    hierarchy    and 
clergy  were  to  be  seen  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  principal  inhabitants^  mer- 
chants, and  traders  of  each  place.    The 
following  Corporate  bodies  had  also  signed 
it :— The   Lord    Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  Dublin  ;  the  Mayor 
and  twenty-nine  Members  of  tbe  Corpo- 
ration of  Cork;  the  Mayor,  and  fifteen 
Aldermen,  and  Town  Council  of  Sligo; 
tbe  Mayor,  and  twenty -four  Aldermen, 
and  Town    Council    of  Kilkenny;  the 
Chairman,  and  twenty-four  Commissioners 
of  liOngford ;  the  Chairman  and  seven 
Commissioners  of  Armagh  ;   the  Chair- 
BBSD,  and  fifteen  Commissioners  of  Dun- 
dslk;  by  fifteen  Commissioners  of  Gal- 
way,  the  Chairman,  and  fifteen  Commis- 
sioners of  Kells ;  by  ten  of  the  Commis- 
siooers,  and  by  the  Clergy,  and  Poor  Law 
Guardians  of  Mallow ;   the  Mayor,  and 
twenty-four  of  the  Aldermen,  and  Town 
CooDcillors,  and  Burgesses  of  Clonmel ; 
by  nine  of  the  Commissioners  of  Kinsale; 
and  by  the  Chairman  and  eighteen  Com- 
puiiioaers  of  New  Ross.    Ef ery  precau- 


tion, as  had  already  been  stated,  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  unauthorised  and 
fictitious  signatures.  Each  person  signing 
was  required  to  add  his  place  of  residence. 
Every  care  was  taken  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  petition  should  be  ex- 
plained fully  before  the  parties  were 
allowed  to  sign,  and  that  no  name 
should  be  permitted  to  be  aflSxed  without 
the  fullest  consent  of  each  individual. 
He  did  not  believe  there  had  ever  come 
from  Ireland  a  Petition  where  more  scru- 
pulous accuracy  had  been  sought  and  ob* 
served.  He  was  quite  sure  there  had  never 
appeared  before  that  House  from  Ireland 
a  Petition  signed  by  a  greater  number. 
He  now  tamed  to  the  Petition  itself,  and 
though  he  was  debarred  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  House  from  reading  it^  and 
going  into  any  discussion  on  its  details, 
and  though  he  had  determined  to  bring 
later  the  whole  matter  by  a  substantive 
Motion  before  the  House,  he  could  not 
pass  by  so  momentous  a  document  with, 
out  slightly  referring  to  its  several  allega- 
tions. The  Petitioners  refer  to  the  meet- 
ings held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  to 
exercise  their  equal  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  they  considered  preju- 
dicial to  their  interests;  that  although 
several  millions  of  people  attended  those 
meetings,  and  no  breach  of  the  peace  oc- 
curred ;  that  although  those  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  for  several  months,  no 
declaration  of  their  illegality  by  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Government  to  suppress  them, 
had  been  made  until  the  8th  bf  October, 
when  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  had  been 
announced,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
Government  interfered  to  prevent  that 
meeting,  the  Petitioners  complained  of  as 
being  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
rights]of  the  people.  They  then  referred  to 
the  late  State  trials,  and  complained  that 
the  most  unjustifiablemeanshad  been  resort- 
ed to  by  the  lawoflicersof  the  Crown  to  pro- 
cure a  conviction.  They  complained  of  the 
striking  out  the  names  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  panel,  and  of  the  statement  of 
the  Attorney-General,  that  if  the  Bill  against 
the  traversers  were  found  *'  the  would  un- 
dertake to  establish  the  existence  of  as 
wicked  and  foul  a  conspiracy  as  ever  ex- 
isted in  this  Empire."  This  they  alleged 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  against  the 
traversers.    That  statement,  howefer,  tbQ 
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Attoraey-General  had  failed  to  prove. 
They  also  complained  of  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Jastice  to  the  Jury,  as  being 
partial  against  the  traversers,  and  they 
further  declared  that  if  an  inquiry  were 
granted,  they  would  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  Chief  Justice  had  invaded  the 
province  of  the  JUry,  by  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fact,  while  m  doing  so 
he  suppressed  every  thing  that  was  fovour- 
able  to  the  traversers^-and  that  all  the 
circurofttances  connected  with  those  pro- 
ceedings were  calculated,  and  had  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  great  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  freland-^^that  they  in- 
fringed the  right  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the 
right  of  meeting  to  petition  Parliament 
-—and  they  prayed  that  an  immediate 
inquiry  might  be  granted  with  a  view  of 
enabling  them  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  Petition.  This 
was  not  a  mere  Petition  to  this  House— 
an  ordinary  complaint  of  grievance ;  but 
a  solemn  remonstrance — a  dignified  but 
determined  protest,  in  respectful  but  not 
less  firm  language,  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, against  what  they  considered  the 
greatest  wrong  which  could  be  inflicted 
— the  greatest  injury  which  could  be  aimed 
at  the  liberties  of  a  country.  With  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  he  should 
not  now  break  through  the  regulations  of 
the  House  by  referring  to  them ;  indeed  it 
was  needless ;  they  were  present  to  every 
man's  mind.  He  trusted,  however,  he  had 
said  enough  to  Justify  the  intention  then 
expressed,  that,  on  an  early  day,  he  would 
move  ibr  a 'Committee  to  take  the  charees 
of  the  Petition  into  consideration.  He 
moved  that  the  Petition  l>e  brought  up. 
Petition  brought  up,  read,  and  laid  on 
the  Table. 

West  India  iMMiotiATtOK.]  Mr.  Fer- 
non  Smith,  understanding  from  the  papers 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  that  in- 
quiries had  been  instituted  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governors  of  Trinidad,  Ja* 
maica  and  Guiana,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
adviseable  to  relax  the  rule  which  prevailed 
of  only  admitting  a  proportion  of  women, 
amounting  to  One-third,  in  any  Immigra- 
tion which  might  take  place  into  those 
Colonies ;  and  also  understanding  that 
answers  had  been  received  favours^le  to 
such  relaxation  from  the  Governors  of  the 
CotonieSy  winhed  to  know  whether  the  noUe 
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Lord  had  acted  upon  the  infisnaatioD  tkc 
obtained  ? 

Lord  Stofdtf^  replied*  that  in  eoia. 
quenoe  of  eommuDscaliotis  fran  Sinn 
Leone  stating  that  gfBat  difficukj  hadn- 
suited  from  the  reatrictioii  alladed  to,  t 
prevailing  upon  awn  wbo  wen  dcsifoiiE 
immigrating  to  West  India  C}o!oniestof.  j 
thither,  he  had  written  to  the  Qvfmm 
of  Jamaica,  Trinidad^  and  GhiiaBa,  toi- 
qatre  whether,  ia  their  opinion,  a  Rb& 
tion  of  the  rule  u  to  the  pioportioB  of  tts 
men  to  be  admitted,  would  be  adrisssW. 
Their  answers  had  only  been  rttcived  fosr 
or  five  days  ago :  and,  althoogh  the  pipes 
containing  them  had  been  imnediatciy  he 
befot«  the  House,  no  acltial  steps  hidje 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  (Im  inlofat- 
tioQ  commanioated  in  them. 

iMPoar  Dt7Ti£9/]    Mr.  Emarticmh 
move  the  following  Msolotioiis:— 


^  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
ance  and  extension  of  the  Trade  of  this  amaaj, 
that  those  duties  be  repealed  whidi  pr^  k 
the  raw  materials  of  manulactare,  espedilir 
the  raw  materials  of  the  woollen  and  cottn 
trade.    That  it  is  expedient  also  tiist  ttes 
Duties  be  greatly  reduced  whkk  pits  « 
articles  of  interchange  in    return  for  og 
manufactures,  especially  such  articles  of  i» 
terehange  as,   at  the  same    time,    coocen 
the  subsistence  of  the  people;    beiog  (be- 
sides corn,  '(which  is  the  suoject  of  superiv 
and  separate  consideration)  such  srtkh^ 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  butter,  and  dwct- 
That  it  is  expedient  that  those  Daties  alnbe 
greatly  reduced  which,  by  their  aoiottoi,  ««- 
courage  smuggling;  beiog  at  once  1010"^ 
to  the  revenue  and  dauBerous  to  the  monittf 
of  the  country ;  such  as  the  Duties  on  tobaco. 
silk  goods,  and  foreign  spirits.  That  vhaterer 
temporary  deficiency  of  revenue  be  csum^  V 
such  reduction,  ought,  until  the  revenue  itguB 
its  former  amount,  to  be  sustained  by  the  {x^ 
perty,  and  not  by  the  trade  and  lahoor  oftk 
country." 

He  conceived  that  there  tvere  wwj  ^ 
vantages  attending  the  bringing  ^^ 
ward  and  promoting  the  discmsiM  <h 
commercial  measures  of  a  general  m- 
ture.  Public  opinion  on  iucfa  ocea- 
rions  cast  its  shadow  befoie,  wo  •^ 
which  an  individual  Member  1^  (he  Hove 
advocated  as  expreasive  of  poUic  opiaioa 
might  hereafter  become  the  suhj^ct  a 
Parliamentary  legislatmn.  It  was  *w 
that  conviction  that  he  brought  h(^ 
his  Motion.  He  aesked  the  Hwn^ 
consent  to  the  propoaltion  of  leeotaf 
dntiea  whidi  pressed  opoo  tl^nvB**^ 
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rimi    of    manafaclvres.    In  doing  to,  be 
asked  thtm  to  stnotion  a  principle  already 
introflhiced  by  tbe  right  non.  Gentleman, 
tbe    First  Lord  of  the  Treasiirj,  but  he 
asked    lliem  to  carry  it  further.    It  was 
g^enerally  admitted  to  be  impolitic  to  tax 
the  raer  elements  of  our  mannfeiotores,  but 
if  there  be  any  time  at  which  it  was  most 
impolitic,  it  was  in  a  time  of  peaoe,  and  at 
the  saume  time  of  national  difllculty.    Our 
cotton  manufketurcrs  had  to  resist  a  eom- 
petitioa  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  trade.  Whether  we  looked  to  Ame- 
Tica,  to  Germany,  or  to  France,  we  found 
that  our  mannfeotnring  prosperity  was  in 
danger}  and  he  therefore  thought,  that 
evaD  on  that  ground  alone,  the  House  was 
bound   to  reduee  the  duties  on  the  raw 
material  of  nanofactures.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  such  a  step  was  particularly 
politic   ia  time  of  peace,  because  then 
pricee   necessarily  became  low;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  prices  of  raw  material 
fell,   the  proportion  of  dutv  to  the  cost 
price  of  production  increased.  Low*priced 
cotton  was  also  extensirely  used,  to  the 
duties  upon  which  tbe   same  argument 
would  apply.  Much  of  the  wool  also  used 
now  was  low-priced   wool,  coming  from 
tbe  banks  of  the  Plate.    A  similar  sort  of 
wool  was  alio  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  as  such  commodities  came 
to  be  paore  |;enerally  in  use^  the  duty 
iipon  theoi  was  more  severely  felt  than 
when  it  fell  npoo  the  high-priced  German 
wop),    The  Qopsequeocc  was,  that  the 
wools  of  $Ottth  America  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  j^nerally  exported,  to  be 
manafactured  tn  other  countries,  and  thus 
to  eorich  foreign  manufacturers.  He  con- 
ceited, then,  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
colliag  upon  them  to  repeal  the  duties 
aifeciiagthe  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
tures.  This  was  the  first  part  of  hia  pro- 
poiilien,  aad  he  maiotaioed»  that  by  tbe 
rspetl  of  those  duties,  they  would  add  to 
the  (inployment  of  the  people.  He  wished, 
too,  to  increase  their  means  of  suhsiatenoe, 
and  with  this  view  he  called  upon  the 
Hoase  to  extend  our  commerce  in  tea, 
lagsr,  aad  coflbt,  and  also  in  bacon, 
cheeMi  and  butter.     These    might  b« 
ealled  (be  household  articles  of  commerce 
sad  (bcT    were   unquestionably  of   the 

Cteit  importance  to  tbe  poor,  America 
abstained  from  lerying  duties  on  the 
articles  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  he  asked 
tiie  House  to  foUow  the  example  tbos  set 
ts  it.  Bcty  basidesy  ne  ware  now  aati* 


oipating  an  extension  in  our  trade  witb 
China ;  but  no  such  anticipations  could  be 
reabsed  if  they  did  not  enable  tbe  Chinese 
togifc  us  something  in  retnrn  for  oar  ma« 
nnfactures.  We  must,  if  we  increased  the 
sale  of  oor  manufactures  in  China,  take 
an  increased  quantity  of  some  article  in 
return  from  them,  and  that  article  mast 
he  tea.  The  consumption  of  tea  in  this 
oountry  had  remarkably  increased  of  late 
years,  and  so  bad  that  of  coffee  and  su^r. 
These  articles  had  become  of  more  im- 
portanee  to  the  people  than  they  bad  ever 
been,  for  they  bad  acquired  those  habiu 
of  temperanee  which  were  so  honourable 
to  them,  but  so  unknown  to  their  fore- 
fathers.  Taking  the  whole  amount  of  tea 
consumed  in  this  country  at  40,000,000lbs., 
about  32,000,0001ba.  consisted  of  that  sort 
oalled  Congou,  which  wasprincipsUy  con« 
sumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  and,  there- 
fore, a  reduction  in  the  duties  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor.  The  piesent  duty 
was  2t.  Id.  per  lb.  upon  tea  of  all  sorts,, 
and  of  course  it  pressed  with  greater  seve- 
rity  upon  the  more  coarse  than  upon  the 
liner  qualities  of  tea  consumed  by  tlie  rksh. 
When  the  tea  duties  were  altered,  upon 
tbe  opening  of  the  Chinese  trade,  a  dis^ 
criminating  rate  of  duty,  favourable  to  the 
import  of  the  teas  consumed  by  the  poor, 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced.  It  was 
proposed  to  divide  the  classes  of  tea  im- 
ported into  three  sorts,  to  be  charged  re- 
spectively with  2s.,  U.  6if.,  and  Is.  per  lb. 
of  duty.  Qreat  difficulty  was  anticipated , 
bower er,  in  judging  of  the  qualities  of  the 
teas ;  and  at  length  an  uniform  duty  was 
auggested,  and  which  was  the  parent  of 
the  present  duty  of  2i.  Id.  Now,  whether 
we  looked  to  the  prospects  of  oar  trade 
in  China,  or  to  the  interests  of  our  own 
poor,  a  reduction  In  the  tea  duties  ap- 
peared equally  just  and  politic.  When 
tbe  duties  on  tea  were  reduced  in  1768, 
the  consumption  was  doubled.  In  1784, 
the  duty  was  Is.,  or  about  67  per  cent. 
Mr.  Pitt  reduced  that  duty,  and  the 
consumption  rose  immediately  from 
5,000,0001bs.to  10,000,000lbs.,  and  in  two 
years  from5,000,000lbs.  to  ]7,000,000lbs. 
By  reducing  the  present  duties  on  tea, 
they  would  be  enabling  the  poor  to  use  not 
only  a  cheaper  but  a  purer  beverage.  He 
would  only  allude  slightly  to  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties,  but  he  would  main- 
tain that  these  duties  were  most  oppres- 
sively felt  by  the  poor  consumers,  and  on 
looking  ofcr  the  annual  ctrculars  printa4 
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with  respect  to  the  trade,  be  foond  ac- 
counts of  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  impurities  mixed  up  with  the  sugar. 
The  lowest-priced  sugars  contained  nearly 
1 0  per  cent .  adulterated  matter.  With  re- 
spect to  coffee  it  was  well  known  that  the 
consumption  had  greatly  increased.  In 
1811  there  was  only  one  coffee-house  in 
London — that  was  to  say,  one  establish- 
ment devoted  to  the  sale  of  that  beverage 
only  —  while  at  present  the  number 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  1801  the  duty  on 
coffee  was  a  very  high  one,  amounting  to 
If.  6d.  per  lb.  '  The  consumption,  then, 
in  this  country  did  not  exceed  one  pound 
per  head  for  all  the  population.  In  1 8 1 1  the 
duty  was  lowered  to  Is.,  and  the  consump- 
tion increased  to  five  pounds  per  head.  As 
long  as  the  duty  remained  at  Is.,  the  con- 
sumption was  stationary;  but  when  the 
former  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.,  he  need 
not  remind  the  House  how  rapidly  the  lat- 
ter increased.  The  case  of  coffee  was,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  instance  of  the  equality 
preserved  between  the  reduction  of  duty 
and  the  increase  of  consumption.  The 
consumption  was  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  duty.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  had,  indeed,  reduced  in  some 
degree,  the  duty  upon  coffee  in  his  Tariff; 
but  although  he  reduced  it  in  amount,  he 
had  not  done  so  in  proportion.  In  fact, 
the  position  of  foreign  coffee  was  rendered 
more  unfavourable  than  before.  Now,  he 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  tea, 
sugar,  and  coffee.  He  might  be  blamed 
for  introducing  so  many  articles  into  one 
proposition  ;  but  he  believed,  that  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  one  of  them, 
the  effect  of  any  reduction  of  duty  on 
another,  would  be  fully  made  up  to  the 
Revenue.  He  had  asked  them  to  remove 
the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  ma« 
nufactures — to  lower  the  duties  upon 
articles  of  subsistence;  and  he  now  asked 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  those  du- 
ties which  had  always  been  held  as  incen- 
tives to  smuggling.  Not  a  day  passed  but 
some  poor  seaman  was  dragged  up  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  charge  of  having  contra- 
band tobacco  in  his  possession.  To  put 
the  trade  upon  something  like  a  fair 
fooling  in  the  article  of  brandy,  the  duty 
ought  to  be  reduced  one-half.  That  this 
was  the  most  expedient  course,  was  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  former  cases,  where 
the  duties  were  reduced,  the  Revenue  in- 
creased. Chcmist7  was  made  sobienricot 


to  smuggling;  and  braody  wasintrodaad 
in  considerable  quaoUties,  in  the  shapeof 
naphtha.  It  would  l>e  a  great  advantage  to 
this  country  if  brandy  was  introduced  ia 
a  larger  quantity,  for  it  was  wasted 
for  many  pharmaceutical  pnrposes.  Mr. 
Httskisson  reduced  the  duty  on  silk  30 
per  cent.od  valorem  ;  but  this  was  too 
high  by  half.  He  caaie  now  to  the  ar- 
ticles of  butter  and  cheese.  On  the  ok 
there  was  a  dutv  of  %0s.  per  cwt,  and  oi 
the  other  one  of  10s.  6€f.  He  coukl  oot 
understand,  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Sir  Robert  Peel)  reduced  the 
duties  on  salt  provisions,  why  be  omitted 
those  two  most  important  articles  to  tbe 
poor.  He  was  afraid  it  was  because  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  found  the  chccK 
interest  too  strong  to  contend  against 
The  indirect  taxation  which  pressed  m 
much  on  industry,  was  owing  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  landed  interest.  Sir  H 
Walpole  gave  the  sanction  of  his  authoritj 
to  this  principle ;  but  in  the  concluding 
years  of  his  Administration,  he  acted  on 
the  views  so  long  maintained  by  the  fn- 
sent  Opposition. 

House  counted  out,  and  Adjooroed  it 
seven  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  22,  1844. 

MmiiTBB.]  Bills.  Pubtte,— Received  the  Bo^  Astni^ 
ComoUdated  Fund  {  S^  per  Cent  Annuitifli;  SiperOoL 
AimuiticB  (lS18)t  GMniDg  TnumcCioni:  Tcuten  of 
Sdioob  (Ireland). 

PHvaie.—l*'  Blythswood  Eitate  (CampbeO^)  i  Capaaa- 
gian,  Hatak,  and  Manoak  Natunliation  i  Rjmiay  b- 
dosure;  Bury  (Huntingdon)  Indonire;  Untpooi  Kc« 
Gai  and  Coke  Company  t  Binningbam  Canal  fiMvp" 
Uon. 

S^  Kibble  Navlgatkm. 

S*-    and  pased  :-iSpaitaU*f  Natnialiatkn  i   Lann^ 

Naturaliaation. 
Pmnoiia  pRmsNVSD.  By  the  Duke  of  Ridunand,  fi«m 
Justiceiof  Roaiand  Cromarty  Shirea,  againit  Repeal  o' 
the  Cora  Lawa.  —  By  the  Duke  of  Ridunond^  and  i^ 
Pradhoe,  from  Brodidteh,  and  leveral  other  plaoo*  ^ 
Protection  to  Agricultural  Interert.  —  Fram  Ckigy^ 
Evediam.  agaivt  Unkm  of  Sect  of  SL  Aapband  Bv- 
gor.^ — From  Debton  hi  Coventry  and  Woroolcr  Gaoi.  is 
favour  of  Creditor!  and  Debtors  BilL— From  Uaomoinlrri 
and  S  other  plaoei,  for  the  EitabUdunent  of  Local  Cotfti. 
—From  Miniatera  and  Elden  at  die  PreOjtKf  d  9^ 
wick  and  Stafford,  agahiat  the  DicMnten'  Chapeb  BiU— 
From  Inhabitants  of  Bermondiey,  complaiaiiv  of  ^ 
Lambeth  Water  Worki  Company.— By  Len!  U&bi 
from  Silk  Hand  Loom  Weaveraof  Lei^,  and  pleos*^ 
Jacent,  for  Inquiry  into  certain  Orleranoei,  andlbr  Rciie& 
—By  the  Marqueaa  of  Clanriearde,  from  InhaUttfO  o^ 
Clare,  County  of  Digby,  Pravhue  of  Nova  Seotii,i>  b> 
vour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  (Irdand).— Bythc  Dnk* 
of  Ridunond  from  Peculiar  of  HareSeM,  for  Exanpt** 
frwn  Ecdealaitlcal  Couiti  BiU. 

Corn  Laws.]    The  Earl  of  Bad^ffr 
was  (Mizioas  tp  notice  a  char|;e  which  M 
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\>eev%    thrown  oat  against  the  manner  in 
^vhioli  a  petition  that  he  bad  recently  pre- 
sent ed  to  the  House,  from  the  County  of 
Somerset,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  had 
beeo  carried.    It  was  said   that  persons 
^ad  been  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
vr otter,  by  whose  means  the  petition  had 
been  carried,  although  the  meeting  had 
been  summoned  for  a  very  different  object. 
It  'was  true  that  many  persons  friendly  to 
the   principles  advocated  by  the  League 
vrere  present,  but  they  were  not  sent  there 
in    the  manner  alleged.     At  the  time  of 
presenting  the  petition  to  which  he  alluded, 
he    had  adverted    to  some  observations 
made  by  a  noble  Lord,  with  reference  to 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League,  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  held  at  York. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  he  alluded,  on 
that  occasion,  to  Lord  Feversham,  as  the 
speaker.    Such,  however,  was    not    the 
fact.    He  referred  to  observations  made 
by  the  £arl  of  Harewood. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  that 
from  what  the  noble  Earl  himself  said,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  at  the  meeting  who  would 
not  have  been  present  if  some  extraordi- 
nary influence  had  not  been  used.  The 
noble  Earl  did  not  deny  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League  were 
present,and  it  was  admitted,  that  by  waiting 
till  the  meeting  grew  thinner,  they  carried 
their  point.  He  believed  that  they  con- 
sidered this  a  great  triumph,  and  he  fan- 
cied that  most  of  their  triumphs  were 
achieved  in  the  same  way.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  they  were  angry,  because  they 
now  discovered' that  the  farmers  had  come 
to  a  determination  to  oppose  their  ma- 
chinations, and  support  the  existing  Corn 
Laws. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuck  hoped  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  make  one  observa- 
tion, as  a  relation  of  his  own  (the  Earl  of 
Harewood)  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
Noble  Earl.  His  noble  relation  had  cer- 
tainly made  a  speech  at  the  York  meeting 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  which  speech  contained  the 
statement,  that  a  farmer  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Corn-Law  League,  had  had 
his  stacks  set  on  fire  the  following  night ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  noble  Earl,  that 
what  his  noble  relation  stated  on  that 
occasion,  he  stated  as  a  fact  that  had 
appeared  in  a  newspaper. 
The  Earl  of  Rodmr  said|  that  on  re^ 


ing  the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl, 
as  given  in  the  Leeds  Mercury^  in  which 
paper  some  commentaries  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  expressions  used  by  the 
noble  Earl,  he  wrote  to  the  noble  Earl  to 
ascertain  whether  the  statement  was  accu- 
rate, and  he  received  a  note  from  him 
signifying  that  the  report  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury  of  what  he  had  said  was  correct. 
Now  there  was  a  direct  accusation  made 
in  those  expressions,  against  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  intimating  that  their 
proceedings  led  to  incendiarism. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  could  not  avoid  re- 
marking that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
attacked  the  Aristocracy,  not  in  measured 
language,  but  with  considerable  bitterness 
of  expression,  and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  persons  who  thus  acted, 
should  be  so  thin-skinned  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  strong  language 
when  applied  to  themselves.  It  appeared 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  made  a  state* 
ment,  at  the  York  meeting,  that  a  farmer, 
who  had  spoken  against  the  Anti* Corn- 
Law  League,  had  bad  his  corn-stacks 
burnt  the  following  night,  and  this  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  could  not  endure. 
If  that  party  used  strong  language,  they 
must  expect  strong  language  being  applied 
to  them  in  retaliation. 

Other  petitions  being  presented  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws, 

The  Earl  of  Badnor  rose,  and  begged 
to  offer  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  a  short  time 
ago,  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
who  expressed  his  surprise  that  persons 
who  had  themselves  made  attacks,  should 
be  so  thin-skinned  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  attacked  in  their  turn.  If  the 
Corn-Law  League  had  sinned,  they  had 
not  been  without  imitators ;  but  he  (Lord 
Radnor)  was  not  aware  that  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League  had  been  guilty  of 
making  such  attacks  as  those  alluded  to. 
The  noble^Earl  said,  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Harewood)  had  stated  a  fact,  but 
be  denied  that  it  was  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  had  incited  parties  to  incendiarism. 
Now  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  had,  as  he 
had  before  said,  called  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  the  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper  in  which  the  meeting  was  reported, 
and  the  noble  Earl  admitted  that  it  was 
correct.  With  regard  to  the  Anti-Cora^ 
Law  League  not  being  able  to  bear  remarka 
i  OH  iheir  proceedings,  he  begged  to  lemind 
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BoUe  Loicit  Ihftt  (bit  wm  not  the  only 
Isnf nafe  of  the  kind  that  had  been  used 
towards  tbem.  Among  other  things  said 
of  tbem,  a  Gentleman  who  for  many  years 
bad  represented  theCooBty  of  UncolB,said 
that  if  the  Anti«»Gorn«>Law  Leagne  came 
into  Lincoln  again,  it  was  likely  they  would 
be  thrown  over  the  bridge  into  the  rirer. 

The  Duke  of  Bmodsuck  obsenred,  that 
the  Earl  of  Haiewood  admitted  that  the 
newspaper  report  of  what  he  had  said  was 
oorrect,  but  hedkl  not  admit  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  in  a  newspaper  article ;  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  impute,  nor  did  he 
intend  to  impute  to  the  League,  that  they 
incited  to  inoendiarism. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  that  the  words 
of  the  noble  Earl  wen—'*  There  are  other 
views  in  the  Anti-Goni'Law  League  agiu- 
tion«  than  those  which  meet  the  eye  of 
the  public.  What  happened  to  a  farmer 
the  other  day  in  Lincolnshire,  or  Norfolk, 
I  forget  trhicfa  ?  He  attended  a  sseettag, 
and  openly  stated  his  opinions  against  the 
Aati*Corn«Uiw  League.  His  stacks  And 
bis  crops  were  burnt  that  night."  If  that 
did  not  mean  bb  inference  that  the  League 
indtad  tn  inoeadtarismf  he  did  not  know 
what  it  flseauL 

Lord  WkarticUfh  said,  upon  the  face 
of  the  noble  EarFs  own  report  of  the 
words  need,  there  was  no  such  charge. 
Two  separate  facte  were  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Badnor  :  Tes;  but  the  one 
fsUowe  immediately  on  the  other. 

Lord  Bemmumi  said,  he  wu  present  at 
the  tMBc  the  noble  Earl  made  the  speech, 
and  ha  cooki  dietuictly  etate,  that  no  idea 
wna  raised,  among  thoee  on  the  platform, 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Earl  to  make  sncfa  a  charge  against  the 
League.  The  noble  Earl  alluded  to  the 
violent  langnage  uaad  at  the  League  meet- 
ings, and  to  ti^  fact  of  the  stacks  being 
buret,  but  be  never  imf^ied  that  there  was 
any  iatentmn  on  tba  part  of  the  League 
to  iocke  ineeodiarism. 

The  Marquis  of  Normomlf^  aaid,  he  was 
neither  an  Anti*CorBoLaw  Leaguer,  nor 
an  anti^nti,  but  he  mast  exprem  hie 
regeet  that  a  noble  Barl,  not  eo  aocustomed 
to  pabUc  speaking  as  the  woble  Lord 
(Beaumont)  was,  sboald  bava  suted  two 
faeu  in  each  close  aneeession,  as  Id  lead 
to  the  inference  imputed  lo  htm. 

The  Dake  of  Rickmami  entertained  no 
doubt  wbalevur,  that  Lord  fiarewood  was 
mai  aware  that  the  Hooee  of  Lords  was  to 
bauMdeaooirtof  apiPial,  to 


{LORDtl}  Weaners.  IM  , 

speech  that  he  had  made  in  the  City  if 
York.  He(theDukeof  RiehaEiood)hopd 
that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Radnor) uodi 
recommend  the  Anti-Com-Law  Lngeta  | 
be  more  guarded  in  tbeir  expraatinni  tkw 
they  had  hitherto  been.  Hia  noUe  Frimd 
had  sUied  that  an  hojt*  Oentlemsa  it 
Lincoln  had  recomaMsded  chat  if  any  of 
the  Anti<Com-Law  League  ahould  sppwf 
in  that  City,  that  they  ahoald  be  tkiovB 
over  the  brklge ;  now,  if  the  bon.  Geotk- 
men  to  whom  allusion  had  baen  thus  made. 
had  said  so,  all  that  he  <tbe  Duke  of 
Richmond)  could  say  waa,  thai  he  sroski 
reoomasend  them  not  to  go. 


Lord 


aPeti- 
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lose,  jNirsuant  to  notice,  to  ^ 
tion  from  5,000  tnhabitaata  of  Lmgli,  is 
Lanoashire,  pnijrtng  for  a    CooHBttsee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Uaodioaa 
Weavan.    The  noble  Lord  aCe*ad^  that  tie 
statementoof  the  Petitioners  lelatad  chic% 
to  low  wages,  uojust  abatemeoti^  and  the 
went  of  amplofment.    They  oovpUDed 
also  that  the  Arbitiation  Act  sraa  not  pro< 
perly  carried  out*    The  noUa  Loiyl  W« 
number  of  papers  for  the  pnrposo  of  show- 
ing that  the  Silk  Weavers  wore  mileest  to 
unjust  aheteweots  of  wages,  and  tfuit  tka 
law,  as  at  present  aaisting«  wee  not  snfi- 
cient  to  protect  tbe  workinefr-^astifle  he- 
ing  oeitber  §p  speedy  nor  so  eoqpomi4^1  « 
it  ought  to  be.  TbepetiUonei:^liaobs^rva4» 
came  befpre  theu:  lerdsbips  with  a  stst^ 
meat  of  grievances,  which,  looking  to  the 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  distriptib  to 
the  state  of  the  markets  in  those  distrifits, 
and  to  other   circumstances,   vpuU,  ^ 
tboughty  ju9tif7  the  Goyemment  in  hoU- 
ing  out  some  indication,  however  sUght,  of 
an  intention  to  take  their  case  into  consider- 
ation, with  a  view  to  remedy  those  grief- 
ances.    As  he  understood  the  noUe  Earl 
opposite  intended  to  make  a  statement  in 
reference  to  the  petition,   he  would  eot 
move  for  a  Committee.    He  would  ool/ 
assure  the  noble  Earl  be  had  every  reBSim 
to  believe  that  tfae  allegations  of  die  ped- 
doners  could  be  disdnctly  proved.    The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  presenting  lk 
Petition,  in  whidi  the  pedtioners  prsjreit 
for  some  legidadve  enactments  to  prsleet 
tbem  from  the  unjust  encroacbmeats  of 
unprincif^ed  masters,  for  the  estabUshnent 
oi  a  board  of  trade,  eoatposed  of  muun 
and  werkmen,  and  for  a  Committee  to  iB- 
quire  into  die  system  el  cmel  and  uajuit 
abatements  of  whicb  they  conspbdaed. 
Ihe  Eaij  of  DaUmtk  was  ^  tbe 
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noUe  Loid  did  nofc  intend  to  moTe  for  a 
Coaimitlee»  at  he  (Lord  Dalhousie)  should 
liATe  fdt  it  an  vngradousUak  to  attempt  to 
persuade  their  Lordshipt  from  granting  it 
skM  it  would  have  heen  hia  duty  to  do* 
But  tlie  owe  of  the  Handkom  Silk  Weavers 
bad  so  frequently  heen  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry before  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
and  more  particularly  by  a  Commission 
i¥hooe  labours  extended  over  three  years, 
their  distress  was  so  well  known*  and  the 
result  of  those  inquiries  had  proved   so 
clearly  that  the  romedies  which  the  parties 
themselves  had  looked  for  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  l^islative  power,  that  to  attempt 
now  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
nuttee  would  only  excite  and  encourage 
hopes  which,  ending,  as  they  inevitably  and 
unfortunately   must,    in   disappointment, 
would  only  aggravate  the  distress  and  in- 
<nrease  the  difficulties  which  the  Handloom 
Weaven  were  from  time  to  time  unhappily 
inf^lved  hu      The  noble  Lord  did  not 
enter  into  any  general  statement  of  their 
case,  but  restticted  Mnndf  to  nie  point,  as 
stated  by  the  petitumers  in  their  memorial, 
of  those  abatements  of  wages  which  they 
alleged  to  be  Unjustly  made  by  masters  in 
the  oppressi  va  exerdss  of  their  power ;  and 
he  was  not  indined  to  <&puto  any  of  the 
staSeiiients  ssade  by  the  noUeLoid  on  that 
poial    He  believed  that   documenu   at 
present  on  their  Lordships'  Table  would 
aflbrd  sulicient  proof  of  the  partial  ex- 
istaneeof  sueh  a  system;  and  ihow*  that 
fdthof^  a  great  number  of  manufactoren 
were  nee  kom  any  chaige  upon  the  sub- 
jeor,  yet  that  there  were  some  who  did 
take  advanttte  of  the  necessities  of  the 
workmen,  and  deduct  an  undue  proportion  | 
of  dieir  wages*  The  matter  was  one  which 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  been  for  some  time  under 
thdr  oonnderadon ;   but,  as   the  House 
mult  be  aware,  it  was  necessaiy  to  proceed 
with  extreme  caution  in  a  law  which  af- 
fected a  trade  scattered  over  the  countijr  as 
tbis   wa%  and  governed   by  regulations 
which  were   as  various  as  the  loadtties 
thsBndves.    It  was  neoessary  gravely  to 
osniidei'  all  the  evidence  l^at  had  been 
coIleGted  upon  tihe  snbject  before  tliey  could 
veatare  to  make  ulterations  in  the  law, 
however  plausible  they  might  be,  so  that  in 
removing  the  grievances  in  one  locality  they ' 
might  not  xaSke  the  matter  worse  in  ano-. 
ther.    He  would  give  no  positive  pledge 
for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  amend  that 
Clsttse  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  adverted  but  he  could  assure  the 


noble  L<nd  that  the  question  would  he  con- 
sidered without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the 
sincerest  denre  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
GovsrauMut  to  remedy  such  imperfections 
as  night  be  found  in  that  Act.  If  after  a 
deliberate  condderatbn  of  the  whole  case 
it  riiould  he  found  that  the  diflkulties  were 
such  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  alteration 
undesirable^  his  noble  Friend  would*  of 
course,  have  notice  to  that  effi»t»  and  it 
would  then  be  open  to  him  to  renew  his 
Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry*  or  adopt 
sudi  other  course  as  he  ml^t  tlunfc  best. 

Lord  Lilford  thanked  the  noble  Earl  for 
hb  assurance  that  the  question  would  be 
anxioudy  oonndered,  particuliuiy  as  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  grievance  of 
abatement  of  wages  in  the  £strict  ftom 
which  the  Petition  emanated. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhoutk  wished  to  be 
perfectly  accurate  in  his  statement.  He 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  grisfsnoe  of 
abatement  of  wages';  but  he  did  not  say 
that  it  existed  in  the  particular  place  al- 
luded to,  because  Ae  inquiry  had  not 
been  carried  into  that  particular  plaoe. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUS£  OF  COMMONiB^ 
Friday,  MorcA^,  1844. 

ttiXOTu.]    Bills.     PubOfy-^Reparud^^Jjadeamtltji  Ib* 
Copyzight 


tunliatiaD ;  North  Wales  lUneral  lUUmy  i  Neas  Flib- 
uiui  ItevmlcBuy  nitumt  Society )  Wesvcr  NM^gSF 


S*-  notbaTs  Statute  Xibemrt  Eatten  TTnkm  Hallway ; 
Weweirtle  nd  natftagton  JwwHoft  Railiray  and^Pyve 
Bri^fai  FtoolapaidSoviaShMSiarihvaff  MiBtoislu 
JMtfa.  and  OrantoB  RaUivy ;  Soiilb  EaMsn  HaHmjS 
^~     "    1  UaUway*  (No. «). 


^'    «ad  j 

Wf  Incknuie}   Baiy  Indoravet  I4veijiQQl  New  Q«g 
ndCdke. 

PmnoM  PM0HW9Bb  Vtook  cay  «r  IMUta  StMA 
PMk0t  Gonpany,  KKpeeHb^  Raikoad  OoaryantM.— JB|r 
Colonel  O.  Lmgtaa,  ftom  J^ebtoM  In  WiHon,  and  ly 
IPIaoooat Rofwkk, fiom Ouiliam 'GacA,  agaioft  IhefiBw 
cf  Badwytey  aad  Imdhwey*.  Bj  Iftv  C.  noaaft,  S— i 
Sndbmy  Unioo,  and  tay  Mr.  S.  dawfatd,  Ihan  Bodtdatet 
agnnit  Uie  Poor  Law  Amcndmeot  Act  —  By  Lord  F. 
^gcMoBf  ftm  fiflk  Hflnd  mAm  ^Rtaaveia  -flf  rji^^it^OB^ 
pMniwar  Dtatnn^'-lif  Locd  R.  «i«eraMi^  anm  dMi- 
ter,  and  by  Hr.  T.  Duaopmbe,  Cnom  JWnuy^  uS 
WertnibittaKf  Ibc  Reduotioti  of  tHity  on  TobaH»««-9y 
m,Emtv^  IkoB  Jeiiu08iBig«,«Kfi)id.aaabyab. 
DHby^  ftom  TieAuM^  «piMt  «Bte  ft  Vm  of  St. 
Aflaph  and  Bangor.*-^  Mr.  Vacaulay,  fhnD  Edinbiu;^* 
for  AboUtfihig  ReBglow  Teab  in  IMverritieB  (SeoOni). 
-dly  If  r.  Hope  JMuaoM^itenlte  rattflery  flf  rSiM- 
fHes^Air  AanilianitiBg  the  Coadaion  <d  fichfif iluiMlnw 
(Scoaand).^By  Mr.  Raihleigh,  ftom  J.  H.  NaakwOl,  ftir 
neflonn  in  Wedieid  fhnSeMioD.*-  By  Mr.  T.  1 
ftqm  Ww>ia<ii  iniau-g>»»  laifttDur«riJiri 
iBg«<-ay  Sir  H.  W.  9«s«i»4DaBi  WsMdo^  ia  I 
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«r  MuoldiMl  Rdbim  (Inteid).— By  Mr.  MaeMky,  torn 
EdJBlwigb,  and  Dunbar,  agfilmi  the  Priioiis  (SooUiad) 
BilL— By  Mr.  P.  Borthwiek,  ftom  MaryleboDe.  and  ftom 
WnUam  Robcttif  fbr  Inquby  InCo  tfaa  WotUng  of  the 
Aaatonjr  Act«— By  Mr.  O'OMUieD,  ftam  Newtwinrthwl, 
«gBliiat  CoeKhre  Meiaani  flnr  Iidand.  —By  Mr.  orCaa- 
neO,  from  lAwttfoot,  and  ■eveial  oths  plaoei,  in  fkvoor 
of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  with  Irdand.  —  By  Locd  O. 
SoBBenett  fton  Menhanti  and  othen«  mpeetiiy  Gnniage 
oC  Good!  hy  RaQwaya.— Item  Rom,  complaining  of  the 
Ominiaa  of  Roman  rathoHce  from  tlie  State  Trial  Jury 
(Irelaiid).  —  By  Mr.  (VComeD,  from  the  Loyal  National 
Repeal  Aaoeiatian,  for  Inquiry  hito  the  late  State  Trial 
(Ireland)^— By  Mr.  WilUami  Wynn,  from  Uangwrig,  Ibr 
Emempting  Lime  uiad  at  Manure  ftom  ToU.— By  Vie- 
ooont  Howick,  from  Coal  Ownen,  fbr  Repeal  of  Export 
Duty  on  Coale  from  WarlnnxCh  Harbour.^— By  Sir  R. 
Iqglii,  from  Mcmbcn  of  the  Bath  Church  of  England 
Lay  Amodatioo,  againit  the  Abolition  of  Church  Ratet. 
—By  Mr.  Cowper«  from  J.  M.  Morgan,  fbr  Appropriating 
Wmte  lianda  to  the  benefit  of  the  WorUng  ClaMee^By 
Mr.  CvBHwcO,  from  Rothbory,  Fellon,  and  ShUbottle, 
^gBlnat  any  Altemtian  in  the  Com  Lnra^-By  Mr.  S. 
Ciawlbid,  from  Bnhitree,  Ibr  Withholding  the  Suppliei. 
—By  Sir  J.  Eaethope,  and  Mr.  W.  Pattn,  from  Leioee. 
ter,  and  Pmton,  ^ahMt  Lfanlttay  the  Hoonof  Labour 
toTcn  Honn  in  Faeloiiei.  —  By  Lord  Aahley,  and  Mr. 
Fleldm,  from  97  piaoei,  in  flnrour  of  UmitiBf  the  Houn 
of  Labour  to  Ten  Houn  in  Fadacioi. 

Wrecks  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
Ann.]  Dr*  Bowring  wished  to  inquire 
of  the  right  hoo.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  whether  any  reply  bad 
been  received  from  the  Government  of 
Pekin  in  answer  to  the  application  made 
for  the  punishment  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa  who  ordered  the 
murder  of  the  crews  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
Ann? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  two  vessels 
bad  been  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, and  that  after  the  sailors  had  de* 
fended  themselves  for  a  time,  they  bad 
been  taken  prisoners,  subjected  to  great 
privations,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death, 
— whether  by  the  Chinese  authorities  or 
not  he  did  not  know.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
linger  made  a  representation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  Chinese  Government  view- 
ed the  unfortunate  transaction  with  great 
regret,  and  had  ordered  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  parties  who 
sanctioned  the  murder.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  statement  made  on  the  subject  was 
satisfactory.  The  declaration  of  the  Em- 
peror was  one  quite  becoming  [the  ruler  of 
a  great  country.  The  Proclamation  was 
inserted  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  Pekin  Oazette^  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  seen  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  decree  of  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  British 
subjects  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
death  in  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  was 


sure  that  the  proof  of  a  seme  of  justice 
which  it  displayed  would  be  highly  satis- 
factory to  his  Government.  He  had  seea 
a  translation  of  the  Proclamation,  and  he 
thought  that  a  stronger  desire  to  do  jastiee 
had  never  been  shown  in  a  ciTilized  atats. 
The  Emperor  stated  in  the  Proclaantion 

'<  That  be  bad  been  deceived  by  the  Cbi- 
nese  authorities  of  Formosa,  who  repreeeated 
that  the  Island  bad  been  invaded  by  the  Bntbk 
crews  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
were  taken  and  had  suffered  as  prisooen  ct 
war.  He  had  ordered  the  Govemor-Geoeral 
of  the  district  to  institute  an  iDqairy,  and  ia 
the  result  of  finding  that  the  officers  bad  de> 
ceived  him  and  faUified  their  statements,  be 
bad  ordered  all  those  who  by  their  fiilse  repre- 
sentations had  obtained  a  promotion  of  rank 
to  be  degraded  from  it  and  handed  over  to  tbe 
board  of  punishment" 

The  Emperor  went  on  to  say, 

^  We  cherish  the  Chinese  and  foreignen 
with  equal  beneficence,  and  will  not  allow 
those  who  have  become  amenable  to  panish- 
ment  to  escape  because  they  are  accused  by 
foreigners.  It  is  our  desire  to  act  vrith  strict 
justice  and  impartiality." 

The  culprits  bad  been  disgraced  after 
having  been  convicted  by  the  regular  au- 
thorities ;  and  the  tone  of  the  Proclama- 
tion indicated  a  sincere  intention  to  fiaci- 
litate  intercourse  with  civilized  nattona. 

Ikcevdiart  Fires.]  Colonel  Fox 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  if  he  could  state  any 
steps  which  might  have  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  numeroos  fires 
that  had  occurred  in  Sufiblk  ?  The  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  County 
had  lately,  in  addressing  the  Grand  Jury 
laid, 

"  It  might  be  asked  why  the  rural  police 
had  not  prevented  these  crimes ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose,  that  if  the  rural  police 
were  even  more  numerously  distribotfid  than 
they  were,  they  would  be  enabled  to  prevent 
such  offences ;  nay,  even  if  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  police  were  sent  down  to  Suffolk 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  security  against 
those  outrages;  unless,  indeed,  a  policenaa 
stood  sentry  in  every  homestead  all  night." 

Sir  J.  Graham  deeply  regretted  that  so 
many  fires  had  recently  taken  place  ia 
Suffolk;  and,  unhappily,  of  such  offences 
it  was  too  difficult  to  detect  the  perpetra- 
tors. He  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  send 
down  assistance  from  the  Metropolitan 
Force,  but  as  yet  no  detection  had  taken 
place. 
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Lofd  Hmmiker  only  the  other  night  had 
been  called  up  to  witness  a  dreadful  con- 
fiagration  within   a  few  gunshots  of  the 
house    in  which   he  had   been  sleeping. 
The  Magistrates  and  the  Police  had  adopt* 
ed     every  means   of  detection,    though 
hitherto,  unhappily,  unsuccessfully.  They 
had,   of  course,  communicated  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  from  him  had  re- 
ceived   e?ery   assistance.     He,    himself, 
should  continue  to  afford  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  had  already  done,  all 
the  information  in  his  power  on  this  pain- 
ful subject. 

The  Armt.]  Mr.  Gill  rose  pursuant 
to  notice, 

"  With  a  view  to  obviate  an  erroDeous  im- 
pression prodnced  by  the  statement  of  the 
Secreury  at  War  on  the  12th  instant,  to  call 
tbe  attention  of  the  House  lo  the  detention  of 
Captain  Brewster,  of  the  76th  Regiment,  under 
arrest  for  eight  months,  without  any  charge 
being  made  against  him ;  and  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  communicate  to  the  House  the  order  from 
the  Horse-Goards  for  that  officer^s  release  and 
admonition." 

It  would  be  remembered  that  about 
ten  days  ago,  in  reply  to  a  question  in 
reference  to  the  detention  of  two  offi- 
cers, Captain  Brewster  and  another,  of 
the  seventy-sixth  regiment,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  (Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge)  stated  that  the  cause  of  that 
detention  was,  that  a  junior  officer  had 
challenged  a  senior  officer,  and  that  the 
senior  officer,  having  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge, had  committed  an  offence,  and 
had  been  consequently  arrested.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant*  Officer  was  also 
reported  to  have  stated,  that  as  both  offi- 
cers had  violated  their  duty  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable manner,  the  Commander-in-chief 
had  punished  them  by  an  arrest  at  large ; 
but  that  the  Commander-in-chief  bearing 
in  mind  the  long  period  they  had  been 
under  arrest,  intended  to  release  them 
after  a  suitable  admonition.  Now,  what 
he  was  anxious  to  show  was,  that  that 
statement,  so  far  as  it  referred  to 
Captain  Brewster,  was  incorrect.  He 
need  not  say  that  he  was  sure  the  in- 
accuracy did  not  attach  to  the  right 
hoD.  and  gallant  Officer  whom  everybody 
in  that  House,  and  out  of  it,  knew  to  be 
incapable  of  stating  anything  but  what  he 
believed  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  effect  of  that  inaccuracy  might,  how- 


ever, be  injurious  to  the  character  of  Cap* 
tain  Brewster,  and  he  (Mr.  Gill)  therefore, 
now  asked  for  some  further  explanation, 
in  order  to  remove  any  imputation  which 
might,  in  consequence  of  that  statement, 
rest  upon  that  officer,  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  one  would  be  more  anxious  to 
remove  such  imputation  than  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer.  The  two  officers 
referred  to  were,  it  appeared,  ordered 
under  arrest  by  another  officer,  who  was 
present  at  some  proceeding  which  had 
taken  place  between  them,  and  who  had 
subsequently  communicated  the  fact  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
the  arrest,  to  the  commanding  officer. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Gill)  found,  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  that  no  officer  was  liable  to  arrest 
except  for  an  offence  committed,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  person  putting  an 
officer  under  arrest  immediately  to  take 
steps  for  instituting  an  inquiry  by  court- 
martial  or  otherwise.  When  he  stated  to  the 
House  that  Captain  Brewster  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  offence  deserving  punbhment 
or  scarcely  arrest,  he  thought  he  was  not 
asking  too  much  when  be  asked  for  the 
removal  of  an  imputation  which  might  mi- 
litate against  his  reputation  as  an  officer, 
or  his  character  as  a  gentleman.  After 
being  five  months  under  arrest.  Captain 
Brewster  wrote  a  letter  to  his  commanding 
officer,  begging  it  might  be  forwarded, 
tbrongh  the  major-general  in  command  of 
the  district,  to  the  Commander-inXhief, 
entreating  to  know  under  what  charge  he 
was  detained,  and  stating  that  if  any 
offence  was  charged  against  him,  it  might 
be  subjected  to  whatever  tribunal  the 
Commander-in-Chief  might  think  fit  to 
select.  To  that  letter  no  reply  had  been 
given.  Subsequently  two  letters  were 
written  by  Sir  David  Brewster^  one  of 
them  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling, 
ton^  and  the  other  to  Lord  Fitzroy  So- 
merset. The  noble  Duke,  in  his  reply  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  said  he  was  aware 
bis  son  was  under  an  arrest,  but  that 
certain  regulations  were  being  prepared 
to  suppress  Duelling,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  two  officers  (Captain 
Brewster  and  the  other)  should  be  made 
subject  to  tbem  when  completed.  Not- 
withstanding this,  these  two  officers 
were  continued  under  arrest  three  months 
longer.  There  was  one  other  circum- 
stance he  wished  to  advert  to,  which  was, 
that  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  their 
arrest  these  officers  had  been  confined  to 
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tb«ir  rooBii  and  were  only  Itbereted  in 
flODfeqaeiice  of  the  medical  certiBcate  of 
the  turgeoo  that  they  were  suflreriagf  in 
their  health  froot  their  olote  coDfinement. 
He  thought  the  Honie  would  agree  with 
him  that  this  serere  panithment  was  an- 
ealltd  for,  and  that  Bome  explanation  was 
due  to  the  eharaoter  of  Captain  Brewiter. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  the  right 
hoo»  Baronet  had  any  objeotion  to  com- 
flBOnieate  to  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  Horse  Guards  for  the  libera* 
tioB  of  these  Oentlemen,  and  the  admoni- 
tion given  to  theniir 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  would  at  once  state 
that  he  could  not  produce  the  paper  asJLed 
for;  first,  as  il  wm  contrary  to  precedent 
thus  to  communicate  to  the  House  of  Com. 
mons  matter  of  detail  ooooected  with  Mi* 
lirary  Administration ;  and  secondly,  be- 
oause  the  oase  had  originated  in  a  private 
quarrel,  the  nature  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  disclosed  in  the  pubiieatton  of  the 
admonition  issued  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  revival  of  which  after  it  had 
been  honourably  adjusted  could  answer  no 
good  purpose.  He  had  attaohed  no  im- 
putation to  the  senior  of  the  officers  con- 
oerned  bevond  his  having  violated  military 
law  in  taking  a  challenge  firora  a  iunior 
who  had  eoodttcted  himself  in  a  highly  Im- 
proper manner,  which,  however,  the  senior 
bad  generously  forgiven  and  hsd  become 
reconciled  to  his  adversary.  No  doubt 
generally,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief would  cause  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances }  but  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  quarrel  had  been  purely  private. 

Mr.  OiU  said  the  explanation  had  been 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Hours  o?  Labour  iv  Factories.] 
House  resolved  ioto  Committee  on  the 
Factories  Bill. 

The  coQsideration  of  Clause  9  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Egertwi  moved  that  the  word  •*  silk*^ 
be  omitted  from  the  second  clause.    The 

trovisions  of  the  Bill,  be  thought,  would 
ate  a  most  injurious  efTect.  if  applied  to 
the  silk  manufacture.  He  aid  not  with  by 
a  side-wind  to  thwart  the  benevolent  in- 
tentbns  of  any  party :  bnt  the  persons 
connected  with  the  silk  trade  were  anxious 
that  the  distinctions  hitherto  recognized 
between  that  and  other  trades  should  be 
continued ;  and  that  regulations  applied  to 
them  should  be  applied  to  them  only,.and 
not  comprehended  in  regulations  appit* 


cable  to  other  branches  of  maaullKtiiit 
He  adverted  to  the  prograea  of  kgiriatios 
on  the  subject  of  the  silk  trade,  and  ob. 
served,  that  the  present  was  the  fiist  time 
that  it  had  been  includad  in  one  genera! 
measure  affecting  other  trsMlea»  and  he  mi 
at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  groosdi. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  present  BiH 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  ailk  mssi. 
facture,  on  account  of  the  pecoliar  natore 
of  that  manufacture.  We  onderstood  tlic 
hon.  Oenlleman  also  to  oheerve,  thst  a 
great  number  of  ichildren  were  required  b 
the  silk  manufacture ;  that  they  were  not 
exposed  to  unpleasant  effluvia  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, and  that  the  maaters  afforded 
every  facility  for  education.  He  tbooght 
it  necessary  to  legislate  cautiously  with  re- 
gard to  such  great  intereata. 

Sir  J.  Grdkam  assured  bis  bon.  Friend 
that  he  was  anxious  to  deal  with  cautim 
in  reference  to  the  great  manoiaetuni^ 
interest  brought  under  the  ooomdeiatioo  d 
the  Committee,  and  he  also  admitted  that 
the  silk  manufacture  had  been  treated  dis- 
tinctly fh)m  the  other  manufactures  in- 
cluded in  the  Bill    The  eflfbct  of  his  boo. 
Friend's  proposition  was  to  take  the  silk 
manufacture  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  Bill;  and  to  that  he  could  sot 
agree.     If  there  was  any  portion  of  the 
present  legislatum    more  defisimble  tiao 
another  it  was  that  which  extended  legis* 
lative  protection  to  children*    They  wen 
comparatively   defencdess,    and    ^d  not 
eiereise  with  respect  to  labour  an  inde- 
pendent will ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  ps- 
rents  induced  them  too  oftep,  in  spite  of 
their  natural  a&ction,  to  overwork  tbor 
children,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  amowt 
of  wageb    Thus  the  jLegidature  appesnid 
to  have  thought,  and  its  e&rts  on  t&ii 
sulgect— ^  first  oonfined,  at  the  cpauneoc^ 
ment  of  this  century,  to  apprentices^weir 
subsequently  extended  to  children  ^^ 
rally,  if  employed  in  factories.    At  Ae 
present   moment,  in  respect  to  the  ^ 
trade,  there  was  no  limitatbn  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  ^' 
dren  mignt  be  employed,  and  they  is^^ 
he  employed  at  the  early  age  of  six  or  seven 
years.     There  was  a  limitation  with  r^ 
spect  tp  the  dme  of  their  emplovmenti 
which  could  not  extend  beyond  ten  hours  s 
day,  from  the  time  they  entered  the  hfA,^ 
until  they  attained  the  age  of  thirteen 
years.    There  was  also  another  rqguIatioQ 
to  the  cQect,  that  children  employed  In  sUk 
manufactories  did  not  require  tnat  certifi' 
cate  of  educatkm  which  was  necesssiT  '^ 
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other  cases.    He,  tlierefbre»  tfaonght  it  was 
important  that  with  respect  to  these  points 
the    children  employed  in  the  silk  trade 
should  be  brought  under  the  general  opeiv 
ation  of  the  Bfll ;  and  such  was  the  opin- 
ion formed  by  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
1841.    There  was,  however,  a  broad  dif- 
ference between  the  various  proccsBCB  at- 
tending the  silk  manufacture.    The  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  had  referred  reported 
that  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  children  employed 
in  the  silk  trade  within  the  law,  and  Uiat 
thej  saw  no  reason  why  the  spinning  pro- 
cess of  the  silk  trade  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  spinning  in 
cotton,  flax»  and  worsted  mills.  With  respect 
to  the  other  prooesies  of  ^'  winding  '*  land 
**  throwing/'  the  Committee  came  to  a  dif- 
ferent recommendation,  and   stated,  that 
from  the  great  number  of  children  abso- 
lutely reqiured,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  with  regard  to  those  pro- 
cesses the  iiame  regulations  as  were  applic- 
able to  cotton  and  other  mills.    Thus,  the 
Committee  in    1841,  recommended  that 
the  children  in  the  spinning  process  of 
the  silk  manufacture  j^ould   be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  ap- 
plicable to  cotton  factories.    To  give  full 
efiect  to  this  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  had  to  state  the  course  which  he 
should  popose  to  be  adopted.    He  must 
resist  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
which  would  take  the  silk  manufacture  en- 
tirely out  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bin,  and  should  propose  to  retain  the  word 
"  rilk"  where  it  now  stood;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  75th  clause,  which  alluded 
particularly  to  the  silk  manufacture,  he 
would  state  what  he  intended  to  propose 
with  respect  to  the  processes  of  **  winding** 
and  **  throwing^  silk.    They  must  bear  m 
mind  that  a  very  larse  proportion  of  chil- 
dren to  adults,  he  believed  a  proportion  of 
feor  to  one,  was  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  manufacture.     He  should  therefore, 
propose,  instead  of  limiting  the  claute  as  it 
was  now  limited,  to  omit  the  words  '*  lit. 
day  of  October,  1846."    The  consequence 
would  be  that  no  children  in  silk  manufac- 
tories would  be  employed  more  than  six- 
and-a-half  hours  a-day,  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  between  the  ages  of 
eijht  and  eleven  years;  but  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years  the  chil- 
dren might  be  employed  for  ten  hours  in 
"winding"  and    *^ throwing'  silk;   and 
when  they  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
(hey  would  return  under  the  general  pro* 
viMttflfthejBiil;  and  the  pmod  of  their 


emnlqyment  would  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  whatever  decision '  might  be  come  to 
in  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  satisActory  to  the  silk  manufac- 
turers generally  \  he  honed  it  would  be  so 
to  the  hon.  Member,  and  that  the  Motion 
would  be  of  consequence  withdrawn. 

M  r.  Lahouch^re  had  felt  some  apprehen* 
sion  with  regard  to  this  particular  clause, 
but  he  thought  after  what  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  said,  that  the  objections  of  the 
silk  trade  had  been  fairly  met,  and  that  the 
present  proposition  would  doubtless  give 
general  satisfactioD.  He  ag^reed  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  see  the  silk  trade  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  a  general 
Factory  Bill.  If  the  Legislature  were  to 
secure  to  the  children  the  blessinjp  of  edu- 
cation and  to  guard  them  against  over 
work,  it  was  sorely  quite  as  neceesarv  that 
the  Bill  should  apply  to  labour  in  silk  fao- 
tories  as  to  labour  in  any  other  Factories* 

Mr.  GrimsdUch  eipressed  an  opinion 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

Sir  G.  SificUand  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  appointed  in  1841  to 
consider  the  effset  of  laboor  upon  children 
in  the  silk  factories,  and  he  must  say,  that 
he  bad  been  greatly  surprised  at  bearing 
the  interpretation  which  the  right  boa. 
Baronet  opposite  <Sir  J.  Orabam)  bad  pot 
upon  the  Report  which  the  Committee  had 
presented.  If  he  remembered  right,  it  wae 
almost  the  universal  imprsaabn  anongtl 
the  members  of  that  Committee  that  the 
silk  roauufacturera  had  made  out  no  ease 
whatever  for  exemption  from  the  previaioAe 
of  this  enactment.  It  was  proved  before 
that  Committee  that  the  children  were  em- 
ployed in  rooms  which  were  extremely  hot ; 
that  they  were  employed  twelve  hoars  a- 
day ;  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
they  were  either  running  about  or  standing 
on  their  legs,  and  that  very  often  they  did 
not  cover,  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  boars, 
less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  of 
ground.  One  surgeon,  a  gentleman  of 
Derby,  whose  evidence  he  pMlbctly  recoU 
leoted,  had  stated  that  he  was  empbjed 
by  the  masters  in  his  district,  and  that  hie 
opinions  were  very  strong  against  any  limi* 
tation  of  the  houxi  of  labour.  He  said 
that  twelve  hours'  exertions  was  healthy 
and  useful  to  the  children.  Some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  father  of  aov  yoaog  cbildfan 
himself,  to  which  he  replied  in  Uie  affirasa- 
tive.    **  Do  yon  make  them  stand  an  their 
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legs  twelre  hours  a-day  for  the  good  of 
their  health,  aod  walk  twenty  miles  be- 
sides?" was  the  next  iDterrogatory,  to 
which  the  only  rejoioder  was  that  '*  they 
were  not  labourers/'  It  was  impossible 
that  the  House  should  fail  to  see  that  the 
children  could  not  endure  such  Herculean 
tasks  without  contortion  and  deformity. 
He  was  glad  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
conceded  so  much  as  he  had:  he  only 
wished  he  had  conceded  more.  He  feared, 
too,  that  his  arrangement  would  be  ge- 
nerally  liable  to  iuTasion,  and  he  particu- 
larly referred  to  the  intended  difference 
between  the  hours  of  labour  of  children 
under  and  abo? e  eleven  ^ears  of  age,  as 
opening  a  door  for  fraud  in  every  possible 
shape. 

Mr.  G.  Bankes  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cheshire  persisted  in  pressing 
his  motion  he  should  certainly  divide  with 
him.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  body 
of  persons  in  Dorsetshire  who  were  en- 
gaged in  silk-throwiog.  On  their  part  he 
bad  made  a  representation  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  not  claiming  any  exemption 
from  the  protection  very  properly  bestowed 
by  Parliament  upon  young  persons,  but 
stating  that  the  difiPerence  between  their 
manufactures  and  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures  wu  so  great,  that  the  regu- 
lations which  applied  to  the  one  could 
scarcely  be  considered  applicable  to  the 
others.  The  reply  which  he  had  received 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  embodied  the 
proposal  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made 
that  night,  and  was,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  them  altogether  out  of 
the  Bill,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
this  amendment  if  it  were  pressed  to  a  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Struii  thought  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Preston,  had  no  doubt 
unintentionally  made  most  extraordinary 
mis-statements  respecting  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  which  he  had  been  a  Mem- 
ber in  1841.  There  was  hardly  a  word 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  which 
could  be  borne  out.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  first  of  all  told  them  that  the  children 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  worked  in  a  very 
high  temperature.  Now,  it  happened  that 
precisely  the  reverse  was  the  fact;  for, 
whilst  in  the  cotton  trade  the  temperature 
was  necessarily  high,  in  the  silk  trade  it 
was  necessarily  low,  and  indeed  the  silk 
manufacture  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  carried  on  in  an  unduly  heated  room. 


The  hon.  Baronet  had  further  said,  that  it 
had  been  proved  by  a  surgeon  belongiog 
to  the  town  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  that  children  in  silk  factories 
had  been  known  to  run  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a-day.     Now,  he  had  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  the  evidence  referred 
to,  and  what  was  the  fact  ?     The  surgeon 
in  question  stated,  no  doubt,  that  he  bad 
known  children  run  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a-day 
in  pursuance  of  their  occupation  as  silk- 
workers,  but  he  had  stated   the  circum- 
stance as  a  curious  face ;  and  he  had  said 
that  it  occurred,  not  in  a  silk-mill — not  in 
any  factory  that  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  operations  of  this  enactment — ^but  in  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk, 
which  was  conducted  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle  as  rope-making,   and  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  children  to  run 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  building 
many  times  during  the  hours  they  were 
employed.    The  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
said,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
work  children  in  silk-mills  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  a-day,  and  that  that  labosr 
was  stated  not  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
Now,  there  was  not  a  single  silk-mill  in 
Derby  which  worked  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  nor,  be  believed,  was  there  one  pro- 
prietor of  a  silk  mill  in  that  town  who  de- 
sired to  work  more.    As  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  the  surgeon  aboat 
his  own  children,  he  did  not  recollect  diat 
circumstance,  but  he  trusted  he  had  shown 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  not  sufficiently 
refreshed  his  memory  upon  those  subjects 
to  enable  him  to  give  quotations  with  any 
assurance  of  accuracy.     Upon  the  general 
question  he  (Mr.  Strutt)  must  own  that, 
though  he  would  rather  the  silk  trade  had 
been  left  out  of  the  Bill  altogether,  yet 
that  upon  the  whole  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  proposal,  and  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  now  before 
them  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  Egerton  said,  that  the  general 
feeling  being  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  satisfactory  to  the  trade, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  brought  forward. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  8.  No  young  person  or  fe- 
male adult  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  in 
any  one  day  more  than  —  hours. 

Mr.  Sheppardf  before  any  discussion 
was  taken  on  this  clause,  wanted  to  make 
a  short  explanation.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  private  conversati9n,  mentioned 
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to  several  Hembert  of  the  House  that  he 
was  sure  that  the  manufactorers  in  Frome, 
the  town  which  be  represented,  were  satis- 
fied to  employ  women  and  children  ten 
hours  a-day.  At  the  time  he  had  said 
this  he  had  felt  a  Gon?ictioa  that  the  fact 
was  as  he  had  stated  it,  but  he  had  not 
visited  the  town  for  three  or  four  years, 
and,  consequently,  was  not,  it  seemed,  so 
well  aware  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
employment  of  its  labourers  as  he  should 
have  been.  The  truth  was,  as  he  was  now 
instructed,  that  the  children  were  altoge- 
ther excluded  from  employment  in  the 
factories  at  Frome,  and  that  the  labour  of 
young  persons  was  substituted.  The  men 
spinners  worked  there  for  twelve  hours  a- 
day,  the  women  and  young  persons  at- 
tending the  spindles.  He  was  told  that 
a  reduction  of  two  hours  from  the  labour 
period  of  the  day  would  inflict  a  serious 
injury  upon  the  export  trade  of  the  town, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Belgians 
were  so  actively  competing  with  them. 
He  felt  it  right  to  make  this  explanation  ; 
and  he  thanked  the  House  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  V,  Smtk  said,  that  upon  the  words, 
**  no  female  of  any  age,"  in  this  Clause  had 
turned  in  fact  the  whole  of  th^  discussion 
oo  a  previous  occasion,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
posal of  his  noble  Friend  was  concerned. 
The  chief  argument  was  this — that  they 
were  restricting  labour  in  the  manufac- 
tories, and  thereby  preventing  the  pros- 
perity and  increase  of  manufactures,  and 
the  competition  with  foreign  nations.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  principal,  and 
indeed  the  only  new  restriction  in  the  Act, 
was  the  labour  of  female  adults.  In  two 
instances  the  House  had  decided  that  they 
would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  helpless ; 
not  indeed  between  master  and  child,  but 
between  parentand  child, upon  theprinciple 
that  the  parents  were  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  make  their  children  frequently,  to 
the  injury  of  health,  support  them  by  their 
earnings.  The  only  argument  made  use 
of  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other 
evening  was  in  favour  of  the  restriction  as 
to  married  women—that  labour  in  fac- 
tories might  be  injurious  to  women  with 
child,  or  married  women;  but  he  had 
heard  no  argument  to  establish  a  differ- 
ence between  a  man  above  twenty-one, 
and  a  woman  above  twenty-one,  as  re- 
garded labour  in  factories.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  explain  upon  what  ground  he  im- 
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posed  a  restriction  upon  thelabour  of  women 
who  were  equally  capable  of  determining 
how  far  they  should  employ  themselves  for 
profit  as  men  were  of  a  similar  age. 

Sir  J,  Graham  believed  this  was  the  first 
time  any  restriction  was  placed  on  female 
labour,  and  he  certainly  felt  it  was  a  re- 
striction questionable  on  principle,  and  an 
exception  to  all  legislation  on  such  subjects. 
He  had  stated,  and  believed  it  to  be  true^ 
that  female  adults,  as  well  as  male  adults, 
tempted  by  a  love  of  high  wages^  and  honest 
gain,  weredisposed  to  flock  to  factories  where 
labour  might  be  obtained  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  twelve  hours.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
limit  of  twelve  hours  to  female  labour  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  health  under 
the  pecuUar  circumstances  more  especially 
to  which,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adverted.  Now,  he  was  bound  to  state  as 
with  respect  to  children,  so  with  respect  to 
females,  that  being  the  weaker  part  of  the 
community,  and  married  women  being  under 
the  influence  of  their  husbands,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  labour  under  a  desire 
of  gain  to  an  extent  not  consistent  with 
their  health.  This  was  an  exception  cer- 
tainly, to  the  general  rule,  which  ought 
to  guide  Legislation  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  under  the  pressure  of 
these  exceptions  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
urged  the  limit  of  ten  hours  instead  of 
twelve,  which  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
thought  dangerous  and  inexpedient.  He 
was  bound,  therefore,  to  say  that,  arguing 
this  question  on  principle,  he  could  not 
give  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  satis- 
factory answer.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
state  that  a  general  practice  had  been  ea- 
stablished  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  large 
manufactories  that  the  term  of  twelve  hours' 
labour  should  not  be  exceeded  by  females. 

On  the  question  that  the  blank  in  the 
Clause  be  filled  with  the  word  '*  twelve," 
applying  to  the  labour  of  young  children 
and  females. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  Committee  by  any  length- 
ened observations,  and  he  would  state  in 
a  few  words  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  would,  however,  first  call  the  attention 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  to  the 
Report  of  the  factory  inspectors.  They 
allowed  that  in  theory  these  females  were 
considered  free  agents,  yet  that  in  practice 
they  were  no  such  thing.  Now,  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Horner,  in  October,  1843, 
he  said, 
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**  I  recently  investigated  a  ease  in  Mancbe*- 
ter,  in  a  Ivfge  mill,  where  they  are  now  em- 
ploying workers  abore  eighteen  years  of  age^ 
many  of  them  young  women  just  arrivea  at 
that  time  of  life,  from  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  no 
cessation  from  work,  except  a  qnarter  of  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  dinner ;  so  that  these  persons,  having 
to  be  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock  m  the  morning, 
and  not  getting  home  till  half-past  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  may  fairly  be  said  to  labour  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
theorist  may  say  that  these  people  are  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But, 
practically,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  of  labour,  when,  ftom  the  redundancy 
of  population,  there  is  such  a  competition  for 
employment."    (Hear.) 

Exactly  so ;  be  understood  that  cheer  of 
the  hoD.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ward) ;  all  he 
wanted  the  hon.  Member  to  admit  was 
that  which  he  now  stated ;  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  provide  another  remedy  for  the 
evil,  but  he  only  wanted  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  deal  with  the  fact  as  he  found  it. 
But  Mr.  Homer  proceeded  :— 

''Twelve  hours*  daily  work  is  more  than 
enough  for  any  one;  but,  however  desirable 
it  might  be  that  excessive  working  should  be 
prevented,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  legislative  interference  with  the  labour 
of  adult  men.  The  case,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent as  respects  women ;  for  not  only  are  they 
much  less  free  agents,  but  they  are  physically 
incapable  of  bearing  a  continuance  ot  work  for 
the  same  length  of  time  as  men,  and  a  dete^ 
rioration  of  their  health  is  attended  with  far 
more  injurious  consequences  to  society .'* 

This  was  the  opinion  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  had  devoted  nearly  twelve  years  to 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  telling 
them  as  the  result  of  their  experience  that 
females  employed  in  factories  were  not  free 
agents,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  interfere  for  them  as  though  they 
were  persons  having  no  self-government  or 
control.  It  was  the  invariable  opinion  of 
medical  men  upon  that  point,  and  he  had 
never  hrard  it  dissented  from  either  by 
persons  in  the  employment  of  labour  or 
the  labourers  themselves,  that  those  females 
could  not  be  considered  as  free  agents.  He 
would  now  refer  to  an  opinion  that  was 
given  in  the  former  debate  that  Mr.  Homer 
had  been  giving  any  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
limitation  of  labour  to  ten  hours.  Now, 
it  happened,  that  Mr.  Homer  had  given  a 
very  important  opinion  on  that  subject — 
one  of  the  most  valuable  he  had  seen.  In 
his  Report  of  December,  1841,  he  said  :— 

**  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  working 
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ten  hons  a-day  wonld  bt  more  fkvouraMs  to 
health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  than  twdn 
hours  can  be ;  but,  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  health,  no  one  will  hesitate,  I 
think,  to  adroit  that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
so  entire  an  absotption  of  the  time  of  the 
working  classes,  without  intermission  from 
the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  Ciades  not 
subject  to  restriction  much  younger,  mutt  be 
extremely  prejudicial,  and  is  an  evil  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  Some  there  are.  undoubtedly, 
who  by  more  than  ordinary  natural  eoergr 
overcome  this  disadvantage,  but  with  the  great 
mass  it  has  the  effect  of  rendering  them  igno- 
rant,  prejudiced,  addicted  to  coarse  seosaal 
indulgence,  and  susceptible  of  being  led  into 
mischief  and  violence  by  any  appeal  to  their 
passions  and  pr^udioes.  With  ao  few  oppor- 
tunities  of  mental  culture  and  of  moral  aod 
religious  training,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
should  be  so  many  virtuous  and  respectable 
people  among  them.'' 

Mr.  Homer  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  portion  of  the  day  beiag 
assigned  to  instmction,  and  said;^ 

''  No  remedies  can  be  so  securely  relied  oo 
(and  they  are  attainable  if  the  countivwiii 
consent  to  give  the  requisite  fnndaj  as  of  edu- 
cation.'' 

Not  only  that,  but  to  practice  that  whidi 
they  might  have  acquired.  Mr.  Horner 
then  said,  the  remedy  of  such  aa  educatiooi 
however  sure,  must  be  slow  in  its  effects; 
but  much  might  be  done  for  the  exisdog 
generation  of  adolescents^  and  even  adults, 
by  good  evening  schools,  for  those  at  lesst 
whose  hours  of  work  would  enable  them  to 
attend  schools;  and  the  second  remedial 
measure  I  have  named  would  save  thou- 
sands from  the  public-house  and  its  long 
train  of  accompanying  vices.  Many  bad 
said  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  wages: 
but  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  it 
were  better  to  have  a  sound  and  moral  po- 
pulation with  a  small  amount  of  wages,  or 
a  people  worse  as  to  their  moral  conaitioo, 
but  in  what  might  be  called  a  far  better 
financial  position  ?  Mr.  Homer,  who  bs^ 
made  this  inquiry,  had  conducted  it  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  accuracy,  and  be 
thought  it  was  not  possible  for  any  man  to 
evince  more  2eal  than  Mr.  Horner  had 
shown  in  acquiring  information  upon  this 
subject.  But  there  was  one  very  importsflt 
fact  connected  with  this  subject  of  wsgei 
which  showed  the  accuracy  and  fkirnessof 
Mr.  Homer.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the 
effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  bboo' 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  but  st  the 
same  time  he  told  them  that  all  the  hifbr- 
nation  he  had  received  as  to  wB(^bid 
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bem  obtained. ftmn  millownera  only ;  that 
he  bfid  endeavoured  to  obtain  iiatements 
fhNtt  tbe  operBtivea  themwlvefl,  but  with- 
out success.  Obsenre  that  in  this  great 
and  im|A)rtant  question,  Mr.  Homer  stated 
moat  fairly  that  he  gave  only  one  side  of 
the  ease»-*that  he  was  not  able  to  obtain 
one  opinion  from  the  operatives.  That 
atatenenty  therefore,  must  be  received  as 
Mr.  Homer  intended  it  should  be,  with 
very  great  allowances.  When  he  entered 
into  these  details,  it  night  appear  that 
he  was  travelling  out  of  the  line  he  had 
proposed,  but  he  wished  only  to  put  the 
question  upon  the  great  and  broad  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  when  it 
was  said  that  his  proposition,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Government,  was  the  more 
inhuman  of  the  two,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  that«  at  any  rate,  whether 
they  concurred  or  not  in  the  course  he  took, 
tbe  proposition  he  made  could  be  borne 
out  by  certain  statements  of  the  operatives 
themselves.  This  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Wages  was  no  new  question*  It 
had  even  ^en  urged  as  a  preliminary  ar*- 

fument  against  any  reduction  of  labour. 
t  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  1.816, 
1817>  and  1818,  before  the  hours  of  labour 
were  reduced  f2t)ra  sixteen  to  twelve  hours 
tt-day«  It  was  the  same  in  1838,  but  in 
both  instatioea  the  prediction  was  contra- 
dicted hy  evidence.  He  recollected  per*- 
feetly  well  that  it  was  said,  in  respect  of 
those  children  who  were  put  on  half-time 
in  1833,  that  they  would  lose  in  their 
earnings ;  but  had  any  such  result  taken 
place  I  Quite  the  reverse.  When  he  went 
into  the  manufacturing  districts  in  1836, 
he  inquired  what  had  been  the  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  the  children,  and  he  found 
that  in  almost  every  instance*-«certainly  in 
wonted  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  cotton 
idatittfactures«»wages  had  continued  pre- 
daely  the  same,  and  children  for  eight 
hours  work  got  as  much  as  they  did  for- 
merly for  twelve  hours'  work.  There  was 
the  same  prediction  in  1818.  But  there 
was  a  curious  statement  made  at  the  time, 
in  a  petition  for  restricting  the  time 
of  labowir  in  the  cotton  factories,  which 
was  presented  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
father  of  his  right  hon.  Friend;  and  in 
presenting  that  petition  he  made  these  re- 
matks/*-^ 

''  He  rose  to  present  a  petition  which,  he 
said,  was  unanimously  signed  by  a  class  of 
men  who  had  rendered  as  great  service  to  the 
coootrjr  by  iheir  industry  and  skill  as  any  body 
of  persons  of  tbe  same  order  in  society.    The 


(petitioners  had  come  to  bim  most  unex- 
pectedly, but  he  felt  that  (hey  were  entitled 
to  his  peculiar  attention.  They  were  aware 
that  the  attainment  of  their  object  must  be  at- 
tended with  a  reduction  of  wages;  but,  anxj« 
ous  for  health,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  they  were  willing  to  sub* 
mit  to  that  sacrifice.  He  had  had  a  commu- 
nication with  some  of  these  poor  men  this 
morning,  and  he  could  not  hear  that  statement, 
or  witness  their  appearance,  which  confirmed 
their  statement,  without  shedding  tears.  As 
the  House  valued  the  trade  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  fail  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  and 
consider  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  that 
trade  was  supported.  How  then  would  the 
dentlemen  who  heard  him  regard  those  poor 
petitioners,  who,  in  rooms  badly  ventilated 
and  much  overheated,  were  compelled  to  work 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  houi-s  a-day  ?  Young 
persons  might  endure  such  labour ;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  of  life,  it  became  intolerable. 
Premature  old  age,  accompanied  by  incurable 
disease,  was  too  often  the  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive labour  in  such  places.  He  had  him- 
self  been  long  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade ; 
and,  from  a  strong  conviction  of  its  necessity, 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  work  of  apprentices :  but  since  that 
Bill  had  passed  into  a  law  masters  declined  to 
take  apprentices,  and  employed  the  children 
of  paupers  without  any  limitation.  Hence  the 
law  was  evaded  and  rendered  ineflfective  for 
the  object  which  it  had  in  view,  the  prevention 
of  lobumantty ;  and  he  hoped  it  was  not  ia« 
consistent  with  our  Constitution  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  children  as  well  as  grown 
persons  against  the  harshness  of  their  em- 
ployers. Those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
cotton  trade  did  not  perhaps  perceive  the  in- 
jury to  health  which  tneir  workmen  suffered, 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  every 
day;  but  the  injury  was  obvious  to  every 
stranger.  Such  facts  were  detailed  in  this 
petition  as  presented  an  appeal  which  could 
not  be  withstood  by  any  assemblage  of  Gentle- 
men susceptible  of  common  humanity  ;  and 
these  poor  people  bad  no  other  protection  but 
in  that  House.'' 

The  Report  stated,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
manifested  throughout  very  great  emotion, 
and  his  statement  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  Now  if  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Members  for  Durham 
and  Manchester  as  to  the  amount  of  wages 
in  the  cotton  factories  were  correct,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  to  his  position ; 
because  they  had  shown  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  were  in  receipt  of  such 
large  wages,  they  could  very  well  afford  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  those  wages;  and  if, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  shown  they 
could  afford  to  do  so,  it  was  also  shown 
that  they  were  willing  to  bear  with  the 
abatement,  he  could  not  understand  how 
2Y2 
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that  House  could  stand  up  against  it.  He 
would  now  just  refer  to  some  little  detaib 
connected  with  the  domestic  condition  of 
operative  families  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  He  believed  he  would  be  able 
to  show  by  these  statements,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  several  families,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  bad 
result  to  the  operatives  from  a  reduction  of 
wages  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  the 
time  of  work  from  twelve  to  ten  hours. 
He  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  single 
woman  working  in  a  factory  and  earning 
9s-  a- week.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  read  these  statements,  for 
they  would  prove  the  case  of  the  operatives 
-«that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  re- 
duction of  wages  consequent  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  work.  A  single  woman,  earning 
9s,  a-week,  would  have  to  pay  at  least  Sd. 
a-week  for  washing  ;  the  expense  of  making 
and  mending  her  clothes  would  be  4a. 
a-week;  and  the  cost  of  her  tea,  which 
was,  under  the  existing  system,  carried  to 
her  in  the  mill,  but  which,  if  the  period  of 
labour  were  reduced  to  ten  hours,  she  might 
get  out  of  the  mill,  was  l^d,  a-day,  or 
7ld.  a-week.  Her  total  expenses,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  her  confinement  in 
the  mill»  and  her  inability  to  perform  cer- 
tain domestic  duties,  would  be  Is.  5Jcf.  a- 
week.  But  suppose  the  case  of  the  same 
person  under  the  ten  hour  system;  and 
suppose  that  the  reduction  of  one-sixth  of 
the  present  period  of  labour  was  attended 
with  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  of  her  amount 
of  wages.  She  would  then  be  a  gainer  of 
!</.  a-week,  because  she  would  l^  able  to 
wash  and  repair  her  own  clothes,  and  to 
take  her  meals  at  home.  That  was  the 
case  of  a  single  woman,  stated  by  herself. 
But  he  would  refer  to  another  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons, 
three  of  whom  worked  m  a  mill  twelve 
hours  a-day,  the  father  being  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  mother  and  two  children 
working  in  the  mill.  The  mother  obtained 
lOs.  a-week,  the  eldest  child  4i.,  and  the 
other  3^.;  making  the  total  weekly  re- 
ceipts of  the  family  I7s.  But  what  were 
the  outgoings  under  the  present  system  ? 
The  expense  of  washing,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  send  out,  and  mangling,  was  2s. 
a-week ;  it  cost  them  Is,  a-week  to  employ 
a  woman  to  assist  the  husband — who  re- 
mained at  home,  performing  the  domestic 
work— in  cleaning  the  house ;  and  a  fur- 
ther expense  of  Is,  a-week  was  incurred  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  meals  out  to  the 
mills.    Hon.  Gentlemen  were  aware  that. 


if  a  family  dined  together,  each  peu 
satisfied  his  appetite,  and  any  food  wbidi 
remained  might  be  kept  for  a  sabeequeot 
meal ;  but  if  the  meals  of  each  member  cf 
the  family  were  sent  to  diflerent  ttiiUs  any 
surplus  food  was  likely  to  be  wasted.   A 
very  considerable  weekly   saving    would 
therefore  result  from  families  being  able  to 
take  their  meals  together.    But  there  mm 
another  source  of  loss  to  be  taken  into 
account— that  which  arose  from  the  cook- 
ing being  performed  by  the  husband.    He 
(jOord  Ashley)  believed  that  no  man,  whe- 
ther Frenchman  or  Englishman,  could  cook 
so  economically  as  a  woman.  The  loss  which 
resulted  from  cooking  beingperformed  by  titt 
husband  might  be  cSculat^  at  Is,  a-weeL 
The  total  loss  of  the  family  was,  therdbre, 
5s,  a-week ;  this  sum«  d^ucted  from  the 
wages  of  17^.,  left  12^.  a-week  for  reat, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  other  neoessaiy 
expenoes.    But  he  would  state  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  same  family  under  the  ten 
hour  system,  supposing  diat  the  rate  of 
wages  was  reduced  in  Uie  same  proportion 
as  the  hours  of  labour — by  one-sixth.   The 
total  wages  of  the  family  would  then  be 
I4s.  2d.  a-week  }  but  mark  what  economf 
resulted  from  the  happier  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed.^  The  washing  and 
mangling,  which  were  formerly  sent  out, 
woum  now  in  a  great  measure  be  done  bf 
the  women,  in  consequence  of  their  xesch- 
inff  home  earlier,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  washing,  &&, 
would  not  exceed  Is.  a-week.    Then  his 
informant  calculated  that  the  cost  of  em- 
ploying a  woman  to  assbt  the  husband  sod 
wife  in  cleaning  those  parts  of  the  house 
which  required  the  hardest  work  would  be 
6^.  a-week.    The  total  expence  to  which 
the  family  would  be  put  for  these  purpom 
would  thus  be  only  Is.  Sd.  per  week,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  I2s,  Sd,  to  meet  rent,  pro* 
visions,    and    clothing.     This   statement 
proved,  he  thought  most  satisfactorily,  that 
a  family  which  under  the  twelve  hour  sys- 
tem received  17 s»  a-week,  and  under  the 
ten  hour  system  I4s,  2d.,  would,  under  the 
latter  system,  effect  a  saving  of  Sd,  a-weeL 
These  were  statements  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  operatives  themselves; 
and  he  would  now  refer  to  another  comma- 
nication  which  he  had  received  from  an 
operative,  the  head  of  a  family,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  ability.    His  informant  took 
the  case  of  a  family  of  four  persons,  all 
working  in  different  factories.    What  were 
their  expences  ?     In  each  case  tea  had  to  be 
sent  separately. 
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*^  The  expenc«  and  inconvenience  of  this 
Aystem^  (said  the  writer),  is,  that  whatever 
state  of  appetite  the  parties  are  in,  the  full 
a^mount  of  victuals  sent  is  either  consumed  or 
destrojfed,  by  which  much  waste  is  occa- 
sioned. In  working  ten  hours  a  day,  three 
meals  ivould  be  quite  sufficient,  and  mach 
more  conducive  to  health  than  four  under  the 
present  regulation, — dinner  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  and  again  an  evening  meal  about 
six  o'clock,  would  be  quite  ample  for  the 
day,** 

He  bad  been  told  by  operative  spinners 
tliaty  under  the  present  system  of  working 
tivelve  hours  a  day,  their  exhaustion  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessaiy 
they  should  have  at  least  four  meals  a-day ; 
hut  that,  with  a  reduced  period  of  labour, 
thej  would  be  content  with  three  meals 
per  day.  They  stated,  that  under  the 
existing  Sjrstem,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
food  even  without  appetite,  as  a  stimulus 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  closing 
hours  of  their  day's  work.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  from  which  he  had  been  quoting 
proceeded, — 

^  By  this  means  a  meal  would  be  saved, 
besides  the  domestic  advantages  of  all  taking 
our  meals  together.    When  the  writer  of  this 
note  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  in  the  latter  end 
of  1842,  he  never  had  more  than  three  meals 
a-day,  all  plain  food  at  home.    When  work- 
ing twelve  hours  in  the  same  mill  afterwards, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  extras  (say  a  Uttle 
ham)  for  his  tea,  but  which  he  found  by  no 
means  so  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
strength  as  short   hours    and   plainer  food. 
When  the  ten  hours  a-day  (short  time)  was 
going  on  in  1842,  the  persons  in  the  mill  esta< 
blished  a  school,  and  bought  themselves  forms. 
See.,  and  were  taught  by  some  of  the  spinners 
to  write  and  read  ;  when  the  mill  commenced 
working  twelve  hours  the  school  was  aban- 
doned, and  all  desire  for  learning  almost  ex- 
tingaished." 

fiat  they  must  talce  into  consideration 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  members  of  the 
family  being  employed  in  different  mills,  it 
was  the  work  of  one  child  to  carry  their 
meals  to  the  several  mills,  and  the  labour 
of  that  child  was  consequently  lost.  The 
general  result,  then,  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  be  this, — that 
one  meal  would  be  saved,  the  other  meals 
would  be  greatly  economized,  and  the  la- 
bour of  the  child  now  employed  in  carrying 
the  meals  might  be  turned  to  eood  account. 
But  there  was  another  consideration  more 
important  than  any  he  had  yet  mentioned. 
It  was  calculated,  and  he  believed  the 
statement  would  be  confirmed  by  every 
(jpentire  fpinner,  that,  if  the  hours  ii 


labour  were  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten^ 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  prolonging,  by 
at  least  three  years,  the  duration  of  the 
working  life  of  the  operatives.  It  had 
been  said,  that  such  a  measure  would  pro- 
long their  workin|;  life  for  five  years ;  but 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  would 
prolong  it  for  at  least  three  years.  There 
was  only  one  other  fact — a  very  remark- 
able one— to  which  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  as  showing  the  moral 
character  of  females  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  He  found,  from  tables  showing 
the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in  Bug* 
land  and  Wales  in  1841,  that 

*'  The  proportion  of  females  committed  for 
offences  is  much  greater  in  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  counties  than  in  the  agncuU 
tural.  On  a  comparison  of  thirteen  agricul- 
tural and  thirteen  manufacturing  counties  the 
&S?r®g&te  proportion  was — in  the  agricultural 
counties  only  one  female  to  601  males ;  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  counties  one 
female  to  388  males.*' 

He  begged  to  apologize  to  the  House 
for  having  detained  them  so  long ;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  show  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  operatives  on  this  subject — that 
they  did  not  entertain  any  fear  of  the 
effects  of  a  reduction  of  wages ;  indeed,  he 
thought  he  had  shown  by  the  statements 
he  had  quoted,  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
combined  with  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  would  be  to  their  advantage.  Do 
allow  me  (continued  the  noble  Lord)  to 
appeal  to  the  House  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  this  question  now  stands. 
Let  Her  Majesty's  Government  recollect 
that  this  is  no  new  proposition — ^that  it  is 
not  now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time ; 
but  that  for  twelve  years  past  this  question 
has  gradually  been  growing  up  to  its  pre- 
sent magnitude.  For  twelve  years  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  deep  thought  and  de- 
liberation, and  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in 
mind  the  position  in  which  the  question 
now  stands.  After  a  majority  in  this 
House— and  a  majority  so  constituted, 
comprising  the  representatives  of  the 
sreatest  commercial  constituencies  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  backed,  moreover,  by  the 
fervid  and  undying  sympathies  of  the 
country— after  such  a  majority  has  affirmed 
my  proposition,  do  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  wise,  do  they  think  it  just, 
to  reverse  that  decision  by  the  simple  exer« 
cise  of  official  authority?  I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether,  having  excited  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  people,  they  will 
now  rescind  their  former  decisioni  and 
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disappoint  those  animating  and  fervid  an- 
ticipations which  are  entertained  by  the 
great  body  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tives? I  do  hope»  from  the  bottom  or  my 
heart,  that  this  noble  and  august  Assembly 
will  consider  its  own  character— that  it 
will  not  so  speedily  reverse  its  own  deci- 
sion ;  but  that  it  will  have  some  regard  to 
the  character  it  has  to  maintain  before  this 
country^  and  before  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But  do  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment really  think  that  this  cause  will  not 
eventually  triumph?  Do  they  suppose 
that  the  principles  and  feelings  which  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
will  ever  rest  before  the  desired  consum- 
mation is  attained?  I  am  convinced  that, 
tliough  you  may  succeed  to-night—- not 
that  I  believe  you  will-— though  you  may 
succeed  to*night,  the  effect  of  your  suoceas 
will  only  be  to  give  additional  vigour  and 
determination  to  those  who  have  so  long 
advocated  tliis  cause,  and  to  those  whose 
interests  are  involved.  And  what  will 
you  have  gained  ?  If  you  succeed  in  your 
attempt  to  defeat  my  proposal  to-night, 
you  will  have  gained  nothing  but  a  little 
prolongation  of  suffering  and  toil;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind and  the  feeling  of  this  country  will 
compel  you  to  surrender  your  position,  and 
you  will  surrender  at  last,  when  concession 
shall  have  lost  all  its  grace,  and  I  fear  not 
a  little  of  its  remedial  power.  The  House 
would  of  course  understand,  that  if  his  pro- 
posal to  limit  factory-labour  to  ten  hours 
should  be  affirmed,  he  would  move  the  pro- 
viso of  which  he  had  given  notice,  postpon- 
ing the  full  operation  of  the  Measure  till 
1846.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moy- 
ing  that  the  blank  in  the  Clause  be  filled 
up  with  the  word  "  ten.** 

Sir  William  Clay  should  oppose  the 
Motion y  but  he  should  do  so  actuated  by 
the  same  motives  by  which  the  noble 
Lord  stated  himself  to  be  guided,  viz., 
motives  of  humanity  and  justice.  He 
could  assert  most  sincerely,  that  if  he 
thought  the  course  recommended  bv  the 
noble  Lord,  the  most  consistent  with  hu- 
manity and  justice,  he  would  willingly  fol- 
low it;  but  such  was  not  his  opinion,  nor 
did  he  think  that  the  noble  Lord,  or  those 
who  acted  with  him,  were  entitled  exclu- 
sively to  atribute  to  themselves  the  being 
actuated  by  these  motives.  His  opposition 
to  the  Motion,  arose,  not  from  any  bigotted 
adherence  on  his  part  to  any  dogma  of 
economical  science,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  Motion  tn  limine^  because  it  contra« 


vened  the  great  principle  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  mdustry.     Uodoabtedly,  it  wu 
true,  in  the  abstract,  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  in  the  tranaactiona  between 
individuals,  and  that  the  labour  market 
should  be  left  to  regulate  itself  by  theo|)^ 
ration  of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  seeined 
to  him  that  by  the  course  of  their  recent  le- 
gislation and  the  precedent  they  had  estab- 
lished, they  had  precluded  themselves  from 
standing  by  this  principle.  Were  it  not  so, 
however,  he  must  confess,  that  he  thoogbt 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  pretest 
times — symptoms  in  our  social  conditioo, 
mighty  causes  in  operation,  which  rendered 
it  highly  unsafe,  impossible   indeed,  to 
consider  the  mere  enunciation  of  that  prin- 
ciple a  sufficient  answer  to   those  wbo 
sought  a  remedy  for  any  great  eril  in  the 
relations  between  labourers  and  tbeir  em- 
ployers.    Still,  he  thought,  and  be  pre- 
sumed the  noble  Lord  would  go  with  bin 
to  that  extent  —  that    noo-ioterfereoce 
should  be  the  rule,  and  interference  tbe 
exception  —  that  the  assumption  shoald 
always  be,  that  it  was  better  to  let  the 
value  of  labour,  like  all  other  commodi- 
ties, be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand ; 
and  that  the  burthen  of  proof  should  al- 
ways rest  on  those  who  aonght  to  interfere 
between  the  employer  and  those  he  eoi* 
ployed.     It  should  be  shown,  first,  thst 
there  was  a  great  evil  only  to  he  remedied 
by  legislative  interference,  and,  aecoodlj, 
that  the  proposed  remedy  would  not  pro- 
duce greater  evils,  would  not,  in  short, 
be  worse,  than  tbe  disease.    Did  tbe  case 
with  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  deal 
satisfy  these  conditions  ?    In  hia  opioioa, 
it  satisfied  not  one  of  them.    He  was  bj 
no  means  convinced  of  the  extent  of  tbe 
evil  as  stated  by  the  noble  Lord.    He 
was  still  leu  satisfied  that  tbe  plan  of  tbe 
noble  Lord  would  remedy  what  there  iw 
of  evil.     The   evils  seemed  to  him  to 
lie  in  one  direction,  and  the  noble  Lord'' 
remedies  in  another,  or  rather,  he  behefed 
that  the  proposed  remedies  would  aggra« 
vate  the  evils  complained  of:  whilst  oo 
general    grounds,   he    entertained    tbe 
strongest  conviction,  that  the  measareof 
the  noble  Lord  was  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  aod 
above  all,  to  the  well  being,  theeomfbrt, 
the  verv  existence  of  those  classes  vbon 
the  noble  Lord  soughtespecially  to  benefit 
Now,  was  there  such  an  evil  to  be  reme- 
died as  to  call  for  the  amount  of  legisla* 
'  tive  interference  contemplated  by  tl^  Hp* 
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lion    of  the  noble  Lord?     IVould  the 
system  of  factory  labour  as  regulated  by 
the    Bill  now  before  the  House,  (for  that 
was  the  point  to  look  to)  be  of  so  severe, 
so  degnAin^f  so  repugnant  a  character,  as 
to  require  the  further  restriction  sought  to 
be  imposed  by  the  noble  Lord  ?    He  was 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  proof  that 
such  was  the  case,  that  the  evidence,  com- 
paring factory  labour  with  almost  every 
other  species  of  labour,  tended  to  the 
cpntrary  presumption.    Without  wearying 
the  House  with  statistics,  or  going  over 
l^oond  which  had  been  already  trodden, 
lei  them  look  at  those  facts,  respepting 
which  there  could  be  no  dispute*    With 
regard  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  in- 
flaence  of  factory  labour  on  the  general 
health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  he  would 
only  flsakeooe  observation ;  that,  alihough 
there  was  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
evidence  given  bv  medical  men  on  the 
subject,  yet  that  the  opinion  of  its  highlv 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  general  health 
was  principally  entertained  by  men  who 
had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
while  those  medical  men  who  lived  among 
the  faetory  population,  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  years  of  the  effect  of  factory  la- 
bour entertained  directly  opposite  opinions. 
On   this   pointj   hon.  Gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  consult  the   able  and   dis- 
passionate statements  of  Mr.  Noble,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  that  gentleman  last 
year.     But  turning  from  opinions  let  them 
look  at  facts — look  at  the  evidence  ap- 
pended to  the  sanatory  Report,  and  to  be 
gsthered  from  the  publications  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General.    Was  the  mean  duration 
of  life  less  among  the  operatives  of  Man- 
chester than  among  the  operatives  of  other 
large  towns  ?    On  the  contrary,  it  was  less 
than  at  Liverpool,  less,  he  regretted  to  say, 
than  among  his  own  constituents  at  Beth- 
nal-green,  and  there  were  the  very  strongest 
grounds  for  believing,  that  the  low  state 
of  health  of  the  operatives  at  Manchester 
or  elsewhere,  depended  far  more  on  the 
nature  of  their  dwellings  and  the  defect- 
ive state  of  sewerage,  and  other  means  off 
lecuring  the  health  of  towns,  than  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  occupations.  With 
respect  to  the  health  of  the  labourers  in 
factories  elsewhere  than  in  great  towns, 
they  had  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
Mr.  Senior  in  the  letter  referred  to  the 
other  evening  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem* 
her  for  Manchester,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
<?AraiiJcbnewapaperof  that  mornbg^  that  it 


was  above  an  average.  Evidence  of  a  like 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commission  of  Inauiry  in  1834.  The  con« 
elusion  to  which  tne  evidence  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  tended,  was  strengthened  by 
a  reference  to  the  very  nature  of  factory 
labour—it  was  very  light  labour.  Mr. 
Senior,  In  the  letter  to  Lord  Sydenham, 
to  which  he  had  already  referred,  said, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  male  spin- 
ners (a  very  small  portion  of  factory  la- 
bourers, probably  not  exceeding  12,000  or 
15,000  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  con- 
stantly diminishing  in  number),  the  work 
is  merely  that  of  watching  the  machinery 
and  piecing  the  threads  that  break.  '*! 
have  seen,'^80  he  says  •*  the  girls  who  thus 
attend,  standing  with  their  arms  folded 
during  the  whole  time  that  I  stayed  in 
the  room — others  sewing  a  handkerchief 
or  sitting  down.''  Mr.  Tufnel,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1834,  in  his 
able  Report  says,  '<  Of  all  the  common 
prejudices  that  exist  with  regard  to  factory 
labour,  there  is  none  more  unfounded  than 
that  which  ascribes  to  it  excessive  tedious- 
oess  and  irksomeness  above  all  other  occu- 
pations ;  **  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
nature  of  the  occupation,  much  in  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Senior.  The  work  of 
the  mule  spinners  was,  however,  no  doubt 
laborious,  out  with  regard  to  that,  there 
was  the  most  extraordinary  disparity  of 
evidence.  The  noble  Lord  had .  entered 
into  very  elaborate  statements  on  that 
point.  He  gave  us  the  results  of  calcula- 
tions made,  as  he  said,  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  mathematicians  in  England^ 
the  following  extraordinary  facts.  Dis- 
carding, the  noble  Lord  said,  cases  which 
yet  occurred  where  the  mule  spinner  walks 
thirty-seven  miles  a  day  ana  taking  the 
average,— 

<<  The  distance  travelled  will  he  in  a  mill 
spinning  number  fourteen  yarns,  tweoty-two 
miles;  number  fifteen  yams,  twenty-four 
miles ;  number  thirty  yarns,  thirty  miles.  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  estimating  the  fatigue  of 
a  day's  work  due  consideration,"  said  the 
noble  Lord  **  should  be  given  to  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  body  round  to  a  reverse  direction 
not  less  than  from  4,000  to  5,000  times  in  a  day, 
besides  the  strain  of  continually  having  to 
lean  over  the  machine,  and  return  to  an  erect 
position.  The  House  will  be  aware,"  said 
the  noble  Lord  ''  of  the  great  strain  requisite 
after  leaning  over  the  machinery,  in  hringing 
the  body  back  to  an  upright  position.  It  often 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  body  is  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  right  angle,'' 
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He  was  quite  sore  that  that  noble  Lord 
placed  entire  faith  in  these  astounding 
assertions.  The  noble  Lord  would  pardon 
him  if  he  expressed  his  entire  disbelief  of 
them,  and  took  the  liberty  also  of  saying, 
that  the  belief  of  them  by  the  noble  Lord 
did  tend  to  lessen  in  some  degree  in  his 
mind,  the  weight  of  the  noble  Lord's  au- 
thority, when  he  saw  the  little  amount  of 
caution  with  which  the  noble  Lord  weighed 
the  evidence  tending  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  views.  What,  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
turning  the  body  to  a  reverse  position,  and 
bending  the  body  to  a  jright  angle,  and 
bringing  it  back  to  an  erect  position  4,^000 
or  5,000  times  in  addition,  and  this  not 
for  one  day  but  continuously  I  Why,  no 
evidence  ought  to  have  convinced  the 
noble  Lord  of  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment. The  thing  was  physically  im* 
possible*  Did  the  noble  Lord  know 
what  was  the  ordinary  day's  march  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry  f-^that  which  men 
could  keep  up.  Had  the  noble  Lord 
never  made  a  pedestrian  tour?  Had  he 
no  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  miles  which 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  with  abundance 
of  food,  and  in  the  best  health,  could 
walk  day  by  day  continuously  ?  Let  the 
noble  Lord  make  an  experiment :  let  him 
take  the  most  athletic  man  of  twenty-five : 
let  him  train  him  as  for  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter, and  try  for  how  many  days,  con- 
tinuously, such  a  man  could  walk  thirty 
miles,  and  turn  himself  round,  and  bend 
to  a  horizontal  position  and  raise  himself 
again,  4,000  or  5,000  times — and  then 
let  the  noble  Lord  decide  whether  it  could 
be  done  for  the  year  round  by  all  the 
spinners  in  all  the  factories  which  spun 
No.  30  yarn.  But  they  knew  these  facts 
—the  work  was  carried  on  in  large  rooms, 
necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion, not  over-crowded,  whitewashed,  ven- 
tilated. By-the-way,  he  did  not  know  why 
a  provision  requiring  ventilation  should 
not  be  part  of  the  present  Bill.  Most  of 
the  factories  were  ventilated,  but  he 
thought  a  discretionary  power  might  be 
given  to  the  inspectors  that  all  should  be 
BO.  They  knew  that  the  operatives,  when 
trade  was  brisk,  received  wages  unknown 
almost  to  any  other  class  of  labourers — 
60/.,  70/.,  SO/.,  90/.  per  annum  each  fa- 
mily— an  amount  of  annual  earnings,  im- 
plying if  well  husbanded,  all  the  necessa- 
ries, many  of  the  decent  luxuries  of  life,  i 
Knowing  these  things,  could  they  think 
further   legislative  intervention   iapera-l 


tively  necessary?    Comparing  factory  la- 
bour with  the  labour  in  almost  every  other 
trade  or  calling,  rural  or    mechanical-- 
were  they  not  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
factory  labour  was  to  be  furlher  interfered 
with,  not  because  interference  was  most 
wanted,  but  because  it  was   most  eatj. 
But  whatever  might  be  the   amount  of 
evil  admitted  to  exist  in  the  working  of 
the  factory  system,  how  would  it  be  af- 
fected by  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  ?  la 
his  conviction  the  measure  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  tend  immeasurably  to  enhance 
and  aggravate  every  one  of  the  evils  of 
which   he  complained.    What   were  the 
points  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  eloquent 
and  affecting  speech  of  the  noble  Lord? 
Why  mainly  these— Ist.  That  thepreseat 
system  of  factory  labour  had  the  effect  of 
superannuating   adult  males   at  an  age 
when,  according  to  the  usual  duration  of 
human  life,  very  many  years  of  unabated 
health  and  strength   were  before  them, 
forcing  them,    consequently,    to  seek  io 
employments  uncongenial  to   them,  and 
foreign  to  their  habits,  a  wretched  and 
precarious  existence.  2ndly.  That  it  tend- 
ed to  substitute  female  for  male  adalt 
labour — thus  diverting  women  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  action — the  discharge  of 
domestic  duties.    3rd]y.  That  by  the  pre- 
ference of  very  young  persons,  and  mak- 
ing consequently,  parents  depending  oq 
their  children ;  it  disturbed  and  perverted 
the  natural  relations  in  the  members  of 
families,  weakening  parental  authority  on 
the  one  hand,  and   filial  piety  on  the 
other,  and  producing  thereby  all  the  train 
of  disorders  and  vice,  so  eloquently  dwelt 
on  by  the  noble  Lord.     Now,  to  which  of 
these  evils  would  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord  apply  a  remedy  ?    What  were  the 
temptations  to  prefer  the  labour  of  womea 
to  men,  and  of  very  young  persons  to 
that  of  persons  of  middle  age,  it  might  be 
said  almost  of  adults?    Why  they  were 
twofold,  first,  because  it  was  cheaper; 
but  secondly,  and  mainly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause   as  the  machinery  was  improved, 
became  more  delicate  and  moved  fatter, 
and  required  less  human  labour, — it  be- 
came more  essential    that    that    labour 
should  be,  that  of  persons  at  the  precise 
period  of  life  when  there  was  the  utmost 
amount  of  quickness  and  activity,  when 
the  nerves  of  sight  and  touch,  were  in  the 
utmost  perfection.    The  noble  Lord's  ova 
statistics  showed  that  such  was  the  teod* 
«og;  90W,    Would  that  taadencyb^de* 
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creased  by  the  proposed  measore  ?  Was 
it  not  certain  that  it  would  be  increased  ? 
They  were  about  to  take  off  one  entire 
sixth-part  of  the  time  within  which  the 
master  manufacturer  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn on  his  fixed  capital.  How  must  be 
meet  this  new  condition  of  things  ?  Why, 
by  greater  economy  in  his  labour  in  the 
first  place,  and  by  working  his  machinery 
faster  in  the  second.  He  would  seek  with 
tenfold  aridity  to  make  his  engine,  with 
its  Briarean  power,  do  more,  and  human 
bands  less.  He  would  make  his  giant  of 
iron  and  brass  work  faster  too — so  fast 
that  it  could  only  have  for  fellow  labour- 
ers human  beings  when  the  young  powers 
of  life  were  in  their  utmost  intensity,  and 
those  powers  taxed  to  their  very  utmost 
stretch.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Lord's  plan  with  reference  to  the 
evils  he  especially  proposed  to  remedy ; 
but  far  more  overwhelming  was  the  argu- 
ment against  its  adoption  to  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  irresistible 
effect  of  ito  adoption  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes— -of  those 
who  furnished  the  lal^ur  in  factories.  It 
would  be  at  once  conceded,  that  out  of 
the  gross  returns  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  amount  that  was  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  replace  the  floating  capital 
perpetually  employed,  must  be  drawn  both 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  on 
bis  fixed  as  well  as  his  floating  capital. 
If  they  limited  the  hours  within  which  he 
worked  his  machinery  there  would  be  less 
surplus  beyond  the  mere  replacing  the 
floating  capital,  and  either  wages  or  pro- 
fits, must  be  reduced.  Both  would  be  so ; 
but  could  there  be  a  doubt  which  would 
be  so  in  the  greater  proportion?  The 
capitalist  would  take  care  of  himself  first. 
In  the  present  state  of  supply  and  demand 
for  labour  the  operative  was  at  his  mercy, 
and  in  his  (Sir  W.  Clay's)  opinion,  the 
absolutely  inevitable  result  of  forced  re- 
duction of  the  working:  of  mills  to  ten 
hours  would  be  a  reduction  of  wages  in  a 
far  greater  proportion  than  as  twelve  to 
ten.  After  the  most  careful  consideration 
he  could  give  the  subject,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  overrated  the  reduc- 
tion at  25  per  cent.  The  force  of  this  ar- 
gument was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham — certainly  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  on  the  question — that,  ad- 
mitting the  troth  of  the  proposition  as  to 
ihn  nrolt  on  proSti  wi  witges^  of  rtduc* 


ing  the  hours  of  working  of  the  mills— he 
could  only  meet  it  by  asserting  that,  if 
the  quantity  produced  were  diminished, 
the  price  of  the  article  produced  would 
rise.  A  moment's  consideration  would 
show,  that  this  anticipation  was  wholly 
fallacious.  It  would  be  true  only  if  either 
England  were  the  only  manufacturing 
country,  or  other  countries  would  adopt 
the  noble  Lord's  regulations.  At  present 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  prices  one  far« 
thing  beyond  those  at  which  they  could 
face  foreign  competition.  England  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  as  was  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  35,000,000/.  annually  of  the 
products  of  those  factories  now  proposed  to 
be  dealt  with.  Now,  what  would  be  the 
result  of  adopting  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition ?  Why  inevitably,  and  as  of  course, 
one  of  two.  Either  England  would  still 
send  to  foreign  markets  the  present  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  at  the  same  price, 
and  then  as  he  had  shown  wages  must 
be  reduced  not  only  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  but  in  a  much  larger  ratio,  or 
she  must  send  her  goods  at  a  higher  price, 
and  thus,  to  a  certainty,  lose  a  portion  of 
her  present  share  of  the  sales  in  foreign 
markets,  that  displacement  of  English 
goods  becoming  larger  and  larger  each 
year  as  their  foreign  competitors  pro- 
duced, as  they  then  would  do,  Jarger  and 
larger  quantities  of  goods  at  cheaper  rates, 
which  could  always  be  done  as  the  quan- 
tities increased  and  thus  would  the  de- 
mand for  English  labour  each  year  become 
less.  To  be  sure  it  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ash« 
ton,  when  examined  in  1833,  before  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  that  the  English 
Government  should  by  negotiation  with 
all  foreign  countries,  induce  them  to  adopt 
a  ten  hours  Factory  Bill,  in  which  case 
the  price  of  the  articles  produced  would 
be  simultaneously  raised  all  over  the 
world :  but  the  House  would  scarcely  think 
the  probable  success  of  such  negotiation 
suflicient  ground  on  which  to  legislate. 
Let  the  House  recollect  that,  in  adopting 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  they 
were  taking  a  step  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  perfectly  impartial  persons, 
well  qualified  by  long  observation  to  form 
a  judgment— he  alluded  to  Mr.  Horner 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  whose  opinions  were 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  with  approba- 
tion when  tbey  seemed  to  agree  with  hit 
owO|  bat  whoie  iuthmty  bo  diii«(«nl«4 
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wb«n  it  irent  in  opposition  to  hii  own 
Tieirt.   Let  them,  above  all,  recollect  that 
tbey  were  legislating  for  elauea  the  most 
•ure  to  suffer  by  any  error  they  might 
commit.    The  noble  Lord  had  said,  apos- 
trophising tho  manufisctttrers,   ^^We  do 
not  envy  you  your  stupendous  wealth. 
Peace  bo  within  your  walls   and  plen- 
teottsness  within  your  palaces;  we  ask 
bnt  a  slight  compensation  for  it/'    There 
wonld  seem  to  iurlc  in  the  mind  of  the 
BoUe  Lord— perhaps  almost  unconscious- 
ly to  him— some  vague  and  undefined 
belief  that  manufacturing  profits  were  so 
vast,  that  this  **  compensation"  could  be 
dedueted  from  them  without  inconveni- 
ence.    That  the  manufacturers  could  af- 
ford to  give  twelve  hours  wages  for  ten 
hours  work,  and  not  be  very  ill  off.  Never 
was  there  a  more  fatal  error.    In  the  pre- 
sent superabundance  of  capital,  it  was  ab« 
solutely  certain  that  not  more  than  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  could  be  obtained 
m  any  trade,  and  that  rate  was  a  very  low 
one.  Bat  the  manufacturer  would  take 
care  of  himself  t  and  in  the  present  state 
of  the  aupply  and  demand  he  could  do 
sOt  and  throw  his  loss  on  the  wages  of 
the  unfortunate  operative.    Should  they, 
■wreover,  impose  on  the  capitalist  bur- 
thens  he  was  unable   or   unwilling   to 
bear,    he   might  (althonght    no  doubt, 
with    loss)    transport    his    capital    and 
skill  to  other  lands— the  operative  must 
rtmaiOf  destitute    and    helpless,  a  bur- 
then to  himself  and  to  the  country  on 
which  ha  would  be  thrown  back  for  sup- 
port    Might  he,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
probable  moci  of  the  noble  Lord's  Molkm 
00  the  classes  he  sought  to  beoafit,  bring 
before  the  House  one  illustration  which 
had  fofced  itself  on  his  mind  ?    Perhaps, 
in  tlie  whole  speech  of  the  noble  Lord— 
powerful  and  affecting  as  it  was-— nothing 
produced  greater  effect  on  the  feelings  of 
the  House  than  his  statement  of  suffer- 
ings produoed  by  factory-labour  on  women 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.    He  said,  that 
twelve  hours'  labour  is  unsafe  and  inmro- 
per  for  women  so  circumstanced.    Does 
he  believe  that  ten  hours  would  be  safe  or 
proper  ?    It  was  impossible  he  ooold  think 
so.    But  let  the  House  mark  the  result  of 
what  the  ooble  Lord  proposed.   He  would 
trust  nothing  to  the  prudenoe  of  the  woman 
herself— noUiing  to  the  tenderness  or  hu« 
aanity  of  the  husband.    He  would  not 
permit  any  woman  to  work  twelve  hours, 
out  bom  imneaiuimbly  did  he  inoiecso  the 


temptation  to  those  to  whoua  it  was  noit 
dangerous  to  work  ten  ?  From  a  familT 
earning  60/.  per  annum,  his  plan  woald 
take  20/.  Will  the  mother  of  that  familj 
be  more  or  less  likely  to  absent  henelf 
from  home— from  the  care  of  her  childies, 
and  to  work  when  she  ought  to  be  ia 
repose.  In  conclusion,  he  would  entrest 
the  House  to  proceed  with  caution;  the 
Bill  on  their  Table  was  no  mean  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  noble  Lord's  own 
views,  llie  Bill  met  the  difficulties  and 
remedied  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  in- 
spectors. The  work  of  children  was  limited; 
the  detection  of  fraud  was  rendered  easier. 
No  person  under  eighteen  waa  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours ;  no  woman  was 
to  work  more  than  twelve  hours;  no 
young  person,  no  woman,  was  to  work  is 
the  night.  Were  not  these  important  re- 
gulations—to t>e  enforced,  let  it  always  be 
recollected,  on  the  free-will  of  workpeople 
themselves.  Let  the  House  be  contented 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  proceed  no 
further  in  a  path,  every  step  of  wbicfc, 
they  might  rest  assured,  was  beeet  with 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  the  county, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  interests  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.  If  he  might  venture  re- 
spectfully also  to  oflfer  one  word  of  ttdrkt 
to  the  noble  Lord,  he  would  venture  to 
tell  himUhat  there  were  other  depurtmeati 
of  Biitish  industry  where  hie  beoevolest 
labours  were  more  needed  than  they  now 
were  with  respect  to  factory-labour.  No 
doubt  elsewhere  he  would  meet  with  more 
difiBculties ;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  shomi 
that  he  possessed  that  noblest  of  all  qosli- 
tiesy  that  enthusiastic  perseverance  in 
well-doing,  which  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  diflSculties.  Let  him  go  on,  and  he 
would  be  supported,  not  by  narrow  mt- 
joritiesy  but  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  that 
House,  and  the  universal  approliation  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  Moncktim  Aftteesssid,  thatperfaapi 
his  connection  with  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  this  subject  had  long 
excited  a  deep  and  enthusiastic  intereiti 
might  be  his  excuse  for  intruding  for  a 
short  time  on  the  attention  of  the  Home. 
He  had  never  risen  under  any  circon- 
stances  with  so  much  tndividuid  pain  as 
at  the  present  moment,  because  he  row 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  with  the  coo- 
viction  that  it  would  lie  his  duty  this  even- 
ing  to  oppose  the  Qovemment,  with  whom 
he  had  generally  the  honour  and  the 
pleasure  of  adiog;  and  he  wee  oooqpelkd 
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fo  do  80  from  «  sincere  belief  that  the 
course  which  the  Qofernment  had  par- 
sued  on  tbis  question  was  one  neither  of 
benefit  to  the  coantry,  nor  of  dignity  to 
theoMelves.    In  the  course  of  last  year 
the    right   hon.  Gentleman   the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
brought  forward  a  factory  Bill,  and  be 
had  this  year  brought  forward  another 
factory  Bill.    The  House  knew  how  the 
former  Bill  was  met,  and  how  it  was 
foiled ;  and  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  be  considered  the  yielding  up  of  that 
Measure  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last 
year  was  just  as  unfortunate  as  was  the 
perseverance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  present  course.     He  said  this,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Oorernment  that 
the  Measure  of  last  year  should  have  been 
carried.    He  would  have  risked  his  seat 
to  have  given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
any  advantage  in  his  power  to  have  car* 
ried  that  Bill.    But  the  question   now 
came  before  the  House  under  a  different 
aspect,  and  supported  by  a  different  kind 
of  agitatwn.  The  agitation  which  now  met 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  he 
now  so  strenuously   opposed,   was   one 
fo  which  for  the  last  ten  years  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  thu  eountry  had 
Deen  engaged,  which   had    excited    the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  which  had  now 
been  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  that 
House;    and  yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  was  now  asked  to  re- 
scind the  solemn  Resolution  which,  after 
an  adjourned  debate  of  two  days,  it  had 
come   to,  without  any  circumstance   of 
casualty  or  haste,  merely  because  the  right 
hon.  OisntlemaD  wished  to  take  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  any  chance  or  contingency 
which  might  by  possibility  induce  the 
House  to  reverse  its  own  recent  solemn 
decision.    He  hoped  he  might  be  excused 
for  speaking  earnestly  upon  this  subject, 
because  he  did  feel  that  it  was  now  almost 
impossible  to  meet  this  questwn  with  the 
same  calmness  that  was  most  becoming 
and  most  just  on  a  preceding  occasmn. 
The  hon.  Baroaet  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  had  indeed  undertaken  a  most 
difficult  task.    While  every  other  Mem- 
ber seemed  to  feel  that  the  question  was 
one  of  enormous  difficulty— -while  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
whether  the  remedy  proposed  ifas  right  or 
not,  yetlhecfibwete  great  and  Mdoubtad 


— while  those  evils  were  generally  allowed 
and  unchallenged,  that  hon.  Baronet  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  representing  the 
whole  matter  as  a  mere  dream  of  philan- 
thropic enthusiasts,  and  of  holding  up  the 
factory  women  and  children  of  this  coon- 
try  as  persons  in  so  happy  and  contented 
a  position  that  it  would  be  most  imperti- 
nent for  the  Legislature  to  mterfere  with 
them.    He  had  hoped  that  that  part  of 
the  question  had  long  sinoe  been  settled* 
He  thought  that  the  House  felt  the  enor*> 
mity  of  the  evils,  and  that  a  national 
guilt  had  been  incurred  by  the  miseries  of 
the  unrestricted  factory  system.  They  knew 
(hat  by  that  system  they  were  bringing  np 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state 
of  degradation  almost  lower  than  thai  of 
any  slave  population.    They  knew  that 
there  were  thousands  of  factwy  children 
who  had  no  possible  means  of  receiving 
either  moral  or  religious  instruction.  They 
knew  that  thousands  of  them  had  perished 
on  the  very  threshdd  of   manhood,  it 
being  physksally  impossible  for  them,  from 
their  exhausted  strength,  to  obtain  by 
labour  any  of  the  comforts  of  life.    This 
question  had  attracted  not  only  the  atten* 
tion  of  every  Member  of  that  House,  but 
also  of  Her  Majesty's  Goveronent ;   for 
the  Government  had  this  year  oome  down 
with  a  Bill  directly  interfering  with  lahoar. 
On  that  account  he  said,  that  the  present 
Bill  bad  been  very  unfairly  treated.    He 
considered   that  the  debate  tomiog  so 
much    upon  the  presumption  that  thit 
Bill  woald  not  interfere  with  labour,  was 
unjust  to  the  Bill,  to  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley),  and  to  the  Government  it- 
self.   A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  need  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  a  former  even- 
ing, went  far  more  against  the  principle 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Govern., 
ment  Bill  to  establish,  than  against  any 
modification  of  it  which  his  noble  Friend 
wished  to  introduce.    It  was  most  true 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of 
male  adults.    But,  with  regard  to  cbil* 
dren,  it  provided  that  those  under  thirteen 
years  of  age  should  only  work  half  a-day 
—those  working  in  the  morning  were  not 
to  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  work- 
ing in  the  afternooon  were  not  to  work  in 
the  mommg.   This  presupposed  the  ado|v 
tion  of  a  system  of  relays,  as  regarded 
chiklren.    Now  childhood,  according  to 
I  this  Bill,  eeased  at  thirteen  years  of  agOb 
I  What  his  noUe  Fiiend  iriiliiBd  to  do  waa 
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this— to  extend  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  Bill  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  whole  scope  of  his  noble  Friend's 
Amendment^  as  regarded  males,  was  as  to 
the  ages  between^  thirteen  and  eighteen 
jears.    The  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was^  that  children  up  to  thir- 
teen years  should  not  labour  more  than 
six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ;  but  from  that 
age  they  were  suddenly  transferred  to  la- 
boor  for  twelve  hours  a  day.     What  his 
noble  Friend  required  was  a  sliding-scale 
in  this  matter,  which  the  Gofernment  had 
•o  wisely  applied  in  other    ways— that 
children  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  work  ten  hours  a  day»  and  that 
when  eighteen  they  might  work  as  many 
boors  as  the  factories  worked.    He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  keep  this  steadily 
in  mind,  that  as  far  as  regarded  male 
labour  the  sole  difference  was  this— his 
noble  Friend  wished  so  to  modify  the  Bill, 
that  children  on  attaining  their  thirteenth 
year  should  not  be  at  once  transferred 
fiom  six  and  a-half  hours  labour,  to  the 
enormous  labour  of  twelve  hours.   Let  the 
House  imagine  what  twelve  hours  labour 
was  to  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.    The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
had  attempted  to  make  out  that  this  la- 
bour of  twelve  hours  was  nothing  at  all. 
The  hon.  Baronet  did  this  upon  the  au 
thority  of  Mr.  Senior,  who  having  started 
from  his  villa  at  Kensington,  and  having 
taken  a  run  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  returned  to  his  home,  and  drew 
up  a  report  representing  the  factory  labour 
as  the  lightest  of  all  possible  occupations. 
Now  he  knew  Mr.  Senior  very  well,  and 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  excellent  and 
intelligent  man ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  or  Mr.  Senior  were  to 
be  set  to  that  labour  for  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  a  single  week,  they  would  come 
down  to  that  House  with  very  different 
feelings  on  the  subject.    But  after  quoting 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Senior,  of  Kensing- 
ton,   the   hon.  Baronet   most  inconsist- 
ently made   it  a  matter   of  complaint 
against  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) 
for  having  taken  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  all  the  localities. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  with  regard  to  the 
medical  part  of  the  question,  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  not  from  surgeons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.    He  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1833,  this  passage  :«- 


^  I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  to  be  sy 
deliberate  opinion  that  no  child  ahonld  be 
employed  in  factory-labour  below  tea  yean  (A 
age,  and  that  no  iodividaal  below  eighteen 
should  be  employed  longer  than  ten  hoars. 
As  to  the  redaction  of  the  boars  of  blour  of 
all  below  eighteen,  I  fieel  the  less  distrust  » 
my  own  opinion,  because  it  has  the  sanctios 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  eminent  laedi- 
cal  men  who  practise  in  the  manafactuhng 
districts/' 

Now,  he  thought  that  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Manchester,  was  mack 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  Mr. 
Senior,  of  Kensington.    The    hon.  Ba. 
ronet  had  referred  to   certaia   statislicf 
which  had   been    brought  forward  widi 
respect  to  the  duration  of  lives  in  the 
factory  districts,  but  to  him  these  sute- 
ments  did  not  appear  sufficiently  to  altov 
for  the  great  amount  of  new  blood  wbick 
was  daily  infused  into  those  factories  froflu 
the    agricultural    counties.    There   were 
many  healthy  adults  constantly  entering 
those  districts,  which  must  materially  affect 
any  statistical  statement  upon  this  head. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  young  person   runninj^  thirty- 
seven  miles  a-day  was  an  absolate  impoi* 
sibility.     It  had,  he  believed,  been  pbjsi- 
cally  established  as  a  fact,  that  a  child 
running  about  all  day  for  its  own  pleasnie 
would  run  over  a  much  larger  space  of 
ground  than    almost    any  healthy  mm 
would  do.    Therefore  he  would  say,  that 
if  a  child  was  kept  up  to  his  full  speed  alt 
day,  (with  the  dread  of  punishment  before 
him,  he  might  perform  some  saclr  fast  as 
that.    But    whether    the    distance   was 
thirty-seven  or  twenty-seven  miles  was 
immaterial;  both  required  a  degree  of  toil 
which  was  frightful.  Now,  when  he  heard 
his  noble  Friend  make  such  statemenU  as 
these,  and  when  he  found  it  stated  in  an 
Address  issued  by  the   delegates   froo 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  that  they  had 
read  his  noble  Friend's  speech,  "para- 
graph by  paragraph,  and  that  they  coald 
affirm  from  their  own    knowledge  that 
every  statement  made  to  the  House  was 
absolutely  correct,"  he  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  there  did  exist  a  very  great 
grievance  on  this  part  of  the  subject   He 
would  now  say  one  word  upon  the  effect 
of   the  proposed  Measure  upon  wages. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  political 
economy  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into 
this  debate,  though  he  himself  certaiolf 
did  'introduce  a  considerable  portion  ioto 
it.    According  to  the  doctrine  of  wageif 
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•»  it  btd  been  tcieDtifically  laid  down, 
it  was  fttily  understood  that  there  were 
at  least  four  elements  influencing  wages 
— population,  capitaU  |flactuation  of  the 
prices  of  necessaries,  and  the  standard 
of  living.  These  four  elements  together 
determined  the  amount  of  wages*  All 
depended  upon  each,  and  each  upon  all. 
Therefore,  he  could  not  believe,  that  the 
niere  reduction  of  one  of  these  elements— 
all  the  others  remaining  the  same — could 
effect  that  considerable  diminution  of  wages 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.  With  respect  also  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  working  the 
mills,  this  might  be  avoided  if  relays  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  young  persons  were 
established.  This  Bill  required  relays  of 
children:  the  only  thing  therefore  re- 
quired, was  relays  of  women,  and  then  the 
machinery  might  go  for  any  period. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  be 
did  not  understand — ^that  which  required 
the  factories  to  close  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.  He  did  not  see  why  the  mills 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  two 
additional  hours  during  daylight  in  the 
Summer  supposing  there  was  sufficient 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  it.  This  compulsory 
closing  of  the  mills  was  infinitely  more 
harsh,  and  calculated  to  excite  greater 
discontent  than  any  condition  required  by 
his  noble  Friend.  He  would  conelude  by 
solemnly  appealing  to  the  Committee  to 
look  well  to  it  before  they  rescinded  the 
decision  they  had  already  come  to.  He 
entreated  them  to  consider  under  what  a 
very  different  aspect  the  Question  now 
appeared  before  them.  It  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  country  that  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  de- 
clared it  tu  be  their  opinion  that  women 
and  children  were  not  to  be  employed  in 
fiactories  more  than  ten  hours  a-day*  At 
this  very  moment  they  were  speaking 
about  it  to  one  another.  At  this  very 
moment  they  were  telling  one  another  of 
the  glorious  result  that  had  followed  the 
exertions  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  that 
after  ten  years  of  unwearied  labour  this 
great  thing  had  been  at  last  achieved.  The 
people  knew  this  as  well  as  they  (the  House 
of  Commons)  did,  and  could  any  Govern- 
ment  suppose,  that  even  if  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers coming  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  vote,  they  should  succeed  in 
rescinding  the  late  decision  of  the  House; 
could  any  Qoverament  suppose  that  any 


such  course  would  turn  back  into  its  for- 
mer channels  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
or  make  them  forget  what  had  passed  the 
other  night  ?  No  I  the  people  would  not 
forget  it,  and  the  Government  would  do 
well  not  to  think  so.  He  thought  it  very 
unimportant  which  way  the  majority  turned 
this  evening,  as  regarded  the  fate  of  the 
Measure;  because  it  was  already,  above 
all  governments  and  all  majorities,  abso- 
lutely decided.  It  was  impossible  now 
for  any  Government  to  stop  a  ten  hours 
Bill.  It  was,  in  every  moral  sense,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  as 
any  part  of  this  interfering  Bill  which 
be  beld  in  his  hand.  Wishing  from  his 
heart  the  best  in'  every  way  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  mo»t  heartily 
grieved  that  they  had  in  this  matter  set 
themselves  against  the  opinion,  against 
the  sympathy,  against  the  good  feeling, 
and  against,  he  believed,  the  religious 
sense  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  he  would  now 
sit  down,  humbly  imploring  them,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  not  to  persist  in 
that  dangerous  course,  and  not  drive 
his  noble  Friend  to  extremity.  It 
was  a  subject  he  felt  deeply  upon,  and, 
therefore,  he  said— not  drive  his  noble 
Friend  to  any  extremity  to  which  he  would 
be  very  unwillingly  driven,  but  in  which 
he  believed  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House* 
Yes ;  he  believed  that  a  majority  would 
support  his  noble  Friend  in  an  Address 
to  the  Throne,  declaring  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  the  only  resource  was  in  her 
benevolence,  and  in  her  noble  and  ge- 
nerous feelings  against  the  short-sight- 
edness or  rather  blindness  of  her  Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  proposition  he 
threw  out  just  now.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  he  was  surprised  at  his 
making  such  a  proposition,  but  he  did  it 
conceiving  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
imposing  restrictions  on  labour*  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
urged  the  other  evening  upon  the  question^ 
at  least  those  coming  from  Her  Majestj^'s 
Government  were  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple—that the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
.interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  people. 
How  these  arguments  were  more  appli- 
cable to  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
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thit— to  extend  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  Bill  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  whole  scope  of  hii  noble  Friend's 
Amendment,  as  regarded  males,  was  as  to 
the  ages  between^  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years.    The  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  children  up  to  thir- 
teen years  should  not  labour  more  than 
six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ;  but  from  that 
age  they  were  suddenly  transferred  to  la* 
boor  for  twelve  hours  a  day.     What  his 
noble  Friend  required  was  a  sliding-scale 
in  this  matter,  which  the  Gofernment  had 
80  wisely  applied  in  other    ways — that 
children  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  work  ten  hours  a  day»  and  that 
when  eighteen  they  might  work  as  many 
hours  as  the  factories  worked.    He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  keep  this  steadily 
in  mind,  that  as  far  as  regarded  male 
labour  the  sole  difference  was  this — his 
noble  Friend  wished  so  to  modify  the  Bill, 
that  children  on  attaining  their  thirteenth 
year  should  not  be  at  once  transferred 
from  six  and  a-half  hours  labour,  to  the 
enormous  labour  of  twel? e  hours.   Let  the 
House  imagine  what  twelve  hours  labour 
was  to  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.    The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
bad  attempted  to  make  out  that  this  la- 
bour of  twelve  hours  was  nothing  at  all. 
The  hon.  Baronet  did  this  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Senior,  who  having  started 
from  his  villa  at  Kensington,  and  having 
taken  a  run  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  returned  to  his  home,  and  drew 
np  a  report  representing  the  factory  labour 
as  the  lightest  of  all  possible  occupations. 
Now  he  knew  Mr.  Senior  very  well,  and 
be  knew  him  to  be  a  very  excellent  and 
intelligent  man ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  boo.  Baronet  or  Mr.  Senior  were  to 
be  set  to  that  labour  for  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  a  single  week,  they  would  come 
down  to  that  House  with  very  different 
feelings  on  the  subject.    But  after  quoting 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Senior,  of  Kensing- 
ton,    the   hon.  Baronet   most  inconsist- 
ently made   it  a  matter   of  complaint 
against  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) 
for  having  taken  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  all  the  localities. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  with  regard  to  the 
medical  part  of  the  question,  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  not  from  surgeons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they 


^  I  am  GomfMlled  to  declare  it  to  be  ly 
deliberate  opinioo  that  no  cbild  ihoiU  U 
employed  in  factory-labour  below  ten  jemft' 
age,  and  that  no  indiridual  below  eigfatec 
should  be  employed  longer  than  ten  boon 
As  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  blo«r«' 
all  below  eighteen,  I  ieel  the  less  distrast  a 
my  own  opinion,  because  it  has  tbe  sancaoi 
of  a  large  nujority  of  tbe  most  eminest  Bcd^ 
cal  men  who  practise  in  the  manafoetujuf 
districts.'' 

Now,  he  thought  that  the  authoritj  of 
Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Mancheater,  was  raaeb 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  Mr. 
Senior,  of  Kensington.     Tbe    boo.  Ba. 
ronet  bad  referred  to    certain  ststiiuci 
which  had   been    brought  forward  vitk 
respect  to  the  duration  of  lives  in  tk 
factory  districts,  but  to  him  these  state- 
ments did  not  appear  suflBcieotly  to  liloff 
for  the  great  amount  of  new  blood  wbick 
was  daily  infused  into  those  factories  firoa 
the    agricultural    counties.     There  vac 
many  healthy  adults  constantly  eoteno; 
those  districts,  which  must  materially  tffect 
any  statistical  statement  upon  this  hetd. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  tbe  no- 
tion of  a  young  person   running  tbirtj- 
seven  miles  a-day  was  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility.   It  had.  he  believed,  been  pbjw-  | 
cally  established  as  a  fact,  that  a  child   { 
running  about  all  day  for  ita  own  pleasutt   | 
would  run  over  a  much  larger  space  of  | 
ground  than    almost    any  healthy  nu 
would  do.    Therefore  he  wonld  say,  (^ 
if  a  child  was  kept  up  to  his  full  speed  all 
day,  |with  the  dread  of  punishment  befon 
him,  he  might  perform  some  such  feat  «i 
that.    But    whether   the    distance  «tf 
thirty-seven  or  twenty«seven  miles  wu 
immaterial;  both  required  a  degree  of  toil 
which  was  frightful.  Now,  when  he  heanl 
his  noble  Friend  make  such  atatemeou  as 
these,  and  when  he  found  it  atated  in  an 
Address  issued  by  the   delegates  froa 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  that  they  had 
read  his  noble  Friend's  speech,  "pan- 
graph  by  paragraph,  and  that  they  coold 
affirm  from  their   own    knowledge  that 
every  statement  made  to  the  House  wu     | 
absolutely  correct,"  he  was  bound  to  b^ 
lieve  that  there  did  exist  a  very  gretr 
grievance  on  this  part  of  the  subject  He 
would  now  say  one  word  upon  the  effsct 
of   the  proposed  Measure  upon  ffsg^ 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  political 
economy  ought  not  to  be  introduced  'm^ 


knew  nothing  about  it.  He  found  in  the  I  this  debate,  though  he  himself  certfliol} 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  before  the  Com-  j  did  'introduce  a  considerable  portion  io^ 
miltee  of  1833,  this  passage  :<-»  |  it.    According  to  the  docUiae  of  wapii 
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a»  it  fatd  been  icieotifically  laid  down, 
it    was  fully  understood   that  there  were 
at    least  four  elements  influencing^  wages 
— population,  capital,  (fluctuation  of  the 
prices  of  necessaries,  and  the  standard 
of  living.    These  four  elements  together 
determined  the  amount  of  wages*    AH 
depended  upon  each,  and  each  upon  ail. 
Xherefore,  he  could  not  believe,  that  the 
mere  reduction  of  one  of  these  elements— 
all  the  others  remaining  the  same — could 
effect thatconsiderable  diminution  of  wages 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.     With  respect  also  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  working  the 
mills,  this  might  be  avoided  if  relays  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  young  persons  were 
established.     This  Bill  required  relays  of 
children:    the  only  thing  therefore  re- 
quired, was  relays  of  women,  and  then  the 
machinery    might    go    for    any    period. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  be 
did  not  onderstand-^that  which  required 
the  factories  to  close  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.     He  did  not  see  why  the  mills 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  two 
additional  hours  during  daylight  in  the 
Summer  supposing  there    was  sufficient 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  it.    This  compulsory 
closing  of  the  mills  was  infinitely  more 
harsh,  and  calculated  to  excite  greater 
discontent  than  any  condition  required  by 
his  noble  Friend.     He  would  cooelude  by 
solemnly  appealing  to  the  Committee  to 
look  well  to  it  before  they  rescinded  the 
decbion  they  had  already  come  to.    He 
entreated  them  to  consider  under  what  a 
very  different  aspect  the  Question  now 
appeared  before  them.    It  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  country  that  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  opinion  that  women 
and  children  were  not  to  be  employed  in 
factories  more  than  ten  hours  a-day.    At 
this  very  moment  they    were    speaking 
about  it  to  one  another.    At  this  very 
moment  they  were  telling  one  another  of 
the  glorious  result  that  had  followed  the 
exertions  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  that 
after  ten  years  of  unwearied  labour  this 
great  thing  had  been  at  last  achieved.  The 
people  knew  this  as  well  as  they  (the  House 
of  Commons)  did,  and  could  any  Govern- 
ment suppose,  that  even  if  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers coming  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  vote,  they  should  succeed  in 
reacindiog  the  late  decision  of  the  House; 
could  any  GovernineDt  suppose  that  any 


such  course  would  turn  back  into  its  for- 
mer channels  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
or  make  them  forget  what  had  passed  the 
other  night?  No  1  the  people  would  not 
forget  it,  and  the  Government  would  do 
well  not  to  think  so.  He  thought  it  very 
unimportant  which  way  the  majority  turned 
this  evening,  as  regarded  the  fate  of  the 
Measure ;  because  it  was  already,  above 
all  governments  and  all  majorities,  abso- 
lutely decided.  It  was  impossible  now 
for  any  Government  to  stop  a  ten  hours 
Bill.  It  was,  in  every  moral  sense,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  as 
any  part  of  this  interfering  Bill  which 
be  held  in  his  hand.  Wishing  from  his 
heart  the  best  in'  every  way  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  mo»t  heartily 
grieved  that  they  had  in  this  matter  set 
themselves  against  the  opinion,  against 
the  sympathy,  against  the  good  feeling, 
and  against,  he  believed,  the  religious 
sense  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  he  would  now 
sit  down,  humbly  imploring  them,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  not  to  persist  in 
that  dangerous  course,  and  not  drive 
his  noble  Friend  to  extremity.  It 
was  a  subject  he  felt  deeply  upon,  and, 
therefore,  he  said— not  drive  his  noble 
Friend  to  any  extremity  to  which  he  would 
be  vei7  unwillingly  driven,  but  in  which 
he  believed  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House. 
Yes ;  he  believed  that  a  majority  would 
support  his  noble  Friend  in  an  Address 
to  the  Throne,  declaring  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty  that  the-  only  resource  was  in  her 
benevolence,  and  in  her  noble  and  ge- 
nerous feelings  against  the  short-sigbt« 
edness  or  rather  blindness  of  her  Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  proposition  he 
threw  out  just  now.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  he  was  surprised  at  his 
making  such  a  proposition,  but  he  did  it 
conceiving  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
imposing  restrictions  on  labour*  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
urged  the  other  evening  upon  the  question, 
at  least  those  coming  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple—that the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
.interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  people. 
How  these  arguments  were  more  appli- 
cable to  a  ten  hoars'  Bill,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
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this— to  extend  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  Bill  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  yean. 
The  whole  scope  of  his  noble  Friend's 
Amendment,  as  regarded  males,  was  as  to 
the  ages  between^  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years.    The  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  children  up  to  thir- 
teen years  should  not  labour  more  than 
six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ;  but  from  that 
age  they  were  suddenly  transferred  to  la- 
bour for  twelve  hours  a  day.     What  his 
noble  Friend  required  was  a  sliding-scale 
in  this  matter,  which  the  Gofernment  had 
so  wisely  applied  in  other   ways — that 
children  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that 
when  eighteen  they  might  work  as  many 
hours  as  the  factories  worked.    He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  keep  this  steadily 
in  mind,  that  as  far  as  regarded  male 
labour  the  sole  difference  was  this-^his 
noble  Friend  wished  so  to  modify  the  Bill, 
that  children  on  attaining  their  thirteenth 
year  should  not  be  at  once  transferred 
ftom  six  and  a-half  hours  labour,  to  the 
enormous  labour  of  twelve  hours.   Let  the 
House  imagine  what  twelve  hours  labour 
was  to  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.    The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
bad  attempted  to  make  out  that  this  la- 
bour of  twelve  hours  was  nothing  at  all. 
The  hon.  Baronet  did  this  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Senior,  who  having  started 
from  his  villa  at  Kensington,  and  having 
taken  a  run  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  returned  to  his  home,  and  drew 
up  a  report  representing  the  factory  labour 
as  the  lightest  of  all  possible  occupations. 
Now  be  knew  Mr.  Senior  very  well,  and 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  very  excellent  and 
intelligent  man ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  or  Mr.  Senior  were  to 
be  set  to  that  labour  for  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  a  single  week,  they  would  come 
down  to  that  House  with  very  different 
feelings  on  the  subject.    But  after  quoting 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Senior,  of  Kensing- 
ton,    the   hon.  Baronet   most  inconsist- 
ently made   it  a  matter   of  complaint 
against  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) 
for  having  taken  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  alt  the  localities. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  with  regard  to  the 
medical  part  of  the  question,  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  not  from  surgeons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.    He  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1833,  this  passage  :•«* 


**  I  am  compelled  to  declaie  it  to  bt  ly 
deliberate  opinion  that  no  child  ihoiU  be  | 
employed  in  factory-labour  below  ten  jcnc: 
age,  and  that  do  iodividual  below  eigbtea 
should  be  employed  longer  than  ten  inci 
As  to  the  reduction  of  the  hoars  of  blo«ro( 
all  below  eighteen,  I  ieel  the  less  distrut  q 
my  own  opinion,  because  it  has  tbe  ssdcimi 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  emiaeat  aeU 
cal  men  who  practise  in  the  manaiactiinof 
districts/' 


Now,  he  thought  that  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Mancheater,  was  midi 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  Ur. 
Senior,  of  Kensington.     The    hon.  Bi. 
ronet  had  referred  to   certain  ststiitn 
which  had   been    brought  forward  wiU 
respect  to  the  duration  of  lives  in  ilie 
factory  districts,  but  to  him  these  8tat^ 
meats  did  not  appear  sufficiently  to  allot 
for  the  great  amount  of  new  blood  vbick 
was  daily  infused  into  thoae  factories  froa 
the    agricultural    counties.     There  wm 
many  healthy  adulu  constantly  enterio; 
those  districts,  which  must  oiaterially  affect 
any  statistical  statement  upon  this  head. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  young  person  running  thirtj- 
seven  miles  a-day  was  an  absolute  impos' 
sibility.    It  had,  he  believed,  been  pbja- 
cally  established  as  a  fact,  that  a  child 
running  about  all  day  for  ita  own  pleason 
would  run  over  a  much  larger  spaoe  of 
ground  than    almost    any  healthy  au 
would  do.    Therefore  he  would  say,  t!u< 
if  a  child  was  kept  up  to  his  full  s|i«ed  tit 
day,  |with  tbe  dread  of  punishment  befoR 
him,  he  might  perform  some  such  feat  at 
that.    But    whether   the    disunce  ««i 
thirty-seven  or  twenty-seven  miles  wti 
immaterial;  both  required  a  degree  of  toii 
which  was  frightful.  Now,  when  he  heard 
his  noble  Friend  make  such  statemeouas 
these,  and  when  he  found  it  stated  id  as 
Address  issued  by  tbe   delegates  froa 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  that  they  had 
read  his  noble  Friend's  speech,  ''pan- 
graph  by  paragraph,  and  that  they  coold 
affirm  from  their  own    knowledge  that 
every  statement  made  to  the  House  was 
absolutely  correct,"  he  was  bound  to  ^ 
lieve  that  there  did  exist  a  very  gr^' 
grievance  on  this  part  of  the  subject  He 
would  now  say  one  word  upon  the  effect 
of   the  proposed   Measure  upon  wages. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  political 
economy  ought  not  to  be  introduced  M 
this  debate,  though  he  himself  certainly 
did  introduce  a  considerable  portion  ioto 
I  it.    According  to  the  doctriae  of  «ip4 
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tts  it  btd  been  tcieDtifically  laid  down, 
it    was  folly  understood   that  there  were 
at    least  four  elemeots  infloencing^  wages 
— population,  capiial,  {fluctuation  of  the 
prices  of  necessaries,  and  the  standard 
of  living.    These  four  elements  together 
determined   the  amount  of  wages.    All 
depended  upon  each,  and  each  upon  all. 
Therefore^  he  could  not  believe,  that  the 
mere  reduction  of  one  of  these  elements— 
all  the  others  remaining  the  same — could 
effect  thatconsiderable  diminution  of  wages 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.    With  respect  also  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  working  the 
mills,  this  might  be  avoided  if  relays  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  young  persons  were 
established.     This  Bill  required  relays  of 
children:    the  only  thing  therefore  re- 
quiredv  was  relays  of  women,  and  then  the 
machinery    might    go    for    any    period. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  be 
did  not  understand— that  which  required 
the  factories  to  close  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.     He  did  not  see  why  the  mills 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  two 
additional  hours  during  daylight  in  the 
Summer  supposing  there    was  sufficient 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  suffi- 
cient  demand  for  it.    This  compulsory 
closing  of  the  mills  was  infinitely  more 
harsh,  and  calculated  to  excite  greater 
discontent  than  any  condition  required  by 
his  noble  Friend.     He  would  conclude  by 
solemnly  appealing  to  the  Committee  to 
look  well  to  it  before  they  rescinded  the 
decision  they  had  already  come  to.    He 
entreated  them  to  consider  under  what  a 
very  different  aspect  the  Question   now 
appesred  before  them.    It  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  country  that  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  opinion  that  women 
and  children  were  not  to  be  employed  in 
factories  more  than  ten  hours  a-day.    At 
this  very  moment  they    were    speaking 
about  it  to  one  another.    At  this  very 
moment  they  were  telling  one  another  of 
the  glorious  result  that  had  followed  the 
eiertions  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  that 
after  ten  years  of  unwearied  labour  this 
great  thing  had  been  at  last  achieved.  The 
people  knew  this  as  well  as  they  (the  House 
of  Commons)  did,  and  could  any  Govern- 
ment suppose,  that  even  if  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers coming  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
coaatry  to  vote^  they  should  succeed  in 
reaciadiog  the  late  decision  of  the  House; 
could  any  Go? ernment  suppose  that  any 


such  course  would  turn  back  into  its  for- 
mer channels  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
or  make  them  forget  what  had  passed  the 
other  night  ?  No !  the  people  would  not 
forget  it,  and  the  Government  would  do 
well  not  to  think  so.  He  thought  it  very 
unimportant  which  way  tbe  majority  turned 
this  evening,  as  regarded  the  fate  of  the 
Measure ;  because  it  was  already,  above 
all  governments  and  all  majorities,  abso- 
lutely decided.  It  was  impossible  now 
for  any  Government  to  stop  a  ten  hours 
Bill.  It  was,  in  every  moral  sense,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  as 
any  part  of  this  interfering  Bill  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  Wishing  from  his 
heart  the  best  in'  every  way  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  most  heartily 
grieved  that  they  had  in  this  matter  set 
themselves  against  the  opinion,  against 
tbe  sympathy,  against  the  good  feeling, 
and  against,  he  believed,  tbe  religious 
sense  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  tbe 
people  of  England;  and  he  would  now 
sit  down,  humbly  imploring  them,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  not  to  persist  in 
that  dangerous  course,  and  not  drive 
his  noble  Friend  to  extremity.  It 
was  a  subject  be  felt  deeply  upon,  and, 
therefore,  he  said— not  drive  his  noble 
Friend  to  any  extremity  to  which  he  would 
be  very  unwillingly  driven,  but  in  which 
be  believed  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House* 
Yes;  he  believed  that  a  majority  would 
support  his  noble  Friend  in  an  Address 
to  the  Throne,  declaring  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  the-  only  resource  was  in  her 
benevolence,  and  in  her  noble  and  ge- 
nerous feelings  against  the  short-sight- 
edness or  rather  blindness  of  her  Mi- 
nisters* 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  proposition  he 
threw  out  just  now.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  be  was  surprised  at  his 
making  such  a  proposition,  but  he  did  it 
conceiving  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
imposing  restrictions  on  labour*  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
urged  the  other  evening  upon  the  question, 
at  least  those  coming  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple—that the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  people. 
How  these  arguments  were  more  appli- 
cable to  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
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had  been  imposed  upon  rice,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  western  coast  of  AfHca,  and 
the  American  Government  claimed  to  have 
their  rice  admitted  at  the  same  duty.  The 
late  Crovemment  had  refused  their  claim  but 
the  praasnt  Government  had  admitted  it,  by 
equalinnfftheduty  in  the  late  change  in  the 
Tariff.  This  would  show  the  nature  of 
the  difficulty  that  might  arise  under  the 
clause  he  had  referred  ta  But  if  he 
wanted  any  evidence  as  to  the  difficulties 
attending  commercial  treaties,  he  might 
appeal  to  the  answer  given  last  year  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  a 
question  put  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  (Lord  John  Russell)  as  to 
the  progress  of  certain  nesotiations  then 
pending.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  said:*— 

^He  need  not  describe  the  difficulties  which 
often  arise  in  the  coune  of  negotiations,  the 
prejudices  which  exist,  and  the  jealousies  the 
Oofernment  have  to  contend  with.  But  in 
addition,  they  were  also  exposed  to  difficulties 
which  oould  liardly  be  anticipated  from  some 
change  taking  place  in  a  foreicn  government, 
which  rendered  it  necessary,  if  not  to  recom- 
mence the  negotiations,  at  least  to  enter  into 
lengthened  explanations.  The  difficulties  of 
negotiating  commercial  treaties  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  negotiations  with  arbitrary  go- 
vernments, indeed  he  might  observe  that  the 
spread  of  constitutional  principles,  and  the 
establishment  of  representative  goremments, 
had  not  increased  the  Ihcilities  of  making  these 
treaties;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  rather  iiiPi 
creased  than  abated  the  difficulties." 

He  had  quoted  the  testimony  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  now  he  asked  the 
House  whether  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
pled^  of  showing  that  the  system  of 
aeekmg  development  for  our  trade,  by 
meddling  with  foreign  custom  houses,  was 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  dangerous  ^  He  did 
honestly  bdieve  that  this  was  manifest,  and 
it  was  not  without  some  mortification  that 
he  found  that  the  Government  of  En^and 
had  not  been  the  first  to  avow  it.  In  France 
M.  Ghiiaot  had  abandoned  the  deceptive 
advantages  of  commercial  treaties,  and  had 
declared  his  intention  of  adopting  mea. 
sures  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  with- 
out reference  to  what  other  countries  might 
do.  He  found  in  a  report  of  the  delates 
in  the  French  Chamber  the  following 
question  and  answer  .— 

*'  M.  MUadt :  I  have  no  desire.  Gentlemen, 
to  measure  my  talents  with  those  of  the  orator 
who  has  just  spoken,  but  will  content  myself 
with  dealing  with  facts.  I  wish  to  ask  whe- 
ther a  treaty  of  commerce  has  not  been  con« 
lemplalcd  wilh  Bogland  ? 


«  The  Wnuter  of  Faremi  Affmn  ;  Kegoti. 
aliens  were  in  progress  for  a  treaty  of  con- 
roerce  between  France  and  England.  It  would 
have  affected  none  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country ;  neither  flax  nor  cotton  manufactares 
were  in  question  i  and  woollen  manufactures 
were  only  treated  of  indirectly,  and  in  a  very 
limited  manner.  These  negotiations  have 
ceased,  and  have  not  been  resumed,  There^ 
fore,  at  present,  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
any  cause  of  alarm.  £veiything  remains  as 
before,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  For  ray 
own  part,  the  more  I  consider  the  qoestioD, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  treaties  of  com- 
merce of  long  duration  with  rival  great  powers 
are  attended  with  inconvenience  and  oanger, 
and  that,  in  treating  with  rival  powers,  it  is 
better  to  proceed  by  raeafis  of  modifications 
in  tariflfs,  which  leave  everything  at  liberty, 
and  which  need  only  last  the  time  necessary 
for  making  the  experiment.  I  may  add,  that 
I  have  reason  to  hope  my  ideas  are  shared  in 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  that  the  British  Cabinet 
will  no  longer  insist  on  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
but  leave  it  to  modifications  of  tariffs  to  obtain 
the  end  desired  on  both  sides,  namely  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commereial  relations. 

^  Now,  if  this  was  true,  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  France,  and  he  saw  no  reasoo 
to  doubt  it,  seeing  that   the  statement 
came  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Fi»nce^ 
he^  thought  no  one  could  blame  him  far 
bringing   forward    the    present   Motion, 
and    for   caUing    upon    Government    to 
adopt  those  means  for  extending  our  own 
oohimercial  relations^  which  were  in  its 
power,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  same  object  by  means  over  which  they 
had  had  no  controuL      He  had  iieard  a 
^;reat  deal  about  the  impossibility  of  fight- 
ing hostile  tari&  with  free  ports,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  kst  year  quoted  against  him 
a  most  formidable  little  page  of  a  mndi 
less  f(»rmidable  publication  in  support  of 
this  theory.  .  Now  he  (Mr.  Ricardo)  main- 
tained that  the  only  weapon  a  commeitaal 
country  has  to  oppose  to   a  high  tariflT, 
IS  a  reduction  of  its  own  import  duties. 
The  attempt  to  induce   other  eountries 
to  lower  their    duties    upon    our   goods 
by    increasing   the   import   duties    upon 
their  produce  was  most  absurd.    It  was 
in    fact    increasing    the   impediments    to 
an  extension  of  our  commerce  with  those 
countries.    If  a  country  imposed  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  upon  our  oommddities,  that 
40  per  cent  was  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
our  trade  with  that  country ;  but  if,  in 
retaliation,  we  imposed  an  equal  amount 
of  duty  upon  her  produoe,  the  obstacles  to 
our  trade  with  that  country  was  nised  bam 
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40  to  80  per  cent  by  our  own  act.  There- 
fbro,  he  8aid>  that  eveiy  step  they 
took  in  that  oourae,  would  tend  more 
and  more  to  deteriorate  and  limit  our 
<umimercial  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  prejudicial  effisct  of  those  reci- 
procal commercial  treaties  was  shown  bj 
the  hcif  that  our  trade  with  Russia,  a 
country  where  prohibition  and  protection 
are  the  means  employed  to  maintain  costly 
manufactures,  was  greater  than  with  the 
Brasilsy  when  we  had  what  was  called  a 
favourable  commercial  treaty.  Now^  he 
knew,  that  Russia  was,  as  it  were,  the  cita- 
del of  those  who  maintained  that  tariff 
reductions  were  impolitic  and  disadvan- 
tageous. But,  strange  as  it  might  ap- 
pear, Rosna  was  his  strong  point  too. 
Our  imports  from  Russia  amounted  to  not 
less  than  5,000,000/*  annually,  while  our 
exports  were  not  more  than  1,600,000/.  It 
was  true,  that  the  balance  between  the 
import  and  export  must  be  paid  by  this 
eountry  in  some  way  or  other,  and  he  might 
be  told  that  we  should  be  driven  to  the 
ntinoos  alternative  of  paying  it  in  gold. 
But  even  if  we  were,  he  apprehended  no 
danger.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  our  trade 
with  Russia  doubled  on  the  same  terms,  for 
a  profitable  trade  might  be  carried  on  in  gold 
as  well  as  in  any  other  commodity.  He 
acknowledged  no  supernatural  attribute 
to  gold.  We  must  buy  it  before  we 
could  seU  it,  and  if  we  could  do  so  with  a 
profit,  where  was  the  objection  ?  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  did  not  export  bullion  to 
ilusBia  in  payment  of  the  excess  of  our  im. 
Dorts  ovier  our  exports  from  that  country. 
lie  found  that  our  exports  to  Russia,  of 
articles  the  produce  of  our  foreign  markets, 
in  1841,  were— Cotton,  8,098,735  lbs.  $ 
indigo,  1,279,603  lbs.  -,  cochineal,  230,854 
lbs.;  coffee,  439,364  lbs.;  sugar,  84,606 
cwts. ;  wine,  46,911  gals.;  rum,  50,337 
^als. ;  besides  a  great  variety  of  odier  arti< 
cles,  all  exported  out  of  our  bonded  ware- 
houses here,  bavins  been  received  from  the 
countries  where  they  were  produced,  to 
pay  for  the  purchases  of  our  goods,  and 
thus  promoting  further  demand  for  our 
manuractures.  This  was  what  was  termed 
the  triangular  system  of  import.  We  im^ 
ported  from  Russia,  and  paid  for  those  im- 
ports by  the  produce  of  the  Brazils  and 
odier  fore^  countries  which  we  obtained 
in  exchange  for  our  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  manufactures ;  so  that  our  piyments 
to  Russia  were  made  by  the  goods  of  those 
fmeign  countries,  through  our  bonded 
wavwoiMes,  and  paid  for  by  our  manufac- 


tures. The  balance  was  made  np  by  the 
exports  to  Russia  of  the  like  commodities 
from  the  countries  who  sent  them  to  these 
bonded  warehouses,  thereby  displacing  their 
own  produce,  and  replacing  it  with  ours. 
The  transaction  was  most  simple.  The 
Russian  wants  sugar  and  cofibe,  we  want 
hemp  and  tallow,  and  the  Brazilian  wants 
cotton  goods  and  hardware.  Therefore  we 
buy  of  each  odier.  We  do  not  send  the 
money  to  Russia,  that  she  may  send  it  to 
the  Bzaails,  from  thence  to  be  returned  to 
us  by  the  whole  transaction,  as  regulated 
by  a  bill  of  exchange-i-drawn  by  one  of 
the  parties  on  the  others,  and  taken  in  pay* 
ment  by  the  others.  And  this  is  all  the 
misfortune  resulting  from  what  they  Were 
pleased  to  call  a  onesided  free  trade.  He 
hoped  his  Motion  would  not  be  met  with 
the  objection  that  it  was  a  mere  abstract 
theoiy.  They  must  deal  in  abstract  pro- 
positions before  they  could  arrive  at  prac- 
tical results.  The  steam  engine  ana  the 
spinning  jenny  had  once  been  abstract  the- 
ories ;  and  if  they  had  not  found  a  Watt  or 
an  Arkwright  to  carry  these  abstractions 
into  practice,  our  resources  and  our  indus- 
try would  not  have  availed  us  against  the 
ingenuity  of  our  competitors.  And  so  all 
poutical  improvement  and  reform  is  the- 
ory. And  if  they  could  not  find  Ministers 
bold  enough  to  carry  out  those  principles 
which  would  tend  to  abolish  restrictions 
which  crippled  trade,  they  might  bid  adieu 
to  the  greatness  and  prosperity  which  this 
country  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Barenet  would  not  con- 
tent himself  with  contemplating  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  prosperity,  but  that  he 
would  look  back  on  the  yean  of  advendty 
which  had  passed,  and  inquire  whether  the 
same  causes  from  which  that  adversity  had 
arisen  were  not  still  in  operation,  and 
whether  the  probability  was  not  that  they 
would  be  followed  by  equally  lamentaUe 
results.  The  right  hon.  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, asked  him  (Mr.  Ricardo)  if  he  de- 
sired a  dreular  should  be  sent  off  to  every 
Britirii  Minister  accredited  to  a  foreign 
court,  desiring  him  to  stop  any  negotia- 
tions that  might  be  going  on  for  effecting 
commercial  treaties.  And  he  would  now 
say,  that  if  that  had  beoi  done,  it  would, 
injilftfpiulola,  have  saved  much  unnecessary 
ble.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  too  late  to 
^nd  it  now ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  decide  upon  sending  such  a 
cireukr,  he  hoped  he  would  add  to  it  in- 
structions to  our  ambassadors  to  tell  (enigoL 
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powers  tliat  Great  Britain  was  at  length  j  oever  again  to  enter  into  a  tieaty  wick 
aware  of  the  delusion  she  had  so  long  la-   Eogland.    He  turned  from  this  oountry 


houred  under;  that  she  now  knew  she 
could  not  sell  without  buying,  or  buy 
without  selling ;  and  that,  in  consuming 
the  productions  of  foreign  countries ;  she 
was,  in  fact,  merely  consuming  her  own 
produce  in  an  altered  shape;  that  the 
markets  of  England  were  now  open  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  the  exchange  of 
that  which  they  needed  the  most,  for  that 
which  they  could  produce  more  economi. 
cally  than  oursdves.  Beyond  revenue  con- 
siderations there  should  be  no  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  the  only  limits  to  their  trade 
would  be  those  whidi  they  themselves  im- 
posed. The  hon.  Member,  in  conclusion^ 
submitted  the  Motion  he  read  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  speech. 

Mr.  Ewart  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  it  a  most  unfortunate  moment 
when  diplomacy  first  meddled  with  com- 
merce. In  referring  to  the  history  of 
commercial  treaties,  he  asked  what  good 
result  had  this  country  ever  obtained  from 
them?  The  first  treaty  to  which  he  would 
refer  was  the  celebrated  Methuen  treaty  of 
1703,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  won- 
der  of  the  commercial  world.  It  had, 
however,  conferred  no  advantage  to  com- 
merce, but  was  an  impediment.  The  ef- 
fect of  it  was  to  introduce  into  this  country 
a  taste  for  the  wine  of  Oporto,  supersede 
ing  the  use  of  French  wine,  which  until 
then  was  the  only  wine  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. As  to  the  absurdity  of  that  treaty, 
Hallam^  in  his  Constitutional  History, 
said, 

^  A  contemporary  historian,  of  remarkable 
gravity,  observes,  *  It  was  strange  to  see  bow 
much  the  desire  of  French  wine,  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  it,  alienated  manv  men  from  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  friendship  (Cunningham,  ii. 
S20).  The  hard  drinkers  complained  that 
they  were  poisoned  by  Port;  these  formed 
almost  a  party.  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  surnamed  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  Dr. 
Ratclifiei  General  Churchill,  Itc.,  and  all  the 
bottle  companions,  many  physicians,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  laviryers  and  inferior 
clergy,  were  united  together  in  the  faction 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough/' 

The  next  treaty  was  that  which  was 
concluded  with  France  in  1786,  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  which  it  was  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  system  of  improved  trade  with 
France,  but  of  which  it  was  afterwards 
said,  by  all  the  French  periodicals  of  the 
time,  that  it  was  so  advantageous  to  the 
English  nation    that  the  French  ought 


to  other  countries,  and  he  asked  whether 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  imports  had  not 
been  always  beneficial  ?  The  moat  obvious 
country  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
question  was  the  United  States  of  Aaierica. 
For  a  long  series  of  years,  while  the 
United  States  were  steadily  progressing, 
their  imports  largely  exceeded  their  ex- 
portSy  and  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most 
acute  observers  of  human  nature.  Dr. 
Franklin,  was  turned  to  the  aobject*  He 
said  in  one  of  his  essaysj 

**  That  if  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries 
could  ruin  a  people,  they  (the  Americaos) 
would  probabty  have  been  ruined  long  ago, 
for  the  British  nation  had  claimed  and  exer- 
cised the  right  of  importing  amongst  theta, 
not  only  the  superfluities  of  her  own  pioda<y 
tion,  but  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  We 
bought  and  consumed,  yet  we  flourished  and 
grew  rich.** 

But  setting  aside  these  questions  of  the 
past,  the  simple  question  was,  whetba 
they  were  likely  to  succeed  in  future. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  approximation 
on  the  part  of  France  towards  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  this  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  eixted  in  France,  and  in 
almost  every  nation  in  the  world,  an  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  English  commerce.  The 
same  thing  prevailed  in  Germany.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
contemplated  any  approach  towards  a 
commercial  connection.  Our  future  com- 
mercial  connection  with  other  nations 
could  only  be  extended  or  even  continued 
by  our  throwing  open  our  ports,  and  tak- 
ing whatever  we  wanted,  convinced  that 
they  would,  in  the  end,  take  from  us 
whatever  they  required  in  return.  He 
therefore  thought  that  Government  were 
called  on  to  give  some  definite  description 
of  their  intentions  with  respect  to  our  fu- 
ture commercial  policy.  In  this  respect 
the  time  was  come  when  they  should 
imitate  the  example  of  the  French  minister, 
and  by  stating  clearly  what  their  inten- 
tions were,  relieve  the  country  from  that 
condition  of  suspense  and  anxiety  to  which 
it  was  at  present  subjected  with  reference 
to  future  commercial  policy. 

Mr.  Oladstane  did  not  think  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  show  sufficient  rea- 
son why  the  House  should  not  accede  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  at  some 
length  to  the    difierent  cases  in  which 
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conamercial  Degotiations  had  recently  been 
carried  oo  between  Great  Britain  and  fo- 
reign countries.  It  was  not,  however, 
necessary  for  him  to  follow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  detail  through  these  cases,  be- 
cause, even  although  he  were  to  grant 
that  no  bene6t  had  arisen  from  these  ne- 
gotiations— that  they  had  all  failed — and 
failed  hopelessly^he  should  still  contend 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  no 
ground  to  justify  a  motion  so  broad  and 
so  sweeping  as  that  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  a  motion  upon  the  subject 
last  ye^r,  and  had  called  upon  the  House 
to  declare,  that  it  was  not  expedient  that 
any  remission  of  import  duties  should  be 
entertained  with  a  view  to  making  such 
reductions  the  basis  of  stipulations  with 
that  foreign  country  in  whose  favour 
these  reductions  were  contemplated.  That 
motion  was  rejected  by  the  House.  But 
in  bis  present  motion  the  hon.  Gentleman 
appeared  determined  to  make  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  couched  still  more  wide 
and  sweeping  than  were  those  of  his  mo- 
tion of  last  year.  The  object  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  his  present  motion,  seemed 
to  be  to  declare,  absolutely  and  abstract- 
edly, that  the  Government  of  this  country, 
under  any  circumstances  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, ought  never  to  enter  into  mutual 
arrangements  with  other  countries,  involv- 
ing modifications  of  their  respective  tariflfs. 
^s  regarded,  however,  a  particular  case 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded,  he 
must  thank  him  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  extreme  charity  of  his  judg- 
ment upon  their  measures.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  staled  with  regard  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  that  the  propositions  made 
by  this  to  a  foreign  country  were  quite 
absurd.  He  stated  that  they  were  much 
more  absurd  than  were  the  propositions  of 
the  foreign  country  referred  to.  [Mr. 
Ricardo  :  Much  more  preposterous.] — 
Well,  that  was  the  word.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  quite  overlooked  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases.  He  said  that 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent,  than 
for  Great  Britain  to  object  to  the  Brazils 
levying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  our 
productions,  while  we  laid  on  their  pro- 
ductions a  duty  of  300  per  cent.  Now, 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  this  \ 
was  a  fair  representation  of  the  case  ?  Did  ! 
he  think  that  it  was  on  the  abstract  doc-  ! 
trine,  that  40  per  cent,  was  a  duty  that  a 
foreign  country  could  not  be  justified  in  ' 
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imposing  upon  our  manufactures,  that  the 
Government  proceeded  ?  On  a  former  oc- 
casion he  had  explained  to  the  House  that 
this  40  per  cent,  was  imposed  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government,  not  for  the  sake  of  a 
revenue,  but  in  order  to  rear  up  a  protec- 
tive system.  That  was  quite  different 
from  levying  it  as  a  revenue  tax.  [An 
hon.  Member*.  There  is  no  distinction.] 
What !  No  distinction  between  a  tax  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  a  tax  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  ?  He  would  leave 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  reconcile 
such  an  opinion  with  the  opinions  which 
they  had  expressed  on  former  occasions, 
with  the  |opinions  which  they  had  stated 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee; 
and  would  contend,  for  his  own  part, 
that  the  very  broadest  distinction  ex- 
isted between  a  revenue  and  a  protec- 
tive duty.  The  question  turned  upon  the 
rearing  up  of  a  new  protective  system. 
The  Brazils  demanded  the  imposition  of  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  upon  our  manufac- 
tures for  protective  purposes,  and  that  this 
country  should  consent  <o  limit  its  pro- 
tective duty  on  sugar  to  an  amount  which, 
instead  of  being  40  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  of  the  article,  was  more  nearly  6  per 
cent.,  so  that  it  would  be  more  just  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that  the  ab- 
surdity lay  not  upon  the  side  of  this,  but 
upon  that  of  (he  Brazilian  Government. 
He  did  not  wish  to  disguise  the  particular 
objections  to  these  commercial  negotia- 
tions; but  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his 
estimate  of  these  objections,  and  particu- 
larly of  those  having  relation  to  Spain, 
should  have  taken  into  view,  that  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
our  negotiations  with  that  Government  lay, 
not  in  its  disinclination  to  negociate  with 
us,  but  in  its  extreme  weakness — a  weak- 
ness which  subsequent  events  had  abund- 
antly proved.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to  the  case  of  America,  and  found- 
ed an  argument  upon  a  clause  in  the  Ash- 
burton  Treaty.  That  was  a  matter  which 
he  did  not  think  could  be  prudently  or 
fairly  discussed  at  present;  but  he  would ^ 
say  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  formed 
a  very  hasty  judgment  of  the  effect  of  that 
clause,  when  he  stated  that  upon  it  claims 
might  be  founded  in  favour  of  American 
corn-growing  States  for  the  admission  of 
their  produce  upon  the  same  terms  as  those 
granted,  not  to  the  State  of  Maine  (for  the 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  not  to  have  read 
the  Treaty),  but  to  a  certain  portion  only 
2T 
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of  that  State.  Ha  vetitured  to  tay,  that  the 
optDion  of  the  hen.  Gentleman  upon  the 
clatint  which  mi^ht  be  set  ap  under  the 
claase  in  queation  was  qnite  erroneoas; 
at  waa  also  his  illustration  with  reference 
to  the  admission  of  Rice,  which  was 
admitted  upon  quite  different  grounds 
from  those  upon  which  the  produce 
of  Maine  was  proposed  to  be  admit- 
ted. In  the  case  of  Rice  a  pririlege  had 
been  giren  to  a  foreign  country,  but  it 
was  not  given  in  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  grain,  but  in  respect  to  the  place  of 
exportation.  But  as  to  the  State  of  Maine 
the  privilege  bad  been  agreed  to  be  guar- 
aotcNcd  to  it  when  it  was  a  British  posses- 
sion. Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  most  unreasonable  that  we  should  stickle 
with  Portugal  as  to  its  imposing  duties 
upon  our  produce,  while  we  were  imposing 
a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  upon  its  wine,  and 
600  per^cent.  upon  its  brandy.  But  in  the 
30  or  40  per  cent,  proposed  by  Portugal 
to  be  levied  upon  our  manufactures,  the 
object  was  to  place  the  British  manufac- 
turars  at  a  disadvantsge  in  Portugal*  Now, 
we  had  no  such  object  in  laying  a  duty 
upon  their  wine  and  brandy.  We  wished 
to  levy  a  tax  upon  articles  of  luxury,  the 
consumption  of  which  was  confined  to  the 
rich.  This  was  surely  quite  a  different 
principle  from  that  proposed  to  be  adopted 
by  Portugal.  Now,  as  to  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  did  not  deny 
that  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
were  incident  to  these  commercial  nego- 
tiations. The  uncertainty  and  delay  which 
attended  them  were  great  evils,  and  he  was 
quite  wilting  to  admit  that,  in  some  cases, 
they  might  be  made  the  causes  of  hostility, 
instead  of  promoting  friendly  feeling.  He 
did  not  deny  that  parties  negotiating  toge- 
ther mieht  place  themselves  unwisely  in 
the  position  of  parties  making  a  hostile 
arrangement.  He  did  not  deny  (hat  the 
natural  disposition  to  do  all  they  could  for 
their  country  led  them  to  over-rate  that 
which  they  offered  to  foreign  countries, 
and  to  unAr-rate  that  which  foreign  coun- 
tries  offered  them  in  return.  AM  these 
difficulties  attached  themselves  to  com- 
mercial negotiations,  and  formed,  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  serious  impediments  to 
their  final  and  satisfactory  settlement.  To 
these  evils,  also,  might  be  added  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  such  negotiations 
might  prodnce  on  the  revenue  during  the 
time  when  they  were  pending,  as  reasons 
why  they  should  not  be  entered  into  with- 


out rational  ctpectations  of  success,  and 
without  very  great  and  overwhelming  con- 
siderations of  public  necessity.  He  wislMd 
to  show  that  he  did  not  under-rate  the  dif- 
ficulties and  disadvantages  of  comaserdal 
negotiations.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  wete 
to  put  the  question,  whether  he  woekl 
admit  that  it  was  more  probaUe  that  h- 
vourable  negotiations  would  be  formed  be- 
tween this  and  foreign  eoontriea  within  a 
certain  space  of  time,  or  whether  it  were 
more  probable  (hat  they  would  not— ^e 
would  reply,  that  he  did  not  deem  it  ne- 
cessary at  present  to  answer  the  qnestioe. 
He  did  not  oMect  to  hon.  Gentlemen  rais- 
ing the  question,  he  did  not  object  to  a 
strong  statement  of  the  disadvantages  and 
difficulties  of  commercial  negotiations,  bat 
he  would,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  there 
had  been  treaties  of  this  sort  which  had 
been  very  advantageous;  and,  in  the 
second  pisce,  that  even  if  there  had  not, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  at  oome  fa* 
ture  period  there  might.  Why  tfaeo 
should  the  House,  by  a  Resolution,  pre* 
elude  itself  from  the  possibility  of  enter- 
ing on  such  treaties  at  a  future  period  ? 
That  was  the  question.  Was  it  possible 
that  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  an 
advantageous  commercial  Treaty?  If  that 
principle  was  once  admitted,  then  it  was 
most  unwise  in  the  Hous6  to  declare  that 
the  Reaolution  before  it  should  be  adopted 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  He  repeated  that 
there  had  been  advantageous  commercial 
Treaties.  The  Treaty  with  the  Braxils  had 
been  of  this  nature.  It  was  trae  that  is 
one  respect  that  Treaty  had  illustrated  one 
of  the  disadvantages  to  which  he  had  si* 
luded,  because  it  had  tended  to  encourage 
the  belief  in  Brazil  that  the  people  there 
had  been  ill-treated ;  but  that  waa  no  ob- 
jection to  a  commercial  IVeaty.  Such  a 
Treaty  was  one  equal  on  both  sides.  lo 
the  case  of  the  Brazilian  Treaty,  political 
countenance  had  b^ en  exchanged  for  com- 
mercial advantage:  and  those  who  had  to 
pay  that  commercial  advantage,  when  tbe 
political  countenance  had  ceased  to  be  pm* 
terial,  naturally  entertained  a  feeling  of 
soreness.  But  as  to  the  commercial  por- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  it  was  decidedly  advan- 
tageous  to  our  manufacturers,  llie  boo. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  our  trade  with 
Russia,  and  said  that  we  had  at  great,  or 
a  greater  trade  (propositions^  by  the  waVr 
which  he  begged  to  deny),  as  we  had  wilb 
the  Brazils.  But  the  hon.  GentleaiaR 
must  remember  that  while  Russia  bad  s 
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populatioD  of  60,000,000,  that  of  Brazil 
only  amoonted  to  6,000,000.  Again,  the 
boo.  Geotleman  who  had  seconded  the 
Motion  (Mr.  Ewart),  had  referred  to  the 
Treaty  concluded  with  France  in  1787. 
Now  that  was  an  example  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  advantageous  commercial  Treaty ; 
and  surely  no  one  was  prepared  to  say 
that  it  was  impossible  that  similar  cir- 
cumstances to  tiiose  under  which  it  had 
taken  place  might  come  round  again. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  said,  **  do  not 
take  any  objection  to  my  Motion,  be- 
cause it  is  abstract."*  Why,  he  did  not 
deny  that  such  a  thin^  as  abstract  truth 
existed;  he  did  not  deny  that  abstract 
truth  existed  in  political  and  commercial 
matters.  There  was  an  abstract  truth  in 
them,  although  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  come  at;  but  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther abstract  propositions  were  the  most 
coorenient  forms  for  the  expression  of  the 
judgmelat  of  deliberative  bodies.  By  an 
abstract  proposition  they  were  called 
upon,  instead  of  adapting  their  course 
to  circumstances  and  giving  them  their 
due  weight — they  were  called  upon  to  tie 
up  their  hands  beforehand,  and  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  judge  of  the  claims 
of  future  exigencies.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
nsan  had  stated  that  the  steam-engine 
and  tlie  spinning  jenny  were  once  abstract 
propositions.  Now  he  thought  that  an 
altogether  new  doctrine.  He  did  not  think 
tbat  these  inventions  made  their  first  en« 
trance  into  this  world  of  ours  in  the  shape 
of  abstract  propositions.  He  thought  that 
they  were  the  result  of  a  patient  investi* 
gation  made  by  thoughtful  men  into  the 
laWt  and  operations  of  nature*  But  to 
r«tarri.  Such  were  the  principles  upon 
which  be  proposed  that  Govemmebt  should 
be  left  free  and  unfettered  to  proeeed  in 
the  ntatter  of  eommetcial  negotiations.  If 
he  were  to  admit  that  there  could  be  no 
potstble  case  in  which  the  remisaioo  of  a 
proieotive  doty  should  be  made  contingent 
upon  the  concession  of  a  foreign  power, 
h«  ^6tM  be  cOtfcediiig  something  very 
imprudeiH  in  itself,  but  very  far  from  eoo« 
cediftg  all  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
qfiifed,-  because  his  doctrine  extended  to 
all  dotie*,  ifrhether  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
or  protection.  No«^  he  would  make  a 
wide  distinction  between  thedi ;  and  as  to 
taxation  itiiposed  for  revenue  purposes,  he 
denied  the  proposition  that  there  could  be 
no  case  ki  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
accede  to  a  remission  of  such  a  duty  con- 


tingent upon  the  proceedings  of  another 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  imports,  and 
letting  our  exports  take  care  of  themselves ; 
but  he  appeared  to  assume  that  because 
we  obtained  a  result  in  another  shape — in 
the  case  of  Russia,  for  example— to  that 
obtained  from  India  or  from  America,  that 
therefore  it  was  a  perfect  matter  of  indif- 
ference  in  what  snape  they  obtained  it. 
Now,  our  trade  with  Russia  was  a  very 
good  one  as  it  stood,  but  it  would  be  a  far 
more  advantageous  trade  for  this  country 
if  its  tariff,  instead  of  being  founded  on  a 
highly  protective,  were  based  upon  a 
liberal  system;  and  for  these  reasons,  be- 
cause our  trade  at  present  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  articles  on  which  little  labour 
had  been  bestowed,  and  because  a  direct 
was  better  than  an  indirect  trade.  But 
unless  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  make 
eood  the  doctrine  that  there  was  no  choice 
between  different  kinds  of  trade,  he  could 
not  call  upon  the  House  to  affirm  his  re- 
solution. But  even  political  subjects 
might  be  connected  with  commercial  trea- 
ties. He  would  admit  that  tbat  was  a 
principle  which  required  to  be  well  watch- 
ed— that  it  was  most  dangerous,  as  a  ge-« 
neral  rule,  to  pay  for  political  influeoce  at 
the  expense  of  the  industry  and  capital  of 
the  country.  That  when  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  make  any  such  sacrifice — 
when  the  question  was,  whether  he  should 
deviate  merely  from  some  rigid  abstract 
rale,  he  did  say  that  there  might.be  cases, 
and  these  not  very  remote  or  improbable, 
in  which  political  circumstances  might 
dictate  of  themselves  the  remission  of  a 
duty  for  the  purposes  of  revenue*  But  as 
to  comtnercial  subjects,  he  conceived  that 
nothing  was  less  improbable  than  that  the 
question  of  the  readiness  of  a  foreign 
country  to  meet  us  by  a  reduction  of  im- 
port duties,  should  be  a  material  element 
in  the  consideration  of  whether  we  should 
remit  a  certain  import  duty.  How  did 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  an  import 
duty  generally  arise?  Some  surplus  ex- 
isted in  the  revenue,  and  applications  were 
immediately  made  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  by  numerous  parties  for  a 
reduction  of  import  duty  upon  the  articles 
in  which  they  were  specially  concerned. 
Now,  the  Chancellor  should  take  a  com- 
pfehensive  view  of  the  whole  circumstan- 
ces  at  the  case,  when  the  Government 
were  considering  how  they  were  to  apply 
any  given  amount  of  surplus.  One  of 
2T2 
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these  circumstances  might  be  a  readiness 
to  meet  a  certain  reduction  in  import 
duty  by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  country.  He  thought 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
balance  of  advantages  between  the  reduc- 
tion of  different  duties  might  be  affected 
by  such  political  considerations.  But  it 
was  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  our  view 
that  all  commercial  treaties  were  not  ana- 
logous to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  That  was 
partly  based  on  political  considerations, 
and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  certain  com- 
mercial advantages,  moreover  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  treaty;  but 
during  the  last  two  years,  when  commer- 
cial treaties  were  contemplated,  the  nego- 
tiations were  not  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  establish  permanent  differential  duties. 
But  if  the  reductions  contended  for  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Governments  nego- 
tiated with,  surely  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  deny  that  it  was  a  great  prac- 
tical object  to  consider  the  effect  which 
these  reductions  would  have  bad  upon  the 
geneial  commercial  system  practised  in 
those  countries.  If  they  had  large  deal- 
ings with  a  country  carrying  on  a  rigid 
system  of  prohibition,  and  supposing  they 
felt  persuaded  that  by  inducing  that  coun- 
try to  consent  to  reductions  on  import 
duties,  they  could  break  down  her  prohi- 
bitory system,  was  that  a  consideration 
which  any  British  minister  should  be  sworn 
to  exclude  from  his  mind  ?  That  was  the 
view  adopted  in  several  of  the  recent 
commercial  negotiations.  The  negotia- 
tions with  France,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
were  intended  to  secure  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  duty 
upon  Sheffield  goods  and  woollen  cloths, 
but  of  breaking  down  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem of  France.  While  he  did  not  admit 
that  such  a  consideration  was  a  considera- 
ble object  in  a  commercial  treaty,  yet  still 
let  them  not  exclude  themselves  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Watch  the  opera- 
tion of  those  means  as  jealously  as  they 
pleased,  but  do  not  absolutely  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  Government  a  means  of  using 
what  might  be  a  great  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  favourable  effects 
in  commercial  negotiations  abroad.  Un- 
less the  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  that 
all  kinds  of  trade  were  equally  advantage- 
ous— unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  the 
countries  which  we  dealt  with  had  a  liberal 
Qf  a  prohibitory  commercial  system— uo* 


less  he  could  prove  that  the  treaty  with 
Brazil  had  been  disadvantageous  to  our 
manufactures — unless  he  could  show  that 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  with 
France  was  disadvantageous  to  our  manu- 
facturers—unless he  could  show  tbat  there 
were  no  possible  circumstances  ia  which  a 
commercial  treaty  could  be  aught  other 
than  evil — unless  he  could  do  all  that,  he 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
afiSrm  his  resolution,  which  involved  in  it 
all  the  propositions  which  he  had  describ- 
ed, and  which  he  therefore  trusted  the 
House  would  negative,  as  it  had  done  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  the  bon. 
Gentleman  last  year. 

Visoount  Howick:  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  much  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  I  think  that  even  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Ricardo),  who 
has  made  the  Motion,  has  not  placed  before 
the  House  more  strongly  the  objection  to 
the  policy  of  negociating  for  mutual  com. 
mercial  advantages  with    fore^   powers 
than    has    the    right    hon.    Uentleman. 
That    part    of   the    right    hon.    Gentle- 
man's speech,  in   which  he  pointed  out 
to  the  House  the  extreme  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  policy  of  these  commercial 
negotiations,  was  expressed  with  a  force 
and  a  conciseness,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  rival ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  stated  his  objections 
to  that  policy— -only  grounds  his  objections 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House  upon  an 
allegation  that  the  Motion  is  an  abstract  one, 
and  upon  the  chance  of  there  being  some 
remote  possibility  of  a  case  arising,  in  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  enter  into  these 
negotiations,   and    thus    incur   all    those 
inconveniences  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
scribed.   Now,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man object  to  the  Motion,  because  it  vras 
an  abstract  one.    Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman inform  me  how  anything  can  be 
less  abstract  than  for  this  House  to  pray 
Her  Majesty  to  exercise  her  prerogative  in 
a  certain  manner,  and,  having  made  that 
prayer,  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded  }   It  is  notorious,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Government  enters  into  commercial 
negotiations  without  any  previous  control 
on  the  part  of  this  House.    We  know  no- 
thing of  the  negotiations  about  to  be  com- 
menced, until  they  have  made  a  certain 
progress.  And  every  hon  ^Gentleman  must 
be  aware,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  when  an  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  urges  the  adoption  of  some 
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measure  of  liberal  commercial  policy  upon 
the  Government,  he  is  met  with  the  reply, 
that  hiB  suggestion  is  inconsistent  with  "  ne- 
gotiations now  in  progress.*'  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Government  to  com- 
mit the  faith  of  the  country  to  a  particular 
course  of  policy,  and  then  they  call  upon 
us  to  frame  our  measures  in  consonance 
with  what  they  have  done.  If  it  is  true, 
that  these  negotiations  are  so  inconvenient 
—if  it  is  true  that,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should  abstain  from  entering  into  them, 
what  can  be  more  proper  and  less  abstract 
than  to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  give  directions 
to  her  servants  to  abstain  in  future  from 
entering  into  those  negotiations  to  the 
policy  of  which  so  many  just  objections  are 
raised  ?  I  think  that  this  is  a  fit  and  pro- 
per and  constitutional  course  of  proceeding 
for  the  House  to  adopt.  We  know  that  it 
is  often  the  practice,  both  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to 
offer  advice  to  Her  Majesty,  as  to  various  ne- 
gotiations :  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
case  now  before  us  is  one  in  which  the  ad- 
vice proposed  to  be  given  to  Her  Majesty 
is  sound  advice.^  Now,  for  my  part;  I 
think  that  the  advice  which  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  wishes  the  House  to  give  Her 
Majesty,  is  advice  which  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  should  be  fol- 
lowed. It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to 
compare  the  language  held  in  this  country 
by  those  who  take  a  lead  in  public  affairs, 
with  the  practical  conduct  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  without  being  struck  by  this  great 
anomaly — that  whereas  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical parties  all  agree  in  the  advantages  of 
free-trade,  although  it  is  stated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  as  on  this,  that 
the  principles  of  free-trade  are  the  princi- 
ples of  cx)mmon  sense — that  we  should  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market,  and  that  we  should  not  punish 
ourselves  by  abstaining  from  adopting  a 
liberal  tariff,  although  other  countries  re- 
fused to  adopt  such  a  system — although 
these  are  the  doctrines  preached,  yet  when 
we  come  to  look  how  they  are  carried  into 
effect,  we  find  that  our  commercial  policy 
is  encumbered  in  all  directions  with  a 
mass  of  restrictions^  that  our  scale  of 
Custom  House  rates  contains  in  every  page, 
and  in  every  item,  duties  which  are  totally 
contrary  to  the  principles  thus  universally 
assented  to— rates  of  duty  so  exceedingly 
high,  that  they  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
sound  principle  of  commercial  or  financial 
policy.  This,  then,  is  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 


anomaly  ?  It  is,  that  although  we  agree 
in  principle,  yet  that  whenever  we  come 
practically  to  apply  that  principle,  there 
are  private  interests  of  one  kind  or  another 
enlisted  against  us,  and  we  always  find 
|Some  excuse  for  not  applying  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  talked  much 
about  a  thing  being  abstractly  right.  Now, 
I  think  that,  instead  of  using  the  phrase, 
when  they  mean  to  convey  its  meaning, 
they  should  speak  of  a  thing  which  is  right 
in  itself,  but  which  is  not  exactly  conve- 
nient to  follow  out  in  practice.  It  is  some- 
thing which  you  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
test in  argument ;  but  which  you  are  not 
prepared  to  do  because  there  are  interests 
to  contend  against  so  strong,  that  they  can 
over-rule  you.  \I  say  the  reason  for  the 
anomaly  to  which  I  have  adverted,  be- 
tween the  opinions  we  profess  and  the 
practical  conduct  we  pursue,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  pretence  or 
other  put  forward  by  those  parties  interested 
in  the  various  monopolies  under  which  this 
country  groans,  for  rejecting  the  practical 
application  of  principles  which  they  cannot 
deny  to  be  true ;  and  of  all  those  pretences, 
that  which  I  believe  at  this  moment  has  most 
effect  on  the  House  and  the  country-^ 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  most 
convenient  shelter  to  those  who,  in  their 
hearts,  are  friends  to  monopoly,  and  the  most 
convenient  excuse  to  others  for  not  carrying 
into  effect  what  they  admit  to  be  just,  is, 
that  at  this  moment  it  is  inexpedient  to 
act,  unless  you  can  obtain  what  is  called 
*'  a  reciprocity  of  concession."  It  is  this 
doctrine  more  than  any  other  that  prevents 
the  effective  reform  of  our  commercial 
policy;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  Motion  of  ^my  hon. 
Friend  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful, because  it  is  calculated  to  bring  before 
the  House  and  the  country,  distinctly  and 
broadly,  the  question  of  the  policy  of  in- 
sisting on  what  is  ealled  reciprocity  of  con. 
cession.  Now,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
language  apart  from  conduct,  there  really 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  slight  ground  of 
difference  between  the  Government  and 
the  supporters  of  this  Motion,  because  we 
who  support  this  Motion  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  say  that  all  restrictions  on  trade 
are  disadvantageous— the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  other  countries  just  as  much  as 
those  we  impose  ourselves:  we  say  that 
extravagant  duties  on  the  one  side  of  the 
water  or  the  other  are  a  great  evil.  So 
far  we  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel)  opposite ;  andj  on  the 
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these  circnmstances  might  be  a  readiness 
to  meet  a  certain  reduction  in  import 
duty  by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  country.  He  thought 
that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  the 
balance  of  advantages  between  the  reduc- 
tion of  different  duties  might  be  affected 
by  such  political  considerations.  But  it 
was  a  mistake  to  exclude  from  our  view 
that  all  commercial  treaties  were  not  ana- 
logous to  the  Methuen  Treaty.  That  was 
partly  based  on  political  considerations, 
and  we  paid  a  high  price  for  certain  com- 
mercial advantages,  moreover  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  permanent  treaty;  but 
during  the  last  two  years,  when  commer- 
cial treaties  were  contemplated,  the  nego- 
tiations were  not  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  establish  permanent  differential  duties. 
But  if  the  reductions  contended  for  had 
been  conceded  by  the  Governments  nego- 
tiated with,  surely  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  deny  that  it  was  a  great  prac- 
tical object  to  consider  the  effect  which 
these  reductions  would  have  had  upon  the 
geneial  commercial  system  practised  in 
those  countries.  If  they  had  large  deal- 
ings with  a  country  carrying  on  a  rigid 
system  of  prohibition,  and  supposing  they 
felt  persuaded  that  by  inducing  that  coun- 
try to  consent  to  reductions  on  import 
duties,  they  could  break  down  her  prohi- 
bitory system,  was  that  a  consideration 
which  any  British  minister  should  be  sworn 
to  exclude  from  his  mind  ?  That  was  the 
view  adopted  in  several  of  the  recent 
commercial  negotiations.  The  negotia- 
tions with  France,  five  or  six  years  ago, 
were  intended  to  secure  the  advantage  not 
merely  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  duty 
upon  Sheffield  goods  and  woollen  cloths, 
but  of  breaking  down  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem of  France.  While  he  did  not  admit 
that  such  a  consideration  was  a  considera- 
ble  object  in  a  commercial  treaty,  yet  still 
let  them  not  exclude  themselves  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Watch  the  opera- 
tion of  those  means  as  jealously  as  they 
pleased,  but  do  not  absolutely  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  Government  a  means  of  using 
what  might  be  a  great  instrument  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  favourable  effects 
in  commercial  negotiations  abroad.  Un- 
less the  hon.  Gentleman  could  show  that 
all  kinds  of  trade  were  equally  advantage- 
ous— unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  the 
countries  which  we  dealt  with  had  a  liberal 
Qra  prohibitory  commercial  system— un- 


lets he  could  prove  that  the  treaty  with 
Brazil  had  been  disadvantageous  to  on 
manufactures — unless  be  could  show  thit  I 
the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt  with 
France  was  disadvantageous  to  onr  msan- 
facturers— unless  he  could  show  that  there 
were  no  possible  circumstances  in  which  a 
commercial  treaty  could  be  augbt  other 
than  evil — unless  he  could  do  all  that,  he 
had  no  right  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
affirm  his  resolution,  which  involved  in  it 
all  the  propositions  which  he  had  describ- 
ed, and  which  he  therefore  trusted  the 
House  would  negative,  as  it  bad  done  the 
proposition  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  last  year. 

Viscount  Homick:  I  have  heard  with  great 
satisfaction  much  of  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  I  think  that  even  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Ricardo),  who 
has  made  the  Motion,  has  not  placed  before 
the  House  more  strongly  the  objection  to 
the  policy  of  negodating  for  mutual  com. 
mercial  advantages  with    foreign  powers 
than    has    the    right    hon.    Gentleman. 
That    part    of   the    right    hon.    Gentle- 
man's speech,  in   whicm  he  pointed  out 
to  the  House  the  extreme  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  policy  of  these  oommerdal 
negotiations,  was  expressed  with  a  foroe 
and  a  conciseness,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  me  to  attempt  to  rival ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  stated  his  objections 
to  that  policy— only  grounds  his  ol^jections 
to  the  Motion  before  the  House  upon  so 
allegation  that  the  Motion  is  an  abstract  one, 
and  upon  the  chance  of  there  being  some 
remote  possibility  of  a  case  arising,  in  which 
it  may  be  desirable  to  enter  into  these 
negotiations,   and    thus    incur   all    those 
inconveniences  which  he  has  so  well  de- 
scribed.   Now,  I  must  confess,  that  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man object  to  the  Motion,  because  it  was 
an  abstract  one.    Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman inform  me  how  anything  can  be 
less  abstract  than  for  this  House  to  pray 
Her  Majesty  to  exercise  her  prerogative  in 
a  certain  manner,  and,  having  made  that 
prayer,  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
found^  ?   It  is  notorious,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Government  enters  into  commercial 
negotiations  without  any  previous  control 
on  the  part  of  this  House.    We  know  no- 
thing of  the  negotiations  about  to  be  com- 
menced, until  they  have  made  a  certain 
progress.  And  every  hon^  Gentleman  must 
be  aware,  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  when  an  hon.  Gentleman  upon  this 
aide  of  the  House  urges  the  adoption  of  some 
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mea9ure  of  liberal  commercial  policy  upon 
the  Government^  he  is  met  with  the  reply« 
that  his  suggestion  is  inconsistent  with  "  ne- 
gotiations now  in  progress.*'    It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Government  to  com- 
mit the  faith  of  the  country  to  a  particular 
course  of  policy,  and  then  they  call  upon 
us    to  frame  our  measures  in  consonance 
with  what  they  have  done.     If  it  is  true, 
that  these  negotiations  are  so  inconvenient 
——if  it  is  true  that»  as  a  general  rule,  we 
should   abstain  from  entering  into  them, 
what  can  be  more  proper  and  less  abstract 
than  to  ask  Her  Majesty  to  give  directions 
to  her  servants  to  abstain  in  future  from 
entering    into  those  negotiations  to  the 
policy  of  which  so  many  just  objections  are 
raised  ?     I  think  that  this  is  a  fit  and  pro- 
per and  constitutional  course  of  proceeaine 
for  the  House  to  adopt.     We  know  that  it 
is  often   the  practice,  both  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to 
offer  advice  to  Her  Majesty,  as  to  various  ne- 
gotiations :  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
case  now  before  us  is  one  in  which  the  ad- 
vice proposed  to  be  given  to  Her  Majesty 
is  sound   advice.^     Now,  for  my  paiX  I 
think  that  the  advice  which  my  hon.  Friend 
near  me  wishes  the  House  to  give  Her 
Majesty,  is  advice  which  it  would  be  greatly 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  should  be  fol- 
lowed.    It  is  impossible  for  any  body  to 
compare  the  language  held  in  this  country 
by  those  who  taKe  a  lead  in  public  afikirs, 
with  tlie  practical  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment, without  being  struck  by  this  great 
anomaly — that  whereas  the  leaders  of  poli- 
tical parties  all  agree  in  the  advantages  of 
free-trade,  although  it  is  stated  on   the 
other  side  of  the  House,  as  on  this,  that 
the  principles  of  free-trade  are  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense — that  we  should  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in   the  dearest 
market,  and  that  we  should  not  punish 
ourselves  by  abstaining  from  adopting  a 
liberal  tariff,  although  other  countries  re- 
fused to  adopt  such  a  system — although 
these  are  the  doctrines  preached,  yet  when 
we  come  to  look  how  they  are  carried  into 
effect,  we  find  that  our  commercial  policy 
18  encumbered  in  all   directions  with  a 
mass  of  restrictions  —  that   our    scale  of 
Custom  House  rates  contains  in  every  page, 
and  in  every  item,  duties  which  are  totally 
contrary  to  the  principles  thus  universally 
assented  to— rates  of  duty  so  exceedingly 
high,  that  they  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
sound  principle  of  commercial  or  financial 
policy.    This,  then,  is  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  what  is  the  explanation  of  the 


anomaly  ?  It  is,  that  although  we  agree 
in  principle,  yet  that  whenever  we  come 
practically  to  apply  that  principle,  there 
are  private  interests  of  one  kind  or  another 
enlisted  against  us,  and  we  always  find 
|Some  excuse  for  not  applying  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  talked  much 
a£)ut  a  thing  being  abstractly  right.  Now, 
I  think  that,  instead  of  using  the  phrase, 
when  they  mean  to  convey  its  meaning, 
they  should  speak  of  a  thing  which  is  right 
in  itself,  but  which  is  not  exactly  conve- 
nient to  follow  out  in  practice.  It  is  some- 
thing which  you  are  not  prepared  to  con- 
test in  argument ;  but  which  you  are  not 
prepared  to  do  because  there  are  interests 
to  contend  against  so  strong,  that  they  can 
over-rule  you.  %I  say  the  reason  for  the 
anomaly  to  which  I  have  adverted,  be- 
tween the  opinions  we  profess  and  the 
practical  conduct  we  pursue,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  always  some  pretence  or 
other  put  forward  by  those  parties  interested 
in  the  various  monopolies  under  which  this 
country  groans,  for  rejecting  the  practical 
application  of  principles  which  they  cannot 
deny  to  be  true ;  and  of  all  those  pretences, 
that  which  I  believe  at  this  moment  has  most 
effect  on  the  House  and  the  country— 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  most 
convenient  shelter  to  those  who,  in  their 
hearts,  are  friends  to  monopoly,  and  the  most 
convenient  excuse  to  others  for  not  carrying 
into  effect  what  they  admit  to  be  just,  is, 
that  at  this  moment  it  is  inexpedient  to 
act,  unless  you  can  obtain  what  is  called 
*'  a  reciprocity  of  concession."  It  is  this 
doctrine  more  than  any  other  that  prevents 
the  effective  reform  of  our  commercial 
policy;  and  that  being  the  case,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  Motion  of  ^my  hon. 
Friend  is  calculated  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful, because  it  is  calculated  to  bring  before 
the  House  and  the  country,  distinctly  and 
broadly,  the  question  of  the  policy  of  in- 
sisting on  what  is  called  reciprocity  of  con. 
cession.  Now,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
language  apart  from  conduct,  there  really 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  slight  ground  of 
difference  between  the  Government  and 
the  supporters  of  this  Motion,  because  we 
who  support  this  Motion  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  say  that  all  restrictions  on  trade 
are  disadvantageous — the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  other  countries  just  as  much  as 
those  we  impose  ourselves:  we  say  that 
extravagant  duties  on  the  one  side  of  the 
water  or  the  other  are  a  great  evil.  So 
far  we  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  R.  Peel)  opposite ;  andj  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
agrees  with  us  that,  as  a  permanent  sys- 
tem, to  punish  ourselyes  hy  maintaining 
high  duties,  hecauae  other  countries  are 
unwise  enough  not  to  follow  our  policj,  is 
most  injudicious.  No  man  can  doubt  that 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon*  Gen- 
tleman who  has  attended  to  hLs  speech 
quoted  by  my  hon.  Friend  last  year  on  this 
Motion ;  and  so  far  it  really  appears  that 
we  are  entirely  agreed  ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  us  is  reduced  to  this: — 
first,  is  it  expedient,  even  for  a  short  time, 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience^of  imposing 
restrictions  on  our  trade,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  other  countries  to  join  with  us  in 
taking  off  excessive  imposts?  and  next, 
what  are  the  means  which  this  country 
has  in  its  power  to  use,  most  likely  to 
be  successful  in  placing  the  trade  be- 
tween this  and  other  nations  on  that 
footing  on  which  we  all  agree  it  should 
rest?  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  if  you  ad- 
mit that,  as  a  permanent  system,  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  punish  yourselves  by  high  duties 
because  others  impose  them>  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  you 
ought  at  once  to  make  the  change.  In  the 
first  place,  time  is  a  material  element  in 
the  case.  If  you  admit,  that  this  system 
of  punishing  yourselves  by  high  duties  is 
too  unwise  permanently  to  continue,  I  ask 
you,  how  can  you  reject,  even  for  a  day, 
what  you  must  feel  to  be  a  relief — the 
power  of  obtaining  employment  for  your 
own  population — under  the  vague  expecta- 
tion that  other  countries  will  join  you  m  es- 
tablishing hereafter  a  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  only  do 
so  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  which  the  country  derives 
from  its  export  and  import  trade.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  all  the  pro- 
gress they  have  made  in  adopting  the 
doctrines  of  free-trade»  seem  still  not 
thoroughly  to  have  shaken  off  the  trammels 
of  the  old  notion,  that  the  expprt  trade  was 
alone  advantageous,  and  that  what,  in  old 
language,  was  called  the  ''favourable  ba- 
lanceof  trade,"  was  the  grand  desideratum.— 
Though  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  old  mercantile  theory  of  the 
advantage  of  a  balance  in  the  precious 
metals  has  to  the  mind  of  every  eiducated 
man  been  completely  exploded^  still  the 
conventional  language  and  the  notions 
of  policy  arising  out  of  that  theory  do 
most  fatally  hang  about  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  and  influence  the  conduct 
of  nations.      We  stiU  seem   to   think 


that  our  exports  alone  are  really  advan- 
tageous.     Now,  I  entirely  concur  with  tlie 
hon.  Gentleman  behind  me,  who  has  diowu 
that  our  import  trade  is  what  is  really  n- 
luable,  since  it  is  by  importing  the  goods  of 
other  countries, we  obtain  a  larger  amount  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  eonsompt]o&  of 
our  own  population.  Your  export  trade,  no 
doubt,  is  valuable ;  but  it  is  important  ooly 
in  this  sense,  as  a  means  of  enabling  yoo  to 
obtain  imports.   If  in  any  other  sense  thao 
as  a  means  of  increasing  our  import  trade, 
our  export  trade  were  valuable,  of  course 
your  exports  to  Africa-— where  the  savagei 
who  buy  them,  would  be  too  happy  to  take 
your  goods,  provided  only  you  were  not » 
unreasonalde  as  to  ask  for  payment,  might 
be  as  advantageous  as  any  we  have.    But 
it  is  because  they  have  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  U8i  because  they  are  poor,  bar> 
barous,  and  in  the  miserable  state  of  sa- 
vages, in  comparison  with  the  great  natkws 
in  our  neighbourhood— that  is  the  reaaro 
why  that  trade— risine  as  it  is  in  import- 
ance, as  the  great  continent  which  furnishes 
it  is  beginning  to  improve — ^haa  hitherto 
been  of  trifling  value  compared  with  that 
which  we  carry  on  with  the  ^reat  nations 
of  the  world.     But  if  this  position  be  true 
— »if  our  exnort  trade  is  only  valuable  as 
the  means  of  ensuring  us  the  imports  we 
desire  to  obtain*— is  it  not  a  moat  extraor^ 
dinary  course  of  policy,  that  we  should 
refuse  to  receive  imports  because  we  are 
not  quite  eertaio  that  there  may  not  he  a 
difficulty  hereafter  in  providing  the  means 
of  payment  ?     Let  me  ask,  if  practicallj 
there  is  any  kind  of  difference  in  the  results 
of  direct  trade  by  which  we  pay  at  once  the 
nations  from  which  we  receive  commodities, 
and  what  has  been  called  lo-night  **  trian- 
gular*' trade,  by  which  we  pay  tor  what  we 
receive  indirectly  by  exportadon^  to  some 
third  country  ?     It  makes  no  sort  of  differ- 
ence  to  us  which  mode  of  payment  is 
adopted,  and  by  the  one  or  the  other,  have 
we  ever  yet  experienced  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty in  paying  for  any  produce  we  choose 
to  receive  ?     On  the  contrary,  the  riches 
and  industry  of  this  great  country  are 
so  ^  superior    to    those   of    most    other 
nations  of  the  world,  that  in  genend  other 
nations  are  in  our  debt    The  difficulty  is 
to  find  some  adequate  return  6x  the  com* 
modities  we  produce  and  they  desire  to 
obtain ;  and  every  new  &cility  you  offer 
for  the  introductioB  of  their  goods  in  some 
direction  or  o^er  creates  a  corresponding 
extension  of  the  export  trade.    Sir,  this  is 
a  truth  which  seems  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
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dearest  and  most  obvious  principles  of  the 
oommonest   arithmetic,    and  which  it  b 
utterly  impoisiUe  to  gainsay.  And,  if  this 
is  tbe  case,  I  sugain  say,  what  an  extraordi- 
nary policy  IS  yours,  that   because  you 
are  amid  other  nations  will  not  ^prant  us 
greater  facilities  in  paying  for  their  goods, 
you  refuse  to  receive  Uie  great  advantage  of 
an  import  trade  which  merely  opening  our 
ports  must  necessarily  sive  us.  For  my  own 
IMurt,  though  I  do  not  deny  the  extravagant 
duties  maintaioed  by  foreign  countries  to 
be  an  evil,  I  think  they  are  chiefly  so  in 
ibis  sense — that  they  prevent  those  na^ 
tions  making  the  progress  they  ought  in 
vrealth  and  civilisation,  and  therefore  ren- 
der them  less  able  to  supply  us  with  as 
large  an  amount  of  valuable  commodities 
as   we  otherwise  could   obtain,  and  thus 
make  our  trade  with  them  on  the  whole 
somewhat  less  considerable  than  it  would 
otherwise  be.    This  is  the  chief  injury  they 
tbus   Inflict   upon     us;    and,    therefore, 
your    course    of   polky    is   utterly    un- 
justifiable—when  because  you  are  afraid 
extravagant  duties  will  be  still  maintained 
by  oth^   countries,  you   refuse   to  your 
own    population    that    relief   which   the 
ri^t  hon.  Baronet  himself  admits  would  be 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  relaxation  of  our 
duties.  But  then  this  brinss  me  to  another 
considention.     Suppose  I  admit  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
can  maintain  that  it  is  an  object  to  us  to 
get  the  duties  of  foreign  countries  reduced 
— suppose  I   take  the  most  exaggerated 
view  of  the  greatness  of  that  object — then 
I  ask,  not  as  an  hypothetical  question  as  to 
what  possibly  may  occur,  but  as  to  the 
piobability,  on  the  right^hon.  Gentleman's 
own  showing  of  events  turning  in  our 
favour— I  aw,  I  say,  as  a  pLun  matter 
of  facty  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  what  is  the  source  of  policy  we 
should  adopt  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  trade 
unfettered  by  extravagant  duties  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other?     I  think,  in  considering 
this  question,  I  have  no  little  advantage  in 
referring  towhat  was  stated  by  the  rieht  hon« 
Gentleman  opposite.     It  must  be  admitted, 
that  he  stated  very  distinctly  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  anticipating  the  suc- 
cessful terminatwn  of  commerciai  treaties 
with  other  countries.    But  I  have  still 
stroDffer  authority  than    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  words.    I  beg  leave  to  appeal 
to^  experience.     You  have  since  the  ter- 
nioation  of  the  war  been  engaged  in  an 
unceasing  oourse  cd  negotiation ;  you  have 
loit  DO  opportunity  of  treating  with  other  | 


countries  on  this  subject.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  which  this  country 
has  produced—Mr.  Canning,  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  Lo3  Syden<« 
ham— have  been  en^iged  for  thirty  years 
in  attempts  tonegociate  advantageous  com- 
mercial treaties  with  other  countries.  And, 
let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Why, 
that  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  are  worse 
off  than  when  you  commenced  ;  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  admits  there  u  a 
growing  tendency  in  foreign  countries  to 
uirow  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  the  produce  of  this  country,  and 
the  restrictions  upon  your  trade  it  has  been 
your  object  to  get  rid  of,  have  been  rendered 
more  anid  more  severe.  This  is  the  practical 
result.  Now  let  me  ask  you,  what  do  you 
think  would  have  been  the  result  if  a  differ- 
ent course  had  been  pursued  ?  Suppose  at 
the  Peace  you  had  announced,  '^  We  shall 
enter  into  no  negotiations,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  the  admission  of  British  produce 
by  other  nations  at  low  rates  of  duty,  we 
believe  you  (foreign  countries)  are  able 
to  judge  of  your  own  interests  —  we 
know  what  are  ours,  and  we  shall  be- 
gin by  reducing  all  our  duties  to  as  low  a 
point  as  revenue  considerations  will  admit 
of."  Do  you  think  if  you  had  taken  that 
course  in  1815 ;  if  you  had  dealt  on  this 
principle  with  Brasilian  sugar  and  Prussian 
com,  and  Baltic  timber-^do  you  think,  if 
beginning  in  1815,  you  had  continued  to 
act  on  this  wise,  large,  and  liberal  system  < 
of  policy  up  to  Uie  present  time,  that  the 
tariffs  of  foreign  countries  would  exhilnt 
their  present  exclusive  diaracter  ?  Sir,  I 
belieVe  no  man  would  contend  that  such 
would  have  been  the  case.  What  my  hon. 
Friend  asks  by  his  Motion  is — better  late 
than  never,  adopt  a  policy  which  you 
should  sooner  have  had  recourse  to.  You 
see  what  has  been  the  unhappy  results  of 
your  past  ^* laborious  trifling"  in  this 
matter ;  pursue  a  wiser  course  for  the  fu- 
ture ;  teach  other  countries  when  they  re- 
duce the  duties  on  British  produce  they  are 
not  giving  an  unfair  advantage  to  Eng- 
land, but  a  boon  to  their  own  producers. 
Tell  them,  not  by  the  inculcation  of  cold 
precept,  but  by  a  generous  example,  that 
the  reduction  of  duties  may  indeed  be  an 
indirect  advantage  to  those  who  produce 
the  articles  on  which  they  are  levidl ;  but 
that  the  real  principle  on  which  the  change 
is  edited  is,  that  the  great  proportion  of 
gain  accrues  to  those  who  are  wise  enough 
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to  effect  it  Sir«  this  is  the  practtcal  re- 
sult of  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  and 
it  involves  no  mere  abstract  pAposition— -the 
proposition  it  conveys,  if  ever  there  was 
one^  is  eminently  practical  and  useful.  And 
let  me  just  observe  to  the  House  with  what 
consistency  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
sists this  Motion  as  abstract,  and  resting 
on  hypothetical  and  not  practical  grounds, 
when  the  right  hdn.  Gentleman's  argument 
from  first  to  last  amounts  to  this — '^  though 
I  admit  the  general  impolicy  of  commercial 
negotiations,  and  though  it  is  not  very  pro- 
bable, (the  right  hon.  Gentleman  well 
knows  it  is  not),  still  it  is  possible  a 
case  may  arise  when  we  shall  be  able  to 
conclude  an  advantageous  treaty.'*  He  did 
give,  I  admit,  an  example  to  bear  out  his 
opinion — he  instanced  the  Treaty  of  1787. 
Now,  I  don't  deny  the  advantage  of  that 
arrangement;  and  though  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Fox,  I  think,  as  a  commer- 
cial Minister,  Mr.  Pitt  was  his  superior. 
No  party  feeling  shall  ever  prevent  ^me 
from  expressing  Uiat  opinion.  But  I  say, 
even  of  that  treaty,  though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly a  good  one,  still  had  it  never 
been  conclude,  better  results  would  have 
followed,  if  without  binding  ourselves  by 
any  engagement,  orj  seeking  any  in  return, 
if  we  had  made  even  more  large  and  liberal 
concessions  in  favour  of  trade,  and  had  left 
it  to  France  to  follow  our  example,  I  be- 
lieve such  a  course  would  have  had  a  more 
permanently  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade 
of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
*  next  example  was  the  Treaty  with  Brazil ; 
but  he  was  himself  obliged  to  give  up  this 
case  as  any  instance  of  the  success  of  a 
commercial  negotiation,  because,  he  ^ays, 
that  an  unfair  Treaty  was  imposed  by  Great 
Britain,  in  which,  while  we  granted  very 
little  of  what  we  called  commercial  ad- 
vantages, we  required  from  them  a  great 
deal,  as  the  price  which  we  made  them 
pay  for  our  political  countenance.  1 
think  this  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
a  treaty  that  ever  was  uttered.  I  firmly 
believe  if,  instead  of  driving  a  hard 
bargain  with  the  Brazilians— if  we  had 
imposed  no  restrictions  by  treaty,  if,  in- 
stead of  all  this,  we  had  liberally  admitted 
her  produce,  and  that  she  saw  our  political 
countenance  was  not  given  in  a  way  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  admits  was  no 
better  than  a  bribe — I  believe  we  should 
have  had  the  full  amount  of  commercial 
advantages  which  we  have  enjoyed  from 
that  time  to  this>  and  that  now,  in  1844, 
we  should  not  object  to  a  Brazilian  treaty 


because  she  proposed  a  diffeieoUal  duty  of 
40  per  cent,  on  our  goods.    Bot^  &t,  fur- 
ther than  this,  I  say  I  am  "  prepared  to 
tie  up  the  hands  of  the  Government.''    I 
am  prepared  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  that 
commercial  negotiations  ought  not  to  be 
entered  into,  because  I  should  have  great 
reliance  on  the   success  of   the  opposite 
policy,  but  only  if  it  were  acted  on  oon- 
sistently  and  steadily,  so  as  to  shew  that 
you  were  really  guiddi  by  a  plain  and  in-> 
telligible  principle ;  your  hope  of  getting 
more  liberal  principles  gradually  adopted 
towards  you  by  foreign  nations,  depends 
upon  their  seeing  that  you  are  in  earnest— 
that  you   do  not  disclaim  Treaties  when 
you  think  you  cannot  get  them,  but   that 
you  adopt  a  bond  Jide  principle  of  dealing 
largely  and  liberally  with  all  the  world. 
If  you  do  otherwise,  if  you  aUow  it  to  ap- 
pear that  the  prospect  of  a  petty  advan- 
tage in  individual  cases  is  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  you  to  break  through  your 
rule  and  conclude  what  is  commonly  called 
a  commercial  Treaty ;  if  you  do  this,  other 
nations  will  consider  that  in  disclaiming 
making  i*eductions  of  duty  matter  of  bar- 
gain   as    your    general    policy,    you  are 
Bke  the  fox  in  the  fable,  merely  crying 
sour    grapes,  because    you   cannot   reaofa 
them ;  but  if  you  act  on  the  principle  I 
wish  to  see  adopted,  that  you  will  enter 
into  no  commercial  Treaties,  no  stipula- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  and  that  you 
will  proceed  at  once  to  the  reduction  of  aU 
duties  on  their  goods,  as  far  as  your  finan- 
cial interests  wUl  allow,  I  am  persuaded 
the  result  will  be  that  the  change  will  give 
such  an  immediate  spring  to  your  industry, 
that  every  restriction  you  remove  will  be 
the  means  of  creating  so  great  an  exten- 
sion of  your  export  trade,  that  other  na- 
tions— I  do  not  say  at  once,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years — will  see  the  wisdom 
of  following  your  example.    That  fear  of 
being  overreached,  so  well  and  graphically 
described  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
now  influencing  so  much  the  conduct  of 
foreign  nations,  will  no  longer  be  called 
into  play.     The  monopolising  interests— 
for  example,  the  iron  interest  of  France- 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  enlist  in  favour  of 
their  selfish  interests  the  angry  passions  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  community— the 
commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries  will 
cease  to  be  influenced  by  national  anti« 
pathies ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
the  practical  effect  of  adopting  the  poUcy  1 
recommend  would  be,  that  trade  would  be 
relieved  &om  those  extravagaut  rates  of 
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duly  which  foreign  oountries  now  impose. 
Tlien,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  it  a  sufficient  answer 
to  me,  when  I  wish  to  secure  the  general 
advantages   of  a  liberal,    generous,   and 
manly,  system  of  policy,  which  in  order  to 
l>e  sucoMful  must  he  steadily  and  con- 
sistently  adhered  to,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  come  here  and  say,  *'  Don*t 
tie  up  the  hands  of  Government — ^it  is  not 
prohable,  hut  is  possible,  that  a  case  may 
arise  when  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  some 
commercial  Treaty;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
that  faint  probability,  you  must  surrender 
those  great  advantages  which  it  is  now  in 
your  power  to  secure  ?"    Sir,  I  say,  the 
adoption  of  this  Address  by  the  House 
would  be  a  most  important  step  with  re- 
ference  to   civilization.     It  would    be  a 
pledge  in  the  face  of   Europe  and  ther 
ivorld,  that  this  the  first  commercial  nation 
of  the  universe  is  determined  to  give  up 
the  narrow  and  restrictive  system  of  com- 
mercial policy.    It  would  be  a  pledge  bind- 
iDg  on  us  for  all  future  time,  and,  there- 
fore, giving  confidence  to  foreign  countries, 
and  holding  out  to  them  the  strongest  in- 
ducements to  follow  our  example.     I  say, 
if  a  Government  were  in  office  entertain- 
ing the  views  which  I  am  now  recommend- 
ing, I  am  prepared  to  contend,  that  instead 
of  merely  acting  on  them,  they  would  do 
wisely  if  they  themselves  came  forward 
and  proposed  some  such  Address  as  that 
now  moved,  in  order  that  the  House  should 
deliberately  sanction    such   a  system    of 
policy.     I  must  also  observe,  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend  is  at  this  moment 
peculiarly  well-timed — in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  brought  on  just  when  the  fact 
is  admitted  that  our  long-drawn  negotia- 
tions with  four  great  commercial  nations 
have  utterly  and  lamentably  failed,  and 
that  there  is  no  prospect  whatever  of  their 
being  resumed  with  success.    Now,  there- 
fore, is  the  time  to  pass  such  a  Resolution. 
The  ground  is  clear  before  you.    You  have 
given  a  trial  of  nearly  thirty  years  to  one 
system.    You  have  failed — signally  failed. 
The  inference  i8natural—-changeyourcour8e. 
Give  us  as  long  a  trial,  and  we  might 
fairly  win  you  to  the  opposite  policy,  before 
you  despair  of  its  results ;  but  half  or  a  quar- 
ter the  time  will  satisfy  me,  and  will  fur- 
nish, in  my  opinion,  the  most  decided  proofs 
of  the  success  of  the  liberal  system.  But  I  say 
the  Ii6tion  is  well  timed  in  another  sense ; 
because  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  look  about  him  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country  without  seeing  the  urgent 
neoesiity  of  doing  something  for  the  ex- 


tension and  improvement  of  commerce. 
It  is  tme  distress  is  not  so  great  as  it  was 
a  year  ago.  I  am  most  happy  to  believe 
that  trade  has  revived  to  a  steal  extent, 
and  that  there  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
return  to  commercial  prosperity;  but  I 
think  no  man  who  looks  deeply  into  the 
state  of  thinss  can  fail  to  observe  that  our 
state  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. Let  me  ask  you,  is  it  not  clear 
that  both  wages  and  profits  are  ruinously 
low  ?  That  profits  are  low  I  think  there 
is  a  pregnant  proof  in  that  financial  mea- 
sure of  the  Government  which  they  have 
lately  thought  proper  to  propose.  I  agree 
entirely  in  the  approbation  expressed  on 
this  ride  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  Three-and*a-half  per  Cents. ;  but 
I  confess  I  for  one  regard  the  high  price  of 
the  funds,  which  rendered  that  operation 
practicable,  as  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
indication  of  the  state  of  the  country.  I 
think,  so  far  from  that,  the  high  state  of 
the  funds  is  only  a  proof  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  finding  the  means  of  a  profitable 
investment  of  capitaL  fiut  while  there  is 
a  low  state  of  profits,  there  is  shown  this 
state  of  things  also— a  low  rate  of  wages. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  adverted, 
in  his  most  brilliant  and  unanswered  speech 
on  the  subject  of  referring  to  a  Committee 
the  effect  of  prohibitory  duties,  on  the  con- 
dition of  certain  important  classes  of  the 
population — in  that  speech,  I  say,  he  ad- 
verted to  the  miserably  low  rate  of  wages 
now  received  by  the  agricultural  labourers 
of  the  south  of  England.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber justly  and  properly  added  for  that  he 
threw  no  blame  on  the  employers — he  said 
that  rate  did  not  at  all  depend  on  the  em« 
ployer  ^  that  the  cause  lay  far  deeper;  but 
the  fact  is  clear,  you  have  this  low  rate  of 
wages  and  profits,  showing  that  the  same 
state  of  things  now  exists  as  that  which 
prevailed  some  years  ago,  and  which  was 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Huskisson, 
when  he  said — '*  There  was  too  great  a 
pressure  on  the  springs  of  productive  in- 
dustry." Sir,  you  have  now  that  too  great 
''pressure  on  the  springs  of  industry.'* 
It  is  the  difficulty  whidi  meets  you  in 
every  quarter.  It  is  that  which  meets  you 
in  the  low  wages  of  the  Dorsetshire  1&. 
bourers,  and  in  the  miserable  earnings  of 
sempstresses  in  London^  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late.  It  is  the  great  dif- 
ficulty to  which  the  Government  last  night 
adverted,  as  being  a  bar  to  doing  that 
which  they  themselves  admitted  to  be 
so  desiifaUe.  They  told  you,  xemember 
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jour  own  aigumeoti:  ''there  is  at  this 
auMnent  lo  great  a  premixe  on  both 
wages  and  profit^  thej  are  now  both 
screwed  down  to  so  low  a  point  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  pass  that  measure  of  r&- 
striction  as  to  the  hours  of  labour  for  un« 
protected  females  which  we  admit  to  be 
eieeedingly  desirable."  It  is  this '' pressure 
on  the  springs  of  industry  "  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  your  only  available  argument 
against  a  ten-hours'  Bill  But  that  pres- 
sure which  Mr.  Huskisson  adverted  to, 
arose  then,  as  it  does  now,  from  a  defici- 
ency in  the  employment  of  labour  and  cap- 
ital It  is  your  restrictive  laws  which  pre- 
vent that  field  from  being  enlarged  as 
rapidly  as  the  capital  and  population  of  the 
country  enlarge:  it  is  those  restrictive  laws 
which  ke^  down  profits  and  wages  to 
their  lowest  ponible  point ;  and,  thnefore, 
I  sav  it  is  those  restrictive  laws  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  olject  oi  eveiy  man 
w£»  reallv  wishes  for  the  well-being  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  to  get  rid  o£ 
As  one  of  the  important  steps  towards  ac- 
complishing that  great  object — as  the  first 
and  most  important  that  you  can  take  in 
that  direction,  I  concur  in  the  principle 
announced  by  mv  hon.  Friend,  that  Uie 
role  to  be  laid  down  in  our  commercial 
poliqr  is  not  what  is  called  "  reciprocity 
of  concession; "  but  that  we  ought  at  once, 
trusting  the  other  nations  will  follow  our 
example,  to  take  into  our  serious  consider- 
ation the  means  of  oonsistendy,  and  on 
flenecal  principle^  reducing  the  rate  of 
Custom  duties  so  (ar  as  revenue  oonfli» 
derations  will  admit. 

Sir  J.  tfoJUMT  said,  that  as  he  took 
much  interest  io  the  inquiries  to  which 
this  Motion  related,  and  it  was  of  concern 
to  bis  constiiaents,  bo  should  follow  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Howick),  to 
which  he  bad  lietentd  attentively,  with  a 
few  observations*  He  sinceiely  wished  he 
could  have  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord, 
for  if  hia  argnmenta  were  as  well  and 
wisely  founded  as  they  were  clearly  and 
forcibly  staled — if  thia  were,  indeed,  a 
practieai  propositioB  and  a  trwe  cevtse  of 
policy,  we  shouU  have  the  consolation  of 
tbinktog  that  great  dilkohies  for  the 
future  woaM  be  removed  from  the  path  of 
those  who  had  to  govern  this  conntrv^ 
and  so  far  fiom'the  conduct  of  itt  aflairs 
tasking  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom 
as  a  copmercial  Minister  the  tioble  Lord 
had  alluded,  or  those  of  any  other  of  the 


applied  themselves  to  these  queations,  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  man  of  the  moit 
ordinary  mind,  the  man  who  was  least 
versed  in   practieai  statesoMnaliip^  who 
looked  most  into  a  book,  and  leaat  npoa 
what  was  going  on  out  of   Ibo  room 
in  whkh  he  was  sitting— to  attain  the 
success  which  bad  been  in  some  mcasaie 
wanting  up  to  this  time,  to  trfaoge  all  the 
oomplicationa  of  commercial  affaira,  aad 
to   provide   continually   that   iociwasiag 
scope  for  their  operatkNi,  whicb  the  in- 
crease of  our  powers  demanded*      He 
feared,  however,  that  to  adopt  the  po- 
licy which  the  noble  Lord  theo  leoora- 
mended  would  not  afford  this  cooaolatioo. 
The  Motion  was  called  a  practical  oae ; 
look   then   at   the   actaal  conditiiMi  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world.    Look  Co  Rn»> 
sia,  whicb  he  would  mention  first,  because 
his  constituents  were  greatly  intereated  in 
that  trade.    If  the  principle  of  reciprociCy 
were  safely  to  be  disregarded,  he  did  not 
see  what  there  was  now  to  prevent  a  great 
increase  in  that  trade:  so  many  abips 
would  not  go  out  only  in  ballast  to  St. 
Petersburgb ;  it  would  not  be  boasted  in 
the  state  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  be 
had  seen  it,  that  taking  two  deccnnisi 
periods,  from  1814  to  1824,  and  from 
thence  to  1834.  there  was  an  increase  of 
vessels  arriving  in  Russian  ports  in  ballast, 
to  the  amount  of  5,000  ships.    Hint  was  ' 
stated  by  the  Russian  government  writers, 
according  to  their  notions^  as  an  evidenee 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  and  the 
soundneu  of   their  commercial    system. 
They  thought  it  suited  them,  but  did  it 
suit  us?    No;  for  we  were  driven  about 
from  country  to  country,  in  order  to  boy 
aometking  which  did  not  come  under  the 
prohibitory  duties  of  Russia,  which  over- 
rode our  manufaaures,  aad  we  were  sub- 
jected in  our  intercourse  with  that  country 
to  all  the  [disadvantages  of  an  indirect 
trade.  Now,  we  sboolo  speedily  be  b  the 
same  positioo  with  all  the  world,  if  we  did 
not  regard  as   unportant   the  priocipia 
whkh  the  noble  Lord  would  discaid  from 
the  consideration  of  practical  men.    He 
waa  aot,  indeed,  so  much  an  advocate  for 
reciprocity,  as  to  say  that  we  were  to  reta- 
Itate  the  Russian  tariff.  No;  bet  why?  The 
great  bulk  of  our  imports  from  Reasiacoo* 
sisted  of  raw  materials,  afterwards  med  ia 
our  processes  of  re^prodacthm,  in  the  pro* 
doctron,  one  way  or  other,  of  those  mane* 


great  and  emment  men  who,  from  time  foifactureswithwhichwe  had  lose  tothessar- 
ttme  sfaioe  then  bed,  with  varied  rarahs,  |  k9ts  of  the  wodd^  and  fo  trtde.   Tbel 
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a  sofficieot  ground  for  not  regulating  our 
Tariff  by  the  Russian  one,  buttnat  afforded 
no  general  support  to  the  general  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  Take,  then,  the 
case  of  France,  where  the  noble  Lord,  in 
despair  of  a  Commercial  Treaty,  would 
have  us  regulate  our  own  Tariff  without 
the  least  regard  to  theirs.  If  there  were 
any  productions  of  France— -oils  or  other* 
vrise — which  could  be  of  use  in  advancing 
our  manufactures,  and  on  which  the  pre- 
sent duty  required  to  be  reduced,  he  would 
say  at  once  reduce  it ;  let  such  articles  be 
received  in  the  English  Custom'houses  at 
no  duty  at  all*  or  at  the  lowest  practical 
rate  of  revenue  duty.  If,  again,  there  were 
any  commodities  of  France  in  the  impor- 
tation of  which  the  smuggler  defeated  the 
fair  trader,  and  so  subjected  to  disadvan- 
tage equally  the  revenue  and  the  British 
producer,  then  he  would  say,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  developed  in  that  great  course  of 
practical  education  he  had  given  them  two 
years  ago,  reduce  that  rate  of  duty,  irre- 
spectively of  the  duties  of  France,  because 
in  that  case  it  is  the  smuggler  that  you 
have  to  contend  with  and  not  the  foreign 
Government.  But  take  the  case  of  French 
brandies  and  French  wines,  which  it  was 
often  said  we  should  take  at  bwer  rates, 
upon  the  principle  maintained  by  the  noble 
Lord.  If  we  sent  cloth  to  Bordeaux  in  ex- 
change for  these,  and  suflbred  that  cloth 
to  be  unfrvoarably  taxed  to  pay  a  lieavy 
rate  of  doty  befbre  H  was  admitted  into 
the  foreign  market,  the  rate  of  duty  must 
fall  somehow  iipoai  the  labour  whidi  pro- 
duced that  cloth.  We  should  have  to  pay 
increased  quantities  of  the  cloth  in  onler 
to  boy  the  wne^  and,  tberefere,  however, 
the  irine-drhiker  might  enjoy  his  commo- 
dity at  a  cheaper  rate»  tho  cfolk  namifac- 
toier  would  be  taxed  for  his  eojoyoMnt. 
And  this  was  the  answer  (well  put  in  a 
WHiber  of  the  For^i^m  and  Cdmkil 
Qitarieriy  Retriew  last  autumn),  to  those 
who  said,  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  broad 
considerations  of  public  and  general  ad- 
Tantage  dictated  a  disregard  of  foreign 
tarift)  and  the  adoptbn  of  some  such 
vague  sweeping  pro{X)sition  as  was  then 
before  the  House,  by  which  all  means  of 
ever  moderating  those  Tariffs  would  be 
thrown  away«  Then  look  at  America — 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  advocated 
the  disregard  of  the  American  Tariff,  or 
of  any  treaty  with  America,  in  respect  of 
conk    But  u  we  did  thia,  and  if  we  cared 


not  for  treaties  with  America,  and  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  his  corn  at  his  com- 
mand brought  in  duty  free  from  the  wide 
regions  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  if,  by  means 
of  this  he  had  diminished  his  cost  of  pro- 
duction, which  was  his  object,  and  then 
thought  himself  in  a  better  condition  to 
meet  competition  for  his  cotton  goods  in 
the  markets  of  America,  what  was  to 
hinder  the  Americans,  bound  bv  no  treaty, 
by  no  stipulations,  from  immediately  rais- 
ing their  duties,  already  30  to  40  per 
cent,  to  100  per  cent;  or  such  urate  as 
would  countervail  the  advantage  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  thus  vainly 
strive  after,  and  would  vanish  as  soon 
as  it  was  attained.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  of  imports  and  not  exports  being 
the  measure  of  national  prosperity,  bat 
surely  the  rate  at  which  we  were  to  buy 
the  imports  was  of  some  consequence 
in  this  argument.  The  imports  were 
bought  by  the  exports,  and  if  those  ex- 
ported goods  were  to  be  liable  to  hostile 
tariffs  more  and  more,  by  dint  of  disre- 
grading  treaty  stipulations,  it  would  have 
some  sensible  effect  upon  national  pros- 
perity measured  by  the  noble  Lord's  own 
rule.  He  well  remembered  what  was  said 
on  this  subject  in  1833,  by  a  Gentleman 
of  great  authority,  now  in  the  other  House 
of  Pariiament— by  one  who  had  rendered 
great  services  to  his  country — but  perhaps 
never  more  so  than  when  he  had  stated  m 
either  House  of  Parliament  the  result  of 
his  manifold,  long-continued,  and  various 
experience — he  meant  Lord  Ashburton. 
He  well  remembered  hearing  that  nol)le 
Lord  arguing  in  favour  of  the  principle 
now  attacked,  as  it  was  attacked  then, 
and  when  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  that  day  (Lord  Sydenham) 
taunted  him  with  a  paragraph  in  the  cele- 
brated London  petition  of  1821,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and 
presented  and  vehemently  supported  by 
Lord  Ashburton,  he  replied  that  para* 
graph  had  not,  m  his  own  sense*  nor  in 
the  sense  of  the  other  London  merchants, 
anything  like  the  vague  meaning  which 
was  attempted  to  be  given  to  it ;  but  that 
it  strictly  applied  to  a  vast  and  incredible 
amount  of  impediments  to  trade,  which 
had  grown  up  during  the  war,  and  which 
it  was  proper  in  the  newly- restored  and 
happier  state  of  things  to  remove.  Shew 
him  (Sir  J.  Hanmer)  such  impedi- 
ments now,  and  hb  aid  would  not 
be  wanting  to  remoTe  them,    Tko  nobk 
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Lord,  howefer,  (Lord  Howick)  had  said 
something  derogatory  to  the  position  taken 
up  by  those  who,  desiring  the  extension 
of  commerce^and  not  seldom  speaking  in  its 
behalf,  yet  suffered  themselves  to  be  stopped 
and  impeded  as  he  thought,  and  who  were 
not  prepared  to  adopt  what  he  called  prac- 
tical policy.  The  practical  nature  of  the 
policy  was  denied  ;  but  upon  this  subject, 
he  would  for  himself  say,  that  he  was  well 
aware  of  all  those  deep-rooted  necessities 
which  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
He  knew  the  increase  of  the  population  ; 
he  knew  the  want  of  employment;  he 
knew  the  effect  of  competition  of  labour, 
and  of  capital,  compressed  into  too  narrow 
a  sphere.  He  was  anxious  ever  to  extend 
the  scope,  and  so  to  lessen  the  pressure,  and 
standing  there  himself  a  landed  proprietor, 
but  possessed  of  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  con6dence  of  one  of  the  great  in- 
dastrioas  communities  of  the  country,  he 
had  given  no  narrow  consideration  to  these 
things.  But  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord,  nor  did  his  constituents  agree, 
that  to  disregard  the  tariffs  of  foreign 
coantries  was  the  wise  and  practical  mode 
of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  our  own. 
He  always  had  a  respect  for  the  noble 
Lord,  on  account  of  the  clear  and  forcible 
way  in  which  he  advanced  his  arguments, 
but  thev  were  not  well-founded,  and  must 
receive  his  opposition,  for  it  mattered  little 
whether  we  should  follow  the  semi-barba- 
rous policy  of  Turkey,  and  discourage 
exports  altogether,  or  whether  we  suffered 
them  to  be  discouraged,  by  neglecting  the 
tariffs  by  which  they  were  to  be  received 
by  foreign  powers. 

Mr.  Hume  said  attempts  had  already 
been  made  to  accomplish  the  extension  of 
our  commerce  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
concluding  reciprocity  treaties ;  these  had 
been  continued  for  some  years,  but  with- 
out success,  and  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  say  whether  the  mode  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  was  not  better.  It  had  never 
been  said  that  we  were  not  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  conduct  of  those  fo- 
reign nations  who  levied  high  duties  on 
our  exports,  nor  that  a  treaty  of  complete 
reciprocity  would  not  be  beneficial.  But 
the  question  was,  would  the  House  main- 
tain our  present  system,  which  prevented 
Qs  from  doing  any  thing  to  extend  our 
commerce,  or  try  another  method  by  which 
something  might  be  gained,  and  by  which 
ve  might  obtain  concesaions  from  coun*  I 


tries  that  now  would  not  consent  to  them. 
Look  at  the  effects  of  our  present  system. 
Four  years  ago  Government  ag^ed  to  re- 
ceive French  brandies  at  a  duty  of  1 4s.  a 
gallon,  instead  of  22$.  6d.,  and  wine  at 
3$.  6d.  instead  of  5s.  10(<. ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occurrence  of  some  political 
fracas,  the  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  we 
had  consequently  been  deprived  during  all 
that  time  of  the  [benefits  which  it  would 
have  secured  to  us.  To  pursue  this  sys- 
tem, was  to  make  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  dependent  upon  that  of  its 
neighbours,  perhaps  the  most  paltry 
countries  of  Europe.  We  had  agreed  to 
a  treaty  with  Portugal,  by  which  the  duty 
on  its  wines  was  to  be  reductd  ;  bat  be- 
cause Portugal  would  not  admit  otir 
woollens  at  a  certain  rate,  it  was  given  up, 
and  we  had  lost  the  advantages  which  the 
alteration  would  have  conferred.  We 
ought  to  act  with  reference  to  our  own 
commercial  and  financial  interest,  and  not 
that  of  other  nations. 

The  hon.  Gentleman  was  proceeding, 
when  the  House  was  counted  out,  and  ad- 
journed at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  March  20, 1844. 

Mm QTBB.]     Niw  Wbr.  -«  For  Haitias*,  «.  Riglit  Hon. 

Joteph  Plants,  aoe.  the  Chiltero  Hundreds. 
BiuA  PMMie.— 1»*  Quarter  SeirianKCitiei  and  Bonmste). 

!••  Mutinyt  Mwum  Mutiny  i  Nlglit  PomiOM^t  FtevcD- 
tkn. 

ReporMU-^Uulten  and  Scnnata. 

PHwrtc— !••  Hartlepool  Pier  and  Pttt 

r-  Marianaia%  Natualiaatl(p. 

A^ortoi.  —  Guildford  Junction  RaUvay;  Bolton  aad 
Preitan  RtUway. 
Pbtitionb  PuwBirTiD.  By  Mr.  Mainnarins,  ftom  Den- 
bigh, and  5  places,  against  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asapli 
and  Bangor.  —  By  Mr.  P.  Miles,  ftom  Bristol,  aol  Mr. 
W.  Miles,  ftom  Bedmlnslcr,  for  AllentiOB  of  Poor  Uv 
Amendment  BiU.  — Flom  noaeonnnon,  for  Reiltf  ftom 
Assessment  for  Shannon  NaWgatioa.  —  By  Ms.  O.  Mor- 
gan, ftom  Abetgavenny,  and  5  places,  in  favour  of  Loeal 
Courts^  —  By  Mr.  Turner,  tnm  ChidieBter,  for  Prevwi- 
tion  of  Duelling.  —  By  Mr.  S.  Cxsvrfocd,  ftom  Abodeea, 
for  Withholding  the  Supplies. 

Interment.]  Mr.  E.  Turner,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  put  the  question  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, whether  the  Government  intended 
to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  any 
general  plan  of  Cemetery  Interment  ? 

Sir  J.  GraAam  said,  that  more  than  one 
question  had  been  put  upon  this  subject 
during  the  course  of  the  present  Session. 
He  did  not  exactly  understand  the  ques- 
tion put  by  Uio  hon.  Memberi  bat  he 
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might  state  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Government  to  prohibit  interment  in 
towns  in  ancient  churchyards  where  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  had  the  right  of 
interment  there  had  been  buried. 

County  Coroners.]  The  Report  on 
the  County  Coroners'  Bill  was  brought 
up,  and  the  Bill  re-committed. 

House  in  Committee. 

Mr.  Scott,  on  the  sixth  Clause,  ob- 
jectedy  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
take  away  the  right  of  election  from  those 
in  whom  it  was  at  present  vested,«  and 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  qualified  to  vote  for  knights  of  the 
shire.  He  wouldj  therefore,  move  for  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  knights  of  the 
fthire,"  and  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**  coroners." 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion that  the  words  "  knights  of  the  shire** 
stand  part  of  the  Clause — Ayes  45;  Noes 
70 :  Majority  25. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Ailcwrighty  G. 
Bailey,  J.,  JQD. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bradsbaw,  J. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Chute,  W.L.W. 
Cripps,  W. 
learner,  hoo.  Col. 
Darby,  6. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Divett,  £. 
Famham,  E  B. 
Flower,  Sir  J. 
Faller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  Milnes 
Gladstone,  Capt, 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Graham,  rt.  hen.  Sir  J. 
Hardinge,  rt.hn.  Sir  H. 
Hinde,J.  H. 
Irving,  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Knatchbull,rthn.Sir£. 


Lasoelles;  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawson,  A. 
lincolo.  Earl  of 
LygoD,  boo.  Gen. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marsham,  Visct. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Nicholl,  rt.  ho.  J. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  J. 

Rendlesham,  Lord 
Russell,  C. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Smith,  rt.hn.T.B.C. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  fi. 
Wilbraham,  hon.  R.  B. 
Wyndham,  Col.  C. 

TELLERS. 

Pakington,  T.  S. 
Knight,  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aglionhy,  U.  A.    . 

Aldam,W. 

Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bannennann,  A. 
Barclay,  D. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  Capt. 
Bowes,  J. 
firoadley,  H. 


Brotberton,  J. 
Bruges,  W.H.L. 
Buller,  C. 
Buller,  E. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Colborne,hon.W.N.R. 
Collett,J. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dafies,  D.A.  S. 


Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
D'EyDcourt,rtJin.C.T. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Escott,  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fox,  C.  R, 
French,  F. 
Gill,T. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Haomer,  Sir  J. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Howard,  hon.  C.W.G. 
Hutt,  W, 
James,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
Kemble,  H. 

House  resumed. 


port  to  be  re-considered. 


Manners,  Lord  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Morgan,  O. 
Morris,  D. 
Morrison,  J. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rushbrooke,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V, 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Troubridge,  Sir  E.  1 
Wall,C.B. 
Wallace,  R. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,J.  T. 
Wibbere,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TELLERS. 

Scott,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 

Bill  reported. 


Re. 


Masters  akd  Servants.]  On  the 
question  that  the  Masters  and  Servants' 
Bill  be  re«committed, 

Mr.  Hawes  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  fact,  that  the  Clauses 
were  of  a  very  large  and  comprehensive 
character,  and  gave  to  the  Magistracy  some 
extremely  harsh  powers. 

Sir  /.  Oraham  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  had  consulted  him  on  the  subject 
of  this  Bill,  he  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  would  be  well  to  bring  into  a  focus 
all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to 
Master  and  Servant.  He  had  understood 
that  in  doing  so,  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  extend  to  Magistrates  a  power 
as  concerned  work  done  under  contract. 
To  that  he  had  no  objection,  and  further, 
than  that  he  had  understood  that  the  Bill 
would  not  alter  the  law.  He  had  not  had 
time,  however,  to  read  all  the  Clauses  of 
the  measure,  and  the  hon.  Mover  could 
best  state  whether  there  was  anything  new 
in  the  Bill,  or  whether  it  was  simply  a  re- 
enactment  ? 

Mr.  Miles  said,  that  this  Bill  repealed 
all  the  existing  Acts,  and  re-enacted  their 
provisions,  extending  the  power  of  Magis- 
trates just  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  explained.  He  could  assure  the 
House,  that  he  did  not  propose  by  this 
Bill  to  give  any  new  power  to  magis- 
trates. 
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Mr.  T.  Dtmcombe  referred  to  clauie  4» 
and  obserted,  that  a  case  occurred  not 
loDg  ago  in  which  a  female  servant,  em- 
ployed  by  a  farmer,  had  to  go  through 
the  bed-roooi  of  a  man-senrant  to  her  own 
room.  She  objected  to  do  so— left  her 
employer,  and  was  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, who  said  it  was  his  daty  to  execute 
the  ]aw-«-aod  committed  her  to  prison. 
He  did  not  think  any  magistrate,  who  did 
not  consider  it  compulsory  on  him  to  carry 
into  effect  the  law,  would  have  impri- 
soned a  woman  who  absented  herself  from 
her  employment  for  such  a  reason ;  and 
he  thought  some  provision  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  this  Bill  to  meet  such 
cases. 

Mr.  Mik$  wished  to  make  the  law  as 
stringent  with  regard  to  the  master  as  the 
servant 

Bill  to  be  re-committed. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  clause  1, 

Mr.  D.  Barclay  said^  he  had  given  no- 
tice of  an  Amendment  on  the  Clause  re^ 
latiog  to  domestic  servants.  It  was  not 
his  object  to  give  masters  and  mistresses 
more  power  over  their  servants  than  they 
already  possessed,  but  to  afford  greater 
facilities  to  servants  for  the  recovery  of 
their  wages.  At  present  domestic  ser- 
vants had  no  means  of  recovering  their 
wages  by  summary  process ;  and  he  wished 
to  give  power  to  Magistrates  in  petty  ms- 
sjons  to  adjudicate  on  such  cases.  He 
proposed  to  give  this  power  only  to  Magis- 
trates in  petty  sessions,  in  order  that  no 
abuser  might  take  place.  He  made  this 
proposal,  in  consequence  of  strong  repre- 
sentations he  had  received  from  the  ma^or 
and  magistrates  of  Sunderland,  pointing 
out  the  hardship  which,  in  this  respect, 
resulted  from  the  eaistinj^  law.  They 
slated,  that  the  sudden  discharge  of  fe- 
male domestic  servants  placed  them  fre- 
quently in  circumstances  of  great  misery 
and  destitution,  and,  in  many  cases  drove 
them  to  prostitution.  He  would  there- 
fore propose  after  clause  9,  to  introduce 
these  words — 

**  Be  it  farther  enacted,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  anlhorise  magistrates  in  petty 
sessions  assembled,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorised, to  act  in  cases  of  disputes  between 
roasters  and  mistresses  and  domestic  servants, 
with  respect  to  claims  for  wages  and  other 
compensation  for  services  rendered  by  such 
donesiic  servants.'* 


Sir  J. 


Member  that  he  should  now  allow  Che  Bill 
to  go  through  Committee,  and  gave  ndioe 
of  his  intention  to  propose  such  a  Clanse, 
on  bringing  up  the  Report.  The  Claose 
might  then  be  printed,  and  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  would  give  it  his  best  cooaiden- 
tion.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  li- 
mitation of  the  jurisdiction  of  magtalrates, 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member,  to  cases 
of  disputes  as  to  wages,  being  ao  far  in 
favour  of  the  servants,  might  form  aome 
ground  of  objection  to  the  Claoae* 

Clause  agreed  to. 
.  House   resumed.  — Committee   to   ait 
again. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past   Seven 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thunday,  Match  21, 1844. 
llnravM.3  ntubt.  pMk,*^'  ffniilwiaitf 
Prtasff^l**    Laaewtar  aad  Cnllile  BaUway  i  P^V>^-'« 
Qm. 
Bepmied^^V'actaSiru  NatumttatkM  t  LMwIdft  Hatatadi- 


8*-  and  pawed  i-^ngutlf  WStnmlliWlwt 
Pbtitionb  Pmmmnrmo,  Wran.  DiaailHS  of 
i«idiitt  DlMtttMrCtapaliBflL^rron  wm 
against  UDioo  of  Saaa  of  St  Aaaph  and  BBmoTv^Dy  liOid 
Stndfaiokai  ftwn  Dalbam.  againit  Alleratton  of  Um  Con 
Lawti— By  Lord  Redevlak,  ftom  Moqiedi.  aad  oOicr 
plaocf.  In  aivoitf  of  Agtteultunl  ProlettlaB.-.I>mB 
Thomas  WhlOttMs^  gainst  Eoderiwtioal  Oaifltl  mO«— 
By  tiie  MMQoaMorWfnyaiby.  taui  Mary  tfmiiHn,  coa^ 
pUniqgof  Boaie  of  ChWttable  BaqilMlk  ^Vtew  Bili. 
ttoDS  of  James  Potter*  fiv  Inquiry.  •—  Fnm  TTaanHiil. 
for  Amendnmt  of  Munlei|ial  Corponttais  Aet  —  Stan 
NewftnmdlaDd,  ftr  Inquiry  into  thr  TTfnTr  fif  InSmit 

ThBBB-AND-A-Ha^P  PEll  Cbiit.  Ak- 
ifuiTiBS  BiLL,j  Lord  Campbell  losa  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  he 
considered  to  ba  one  of  the  most  aDraa» 
sonable  occurrences  he  ever  recollaetad  in 
Parliament.  He  allnded  to  the  Q0)iMti- 
fiable  delay  in  giting  the  Royal  Assent 
to  the  Three-aod-a-half  per  Cetit.  An- 
nuities Bill,  a  Bill  which  was  read  a  third 
time  and  psssed  in  their  Lordships*  House 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  operatmn  of  that 
Bill  affected  no  lem  than  ^160,000,00(ML 
of  the  debt  of  this  country.  By  that  Bill 
certain  terms  were  offered  to  the  parties 
holding  the  stock  to  induce  them  to  con- 
sent  to  the  proposition  made  by  Gotam- 
ment  for  its  conversion ;  in  the  event  of 
their  dissenting  from  that  proposition,  the 
Bill  reserfed  to  them  the  right  of  express* 
ing  that  dissent,  and  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  par.    The  clause  in  the  Bill  for  that 


purpose  provided  that  dissents  should  ha 
Signified  on  or  before  the  23d  day  of  this 
Graham  suggested  to  the  hon.(  present  month  of  March.    He  gttesied, 
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from  what  had  Mleo  on  a  former  occa- 
sion flrom  a  noble  Earl  (Ripon)  not  then 
in  his  place»  that  It  would  be  inconvenient 
to  allow  a  lon^  period  to  elapse  between 
passing  the  Bill  and  the  term  in  which 
dissents  should  be  signified.  But  surely 
some  fair  portion  of  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  that  purpose,  otherwise  it  was  a 
pure  mockery.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  (the  Committee  having  been  nega- 
tivedy)  and  passed  on  Tuesday  last ;  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters would  have  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
issae  a  Commission  to  give  the  Royal 
Assent  to  the  Bill  on  Wednesday.  Had 
that  been  done,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  would  have  been  allowed  to  the 
poUic  for  expressing  their  dissent;  but 
there  had  been  no  Commission  on  Wednes^ 
day,  and  the  Bill  could  not  receive  the 
Royal  Assent,  or  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  until  to-morrow,  if  Her  Majesty 
ahould  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Commission 
for  that  purpose.  This  Bill  dealt  with  a 
sum  of  260,000,00M.,  and  affected  the  in- 
terests of  100,000  shareholders.  It  could 
not  become  law,  it  could  not  receive  the 
Royal  Assent  till  some  time  to-morrow, 
which  would  leave  only  a  few  hours  for 
the  100,000  stockholders,  many  of  whom 
vesided  a  great  distance  off,  to  notify  their 
dissent.  If  the  terms  had  been  ever  so 
nnfavooraUe,  no  opportunity,  beyoud  a 
few  hours  on  Saturday,  was  afforded  for 
the  expression  of  dissent.  The  terms 
offered  by  the  Gbvemment  on  this  occa- 
sion were,  no  doubt,  liberal,  and  the  dissen- 
tients were  likely  to  be  few,  if  any ;  but 
an  opportunity  ought  to  have  been  given 
the  parties  concerned  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  would  accept  of  those  terme , 
or  prefer  being  paid  off  at  par.  Proper 
forms  ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  important 
matters  of  this  kmd.  The  same  thing 
might  be  done,  under  different  circum- 
stances, when  some  future  Minister  might 
wish  to  reduce  the  National  Debt,  and 
who  might  offer  such  terms  that  parties 
might  be  desirous  of  being  paid  off;  and 
the  stockholder  be  thus  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  dissent.  It 
might  in  that  case  be  said,  that  in  the 
month  of  March,  1844, 250,000,000/.  were 
dealt  with  in  this  manner: — Tlie  Bill  au* 
thorisiog  the  alteration  did  not  receive  the 
Roval  Assent  till  four  o'clock  on  Friday, 
and  Saturday  alone  was  g^iven  to  the 
stockholders  to  intimate  dissent.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  precedent ;  and  he 


called  on  their  Lordships  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  also  expose  this  country 
to  misrepresentation  among  foreign  nations. 
They  bad  always  prided  themselves  on 
keeping  strict  faith  with  the  national  cre- 
ditor ;  but  would  they  consider  that  faith 
was  kept  with  the  public  creditor,  when 
an  opportunity  was  denied  to  him  for  the 
expression  of  dissent,  and  when  it  might, 
in  consequence,  be  almost  said  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
to  him  7  This  had  happened  very  unfor- 
tunately and  very  unnecessarily,  and  he 
wished  for  an  explanatk>n  of  the  delay 
which  bad  occurred. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  I  can  only  saj, 
that  I  intended  to  have  a  Commission  on 
Thursday  (this  dsy),  but  I  received  an  in- 
timation from  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to- 
morrow. Although  in  point  of  law  there 
could  be  no  dissent  until  after  the  Bill  had 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  yet  practically 
dissent  in  three  cases  had  been  grren, 
and,  he  believed^  more  were  not  expected. 

Lord  Campbell  said  a  specific  mode  was 
pointed  out  for  expressing  dissent.  That 
course  alone  could  be  pursued,  and  it 
could  not  be  effected  till  the  Bill  had  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent.  The  time,  there- 
fore, for  dissenting  was  confined  to  a  few 
hours  on  Saturday,  while  the  Baok  Books 
were  open. 

Lord  Monteagle  believed  that  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise 
from  this  delay,  because  be  thought  that 
the  terms  were,  on  the  wbolei  so  Mivanta^ 
geous  to  the  shareholders  that  there  would 
be  very  few  dissentients.  But  the  qnts- 
tion  was,  whether  the  oourse  taken  by  the 
Government  in  this  instance  was  exactly 
fair  to  the  holders  of  this  stock;  and 
whether,  if  it  were  adopted  on  other  ooca- 
sions  of  a  similar  nature,  it  might  not 
operate  most  disadvantageossly  to  the 
bohlers  of  stock  ?  In  that  point  of  view, 
the  subject  was  oertainly  one  of  much  im* 
portance,  and  be  was  glad  that  bis  noble 
and  learned  Frieud  had  called  their  Loid- 
ships'  atleatk)n  to  it.  It  was  a  transae* 
tion  in  which  the  Ooveroment  were  re. 
leasing  the  State,  on  certain  conditions* 
from  obligations  previously  contracted  by 
the  State,  and  every  part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  stockholders  ought  to  be 
fairly  carried  out.  He  was  glad  that  the 
subject  was  mentioned  now,  that  parlies 
hereafter  might  not  be  led  to  apprehend 
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mittee  of  the  Houie  of  Commoiis,  and  of 
the  various  attempta  that  had  been  made 
by  various  Administrations,  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Pariiamenty  to  cany  into  effect 
the  reoommendationsof  the  Commiarionera. 
These  attempts  had  hitherto  failed^  but  he 
was  desirous  of  carrying  these  reoommenda- 
tions  into  effect  (thou^  he  believed  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  all  their  recommenda- 
tions into  effect),  and  he  wished  to  go  as 
far  as  he  could  towards  reforming  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 
carrying  into    effect  the   Report  of   the 
CommissioDerB.      He  thought  that  their 
Lordships    would   concur    with   him    in 
thinking,  that  nothine  could  be  done  for 
the    improvement   of    the    Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  which  he  could 
now  recommend  to    their  adoption.      If 
they  thought  that  the  measure  was  good«^ 
if  they  thought  that  any  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  pn^wsal,  he  entreated 
them  not  now  to  reject  it,  because  it  did 
not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  accomplish  all 
that  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining.     He 
would  now  call  their  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  measure.    They  were  simple, 
but  some  of  them  were  very  important'^ 
first,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  it  was  proposed 
by  this  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom« 
mendalion  for  the  union  of  Uie  Archieptsoo- 
pal  Courts,  which  were  known  respectively 
by  the  names  of  the  Arches  Conrt  and  the 
Prerogative  Court    This  recommendation 
had  proceeded  both  from  the  Commission 
and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   Nothing  could  be  said  in  objection 
to  this  proposal,  at  least,  as  he  apprehended. 
These  two  Courts  were  presided  over  ha« 
bitually,  though  not  necessarily,  by  the 
same  Judge,  they  were  attended  hy  the 
same  Bar,  they  were  held  in  the  same  hall, 
and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  must 
be  consider^  one  Court.      They  were, 
however,  at  present,  distinct  Courts,  and 
by  uniting  them  a  great  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  public.    As  long  as  they 
were  divided  these  Courts  had  two  sets  of 
magisterial  officers  but,  by  uniting  them 
one  set  of  offieers  would  be  dispensed  with, 
and  this  would  tend  to  release  the  public 
from  a  considerable  charge,  and,  therefore, 
he  apprehended  there  could  be  no  objection 
to  this  proposaL     He  proposed  also  by  this 
Bill  to  adq>t  the  same  oouise  precisely  with 
respect  to  the  Courts  at  York.      These 
Courts  were  subject  to  the  same  objection* 
This  also  was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioners.    He  proposed,  therefore,  that 


there  fshoold  be  one  AxchlepiaeopBl  Court 
at  York,  and  one  Court  of  the  aame  de^ 
scription  at  Canteri>ury.    The  nest  pofait 
was  the  Diocesan  Courts.  Their  Lombipi 
were  aware  that  evonr  Dioeesa  in   the 
kingdom  had  a  Court  for  Prohete  and  for 
contentious  jurisdiction  in    BodesiastiGal 
matters.    These  Couru  were  ooeval  with 
the  existence  of  the  British  ConadtotioD. 
Justice  had  been  administerad  in  them  ia 
all  times  in  the  mattera  to  whidi  be  hsd 
referred.    He  proposed  that  tlieae  Couiti 
should  be  continued.    It  was  rseommendad 
by  the  Ecdestastical  ComnussioDeta,  on  tiie 
contrary,  that  they  should  be   abolished. 
It  would  be  for  their  Lordshipa  to  aay  whe- 
ther they  would  sanction  a  BUi  Air  eontioo* 
log  these  ancient  tribunals  of  the  country. 
It  was  said,  that  they  imperfeetlj  perfonued 
their  duties;  that  they  were  not  fpreside^ 
over   by  persons  qualified   to  edattinister 
justice,  and  various  objec^ons  were  taken 
to  their  constitution.    It  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  aay  thst 
these  ancient  Courts  should  be  ahoIisM 
because  some  abuses  might  have  crept  into 
them.    If  the  persons  who  preaided  over 
them  were  not  duly  qualified,  ia  reArence 
to  the  law  which  tiiey  had  to  adminisler, 
it  was  competent  for  their  Lordahips  to 
reotify  that  evil.    If  there  were  any  other 
imperfections   in   the   wocUng  of 
Courta,  would  not  the  same  remafii 
apply?      There  could  be  no  reeaon'ibr 
abolishing  these  local  Courts,  which  had 
existed  for  so  long  a  period,  if,  by  reasoving 
the  present  abuses  and  imperfeetlons,  thej 
could  be  rendered  competent  to  dischaiip) 
all  the  duties  with  which  they  were  en- 
trusted.   It  was  a  part  of  this  meaaore,  aot 
merely  to  oontinne  theie  Coorta^  but  to 
render  them  more  effident,  by  appcantfaig 
individaals  to  preside  over  them  duly  qua- 
lified to  administer  the  Eodeaiaatical  Lae— 
either  Advocates  properly  qualified  or  meat- 
hers  of  the  other  Courts  of  Jostica  in  tkis 
country,  duly  qualified  to  administer  justice 
impartially  and  eorreotly  b&tareen  the  suit' 
ors  in  thtte  Courts.    This  was  one  of  die 
objects  of  the  Bill,  and  he  intreated  tber 
Lordships  to  consider  well  befbie  they  eoo- 
sented  to  abolish  these  tribuimls ;  and,  st 
all  events,  before  they  did  ao,  to  be  tbo* 
roughly  satisfied  that  they  coiild  not  i»- 
modd  them  so  as  to  make  then  advantage* 
ous  for  the  public.    Was  there  no  ahera* 
tion  in  the  oonstiftution  of  these  Coons*-* 
no  change  in  the  character  of  the  indif  idosls 
who  would  preside  over  them— could  no 
be  made  which  woaU  make 
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tbtA  moM  eflkient  fiir  the  purppse  for 
whkh  they  woe  flttabliahed  ?  If  thej 
Ihougbt  thftt  this  oould  not  be  efiected,  whj 
then  abolish  them ;  bat  if,  On  the  other 
hatidf  on  a  considention  of  the  whole  of 
the  prooeediDgs^  they  should  be  of  ooinion, 
thftt  with  persons  qualified  to  presiae  over 
tlieni,  and  with  proper  subordinate  officers, 
juatioe  eould  be  impartially  and  effectively 
addiittisiered  by  them,  he  must  call  upon 
thcdr  Lordships  to  continue  these  tribuDals. 
thate  wasanother  set  of  Courts  very  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  kingdonii  which 
he  must  daBS  nnder  the  general  description 
Of  Peculiars.  Some  of  these  either  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  some  to  the  Archbishops,  or 
to  the  Bishops,  or  to  Deans,  or  to  Rectors, 
or  in  some  instances,  even,  to  private  indi- 
viduals. These  Courts  were  in  number 
between  300  or  400.  They  were  scattered 
all  over  the  cmintry,  exercising  the  same 
jurisdiction,  but  restricted  within  narrow 
and  confined  Haits.  The  otriection  to  them 
was«  thai  they  had  so  little  business— that 
the  emoluments  derived  from  them  were  so 
aoall-^that  it  was  impossible  that  they 
oould  be  presided  over  by  persons  compe«> 
tent  to  administer  justice  properly  between 
theSoitoTS;  it  was  also  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  the  ministeridi  officers  themselves 
oould  be  well  qualified,  for  it  required  a 
consideraUe  degree  of  practice  and  experi* 
CMe  to  qualify  partiH  for  the  diKharge  of 
fliiaiiierial  duties  in  the  administration  of 
Shis  branch  of  the  law.  These  Courts  had 
Jurisdiction  in  granting  Probates-^^in  grant- 
ing Letters  of  Administration — and  as  to 
all  the  contefltiousjurisdiction belonging  to 
the  Ecciledastical  Law.  In  many  instances, 
in  granting  Probates  or  Letters  of  Admi- 
nisttation,  there  was  no  contreversy  what- 
ever-^there  was  no  contest«^^nd  conse. 
quenfly  there  was  no  person  to  watch  the 
proceedings  j  there  was  no  person  to  check 
any  irvsgularity,  or  to  inform  the  officer 
where  he  was  ignorant.  There  might  be 
what  was  called  "truth  in  the  common 
foftn,"  but  the  proceedings  were  ex  parte. 
Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  officer  might, 
tbevefere,  to  a  most  important  extent,  affect 
both  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights 
of  piurtiee.  But  on  thb  point  he  need 
not  enter  more  into  detail.  His  proposal 
was,  to  abdish  all  these  Courts.  This 
proposal  had  been  reoommended  by  the 
Commissioners;  it  had  formed  part  of  every 
Bill  that  had  been  introduced  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  was  sure  that  their  liordships 
cookl  have  no  obfection  to  it.  Then  how 
wottM  She  sysleia  stand?    la  appearance. 


at  least,  he  must  submit  most  admirable. 
In  every  diocese  throughout  this  kingdom 
there  would  be  one  tribunal  for  the  purpose 
of  dispensing  law,  for  the  purposes  which 
lie  had  mentioned.  In  the  provinces  of 
York  and  Canterbury  there  would  be  ap- 
pellate tribunals,  which  would  keep  the 
law  steady  and  uniform.  That  was  the 
system  which  he  recommended,  and  if  they 
could  get  the  law  well  administered,  and  k 
they  could  get  able  judges,  as  the  heads  of 
these  tribunals,  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  any  superior  systan  could  be  esta- 
blished. He  must  admit  that  in  what  he 
was  now  stating  he  was  acting  adversely  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  many 
persons  for  whose  views  of  the  subject  he 
entertained  the  very  highest  respect.  What, 
therefore,  he  stated,  he  stated  with  some 
hesitation.  He  did  not  give  his  opinion  as 
one  which  ought  to  outweigh  the  opinions 
which  he  had  referred  to,  but  be  was  stat- 
ing that  if  he  had  the  power  to  abolish 
these  Diocesan  Courts,  he  ought  to  con- 
sider for  a  longer  time  whether  by  so  doing 
be  should  be  adopting  a  reasonable  course 
of  proceeding.  But  he  had  no  such  autho* 
rity— *he  had  no  such  power.  He  knew  a 
noble  and  learned  Friend  of  his  who  would 
supporthim.  He  kneant  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  at  the  Table  (Lord  Campbell).  He 
was  proud  to  believe  that,  for  he  knew  no 
man  more  steady,  more  constant,  more  firm, 
more  unwavering,  in  any  opinion  which  he 
had  unce  deliberately  expressed,  and  ex- 
pressed after  opportunities  of  full  ddibera- 
tmn  and  inquiiy,  than  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend ;  and  he  knew  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  when  Sir  F.  Pollock,  as 
Attomey-Gkneral,  brought  in  this  Bill, 
one  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  these 
Diocesan  Courts,  that  proceeding  was  pro- 
tested against  by  his  noble  a^  learned 
Friend.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
said  that  he  never  could  consent  to  such  a 
course*  He  said  that  the  systems  of  cen« 
tralisation  might  be  carried  too  far  j  that 
these  courts  were  of  great  accommodation, 
and  a  great  facility  to  persons  residing  in 
the  provinces,  and  that  to  bring  all  the 
proceedings  to  London  would  be  a  danger- 
ous and  mischievous  measure.  He  knew, 
from  the  usual  sources  of  information,  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  made  use  of 
these  expressions.  He  also  knew  from  com- 
munications which  he  had  had  with  per- 
sons who  were  present  in  the  House  at  the 
time,  that  these  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
2U2 
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pressed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend— 
and  as  he  had  before  stated,  he  had  so 
much  experience  of  the  constancy  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend— of  bis  firmness 
and  his  devoted  perseverance  in  any  opinion 
which  he  had  once  held,  that  he  was  con- 
vinced he  should  receive  his  support  in  car- 
rying the  measure  which  had  been  in- 
troduced to-night.  But  it  was  not  upon  the 
authority  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
alone  that  he  rested  his  support  of  this 
measure.  He  referred  to  another  autho- 
rity— ^he  meant  the  authority  of  Lord 
Stowell,  than  whom  there  could  be  no 
greater  authority  in  this  country — a  man 
who  was  most  deeply  learned  in  Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  and  who  was  most  profoundly 
conversant  with  every  part  of  this  sulnect 
He  thought  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons— -he  knew 
that  one  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
was^when  Lord  Stowell  introduced  his 
Bill  on  this  subject;  and  what  were  the 
objects  of  that  Bill?  He  proposed  to 
maintain  the  Courts  of  the  two  Provinces 
and  the  Diocesan  Courts,  but  he  proposed 
lo  abolish  .all  those  Courts  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  designated  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Peculiars.  In  fact,  it  was 
an  outline  of  the  Bill  which  he  was  now 
submitting  to  the  House.  There  was  really 
something  whimsical  in  the  coarse  which 
was  pursued  by  those  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  these  Dio- 
cesan  Courts.  He  heard  on  every  side 
clamours  for  local  tribunals,  for  bringing 
law  and  justice  to  every  man's  door.  Here 
they  found  a  system  established  which  ac- 
complished that  object  in  reference  to  one 
important  branch  of  law.  That  was  the 
system  established,  and  they  were  asked  to 
proceed  in  an  inverted  order,  and  to  abolish 
these  Courts.  Instead  of  altering  these 
local  tribunals  they  should  endeavour  to 
reform  them.  Make  the  experiment.  As 
wise  statesmen  and  legislators  they  should 
not  overturn  that  which  was  established 
until  they  were  satisBed  that  they  could 
substitute  for  the  existing  system  some- 
thing better.  He  had  had  some  experience 
— he  had  seen  systems  overturned,  and 
other  systems  adopted  in  lieu  of  them ;  but 
in  few  instances  had  been  realised  the 
views  of  those  who  supported  the  altera- 
tion. Such  was  the  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  difficulties,  objections,  and  obstruo- 
tions  which  had  not  been  before  anticipated, 
and  had  not  been  guarded  against,  were 
found  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, which  generally  in  its  details  was 


found  to  work  imperfectly  and  di^obtBflj, 
and  the  measures  which  were  found  neces- 
sary to  adjust  it,  the  trouble,  the  time,  tlie 
expense,  and  the  anxiety,  if  applied  to  die 
old  system  which  had  been  subverted,  wcnld 
in  most  cases  have  accomplished  the  object 
wished  for  more  completely,  more  satislsc- 
torily,  and,  in  all  probabUity,   with  less 
trouble  and  expense.     He  had  thus  stated 
shortly  what  the  nature  of  this  Hill  was,  ss 
far  as  related  to  the  alteration  of  the  juris- 
diction.    He  had  stated  the  limits  withm 
which  it  was  proposed  to  confine  it.    He 
must  state  that  it  was  not  open  for  him  to 
decide  in  his  own  mind  which  J^as  the  best 
system,  for  he  was  satisfied  that  the  system 
recommended  by  this  Bill  was  the  only  one 
that  was  practicable.     An  attempt  to  do 
more  might  frustrate  the  object  that  they 
all  desir^,  and  they  ought  not,  like  fro- 
ward  children,  to  reject  that  which  was 
offered  to  them,  because  there  was  some- 
thing else  which  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain.     He  would  now  state  the  minor 
objects  of  the  Bill,  which,  trifling  as  they 
might  appear,  were  really  of  considerable 
practical  importance.     One  point  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissionerswas  the  alter- 
ation of  the  law  with  respect  to  **  dona- 
tives."   Their  Lordships  were  aware  ths^ 
in  reference  to  a  donative  the  Clerlr  was 
appointed  to  the  Church  by  the  authority 
of  the  grantor.    It  was  not  at  all  neoessaxy 
that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  Bishq), 
for  institution  or  induction,  and,  when  he 
was  presented  to  the  Church,  the  Bishop 
had  no  authority  over  him,  and  he  was  not 
bound  to  attend  to  the  visitation  of  the  or- 
dinary.    One  of  the  objects  of  the  BiU« 
therefore,  was  to  place  donatives  on  tlie 
same  footing  as  *'  presentative  benefices." 
This  would  make  the  system  more  uniform, 
and  there  would  be  no  person    in   tbe 
Church  who  would  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  superior  Ecclesiastical  su- 
thority.    Another  subject  to  which  the 
Bill  referred  was  that  of  Tithes.    Their 
Lordships    knew    that    the  Eodesiasticai 
Courts  had  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
Tithes.     It  was,  however,  a  very  limited 
jurisdiction,  and  it  was  one  subject  to  the 
constant  interference  of  the  Courts  of  Com- 
mon Law,  Ibid  great  inconvenience  was  un- 
avcndably  the  consequence.    It  was  there- 
fore proposed,  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, to  take  away  this  part  of  their 
jurisdiction,  for  the  cases  relative  to  Tithes 
which  could  come  before  them  had  already 
been  greatly  reduced  by  the  operatkm  of 
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the    Tithe   Commutation    Act    Another 
subject  to  which  the  Bill  related  was  the 

S>wer  of  sequestration.  The  object  of  the 
ill  was  to  give  relief  to  all  those  difficul- 
ties and  obstacles  which  beset  that  branch 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law ;  and  to  put  the 
whole  system  in  that  respect  upon  one 
simple  and  intelligible  footing.  He  had 
now  stated  all  the  alterations  proposed  to 
be  effected  by  the  measure.  The  main 
question  upon  it  would,  he  was  aware, 
arise  on  the  subject  of  the  Diocesan  Courts. 
But  with  respect  to  another  subject  which 
he  considered  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  had  just  been  suggested  to  him 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Brougham) — ^namely,  the  system  of 
bona  notainlia,  he  should  take  leave  to  add 
a  few  words.  By  the  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
as  it  at  present  existed,  any  tribunal  grant- 
ing the  power  of  Probate  to  a  Will  within 
the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction,  was  powerless 
if  the  testator  left  any  sum  above  5/.  in 
any  other  jurisdiction,  and  the  parties  to 
whom  the  devise  was  made  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  Prerogative  Court  That 
course  was  attended  with  great  inconve- 
nience and  expense^and  that  inconven- 
ience was  all  the  greater,  because  a  Pro- 
bate granted  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  would 
be  altogether  void  for  the  parties.  There 
-was  no  dh^dtton  on  his  part  to  disguise 
that  fact  But  there  were  at  present  350 
Courts  of  Peculiars,  to  each  and  all  of 
which  that  difficulty  applied,  and  from 
which  that  mischief  resulted.  All  these, 
however,  were  proposed  to  be  swept  away 
by  the  Bill  before  their  Lordships,  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  bona  notabilia 
confined  entirely  to  the  Courts  of  the  Dio- 
cese, each  of  which  was  to  have  it  over  a 
creat  extent  of  country.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  had  said, 
that  there  were  nice  questions  of  law  sure 
to  arise  on  the  subject  of  bona  notabilia, 
bat  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  could  not  agree 
with  him  on  that  point.  Nice  questions  as 
to  fact  might  arise  he  would  freely  admit, 
bat  all  questions  of  law  which  could  arise 
on  it  had  been  long  since  settled  by  a 
▼ariety  of  decisions.  The  only  difficulty, 
therefore,  would  be,  as  to  the  facts;  as 
there  would  be  none  as  to  the  law.  He 
(Lord  Lyndhurst)  admitted  that  the  way 
to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  inconvenience 
that  existed  respecting  bona  notabilia  would 
be  to  abolish  altogether  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Prer(^tive  Courts.  But  then  the 
question  arose  whether,  in  doing  so,  too 
bigh  a  price  vrould  not  be  paid  in  propor- 


tion to  the  advantage  that  would  be  gained 
by  the  community.  Frankly  he  was  of 
opinion  that  such  would  be  the  case.  With 
the  Bill  which  he  had  introduced  to  their 
Lordships,  he  did  not  think  that  the  evil 
complained  of  in  that  respect  would  be  felt 
to  any  great  or  serious  extent ;  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
there  were  ways  and  means  of  averting  it. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  enacted,  that  if 
measures  were  not  taken  to  set  aside  a  Pro- 
bate within  a  given  time,  that  Probate 
should  be  considered  in  law  as  valid ;  and 
it  might  also  be  made  law,  that  all  acts  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  Probate  was 
granted  should  be  considered  valid  until 
that  Probate  had  been  set  aside.  Those 
provisions  would  correspond  with  the  clause 
in  the  Bill  by  which  all  void  or  voidable 
Probates  were  to  be  sanctioned  until  they 
should  have  been  superseded.  Those  were 
the  views  he  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  took  of  the 
question.  He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the 
measure,  as  it  stood,  was  advantageous  and 
important  to  the  public  at  large,  and  he, 
therefore,  intreated  their  Lordships  to  pass 
it  into  a  law.  If  their  Lordships  thought, 
on  further  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
Committee,  that  they  could  safely  adopt 
the  suggestions  and  plan  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  on 
the  point  last  metitioned,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  for  them  to  strike  out  the 
clause  affecting  it,  and  substitute  whatever 
else  they  chose  in  its  place.  But  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do  so  without  exercising 
the  utmost  caution  ;  and,  above  all,  not  to 
attempt  it  unless  they  were  fully  satisfied, 
after  the  most  careful  and  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  that  the  Establishment  of 
the  Diocesan  Courts  on  an  enlarged  and 
improved  footing,  was  not  advantageous  to 
the  community,  and  that  these  jurisdic- 
tions, by  the  appointment  of  able  judges, 
were  not  capable  of  being  made  fit  instru- 
ments in  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
namely,  in  administering  properly  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Law  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  by  their  Lord- 
ships. 

Lord  Cottenham  saidy  he  had  certainly 
felt  some  curiosity  to  know  the  ground 
upon  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  about  to  ask  their  Lordships  to  assent 
to  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  Diocesan  Courts,  and  when  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  any  other  measure  than 
that  now  propoKd,  he  was  more  surprised^ 
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because  it  could  not  be  for  want  of  Par* 
liamentary  power  either  in  that  or  the 
other  House,  that  the  Government  wouU 
be  prevented  from  carrying  a  different 
measure.  There  might  be  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  into  which  he  should  not 
further  inquire,  which  made  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  unwilling  to  abolish  these 
Courts,  and  even  induced  him  to  bestow  a 
panegyric  upon  them,  although  condemned 
by  everybody  who  had  investisated  the 
subject,  at  least  for  the  last  twdve  years, 
for  such  was  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  real  Pro- 
perty Commissioners,  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  Select  Committee 
of  their  Lordships'  House-«all  concurring 
in  this,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts  was  essentially  necessary,  and  with 
a  view  to  any  real  improvement  in  the 
administration  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  been  a 
party  to  the  inquiries  that  were  made,  and 
must  have  concurred  in  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed. He  must  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  what  had  changed  his 
opinion  and  converted  him  into  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  those  Courts,  he  had  not  in* 
formed  the  House.  Their  Lordships  were 
aware  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  matrimonial  questions* 
and  over  all  testamentary  documents  and 
letters  of  administration,  and  in  what  way 
as  the  system  existed,  were  these  important 
questions  decided?  By  340  different  Courts, 
not  all  having  the  same  extent  of  jurisdic- 
tion, but  all  of  them  having  jurisdiction  of 
a  similar  nature  in  these  important  mat- 
ters. His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated  good  reasons  why  some  of  those 
minor  Courts  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist ;  but  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  did 
not  bear  in  mind  that  the  same  reasons  which 
he  had  himself  advanced  for  the  abolition 
of  the  minor  Courts  applied  to  the  Diocesan 
Courts,  and  that  the  panegyric  which  he 
bestowed  upon  the  one  ou^t  to  be  extend- 
ed to  the  other.  The  Peculiar  Courts  were 
ancient  as  well  as  the  Diocesan  Courts,  and 
if  antiquity  was  a  merit,  they  possessed  it 
in  common.  His  (  Lord  Cottenham*s)  ob- 
ject was  to  show  that  the  same  reasons 
which  made  his  noble  and  learnt  Friend 
condemn  the  small  jurisdictions  should  lead 
their  Lordships  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Diocesan  Courts  should  also  be  abolished. 
He  must  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  extraordinary  state  of  the  law, 
although  he  was  not  prepared  to  my  that  a 


measure  could  be  at  pteaent  laid  befoie 
Parliament,  which  would  effect  a  «kisbe. 
tory  adjustment  of  the  mnomaiy  of  wUc^ 
he  complained,  but  which  raiiat  iooiier  or 
later  become  a  sulgect  of  le^ialalion ;  be 
referred  to  the  absurd  diitindiaQ  whidi 
existed  with  regard  to  the  juriadioiioq  upon 
a  will  affecting  land  and  ono  vdating  to 
money.    The  same  document  generally  be- 
queathed both  land  and  money,  wbne  tfas 
testator  had  any  land  at  all ;  but  not  oalj 
were  the  tribunals  which  were  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  sabjeet*matter  oootained  ia 
the  same  piece  of  paper  different  from  the 
first,  but  while,  with  respect  to  money  the 
probate  of  the  will  was  ooncluave  as  to 
title,  a  document  bequeathing  freehold  land 
miffht  be  tried  twenty  or  thkty  times  over, 
and  in  short  without  any  limits  unless  a 
Court  of  Equity  interfered.    So  far,  as  ro- 
garded  money,  it  was  the  sulyeet  of  pro- 
bate.   The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  realties  or  freehold  pro- 
perty ;  but  money  and  leaseholds  for  yean 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclen- 
astical  Courts,  and  might  be  proved  ia 
solemn  form— the  judgment  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  against  parties  attempting 
to  prove  in  that  form  being  final  again^ 
them,  so  far  as  money  or  pemnal  intwmU 
were  concerned.  With  respect  also  Co  free- 
hold property,  there  existed  no  means  of 
establishing  a  trust  under  devise  by  tbe 
Ecclesiastiod  Law  |  in  such  a  case  the 
Court  of  Chancery  must  be  applied  to  for 
the  purpose.    These  were  not  the  only  in- 
conveniences that  existed.     The  tribunals 
of  appeal  were  different  in  the  two  cases. 
For  if  a  question  of  law  sorose*  whether 
real  property  should  pass  by  a  will,  it  ulti- 
mately came  before  that  House ;  but  if  the 
question  related  to  personal  estate,  it  went 
before  the  Judidal  Committee  of  the  Priry 
Council,  and  there  would  probably  be  con- 
tradictory decisions  upon  the  same  docu- 
ment    He  was  not  observing  upon  theie 
points  for  the  purpose  of  founding  oljeo* 
tions  to  the  Bill  upon  them,  because  it  did 
not  profess  to  remove  them;  but  he  object- 
ed to  establishing  or  new  modelling  thir^ 
or  forty  courts  having  jurisdiction  ia  willi 
relating  to  personality,  being  satisfied  that 
it  would  be  necessary,  sooner,  or  later,  to 
establish  a  principle  upon  which  all  wills 
should  be  referred  to  the  same  tribunal* 
He  admitted,  that  some  good  would  be 
done  by  abolishing  the  Peculiars,  but  be 
objected  to  new  modelling  the  Diocesso 
Courts  retaining  to  them  the  power  tber 
possessed  over  wills  bequeathing  pefsoniu 
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property.  ThoM  matten  had  been  iijUy 
oonsidered  fay  the  Commisdoii  which  was 
appointed  under  the  Oovemment  of  the 
noUe  Dukoi  which  made  its  report  in 
1832.  The  time  which  ekpsed  between 
the  period  of  the  Commission  being  issued 
and  the  makfaiff  of  the  Report,  the  body  of 
evidence  which  had  been  taken*  and  the 
names  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  had 
been  so  properly  appointedi  entitled  their 
reeonunendations  to  very  great  weight  with 
their  Loidahips.  There  were  upon  the 
Commission  the  AichUshop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, tlie  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Bishop  of 
8t.  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Lord 
Tenterden,Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Loid 
Wynford,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Sir  John 
NiohoU,  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  Sir  Her- 
bert Jenner,  Sir  £.  Carrineton,  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Fergusson.  This' 
combination  of  ecclesiastical  and  judicial 
authority,  ensured  a  mass  of  information 
which  would  induce  their  Lordships  to 
give  the  more  attention  to  their  Report. 
And  what  was  their  Report  ?  The  Com- 
miarioners  stated,  that  although  there 
might  be  some  doubts  as  to  some  particu- 
lars, yet  the  Commissioners  were  united  in 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Re- 
port. And  amongst  these  recommendations 
the  first  and  primary  one  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Diocesan  Courts.  The  Commission- 
ers proposed  in  the  body  of  the  Report  to 
retain  the  Provincial  Court  of  York,  mak- 
ing it  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  pro- 
vince of  York ;  and  the  Provincial  Court  of 
Canterbury  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  all 
the  parts  of  the  country  which  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
But  they  stated  in  the  conclusion  that 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  or  not  it 
was  expedient  also  to  abolish  the  Provincial 
Coort  of  York,  and  transferring  the  whole 
jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Canterbury. 
U^  this  the  Commissioners  expressed  no 
opmion,  but  left  it  open  for  consideration. 
With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  juriadiction 
of  diese  Courts  to  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  last  referred— the  sub- 
ject oihoma  NotoMiia-— there  could  not  be  a 
greater  grievance  than  the  law  upon  that 
pointi  but  like  many  other  grievances  it 
produced  some  good.  The  rule  was  at  pre- 
sent, that  if  a  person  died  and  had  property 
to  the  amount  of  5/.  in  more  than  one  Ec- 
clesiastical Jurisdiction,  either  of  them  could 
grant  a  probate.  What  was  the  conse- 
quenee?  Not  kaowinff  where  the  whole 
rfa  man's  pfopeity  might  be  situate  a  pro- 


bate might  be  obtained,  and  then,  finding 
that  he  had  61,  worth  of  property  else- 
where, there  would  be  an  end  to  the  pro- 
bate. There  was  hardly  an  estate  of 
any  value  in  the  country  which  was  not 
in  some  way  or  other  affected  by  set- 
tlement. It  was  the  constant  habit 
to  introduce  into  settlements  terms  of  years 
for  particular  purposes,  so  that  in  inves- 
tigating the  title  to  an  estate  let  their 
Lordships  conceive  the  difficulty.  There 
was  a  term  of  years,  then  the  title  could 
not  be  made  good  without  getting  in  that 
term— then  one  must  trace  the  representa- 
tive of  an  individual ;  he  would  find  that 
the  deceased  died  in  some  particular  juri^ 
diction  in  the  country  $  could  he  then  ven- 
ture to  administer  to  the  deceased's  estate, 
which  he  must  do  in  order  to  get  that  term  ? 
If  he  did,  he  would  get  the  term,  and  might 
then  think  perhaps  that  he  was  entitled  to 
the  estate,  but  subsequently  finding  that 
the  deceased  had  been  possessed  of  property 
of  the  value  of  61.  in  some  other  jurisdiction, 
he  would  have  to  set  to  work  and  go  over 
the  same  fnound.  That  constantly  hap« 
pened.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  was  quite  conclusive  as  to  the 
extreme  danger  and  the  great  expense  at- 
tendant upon  these  investigations.  All 
that  arose  from  the  doctrine  of  bona  notU'^ 
hiliaf  and  formed  one  strong  leading  argu- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts.  The  extent  of  the  evil  had  led  to 
the  very  general  process  of  taking  out  a 
prerogative  probate.  The  result  of  conti- 
nuing the  380  separate  jurisdictions  where 
the  property  might  be  in  di^erent  jurisdic« 
tions,  was  quite  obvious;  and  the  plan  . 
proposed  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  subject  to  the  same  objection,  in  cases 
where  part  of  the  property  might  lie  in  one 
jurisdiction,  and  part  in  another,  for  the 
expense  and  trouble  which  would  attend 
such  a  case,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, would  be  quite  as  great  as  they  were 
already.  It  would  increase  another  griev- 
ance, for  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
people  go  to  the  Diocesan  Courts  instead  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  The  subject  had 
been  freqoently  enquired  into,  and  the  re- 
commendations hail  been  all  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  recommended  the  abolition 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  in  matters  affecting  Legacies,  in 
brawls  in  churchyards,  in  defamation,  in 
incest,  in  adultery,  and  in  Church- Rates. 
Now,  tihis  Bill  appeared  to  have  for  one  of 
its  objects  to  give  extended  jurisdiction  to 
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Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  matters  affectbg 
legacies  5  but  the  only  satisfaction  he  (Lord 
Cottenham)  had,  as  regarded  that  proposal 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction,  was,  that  it 
would  not  be  effectual,  as  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  would  be  incapable  of  exercising 
that  jurisdiction.  There  were  no  com- 
plaints of  the  Equity  Courts:  Why  share 
their  jurisdiction  with  other  Courts  wholly 
incompetent  to  it  ?  Before  the  Ecdenias* 
tical  Courts  could  act  in  the  case  of  a  legacy, 
the  functions  of  a  Court  of  Equity,  which 
it  did  not  possess,  should  be  fulfiUed-^the 
debts  of  the  testator  should  be  got  in— 
receivers  should  be  appointed  for  the  estate 
—the  devise  should  be  apportioned-^and, 
in  short,  every  thing  should  be  done  which 
it  was  incompetent  for  an  Ecclesiastical 
Court  to  perform.  If  a  legacy  was  charged 
upon  land,  they  could  not  stir;  and  in 
marshalling  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  a 
testator  they  could  not  move.  Yet,  the 
Bill  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  con- 
tained Clauses  continuing  the  power  of  in- 
terference in  them,  and  even  extending  it 
in  some  instances  ?  Having  directed  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  to  the  very 
important  jurisdiction  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend,  he  should  now  make  an 
observation  upon  the  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  Judges  of  those  Courts.  The  Judges 
of  those  Courts  were  not  appointed  by  die 
Crown  as  the  Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
were,  but  by  individuals,  and  the  Bill  did 
not  propose  to  alter  the  mode  of  their  ap- 
pointment. Now  it  should  be  recollected 
that  it  might  frequently  happen  that  ques- 
tions affecting  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
important  interests  in  the  country  might  be 
decided  by  those  Judges ;  by  Judges  not 
acting  upon  authority  derived  from  the 
Crown,  or  the  Parliament,  but  appointed 
by  individuals.  If  such  great  powers  were 
to  be  given  to  Judges,  then  it  was  only  just 
and  fair  that  the  public  should  have  the 
protection  that  the  persons  appointed  to  the 
office,  however  respectable  they  might  be, 
should  not  be  appointed  by  individuals. 
The  Bill  proposed  that  the  Diocesan 
Courts  should  be  presided  over  by  Barris- 
ters of  a  certain  standing,  which  was  cer- 
tainly an  improvement.  It  was  proposed 
that  they  should  hold  their  office  during 
good  behaviour,  and  to  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly make  no  objection  ;  but  if  there  were 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  any 
one  of  those  Judges  was  not  such  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
remove  him,  how  was  it  proposed  to  efiect 
|hat  object  ?  it  was  pcopo^od  that  he  shpuld 


be  removed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jadga 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Law.     How  wti 
that  done  ?     By  an  Address  to  the  Cxown. 
so  that  in  such  a  case  th6  Parliament  wooki 
have  to  Address  the  Crown,  pmjiiig  for  the 
removal  of  a  Judge  appointoi  not  I9  the 
Crown,  but  by  a  Bishop.    That  must  be  the 
way  in  which  it  was  intended  to  proceed,  fiv 
he  presumed  it  wasnot  intended  that  the  Par- 
liament should  Address  the  Bishop  for  the 
removal  of  the  Judge.    If  the  Judges  were 
appointed,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  Crown, 
that  absurdity  would  be  obviated,  and  the 
public  would  have  a  guarantee  in   the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  propriety  of  the  appointmeot? 
That  proposition,  as  regarded  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  Judges,  was  made  in  sevefal 
Reports  on  the   subject  of  Eodeaiastical 
Courts ;  and  there  was  a  provision  to  that 
effect  in  every  Bill  that  had  been  Inou^t 
in  since  the  subject  had  been  enquixed  into 
until  the  introduction  of  the  present  Bill. 
The  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into 
Ecclesiastical  matters  made  a  Report  od 
the  subject  in    1831   or   1832,    and  the 
Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into  the  portion 
of  it  which  referred  to  Real  Propertj,  had 
it  also  brought  under  their  attention  in 
consequence  of  the  evils  that  had  arisen 
from  so  many  outstanding  terms,  which  he 
before  described  to  their  Lordships.     That 
Commission  consisted  of  individuals  emi- 
nently qualified  to  form  an  o|nnion,  as  their 
Lordships  would  see,  when  he  described  to 
them  the  men  of  which  it  was  composed. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Campbell)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission;  thero  were  two  Masters  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  upon  it,  and  thoe 
were  four  of  the  most  experienced  convey- 
ancers  in  London  also  Members  of  it.     No 
Commission  could  be  composed  of  indivi- 
duals better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion 
than  that  Commission ;  and  they  all  agreed 
in .  recommending  one  Court  of  Probate 
and    Administration.       He    should     also 
call    their    Lordships'    attention    to    the 
recommendation   of  another    Commission 
which,  from  its  composition,    might    be 
looked  upon  as  the  highest  authority.    It 
was  the  Committee  which  was  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833  ;  and 
when  he  read  the  names  of  some  of  those 
who  composed  it,  their  Lordships  would 
see  the  weight  which  any  recommendation 
coming  from  it  ought  to  carry.     Sir  J. 
Graham  was  at  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion ;  and  amongst  those  who  composed  it 
were  Sir  Robert  Peelj  Sir  FrederidK  Pol* 
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lock,  Sir  John  Nichol,  Dr.  Lushington, 
tbe  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Abercrombie.  Those  were  names 
which  their  Lordships  would  admit  were 
deserving  of  the  very  highest  respect  It 
was  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Courts^ 
and  the  connection  of  some  of  these  Courts 
with  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  the 
inquiry  affecting  the  subject  now  before 
them.  In  the  report  of  that  Committee 
they  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  the 
Diocesan  Courts,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  Court  for  the  settlement  of  questions  of 
Probate  and  Administration— it  also  re- 
commended the  abolition  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Courts  in  the  Diocese  of  York, 
and  that  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdic- 
tion should  be  placed  in  the  Court  of 
Canterbury,  and  that  the  Judge  should  be 
appointed  1^  the  Crown.  That  mode  of 
appointment  was  approved  of  in  the  report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commisdoners*  and  in 
the  Report  of  the  Real  Property  Commis- 
sioners. It  would  thus  be  seen  by  their 
Lordships  that  there  was  a  large  mass  of 
authority  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the 
Diocesan  Courts.  In  1836  there  was  an 
inquiry  before  a  Committee  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  upon  the  subject  now  before 
them,  and  in  the  same  year  he  (Lord  Cot- 
tenham)  introduced  a  Bill,  embodying  the 
alterations  that  had  been  recommended* 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  expressed  a  considerable 
degree  of  curiosity  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  that  Bill  which  he  (Lord  Cotten- 
ham)  brought  in  during  the  year  1836, 
and  he  woiud  endeavour  to  satisfy  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend's  curiosity  on  that 
point,  or  rather  to  assist  his  memory  as  to 
what  had  happened  to  the  Bill.  In  1836 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  recommendation  of 
the  Eccleriastical  Commissioners,  and  on 
that  occasion  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
if  he  remembered  correctly,  moved  to  have 
it  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  It  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  his 
impression  was,  that  it  was  referred  to  that 
Committee  on  the  Motion  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor)— he 
was  confident,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not 
moved  for  by  any  noUe  Lord  on  the  side  of 
the  House  at  which  he  (Lord  Cottenham') 
was  in  the  habit  of  sitting,  a  fact  which 
would  appear  quite  evident  to  their  Lord- 
ships from  the  list  of  the  names  which 
composed  the  Committee.  Out  of  twenty 
paoiesi  tberQ  were  (ndy  six  names  of  noble 


Lords  who  were  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
the  Government  then  in  office.  It  was, 
however,  immaterial  from  what  side  of  the 
House  they  were  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  that  inquiry,  but  it  was  a 
Committee  which,  like  the  others,  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  names  were  a 
guarantee  of  their  ability  to  form  an  opin- 
ion, and  of  the  respect  which  was  due  to 
their  recommendation.  Amongst  the  names 
on  that  Committee  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  the  Earl  of  Devon^ 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Langdale,  Ix»d 
Plunkett,  Lord  Denman,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne.  The  Committee,  after  fre- 
quent meetings,  made  a  short  report,  from 
which  he  should  read  one  or  two  passages. 
Before  that  Committee,  as  before  all  the 
others,  there  was  an  inquiry  into  the  ob- 
jections that  were  made  to  the  abolition  of 
the.  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  The  objection 
was  this:»-It  was  said,  that  at  present 
there  was  considerable  advantage  in  cases 
where  persons  possessed  of  small  properties 
died,  as  the  next  of  kin  or  the  representa- 
tive could  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  Ad. 
ministration,  in  the  district  near  where  the 
party  so  dying  had  presided.  In  cases  of 
large  properties,  that  argument  could  not 
have  effect,  for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  such  large  properties  could  be  con* 
fined  to  one  Diocese,  generally  speaking; 
but  then  in  such  cases  they  were  brought 
before  the  Prerogative  Court.  It  was, 
however,  alleged  that  in  cases  of  small 
property,  there  was  great  public  advantage 
in  the  power  to  prove  tlie  will  or  the  ad- 
ministration near  the  place  where  the  per- 
son had  lived..  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  was  referring,  adverted 
to  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com. 
missioners,  to  the  Report  of  the  Real  Pro- 
perty Commission,  and  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  subject ;  and  having  referred  to  those 
Reports,  their  Lordships'  Committee  stated 
that  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  expedient  that  throughout  England 
and  Wales  the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction 
in  Probate  and  Administration  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  one  Court  should  be 
established  in  London  to  be  the  only  Court 
of  Probate  and  Administration ;  and  it  was 
recommended  also,  that  consistently  with 
this  alteration,  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  securing  to  persons  living  at  a 
distanoe  from  London  all  the  «onyenieaoe 
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•ad  adTsntagM  which  thejr  reooived  from 
the  Eodesiamsal  Courts.  It  appeared  from 
the  Report  of  the  inquiry  respecting  £c* 
deaiastical  Courts  that  four-fifths  of  the 
eases  of  Contention  were  in  Dooton'  Com- 
moos,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
business  was  '^common  fonn"  business-** 
that  was,  when  a  person  dies,  the  neoessaiy 
and  usual  proob  vrera  made  and  the  Pro- 
hate  was  granted,  no  one  being  called  on 
to  disprove  it  i  but  if  it  were  afterwards 
disproved^  apfdication  was  made  to  recall 
it,  the  Probate  standing,  however,  if  not 
disproved.  In  the  country  an  officer,  called 
the  surrogate,  took  the  necessary  proofs, 
being  empowered  to  administer  the  oaths, 
and  if  there  was  no  will  he  took  the  proof 
oeoessary  for  the  granting  of  Letters  of 
Administration,  and  having  transmitted 
them  to  the  higher  authorities,  the  Probate 
or  Letters  of  Administration  were  in  due 
course  returned.  It  was  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of 
Probate  and  Administration,  that  in. the 
country  there  was  usually  a  great  anxiety 
to  sea  the  will  of  the  deceased  person 
amongst  those  who  expeqted  something 
under  it»  or  who,  being  next  of  kin,  were 
desirous  to  see  if  they  were  excluded  by 
the  will ;  and  that  if  those  documents  were 
sent  to  London,  and  kept  there,  they  would 
necessarily  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them*  To  meet  that  difficulty, 
the  Commtttce  recommended  that  the 
documents  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  surrogate  for  fourteen  days  after  the 
death  of  a  party,  in  order  that  all  those 
interested  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  them,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  days  the  surrogate  should  trans- 
mit to  the  Court  in  London  those  docu- 
ments, in  order  that  they  might  be  re- 
gistered there;  and  after  sbch  registry 
copies  might  be  sent  to  the  country,  in 
order  that  those  interested  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  them  near 
their  places  of  residence.  But  it  was  re- 
eommended  that  there  should  be  one  ge- 
neral register  of  those  documents  in  Lon« 
don.  l%e  Committee  staled  that  they  were 
of  opinion  such  an  aimngement  would  be 
of  great  public  advantage,  and  would  re- 
amve  many  evils  that  now  exist ;  for  whilst 
the  central  registntion  would  produce  ge- 
neral advantage  ^  and  oonvenience,  there 
ware  means  provided  bjr  which  inspection 
d  the  wills  m  eadi  diocese  might  be  af- 
forded within  the  dioeeae;  and  2l  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  mtem,  as  regarded 
the  prooA  of  wiUs,  or  m  administartiflDs 


in  cases  of  small  property,  woaU  be  I 
by  providing  means  to  administer  or  prove 
the  wills  for  the  survivon  in  radi  reaes, 
That  objectmn  was  therefore  nut  b^  ibis 
proposal ;  but  another  question  axtme,  and 
it  was  thia^-'i-flome  right  Rev.  Prates;,  mad 
other  Chureh  dignities  said,  if  you  aholisk 
those  Courts  and  this  Jurisdiction,  how  dall 
we  exercise  a  jorisdietion  over  our  elev^  ? 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  raeana  fat  timt 
jurisdiction,    and  he    (Lord   CottenlmiB) 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  thai  pnrpoae.      It 
passed  their  Lordship^  House,  aad 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it 
there  lost,   in  consequence,  lie  beiievod, 
of  the  lateness  of  the  period  in  the  Seaakm 
when  it  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons.    It  was  too  late  to  pass  it,  and 
like  many  other  Bills  of  that  year,  it  was 
returned.    Now  that  was  an  aoooant  of  the 
Bill  of  1886,  with  respect  to  whieh  liis 
noUe  and  learned  Friend  had  ex|igesBBd 
such  eurioaity.    It  would  be  aeon,  theivfare, 
that  an  attempt  was  made  on  that  ncfsaaiiwi 
to  remove  the  ob|eetion  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  clergy;  for  each  a 
Bill  was  necessary  if  they  abolished  the 
Diocesan  Courts.    That  BUI  which  ha  bad 
introduced,  was  in  accordance  vrith  tbe  re- 
commendation of  a  Coraosittee   of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  was  sanctiooed  by 
the  highest  authority,  and  the  reason  wky^ 
when  they  thought  it  had  passed  all  its 
trials,  it  was  returned,  was  in  consequence 
of  the  late  period  oi  tbe  Session  at  which  it 
was  introduced.    No  further  progrem  was 
made,  therefore,  with  reference  to  that  aob- 
ject  until  the  Bill  of  1840  was  introduced, 
r^ukting  the  jurisdiction  which  his  Kllof 
1886  was  intended  to  affect.    Until  that 
measure  had  passed  it  was  impossible  to 
abolish  the  Diooesan  Courts,  but  then  no 
further  difficulty  existed.     1841  was  not  a 
good  year  for  the  progress  of  legislation  on 
this  subject ;  1842  pamedaway  mso  without 
legislation  upon  it ;  and  in  1848  a  Bill 
was  brought  in,  after  ample  time  for  pre. 
paration— 'the  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.     It  was  bnnight 
into  the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  Sir 
J.  Graham,  Dr.  Nichol,  and  the  Attorney 
General;  and  it  was  to  he  supposed  thst 
such  a  Goufse  would  not  have  been. adopted 
without  consulting  the  other  Members  of 
the  Government,  or  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (die 
Lord  Chancellor).    One  could  hardly  sop- 
pose^that  a  Bill,  which  proposed  to  aboliih 
the  jurisdiction  of  so  many  of  those  Coartii 
vrould  have  been  breoght  in  vrithoat  tbe 
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Goneuneoce  of  all  the  Memben  of  the 
Govenunentf  and  witliout  the  favourable 
opimon  dT  hu  noUe  and  learned  Friend 
who  had  to-night  spoken  so  highly  of  the 
Daoceaan  Courta,  and  described  them  as  so 
lierfect.    It  did  seem,  indeed*  strange  that 
when  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  thought 
these  audi  eseellent  tribunals,  another  por- 
tion of  the  Government  should  have  intro- 
duced a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing 
them*    It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  such 
a  course  adopted,  partioularly  as  it  was  so 
well  known  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern^* 
ment  had  the  advantage  of  being  so  united* 
and  of  agreeing  so  weU  upon  all  their  great 
measures.     He  must*  however,  consider 
that  proposition  in  the  Bill  of  1843  as  the 
proposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  Bill  proposed  to  abolish  the  Dio» 
cesan  Courts ;  indeed,  it  was  in  most  re- 
apects  very  much  lil^  his  Bill  of  1836. 
Now,  he  wished  to  know,  that  recollecting 
that  a  Bill  of  that  nature  was  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  last  year,  how 
did  it  happen  that  his  noble  and  Imimed 
Friend  on  this  occasion  asked  them  to  sup- 
pcNTt  a  Bill  of  an  altogether  different  cha- 
iBCtei^— to  adopt  quite  an  opposite  course? 
The  6th  section  of  the  Bill  to  whieh  he 
referred  provided  that  matters  of  Probate 
and  Administration,  and  matters  of  Conten* 
tion,  should  be  brought  before  the  Court  of 
Arches,  and  that  the  Judge  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown.    There  were  some 
arrangements  in  it  that  might  be  found  in- 
convenient enough,  and  wUlst  he  admitted 
to  his  noUe  ami  .learned  Friend  that  it 
was  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  (Lord 
Gottenham's)  Bill,  he  should  disdaim  the 
reservation  of  aoertain  jurisdiction  in  the  re- 
gistrais  which  it  proposed,  for  the  purpose 
of  cases  of  probate  and  adtninistration  under 
300(.ayear.   He  referred  to  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  in  order  to  show  that  there  had  been 
no  diflbrenee  of  opinion  at  either  skle  of  the 
House  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  with    respect    to   the    Diocesan 
Coiuts.    His  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
Slated  that  several  alterations  were  made  in 
the  Bill  after  its  introduction.    He  (Lord 
Cottenham)  did  not  know  what  those  al- 
terations were,  nor  was  he  anxious  to  as* 
eertai]i««4ie  was  only  desirous  to  know  at 
what  period  the  Government  changed  their 
opinion,  for  they  broaght  in  a  Bill  now 
which  was  directly  opposite  to  the  Bill  of 
1843.    He  did  not  wish  to  occupy  their 
Lordships'  time,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
sail  their  attention  to  the  very  mature  in» 
vsstigatiflo  which  the  subject  had  received 


from  the  highest  authorities,  and  those  best 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  he 
would  show  their  Lordships  that  the  Dio* 
cesan  Courts  could  not  by  possibility  per- 
form those  duties  welL  He  would  show 
that  they  were  not  adequate  to  those  duties 
which  they  were  (»dled  on  to  perform.  It 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  they  should  be 
able  to  perform  their  duties,  to  have  them 
more  constantly  employed,  and  he  would 
ask,  were  their  Lordslups  of  ofonion  that 
the  public  ought  to  go  to  tiie  expense  of 
keeping  up  an  establishment  which  was  not 
adequate  to  the  performance  ai  its  duties  ? 
The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  tha  Eeclesi^ 
astical  Commissioners  stated  that  in  the  years 
1827, 1828,and  1829,  the  testamentary  and 
matrimonial  cases  in  the  Diocesan  Courts 
were  499,  of  which  147  were  cases  of  Cita* 
tion,  and  were  not  contested,  and  liO  were 
les  of  Administration.  The  witnesses, 
namely,  the  registrars  of  theCourtSi  stated, 
that  of  the  testamentary  suits  only  one-tenth 
were  subjects  of  litigation,  and  the  others 
passedasmattersof  course;  thus,nine-tenths 
were  matters  of  course,  which  did  not  call 
for  the  interference  of  the  Jud^ ;  so  that 
438,  not  being  subjects  of  Utigatimi,  de- 
ducted from  499,  left  61  cases.  Say, 
then,  the  business  in  the  Courts  of  Peculiar 
were  a  quarter,  that  made  16,  which,  added 
to  61,  made  76 ;  and  76,  divided  by  3,  left 
25 ;  10  that  there  were  twenty-five  litigated 
cases  for  thirty«two  Courts,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  continue.  Then  as  to  the 
Judges  of  those  Courts.  They  were  no.* 
minaily  Judges,  it  was  true,  but  many  of 
them  did  not  profess  to  administer  the  law, 
and  were  permitted  to  appoint  deputies. 
He  would  not  say  the  deputies  were  under- 
paid, for  th^  hsd  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
and  one  of  those  Judges  had  received  but 
two  guineas  in  a  year*-now»  that  Judge 
might  be  called  on  to  decide  questions 
affecting  the  legality  of  issue,  questions 
affecting  property  to  any  extent.  It  was 
evident  from  the  fact  he  stated  that  the 
Dioeesan  Courts  had  not  a  jpreat  deal  to  do, 
and  although  the  sum  which  that  Judge 
received  was  small,  it  might  be  thought 
that  perha^  it  was  a  handsome  remanent 
tion  for  doinff  nothin|^.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  alleged  convenience  arisb^  from  the 
Diocesan  Court  to  persons  administering  or 
proving  wills  in  cases  of  small  (woperty,  it 
appealed  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that 
parties  in  the  country  were  of^  put  te 
great  inoonvenienoe  in  consequence  of  the 
custanoe  to  which  they  had  to  go  to  the 
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Diooesan  Courts  and  this  was  to  be  found 
even  in  the  present  arrangement,  which 
was  far  more  concentrated  and  convenient 
than  formerly.  A  man  at  Greenwich  hav- 
ing buibefls  at  the  Diocesan  Court  would 
have  to  go  to  Winchester.  [Lord  Camp, 
bell :  No^  to  Canterbury ;  a  man  in  South- 
wark  would  have  to  go  to  Winchester.]  I  was 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  under  the  exist- 
ing system,  which  was  stated  to  be  so  con- 
venient, persons  had  in  many  cases  to  go 
very  great  distances;  from  Berwick  to 
Durham,  for  instance,  a  person  would  have 
to  go  78  miles;  from  Montgomery,  to 
Bangor,  85  miles ;  fipom  Brecon  to  St.  Da- 
vid's, 98  miles ;  from  Rye  to  Chichester, 
80  miles;  from  Penzance  to  Exeter,  121 
miles ;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
journey,  in  many  of  those  cases,  was  to  a 
great  extent  by  cross  roads,  it  would  be 
seen  how  much  inconvenience  often  arose 
under  the  present  system.  Then  they 
should  consider  the  enormous  expense,  for 
four-fifths  of  the  contentious  business  and 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  uncontested  went 
to  the  Prerogative  Court,  and  he  had 
already  shown  the  small  amount  of  busi- 
ness for  which  it  was  proposed  to  maintain 
the  thirty*four  Diocesan  Courts,  all  of  which 
must  have  Judges,  Registrars,  and  so  on,  so 
that  the  expense  would  be  very  large,  and 
even  if  there  were  some  advantages  arising 
from  maintaining  those  Courts,  they  were 
advantages  which  would  be  purchased  at  a 
heavy  expense.  What  difference  could  it 
make  to  add  one*  fifth  more  to  the  business 
of  the  present  Court  in  London ;  whilst  it 
gives  the  advantage  of  having  a  Court  in 
which  the  public  could  have  confidence, 
and  able  to  do  all  the  business  with  conve- 
nience to  the  suitors,  and  without  addi- 
tional expense  ?  Why  should  they  main- 
tain those  Courts,  and  incur  expense  that 
might  be  avoided?  They  had  not  eot  the 
sum  the  new  system  was  to  cost — the  Bill 
was  blank  as  to  that,  but  if  they  wanted 
Judges  fit  to  preside  in  Courts  where  im- 
portant matters  were  to  be  decided  they 
oould  not  get  them  without  giving  rea- 
sonably ample  salaries,  for  no  man  was  fit 
for  a  Judge  who  had  not  experience  himself 
in  private  business ;  then,  m  order  to  re- 
munerate such  men  for  giving  up  their 
business,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give 
them  a  considerable  salary,  and  diat  would 
involve  very  great  expense.  If  they  referred 
to  the  Fee  Fund,  he  was  sorry  to  say  it 
was  likely  to  be  a  larger  one,  by  large 

gyments  from  the  pockets  of  the  suitors; 
r  the  xqport  stated  that  they  amounted  to 


58,000/.  per  annum.  An  enormous  amoont 
of  taxation,  then,  would  fall  upon  a  pazti- 
cular  class  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
courts ;  and  this  contrary  to  the  opnaioiK 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend   b^ 
himself  declared  in  1841  and  1S43 — oon* 
trary  to  the  strong  reoommendatioiis  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,   of  whidi    fan 
noble  and  learned  Friend  was  a  Meoxber. 
If  his  noble  and  learned  Friend — if  the 
Members  of  the  Government  generaDy — 
thought  they  were  wrong  in  the  Bill  of  Imgc 
year,  the  motives  and  reasonings  which  had 
brought  about  the  change  of  opinion  ou^ht 
at  any  rate  to  be  clearly  stated  to  the  House. 
Perhaps  some  other  Cabinet  Minister  would 
yet  supply  the  explanation  on   this  head 
which  had  been  omitted  by  his  noble  sxtd 
learned  Friend.     His  great  objectioii  to  the 
present  measure  was,  that  it  impeded,  or 
rather  put  an  efiiectuRl  stop  to  all  future 
improvement    Had  it  not  been  for  this 
circumstance,  though  it  by  no  means  went 
so  far  as  he  wished,  yet  he  should  not  have 
opposed  a  measure  going  in  the  right  direc- 
tion   merely  because  it  did    not  go    far 
enough ;  for  he  was  not  one  of  the  froward 
children  of  whom  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  spoken.    But  the  material  ob- 
jection was,  that  it  raised  a  barrier  against 
future  improvements    Under  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  they  proposed  to  re-organixe, 
to  re-oonstruct  these  courts  in  the  various 
dioceses,  in  a  way  which  went  to  perpe- 
tuate the  evil ;  for  the  supporters  of  the 
present  Bill  oould  not  possibly  give  it  their 
aid,  and  hold  themselves  authorised  in  the 
next  or  a  future  year  to  give  their  support 
to  a  Bill  for  destroying  these  courts,  which 
they  now  talked  of  re-establishing  on  an 
amended  and  solid  basis.     But  why  should 
they  be   re-established  at  all?     All  the 
sound  evidence,  all  the  best  authority  pro- 
nounced them  an  evil  of  gK&t  magnitude, 
and  her  Majesty's  present  Government  only 
the  very  last  Session  brought  in  a  Bill  for 
abolishing  them  assuch.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment ought  at  least  to  make  some  attempt 
at  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  very 
extraordinary  change  in  their  views.     The 
hon.  (and  learned   Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.    He  (Lord 
Cottenham)  could  not  but  think  there  must 
be  some  reason  which  had  not  been  stated 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.    The  Go- 
vernment certainly  had  no  ground  to  ap- 
prehend any  want   of   support    in    that 
House  to  a  Bill  like  that  of  last  year,  if 
they  would  introduce  it ;  nor  did  he  see 
what  reason  there  was  to  anticipate  qpposi^ 
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tion  in  the  other  House.  After  considering 
^fae  subject  in  every  point  of  view,  he  was 
altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  where 
any  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  could 
arise  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  really 
satisfactory  measure*  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  afraid  that  the  country  proc- 
tors would  not  turn  them  out  of  office  if 
they  did  what  was  right  in  this  matter. 
He  did  not  impute  any  improper  motive 
to  the  Government  for  having  come  to  this 
new  view  of  the  subject,  but  certainly  he 
was  entitled  to  say  that  last  year  they 
quite  concurred  in  all  he  had  now  statedt 
while  this  year  they  proceeded  in  a  totally 
different  direction.  Why  was  this?  He 
believed  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  hut  year 
arose  frmn  the  circumstance  that  it  did  not 
propose  any  compensation  to  the  country 
proctors  for  the  loss  of  office,  a  very  naturtj 
subject  of  complaint  for  those  parties,  no 
doubt  But  the  present  Bill  did  provide 
compensation  to  the  country  proctors  who 
might  suffer,  not  from  the  loss  of  office, 
but  from  the  loss  of  business  in  the  parti* 
cidar  Courts  of  Judicature  affected  by  the 
xneasure*  Now,  such  a  provision  as  this 
"Would,  he  presumed,  very  materially  miti- 
gate the  opposition  oif  those  Gentlemen  to 
the  reproduction  of  a  Bill  like  that  of  last 
year.  But  the  remarhable  thing  in  the 
present  case  was  this :  the  Bill  abolished 
Courts  of  Peculiars,  the  business  of  which 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Diocesan 
Courts ;  compensation  was  provided  to  the 
TOtictor  for  the  loss  of  his  business  in  the 
Peculiar  Courts,  yet  all  the  while  he  would 
transact  the  same  business  in  the  Diocesan 
Courts;  so  that  he  retained  his  business 
and  got  his  compensation  into  the  bargain. 
Thus  a  man  who  had  been  doing  a  business 
of  100/.  a  year  in  a  Peculiar  Court,  would 
go  and  transact  it  just  the  same  in  the 
Diocesan  Courts,  and  would  receive  com- 
pensation for  lOOL  a  year,  as  though  he 
had  lost  instead  of  retaining  it.  Surely,  it 
was  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  afier 
what  had  been  said  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  of  the  present  system 
-— afler  what  had  been  said  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners — by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  himself — the  noble  Lord  should 
now  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  perfect 
system  which  retained  these  Courts,  as  the 
Bill  before  them  proposed  to  do.  In  order 
to  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  the  subject,  and  of  bringing 
in  a  Bill  more  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
country,  he  would  move  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 


The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that,  bebg 
one  of  those  who  had  signed  the  original 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
ers,  and  as  having  supported  the  Bill  which 
bad  been  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  recommendations  of  that  Re- 
port into  effect,  be  felt  himself  called  on 
briefly  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  why, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
consider  it  inconsistent  to  give  his  support 
to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House.  He 
supported  the  present  Bill,  because  from 
all  the  information  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire,  and  from  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  subject,  he  thought  it  the  best  Bill 
which  the  Legislature  was  in  a  condition 
to  pass,  without  gif  ing  so  much  dissatis- 
faction to  a  great  body  of  the  public,  as 
greatly  to  counterbalance  the  advantages 
that  might  otherwise  be  derived  from  a 
measure  of  this  kind.  With  reference  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  he  wished  to  say  this,  that 
there  were  some  points  of  that  Report 
about  which  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
but  he  had  therein  yielded  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  what  he  was  entitled  to  regard  as 
the  superior  judgment  of  the  learned  Com- 
missioners, who  were  more  practically  ac« 
quainted  with  the  working  of  the  Courts; 
on  one  point,  indeed,  he  had  held  a  very 
decided  opinion — an  opinion  which  he 
still  retained,  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  transfer  the  testamentary  jurisdiction, 
among  some  other  incidentals  to  ecclesi- 
astical Law,  to  the  Common  Law  Courts. 
But  he  had  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
those  who  considered  that  any  violent  dis« 
ruptionof  this  jurisdiction  from  the  courts 
which  now  exercised  it  would  be  attended 
with  many  serious  evils;  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  where  it 
was,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  taking 
measures,  at  the  same  time,  for  improving 
ita  administration  in  every  possible  way. 
Now,  with  respect  to  what  had  fallen  from 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(lord  Cottenham),he  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  he  had  not  by  any  means  under- 
stood his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  to  say  that  the  present  system 
was  the  best  that  could  be  devised ;  but 
he  spoke  of  it  as  preserving  that  which  was 
theoretically  the  right  system.  He  thought 
it  an  advantage  that  every  Bishop  should 
have  within  his  own  diocese  the  means  of 
administering  the  law.  He  thought  it 
hardly  fair  for  his  noble  Friend  (lonl  Cot- 
tenbam)  to  represent  the  present  measure 
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M  ft  niMiora  whieb  propoied  to  eraate 
Ihlrty-fottr  niw  ootirU«  It  should  rather 
ho  oooiidared  that  thare  wera  in  all  384 
Coiirta  axaroiaiog:  aoaleiiattical  jorisdic* 
tlod,  aad  that  of  thesa  tha  Bill  proiaited  to 
abolish  350|  laafing  thirty-fottr,  which 
ware  to  ba  ramodalled  and  iroprofed  In 
their  oooatitmioo*  Now,  with  raspaet  to 
tha  adninistratkm  of  soma  of  tha  Eoolesi^ 
istieal  Courts,  he  mast  own  that  his  ex*- 
perienee  of  soase  of  those  Courts  had  not 
gitan  him  the  highest  refaraoce  for  their 
administration  of  tha  law,  and  he  thooght 
it  desirable  that  those  Courts  should  be 
placed  on  a  batter  system,  and  a  better 
administration  of  justioasubstituted.  With 
respect  to  testamentary  juriidiction,  being 
of  a  ciWI  nature,  it  might  be  wished  that 
the  whole  of  the  testamentary  jurisdiction 
should  be  lb  the  hands  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts.  It  might  be  questionable 
whether,  in  their  aniiety  for  the  better 
administration  of  the  law,  the  Eeelesiasti* 
cal  Commissioners  did  not  go  too  far  in  re« 
commending  the  abolition  of  those  Courts. 
Perhaps  their  Lordships  were  not  aware 
that  those  Courts  discharged  other  fuoc« 
tions,  which  coaM  not  be  discharged  with 
propriety  by  any  other  Court  whatefer. 
After  farioos  attempts  to  give  effeet  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Boeleslastioal 
Commlsaionars,  ha  thought  that  the  pre*, 
sent  Bill  was  one  which  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with  less  dlssatfsfaction*  His 
noble  Friend  had  alluded  to  tha  Petitions 
which  had  last  year  been  presented  to  that 
imd  the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  this 
subject.  Those  Petitions  expressed  the 
sentiments  not  only  of  the  country  prac- 
litfonara  bat  of  other  practitioners  also, 
and  raoreaented  the  feelings  of  a  large 
body  or  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  country 
on  this  subject.  Indeed,  a  much  stronger 
fedftig  eaiMed>  and  to  a  greater  extent, 
fcbaa  be  was  first  aware  of;  and  he  oonsi« 
dered  the  question  now  to  be,  whether 
those  Courts  would  not,  if  remodelled, 
have  the  eieet  cf  remedying  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  Of  lis  which  arose  from  them.  He 
coaki  not  but  feel  when  the  present  Bill 
passed  idto  a  law,  that  those  Courts  would 
be  a  greet  support  and  consolation  to  the 
Bishop  of  eaeh  Diocese,  limited  as  the  Bill 
proposed,  and  prestdsd  oter  by  proper 
Judges ;  for  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
principle  that  it  was  not  expedient  that 
fhey  should  be  presided  over  by  Clergy-^ 
men.  Upon  the  whole  he  did  not  think 
be  wta  gOlliy  of  imy  ioeoosistency  m  sap- 


porting  tha  praaant  BUI,  were  be  < 
posed-^whieh  ha  would  not  aay  be  va*— 
to  maintain  the  animpaaehablo  wiadan  Sft 
the  Eedesiaslieal  CommiaaiosMfss  for, 
although  this  Bill  did  ootgo  so  fftr  am  Ihey 
recommended,  it  went  a  great  tray,  and 
got  rid  of  the  cryiag  evil  of  th^  Peeoltar 
Jurisdictions.  For  these  feaaona,  aod  see- 
ing that  the  system  of  DidoeMn  Courts, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  aa  evil  aystem, 
could  not  be  abolished  without  ereSiting^  a 
great  deal  ot  opposition  atid  ufifrieocny 
feeling  on  the  part  of  thote  whom  it  was 
more  desirable  to  conciliate,  he  wotiid  be 
content  with  the  present  measure,  althoogfa 
it  did  not  accomplish  alt  the  good  that 
mi|ht  be  desired. 

Lord  Brougham  agreed  vrith  the  right 
Rev.  Prelate,  that  tl^re  was  quite  enough 
of  good  in  the  measure  to  reconcile  him  to 
take  it;    while  he  also  aareed  with  his 
noble  and  learned    Friend  near   hiin    in 
wishing  it  had  gone  a  great  deal  further. 
This  legislation  originate  in  a  B9l  which 
he  (Lora  Brougham)  had  had  the  honour 
to  bring  before  Parliament  manj   years 
ago,  and  subsequently  at  different  times, 
down  to  1835,  when  he  gave  it  up  altaoft  in 
despair ;  and  his  experience  had  taught  him 
that  which  he  did  not  think  his  noUe  and 
learned  Friend  near  him  was  aware  cf,  the 
irexy  great  difficulties  that  hf  in  the  way 
of  legislating  upon  this  subject.     When 
engaged  in  tegislating  upon  that  subject, 
if  he  saw  one  party  or  one  deputation,  he 
was  sure  he  saw  200  or  300 ;  if  he  le* 
oeived  one  memorial  or  remonstrance,  he 
received  500.    With  the  single  exception 
of  the  Registry  Act,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  same  influence,  he  never  remembered 
so  powerful  a  host  of  adversaries  raised 
against  any  one  measure  he  had  any  con- 
cern with  in  the  Way  of  l^ialation.    The 
oppoaition  the  Reform  Bill  met  With  out 
of  doors  in  I831«-^ot  in  Parliament,  but 
out  of  doors — was  realty  a  jolce  compared 
to  the  opposition  to  the  Kegistry  Act ;  and 
there  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  Afbr 
their  Lordships  threw  out  that  Bill  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1831,  he  remained  in  the 
House  in  consequence  of  Judicial  business 
until  the  20th,  and  he  then  went  down  into 
Westmoreland  to  enjoy  his  long  vacation  of 
eleven  days.    During  that  time  the  country 
was  never  so  much  excited  as  it  was  on  the 
Reform  Bill;  the  people  were  in  a  rsge 
against  the  Government,  and  a^inst  Lord 
Grey  in  particular,  because  his  Govern- 
ment would  not  take  the  wise  advice  of 
proroguipg  Parliement  one  day  and  maethit 
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tiV90  dajB  sfterwards  to  propotmd  the  same 
IBUL    Thef  w«ib  almost  torn  to  pieces 
X^ord  Gray  rtoelvcd  defnitationa  in  the  dead 
of  the  Aighti  who  told  him  that  he  was  a 
doomed  I^.  He  also  was  a  doomed  Lord  > 
«iid  hii  noble  Friend  there.    Sueh  was  the 
extreme  excitement  which  preTailed  on  the 
Reform  Bill ;  and  that  from  the  capital  to 
the  remotest  provinces.     Well,  after  the 
eloven  days'  vacationy  that  most  melan* 
oholy  tragedy,  incident  to  that  agitatioiv, 
took  plaoei— -the  Bristol  riots,  which  tended 
to  increase  the  agitation  and  excitement. 
On  his  return  from  Westmoreland,  if  he 
flaw  one  hill  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  or 
advertisementi  or  placard  affixed  to  private 
mansiona  and  poblio  buildings,  and  ex- 
hibited at  other  places  of  public  resort, 
upon  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  Reform, 
he  was  sore  he  saw  a  score  calling  upon 
the  landlords  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
xtibbed  by  the  detestable  Registry  Act.    He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  it  was  the  very 
same  interest  which  opnosed  that  Act  which 
lately  and  now  up  to  tne  present  hour  was 
at  work  to  defeat  the  first  and  best  Bill 
upon  this  subject  which  he  and  others  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Committee  were  most 
anxious  to  have  carried,  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  adrisable  measure.    The  inter- 
est to  which  he  alluded  consisted  of  the 
country  practitioners,  the  landed  Gentry, 
and  those  under  their  influence,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  league  to  support 
the  practice  of  the  Local  Courts,  ana  to 
prevent  any  enlarged  measure  of  reform ; 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that 
the  Government  would  find  insuperable 
difflcnity  in  carrying  this  measure,   not 
is  theit,  but  in  the  other  House.    The 
business  of  that  House,  then,  would  be 
not  to  send  down  measures  to  the  other 
House,  which  they  had  not  a  fair  and 
reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry. 
It  was  not  a  mere  inconvenience  they  would 
have  to  deal  vrith,  but  an  insoperable  dif^ 
ficolty.    As,  therefore,  he  could  not  get  all 
be  could  wish,  he  was  bound  to  take  all  he 
could  gety  and  if  he  went  into  Committee 
with  the  Bill,  he  should  go  there  to  make 
it  what  he  wanted  it  to  be,  or  if  not  that, 
at  any  rate  the  best  Bill  that  eoold  be 
carried  in  the  other  Hoiiaa.    He  certainly, 
however,  proposed  to  go  into  Committee, 
with  the  foil  intontion  of  doing  his  best 
to  remove  from  the  measure  any  feature 
which  mi^t  at  present  tend,  as  his  noble 
and  Icarm^  Fnend  sogi^ted,  to  impede 
further  improvement  in  this  direction,  to 
pievml  onward  legislatioii,  when  people 


should  come  to  their  senses  upon  the  mat* 
ter.  Now,  it  certainly  appeared  to  him 
that,  to  appoint  thirty  Judaes  for  lifis,  with 
good  salaties-^and  good  sdaries  they  must 
be^would  tend  to  impede,  i£  not  totally  to 
obstruct,  the  introduction  of  a  better  mea- 
sure at  a  more  favourable  time ;  but  in  Com* 
mittee  he  should  endeavotu*  to  provad  upon 
them  to  keep  their  power  in  their  hands, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  those  officers 
made  removable,  and  make  them  take  their 
offices  with  a  notice  or  Warning  not  to 
complain  if  a  Bill  should  pass  to  render 
their  services  in  those  Diocesan  Courts  no 
longer  essential  and  necessary.  [The  Lord 
ChanceUar:  That  is  provided  for  by  the 
Act.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  oompen*- 
sation  shall  be  given  them.)  That  removed 
a  very  great  difficulty,  no  doubt.  But  he 
had  thought  that  those  officers  were  irre- 
movable, that  they  held  office  for  life. 
But  his  objection  was  at  an  end.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  forgotten 
the  case  of  the  Welch  Judges.  His  noble 
and  learned  friend  (Lord  Cottenham)  had 
said  the  argument  about  Local  Courts  had 
no  bearing  upon  the  question.  He  might 
think  so,  out  he  (Lora  Broueham)  Was  of 
a  different  opinion.  He  had  been  often 
told  of  the  inconsistency  of  centralizing  one 
day  what  he  was  localiring  another ;  and 
no  doubt  he  was  liable  to  that  char^,  as 
regarded  the  Diocesan  Courts.  But  he  felt 
that  there  were  good  reasons  for  giving 
local  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  bring  home  the 
diocesan  jurisdiction  to  the  suitor.  Had 
there  been  in  the  Lo<^  Courts  a  most  re*- 
spectable  man  fit  to  be  a  Judge,  theOi  as 
far  as  possible,  it  would  have  b^  right  to 
give  him  the  jurisdiction  which  this  Bill 
reserved  to  the  reformed  Diooeam  Conrt* 
He  submitted  hii  Local  Courta  Bill  to  tiie 
Common  Law  Commissionerv,  who  diiiered 
from  him  upon  one  point ;  they  struck  oat 
the  testamentary  jurisdiction.  One  of  their 
reasons  was,  that  there  was  a  Dtooesan 
Court  already  established  tfaeft ;  and  this 
BiU  to  abolish  Diocesan  Courts  was  not 
then  brooght  in.  The  principal  ground 
for  hii  supporting  this  BUI  was,  nndoubt- 
edly,  the  abolition  of  the  Peeuliars ;  that 
was  the  gasatest  improvement  that  could 
be  ponbly  made.  The  right  Rev.  Pielati 
(the  Bishop  of  London)  would  bear  him 
out  in  saying  that  a  very  great  scandal  was 
removed  from  our  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
our  judicial  estaUisbments  by  the  abolition 
of  those  exceedingly  imperfect  courts  of 
ludkature^  the  PecuUars  and  Exempts. 
He  had  hoped  thai  the  temper  of  the  tinea 
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woald  have  enabled  them  to  go  further; 
but  as  the  case  stood  their  Lordships  should 
leserve  to  themselves  with  the  option  the 
power  of  hereafter  legislating  upon  this 
subject,  if  so  advised.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
was  disposed  to  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  reserving  to 
himself  the  power  of  making  such  sug- 
gestions with  r^;ard  to  the  details  in  Com- 
mittee  as  hereafter  might  seem  to  him 
to  be  desbaUe. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  be  must  express 
his  unfeigned  astonishment,  after  what 
had  been  said  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  that  there  bad  been  no  explana- 
tion of  the  motives  which  had  induced 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  abandon 
the  Bill  introduced  last  Session.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  who  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  an  apology  for  the  Bill  being  in  its 
present  shape,  and  had  certainly  made  the 
most  of  his  materials;  but  he  did  not 
suppose  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
was  present  at  the  Cabinet  when  this  sub- 
ject was  debated ;  nor  could  he  suppose 
that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  one 
who  spoke  as  the  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to 
the  House  and  to  the  public  information 
upon  this  subject.  The  House,  then,  was 
entirely  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
motives  which  had  induced  the  Goirern. 
ment  to  introduce  this  Session  a  measure 
so  entirely  different  from  that  of  last 
Session.  There  were  present  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  perhaps  six;  and  no 
doubt  they  had  all  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  subject.  There  was  the  noble  Duke 
at  the  bead  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
he  could  master  anything.  No  doubt  the 
noble  Duke  knew  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Bill  of  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  this  one.  The  noble  President 
of  the  Councili  who  had  long  presided 
there  with  much  benefit  to  the  public,  was 
well  acquainted  with  our  judicial  system 
in  all  its  details ;  but  he  remained  silent. 
There  was  the  noble  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  versed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  finance— and  he  said  nothing. 
There  was  the  noble  Secretary  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  who,  though  no  sol- 
dier, was  well  acquainted  with  the  Church 
miUtant  and  all  its  difficulties— bat  he 
was  dumb.  All  were  silent.  The  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  given  no  explanation 
whatever  of  the  reason  of  the  change :  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  strongly  confirmed 


the  objection  of  bis  noble  and  learaed 
Friend,  because  that  rig^t  rev.  Prelate 
had  told  the  House  he  would  even  thea  he 
ready  to  support  the  Bill  of  last  Senioa. 

G'he  Bishop  of  London:    «'  No,  noH 
e  had  understood  so ;  and  it  woold  be 
most  extraordinary  if  it  were  not  so,  be- 
cause that  right  rev.  Prelate  not  only  to 
a  Member  of  the  Commission  along  iritk 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  paid, 
as  he  always  did,  in  other  cases,  the  great- 
est attention  to  the  subject,   imt,  alt» 
seven  years'  deliberation,  be  signed  the 
recommendation  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners.    He  presumed  tbit 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend   who  had 
spoken  last  had  left  the  House,  as  he  did 
not  see  him  either  in  his  usual  place  oa 
the  woolsack,  or  in  the  seat  which  he  oc- 
casionally occupied  on  that  (the  Oppos-    I 
tion)  side  of  the  House ;  he  would  there- 
fore abstain  from  adverting  to  some  of  tbe 
topics  which  had  fallen  from   his  noble    ' 
and  learned  Friend.    It  was,  clear,  bo«« 
ever,  that  his  noble  and  learned  Fn'eod 
on  the  woolsack  had  changed  his  opioioa 
on  this  subject.     What  was  decisive  oa 
this  point  was,  that  a  Bill  on  this  subject, 
and  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  which  io 
1836  passed  tbe  House  of  Commons,  sat 
sent  up  to  that  House ;  and  he  knew  not 
what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that  a 
similar  Bill  would  not  now  be   passed 
through  that  House ;  and,  above  all,  when 
it  was  recollected  what  powerful  influence 
the  Government  possessed  in  that  Hoase 
He  still  believed  that  if  the  GoverniDeot 
wished  to  carry  such  a  general  measure  ai 
that  of  last  year,  there  would  not  be  tbe 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  matter.     His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  on  tbe  wool- 
sack anticipated  that  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
would  oppose  this  Bill.     Now,  he  coald 
only  say  in  reply,  that  he  considered  that 
he  should  be  guilty  of  great  ioconsistency 
if  he  did  not  do  so.    He  felt  satisfied  that 
this  Bill  preserved  all  the  expensive  and 
vexatious  litigious  proceedings  in  cases  of 
marriage,  adultery,  defamation,  testament- 
ary cases  and  Church-rates,  for  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  these  matters  was  reserved  to  all 
the  Diocesan  Courts.  Again,  this  Bill  pre- 
served all  the  vices  of  the  law  respecting 
cases  of  bona  notabHia^  by  which  a  pro- 
bate was  void,  if  proved  only  in  one  dio- 
cese, and  there  appeared  to  be  goods  to 
the  amount  of  5L  in  another  diocese.    It 
preserved  also  all  the  distinctions  now  ex- 
isting between  the  Prerogative  Courts  of 
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the  two  provinces  of  Canterbury  add  York. 
The   right  rev.  Prelate  would  recollect, 
that   the  Real  Property  CommiBsion,  of 
iirhich  he  (Lord  Campbell)  had  had  the 
hoooar  to  be  a  member,  recommended 
that  there  should  be  only  one  court  for 
the  trial  of  such  cases  for  the  whole  of 
iBogland  and  Wales,  and  he  presumed 
that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  still  adhered  to 
the  opinion  which  he  then  gave  as  one  of 
those   Commissioners.      It  was  obvious 
that  there  could  be  no  injury  to  the  Church 
io    adopting  such  a  proposition.      God 
forbid  that  he  (Lord  Campbell)  should 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  proper  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church  in  all  matters  which 
properly  belonged  to  it ;  for  instance,  in 
all  cases  of  Church  discipline  or  ortbo- 
doxy  he  had  no  wish  to  interfere ;   but 
what  had  the  Church  to  do  now-a*days 
with  marriage  or  wills  ?     He  would  not 
say  that  in  former  times,  when  marriage 
was  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  the  Church 
ought  not  to  have  had  some  authority,  but 
this  bad  long  since  ceased  to  be  so— since 
the  period  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  Marriage 
Bill ;  and  above  all,  since  by  the  recent 
Acif  marriage  had  become  a  civil  contract, 
and  all  questions  as  to  its  validity  in  any 
case  resolved  themselves  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  be  referred  to  the 
Queen's  Judges  for  decision.    These  were 
often  of  a  most  difficult  nature,  and  they 
required  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  a  pro- 
found   knowledge  of  the  law,    and   he 
thought,  therefore,  all  these  matters  were 
most  properly  referred  to  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law.    The  right  rev.  Prelate 
said  that  he  regretted  that  the  Church 
had  ever  anything  to  do  with  the  juris* 
diction  as  regarded  wills.    But  how  did 
the  Church  get  possession  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion ?    It  was,  that  formerly,  when  a  man 
died  intestate,  the  Church  claimed   his 
personal  property  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
masses  for  the  good  of  his  soul.  It,  there- 
fore, was  supposed  to  have  an  interest  in 
every  case  of  a  will,  and  got  possession  of 
this  jurisdiction  accordingly.     Now  the 
Church  could  put  in  no  such  plea ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  testamentary  causes  than  with  ques- 
tions involving  real  estates.     They  might 
jost  as  well  claim  the  right  to  try  tithe 
cases,  insurance  cases,  or  charter  parties 
cases,  as  those  respecting  wills.    He  con- 
ceived that  the  only  proper  course  to 
adopt  was.  to  have  one  general  court, 
VOL.  LXXIIL    {£2} 


sitting  in  London,  which  should  have 
general  jurisdiction  in  all  those  questions 
which  now  went  to  the  several  Diocesan 
Courts.  He  was  in  favour  of  having 
Local  Courts,  where  he  could  obtain  them 
with  advantage,  but  then  two  essential 
principles  were  involved  in  the  case.  The 
first  was,  that  there  was  sufficient  busi- 
ness for  the  court  to  transact,  and  the  se- 
cond was,  that  the  business  of  the  court 
should  be  such  as  to  enable  them  to  get 
competent  Judges  to  do  it.  With  regard 
to  the  Diocesan  Courts,  they  possessed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  re- 
quisites. His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cottenharo)  had  stated  that  such 
was  the  small  quantity  of  business  before 
these  courts,  that  they  had  each  only  the 
fraction  of  a  cause  in  a  year  before  it.  Wa  s 
it  possible,  he  would  ask,  to  have  good 
Judges  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  To 
deal  with  marriages  and  wills  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  of  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastial  Courts,  which 
were  guided  by  civil  law ;  and  those  only 
who  had  practised  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
who  were  familiar  with  the  civil  law  and 
its  practice,  were  competent  to  be  Judges; 
but  then  there  were  thirty-four  of  these 
Judges  to  be  selected  ;  and  it  was  obvious 
that  from  the  small  amount  of  business 
that  it  was  no  very  easy  matter  to  obtain 
that  number  of  efficient  persons.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  in  some  in- 
stances business  was  well  done  in  the 
Diocesan  Courts;  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
would  only  say,  if  such  was  the  case,  they 
must  be  very  rare  instances  indeed.  He 
had  had  rather  an  extensive  experience 
with  respect  to  them,  and  he  would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  he  had  never  heard  a  case 
before  any  one  of  these  Diocesan  Courts  in 
which  the  grossest  blunders  were  not 
made.  Even  the  Archiepiscopal  Court  at 
York  was  not  an  exception.  He  had 
never  heard  any  one  praise  these  Diocesan 
Courts,  unless  it  was  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack,  who  seemed  to 
consider  them  as  the  very  perfection  of 
the  judicial  system.  He  must  be  allowed 
to  express  his  surprise  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  did  not  attempt  to  make  a 
better  defence  for  the  Government  than  he 
had  made.  In  1836,  when  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  occupied  a  different  posi- 
tion in  that  House,  he,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Session,  took  a  review  of  the  busi- 
ness which  had  been  gone  through,  and 
he  was  particularly  eloquent  on  the  state 
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**  The  next  great  branch  of  this  promited 
reform  of  the  law  was  the  eonsolidation  and  re* 
constmction  of  the  Eoclesiastioal  Courts ;  let 
ns  see  what  course  His  Majest^r's  Government 
bare  pursned  on  this  imporUnt  subject  ?  My 
noble  Friend,  the  noble  Dnke  near  me,  when 
in  oiRce,  issued  a  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  this  extensive  subject.*' 

His  noble  and  learned  Friend  then  pro- 
ceeded to  panegyrise  the  report  of  the  Ec- 
elesiistieai  Commission,  and  he  did  not 
then  eulogise  the  Diocesan  Courts  as  he 
now  did.  His  noble  Friend  proceeded  to 
••J. 

''That  Commission  made  a  report,  which 
was  prepared,  he  believed,  by  Dr.  Lushington 
—a  report  dtstinguished  for  the  information 
and  learning  which  it  contained,  and  which  led 
to  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  handed  by  us  to 
our  successors  in  office*  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  from  time  to  time  reminded  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  called  upon  to 
adopt  some  legislative  measure  with  respect 
(o  it.  A  JBill,  indeed,  had  been  introduced  ; 
but  ss  on  some  parts  of  the  measure  a  differ* 
euce  of  opinion  existed,  they  were  referted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  select  Committee,  who 
afterwards  made  a  Report,  which  was  laid 
upon  your  Lordships'  table.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  Bill  hu  been  allowed  to 
slumber— >not  the  slightest  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  pursue 
this  important  measure." 


This  was  the  Bill  which  was  prepared  in 
the  year  1835,  and  which  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  Uonted  the  late  Govern* 
ment  for  not  having  the  power  to  carry. 
But  what  had  been  done  by  the  present 
Government?  It  coold  not  have  been 
expected  that  they  would  have  brought 
forward  a  measure  on  the  subject  in  the 
short  Session  of  1841,  immediately  after 
their  aeceeston  to  office ;  bat  in  February, 
1842,  the  Government  induced  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  addresa  the  Parliament  thus : — 

**  Measures  will  be  submitted  for  your  con- 
sideration for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  ju* 
risdiction  exercised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  England  and  Wales." 

That  deelaration  was  made   by  Her 


Majesty  in  Pebraary,  and,  llim||h  Padia. 
ment  sat  until  August,  no  Bill  on  the  sab* 
ject  was  introdnc^  into  either  Hoase.  Ba 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said,  that  it  wis 
deeased  better  that  the  Bill  ahonld  cook 
from  the  other  Housa*    If  that  were  tbe 
case,  why  was  the  neasare  now  iotro. 
doced  into  that  House?    What  heoos. 
plained  of  was,  that  the  Bill  waa  not  iaUo- 
duced  into  the  House  of  ComniOBS  is 
1842,  at  which  time  the  prejsdicaa  agsisit 
the  plan  involved  in  the  maasore  of  Isa 
year  did  not  exist  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  to  which  they  bad  been  ex- 
cited.    If  the  Bill  bad  been  brought  in  io 
1842,  he  would  ventore  to  aay  that  the 
Government  could  have  passed  it  with  tk 
greatest  ease.   He  had  asked  cereral  timet 
why  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill  bad  act 
been  brought  forward,  and  be  ooold  ss 
no  occasion  obtain  a  aatisfactory  ansver. 
Again,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Paritament 
in  1843,  the  Royal  CommissioDera  said, 

''We  are  commanded  by  Her  Majesty  to 
acquaint  yon  that  measures  connected  with  tte 
improvement  of  the  Law  will  be  submitted  for 
your  consideration.'^ 

Now  he  had  no  doubt  that  this  passsge 
referred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Coarts  Bill. 
Such  a  measure  was  asked  for  again  and 
again  in  their  Lordships'  House,  but  do 
one  ever  saw  it.  In  the  other  Hosse 
of  Parliament  a  measure  certainly  was 
brought  forward,  having  for  its  object  tbe 
establishment  of  one  Court  for  the  decisioa 
of  all  questions  relating  to  wills  and  mat- 
ters testamentary,  and  no  meaanre  was 
ever  more  panegyrised,  or  received  socfa 
wide  support.  That  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward io  a  very  able  speech,  by  hia  learned 
Friend  Sir  William  Follett;  and  Sir  Jamet 
Graham,  who  had  maturely  considered 
the  subject,  as  he  was  Chairman  of  tbe 
Committee  of  the  other  House  on  the  in- 
quiry  into  the  matter,  also  in  a  moat  able 
manner  supported  the  Bill.  No  meaiare 
of  a  Government  could  have  been  more 
warmly  supported  or  panegyrised  than  this 
measure  was  when  it  was  tirst  introduced. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  used  to 
ask  why  did  not  the  then  Government 
carry  this  and  other  measures  through 
that  House?  He  could  only  say,  that, 
unfortunately,  a  great  desiie  existed  on 
the  part  of  some  parties  to  act  in  socb 
a  way  as  to  enaUe  them  to  say  that  tbe 
Government  had  not  power  to  carry  nea« 
sures  which  they  deemed  beneficial.  Bat 
the  Got  eminent  which  succeeded  theai  in 
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office  did  poM6S0  that  power;  why  tbeo; 
he  would  ask, did  they  not  carry  this  Bill? 
That  Bill  Wis  fcundad  oo  the  plan  of  the 
Bccleaiastical  OommisBioners,  and  which 
waa  so  much  praised  by  bis  noble  and 
learned  Friend  in  1836— -this  Bill  was 
brooght  forward  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment last  tear,  and  he  should  like  to  have 
some  explanation  why  the  Qovernment 
chose   to   abandon  altogether  the  great 

'  priociplei  contained  in  it  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  made,  in  1836^  a  remark 
upon  the  then  Government  which*  as 
regarded  them,  was  wholly  misapplied, 
but  which  was,  with  respect  to  the  present 
occasion,  strikingly  appropriate.  He  said, 
that  the  measures  which  they  themselves 
recommended  and  prepared,  they,  without 
the  least  regard  to  what  they  had  previ- 

I  ously  said,  tamely  abandoned  at  the  dic- 
tation of  any  section  of  their  supporters. 
That  was  what  had  been  said  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  late  Government ;  and,  it  ap- 
peered  to  him  curiously  applicable  to  tne 
present.  There  was  much  mystery  in  this 
transaction,  which  ought  to  be  cleared  up 
by  an  explanation  from  some  Member  of 

I      the  Government. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  opinioo  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com* 
missioners,  he  had  taken  care  that  night 
not  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, or  what  course  he  might  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  Lord  Chafwellor  said,  be  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  challenge 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
thrown  down.  He  had  asked  what 
were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  depart  fVom  their  original 
plao  ?  Did  his  noUa  and  learned  Friend 
suppose  that  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  did 
not  concor  in  the  wisdom  or  the  policy  of 
the  Bill  introduoed  into  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year?  He  could  assure  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  that  he  was 
entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  had 
differed  ftom  his  Colleagues  as  to  that 
measure.  Nothing  that  he  had  laidi  conld, 
for  a  moment,  warrant  such  an  assumption. 
He,  In  coomion  with  the  rest  of  the  Cabi- 
net,  had  anxiously  wished  to  carry  into 
eifect  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners.  Hit  noble  and  learned 
Friend  now  asked,  why  abandon  that 
measuffe,  and  substitute  another,  from 
which  the  best  parts  of  the  measure  of  last 
ytar  wtK  esaitud?    Neither  of  bis  noUe 


and  learned  Friends  had  exercised  theur 
usual  industry,  when  they  made  complaints 
of  this  nature ;  for  if  they  had  looked  to 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  through  the  other 
House  last  Session,  they  would  have  seen 
ample  reasons  to  induce  the  Government  to 
pursue  the  course  which  they  had  now  taken . 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  certainly 
carried  by  a  majority,  after  a  long  and 
warm  debate,  but  it  was  obvious  to  every 
Member  <ji  that  House,  from  the  tone  that 
prevailed,  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  carried 
to  a  third  reading  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
then  was.  The  BUI  was  materially  altered  in 
Committee  and  assumed  an  entuwly  new 
form, and  it  was  apparent  to  the  Government 
that  it  could  only  he  carried  in  that  new 
form.  The  question  then  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Government  was,  whether  the 
entire  measure  should   be   abandoned,  or 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  carried  in  its 
altered  shape,  for  some  of  the  provisions 
still  left  in  it  were  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.    The  Government    determined    to 
adopt  the  latter  course,  and  the  present 
Bill  was,  as  nearly  as  possible^  a  copy  of 
the  Bill  as  it  passed  through  Committee  in 
the  other  House  last  year.     Tliis  was  the 
history  of  the  Bill  in  the  last  Session ;  and 
he  believed  that  if  a  Bill  embodying  all 
the  suggestions  of  the  Ecdasiastical  Com- 
missioners paswd  that  House  without  de- 
lay, and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  other 
House,  the  same  course  would  be  pursued 
with  it  as  was  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  if  it  was  not  thrown  out 
altogether.     He  repeated,  then,  that  the 
Bill  now  under  consideration  was  essentially 
the  Bill  which  went  through  the  Committee 
of  the  other  House  last  Session.    If  he 
believed  that  thev  could  pass  the  large 
measure  throu^  that  House,  and  if  they 
were  satisfied  that  they  could  not  carry  it    ' 
through   the  other  Housei  he  conceived 
that  it  was  wise  and  prudent  not  to  attempt 
that  which    the  experience  of   the  past 
siiowed  could  not  be  done.     He  believed, 
therefore,  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
was,  to  introduce  a  measure,  not  going 
to  the  extent  that  he  could  wish,  but  going 
to  the  extent  that  they  could  calcuUte 
upon  its  success,  and  which  would  still  be 
productive  of  much  good.    If  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  thought  that  he  could  carry 
such  a  Bill  through  the  other  House,  let 
him  try  and  persuade  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee to  make  such  alterations  as  would 
effect   the  object  which  he  had  in  view. 
But  he  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  satisfied 
that  his  noble  and  Learned  Friend  could 
2X2 
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not  succeed;  he,  therefore^  must  rest  con- 
tent to  confine  himself  to  that  measure  of 
good  which  was  contained  in  this  Bill. 
Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  course 
taken  hy  the  Government  with  respect  to 
this  Billy  and  in  respect  to  which  every 
Memher  of  the  Cabinet  fully  and  entirely 
concurred.  They  one  and  all  were  con* 
vinced  that  the  Bill  should  be  brought 
forward  in  its  reduced  shape,  because  they 
were  satisfied  it  could  be  productive  of 
great  good,  and  because  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  could  not  carry  a  measure  which 
went  so  far  at  the  former  BUI.  As  for 
expressing  an  approval  of  the  Diocesan 
Courts  and  as  for  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency which  had  been  brought  against 
him,  both  his  noble  and  learned  Friends 
had  entirely  misapprehended,  he  would  not 
say  misrepresented,  what  had  fallen  from 
him ;  for  at  the  commencement  of  his 
observations,  in  rising  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  he  distinctly  and  un- 
equivocally stated  that  he  greatly  preferred 
the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  present  Bill,  he 
might  add,  was  founded  on  a  Bill  which 
was  introduced  into  the  other  House  in 
1813,  by  Lord  Stowell  (then  Sir  William 
Scott),  and  he  never  should  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  adopted  a  Bill 
on  such  a  subject  on  the  high  auUiority  of  an 
individual,  soeminent  and  learned  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  He  now  thought  that  he  had 
given  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  and  had  shown 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  which  had  so  harshly  been 
brought  against  him. 

Amendment  negatived.  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Threb-and-a-Halt  Per  Cekts. 
Bill.]  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh^  in  refer- 
ence to  some  observations  which  had  on  a 
former  occasion  fallen  from  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord  opposite,  respecting  the 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents.,  wished  to 
say  that  in  the  year  1834,  when  a 
similar  proceeding  was  adopted  with  re- 
gard to  the  Four  per  Cents.,  notice  was 
^iven  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
6th  of  May ;  on  the  9th  the  House  went 
into  Committee,  so  that  the  Bill  was  not 
even  brought  in  until  after  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  holders  of  Stock  ;  the  time 
given  to  them  being  the  interval  between 
the  8th  and  the  28th  of  May.  On  the 
12(h  the  resolutions  were  reported,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  1 2th  of  June  that  the 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  though  the 
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period  for  expressing  dissent  had  expind 
on  the  28tb  of  the  preceding  month.  Oa 
the  16th  of  June  the  Bill  was  read  aseeoid 
time :  on  the  19th  it  was  Committed;  oi 
the  20th  the  Report  was  received ;  on  ^ 
25th  it  was  read  a  third  time  ;  on  the  9di 
of  July  it  was  returned  from  ibe  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of 
that  month  that  it  received  the  Roval 
Assent.  The  dissentients  respecting  the 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  up  to  the 
present  time,  were  to  an  amoont  ridico- 
lously  small. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  those  who  dis- 
sented, could  not  enter  their  nsunes  till  i 
book  was  opened  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
Bank  coula  not  open  such  a  voloaie  tifl 
the  Bill  became  law.  The  Resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  had  not  the  force 
of  law,  and  no  precedent  could  justify 
such  irregularity. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  case  and  the  ease  of 
1834  was  just  this:  that  in  this  case,i& 
all  probability,  the  Royal  Assent  would  be 
given  to  this  Bill  to-morrow,  and  then  there 
would  be  time  between  to-morrow  aod 
Saturday  to  give  the  dissent  legally,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
In  1834  the  Act  did  not  pass  till  three 
weeks  after  the  period  when  the  legal  dis- 
sent could  be  given. 

House  Adjourned. 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday /March  21,  1844. 

Miifuna.]     Nbw  Wbit.  — For  Chrtetdnneh.  «.  Ri^ 

Hon.  Sir  G.  «.  Roie,  aoe.  Stewudahip  of  Unor  of 

NorUiftMd. 
BiuA    PHvate.—l^-  TafflUOwayt  DingvaU  Piofiee. 
RiporUd,  —  York  nd  Sontoraugh   Rulwiy  i   Bnota 

Burton  Inclotoreb 
3*-  and  pMRd :— Rodidale  Gm;  UdbhIv  and  CMtbk 

Railway;  Great  Western  RaUway. 
PBTinoira  PRsasiruD.     By  Mr.  WyK*  tnm  the  hof^ 

Natiooal  Repeal  Aandatloa,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Sdie 

PitMecutionft.— By  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith»  fhan  Lelth«  for  B«* 

duction  of  Duty  on  Tet. 

State  Prosecutiok  (laELAKD).]— 
Mr.  fVyse  presented  the  petition,  of  which 
he  bad  given  notice  on  Tuesday,  from  the 
Members  of  the  Repeal  Association  of 
Ireland,  and  others,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  late.  State  Proseco- 
tion  bad  been  conducted,  and  praying 
that  an  immediate  inquiry  might  be 
granted,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  peti* 
tinners  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  slie* 
gations  contained  iberein.  He  coald  state 
with  truth,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  peti* 
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tiOQ  in  respect  to  the  numbers  who  had 
signed  it,  to  the  wrong  complained  of,  or 
the  period  at  which  it  was  presented  to 
the  Hoase.    It  had  receited  in  the  short 
interval  of  three  weeks,  not  less   than 
82 1 ,334  signatures ;  nor  were  these  names 
collected  at  hazard,  but  on  the  contrary, 
receiTed  with  all  due  precaution  to  verify 
their  authenticity,  and  to  preclude,   as 
much  as  possible,  all  chance  of  fraud  ; 
he  could  speak  with  certainty  on  this  sub- 
ject :  he  was  in  possession  of  a  complete 
analysis  of  the  number  of  petitioners  sent 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  divided 
into    counties,  and    each   county  again 
divided  into  parishes.    It  appeared  from 
that  analysis  that  every  portion  of  the 
€K>antry,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  had 
concurred.    The  north,  indeed,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population  might  be  considered, 
if  anything,  more  zealous  than  the  south. 
Monaghao  had  contributed  20,329 ;  Down, 
22,525;  Donegal,20,04l;  Antrim,  26,410; 
Cavan,  47,340 ;  while  Clare  had  sent  in 
9,648;  Kilkenny,  12,327;  Kerry,  12,880; 
Meath,  23,755;  Gal  way,  36,395;  Dublin, 
39,799.    This  was  evidence  that  it  was 
not  a  local  movement ;  and  he  might,  with 
equal  truth  infer,  it  was  not  one  of  party 
or  sect.    Nor  was  less  diversity  observable 
in  the  several  classes  who  had  pressed 
forward.     The  names  comprehended  all 
classes    as    well    as    persuasions.     The 
names  of   the   Catholic    hierarchy   and 
clergy  were  to  be  seen  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  mer- 
chants, and  traders  of  each  place.    The 
following  Corporate  bodies  had  also  signed 
it:— The   Lord    Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  Dublin;  the  Mayor 
and  twenty-nine  Members  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Cork;  the  Mayor,  and  fifteen 
Aldermen,  and  Town  Council  of  Sligo; 
the  Mayor,  and  twenty-four  Aldermen, 
and   Town    Council    of  Kilkenny;  the 
Chairman,  and  twenty-four  Commissioners 
of  liOngford ;  the  Chairman  and  seven 
Commissioners  of  Armagh  ;   the  Chair- 
man, and  fifteen  Commissioners  of  Dun- 
dslk;  by  fifteen  Commissioners  of  Gal- 
way,  the  Chairman,  and  fifteen  Commis- 
liooers  of  Kells ;  by  ten  of  the  Commis- 
siooers,  and  by  the  Clergy,  and  Poor  Law 
Guardians  of  Mallow;   the  Mayor,  and 
tuenty-four  of  the  Aldermen,  and  Town 
CoDDcillors,  and  Burgessea  of  Clonmel ; 
by  nine  of  the  Commissioners  of  Kinsale; 
aod  by  the  Chairman  and  eighteen  Com- 
miisioners  of  New  Ross.    Every  precau- 


tion, as  had  already  been  stated,  had  been 
taken  to  guard  against  unauthorised  and 
fictitious  signatures.  Each  person  signing 
was  required  to  add  his  place  of  residence. 
Every  care  was  taken  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  petition  should  be  ex- 
plained fully  before  the  parties  were 
allowed  to  sign,  and  that  no  name 
should  be  permitted  to  be  affixed  without 
the  fullest  consent  of  each  individual. 
He  did  not  believe  there  had  ever  come 
from  Ireland  a  Petition  where  more  scru- 
pulous accuracy  had  been  sought  and  ob« 
served.  He  was  quite  sure  there  had  never 
appeared  before  that  House  from  Ireland 
a  Petition  signed  by  a  greater  number. 
He  now  turned  to  the  Petition  itself,  and 
though  he  was  debarred  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  House  from  reading  it,  and 
going  into  any  discussion  on  its  details, 
and  though  he  had  determined  to  bring 
later  the  whole  matter  by  a  substantive 
Motion  before  the  House,  he  could  not 
pass  by  so  momentous  a  document  with- 
out slightly  referring  to  its  several  allega- 
tions. The  Petitioners  refer  to  the  meet- 
ings held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  to 
exercise  their  equal  right  of  petitioning 
Parliament  for  the  Repeal  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which  they  considered  preju- 
dicial to  their  interests;  that  although 
several  millions  of  people  attended  those 
meetings,  and  no  breach  of  the  peace  oc- 
curred ;  that  although  those  meetings  con- 
tinued to  be  held  for  several  months,  no 
declaration  of  their  illegality  by  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Crown,  or  of  the  deter- 
mination of  Government  to  suppress  them, 
had  been  made  until  the  8th  t)f  October, 
when  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  had  been 
announced,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
Government  interfered  to  prevent  that 
meeting,  the  Petitioners  complained  of  as 
being  an  unlawful  interference  with  the 
rightsjof  the  people.  They  then  referred  to 
the  late  State  trials,  and  complained  that 
the  most  unjustifiable  means  bad  been  resort- 
ed to  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  pro- 
cure a  conviction.  They  complained  of  the 
striking  out  the  names  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  the  panel,  and  of  the  statement  of 
the  Attorney-General,thatif  the  Bill  against 
the  traversers  were  found  *'  the  would  un- 
dertake to  establish  the  existence  of  aa 
wicked  and  foul  a  conspiracy  as  ever  ex- 
isted in  this  Empire."  This  they  alleged 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  against  the 
traversers.    That  statementi  howeveri  th^ 
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Attorney-General  had  failed  to  prove. 
They  also  complained  of  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  Jury,  as  being 
partial  against  the  trairersers,  and  they 
further  declared  that  if  an  inquiry  were 
granted,  they  would  undertake  to  pro?e 
that  the  Chief  Jastice  had  invaded  the 
province  of  the  JUry,  by  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  fkct,  while  in  doing  so 
he  suppressed  every  thing  that  was  fevour- 
able  to  the  traversers— and  that  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  those  pro- 
ceedings were  calculated,  and  had  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  great  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Ireland-*'that  they  in- 
fringed the  right  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the 
right  of  meeting  to  petition  Parliament 
i— and  they  prayed  that  an  immediate 
inquiry  might  be  granted  with  a  view  of 
enabling  them  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  contained  in  the  Petition.  This 
was  not  a  mere  Petition  to  this  Housfr— 
an  ordinary  complsint  of  grievance ;  but 
a  solemn  remonstrance — a  dignified  but 
determined  protest,  in  respectful  but  not 
less  firm  language,  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land,  against  what  they  considered  the 
greatest  wrong  which  could  be  inflicted 
— the  greatest  injury  which  could  be  aimed 
at  the  liberties  of  a  country.  With  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time8,he  should 
not  now  break  through  the  regulations  of 
the  House  by  referring  to  them ;  indeed  it 
was  needless ;  they  were  present  to  every 
man's  mind.  He  trusted,  however,  he  had 
said  enough  to  justif^f  the  intention  then 
expressed,  that,  on  an  early  day,  he  would 
move  for  a  Committee  to  take  the  chames 
of  the  Petition  into  consideration.  He 
moved  that  the  Petition  be  brought  up. 
Petition  brought  up,  read,  and  laid  on 
the  Table. 

West  India  Immiohatiow.]  Mr.  Ver- 
non  Smith,  understanding  from  the  papers 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  that  in- 
quiries had  been  instituted  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Governors  of  Trinidad,  Ja- 
maica and  Guiana,  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
adviseable  to  relax  the  rule  which  prevailed 
of  only  admitting  a  proportion  of  women, 
aroountine  to  one-third,  in  any  Immigra- 
tion which  might  take  place  into  those 
Colonies ;  and  also  understanding  that 
answers  had  been  received  favourable  to 
such  relaxation  from  the  Governors  of  the 
Cotoniesi  wished  to  know  whether  the  noUe 


Lord  had  acted  upon  the  inlbcvalMNi  thuil 
obuined  ? 

Lord  Siardtff  replied,  that  in  otms. 
quence  of  eommunicatkMia  fnmi  Sicnt, 
Leone  staling  thai  great  diffictihy  h^d  i«- 
sulted  from  the  restrictioD  uUaded  to,  la 
prevailing  upon  meu  who  wen  duattoos  sf 
immigrating  to  West  India  Co!onies  to  ge 
thither,  he  had  written  to  the  Qoveneti 
of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Guiana,  to  ia- 
quire  whether,  ia  their  opinioo*  a  rdaxa- 
tion  of  the  rule  as  to  the  proporcioo  of  t«« 
men  to  be  admitted,  would  be  adviseable. 
Their  answers  had  only  beeo  rtaaived  four 
or  five  days  ago :  and,  although  ibe  papeis 
containing  them  had  been  imnediatoly  laid 
before  the  House,  no  actual  atapa  had  yet 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  infonsa- 
tion  communkmied  in  them. 

Impout  DuTtEsJ  Mr.  Ewart  rose  to 
move  the  following  iCesolutions ; — 

^  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  maiatea- 
ance  and  extension  of  the  Trade  of  this  coanuj, 
that  those  duties  be  repealed  which  press  oq 
the  raw  materials  of  maDubcture,  espedalij 
the  raw  materials  of  the  woollen  and  cottim 
trade.  That  it  is  expedient  also  Uiat  those 
Duties  be  greatly  reduced  whioh  press  od 
articles  of  interchange  in  rstuhi  Ibr  oar 
manufactures,  especially  such  aitioles  of  in- 
terchange as,  at  the  same  time,  coooeni 
the  subsistence  of  the  people;  being  (be- 
sides corn,  (which  is  the  suoject  of  superior 
and  separate  consideration)  such  articles  as 
tea,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese. 
That  it  is  expedient  that  those  Daties  also  be 
greatly  reduced  which,  by  their  amount*  ea- 
coorage  smuggling;  being  at  once  injnriow 
to  the  revenue  and  dangerous  to  the  morality 
of  the  country ;  such  as  the  Duties  on  tobacco, 
silk  goodsy  and  foreign  spirits.  That  whatever 
temporary  deficiency  of  tTevenue  l>e  caused  hj 
such  reduction,  ought,  until  the  revenue  inegaio 
its  former  amount,  to  be  sustained  by  the  pro- 
petty)  and  not  by  the  tiade  and  labour  of  tbe 
country." 

He  conceived  that  there  vrere  eaauy  ad- 
vantages attending  the  bringing  for- 
ward and  promoting  the  diecuemoa  of 
commercial  measures  of  a  general  aa* 
tare.  Public  opinion  oa  Inch  occa- 
sions cast  its  shadoir  bdhte,  aad  that 
which  an  individual  Member  of  the  House 
advocated  as  expre^ve  of  public  opwioB 
might  hereafter  become  the  euhject  of 
Parliamentary  legislatton.  It  waa  with 
that  conviction  that  he  tnooght  fenrard 
his  Motion.  He  asked  the  House  to 
consent  to  the  pfoposflion  of  vesaoriag 
duties  which  pressed  upon  the  raw  \ 
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rial  of  manafacturet.  fn  doing  to,  he 
aaked  tham  to  aanotion  a  principle  already 
introdoeed  by  the  fight  bob.  Gentleman, 
the  Pint  Lard  of  tbe  Treasiiry,  but  he 
aaked  tliem  to  carry  it  farther.  It  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  impolitio  to  tax 
the  raw  elements  of  our  manofaotures,  bat 
if  there  be  any  time  at  whieh  ft  was  most 
impolitic,  it  was  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  at 
the  same  tine  of  national  difficulty.  Our 
€M>tleQ  manufhcturers  had  to  resist  a  eom- 
petition  almost  unexampled  in  the  annals 
of  the  trade.  Whether  we  looked  to  Ame- 
rica, to  Germany,  or  to  France,  we  found 
that  oar  maoufaotoring  prosperity  was  in 
danger;  and  he  therefore  thought,  that 
even  on  that  ground  alone,  the  House  was 
bound  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  raw 
material  of  nsanufactures.  He  maintained, 
however,  that  such  a  step  was  particularly 
politic  ia  time  of  peace,  because  then 
prices  necessarily  became  low;  and,  in 
proportion  as  the  prices  of  raw  material 
lell,  the  proportion  of  datv  to  tbe  cost 
price  of  production  increased.  Low*priced 
cotton  was  also  extensifely  used,  to  the 
duties  upon  which  the  same  argument 
svould  apply.  Much  of  the  wool  also  used 
now  was  low-priced  wool,  coming  from 
the  banks  of  the  Plate.  A  similar  sort  of 
wool  wts  also  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  as  such  commodities  came 
to  be  more  generally  in  use,  the  duty 
qpoo  them  wiui  more  severely  fell  than 
when  it  fell  upon  the  high-prie(Bd  German 
wool,  Tbe  copsequeocc  wa9»  that  the 
voqIs  of  South  America  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  renerally  exported,  to  be 
manufactured  in  other  countries,  and  thus 
to  enrich  foreign  manufacturers.  He  con- 
ceived, then,  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
calling  upon  them  to  repeal  the  duties 
aiOfecting  the  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
tures. This  was  the  first  part  of  hia  pro- 
position, and  he  maintaioed»  that  by  tbe 
repeal  of  those  duties,  they  would  add  to 
the  empbyment  of  the  people.  Hq  wished, 
too,  to  increase  their  means  of  auhaiatenoe, 
and  with  this  view  he  called  npon  the 
House  to  extend  our  commerce  in  tea, 
aogar,  and  coffee,  and  also  in  bacon, 
cheeaCy  and  butter.  These  might  be 
called  tho  boa^ohold  articles  of  oommerce 
and  thev  were  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  importances  to  the  poor.  America 
Bad  abstained  from  levying  duties  on  tbe 
articles  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  he  asked 
the  House  to  foUow  the  example  thus  set 
to  It.    Bat,  besides,  mt  were  now  anti- 


cipating an  extension  in  our  trade  with 
China ;  but  no  such  anticipations  could  be 
reahsed  if  they  did  not  enable  the  Chineie 
togifc  us  something  in  retorn  for  oar  ma« 
nufactures.  We  most,  if  we  increased  the 
sale  of  our  manufactures  ia  China,  take 
an  increased  quantity  of  some  article  ia 
return  from  them,  and  that  article  mast 
be  tea.  The  consamption  of  tea  in  this 
country  had  remarkably  increased  of  lata 
years,  and  so  had  that  of  coffee  and  su|ar« 
These  articles  had  become  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  people  than  they  had  ever 
been,  for  they  had  acquired  those  habits 
of  temperance  which  were  so  honourable 
to  them,  but  so  unknown  to  their  fore« 
fathers.  Taking  the  whole  amount  of  tea 
consumed  in  this  country  at  40,000,000lbs., 
about  32,000,0001bs.  consisted  of  that  sort 
oalled  Congou,  which  wasprincipsUy  con* 
aumed  by  the  poorer  classes,  and,  there* 
fore,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor.  The  present  doty 
was  2i.  Id,  per  lb.  upon  tea  of  all  sorts,^ 
and  of  course  it  pressed  with  greater  seve* 
rity  upon  the  more  coarse  than  upon  the 
liner  qualities  of  tea  consumed  by  llie  rich. 
When  the  tea  duties  were  altered,  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Chinese  trade,  a  dis-i 
criminating  rate  of  duty,  favourable  to  the 
import  of  the  teas  consumed  by  the  poor, 
was  attempted  to  be  introduced.  It  was 
proposed  to  divide  the  classes  of  tea  im- 
ported into  three  sorts,  to  be  charged  re- 
spectively with  2f.,  \g.  6d.,  and  Is.  per  lb. 
of  duty.  Great  difficulty  was  anticipated, 
howefor,  in  judging  of  the  qualities  of  tbe 
leas ;  and  at  length  an  uniform  duty  was 
suggested,  and  which  was  the  parent  of 
the  present  duty  of  Ss.  Id.  Now,  whether 
we  looked  to  the  prospects  of  our  trade 
in  China>  or  to  the  interests  of  our  own 
poor,  a  reduction  In  the  tea  duties  ap« 
peered  equally  just  and  politic.  When 
the  duties  on  tea  were  reduced  in  1768, 
the  consumption  was  doubled.  In  1784, 
the  duly  was  Is.,  or  about  67  per  cent. 
Mr.  Pitt  reduced  that  duty,  and  the 
consumption  rose  immediately  from 
5»000,0001bs.to  10,000,000lbs.,  and  in  two 
years  from  5,000,000lbs.  to  17,000,000lbs. 
By  reducing  the  present  duties  on  tea, 
they  would  be  enabling  the  poor  to  ose  not 
only  a  cheaper  but  a  purer  beverage.  He 
would  only  allude  slightly  to  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties,  bnt  he  would  main- 
tain  that  these  duties  were  most  oppres- 
sively felt  by  the  poor  consumers,  and  on 
looking  oter  the  aonuil  circulara  printe4 
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with  respect  to  the  trade,  he  found  ac- 
couots  of  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  imparities  miied  up  with  the  sugar. 
The  lowest-priced  sugars  contained  nearly 
10  per  cent,  adulterated  matter.  With  re- 
spect to  coffee  it  was  well  known  that  the 
consumption  had  greatly  increased.  In 
1811  there  was  only  one  coffee-house  in 
London — that  was  to  say«  one  establish- 
ment devoted  to  the  sale  of  that  beverage 
only  —  while  at  present  the  number 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000.  It  was 
well  known  that  in  1801  the  duty  on 
coffee  was  a  very  high  one,  amounting  to 
Is.  6d,  per  lb.  The  consumption,  then, 
in  this  country  did  not  exceed  one  pound 
per  head  for  all  the  population.  In  1 8 1 1  the 
duty  was  lowered  to  Is.,  and  the  consump- 
tion increased  to  five  pounds  per  head.  As 
long  as  the  duty  remained  at  Is.,  the  con- 
sumption was  stationary;  but  when  the 
former  was  reduced  to  6d.  per  lb.,  he  need 
not  remind  the  House  how  rapidly  the  lat- 
ter increased.  The  case  of  coffee  was,  in- 
deed, a  remarkable  instance  of  the  equality 
preserved  between  the  reduction  of  duty 
and  the  increase  of  consumption.  The 
consumption  was  always  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  duty.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  had,  indeed,  reduced  in  some 
degree,  the  duty  upon  coffee  in  his  Tariff; 
but  although  he  reduced  it  in  amount,  he 
had  not  done  so  in  proportion.  In  fact, 
the  position  of  foreign  coffee  was  rendered 
more  unfavourable  than  before.  Now,  he 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  duties  upon  tea, 
sugar,  and  coffee.  He  might  be  blamed 
for  introducing  so  many  articles  into  one 
proposition  ;  but  he  believed,  that  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  one  of  them, 
the  effect  of  any  reduction  of  duty  on 
another,  would  be  fully  made  up  to  the 
Revenue.  He  had  asked  them  to  remove 
the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  ma* 
nufactures — to  lower  the  duties  upon 
articles  of  subsistence;  and  he  now  asked 
them  to  turn  their  attention  to  those  du- 
ties which  had  always  been  held  as  incen- 
tives to  smuggling.  Not  a  day  passed  but 
some  poor  seaman  was  dragged  up  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  charge  of  having  contra- 
band tobacco  in  his  possession.  To  put 
the  trade  upon  something  like  a  fair 
footing  in  the  article  of  brandy,  the  duty 
ought  to  be  reduced  one-half.  That  this 
was  the  most  expedient  course,  was  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  in  former  cases,  where 
the  duties  were  reduced,  the  Revenue  in- 
f  reased.  Chemist^  was  made  subvervient 


to  smuggling ;  and  brandy  was  hiiiodiKed 
in  considerable  quantities,  in  the  shape  of 
naphtha.  It  would  be  a  great  adraotage  to 
this  country  if  brandy  was  iotrodnced  in 
a    larger   quantity,    for    it   was    wanted 
for  many  pharmaceutical  purposes.     Mr. 
Huskisson  reduced  the  duty  oo   silk  30 
per  cent.od  valorem;  but  this   was  too 
high  by  half.     He  came  now  to    the  ar- 
ticles of  butter  and  cheese.     On  the  oae 
there  was  a  duty  of  20«.  per  cwC,  and  oo 
the  other  one  of  10s.  6d.     He  conld   not 
understand,  when  the  right  hoo.    Gen- 
tleman   (Sir  Robert  Peel)   redaced   the 
duties  on  salt  provisions,  why  he  omitted 
those  two  most  important  articles  to  the 
poor.     He  was  afraid  it  was  becaase  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  found  the  cheese 
interest  too  strong  to  contend  against. 
The  indirect  taxation  which  pressed  so 
much  on  industry,  was  owing  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of   the   landed  interest.    Sir    R. 
Walpole  gave  the  sanction  of  his  authority 
to  this  principle ;  but  in  the  conclading 
years  of  his  Administration,  he  acted  on 
the  views  so  long  maintained  by  the  pre- 
sent Opposition. 

House  counted  out,  and  Adjouroed  at 
seven  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  March  22,  1844. 

MmiTTBS.]  B11J4B.  PubUe.— Received  the  Boi/alAMMeuL^ 
ConBottdafied  Fund ;  ^  per  Cent  AnnuttieB;  3^  pcrOeaL 
AmiutticB  (1818)1  Gtauntaig  TiBniMtlaiis ;  Ta 
Sdioob  (Irdand). 
Prttwte.— !•  BlyUuwood  Estate  (CainpbeU%);  ( 
gian,  Hatak,  and  llanouk  Natiualiatian  i  lUmtty  la- 
damre;  Buiy  (Huntmgdan)  Indoaurai  Liverpool  Nev 
Gai  and  Coke  Company;    Birmiqgbam  Canal  NaT^ga- 

tiOQ. 

S^  Ribblc  Navigatton. 

3*-    and  passed  :-«paztaU't  NatttiaHatiaD ;    Vmmndgt 

NaturaUiation. 
PxTiTioRa  PRmanvBD.  By  the  Duke  of  Ridimoiid.  from 
Jtuticei  of  Rou  and  Cramazty  Shim,  againat  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  —  By  the  Duke  of  Riehmood,  and  Lori 
Prudhoe>  ttom  Brockdish,  and  eeveral  other  places,  tat 
Protection  to  Agticultuial  Interest ->  From  Clogy  of 
Evesham,  against  Union  of  Sees  of  St  Asaph  and  Bn- 
gor.>-From  Debtm  in  Coventry  and  WoKcalcr  OaoL  in 
fiivour  of  Creditors  and  DebtonBilL— From  Uanroowdry. 
and  S  other  places,  fat  the  Establishment  of  Loeal  Coam. 
—From  MinistecB  and  Elders  of  the  Presbytsry  at  Ber- 
wick and  Stafford,  against  Uie  Dissenters'  Chapda  BilL— . 
From  Inhabitants  of  Bermondsey,  oomi^aining  of  the 
Lambeth  Water  Works  Company.— By  Laid  Lillfasi, 
fhnn  Silk  Hand  Loom  Wjoaversof  Leigh,  and  plnoes  ad- 
jacent, for  Inquiry  into  certain  Grievances,  and  fat  RelkH 
—By  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde.  fhnn  InhaUtanls  of 
Clare,  County  of  Digby,  Province  of  Nova  Soolia,  hi  ft- 
vour  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  (Ireland).— By  the  Duke 
of  Ridunond  ftom  Peculiar  of  HaicAeld,  for  Exonptiaa 
ttma.  EcdesiasticBl  Courts  Bill. 

Corn  Laws.]    The  Earl  of  Badnar 
wfti  c^nzious  to  notice  a  charge  which  bad 
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been  thrown  out  against  the  manner  in 
which  a  petition  that  he  had  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  from  the  County  of 
Somerset,  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  had 
been  carried.  It  was  said  that  persons 
bad  been  sent,  at  the  expense  of  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League,  from  Taunton  to  Bridge- 
water,  by  whose  means  the  petition  had 
been  carried,  although  the  meeting  had 
been  summoned  for  a  very  dififereut  object. 
It  was  true  that  many  persons  friendly  to 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  League 
were  present,  but  they  were  not  sent  there 
in  the  manner  alleged.  At  the  time  of 
presenting  the  petition  to  which  he  alluded, 
he  had  adverted  to  some  observations 
made  by  a  noble  Lord,  with  reference  to 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  at  a  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Corn  Laws,  held  at  York. 
Il  had  been  supposed  that  he  alluded,  on 
that  occasion,  to  Lord  Feversham,  as  the 
speaker.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
fact.  He  referred  to  observations  made 
by  the  Earl  of  Hare  wood. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought  that 
from  what  the  noble  Earl  himself  said,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  a  great  number  of 
persons  were  at  the  meeting  who  would 
not  have  been  present  if  some  extraordi- 
nary influence  had  not  been  used.  The 
noble  Earl  did  not  deny  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  were 
present,and  it  was  admitted,  that  by  waiting 
till  the  meeting  grew  thinner,  they  carried 
their  point.  He  believed  that  they  con* 
sidered  this  a  great  triumph,  and  he  fan- 
cied that  most  of  their  triumphs  were 
achieved  in  the  same  way.  He  was  glad 
to  find  that  they  were  angry,  because  they 
DOW  discovered  that  the  farmers  had  come 
to  a  determination  to  oppose  their  ma- 
chinations, and  support  the  existing  Corn 
Laws. 

The  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  hoped  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  make  one  observa- 
tion, as  a  relation  of  his  own  (the  Earl  of 
Harewood)  had  been  alluded  to  by  the 
Noble  Earl.  His  noble  relation  had  cer- 
tainly made  a  speech  at  the  York  meeting 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League,  which  speech  contained  the 
statement,  that  a  farmer  who  had  spoken 
against  the  Corn-Law  League,  had  had 
his  stacks  set  on  fire  the  following  night ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  noble  Earl,  that 
what  his  noble  relation  stated  on  that 
occasion,  he  stated  as  a  fact  that  had 
appeared  in  a  newspaper. 

The  £ari  of  Rudnor  laidi  tbst  oo  read- 


ing the  statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl, 
as  given  in  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  in  which 
paper  some  commentaries  appeared  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  expressions  used  by  the 
noble  Earl,  he  wrote  to  the  noble  Earl  to 
ascertain  whether  the  statement  was  accu- 
rate, and  he  received  a  note  from  him 
signifying  that  the  report  in  the  Leeds 
Mercury  of  what  he  had  said  was  correct. 
Now  there  was  a  direct  accusation  made 
in  those  expressions,  against  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  League,  intimating  that  their 
proceedings  led  to  incendiarism. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  could  not  avoid  re- 
marking that  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League 
attacked  the  Aristocracy,  not  in  measured 
language,  but  with  considerable  bitterness 
of  expression,  and  he  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  that  persons  who  thus  acted, 
should  be  so  thin-skinned  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  bear  strong  language 
when  applied  to  themselves.  It  appeared 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  made  a  state- 
ment, at  the  York  meeting,  that  a  farmer, 
who  had  spoken  against  the  Anti«Corn- 
Law  League,  had  had  his  corn-stacks 
burnt  the  following  night,  and  this  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  could  not  endure. 
If  that  party  used  strong  language,  they 
must  expect  strong  language  being  applied 
to  them  in  retaliation. 

Other  petitions  being  presented  on  the 
subject  of  the  Com  Laws, 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  rose,  and  begged 
to  offer  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  a  short  time 
ago,  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
who  expressed  his  surprise  that  persons 
who  had  themselves  made  attacks,  should 
be  so  thin-skinned  that  they  could  not 
bear  to  be  attacked  in  their  turn.  If  the 
Corn-Law  League  had  sinned,  they  had 
not  been  without  imitators ;  but  he  (Lord 
Radnor)  was  not  aware  that  the  Anti- 
Corn- Law  League  had  been  guilty  of 
making  such  attacks  as  those  alluded  to. 
The  nobletEarl  said,  that  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Harewood)  had  stated  a  fact,  but 
be  denied  that  it  was  calculated  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  had  incited  parties  to  incendiarism. 
Now  he  (the  Earl  of  Radnor)  had,  as  he 
had  before  said,  called  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  the  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper in  which  the  meeting  was  reported, 
and  the  noble  Earl  admitted  that  it  was 
correct.  With  regard  to  the  Anti-Cora-> 
Law  League  not  being  able  to  bear  remarks 
on  their  proceediogs,  he  begged  to  i emind 
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iioUe  Lofdt  ihftt  Chii  wm  not  the  only 
langnafe  of  iho  kind  that  had  been  used 
lovardi  them.  Amoog  other  thingt  nid 
of  them,  a  Qentknan  who  for  maoy  yeara 
bad  ropreaented  theGooaty  of  linoolByfaid 
that  if  the  AatUGom^Law  Leagve  caoM 
iato  Lincoln  again,  it  was  lilcely  they  would 
be  thrown  Ofer  the  bridge  into  the  river. 

The  Duke  of  Bwrn^ieuck  obflerred,  that 
the  Earl  of  Hacewood  admitted  that  the 
newapaper  report  of  what  he  had  laid  wat 
oorrect,  but  hedkl  not  admit  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  in  a  newspaper  article ;  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  impute,  nor  did  he 
intend  to  impnte  to  the  League,  that  they 
ineited  to  toeeodiariam. 

The  Earl  of  RaAmr  said  that  the  woids 
of  the  noble  Earl  were—'*  There  are  other 
view*  in  the  Anti*Com*Law  League  agita< 
tioo,  than  those  which  meet  the  eye  of 
the  public.  What  happened  to  a  farmer 
the  other  day  in  Linoolnshire,  or  Norfolk, 
I  forget  whieh  t  He  attended  a  BMetiag, 
and  openly  stated  bia  opinions  against  tbs 
Anti-GorQ«Ljiw  Lsagne.  His  ataeka  jmd 
hie  oops  were  burnt  that  night/*  If  that 
did  not  mean  an  jnierenoe  that  the  League 
incited  tn  inocndiarisn,  be  did  not  know 
what  it  BieanL 

Lord  Wkamcl^^  aaid,  npon  the  faee 
of  the  noble  Earl's  own  report  of  the 
words  used,  there  was  no  such  charge. 
Two  separate  facta  mere  atafced. 

Tbe^lori2adner««  Yes;  but  the  one 
feUowe  immediately  on  the  other. 

Lord  Bemtmomi  said,  be  was  present  at 
the  time  the  noble  Earl  made  the  speech, 
and  he  coohl  diatioctly  eUte,  that  no  idea 
wne  railed,  among  those  on  the  i^atform, 
of  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Earl  to  make  anch  a  chaige  agaiost  the 
League.  Tbe  noble  Earl  alinded  to  the 
Tioient  language  uasd  at  the  League  meet- 
ings, and  to  the  ha  of  the  etacks  being 
buret,  but  be  never  unplied  that  there  was 
any  intentmn  on  tbe  part  of  the  League 
to  incke  incendiarism. 

The  Marquisof  j¥ermen6y  said,  he  was 
neither  an  Anli*Corn»Law  Leaguer,  nor 
an  antipuntiy  but  he  must  expram  his 
regret  that  n  noble  Eari,not  eo  aecustomed 
to  publie  spnaking  ns  the  «M>ble  Lord 
(BeaomoDt)  was,  sbonU  have  stated  two 
lacu  in  each  close  sneeession,  as  lo  lead 
to  the  infeeenGs  imputed  lo  him. 

The  Duke  of  Rickmumi  entertained  no 
doubt  whatever,  tbat  Lord  Harewood  wia 
not  aware  that  the  Hnoae  of  Loeds  was  to 
basnadeaoevitof  npppd,  to 


speech  that  he  had  made  in  the  City  ef 
York.  He  (the  Duke  of  RiehoMMKi)  iMipcd 
that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Radnor)  i 
recommend  tbe  Anti-Gom-Law 
be  more  guarded  in  their  expn 
they  had  hitherto  been.  His  nobie  Friend 
had  stated  that  an  hon.  Gentlemam  nt 
Lincoln  had  recommended  that  if  noy  of 
the  Anti*Com«Law  League  abonld  appwr 
in  that  City,  that  they  shonld  be  thixHun 
over  the  bridge ;  now,  if  the  boo.  Gentle- 
man to  whom  allusKHi  had  been  than  aaade* 
had  said  so,  all  that  be  (tbe  Doke  oi 
Richmond)  could  say  was,  that  he  uroold 
raoommeod  them  not  to  go. 

Hakdloom  Wbavbbs.]     LmA  U^pbrd 
lose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  pneent  a  Pati- 
tkm  from  5,000  inhabitants  of  Leigh,  im 
Lancashire,  prajring  for  a  Committee  etf" 
Inquiry  into  Uie  condition  of  the  HnodlooHi 
Weaven.    The  poble  Lord  statad^  that  the 
statements  of  the  Petitioners  lelatad  diieify 
to  low  wages,  uojust  ahatemenrs,  and  the 
went  of  employment.    Thej  eomplaiiied 
also  that  the  Arbitration  Act  was  not  pao* 
perly  carried  out*    The  noUo  hoA  nenil  e 
number  of  papers  for  the  purpuse  of  ahouv- 
ing  that  tbe  Silk  Weavers  w«e  aolsMt  to 
uiljnst  ahateineots  of  wages,  and  Ant  tbe 
laW|  as  St  present  esisting*  was  not  apfi- 
cjent  to  protect  tbe  workBien-^uatioe  be- 
ing oeitber  so  speedy  nor  so  ecengmiiral  aa 
it  ought  to  be.  Thepetitionersyheobsnrved, 
came  befpre  their  Lerdsbips  with  a  aiat^ 
ment  of  grievanQes,  which,  looking  to  the 
coQditba  of  tbe  manufacturing  distri<:ta,  to 
tbe  state  of  the  markets  in  tl^  diBtriots» 
and  to  other   circumstanoesy   would,   be 
thoughts  ju9tif7  the  Govemmeut  in  bold' 
ing  out  son^e  indication,  however  slight,  of 
an  intention  to  take  their  case  into  consider- 
ation, with  a  view  to  remedy  those  griev* 
ances.    As  he  understood  the  pohle  Earl 
opposite  intended  to  make  a  statement  in 
reference  to  the  petition^   he  would  not 
move  for  a  Committee.    He  would  oulj 
assure  the  noble  Earl  be  had  every  resson 
to  believe  that  the  allegations  of  die  peti- 
tioners could  be  distinctly  proved.     The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  presenting  ^ 
Petition,  in  which  the  petitioners  prayed 
for  some  legislative  enactments  fo  protect 
them  from  the  unjust  encroachments  ef 
unprincipled  masters,  for  the  estabbshaMut 
of  a  hosird  of  trade,  eomposed  of  masten 
and  werkuMM,  and  lor  a  Committw  to  in- 
quire into  the  system  ef  eraei  and  unjuit 
abatements  of  whidi  they  eowplained. 

Hie  Ead  of  DaUmtk  im  ijauiH^ 
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noble  Lord  did  not  intend  to  move  for  a 
Coomitleei  as  he  (Lord  Dalhoune)  thould 
luiTe  felt  it  an  ungracious  task  to  attempt  to 
petmiade  their  Loidships  from  granting  it 
as  it  would  have  been  his  duty  to  do* 
But  the  case  of  the  Handloom  Silk  Weavers 
had  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry before  Committees  of  both  Houses, 
and  more  particularly  by  a  Commission 
whose  Ubours  extenaed  over  three  years, 
their  distress  was  so  well  known,  and  the 
result  of  thoss  inquiries  had  proved  so 
dearly  that  the  remedies  which  the  parties 
themselves  had  looked  for  were  beyond  the 
leadi  of  l^slative  power,  that  to  attempt 
now  to  renew  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee would  only  excite  and  encourage 
bopes  which,  ending,  as  they  inevitably  and 
unfortunately  must,  in  disappointment, 
would  only  ^gravate  the  distress  and  in- 
crease the  diffiiralties  which  the  Handloom 
Weaver  were  from  time  to  time  unhappily 
involtvd  fau  The  noble  Lord  did  not 
enier  into  any  general  statement  of  their 
case,  but  restricted  himsdf  to  the  point,  as 
stated  by  the  petitioners  in  their  memorial, 
of  those  abatements  of  wages  which  they 
aUiqged  to  ba  linjnstiy  made  by  masten  in 
the  oppfessive  enrcne  of  their  power  ;  and 
he  was  not  iocHned  to  dispute  any  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  noble  Lord  on  that 
poiak  He  belaeted  thsi  documents  at 
present  on  their  Lordships'  Table  would 
ailbrd  sullident  proof  of  the  partial  ex- 
istSBCe  of  such  a  system ;  and  show,  that 
althourii  a  great  aamber  of  manufaeturen 
were  nee  horn  any  charge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, yet  that  there  were  some  who  did 
take  advantm  of  the  necessities  of  the 
workmen,  and  deduct  an  undue  proportion 
of  their  wages.  The  matter  was  one  which 
had  already  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  been  for  some  time  under 
^bm  oonaiderBtion ;  bnt,  as  the  House 
must  be  aware,  !t  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  extreme  caution  in  a  law  which  af- 
fected a  trade  scattered  over  the  countrjr  as 
this  wa%  and  governed  by  regolatioDS 
whieh  were  as  varkms  as  the  kcslities 
theosdfes.  It  was  neoessiry  gravely  to 
osMsider  all  llie  evidenos  that  had  ben 
collected  upon  iSkt  subject  before  diey  oouM 
venture  to  make  alterations  in  the  law,' 
iiowever  plausible  they  might  be,  so  thatio 
remofing  the  grievances  in  one  locality  they ' 
might  not  mSas  the  matter  worse  in  ano- , 
ther.  He  would  give  no  positive  pledge, 
for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  to  amend  that ; 
Clause  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  adverted  but  he  could  assure  the 


noble  Lord  that  the  question  would  be  con- 
sidered without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the 
sincereit  desire  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  remedy  such  imptrfiKtbns 
as  might  be  found  in  that  Act.  If  after  a 
deliberate  condderation  of  the  whole  case 
it  riiould  be  found  that  the  difficulties  were 
such  as  to  render  anv  attempt  at  alteratfon 
uttdesiraUe^  his  noble  Friend  would^  of 
oourse,  have  notice  to  that  efict*  and  it 
would  then  be  open  to  htm  to  renew  his 
Motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiiy « or  adopt 
sudi  other  course  as  he  mi^t  think  best 

Lord  lilford  thanked  the  noUe  Earl  for 
his  assurance  that  the  question  would  be 
anxiously  considered,  particularly  m  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  the  eri^rance  of 
abatement  of  wages  in  the  £strict  from 
which  the  PetitkMi  emanated. 

The  Earl  of  DttUixmM  wished  to  be 
perfectly  accurate  in  his  statement.  He 
admitt^  the  existence  of  the  crsevaaoe  of 
abatement  of  wages';  but  he  did  not  say 
that  it  existed  in  the  particular  place  al- 
luded to,  because  the  inquiry  had  not 
been  carried  into  that  particular  place. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUS£  OF  COMMON^ 
Friday,  McTtk'n,\%U. 

ttixun8.j    Bills.     PvUke^^-Btporud^^VaOteamlLtji  in- 

teroatknial  Copyright 
Pihmli.   1-  rmtonf  Turn  HiH^iw  Mil  lin|to wmil  i 

CtekMweU  lovitnwMBti  I)o«iifK  L«4r  Vi«nith  »•- 
tunUiatiop?  North  Wola  lUiicnl  fUUwsy ;  Nea  Fidi- 
iRiHI  ItewnitSBury  ntBtcct  SocKtyi  Wmvbt  wwn^itf 


9*-  OoitnTs  Statnte  Labour;  Entcn  tTnkm  lunwiy  I 
WswnMlo  sBd  OtffhtBtflti  JFwMlkMi  AiilivAy  and^PjvB 
art4s»t  PBBtop  aa*awrtii  ShMSi  fjathmgi  PliiihiiiBh, 
Ldth.  aoA  OnotOB  Railvnty  i  South  BHtsn  Bailfqqr  ^ 
Monkknd  niilwayt  (No.  t). 


say  Indoturet  Buiy  lodonawi  Lkeipool  New  Qm 
and  Coke, 

PntnOM   PKHfeMMBb      ViRMA   CKy  4C  IMbllB  StMA 

Packet  GonpHiy,  seipectiqs  KaUaoad  Coarffankifc— fly 
Colonel  G.  Lai^gtoo.  ftom  DebCon  i&  Wiltoo,  aaS  hf 
tbeonnt  Rowidk*  ftom  Oinliaiii  -Gadl,  againtt  Iha  Lmv 
«r  Banknvtw  aiA  InK^vwr«*-«7  Ifr*  G.  fioo^  ava 
Siidkuiy  Uakm,  nd  hf  ^r,  S.  CMwto4»  Hwi  Bnrtirlrtm 
%ainat  the  Poor  Law  Amcndmant  Act  —  By  Lord  F. 
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tar,  and  by  Hr.  T.  Duaapmbe.  fton  Ftai4iaiy«  aoA 
WegtiidniCaE«  ftn  Haduettoti  of  Duty  on  Tobaoeo«»B|y 
Mte.  nsaoun^  teati  J«ui  iM»g»,9KtaH^  aal  ky  Stt. 
Ovky»  anon  TiaAuM^  «gaiaBt  tfniak  aT  Vaaa  of  ^ 
Aiaph  and  Bangar.— By  Mr.  Vapaulay,  ftom  Edinbuigh* 
fcr  AboUAing  ReBglov  Teals  ta  IMyecdtiai  (SeaOana). 
-«y  Vr. fliopa  falairtiaa,  fkiailhe »BaaiylBi|  af  «■»- 

Mai,  Ibr  AaMlioBafkig  the  Coadiaon^jr  6d Uiiaakia 

(Scotknid).^By  Mr.  RaaUdgh,  ftom  J.  H.  Nankwffl,  ftnr 
nclbnn  In  Vedtel  VMterion.  -i-  By  Mr.  T. 
ftoa  NwMiaiii  i^nn-«V»»  la^tnur^rVil 
lBg««-Oy Sir  a.  W. Mraif  AoM  WaMn^ inltagw 
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flC  lfnBid|MllldtanB(Inlnd)«-BylCr.  llMnlty.  fkon 
EdialMi|b»  aad  Dunbir,  againit  tbe  Prinu  (Sootknd) 
BilL— By  Mr.  P.  Borthwkk,  from  Marylebone.  and  from 
WUUtm  Rotetti,  tat  laciuby  inlo  the  Wotktaig  of  the 
Aaatomjr  Aet^-By  Mr.  O'Comieil,  from  Ncwftmndkuid, 
flfriMt  Coerdre  MeHuni  for  Iidand.  —By  Mr.  0*000- 
ndl,  from  LiTerpool,  and  ee^cxal  other  plaoei,  in  flivour 
of  tbe  Repeal  of  the  Unkm  with  Intend.  —  By  Lord  O. 
Oemeieett  from  Mcsdienli  end  otlien*  leiiwctlm  Ganiege 
of  Goods  by  RaUwayib— Flom  VUm,  complaintaig  of  the 
OmiMloa  of  Roman  CathoUa  from  the  State  Trial  Jury 
(Itetand).  —  By  Mr.  O'Conndl,  from  tbe  Loyal  NatSonal 
Repeal  AaosiatiCB,  Uk  Inquiry  taito  tbe  late  State  Trial 
(Ireland)^— By  Mr.  WiUiama  Wynn,  from  Uangwrig,  for 
Exemptinf  Ume  tiled  at  Manure  from  Toll«— By  Via- 
eottttt  Uowidc»  from  Coal  Ownerst  for  Repeal  of  Export 
Duty  on  Coab  from  Warknoith  Haitottr<— By  Sir  R. 
IngUg,  ftam  Mcmben  of  the  Bath  Church  of  EQgland 
Lay  AModation,  agafaiit  tbe  AboUtion  of  Church  RatM. 
—By  Mr.  Cowper«  from  J.  M.  Moi|an,  for  Appropriating 
WaiteLandUDtbebentfltof  tfaeWortdli^Clawee,  By 
Mr.  CrBHweD,  from  Rothbuiy,  FeUoo,  and  Shilbottlef 
againit  any  AHcntfon  in  tbe  Com  Lawa^-By  Mr.  S. 
Cnawftfd.  ftvan  Biaintree,  for  Wifbhoiding  tbe  Suppiiee. 
—By  Sir  J.  EMthope,  and  Mr.  W.  Patten,  from  Leioei> 
ter,  and  Prerton,  i«afaiet  fjmith^  tbe  Hours  of  Labour 
to  Ten  Hours  tai  FaetorieB.  —By  Lord  Aahky,  and  Mr. 
Fietdsn,  from  97  places,  in  fovour  of  Limiting  tbe  Hours 
of  Labour  to  Ten  Houia  in  Faetoclei; 

Wrecks  of  the  Nebbudda  and 
Ann.]  Dr.  Bowring  wished  to  inquire 
of  tbe  right  hoo.  Baronet  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  whether  any  reply  had 
been  received  from  the  Government  of 
Pekin  in  answer  to  the  application  made 
for  the  punishment  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Island  of  Formosa  who  ordered  the 
murder  of  the  crews  of  the  Nerbudda  and 
Ann? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  two  vessels 
bad  been  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  For- 
mosBy  and  that  after  the  sailors  had  de- 
fended themselves  for  a  time,  they  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  subjected  to  great 
privations,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death, 
— whether  by  the  Chinese  authorities  or 
not  he  did  not  know.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tioger  made  a  representation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  China  on  the  subject,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  Chinese  Government  view- 
ed the  unfortunate  transaction  with  great 
regret,  and  had  ordered  that  punishment 
should  be  inflicted  on  the  parties  who 
sanctioned  the  murder.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  statement  made  on  the  subject  was 
satisfactory.  The  declaration  of  the  Em- 
peror was  one  quite  becoming  [the  ruler  of 
a  great  country.  The  Proclamation  was 
inserted  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  in 
the  Pekin  Oazette^  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
spoke  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  He 
stated,  that  he  had  seen  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  the  decree  of  the  Chinese  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  the  British 
subjects  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to 
death  in  the  Island  of  Formosai  and  was 


sure  that  the  proof  of  a  aenae  of  jvsUee 
which  it  displayed  would  be  highlj  satis- 
factory to  his  Government.  He  had  seen 
a  translation  of  the  Proclaraatiooy  and  be 
thought  that  a  stronger  desire  to  do  jastioe 
had  never  been  shown  in  a  civilised  state.  I 
The  Emperor  stated  in  the  ProclaBBation 

"  That  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  Chi- 
nese authoritiei  of  Formosa,  who  represeoted 
that  the  Island  had  been  invaded  by  the  British 
crews  with  arms  io  their  hands,  and  that  they 
were  taken  and  had  suffered  as  prisooers  of 
war.  He  had  ordered  the  Govcroor-Oeoeral 
of  the  district  to  institute  an  inquiiy,  and  ia 
tbe  result  of  finding  that  the  officers  bad  de- 
ceived him  and  faUified  their  statements,  be 
had  ordered  all  those  who  by  their  false  lepr^ 
sentatioos  had  obtained  a  promotion  of  rank 
to  be  degraded  from  it  and  handed  over  to  tlie 
board  of  punishment*' 

The  Emperor  went  on  to  say, 

^  We  cherish  the  Chinese  and  foreigners 
with  equal  beneficence,  and  will  not  allow 
those  who  have  become  amenable  to  panisb- 
aent  to  escape  because  they  are  accased  by 
foreigners.  It  is  our  desire  to  act  with  strict 
justice  and  impartiality." 

The  culprits  had  been  disgraced  after 
having  been  convicted  by  the  regular  au- 
thorities ;  and  the  tone  of  the  Proclama- 
tion indicated  a  sincere  intention  to  liaci- 
litate  intercourse  with  civilized  nations. 

iKCBKDiiinT  FiR£8.]  Coloncl  Fox 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  if  he  could  state  any 
steps  which  might  have  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  numerous  fires 
that  had  occurred  in  Suflfblk  r  The  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions  in  that  County 
had  lately,  in  addressing  the  Grand  Jory 
said, 

^'  It  might  be  asked  why  the  rural  police 
had  not  prevented  these  crimes ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  suppose,  that  if  the  rural  police 
were  even  more  numerously  distributed  than 
they  were,  they  would  be  enabled  to  prevent 
such  offences ;  nay,  even  if  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  police  were  sent  down  to  Suffolk 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  security  against 
those  outrages;  unless,  indeed,  a  policeman 
stood  sentry  in  every  homestead  all  night.'' 

Sir  /•  Gr€Lham  deeply  regretted  that  so 
many  fires  had  recently  taken  place  ia 
Suffolk;  and,  unhappily,  of  such  offences 
it  was  too  difficult  to  detect  the  perpetra- 
tors. He  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  send 
down  assistance  from  the  Metropolitan 
Force,  but  as  yet  no  detection  had  takea 
place. 
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Lord  Heimiher  only  the  other  night  had 
been  called  up  to  witness  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration within  a  few  gunshots  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  sleeping. 
The  Magistrates  and  the  Police  had  adopt* 
ed  every  means  of  detection,  though 
hitherto,  unhappily,  unsuccessfully.  They 
had,  of  course,  communicated  with  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  from  him  had  re- 
ceived every  assistance.  He,  himself, 
should  continue  to  afford  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  he  had  already  done,  all 
the  information  in  his  power  on  this  pain- 
ful subject. 

The  A&mt.]  Mr.  Gill  rose  pursuant 
to  notice, 

**  With  a  view  to  obviate  an  erroneons  im- 
pression produced  by  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  at  War  on  the  12th  instant,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  detention  of 
Captain  Brewster,  of  tlie  76th  Regiment,  under 
arrest  for  eight  months,  without  any  charge 
being  made  against  him ;  and  to  ask  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  communicate  to  the  House  the  order  from 
the  Horse-Goards  for  that  officer's  release  and 
admonition." 

It  would  be  remembered  that  about 
ten  days  ago,  in  reply  to  a  question  in 
reference  to  the  detention  of  two  offi- 
cers. Captain  Brewster  and  another,  of 
the  seventy-sixth  regiment,  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  (Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge)  stated  that  the  cause  of  that 
detention  was,  that  a  junior  officer  had 
challenged  a  senior  officer,  and  that  the 
senior  officer,  having  accepted  that  chal- 
lenge, had  committed  an  offence,  and 
had  been  consequently  arrested.  The 
right  bon.  and  gallant*  Officer  was  also 
reported  to  have  stated,  that  as  both  offi- 
cers had  violated  their  duty  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable manner,  the  Commander-in-chief 
had  punished  them  by  an  arrest  at  large ; 
but  that  the  Commander-in-chief  bearing 
in  mind  the  long  period  they  bad  been 
under  arrest,  intended  to  release  them 
after  a  suitable  admonition.  Now,  what 
he  was  anxious  to  show  was,  that  that 
statement,  so  far  as  it  referred  to 
Captain  Brewster,  was  incorrect.  He 
need  not  say  that  be  was  sure  the  in- 
accuracy did  not  attach  to  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer  whom  everybody 
in  that  House,  and  out  of  it,  knew  to  be 
incapable  of  stating  anything  but  what  he 
believed  to  be  fully  borne  out  by  facts. 
The  effect  of  that  inaccuracy  might,  how- 


ever, be  injurious  to  the  character  of  Cap- 
tain  Brewster,  and  he  (Mr.  Gill)  therefore, 
now  asked  for  some  further  explanation, 
in  order  to  remove  any  imputation  which 
might,  in  consequence  of  that  statement, 
rest  upon  that  officer,  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  one  would  be  more  anxious  to 
remove  such  imputation  than  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Officer.  The  two  officers 
referred  to  were,  it  appeared,  ordered 
under  arrest  by  another  officer,  who  was 
present  at  some  proceeding  which  had 
taken  place  between  them,  and  who  had 
subsequently  communicated  the  fact  and 
the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
the  arrest,  to  the  commanding  officer. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Gill)  found,  by  the  Articles 
of  War,  that  no  officer  was  liable  to  arrest 
except  for  an  offence  committed,  and  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  person  putting  an 
officer  under  arrest  immediately  to  take 
steps  for  instituting  an  inquiry  by  court- 
martial  or  otherwise.  When  he  stated  to  the 
House  that  Captain  Brewster  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  offence  deserving  punishment 
or  scarcely  arrest,  he  thought  he  was  not 
asking  too  much  when  he  asked  for  the 
removal  of  an  imputation  which  might  mi- 
litate against  his  reputation  as  an  officer, 
or  bis  character  as  a  gentleman.  After 
being  five  months  under  anest.  Captain 
Brewster  wrote  a  letter  to  his  commanding 
officer,  begging  it  might  be  forwarded, 
through  the  major-general  in  command  of 
the  district,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief^ 
entreating  to  know  under  what  charge  he 
was  detained,  and  stating  that  if  any 
offence  was  charged  against  him,  it  might 
be  subjected  to  whatever  tribunal  the 
Commander-in-Chief  might  think  fit  to 
select.  To  that  letter  no  reply  had  been 
given.  Subsequently  two  letters  were 
written  by  Sir  David  Brewster-- one  of 
them  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  and  the  other  to  Lord  Fitzroy  So- 
merset. The  noble  Duke,  in  his  reply  to 
Sir  David  Brewster,  said  he  was  aware 
bis  son  was  under  an  arrest,  but  that 
certain  regulations  were  being  prepared 
to  suppress  Duelling,  and  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  two  officers  (Captain 
Brewster  and  the  other)  should  be  made 
subject  to  tbem  when  completed.  Not- 
withstanding this,  these  two  officers 
were  continued  under  arrest  three  months 
longer.  There  was  one  other  circum- 
stance he  wished  to  advert  to,  which  was, 
that  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  their 
arrest  these  officers  had  been  confined  to 
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thm  rooBiy  and  were  only  Itberated  in 
conteqoatice  of  the  medical  oartiOeate  of 
tba  Mirgaon  tbat  they  ware  •ttfTaring  in 
their  health  from  their  oiose  confinement. 
He  thought  the  Houie  would  agree  with 
him  that  thia  serera  panisbment  was  an- 
called  for,  and  that  some  explanation  was 
dae  to  the  character  of  Captain  Brewiter. 
He  wifhed  to  know  whether  the  right 
hoo<  Barooat  had  any  objection  to  com- 
monieate  to  the  Houee  a  copy  of  the 
order  of  the  Horee  Ooarde  for  the  libera* 
tion  of  theie  Gentleman,  and  the  admoni- 
tion given  to  them. 

Sir  H,  Hardingt  wonkl  at  once  itate 
that  ha  coold  not  produce  the  paper  asked 
for;  llrtt,  a«  it  waa  contrary  to  precedent 
thus  to  communicate  to  the  Houee  of  Com. 
mons  matter  of  detail  connected  with  Mi- 
litary  Administration ;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  case  bad  originated  in  a  private 
quarrel,  the  nature  of  which  would  neces* 
eerily  be  disclosed  in  the  publication  of  the 
admonition  issued  from  the  Commander*in« 
Cbief»  and  the  revival  of  which  after  it  had 
been  honourably  adjusted  could  answer  no 
good  purpose.  He  had  attached  no  im- 
putation to  the  senior  of  the  officers  con- 
cerned beyond  bis  having  violated  military 
law  in  taking  a  cballenffe  firom  a  iunior 
who  bad  conducted  himself  in  a  highly  Im- 
proper manner,  which,  however,  the  senior 
bad  ganefcusly  forgiven  and  bed  become 
reconciled  to  his  adveraary.  No  doubt 
generally,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  Com- 
mandeNin -Chief  would  cause  inquiry  into 
tbe  cifeumatancea ;  but  in  the  preeent  in- 
stance the  quarrel  bad  been  purely  private. 

Mr«  OM  said  the  explanatbtt  had  been 
perfectly  eatisfaetory. 

Houns  or  La^oite  iir  Factories.] 
Houie  reeolved  into  Committee  on  tbe 
Factories  Bill. 

The  coneideration  pf  Clause  2  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Egerton  moved  that  the  word  **  silk'' 
be  omitted  from  the  second  clause.    The 

trovisions  of  the  Bill,  be  thought,  would 
ave  a  most  injurious  effect,  if  applied  to 
the  silk  manufacture.  He  aid  not  wish  by 
a  side-wind  to  thwart  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  any  party :  bnt  tbe  persons 
connected  with  the  silk  trade  were  anxious 
that  tbe  distinctions  hitherto  recognized 
between  that  and  other  trades  should  be 
continued ;  and  tbat  regnlations  applied  to 
them  should  be  applied  to  them  only,.and 
not  comprebended  in  regulations  appli- 


cable to  other  branchaa  of 
Ha  adverted  to  the  progresa  of 
on  the  subject  of  the  silk  trade,luBd  ob- 
served, that  the  present  waa  tbe  fiiaa  tinae 
that  it  had  been  included  in  one  geoeiml 
measure  aflecting  other  tradea,  aod  he  wne 
at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  groiinda. 
The  general  provisions  of  the  preaeot  B3I 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  ailk  aaaaa. 
feature,  on  account  of  tbe  peeoliar  nwtoie 
of  that  manufacture.  We  understcmd  the 
hon.  Qenileman  also  to  observe,  tbat  a 
great  number  of  Ichildren  were  reqwired  in 
the  silk  manufacture ;  that  thej  were  not 
exposed  to  unpleasant  efflavia  in  the  ma- 
nufacture, and  that  the  masters  afforded 
every  facility  for  education.  He  tboogbt 
it  necessary  to  legislate  cautiously  with  re- 
gard to  such  great  interefts. 

Sir  /•  Graham  assured  bis  hon.  Fneod 
that  he  was  anxious  to  deal  with  cautioQ 
in  reference  to  the  gnwt  manuiiuituriiig 
interest  brought  under  the  cmwienition  of 
the  Committee,  and  he  also  admitted  that 
the  silk  manufacture  had  been  treated  dis- 
tinctly from  the  other  manufactures  in* 
eluded  in  the  Bill.    The  effect  ot  his  hon. 
Friend's  proposition  was  to  take  the  silk 
manufacture  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  Bill,  and  to  that  he  could  not 
agree.     If  there  was  any  portion  of  die 
present  legislation   moie  defensible  than 
another  it  was  that  which  extended  legis- 
lative proteetbn  to  cbiUxen.    They  were 
comparatively   defenceleai,    and    did  not 
exercise  with  respecl  to  labour  an  inde* 
pendent  will ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  pa- 
rents induced  them  too  often,  in  spite  of 
their  natural  aflBsciion,  to  overwork  thai 
children,  in  order  to  obtain  a  larger  amount 
of  wage^    Thus  the  Legialature  appealed 
to  have  thought,  and  its  effinrts  on  this 
sulgect—-at  first  confined,  at  the  cpmrnence* 
ment  of  this  century,  to  apprenticea-^weie 
subsequently  extended  to  children  gene* 
rally,  if  employed  in  factories.    At  the 
present   moment^  in  resj^t  to  the  silk 
trade,  there  was  no  limitation  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  A^e  at  which  diil- 
dren  mignt  be  employ^,  and  they  might 
be  empmed  at  the  early  age  of  six  or  seven 
years.    There  was  a  limitation  with  re» 
spect  to  the  time  of  their  employmenty 
which  could  not  extend  beyond  ten  hoars  a 
day,  from  the  time  they  entexed  the  factory 
until  they  attained  me  age  of  thirteen 
years.    There  was  also  another  regulatioQ 
to  the  effect,  that  children  employed  in  silk 
manufactories  did  not  require  that  certifi- 
I  cate  of  education  which  was  neoessaty  in 
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cnber  cases.  He,  therefore^  Aought  it  was 
important  that  with  respect  to  these  points 
the  children  employed  in  the  nlk  trade 
ahould  he  hrousht  under  the  general  oper- 
ation of  the  Bfll ;  and  such  was  the  opin- 
ion  formed  by  the  Committee  which  sat  in 
1841.  There  was,  however,  a  broad  dif- 
feronoe  between  the  Tarious  processes  at- 
tending the  silk  manufacture.  The  Com- 
mittee to  which  he  had  referred  reported 
that  a  measure  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  children  employed 
in  the  silk  trade  within  the  law,  and  tiiat 
they  saw  no  reason  why  the  spinning  pro- 
cess of  the  silk  trade  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  same  regulations  as  spinning  in 
cotton,  flax,  and  worsted  mills.  With  respect 
to  the  other  processes  of  '*  winding'*  land 
*'  throwing,"  the  Committee  came  to  a  dif- 
ferent recommendation,  and  stated,  that 
from  the  great  number  of  children  abso*' 
lutely  required,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  with  regard  to  those  pro- 
cesses the  !»me  regulations  as  were  applic- 
able  to  cotton  and  other  mills.  Thus,  the 
Committee  iu  1841,  recommended  that 
the  children  in  the  spinning  process  of 
the  silk  manufacture  diould  be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  ap- 
plicable to  cotton  fioctories.  To  give  full 
efiect  to  this  recommendation  of  tne  Com- 
mittee, be  had  to  state  the  course  which  be 
should  propose  to  be  adopted.  He  must 
resist  tne  proposition  of  bis  hon.  Friend^ 
which  would  take  the  silk  manufacture  en- 
tirely out  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bill,  and  should  propose  to  retain  the  word 
**  silk  *  where  it  now  stood ;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  75th  clause,  which  alluded 
particularly  to  the  silk  manufacture,  he 
would  state  what  he  intended  to  propose 
with  respect  to  the  processes  of  **  windinff** 
and  ''  throwing^  silk.  They  must  bear  in 
ndnd  that  a  very  larse  proportion  of  chil- 
dren to  adults,  he  believed  a  proportion  of 
lour  to  one,  was  employed  in  this  part  of 
the  manufacture.  He  should  therefore, 
propose,  instead  of  limiting  the  clause  as  it 
was  now  limited,  to  omit  the  words  *^  1st. 
day  of  October,  1846."  The  consequence 
would  be  that  no  children  in  silk  manufac- 
tories would  be  employed  more  than  six- 
and-a-half  hours  a-day,  under  the  general 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  deven  years ;  but  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  thirteen  years  the  chil- 
dren might  be  employed  for  ten  hours  in 
^winding"  and  *^ throwing''  silk;  and 
when  they  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
they  would  return  imStt  the  general  pro* 
( of  the  Bill ;  and  the  pcnod  <rf  tbeb 


emnlqyment  would  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  whatever  decision  might  be  come  to 
in  respect  to  the  hours  of  laliour.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  arrangement 
would  be  satisfkctory  to  the  silk  manufoc« 
turers  generally ;  he  hoped  it  would  be  so 
to  the  hon.  Member,  and  that  the  Motion 
would  be  of  consequence  withdrawn. 

M r.  Lahouch^re  bad  felt  some  apprehen- 
sion  with  regard  to  this  particular  olause, 
but  be  thought  after  what  the  right  hon* 
Baronet  had  said,  that  the  objections  of  the 
silk  trade  bad  been  fairly  met,  and  that  the 
present  proposition  would  doubtless  give 
general  satisfaction.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  not  desirable  to  see  the  silk  trade  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  a  general 
Factory  Bill.  If  the  Legislature  were  to 
secure  totlie  children  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation and  to  guard  them  against  over 
work,  it  was  sorely  quite  as  neeeesarv  that 
the  Bill  should  apply  to  labour  in  silk  fao- 
tories  as  to  labour  in  any  other  Factories* 

Mr.  GrimsdUch  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  boo.  Ba« 
ronet  wonld  prove  satisfactory  to  the  trade. 

Sir  O.  StfieUand  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Commitiee  appointed  in  1841  to 
consider  the  efftct  of  labour  upon  children 
in  the  silk  factories,  and  he  most  aay,  that 
he  had  been  greatly  surprised  at  hearing 
the  interpretation  which  the  right  hcsi* 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  pot 
upon  the  Report  which  the  Committee  bad 
presented.  If  he  remembered  right,  it  wae 
almost  the  universal  impreesbn  amoogst 
the  members  of  that  Committee  that  Uie 
silk  manufacturers  had  made  out  no  ease 
whatever  for  exemptioq  from  the  provisione 
of  this  enactment.  It  was  proved  before 
that  Committee  that  the  children  were  em- 
ployed in  roome  which  were  extremely  bet ; 
that  they  were  employed  twelve  hours  a- 
day ;  that  duriog  the  whole  of  that  time 
they  were  either  running  about  or  standing 
on  their  legs,  and  that  very  often  they  did 
not  cover,  in  the  course  of  the  twelve  honri, 
less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  of 
ground.  One  surgeon,  a  gentleman  of 
Derby,  whose  evidence  he  perfectly  reooU 
leoted,  bad  stated  that  he  waa  employed 
by  the  masters  in  his  district,  and  that  hie 
opinions  were  very  strong  against  any  limi- 
tation of  the  hours  of  labour.  He  said 
that  twelve  hours'  exertioae  was  healthy 
and  useful  to  the  ebildren.  Some  Menw 
ber  of  the  Committee  asked  him  if  be 
waa  the  father  of  anv  young  chtldfan 
himself,  to  which  he  rsplied  in  the  affiraM- 
Uve.    «'  Do  you  make  them  atnnd  m  their 
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legs  tweWe  hours  a-day  for  the  good  of 
their  health,  and  walk  twenty  miles  be- 
sides?'' was  the  next  iDterrogatory,  to 
which  the  only  rejoiader  was  that ''  they 
were  not  labourers."  It  was  impossible 
that  the  House  should  fail  to  see  that  the 
children  could  not  endure  such  Herculean 
tasks  without  contortion  and  deformity. 
He  was  glad  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
conceded  so  much  as  he  had:  he  only 
wished  he  had  conceded  more.  He  feared » 
t00|  that  his  arrangement  would  be  ge- 
nerally liable  to  invasion,  and  he  particu- 
larly referred  to  the  intended  difference 
between  the  hours  of  labour  of  children 
under  and  abofe  eleven  years  of  age,  as 
opening  a  door  for  fraud  m  every  possible 
shape. 

Mr.  G.  Banker  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cheshire  persisted  in  pressing 
his  motion  he  should  certainly  divide  with 
him.  He  was  the  representative  of  a  body 
of  persons  in  Dorsetshire  who  were  en- 
gaged in  silk-throwing.  On  their  part  he 
had  made  a  representation  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  not  claiming  any  exemption 
from  the  protection  very  properly  bestowed 
by  Parliament  upon  young  persons,  but 
stating  that  the  difference  between  their 
manufactures  and  the  woollen  and  cotton 
manufactures  was  so  great,  that  the  regu- 
lations which  applied  to  the  one  could 
scarcely  be  considered  applicable  to  the 
others.  The  reply  which  he  had  received 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  embodied  the 
proposal  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made 
that  night,  and  was,  he  was  bound  to  say, 
satisfactory  to  his  constituents.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  them  altogether  out  of 
the  Bill,  and  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
this  amendment  if  it  were  pressed  to  a  di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Strutt  thought  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  Member  for  Preston,  had  no  doubt 
unintentionally  made  most  extraordinary 
mis-statements  respecting  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  which  he  bad  been  a  Mem- 
ber in  1841.  There  was  hardly  a  word 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  stated  which 
could  be  borne  out.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  first  of  all  told  them  that  the  children 
engaged  in  the  silk  trade  worked  in  a  very 
high  temperature.  Now,  it  happened  that 
precisely  the  reverse  was  the  fact;  for, 
whilst  in  the  cotton  trade  the  temperature 
was  necessarily  high,  in  the  silk  trade  it 
was  necessarily  low,  and  indeed  the  silk 
manufacture  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  carried  on  in  an  unduly  heated  room. 


The  hon.  Baronet  bad  further  said,  that  it 
had  been  proved  by  a  surgeon  belonging 
to  the  town  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent,  that  children  in  silk  factories 
had  been  known  to  run  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a-day.  Now,  he  had  a  per- 
fect recollection  of  the  evidence  referred 
to,  and  what  was  the  fact  ?  The  surgeon 
in  question  stated,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
known  children  run  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a-day 
in  pursuance  of  their  occupation  as  silk- 
workers,  but  he  had  stated  the  circam- 
staace  as  a  curious  fact ;  and  he  had  said 
that  it  occurred,  not  in  a  silk-mill — not  in 
any  factory  that  came  within  the  scope  of 
the  operations  of  this  enactment — but  in  a 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  sewing-silk, 
which  was  conducted  on  somewhat  the 
same  principle  as  rope-makings  and  in 
which  it  was  necessary  for  children  to  run 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  building 
many  times  during  the  hours  they  were 
employed.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  also 
said,  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to 
work  children  in  silk-mills  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours  a-day,  and  that  that  labour 
was  stated  not  to  be  injurious  to  health. 
Now,  there  was  not  a  single  silk-mill  in 
Derby  which  worked  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day,  nor,  he  believed,  was  there  one  pro- 
prietor of  a  silk  mill  in  that  town  who  de- 
sired to  work  more.  As  to  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  the  surgeon  about 
his  own  children,  he  did  not  recollect  that 
circumstance,  but  he  trusted  he  had  shown 
that  the  hon.  Member  had  not  sufficiently 
refreshed  his  memory  upon  those  subjects 
to  enable  him  to  give  quotations  with  any 
assurance  of  accuracy.  Upon  the  general 
question  he  (Mr.  Strutt)  must  own  that, 
though  he  would  rather  the  silk  trade  had 
been  left  out  of  the  Bill  altogether,  yet 
that  upon  the  whole  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  proposal,  and  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  amendment  now  before 
them  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  T.  Egerton  said,  that  the  general 
feeling  being  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  satisfactory  to  the  trade, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  brought  forward. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  8.  No  young  person  or  fe- 
male adult  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  in 
any  one  day  more  than  —  hours. 

Mr.  Sheppardf  before  any  discussion 
was  taken  on  this  clause,  wanted  to  make 
a  short  explanation.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  private  conversation,  mentioned 
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to  several  Members  of  the  House  that  he 
was  sure  that  the  roaaufactarers  in  Frome, 
the  town  which  he  represented,  were  satis- 
fied to  employ  women  and  children  ten 
hours  a-day.    At  the  time  he  bad  said 
this  he  had  felt  a  conviction  that  the  fact 
was  as  he  had  stated  it,  but  he  had  not 
▼isited  the  town  for  three  or  four  years, 
and,  consequently,  was  not,  it  seemed,  so 
well  aware  of  all  the  facts  relating  to  the 
employment  of  its  labourers  as  he  should 
have  been.  The  truth  was,  as  he  was  now 
instructed,  that  the  children  were  altoge- 
ther excluded  from  employment  in  the 
factories  at  Frome,  and  that  the  labour  of 
young  persons  was  substituted.    The  men 
spinners  worked  there  for  twelve  hours  a- 
day»  the  women  and  young  persons  at- 
tending the  spindles.    He  was  told  that 
a  reduction  of  two  hours  from  the  labour 
period  of  the  day  would  inflict  a  serious 
injury  upon  the  export  trade  of  the  town, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Belgians 
were   so  actively  competing  with  them. 
He  felt  it  right  to  make  this  explanation  ; 
and  he  thanked  the  House  for  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  V,  Smith  said,  that  upon  the  words, 
**  no  female  of  any  age,"  in  this  Clause  had 
turned  in  fact  the  whole  of  th^  discussion 
CD  a  previous  occasion,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
posal of  his  noble  Friend  was  concerned. 
The  chief  argument  was  this — that  they 
were  restricting  labour  in  the  manufac- 
tories, and  thereby  preventing  the  pros- 
perity and  increase  of  manufactures,  and 
the  cooQ petition  with  foreign  nations.     It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  principal,  and 
indeed  the  only  new  restriction  in  the  Act, 
was  the  labour  of  female  adults.     In  two 
instances  the  House  had  decided  that  they 
would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  helpless ; 
not  indeed  between  master  and  child,  but 
between  parent  and  child,  upon  the  principle 
that  the  parents  were  in  such  a  condition 
as  to  make  their  children  frequently,  to 
the  injury  of  healthy  support  them  by  their 
earnings.    The  only  argument  made  use 
of  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  other 
evening  was  in  favour  of  the  restriction  as 
to  married  women — that  labour  in  fac- 
tories might  be  injurious  to  women  with 
child,  or  married   women ;  but  he  had 
heard  no  argument  to  establish  a  differ- 
ence between  a  man  above  twenty-one, 
and  a  woman  above  twenty-one,  as  re- 
garded labour  in  factories.     He  should, 
therefore,  be  glad  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
would  explain  upon  what  ground  he  im- 
VOLLXXHI.    {SH*} 


posed  a  restriction  upon  thelabourof  women 
who  were  equally  capable  of  determining 
how  far  they  should  employ  themselves  for 
profit  as  men  were  of  a  similar  age. 

Sir  /.  Graham  believed  this  was  the  first 
time  any  restriction  was  placed  on  female 
labour,  and  he  certainly  felt  it  was  a  re- 
striction questionable  on  principle,  and  an 
exception  to  all  legislation  on  such  subjects. 
He  had  stated,  and  believed  it  to  be  true^ 
that  female  adults,  as  well  as  male  adults, 
tempted  by  a  love  of  high  wages,  and  honest 
gain,  weredisposed  to  flock  tofactories  where 
labour  might  be  obtained  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  twelve  hours.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
limit  of  twelve  hours  to  female  labour  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  health  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  more  especially 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gendeman  had 
adverted.  Now,  he  was  bound  to  state  as 
with  respect  to  children,  so  with  respect  to 
females,  that  being  the  weaker  part  of  the 
community,  and  married  women  being  under 
the  influence  or  their  husbands,  they  were 
often  tempted  to  labour  under  a  desire 
of  gain  to  an  extent  not  consistent  with 
their  health.  This  was  an  exception  cer- 
tainly, to  the  general  rule,  which  ought 
to  guide  Legislation  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  under  the  pressure  of 
these  exceptions  that  his  noble  Friend  had 
urged  the  limit  of  ten  hours  instead  of 
twelve,  which  he  (Sir  James  Graham) 
thought  dangerous  and  inexpedient.  He 
was  bound,  Sierefore,  to  say  that,  arguing 
this  question  on  principle,  he  could  not 
give  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  satis« 
factory  answer.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
state  that  a  general  practice  had  been  ea- 
stablished  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  large 
manufactories  that  the  term  of  twelve  hours' 
labour  should  not  be  exceeded  by  females. 

On  the  question  that  the  blank  in  the 
Clause  be  filled  with  the  word  '<  twelve," 
applying  to  the  labour  of  young  children 
and  females. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  detain  the  Committee  by  any  length- 
ened observations^  and  he  would  state  in 
a  few  words  his  reasons  for  urging  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 
He  would,  however,  first  call  the  attention 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  to  the 
Report  of  the  factory  inspectors.  They 
allowed  that  in  theory  these  females  were 
considered  free  agents,  yet  that  in  practice 
they  were  no  such  thing.  Now,  in  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Horner,  in  October,  1843, 
he  said, 
2Y 
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*^  I  recently  iovettigated  a  ease  in  Mancbee- 
ter»  in  a  lar^re  mill^  where  they  are  now  em- 
ploying workers  above  eighteen  years  of  age, 
many  of  them  yonng  women  just  arrivea  at 
that  time  of  life»  from  half-past  five  in  the 
morning  until  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  no 
cessation  from  work,  except  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  for  dinner ;  so  that  these  personsi  having 
to  be  out  of  bed  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  not  getting  home  till  half-past  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  may  fairly  be  said  to  labour  fifteen 
hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
theorist  may  say  that  these  people  are  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But, 
practically,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  of  labour,  when,  from  the  redundancy 
of  population,  there  is  such  a  competition  for 
employment.''    (Hear.) 

Exactly  to ;  he  understood  that  cheer  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Ward) ;  all  he 
iiranted  the  hon.  Member  to  admit  was 
that  which  he  now  stated ;  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  provide  another  remedy  for  the 
evil,  hut  he  only  wanted  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  deal  with  the  fact  as  he  found  it. 
But  Mr.  Homer  proceeded  :— 

''Twelve  hours*  daily  work  is  more  than 
enough  for  any  one;  but,  however  desirable 
it  might  be  that  excessive  working  should  be 
prevented,  there  are  great  diiflcuUies  in  the 
way  of  legislative  interference  witli  the  labour 
of  adult  men.  The  case,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent as  respects  women ;  for  not  only  are  they 
much  leM  free  agents,  but  they  are  physically 
incapable  of  bearing  a  continuance  of  work  for 
the  same  length  of  time  as  men,  and  a  dete^ 
rioration  of  their  health  is  attended  with  far 
more  injurious  consequences  to  society.'' 

.  This  was  the  opinion  of  those  Gentlemen 
who  had  devoted  nearly  twelve  years  to 
the  condderation  of  thb  subject,  telling 
them  as  the  result  of  their  experience  that 
females  employed  in  factories  were  not  free 
agents,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  interfere  for  them  as  though  they 
were  persons  having  no  self-government  or 
control.  It  was  the  invariable  opinion  of 
medical  men  upon  that  point,  and  he  had 
never  heard  it  dissented  from  either  by 
persons  in  the  employment  of  labour  or 
the  labourers  themselves,  that  those  females 
could  not  be  considered  as  free  agents.  He 
would  now  refer  to  an  opinion  that  was 
liven  in  the  former  debate  that  Mr.  Homer 
ad  been  giving  any  opinion  in  favour  of  a 
limitation  of  labour  to  ten  hours.  Now, 
it  happened,  that  Mr.  Homer  had  civen  a 
very  important  opinion  on  that  subject — 
one  of  the  most  valuable  he  had  seen.  In 
his  Report  of  December,  1841,  he  said  :-- 

"  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  working 


ten  hours  a-day  would  be  more  hvoorabh  to 
health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  life,  than  twdve 
hours  can  be ;  but,  without  entering  into  the 
question  of  health,  no  one  will  hesitate,  I 
think,  to  admit  that,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
so  entire  an  absoiption  of  the  time  of  the 
working  classes,  without  intermission  fhMn 
the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  trades  not 
subject  to  restriction  much  younger,  roost  be 
extremely  prejudicial,  and  is  an  evil  greatly  to 
be  deplored.  Some  there  are,  undoubtedly, 
who  by  more  than  ordinary  natural  energy 
overcome  this  disadvantage,  but  with  the  great 
mass  it  has  the  eflfect  of  rendering  them  igno- 
rant, prejudiced,  addicted  to  coarse  sensual 
indulgence,  and  susceptible  of  being  led  iou> 
mischief  and  violence  by  any  appeal  to  their 
passions  and  prejudices.  With  so  few  oppor* 
tunities  of  mental  culture  and  of  mora!  and 
religious  training,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
should  be  so  many  virtuous  and  respectable 
people  among  them." 

Mr.  Homer  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  portion  of  the  day  b^g 
assigned  to  instmction,  and  said:— 

''  No  remedies  can  be  so  securely  relied  on 
(and  they  are  attainable  if  the  countfv  will 
consent  to  give  the  requisite  fnndsj  as  or  edu- 
cation.'' 

Not  only  that,  but  to  praetioe  that  which 
they  might  have  acquired.  Mr.  Homer 
then  said,  the  remedy  of  such  an  education, 
however  sure,  must  be  slow  in  its  effects; 
but  much  might  be  done  for  the  existing 

generation  of  adolescents,  and  even  adults, 
y  good  evening  schools,  for  those  at  least 
whose  hours  of  work  would  enable  them  to 
attend  schools;  and  the  second  remedial 
measure  I  have  named  would  save  thou- 
sands from  the  public-house  and  its  long 
train  of  accompanying  vices.  Many  had 
Said  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  wages: 
but  he  would  ask  the  House,  whether  it 
were  better  to  have  a  sound  and  moral  po- 
pulation with  a  small  amount  of  wages,  or 
a  people  worse  as  to  their  moral  condition, 
but  in  what  might  be  called  a  far  better 
financial  position  F  Mr.  Homer,  who  had 
made  this  inquiry,  had  conducted  it  with 
the  greatest  attention  and  accuracy,  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  passible  for  any  man  to 
evince  more  seal  than  Mr.  Horner  had 
shown  in  acquiring  information  upon  this 
subject.  But  there  was  one  very  important 
fact  connected  with  this  subject  of  wages 
which  showed  the  accuracy  and  fiiimess  of 
Mr.  Homer.  He  gave  a  long  detail  of  the 
efiect  of  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  laboor 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  told  them  that  all  the  infor- 
,  nation  he  had  reoeived  as  to  wages  had 
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been  obtained  ftmn  miUownera  only ;  tbat 
he  bed  endeavoured  to  obtain  tiatementB 
from  the  operatiyes  themaelTee,  but  with- 
out success.  Observe  tbat  in  this  great 
and  imfA)rtant  question,  Mr.  Homer  stated 
most  fairly  that  be  gave  only  one  side  of 
the  caset^tbat  be  was  not  able  to  obtain 
one  opinion  from  the  operatives.  That 
statement,  therefore,  must  be  received  as 
Mr.  Homer  intended  it  should  be,  with 
very  great  allowances.  When  he  entered 
into  these  details,  it  might  appear  that 
he  was  travelling  out  of  the  line  he  had 
proposed,  but  he  wished  only  to  put  the 
question  upon  the  great  and  broad  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  when  it 
was  said  that  his  proposition,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Government,  was  the  more 
inhuman  of  the  two,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  that^  at  any  rate,  whether 
they  concurred  or  not  in  the  course  he  took, 
the  proposition  he  made  could  be  borne 
out  by  certain  statements  of  the  operatives 
themselves*  This  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  Wages  was  no  new  question.  It 
had  even  Iwen  urged  as  a  preliminary  ar^- 
gument  against  any  reduction  of  labour. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  1816, 
1817«  and  1818,  before  the  hours  of  labour 
were  reduced  fiom  sixteen  to  twelve  hours 
a^ay«  It  was  the  same  in  1833,  but  in 
both  instances  the  prediction  was  contra- 
dieted  by  evidence.  He  recoUeoted  per- 
fectly well  that  it  was  said,  in  respect  of 
those  children  who  were  put  on  half-time 
in  1833,  that  they  would  lose  in  their 
earnings ;  but  bad  any  such  result  taken 
place  I  Quite  the  reverse.  When  be  went 
into  the  manufacturing  districts  in  1836, 
be  inquired  what  had  been  the  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  the  children,  and  he  found 
that  in  almost  every  in8tance**»certainly  in 
worsted  and  in  a  great  part  of  the  cotton 
manufactures— wages  had  continued  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  children  for  eight 
hours  work  got  as  much  as  they  did  for- 
merly for  twelve  hours'  work.  There  was 
the  same  prediction  in  1818.  But  there 
was  a  curious  statement  made  at  the  time, 
in  a  petition  for  restricting  the  time 
of  labo«ir  in  the  cotton  factories,  which 
was  presented  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
father  of  bu  right  hon.  Friend;  and  in 
presenting  that  petition  he  made  these  re- 
niatks/«-« 

'<  He  rose  to  present  a  petition  which,  he 
said,  was  unanimously  signed  by  a  class  of 
men  who  had  rendered  as  great  service  to  the 
coaatry  by  their  industry  and  skill  as  any  body 
of  persons  of  the  same  order  in  society.    The 


petitioners  had  come  to  him  most  unex- 
pectedly, but  he  felt  that  they  were  entitled 
to  his  peculiar  attention.  They  were  aware 
that  the  attainment  of  their  object  must  be  at- 
tended with  a  reduction  of  wages;  but,  anxi- 
ous for  health,  and  wishing  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  comforts  of  life^  they  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  that  sacrifice.  He  had  had  a  commu- 
nication with  some  of  these  poor  men  this 
morning,  and  he  coald  not  hear  that  statement, 
or  witness  their  appearance,  which  confirmed 
their  statement,  without  shedding  tears.  As 
the  House  valoed  the  trade  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  fail  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  and 
consider  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  that 
trade  was  supported.  How  then  would  the 
iientlemen  who  beard  him  regard  those  poor 
petitioners,  wbo»  in  rooms  badly  ventilated 
and  much  overheated,  were  compelled  to  work 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hours  a-day }  Young 
persons  might  endare  such  labour ;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  of  life,  it  became  intolerable. 
Premature  old  age,  accompanied  by  incurable 
disease,  was  too  ofien  the  consequence  of  ex- 
cessive labour  in  such  places,  tie  had  him.^ 
self  been  long  concerned  in  the  cotton  trade ; 
and,  from  a  strong  conriction  of  its  necessity, 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  work  of  apprentices :  but  since  that 
Bill  had  passed  into  a  law  roasters  declined  to 
take  apprentices,  and  employed  the  children 
of  paupers  without  any  limitation.  Ileoce  the 
law  was  evaded  and  rendered  ineffective  for 
the  object  which  it  had  in  view,  the  prevention 
of  inhumanity ;  and  he  hoped  it  was  not  in* 
consistent  with  our  Constitution  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  children  as  well  as  grown 
persons  egainst  the  harshness  of  their  em« 
ployers.  Those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
cotton  trade  did  not  perhaps  perceive  the  in- 
jury to  health  which  tneir  workmen  suffered, 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  every 
day;  but  the  injury  was  obvious  to  every 
stranger.  Such  facts  were  detailed  in  this 
petition  as  presented  an  appeal  which  could 
not  be  withstood  by  any  assemblage  of  Gentle- 
men susceptible  of  common  humanity  ;  and 
these  poor  people  bad  no  other  protection  but 
in  that  House.'' 

The  Report  stated,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
manifested  throughout  very  great  emotion, 
and  his  statement  was  listened  to  with 
profound  attention.  Now  if  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Members  for  Durham 
and  Manchester  as  to  the  amount  of  wages 
in  the  cotton  factories  were  correct,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  to  his  position ; 
because  they  had  shown  that  the  cotton 
manufacturers  were  in  receipt  of  such 
large  wages,  they  could  very  well  afibrd  to 
give  up  a  portion  of  those  wages;  and  if, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  was  shown  they 
could  afford  to  do  so,  it  was  also  shown 
that  they  were  willing  to  bear  with  the 
abatement,  he  could  not  understand  how 
2Y2 
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that  House  could  stand  up  against  it.  He 
would  now  just  refer  to  some  little  details 
connected  with  the  domestic  condition  of 
operative  families  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  He  helieved  he  would  be  able 
to  show  by  these  statements,  which  had 
been  furnished  by  several  families,  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  bad 
result  to  the  operatives  from  a  reduction  of 
wages  consequent  on  the  reduction  of  the 
time  of  work  from  twelve  to  ten  hours. 
He  would  suppose  the  case  of  a  single 
woman  working  in  a  factory  and  earning 
95.  a- week.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  read  these  statements,  for 
they  would  prove  the  case  of  the  operatives 
—that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  re- 
duction of  wages  consequent  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  work.  A  single  woman,  earning 
9s.  a-week,  would  have  to  pay  at  least  Sd. 
a- week  for  washing  ;  the  expense  of  making 
and  mending  her  clothes  would  be  4d, 
a-week }  and  the  cost  of  her  tea,  which 
was,  under  the  existing  system,  carried  to 
her  in  the  mill,  but  which,  if  the  period  of 
labour  were  reduced  to  ten  hours,  she  might 
get  out  of  the  mill,  was  l^i.  a-day»  or 
7l^d,  a-week.  Her  total  expenses,  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  her  confinement  in 
the  miUf  and  her  inability  to  perform  cer- 
tain domestic  duties,  would  be  Is.  S^d.  a- 
week.  But  suppose  the  case  of  the  same 
person  under  the  ten  hour  system;  and 
suppose  that  the  reduction  of  one-sixth  of 
the  present  period  of  labour  was  attended 
with  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  of  her  amount 
of  wages.  She  would  then  be  a  gainer  of 
Id.  a-week«  because  she  would  be  able  to 
wash  and  repair  her  own  clothes,  and  to 
take  her  meals  at  home.  That  was  the 
case  of  a  single  woman,  stated  by  herself. 
But  he  would  refer  to  another  statement 
of  the  expenses  of  a  family  of  five  persons, 
three  of  whom  worked  in  a  mill  twelve 
hours  a-day,  the  father  being  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  the  mother  and  two  children 
working  in  the  mill.  The  mother  obtained 
lOs.  a-week,  the  eldest  child  4^.,  and  the 
other  35. ;  makine  the  total  weekly  re- 
ceipts of  the  family  175.  But  what  were 
the  outgoings  under  the  present  system? 
The  expense  of  washing,  which  they  were 
obliged  to  send  out,  and  mangling,  was  25. 
a-week ;  it  cost  them  l5.  a-week  to  employ 
a  woman  to  assist  the  husband — who  re- 
mained at  home,  performing  the  domestic 
work— in  cleaning  the  house;  and  a  fur- 
ther expense  of  l5.  a-week  was  incurred  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  meals  out  to  the 
mills.    Hon.  Gentlemen  were  aware  that^ 


if  a  family  dined  together,  each  penon 
satisfied  his  appetite,  and  any  food  whidi 
remained  might  be  kept  for  a  subeequent 
meal ;  but  if  the  meals  of  each  memher  of 
the  family  were  sent  to  diflferent  mills  any 
surplus  food  was  likely  to  be  wasted.    A 
very  considerable  weekly    saving    would 
therefore  result  from  families  being  able  to 
take  their  meals  together*    But  there  was 
another  source  of  loss  to  be  taken  into 
account— that  which  arose  from  the  cook- 
ing being  oerformed  by  the  husband.    He 
(L^rd  Ashley)  believed  that  no  man,  whe- 
ther Frenchman  or  Englishman,  could  cook 
so  economically  as  a  woman.  The  loss  which 
resulted  from  cooking  beingperformedby  the 
husband  might  be  escalated  at  l5.  a-week. 
The  total  loss  of  the  family  was,  therefore, 
55.  a-week ;  this  sum,  deducted  from  the 
wages  of  175.,  left  125.  a-week  for  rent, 
provisions,  clothing,  and  other  necessary 
expenoes.    But  he  would  state  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  same  family  under  the  ten 
hour  system,  supposing  that  the  rate  of 
wages  was  reduced  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  hours  of  labour— by  one-sixth.  The 
total  wages  of  the  family  would  then  be 
145.  2d.  a-week  $  but  mark  what  economy 
resulted  from  the  happier  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed*  The  washing  and 
mangling,  which  were  formerly  sent  out, 
wouU  now  in  a  great  measure  be  done  by 
the  women,  in  consequence  of  their  reach- 
ing home  earlier,  and  it  might  therefore  be 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  washing,  &&, 
would  not  exceed  l5.  a-week.     Then  hh 
informant  calculated  that  the  cost  of  em- 
ploying a  woman  to  assist  the  husband  and 
wife  in  cleaning  those  parts  of  the  house 
which  required  the  hardest  work  would  he 
6d.  a-week.    The  total  expenoe  to  which 
the  family  would  be  put  for  these  purpoM 
would  thus  be  only  l5.  &d.  per  week,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  125.  Bd.  to  meet  rent,  pro- 
visions,   and    clothing*     This   statement 
proved,  he  thought  most  satisfactorily,  that 
a  family  which  under  the  twelve  hour  sys- 
tem received  175*  a-week,  and  under  the 
ten  hour  system  145.  2d,,  would,  under  the 
latter  system,  effect  a  saving  of  Bd.  a-week. 
These  were  statements  with  which  he  had 
been  furnished  by  operatives  themselves; 
and  he  would  now  refer  to  another  commu- 
nication which  he  had  received  from  sn 
operative,  the  head  of  a  family,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  ability.    His  informant  took 
the  case  of  a  family  of  four  persons,  all 
working  in  different  factories.     What  were 
their  expences  ?     In  each  case  tea  had  to  be 
sent  separately. 
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''The  expence  and  iDconTenience  of  this 
system,  (said  the  writer),  is,  that  whatever 
state  of  appetite  the  parties  are  in,  the  full 
amouDt  of  victuals  sent  is  either  consumed  or 
destroyed,  by  which  much  waste  is  occa- 
sioned. In  working  ten  hours  a  day,  three 
meals  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and  mach 
more  conducive  to  health  than  four  under  the 
present  regulation, — dinner  between  one  and 
two  o'clock,  and  again  an  evening  meal  about 
six  o'clock,  would  be  quite  ample  for  the 
day." 

He  had  been  told  by  operative  spinners 
that,  under  the  present  system  of  working 
twelve  hours  a  day,  their  exhaustion  was 
so  great,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  have  at  least  four  meals  a-day ; 
but  that,  with  a  reduced  period  of  labour, 
they  would  be  content  with  three  meals 
per  day.  They  stated,  that  under  the 
existing  system,  they  were  obliged  to  take 
food  even  without  appetite,  as  a  stimulus 
to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  closing 
houn  of  their  day's  work.  The  writer  of 
the  letter  from  which  he  had  been  quoting 
proceeded>»- 

'^  By  this  means  a  meal  would  be  saved, 
besides  the  domestic  advantages  of  all  taking 
our  meals  together.  When  the  writer  of  this 
note  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  in  the  latter  end 
of  1849,  he  never  had  more  than  three  meals 
a-day,  all  plain  food  at  home.  When  work- 
ing twelve  hours  in  the  same  mill  afterwards, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  extras  (say  a  little 
ham)  for  his  tea,  hot  which  he  found  by  no 
means  so  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
strength  as  short  hours  and  plainer  food. 
When  the  ten  hours  a-day  (short  time)  was 

going  on  in  1842,  the  persons  in  the  mill  esta- 
lished  a  school,  and  bought  themselves  forms. 
Sec.,  and  were  taught  by  some  of  the  spinners 
to  write  and  read  ;  when  the  mill  commenced 
working  twelve  hours  the  school  was  aban- 
doned, and  all  desire  for  learning  almost  ex- 
tingubbed/' 

But  they  must  take  into  consideration 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  members  of  the 
family  being  employed  in  different  mills,  it 
was  the  work  of  one  child  to  carry  their 
meals  to  the  several  mills,  and  the  labour 
of  that  child  was  consequently  lost.  The 
general  result,  then,  of  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  be  this, — that 
one  meal  would  be  saved,  the  other  meals 
would  be  greatly  economised,  and  the  la- 
bour of  the  child  now  employed  in  canying 
the  meals  might  be  turned  toeood  account. 
But  there  was  another  consideration  more 
important  than  any  he  had  yet  mentioned. 
It  was  calculated,  and  he  believed  the 
statement  would  be  confirmed  by  every 
f>peiBttye  apinner,  that,  if  the  hours  ci 


labour  were  reduced  from  twelTC  to  ten« 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  prolonging,  by 
at  least  three  years,  the  duration  of  the 
working  life  of  the  operatives.  It  had 
been  said,  that  such  a  measure  would  pro- 
long their  working  life  for  five  years ;  but 
he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  would 
prolong  it  for  at  least  three  years.  There 
was  only  one  other  fact — a  very  remark- 
able one-— to  which  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  as  showing  the  moral 
character  of  females  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  He  found,  from  tables  showing 
the  number  of  criminal  offenders  in  Eng* 
land  and  Wales  in  1841,  that 

''The  proportion  of  females  committed  for 
offences  is  much  greater  in  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  counties  than  in  the  agricul- 
tural. On  a  comparison  of  thirteen  agricul- 
tural and  thirteen  manufacturing  counties  the 
<^?K>^KAte  proportion  was—in  the  agricultural 
counties  only  one  female  to  601  males ;  in  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  counties  one 
female  to  388  males.'' 

He  begged  to  apologize  to  the  House 
for  having  detained  them  so  long ;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  show  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  the  operatives  on  this  subject — that 
they  did  not  entertain  any  fear  of  the 
effects  of  a  reduction  of  wages ;  indeed,  he 
thought  he  had  shown  by  the  statements 
he  had  quoted,  that  a  reduction  of  wages 
combined  with  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour,  would  be  to  their  advantage.    Do 
allow  me  (continued  the  noble  Lord)  to 
appeal  to  the  House  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion in  which  this  question  now  stands. 
Let  Her  Majesty's  Government  recollect 
that  this  is  no  new  proposition — that  it  is 
not  now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time  ; 
but  that  for  twelve  years  past  this  question 
has  gradually  been  growing  up  to  its  pre- 
sent magnitude.     For  twelve  years  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  deep  thought  and  de- 
liberation, and  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in 
mind  the  position  in  which  the  question 
now  stands.     After  a  majority   in    this 
House— and    a    majority    so    constituted, 
comprising    the    representatives    oF    the 
greatest  commercial  constituencies  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  backed^  moreover,   by  the 
fervid   and  undying    sympathies    of   the 
country— after  such  a  majority  has  affirmed 
my  proposition,  do  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment think  it  wise,  do  they  think  it  just, 
to  reverse  that  decision  by  the  simple  exer- 
cise of  official  authority?     I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether,  having  excited  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  people,  they  will 
now  rescind  their  former  decision,  and 
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disappoint  those  animating  and  fervid  an- 
ticipations which  are  entertained  hy  the 
great  body  of  the  manufacturing  openu 
tivea  P  I  do  bope»  from  the  bottom  of  my 
hearty  that  this  noble  and  august  Assembly 
nvill  consider  its  own  character^that  it 
will  not  so  speedily  reverse  its  own  deci- 
sion ;  but  that  it  will  have  some  regard  to 
the  character  it  has  to  maintain  before  this 
country^  and  before  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  But  do  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment really  think  that  this  cause  will  not 
eventually  triumph?  Do  they  suppose 
that  the  principles  and  feelings  which  have 
been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
will  ever  rest  before  the  desired  consum- 
mation is  attained  ?  I  am  convinced  that, 
thouefa  you  may  succeed  to-night— not 
that  I  believe  you  will— though  you  may 
succeed  to-night,  the  effect  of  your  sucoen 
will  only  be  to  give  additional  vigour  and 
determination  to  those  who  have  so  long 
advocated  this  cause,  and  to  those  whose 
interests  are  involved.  And  what  will 
you  have  gained  ?  If  you  succeed  in  your 
attempt  to  defeat  my  proposal  to-night, 
you  will  have  gained  nothing  but  a  little 
prolongation  of  suffering  and  toil;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind and  the  feeling  of  this  country  will 
compel  you  to  surrender  your  position,  and 
you  will  surrender  at  last,  when  concession 
shall  have  lost  all  its  grace,  and  I  fear  not 
a  little  of  its  remedial  power.  The  House 
would  of  course  understand,  that  if  his  pro- 
posal to  limit  factory-labour  to  ten  hours 
should  be  affirmed,  he  would  move  the  pro- 
viso of  which  he  had  given  notice,  postpon- 
ing the  full  operation  of  the  Measure  till 
1846.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moy- 
ing  that  the  blank  in  the  Clause  be  filled 
up  with  the  word  "  ten." 

Sir  WilUam  Clay  should  oppose  the 
Motion,  but  he  should  do  so  actuated  by 
the  same  motives  by  which  the  noble 
Lord  stated  himself  to  be  guided,  viz., 
motives  of  humanity  and  justice.  He 
could  assert  most  sincerely,  that  if  he 
thought  the  course  recommended  by  the 
noble  Lord,  the  most  consistent  with  hu- 
manity and  justice,  he  would  willingly  fol- 
low it;  but  such  was  not  his  opinion,  nor 
did  be  think  that  the  noble  Lord,  or  those 
who  acted  with  him,  were  entitled  exclu- 
sively to  atribute  to  themselves  the  being 
actuated  by  these  motives.  His  opposition 
to  the  Motion,  arose,  not  from  any  bigotted 
adherence  on  his  part  to  any  dogma  of 
economical  science,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  Motion  in  limine^  because  it  contra» 


vened  the  great  principle  of  non-interfer- 
ence with  industry.     Uodoabtedly,  it  wis 
true,  in  the  abstract,  that  there  should  be 
no  interference  in  the  transactions  between 
individuals,  and  that  the  laboar  market 
should  be  left  to  regulate  itself  by  the  ope- 
ration of  supply  and  demand,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  by  the  course  of  their  recent  le- 
dslation  and  the  precedent  they  had  estsb- 
lished,  they  had  precluded  themselves  from 
standing  by  this  principle.  Were  it  not  so, 
however,  he  must  confess,  that  he  thought 
there  were  circumstances  in  the  present 
times — symptoms  in  our  social  condition, 
mighty  causes  in  operation,  which  rendered 
it  highly  unsafe,  impossible   indeed,  to 
consider  the  mere  enunciation  of  that  prin- 
ciple a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
sought  a  remedy  for  any  great  evil  in  the 
relations  between  labourers  and  their  em- 
ployers.    Still,  he  thought,  and  he  pre- 
sumed the  noble  Lord  would  go  with  him 
to  that  extent  —  that    non-ioterference 
should  be  the  rule,  and  interference  the 
exception  —  that  the  assumption  should 
always  be,  that  it  was  better  to  let  the 
value  of  labour,  like  all  other  commodi- 
ties, be  regulated  by  supply  and  demand ; 
and  that  the  burthen  of  proof  should  al- 
ways rest  on  those  who  sought  to  interfere 
between  the  employer  and  those  be  em* 
ployed.     It  should  be  showo,  first,  that 
there  was  a  great  evil  only  to  be  remedied 
by  legislative  interference,  and,  secondly, 
that  the  proposed  remedy  would  not  pro- 
duce greater  evils,  would  not,   in  short, 
be  worse,  than  the  disease.    Did  the  case 
with  which  the  noble  I^rd  proposed  to  desi 
satisfy  these  conditions  ?    In  his  opiaioo, 
it  satisfied  not  one  of  them.    He  was  by 
no  means  convinced  of  the  extent  of  the 
evil  as  stated  by  the  noble  Lord.    He 
was  still  leas  satisfied  that  the  plan  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  remedy  what  there  was 
of  evil.     The   evils  seemed  to  him  to 
lie  in  one  direction,  and  the  noble  Lord's 
remedies  in  another,  or  rather,  he  believed 
that  the  proposed  remedies  woaM  aggrs- 
vate  the  evils  complained  of:  wbibtoo 
general    grounds,    he    entertained    the 
strongest  conviction,  that  the  measure  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  fraught  with  dsnger 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  sod 
above  all,  to  the  well-being,  the  comfort, 
the  very  existence  of  those  classes  whom 
the  noble  Lord  soughtespecially  to  benefit. 
Now,  was  there  such  an  evil  to  be  reme- 
died as  to  call  for  the  amount  of  legisls' 
tive  interference  contemplated  by  the  Mo* 
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tion  of  the  noble  Lord?     ^ould  the 
s^ttem  of  factory  labour  as  regulated  by 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  (for  that 
was  the  point  to  look  to)  be  of  so  severe, 
so  degrading,  so  repugnant  a  character,  as 
to  require  the  further  restriction  sought  to 
be  imposed  by  the  noble  Lord  ?    He  was 
of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  proof  that 
such  was  the  ease,  that  the  evidence,  com- 
paring factory  labour  with  almost  every 
other  species  of  labour,  tended  to  the 
cpntrary  presumption.    Without  wearying 
the  House  with  statistics,  or  going  over 
ground  which  had  been  already  trodden, 
Ui  them  look  at  those  facts,  respepting 
which  there  could  be  no  dispute.    With 
regard  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  in- 
fluence of  factory  labour  on  the  general 
health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  he  would 
only  make  one  observation ;  that,  although 
there  was  very  great  discrepancy  in  the 
evidence  given  bv  medical  men  on  the 
subiecty  yet  that  the  opinion  of  its  highlv 
prejudicial  influence  on  the  general  health 
was  principally  entertained  by  men  who 
had  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
while  those  medical  men  who  lived  among 
the  factory  population,  and  had  the  experi- 
ence of  years  of  the  effect  of  factory  la- 
bour entertained  directly  opposite  opinions. 
On   this    pointy   hon.  Gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  consult  the   able  and   dis- 
passionate statements  of  Mr.  Noble,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  by  that  gentleman  last 
year.     But  turning  from  opinions  let  them 
look  at  facts — look  at  the  evidence  ap- 
pended to  the  sanatory  Report,  and  to  be 
gathered  from  the  publications  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General.    Was  the  mean  duration 
of  life  less  among  the  operatives  of  Man* 
cheater  than  among  the  operatives  of  other 
large  towns  ?    On  the  contrary,  it  was  less 
than  at  Liverpool,  less,  he  regretted  to  say, 
than  among  his  own  constituents  at  Beth- 
nal-green,  and  there  were  the  very  strongest 
grounda  for  believing,  that  the  low  state 
of  health  of  the  operatives  at  Manchester 
or  elsewhere,  depended  far  more  on  the 
nature  of  their  dwellings  and  the  defect- 
ive state  of  sewerage,  and  other  means  ot 
securing  the  health  of  towns,  than  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  occupations.  With 
respect  to  the  health  of  the  labourers  in 
fectones  elsewhere  than  in  great  towns, 
they  had  the  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
Mr.  Senior  in  the  letter  referred  to  the 
other  evening  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
<;*rwmcfenewspaperof  that  mornbgi  thatit 


was  above  an  average.    Evidence  of  a  like 
kind  was  to  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Commission  of  Inauiry  in  1834.  The  con- 
clusion to  which  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  tended,  was  strengthened  by 
a  reference  to  the  very  nature  of  factory 
labour— it  was  very  light  labour.    Mr. 
Senior,  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Sydenham, 
to  which  he  had  already  referred,  said, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  male  spin- 
ners (a  very  small  portion  of  factory  la- 
bourers, probably  not  exceeding  12,000  or 
15,000  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  con- 
stantly  diminishing  in  number),  the  work 
is  merely  that  of  watching  the  machinery 
and  piecing  the  threads  that  break.    •*! 
have  seen,'^so  he  says  •'  the  girls  who  thus 
attend,  standing  with  their  arms  folded 
during  the  whole  time  that  I  stayed  in 
the  room — others  sewing  a  handkerchief 
or  sitting  down.'*    Mr.  Tufnel,  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1834,  in  his 
able  Report  says,  '<  Of  all  the  common 
prejudices  that  exist  with  regard  to  factory 
labour,  there  is  none  more  unfounded  than 
that  which  ascribes  to  it  excessive  tedious- 
ness  and  irksomeness  above  all  other  occu- 
pations ;  **  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
nature  of  the  occupation^  much  in  the 
same  terms  as  Mr.  Senior.    The  work  of 
the  mule  spinners  was,  however,  no  doubt 
laborious,  but  with  regard  to  that,  there 
was  the  most  extraordinary  disparity  of 
evidence.    The  noble  Lord  had  ^  entered 
into  very  elaborate  statements  on   that 
point.     He  gave  us  the  results  of  calcula- 
tions made,  as  he  said,  by  one  of  the  most 
experienced  mathematicians  in  England, 
the  following  extraordinary  facts.    Dis- 
carding, the  noble  Lord  said,  cases  which 
yet  occurred  where  the  mule  spinner  walks 
thirty-seven  miles  a  day  and  taking  the 
average, — 

*<  The  distance  travelled  will  be  in  a  mill 
spanning  number  fourteen  yarns,  twenty-two 
miles;    number    fifteen  yams,  twenty-four 
miles ;  number  thirty  yarns,  thirty  miles.    But 
this  was  not  all.    In  estimating  the  fatigue  of 
a  day's  work  due    consideration,*'  said  the 
noble  Lord  **  should  be  given  to  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  body  round  to  a  reverse  direction 
not  less  than  from  4,000  to  5,000  times  in  a  day, 
besides  the  strain  of  continually  having  to 
lean  over  the  machine,  and  return  to  an  erect 
position.     The  House  will  be  aware,"  said 
the  noble  Lord  ^*  of  the  great  strain  requisite 
after  leaning  over  the  machinery,  in  bringing 
the  body  back  to  an  upright  position.    It  often 
happens,  indeed,  that  the  body  is  bent  in  the 
fi>«  ^  a  right  angle/' 
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He  was  quite  sore  that  that  noble  Lord 
placed  entire  faith  in  these  astounding 
assertions.  The  noble  Lord  would  pardon 
him  if  he  expressed  his  entire  disbelief  of 
Iheniy  and  took  the  liberty  also  of  sayings, 
that  the  belief  of  them  by  the  noble  Lord 
did  tend  to  lessen  in  some  degree  in  his 
mind,  the  weight  of  the  noble  Lord's  au« 
thority,  when  he  saw  the  little  amount  of 
caution  with  which  the  noble  Lord  weighed 
the  e?idence  tending  in  the  direction  of  his 
own  views.  What,  thirty  miles  a  day^and 
turning  the  body  to  a  reverse  position,  and 
bending  the  body  to  a  (right  angle,  and 
bringing  it  back  to  an  erect  position  4,^000 
or  5,000  times  in  addition,  and  this  not 
for  one  day  but  continuously  I  Why,  no 
evidence  ought  to  have  convinced  the 
noble  Lord  of  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment. The  thing  was  physically  im- 
possible* Did  the  noble  Lord  know 
what  was  the  ordinary  day's  march  of  a 
regiment  of  infantry  ?-*that  which  men 
could  keep  up.  Had  the  noble  Lord 
never  made  a  pedestrian  tour  ?  Had  he 
no  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  miles  which 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  with  abundance 
of  foody  and  in  the  best  health,  could 
walk  day  by  day  continuously  ?  Let  the 
noble  Lord  make  an  experiment :  let  him 
take  the  most  athletic  man  of  twenty-five : 
let  him  train  him  as  for  a  pugilistic  en- 
counter, and  try  for  how  many  days,  con- 
tinuously, such  a  man  could  walk  thirty 
miles,  and  turn  himself  round,  and  bend 
to  a  horizontal  position  and  raise  himself 
again,  4,000  or  5,000  times— and  then 
let  the  noble  Lord  decide  whether  it  could 
be  done  for  the  year  round  by  all  the 
spinners  in  all  the  factories  which  spun 
No.  30  yarn.  But  they  knew  these  facts 
—the  work  was  carried  on  in  large  rooms, 
necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion, not  over-crowded,  whitewashed,  ven- 
tilated. 6y-the-way,  he  did  not  know  why 
a  provision  requiring  ventilation  should 
not  be  part  of  the  present  Bill.  Most  of 
the  factories  were  ventilated,  but  he 
thought  a  discretionary  power  might  be 
given  to  the  inspectors  that  all  should  be 
60.  They  knew  that  the  operatives,  when 
trade  was  brisk,  received  wages  unknown 
almost  to  any  other  class  of  labourers — 
6*0/..  70/.,  80/.,  90/.  per  annum  each  fa- 
mily— an  amount  of  annual  earnings,  im- 
plying if  well  husbanded,  all  the  necessa- 
ries, many  of  the  decent  luxuries  of  life,  t 
Knowing  these  things,  could  they  think  { 
further   legislative  intervention   hopera-l 


tively  necessary?    Comparing  factory  la- 
bour with  the  labour  in  almost  every  other 
trade  or  calling,  rural  or  mechanical — 
were  they  not  forced  to  the  conclusioo  that 
factory  labour  was  to  be  further  interfered 
with,  not  because  interference  was  most 
wanted,  but  becaose  it  was  most  easy. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of 
evil  admitted  to  exist  in  the  working  of 
the  factory  system,  how  would  it  be  af- 
fected by  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  I    Id 
his  conviction  the  measure  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  tend  immeasurably  to  enhance 
and  aggravate  every  one  of  the  eTils  of 
which  he  complained.    What  were  the 
points  chiefly  insisted  on  in  the  eloquent 
and  affecting  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  ? 
Why  mainly  these— 1st.  That  the  present 
system  of  factory  labour  had  the  effect  of 
superannuating   adult  males  at  an  age 
when,  according  to  the  usual  duration  o€ 
human  life,  very  many  years  of  unabated 
health  and  strength   were  before  them, 
forcing  them,   consequently,   to  seek  in 
employments  uncongenial  to  them,  and 
foreign  to  their  habits,  a  wretched  and 
precarious  existence.  2ndly.  That  it  tend* 
ed  to  substitute  female  Vor  male  adult 
labour — thus  diverting  women  from  their 
proper  sphere  of  action — the  discharge  of 
domestic  duties.    3rdly.  That  by  the  pre. 
ference  of  very  young  persons,  and  mak- 
ing consequently,  parents  depending  on 
their  children ;  it  disturbed  and  perverted 
the  natural  relations  in  the  members  of 
families,  weakening  parental  authority  on 
the  one  hand,  and   filial   piety  on  the 
other,  and  producing  thereby  all  the  train 
of  disorders  and  vice,  so  eloquently  dwelt 
on  by  the  noble  Lord.     Now,  to  which  of 
these  evils  would  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lord  apply  a  remedy?    What  were  the 
temptations  to  prefer  the  labour  of  women 
to  men,  and  of  very  young  persons  to 
that  of  persons  of  middle  age,  it  might  be 
said  almost  of  adults?    Why  they  were 
twofold,   first,  because  it  was  cheaper; 
but  secondly,  and  mainly,  perhaps,  be* 
cause   as  the  machinery  was  improved, 
became  more  delicate  and  moved  faster, 
and  required  less  human  labour,— it  be- 
came  more  essential    that    that    labour 
should  be,  that  of  persons  at  the  precise 
period  of  life  when  there  was  the  utmost 
amount  of  quickness  and  activity,  when 
the  nerves  of  sight  and  touch,  were  in  the 
utmost  perfection.    The  noble  Lord's  own 
statistics  showed  that  such  was  the  tend- 
ency 90W,    Would  that  tendency  be  dt« 
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creased  by  the  proposed  measure  ?  Was 
it  not  certain  that  it  would  be  increased  ? 
Tbey  were  about  to  take  off  one  entire 
sixth*part  of  the  time  within  which  the 
master  manufacturer  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn on  his  fixed  capital.  How  roust  he 
meet  this  new  condition  of  things  f  Why, 
by  greater  economy  in  his  labour  in  the 
first  place,  and  by  working  his  machinery 
faster  in  the  second.  He  would  seek  with 
tenfold  avidity  to  make  his  engine,  with 
its  Brierean  power,  do  more,  and  human 
hands  less.  He  would  make  his  giant  of 
iron  and  brass  work  faster  too — so  fast 
that  it  could  only  baye  for  fellow  labour- 
ers human  beings  when  the  young  powers 
of  life  were  in  their  utmost  intensity,  and 
those  powers  taxed  to  their  very  utmost 
stretch.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Lord's  plan  with  reference  to  the 
evils  he  especially  proposed  to  remedy ; 
but  far  more  overwhelming  was  the  argu- 
ment against  its  adoption  to  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  irresistible 
effect  of  iu  adoption  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes—of  those 
who  furnished  the  lal^ur  in  factories.  It 
would  be  at  once  conceded,  that  out  of 
the  gross  returns  of  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  amount  that  was  beyond  what  was 
necessary  to  replace  the  floating  capital 
perpetually  employed,  must  be  drawn  both 
the  wages  of  labour  and  the  profits  on 
his  fixed  as  well  as  his  floating  capital. 
If  they  limited  the  hours  within  which  he 
worked  his  machinery  there  would  be  less 
surplus  beyond  the  mere  replacing  the 
floating  capital,  and  either  wages  or  pro-» 
fits,  must  be  reduced.  Both  would  be  so ; 
but  could  there  be  a  doubt  which  would 
be  so  in  the  greater  proportion?  The 
capitalist  would  take  care  of  himself  first. 
In  the  present  state  of  supply  and  demand 
for  labour  the  operative  was  at  his  mercy, 
and  in  his  (Sir  W.  Clay's)  opinion,  the 
absolutely  inevitable  result  of  forced  re- 
duction of  the  working  of  mills  to  ten 
hours  would  be  a  reduction  of  wages  in  a 
far  greater  proportion  than  as  twelve  to 
ten.  After  the  most  careful  consideration 
he  could  give  the  subject,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  overrated  the  reduc- 
tion at  25  per  cent.  The  force  of  this  ar. 
goment  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  hon. 
Sf  ember  for  Oldham — certainly  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  on  the  question— that,  ad- 
mitting the  troth  of  the  proposition  as  to 
tba  itnilt  OD  profits  an^  wagoi,  of  roduo- 


ing  the  hours  of  working  of  the  mills^^e 
could  only  meet  it  by  asserting  that,  if 
the  quantity  produced  were  diminished, 
the  price  of  the  article  produced  would 
rise.  A  moment's  consideration  would 
show,  that  this  anticipation  was  wholly 
fallacious.  It  would  be  true  only  if  either 
England  were  the  only  manufacturing 
country,  or  other  countries  would  adopt 
the  noble  Lord's  regulations.  At  present 
it  was  impossible  to  raise  prices  one  far- 
thing beyond  those  at  which  they  could 
face  foreign  competition.  England  sold  in 
foreign  markets,  as  was  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  35,000,000/.  annually  of  the 
products  of  those  factories  now  proposed  to 
be  dealt  with.  Now,  what  would  be  the' 
result  of  adopting  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sition P  Why  inevitably,  and  as  of  course, 
one  of  two.  Either  England  would  still 
send  to  foreign  markets  the  present  amount 
of  manufactured  goods  at  the  same  price, 
and  then  as  he  had  shown  wages  must 
be  reduced  not  only  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  to  one,  but  in  a  much  larger  ratio,  or 
she  must  send  her  goods  at  a  higher  price, 
and  thus,  to  a  certainty,  lose  a  portion  of 
her  present  share  of  the  sales  in  foreign 
markets,  that  displacement  of  English 
goods  becoming  larger  and  larger  each 
year  as  their  foreign  competitors  pro* 
duced,  as  they  then  would  do,  Jarger  and 
larger  quantities  of  goods  at  cheaper  rates, 
which  could  always  be  done  as  the  quan- 
tities increased  and  thus  would  the  de- 
mand for  English  labour  each  year  become 
less.  To  be  sure  it  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ash- 
ton,  when  examined  in  1833,  before  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry,  that  the  English 
Government  should  by  negotiation  with 
all  foreign  countries,  induce  them  to  adopt 
a  ten  hours  Factory  Bill,  in  which  case 
the  price  of  the  articles  produced  would 
be  simultaneously  raised  all  over  the 
world ;  but  the  House  would  scarcely  think 
the  probable  success  of  such  negotiation 
sufficient  ground  on  which  to  legislate. 
Let  the  House  recollect  that,  in  adopting 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  they 
were  taking  a  step  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  perfectly  impartial  persons, 
well  qualified  by  long  observation  to  form 
a  judgment — ^he  alluded  to  Mr.  Horner 
and  Mr.  Saunders,  whose  opinions  were 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  with  approba- 
tion when  they  seemed  to  agree  with  his 
owD|  bat  wboie  iothoritybedisragardad 
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it  treot  in  opposition  to  hit  own 
Tieivf.   Let  thMs,  above  all,  recollect  that 
thej  were  legislating  for  claMes  the  most 
sure  to  suffer  by  any  error  they  might 
eooiniit.    The  noble  Lord  had  said,  apos. 
trophising  the  manufacturers,   '*We  do 
not  envy  you  your   stupendous  wealth. 
Peaoe  be  within  your  walls   and  plan- 
teousoess  within  your  palaces  s  we  ask 
bnt  a  slight  compensation  for  it/'    There 
wonld  seem  to  luric  in  the  mind  of  the 
noble  Lord«>-perhapa  almost  unconscious- 
ly to  him-— some  vague  and  undeBned 
belief  that  manufacturing  profits  were  so 
vast,  that  this  *<  compensation"  could  be 
deducted  from  them  without  inconveni- 
ence.    That  the  manufacturers  could  af- 
ford to  give  twelve  hours  wages  for  ten 
hours  work,  and  not  be  very  ill  off.  Never 
was  there  a  more  fatal  error.    In  the  pre- 
sent superabundance  of  capital,  it  was  ab« 
solutely  certain  that  not  more  than  the 
binary  rate  of  profit  could  be  obtained 
in  any  trade,  and  that  rate  was  a  very  low 
one.  Bnt  the  manufaoturer  would  take 
care  of  himself  i  and  in  the  present  state 
of  the  supply  and  demand  he  could  do 
so,  and  throw  his  loss  on  the  wages  of 
the  nnfortunate  operative.    Should  they, 
moreover,  impoae  on  the  capitalist  bur- 
thens  he  was  anable   or   unwilling   to 
bear,   he   might  (although,    no  doubt, 
with   loss)    transport    his   capital    and 
skill  to  other  lands— the  operative  must 
remain,  destitnte   and    helpless,  a  bur- 
then to  himself  and  to  the  country  on 
which  he  would  be  thrown  back  for  sup- 
port   Might  he,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
probable  ettadt  oif  the  noble  Lord's  Motmn 
on  the  classes  he  sought  to  benefit,  bring 
before  the  House  one  illustration  which 
had  foicad  itself  on  hu  mind?    Perhaps, 
in  the  whole  speech  of  the  noble  Lord-* 
powerful  and  affecting  as  it  was— nothing 
produced  greaur  effect  on  the  feelings  of 
the  House  than  his  statement  of  suffer- 
ings produced  by  factory-labour  on  women 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy.    He  said,  that 
twelve  hours'  labour  is  unsafe  and  impro- 

Cfor  women  so  circnmatanced.  Does 
believe  that  ten  hours  would  be  safe  or 
proper?  It  was  impossible  he  oonld  think 
so.  But  let  the  House  mark  the  result  of 
what  the  noble  Lord  proposed.  He  wooM 
trust  nothing  to  the  prodence  of  the  woman 
herself— -noUiing  to  the  tenderness  or  hu- 
manity of  the  husband.  He  would  not 
CBiit  any  woman  to  work  twelve  hours, 
iraw  immeainimbly  did  lie  inoiease  tbe 


temptation  to  those  to  whooi  it  was  i 
dangerous  to  work  ten  ?    From  a  familv 
earning  80/.  per  annum,  his  plan  would 
take  20/.     Will  the  mother  of  that  family 
be  more  or  less  likely  to  absent  herself 
from  home— from  the  care  of  her  childrea, 
and  to  work  when  she  ought  to  be  in 
repose.    In  conclusion,  he  would  entreat 
the  House  to  proceed  with  caotion ;  the 
Bill  on  their  Table  was  no  mean  advance 
in  the  direction  of  the  noble  Lord's  own 
views,    llie  Bill  met  the  diffionlties  and 
remedied  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  in- 
spectors. The  work  of  children  waa  limited; 
the  detection  of  fraud  was  rendered  easier. 
No  person  under  eighteen  waa  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours;  no  woman  wss 
to  work    more    than  twelve  hours}   no 
young  person,  no  woman,  was  to  work  in 
the  nignt.    Were  not  these  important  re- 
gulations—to be  enforced,  let  it  always  be 
recollected,  on  the  free-will  of  workpeople 
themselves.     Let  the  House  be  contented 
for  the  present  at  least,  and  proceed  do 
further  in  a  path,  every  step  of  whidi, 
they  might  rest  assured,  waa  beset  with 
danger  to  the  best  interests  of  tbe  couotiy, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  interests  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.    If  he  might  ventere  re- 
spectfully also  to  ofler  one  word  of  adviee 
to  the  noble  Lord,  he  would  venture  to 
tell  him*that  there  were  other  departmeoCi 
of  British  industry  where  hie  benevolent 
labours  were  more  needed  than  they  now 
were  with  respect  to  factory-labour.    No 
doubt  elsewhere  he  would  meet  with  more 
difficulties;  but  the  noble  Lord  had  shown 
that  he  poaeesed  that  noblest  of  all  qusli- 
ties,    that   enthusiastic  perseverance  in 
well-doing,  which  was  not  to  be  daoatsd 
by  difficulties.    Let  him  go  on,  and  he 
would  be  supported,  not  by  narrow  ma- 
jorities, but  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  that 
House,  and  the  universal  approbation  of 
the  public. 

Mr.  Monektim  Af t/iies  said,  thatperbspi 
his  connection  with  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  where  this  subject  bad  long 
excited  a  deep  and  enthusiast^  interefC, 
might  be  his  excuse  for  intruding  for  a 
short  time  on  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  had  never  risen  under  any  drcuffl- 
stances  with  so  much  hsdividttal  pain  as 
at  the  present  moment,  because  be  low 
to  speak  upon  the  subject  with  the  cod* 
viction  that  it  would  be  his  duty  this  ereo« 
ing  to  oppose  the  Qovemment,  with  wboffl 
he  had  generally  the  honour  and  th« 
pleaaure  of  acting ;  end  he  wee  oempcUtd 
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to  do  so  from  a  sincere  belief  that  tlie 
<y3ar8e  which  the  Government  had  pur- 
sued on  this  question  was  one  neither  of 
benefit  to  the  country,  nor  of  dignity  to 
themeelves.    In  the  course  of  last  year 
the    right   bon.  Gentleman    the  Secre« 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
broogfat  forward  a  factory  Bill,  and  he 
had  this  year  brought  forward  another 
factory  Bill.    The  House  knew  how  the 
former  Bill  was  met,  and  how  it  was 
foiled ;  and  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  be  considered  the  yielding  up  of  that 
Measure  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  last 
year  was  just  as  unfortunate  as  was  the 
perseverance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  his  present  course.     He  said  this,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Government  that 
the  Measure  of  last  year  should  have  been 
carried.    He  would  have  risked  his  seat 
to  have  given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
any  advantage  in  his  power  to  have  car* 
ried  that  Bill.    But  the  question   now 
came  before  the  House  nnder  a  different 
aspect,  and  supported  by  a  different  kind 
of  agitatbn.  The  agitation  which  now  met 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  which  he 
now  so  strenuously   opposed,   was    one 
in  which  for  the  last  ten   years  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  of  this  country  had 
been    engaged,  which   had   excited    the 
deepest  sympathy,  and  which  had  now 
been   confirmed  by  a  majority  of  that 
House;    and   yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  was  now  asked  to  re« 
Bcind  the  solemn  Resolution  which,  after 
an  adjourtfed  detmte  of  two  days,  it  had 
come   to,  without  any  circumstance^  of 
casaalty  or  haste,  merely  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  chance  or  contingency 
which  might  by  possibility  induce  the 
House  to  reverse  its  own  recent  solemn 
decision.    He  hoped  he  might  be  excused 
for  speaking  earnestly  upon  this  subject, 
because  he  did  feel  that  it  was  now  almost 
impossible  to  meet  this  qnestkm  with  the 
same  calmness  that  was  most  becoming 
and  most  just  on  a  preceding  occasmn. 
The  hen.  Baronet  the  Mem^r  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  had  indeed  undertaken  a  most 
difficult  task.    While  every  other  Mem- 
ber seemed  to  feel  that  the  question  was 
noe  of  enormous  difficulty — while  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
ivhetber  the  remedy  proposed  was  right  or 
not,  yet  Ike  evib  wete  great  and  nttdonbted 


—while  those  evils  were  generally  allowed 
and  unchallenged,  that  hon.  Baronet  had 
undertaken  the  task  of  representing  the 
whole  matter  as  a  mere  dream  of  philan- 
thropic enthusiasts,  and  of  holding  up  the 
factory  women  and  children  of  this  conn- 
try  as  persons  in  so  happy  and  contented 
a  position  that  it  would  be  most  imperii* 
nent  for  the  Legislature  to  mterfere  with 
them.    He  had  hoped  that  that  part  of 
the  question  bad  long  since  been  settled. 
He  thought  that  the  House  felt  the  eoor«> 
mity  of  the  evils,   and  that  a  national 
guilt  had  been  incurred  by  the  miseries  of 
the  unrestricted  factory  system.  They  knew 
that  by  that  system  they  were  bringing  up 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state 
of  degradation  almost  lower  than  that  oS 
any  slave  population.    They  knew  diat 
there  were  thousands  of  factory  children 
who  had  no  possible  means  of  receiving 
either  moral  or  religious  instruction.  They 
knew  that  thousands  of  them  hsMi  perished 
on  the  very  threshdd  of   manhood,  it 
being  physically  impossible  for  them,  lirom 
their  exhausted  strength,  to  obtain  by 
labour  any  of  the  comforts  of  life.    This 
question  had  attracted  not  only  the  atleD-^ 
tion  of  every  Member  of  that  House,  but 
also  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  for 
the  Government  had  this  year  come  down 
with  a  Bill  directly  interfering  with  lahonr. 
On  that  account  he  said,  that  the  present 
Bill  had  been  very  unfairly  treated.    He 
considered    that  the  debate  turning  so 
much    upon  the  presumption  that  this 
Bill  would  not  Interfere  with  labour,  was 
nnjust  to  the  Bill,  to  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley),  and  to  the  Government  it* 
self.    A  great  part  of  the  speech  of  Ae 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her 
Msjesty's  Government  on  a  former  even- 
ing, went  far  more  against  the  principle 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Govenu 
ment  Bill  to  establish,  than  against  any 
■Mxiificatien  of  it  which  his  ooUe  Friend 
wished  to  introduce.    It  was  most  tme 
that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  labour  of 
male  adults.    But,  with  regard  U>  cbil* 
dren,  it  provided  that  those  nnder  thirteen 
years  of  age  should  only  work  hrif  a-day 
'—those  working  in  the  morning  Were  not 
to  work  in  the  afternoon,  and  those  work* 
ing  in  the  afkernooon  were  not  to  work  in 
the  morning.   This  presupposed  the  adop* 
tk>n  of  a  system  of  relays,  as  regarded 
children.    Now  childhood,  according  to 
this  Bill,  ceased  at  thirteen  years  of  age. 
What  his  noUe  Friend  wished  to  do  wnt 
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this— -to  extend  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  Bill  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
The  whole  scope  of  his  noble  Friend's 
Amendment,  as  regarded  males,  was  as  to 
the  ages  between  thirteen  and  eighteen 
years.    The  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was,  that  children  up  to  thir- 
teen years  should  not  labour  more  than 
six  hours  and  a  half  a  day ;  but  from  that 
age  they  were  suddenly  transferred  to  la* 
hour  for  twelve  hours  a  day.     What  his 
noble  Friend  required  was  a  sliding«scale 
in  this  matter,  which  the  Go?ernment  had 
io  wisely  applied  in  other    ways — that 
children  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age  should  work  ten  hours  a  day,  and  that 
when  eighteen  they  might  work  as  many 
hours  as  the  factories  worked.    He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  keep  this  steadily 
in  mind,  that  as  far  as  regarded  male 
labour  the  sole  difference  was  this — his 
noble  Friend  wished  so  to  modify  the  Bill, 
that  children  on  attaining  their  thirteenth 
year  should  not  be  at  once  transferred 
from  six  and  a-half  hours  labour,  to  the 
enormous  labour  of  twelve  hours.   Let  the 
House  imagine  what  twelve  hours  labour 
was  to  a  boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of 
age.    The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
had  attempted  to  make  out  that  this  la- 
bour of  twelve  hours  was  nothing  at  all. 
The  hon.  Baronet  did  this  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Senior,  who  having  started 
from  his  villa  at  Kensington,  and  having 
taken  a  run  through  the  manufacturing 
districts,  returned  to  his  home,  and  drew 
up  a  report  representing  the  factory  labour 
as  the  lightest  of  all  possible  occupations. 
Now  he  knew  Mr.  Senior  very  well,  and 
be  knew  him  to  be  a  very  excellent  and 
intelligent  man ;  but  he  was  sure  that  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  or  Mr.  Senior  were  to 
be  set  to  that  labour  for  twelve  hours  a 
day  for  a  single  week,  they  would  come 
down  to  that  House  with  very  different 
feelings  on  the  subject.    But  after  quoting 
this  opinion  of  Mr.  Senior,  of  Kensing- 
ton,   the   hon.  Baronet   most  inconsist* 
ently  made   it  a  matter   of  complaint 
against  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) 
for  having  taken  the  opinions  of  persons 
who  were  strangers  to  all  the  localities. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  with  regard  to  the 
medical  part  of  the  question,  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  was  not  from  surgeons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  therefore  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.    He  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  before  the  Com 
mittee  of  1833,  this  passage  :•*- 
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<'I  am  compelled  to  declare  it  to  be  my 
deliberate  opinioo  that  no  child  ahoiibl  be 
employed  in  factory-labour  below  ten  years  6f 
age,  and  that  no  individual  below  eighteen 
should  be  employed  longer  than  ten  hcran. 
As  to  the  reduction  of  the  boors  of  lalcnr  of 
all  below  eighteen,  I  feel  the  less  distrast  ia 
my  own  opinion,  because  it  has  the  saoctioB 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men  who  practise  in  the  inannfiactanDg 
districts." 


Now,  he  thought  that  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Hawkins,  of  Manchester,  wm  meeh 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  Mr. 
Senior,  of  Kensington.    The    hon.   Ba. 
ronet  had  referred  to   certain   statistics 
which   had   been    brought  forward  with 
respect  to  the  duration  of  lives  in  the 
factory  districts,  but  to  him  these  state- 
ments did  not  appear  sufiBcieotly  to  altov 
for  the  great  amount  of  new  blood  which 
was  daily  infused  into  those  factories  from 
the    agricultural    counties.    There   were 
many  healthy  adults  constantly  entering 
those  districts,  which  must  materially  affect 
any  statistical  statement  upon  this  head. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  the  no- 
tion of  a  young  person   running  thirty- 
seven  miles  a-day  was  an  absolute  impos* 
sibility.    It  had.  he  believed,  been  physi- 
cally established  as  a  fact,  that  a  child 
running  about  all  day  for  its  own  pleasare 
would  run  over  a  much  larger  space  of 
ground  than    almost    any  healthy  man 
would  do.    Therefore  he  would  say,  that 
if  a  child  was  kept  op  to  his  full  speed  all 
day,  |with  the  dread  of  punishment  before 
him,  he  might  perform  some  suclr  feat  as 
that.    But    whether   the    distance   was 
thirty-seven  or  twenty-seven  miles  wm 
immaterial;  both  required  a  degree  of  toil 
which  was  frightful.  Now,  when  he  heard 
his  noble  Friend  make  such  statements  as 
these,  and  when  he  found  it  stated  in  an 
Address  issued  by  the   delegates   from 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  that  they  bad 
read  his  noble  Friend's  speech,  **  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  and  that  they  coold 
affirm  from  their  own    knowledge  that 
every  statement  made  to  the  House  was 
absolutely  correct,"  he  was  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  there  did  exist  a  very  greet 
grievance  on  this  part  of  the  subject    He 
would  now  say  one  word  upon  the  effect 
of   the  proposed   Measure  upon  wages. 
The  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  political 
economy  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into 
this  debate,  though  he  himself  certaiolf 
did  'introduce  a  considerable  portion  into 
1  it.    According  to  the  doctrine  of  wageii 
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mm-  il  htd  been  BcieDtifically  laid  dowD, 
it    was  fully  ooderstood   that  there  were 
at    leaBt  four  elemeots  influencio^  wag^es 
— population,  capital,  |fluctoation  of  the 
prices  of  Decessaries,  and  the  standard 
of  living.    These  four  elements  together 
determined  the  amount  of  wages*    All 
depended  upon  each,  and  each  upon  all. 
Therefore,  he  could  not  believe,  that  the 
mere  reduction  of  one  of  these  elements— 
all  the  others  remaining  the  same— could 
effect  that  considerable  diminution  of  wages 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  debate.    With  respect  also  to  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  working  the 
mills,  this  might  be  avoided  if  relays  of 
women,  as  well  as  of  young  persons  were 
established.     This  Bill  required  relays  of 
children:    the  only  thing  therefore  re- 
quired, was  relays  of  women,  and  then  the 
machinery    might    go    for    any    period. 
There  was  one  part  of  the  Bill  which  he 
did  not  understand — ^that  which  required 
the  factories  to  close  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock.     He  did  not  see  why  the  mills 
should  not  be  allowed  to  work  the  two 
additional  hours  during  daylight  in  the 
Summer  supposing  there    was  sufficient 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  suffi- 
cient demand  for  it.    This  compulsory 
closing  of  the  mills  was  infinitely  more 
harsh,  and  calculated  to  excite  greater 
discontent  than  any  condition  required  by 
his  noble  Friend.    He  would  conclude  by 
solemnly  appealing  to  the  Committee  to 
kok  well  to  it  before  they  rescinded  the 
decision  they  had  already  come  to.    He 
entreated  them  to  consider  under  what  a 
very  different  aspect  the  Question  now 
appesred  before  them.    It  had  already 
gone  forth  to  the  country  that  a  majority 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  people  de- 
clared it  to  be  their  opinion  that  women 
and  children  were  not  to  be  employed  in 
feictories  more  than  ten  hours  a*day.    At 
this  very  moment  they    were    speaking 
about  it  to  one  another.    At  this  very 
moment  they  were  telling  one  another  of 
the  glorious  result  that  had  followed  the 
exertions  of  his  noble  Friend,  and  that 
after  ten  years  of  unwearied  labour  this 
great  thing  had  been  at  last  achieved.  The 
people  knew  thisas  well  as  they  (the  House 
of  Commons)  did,  and  could  any  Govern- 
meat  suppose,  that  even  if  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers coming  up  from  different  parts  of  the 
coostry  to  vote,  they  should  succeed  in 
rescinding  the  late  decision  of  the  House; 
GOuU  any  Qoveroment  suppose  that  any 


such  course  would  turn  back  into  its  for« 
mer  channels  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
or  make  them  forget  what  had  passed  the 
other  night  ?  No  I  the  people  would  not 
forget  it,  and  the  Government  would  do 
well  not  to  think  so.  He  thought  it  very 
unimportant  which  way  the  majority  turned 
this  evening,  as  regarded  the  fate  of  the 
Measure ;  because  it  was  already,  above 
all  governments  and  all  majorities,  abso- 
lutely decided.  It  was  impossible  now 
for  any  Government  to  stop  a  ten  hours 
Bill.  It  was,  in  every  moral  sense,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  country  as 
any  part  of  this  interfering  Bill  which 
be  held  in  his  hand.  Wishing  from  his 
heart  the  best  in'  every  way  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  he  most  heartily 
grieved  that  they  had  in  this  matter  set 
themselves  against  the  opinbn,  against 
the  sympathy,  against  the  good  feelings 
and  against,  he  believed,  the  religious 
sense  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England;  and  he  would  now 
sit  down,  humbly  imploring  them,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  not  to  persist  in 
that  dangerous  course,  and  not  drive 
his  noble  Friend  to  extremity.  It 
was  a  subject  he  felt  deeply  upon,  and, 
therefore,  he  said-^not  drive  his  noble 
Friend  to  any  extremity  to  which  he  would 
be  very  unwillingly  driven,  but  in  which 
he  believed  his  noble  Friend  would  be 
supported  by  a  majority  of  this  House. 
Yes ;  he  believed  that  a  majority  would 
support  his  noble  Friend  in  an  Address 
to  the  Throne,  declaring  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty  that  the  only  resource  was  in  her 
benevolence,  and  in  her  noble  and  ge- 
nerous feelings  against  the  short-sight- 
edness or  rather  blindness  of  her  Mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  proposition  he 
threw  out  just  now.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  that  he  was  surprised  at  his 
making  such  a  proposition,  but  he  did  it 
conceiving  that  it  would  do  away  with  the 
objection  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  of  its 
imposing  restrictions  on  labour.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
urged  the  other  evening  upon  the  question^ 
at  least  those  coming  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple—*that  the  Legislature  ought  not  to 
interfere  with  the  labour  of  the  people. 
How  these  arguments  were  more  appli- 
cable to  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.    It  appeared  to  him  that 
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the  argoments  applied  with  equal  force  to 
their  ow&  Bill,  for  they  had  declared  a 
limit  beyood  which  iofaot  labour  thould 
not  go.  When  he  proposed  that  un- 
married adult  females  should  exercise 
thefa*  own  discretion  as  to  the  len^^th  of 
time  thej  would  labour,  his  noble  Friend 
answered  that  females  in  aaanufacturing 
districto  were  so  ground  down,  as  not  to 
be  free  agents.  Now,  if  that  applied  to 
them,  he  thought  it  equally  apphed  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  male  population  of 
this  country.  He  would  ask  whether  the 
male  labourers  of  this  country  were  per- 
fectly free  to  choose  what  work  they  would 
do,  and  what  wages  they  would  receive, 
and  whether  it  was  not  the  case,  that  it 
was  always  more  in  the  power  of  the 
masters  to  say  you  shall  work,  than  in  the 
power  of  the  labourer  to  say,  **  I  will  not." 
He  thought  his  noble  Friend  had  not 
answered  that  point.  But  they  were  not 
interfering  with  the  great  principle  that  re- 
gulated these  things,  namely,  that  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed  should  settle  be- 
tween them  the  rate  of  wages.  He  would 
now  look  at  the  regulations  which  were 
proposed  by  this  measure.  They  had,  at 
all  evcntSi  declared  that  they  would  inter*> 
fere  on  behalf  of  children.  On  what 
score.  On  the  score  of  their  helplessness, 
because  it  was  alleged  that  the  parent 
would  work  their  children,  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting their  families,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  children 
themselves,  and  because  the  working  of 
women  and  children  interfered  with  all  the 
domestic  relations,  unhinging  the  whole 
scheme  of  society  by  making  men  of  forty 
years  of  age  able  to  live  upon  the  work  of 
their  wives  and  children ;  whereas,  in  all 
the  other  relations  of  life  the  wives  and 
children  were  supported  by  the  man.  All 
and  all  that  his  noble  Friend  wished  to  do 
was,  to  Insert  the  word  ten  instead  of 
twelf  e.  Now,  if  the  Legislature  had  never 
Interfered  at  all,  he  oonfessed,  that  he 
should  have  thought  that  they  had  acted 
rightly.  But  in  1833  the  pressure  was  so 
great  from  without  that  all  parties  were 
determined  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren. That  point,  therefore,  as  far  as  in- 
terference went,  was  settled.  The  ques- 
tion now  proposed  to  him,  therefore^  was, 
whether  a  child  was  more  capable  of 
working  ten  hours  than  twelve  ?  He  could 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  declaring  it  to 
be  his  opinion  that  ten  hours  was  a  better 
period  than  twelve.    He  thought  no  man 


coold  doubt  that  at  that  tender  age  tea 
hours  was  a  more  proper  period  than  twelve. 
He  had  never  heard  any  man  any  that  he 
thought  it  was  beneficial,  or  that  it  wsi 
not  prejudicial,  for  a  child  to  work  twtWe 
hours  a  day,  or  that  a  child  could  work 
that  number  of  hours  without  prejudice  to 
health,  morals,  and  religioun  edaoation. 
The  argument  of  most  power  which  bad 
been  advanced  against  the  dimtnntion  of 
power  was  that  which  was  urged  by  the 
right  hon.  Oentlenian,   the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  He  mid, 
'^  Beware  of  what  yon  are  aboat !"  snd 
borrowing  a  metaphor    from   the  noble 
Lord,  but  using  it  in  a  different  sense,  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  said,    *'  Ton  are 
laying  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree ;" 
but  the  noble  Lord  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  whereas  the  n^i 
hon.  Qentleman  used  the  words  as  regard* 
ing  money  and  commerce,  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  would 
be  put  in  jeopardy  if  they  were  to  dimioisk 
bv  two  hours  a  day  the  exhausted  laboure 
of  the  poor  children  of  this  country.  Noe, 
he  remembered,  in  the  debate  ol  1833,  s 
Gentleman  with  whom  he  did  not  maeb 
agree  in  politics,  but  whom  at  the  ssme 
time  he  considered  a  penon  of  consider* 
able  talent  and  huraour-^he  meant  Mr. 
Cobbett-^be  remembered  that  gentleosa 
saying^**  That  he  h|d   heard  that  the 
greatuMs  of  this  country  depetided  wpos 
its   navyt    that  at  other   times  it   do* 
pended  upon  the  learned  profession,  and 
at   other  times  upon  its  great  States^ 
men;    but  he    never  till    that  momeot 
heard  that  it  depended  upon  the  over- 
working of  little  girls  in  factories."    It 
had  been  said,  that  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  in  wages  would  be  the  result  of  this 
limitation  of  infant  labour.     How  that 
could  be  when  the  reduction  of  labour  vsi 
only  one-sixth,  he  oould  not  understsnd. 
If  there  was  any  honesty  in  the  workiof 
of  the  Bill,  the  diminution  of  wages  eould 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  diminotiea 
of  time.    Bat  he  would  venture  to  lay, 
that  though  the  diminution  of  time  «M 
one-sixth,    the  diminutioa   of  profitable 
labour  would  be  much  less,  because  the 
last  two  hours  would  be  the  least  effi* 
cient,  owing  to  the  exhatutioa  canssd  bj 
the  previous  ten  hours  of  labour^    Bst 
he  oould  not  think  that  the  oomroeree 
of  this  country  Was  really  in  so  ttoklisbt 
hasardous  and  perilous  a  state  as  to  dspsad 
upon  so  small  an  amonnti  more  or  leil»  ^ 
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addhional  labour.    Bat  he  must  own,  that 
if  that  was  tha  case,  be  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  morals  of  this  country 
were  not  to  stand  beyond  even  its  com* 
nercial  greatness.    He  was  not  prepared, 
at  any  moment  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
told  of  what  was  going  on  in  these  fac- 
tories among  the  children,  and  that  they 
were  being  brought   up    decrepid   and 
depraved,  to  go  on  overlooking  their  con- 
dition, and  regarding  only  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  extended  commerce. 
But  he  took  a  wider  view  of  the  question 
than  this.    He  must  own,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed diminution  of  labour  should  induce 
some  evils  as  regarded  our  commerce,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  change  would  be 
attended,  on  the  other  hand,  with  great 
advantage    to    the   country.      It  might 
diminish  wages  to  a  certain  money  amount, 
but  he  was  prepared  to  make  up  for  this 
by  giving  an  additional  hue  of  health  to 
the  people,  and  rewarding  them  in  moral 
wages,  which  would  be  of  more  value  to 
them  than  money  itself*    [An  hon.  Mem' 
Iber:    "How  are  they  to  live?"]     His 
hon.  Friend  asked  how  were  they  to  live? 
"Why,  there  was  no  danger  in  this  coantry, 
of  their  starvation.    [Cfuers,]    He  would 
repeat  there  was  no  danger  of  starvation  of 
any  one  in  this  country,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  cheer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  waa  an  assenting  cheer  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  sach  danger.  Well» 
what  was  the  question,  then,  he  had  to 
decide?    It  was  whether  the  amount  of 
money  wages  was  of  more  value  to  the 
people  than  the  greater  amount  which  this 
measure  would  give  them  of  a  moral  and 
a    religious  education,    and    a  vigorous 
Ihime.    He  believed  that  advantage  wai 
not  derived  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
by  those  who  enjoyed  a  higher  rate  of 
Wages  than  what  was  received  by  the  great 
bulk  of  (heir  own  class.    He  was  told  that 
those  persons  were  not  the  most  moral,  the 
most  thrifty,  or  the  most  careful  of  their 
families,  but  that  it  often  happened  that 
having  a  higher  amount  of  wages  they 
were  induced  to  spend  it  profligately,  and 
become  spendthrifts.    He  was  only  stating 
what  he  had  been  told  occurred  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  where  particular 
persons  were  paid  higher  wages  than  the 
rest  of  the  society  from  which  they  sprung. 
His  object  would  be  to  put  every  person  in 
this  country  upon  the  footing  of  as  good 
waffes  as  they  could  earn.    That  seemed 
to  be  a  very  general  opinion,  and  no  doubt 


that  would  be  the  object  of  every  wise 
Legislature.    But  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  advantage  in  keeping  a 
particular  set  of  men  up  by  legislation  at 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  others  could 
earn :  therefore  he  did  not  think  that  very 
high  wages,  beyond  those  usually  earned 
by  any  particular  class,  were  advantageous 
to  the  people  themselves.  He  would  much 
rather  allow  them  some  portion  of  time, 
which  they  might  devote  to  education, 
recreation,  and  exercise.    By  so  doing, 
they  would  raise  up  a  much  healthier  and 
sounder  population  than  by  allowing  them 
to    earn   the  utmost  amount  of   money 
wages  that  they  could  obtain.  The  House 
would  do  well  also  to  look  at  the  effect  of 
the  present  system ;  it  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  men  to  throw  the  work  upon 
the  women  and  children,  and  thus  new 
motives  were  given  for  forming  early  and 
imprudent  marriages ;  the  husband  would 
reckon  upon  being  maintained  by  his  fa- 
mily,  instead  of  his  family  being  main- 
tained by  him.    This  was  a  condition  of 
society  it  would  of  all  things  be  desirable 
to  avoid ;  and  if  a  risk  were  to  be  run  he 
was  willing  to  incur  it,  for  the  sake  of  the 
improvement  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people.    He  had  understood,  that  by 
an  agreement  between  the  noble  Member 
fbr  Dorsetshire  and  the  Government,  the 
debate  on  this  question  was  to  be  taken  on 
the  first  Clause  of  the  Bill.    It  had  been 
so  taken,  and  now  the  House  was  involved 
in  numerous  difficulties  by  having  passed 
over  other  Clauses,  and  by  a  re-debate  of 
the  question  of  ten  or  twelve  hours'  la^ 
boar.    In  his  experience  of  Parliament, 
he  had  hardly  known  a  question  better 
decided  in  all  respects  than  this  had  been 
on  Monday  last.    Sufficient  notice  had 
been  given;    the  debate  had  been  ad« 
journed ;  and  Gentlemen  had  had  abun- 
dant time  to  consider  the  votes  they  should 
give.    Government  had  taken  two  divi* 
sions  on  the  same  evening,  and  oow  they 
were  preparing  to  take  a  third.    He  had 
no  doubt  of  the  courage  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  take  another  division,  but  he 
(Mr.  Vernott  Smith)  doubted  the  policy  of 
attempting  to  revoke  a  decision  so  deli- 
berate, without  a  single  new  argument  or 
a  fresh  scrap  df  information.    The  only 
difference  was,  that  the  Government  had 
since   made    some   fresh    endeavours  to 
gather  round    them   their  usual    allies^ 
well  knowing,  too,  that  on  the  former 
occasion  not  one  of  their  independent 
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supporters  had  Yentored  to  say  a  word  in 
their  favour. 

Mr.  CardtveU  was  desirous  of  addressing 
the  Committee,  not  because  he  thought  he 
oould  throw  any  new  light  upon  a  subject 
which  was  already  exhausted — but  becauseit 
had  happened  to  him  to  pay  attention  to  this 
question  from  a  period  antecedent  to  that 
at  which  it  had  been  taken  up  by  the  noble 
Lord ;  and  although  he  had  not  the  good 
fortune  of  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions 
with  him,  yet  he  begged  to  assure  him, 
and  he  did  not  think  he  asked  too  much  in 
claiming  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  this  as- 
surance, that  the  main  object  present  to 
his  mind  had  always  been  an  earnest  hope 
that,  in  any   measure  which   Parliament 
might  devise,  they  would    at    least    do 
nothing  to  impede — they  would  if  possible 
domu^  to  promote-*the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  great  operative  classes  of  the  country. 
Now  this  question  had  been  divided,  with 
reference  to  its  popularity,  into  two  sides, 
in  a  very  remarkable  way;  and  it  had 
been  stated  that  one  side  took  a  purely 
commercial  view,  while  the  other  rested  en- 
tirely upon  a  basis  of  morality  and  hu- 
manity.   One  hon.  Member,  who  stated 
this  distinction  in  strong  terms,  had  bor- 
rowed, perhaps  unconsciously,  the  language 
of  the  classical  historian  of  Lancashire,  who 
spoke  of  ''  passing  children  through  fire  to 
Moloch,  and  through  filth  to  Mammon ;" 
and  such  was  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
thought  ririit  to  speak  of  those  who  ven- 
tured to  diner  from  the  noble  Lord.    Now, 
he  alto^ther  denied  the  soundness  of  this 
distinction.     He  did  not  deny  that  it  was 
possible  to  take  a  purely  and  strictly  com- 
mercial view  of  this  question.     He  did  not 
deny  that  it  was  possible  for  a  sordid  man 
to  think  of  nothing  but  how  he  might 
extract  from  the  toil  and    sufferings  of 
others    the   largest  fortune    for  himself. 
But  he  did  deny  that  they  could  altogether 
discard  the  commercial  view  of  the  subject, 
and  rest  solely  upon  considerations  of  mo- 
rality and  humanity.  Did  they  know  what 
they  were  talking  of?    Was  it  possible  for 
any  man  who  had  the  least  experience  on 
these  subjects — or,  if  he  had  no  experience, 
who,  in  the  absence  of  it,  applied  to  the 
matter  a  common  capacity,  not  to  know 
how  much  both   the  physical  and  moral 
comfort  of  the  manufacturing  classes  de- 
pended upon  the  commercial  view  of  the 
question  ?    It  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
of  them  not  to  know  that  the  success  of  the 
manufacturer  of  this  country  could  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  poorer  classes  than  the 


widest  efforts  of  the  most  diSbsive  diarity, 
i  or  the  happiest  resulu  of  thebesUoontrived 
Legislation.  And  so  he  said,  not  to  consider 
that  part  of  the  question — to  discard  alto- 
gether the  commercial  view — would  be  a 
!  course  quite  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
I  British  House  of  Commons,  and  would  lesd 
I  to   consequences  which    the  very  people 
intended  most  to  be  benefitted  would  ne- 
cessarily be  the  first  to  rue.     It  would  be 
admitted  on  all  sides,  that  on  the  subject  of 
labour  there  were  two  points  which  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  view.     First,  that  a 
real  and  efficient  protection  should  be  af<* 
forded  to  those,  who  by  reason  of  tender 
years,  were  unable  to  protect  themselves, 
and  the  other  great  point  was,  to  leave  ss 
free  as  the  winds  of  heaven  the  labour  of 
those  who  were  able  to  protect  themselves 
—to  leave  free  to  the  management  and 
economy  of  the  parties  interested,    that 
labour  which  had  been  so  often  and  so 
justly   described  in  those  debates  as  the 
only  property  they  possessed.     Now,  if  they 
did  not  intend  to  render  all  their  statutes 
nugatory,  and  to  make  utterly  useless  all 
that  they  had  hitherto  done  on  this  subjed, 
they  must  have  the  cordial   co-operation 
of  those  whose  interests  were  so  deeply 
staked  in  it,  and  to  obtain  that  cordial  co- 
operation, the  most  calm  and  dispa»imi8te 
inquiry,  the  most  grave  and  considerate 
legislation,  would  be  necessary.     He  gave 
credit  to  the  Government  for  having  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  inquiry  in  this 
spirit ;  and  they  had  laid  a  Bill  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House,  which  gave  increased 
protection  to  those  who  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  and  which  left  free  the 
labour  of  those  who  were  well  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  to  guard  their  own 
interests.  |But  as  these  two  dasses  worked 
together  under  the  same  roof,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  machinery,  it  neces- 
sarily happened  that  these  two  objects,  in 
all  their  integrity,  were  not  compatible 
with  each  other ;  and  that  would  therefore 
be  the  best  arrangement  which  should  be 
found  to  combine  them  in  the  happiest  de- 
gree.   The  present  Bill  accordingly  limited 
the  labour  of  women  and  children — it  c^- 
forded  to  them  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing, to  a  small  extent,  at  least,  to  their 
domestic  duties  —  it  secured  to  those  of 
tender  years  something  like  an  useful  edu- 
cation— it  afforded    to   those    who    most 
needed  it  some  little  leisure  time-^nd, 
surely,   these  were  advantages  which  en- 
titled the  Bill  to  the  support  of  Parlkmeot 
and  of  the  country.    If  he  were  not  to 
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bftve  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  be  should  like  at 
least  to  know  what  was  the  alternative.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  was  the  specific 
proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  and  those 
who  voted  with  him.  One  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  M.  Milnes)  said,  that  he  would 
speak  with  great  caution  on  the  subject  of 
relajs.  How  far  be  had  kept  his  promise 
the  Gimmittee  perhaps  would  judge,  for  he 
had  expressed  some  opinions  on  that  subject 
which,  he  confessed,  he  had  never  beard 
before.  But  this  caution  was  the  verj 
thing  he  complained  of  on  the  part  of  those 
hon.  Members.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther those  hon.  Members  wanted  an  uniform 
Ten  Hours'  Bill.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  would  admit  re- 
lays? If  he  would  admit  the  system  of 
relays,  he  would  tell  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  say  that  he  had  the  support  of 
the  large  body  of  the  petitioners  on 
this  subject.  He  (Mr.  Card  well)  knew 
that  the  petitioners  who  had  signed  the 
petitions  to  that  House,  and  that  the  de- 
putations which  had  been  received  by  the 
noble  Lord,  wanted  an  uniform  Ten  Hours' 
Bill,  and  that  if  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
support  such  a  measure,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  claim  the  authority  of  their  sanction. 
If  the  noble  Lord  did  support  such  a  mea- 
sure^ if  he  excluded  the  system  of  relays, 
then  he  said  that  he  would  leave  the 
children  working  in  factories  worse— not 
only  than  they  would  be  under  the  present 
Bill — but  worse  than  they  were  at  the 
present  moment— worse  than  he  had  found 
them.  He  would  be  the  last  to  attribute 
motives,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  those 
Gentlemen  in  the  House  who  supported 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  were  in- 
fluenced by  motives  of  the  purest  sincerity 
and  philanthropy.  But  all  men  were  liable 
to  be  deceived,  and  he  would  suggest  to  the 
noble  Lord  it  was  just  possible  there  might 
be  designing  persons  in  the  world,  eager 
to  deceive  him  on  this  subject.  He  would 
seriously  advise  them  to  consider  whether, 
under  an  uniform  Ten  Hours' Bill,  the  adults 
would  not  work  less  and  the  children  more 
—whether  more  labour  would  not  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  worn-out  sinews  of  the 
children—- and  less  obtained  from  the  fair 
industry  of  the  men.  He  said  that  this 
would  be  an  evil,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
morality  and  humanity  alone,  the  Com- 
mittee were  bound  to  guard  against.  If 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  support  a  uni- 
form Ten  Hours*  Bill — then  he  could  not 
claim  the  support  of  the  petitioners.  But, 
with  or  without  relays,   he  believed  that 
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such  a  measure  was  not  practicable.  True 
humanity  was  practical,  end  he  consci« 
entiously  and  confidently  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  motion  not  to  be  consistent  with 
true  humanity.  They  had  heard  some 
strange  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  re- 
duced wages.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
V.  Smith)  thought  high  or  low  wases  the 
best.  If  he  applied  to  the  propositions  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  any  of  those  ordinary 
principles  of  reasoning  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  he  should  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  low  wages  were  a  check  on  pro- 
fligate expenditure,  restrained  imprudent 
marriages,  acted  as  an  encouragement  to 
economy  and  the  other  moral  and  social 
virtues — and  were,  upon  the  whole,  pre- 
cisely that  kind  of  blessing  which  that 
House,  in  its  wisdom,  should  endeavour  to 
secure  to  these  <^rative  classes,  for  whose 
welfare  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  so  particu- 
larly solicitous.  But  he  had  been  surprised 
at  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  on  the  subject  of 
reduced  wages.  The  noble  Lord  had  seemed 
to  say  that  the  amount  of  wages  must  de- 
crease in  exact  arithmetical  proportion  to  the 
hours  of  labour — and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man went  still  further,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  that  any  other  calculation  could  have 
ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  mortal  man. 
Why,  what  was  the  expense  of  those  estab- 
lishments ?  What  capital  was  sunk  in  tho 
great  manufacturing  concerns  of  this  coun- 
try? Were  there  not  great  and  vast  ex- 
penses besides  the  payment  of  wages  ?  and 
there  must  be  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
over  all.  He  ventured  at  least  to  say  for 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  that  if 
there  were  to  be  no  profit,  they  would  retire, 
and  the  noble  Lord  must  find  a  set  of 
philanthropists  who  would  undertake  to 
carry  on  the  manufactures  and  commerce 
of  the  country  for  nothing.  He  was  afraid 
that  no  such  men  were  to  be  found ;  and 
as  it  might  be  taken  as  a  postulate  on  this 
question,  that  the  manufacturer  would  have 
interest  for  his  money^  so,  out  of  the  mar- 
gin which  lay  beyond  the  payment  of  the 
other  necessary  expenses,  the  wages  must 
come,  and  the  reduction  of  those  wages 
must  depend  upon  the  profit  of  the  manu- 
facturer. The  reduction  of  profit  might 
perhaps  be,  as  had  been  stated  on  the  high 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  25 
per  cent.;  but  whatever  it  was— whether 
more  or  less  than  that — ^it  certainly  could 
not  be  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  labour 
required  of  the  workman.  Whatever  it 
2Z 
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might  h^p  it  would  pren  iq^on  tlie  comforts 
of  the  working  daneSy  and  the  Houis 
ought  to  hesitate  hefoie  they  nnctioned  it 
Another  element  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  forgotten  was,  that  the 
machinery » if  it  did  not  wear  out»  hecame 
superannuated  hy  the  constant  introduction 
of  new  inventions,  and  so  there  was  a  fre- 
quent call  upon  the  manufacturers  for  a 
fresh  capital.  He  would  not  further  refer 
to  this  point  j  hut  his  account  of  the  ma« 
nufacturer^s  expenses  would  hare  been  very 
incomplete  without  an  allusion  to  it.  But 
it  had  been  said  that  the  labourer  would 
get  comforts  in  the  lieu  of  waffes,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  in  poeti* 
cal  language  of  obtaining  a  full  compen- 
sation for  his  diminish^  income  by  an 
additional  hue  of  health.  Now  in  the 
experience  which  his  time  of  life  had 
permitted  him  to  acquire  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  he  had  heard  innu- 
merable complaints  of  reduced  wages* 
He  had  known  what  suffering  had  been 
caused  by  shortened  hours  of  labour. 
He  had  heard  often  of  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day's  work ;  but  he  had 
never  heard  of  a  trades'  union  to  en« 
force  short  hours  on  the  masters,  and  an 
extensive  combination  to  force  the  noble 
Lord's  measure  on  Parliament  would  never 
be  seen  in  this  country.  But  if  the  opera- 
tives did  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  subject  of  wages,  and  if  there  were 
many  who  favoured  his  present  proposal, 
he  could  assure  the  Committee  that  they 
thought  that  this  proposal  could  be  carried 
out  without  any  reduction  of  wages ;  and 
when  he  was  told  of  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  it,  he  remembered  the  placards  posted  by 
torchlight  on  the  walls  of  Manchester— 
« Less  work.  More  wages.  Sign  for 
the  ten  hour  Bill."  If  there  was  such 
a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  subjects  of  pou 
litical  economy  in  that  House,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  operatives  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  fell  into  errors  on  such 
questions.  They  thought  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  of  labour  would  lesien  the 
produce  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  conse- 
quently, prevent  the  same  amount  of  com- 
petition. But  the  exact  opposite  was  al- 
ways the  result  It  was  a  matter  of  his- 
tory that  interference  with  labour  had 
always  been  followed  by  great  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  what  was  the  in* 
variable  result  of  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery? the  exclusion  of  adults  from 
the  factory,  and  the  increased  demand  for 
infant  labour.     But   there  was  another 


thing.    If  they  limited  the  hoiui  of  Uhour, 
then  they  must  have  increased  eftabhilu 
ments  in  order  to  produce  thesBme  amount, 
—•they  called  into  existenon  a  new  maaa- 
facturing  populatbn,-— and    on    the  fint 
revulsion  of  trade  a  larger  ooimniniity  was 
left  to  suffer  and  to  starve.     He  was  ikot 
arguing  not  upon  principles    of  political 
economy,  but  upon  those  of  the    nobk 
Lord — ^he  was  now  pointing  out  the  evils 
which  followed  from  the  increase  oi  that 
canker  which  was  said  to  eat  to  the  core 
the  social  happiness  of  the  working  dassei. 
But  supposbg  the  idea  to  be  oorrect,  and 
that  home  competition  would  be  dimin- 
ished,  could   they  at    the   firesent  day, 
under  the  present    drcumstanoes,   safely 
venture    to   disregard   competition    from 
abroad.    Take  the  case  of  Belgium^     Bel- 
gium had  our  machinery.     It  was  no  an- 
swer to  say  they  got  it  under  the  measDre  oC 
kst  year.     They  had  it  before.     But  it 
might  be  said  that  they  had  not  capttsL 
Only   let  them  put  restrictions    enoogb 
upon  the  trade  at  home—- and  it  wooU 
soon  be  seen  whether  capital  would  be  defi- 
cient abroad.  Belgium  had  coal ;  she  had  a 
population  willing  to  work  long  hours— 
satisfied  with  a  diet  to  which  fortunately  the 
people  of  England  had  never  yet  been  re- 
duced to  submit    and  could  it  be  said  that 
her  competition  was  not  to  be  dreaded  i  If 
they  thou^t  that  their  eomttevDe  was  so 
secure  that  tb^  could  take  liberties  with  it 
—if  they  thoudbit  that  they  were  nmnis^ 
a  race,  in  whii£  they  could  affind  to  eany 
weight — ^if  they  thought  that  foreigners 
were  not  watching  them  with  the  utoioit 
jealousy,  and  avaiBng  themsdves  of  their 
mistakes.with  the  greatest  promptitude— 
they  made   a   miBtake  which  experiace 
would  teach  them  to  discover*     He  im- 
plored them  to  be  wise  in  lime.     Tbey 
were  sowing  the  wind  and  they  wooU 
reap  the  whirlwind.     Under  the  settUaooe 
ana  in  the  guise  of  humanity,  with  the 
loudest  applause  of  the  best  intenttoaed 
men, — disregarding  the  waminp;s  of  tboie 
to  whom,  hf  a  rather  broad  impUostioDi 
they  denied  those  chivalrous  sentioMOts  of 
morality  and  humanity,  which  they  si- 
sumed  for  themselves  and  their  oppoiieBli 
willingly    conceded    them,  — he   grestljr 
feared  that  they  were  striking  a  fiitm  blow 
at  the  commercial  psosperity  of  Enghuid 
And  at  what  period  ?    At  a  junctuie  is 
the  history  of  British  commerce,  perbsp 
the  most  interesting  whidi  that  eventftil 
hbtory  had  to  teU.    There  was  a  dieuo- 
stance  in  regard  to  Great  Britain  which 
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was  Gftpttble  of  being  stated  effectively  in 
the  shape  of  a  pan3o»  :  and  it  was  this: 
her  commercial  prosperity  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  master-manufacturers  paid 
the  lowest  wages,  while  the  Operative  re- 
cei^  the  hiffhest  waoes  of  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  expLuiation  was  obvious 
enough.  The  roaster  paid  the  largest 
wages,  but  he  obtained  in  a  still  greater 
proportion  the  best  return  of  work.  The 
operative  received  not  merely  the  highest 
nominal  wages, — but  wages  so  much  higher 
in  amount  as  to  command  in  this  highly 
priced  country  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  This  end  was 
brought  about  by  the  energy,  manage- 
ment, and  economy  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  all  was  consistent  with  a 
graduu  and  r^ular  amelioration,  such  as 
the  Bill  upon  the  Table  offered  to  the  in- 
fant manufacturing  population.  He  firmly 
and  conscientiously  believed  that  if  the 
l^egislature  pursued  the  sober  and  steady 
course  ujpon  which  for  some  years  it  had 
I)een  acting,  the  prosperity  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  be  as  unlimited  abroad  as  it  was 
bappy  in  its  results  at  home.  The  worst 
enemies  of  the  country  at  large,  but  above 
all  of  the  operative  classes,  were  those  whose 
mistaken  seal  urged  them  to  follow  the 
blind  impulses  of  numanity  without  care- 
fully deliberating  on  the  consequences. 
They  were  doing  all  they  could  to  deprive 
the  operative  classes  of  what  was  of  more 
oonseooence  to  them  than  the  most  exten- 
sive charity,  than  the  anxious  protection  of 
the  Legislature  —  he  meant  commercial 
prosperitv. 

Air.  Brotherion  said,  that  this  question 
had  agitated  the  country  for  twenty-eight 
years,  and  it  was  time  that  it  should  be 
settled.  He  remembered  when  cotton  ma- 
chinery was  worked  by  hand,  and  when  it 
was  not  usual  to  work  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day.  But  when  the  steam  engine  was 
introduced,  the  hours  of  labour  were  gra- 
dually increased.  In  1802,  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  introduced  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
employment  of  apprentices.  Since  that 
time  four  Acts  had  hieen  passed,  all  of  which 
had  been,  in  a  great  degree  inefficient  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  1815  another  Measure 
had  been  l^ought  forward  limiting  the 
labour  of  those  under  eighteen  years  to  ten 
hours  and  a  half.  A  Committee  had  then 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  he,  entertaining  the  same  opinion  then 
as  he  did  now,  had  furnished  the  late  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Gould  with  facts  which  were 
recorded  by  that  Committee.    He  could 


have  no  desire  that  the  manufaeturins  in- 
terest should  suffer,  because  many  of  his 
friends  were  connected  with  it ;  he  might 
be  mistaken  in  his  views,  but  he  hoped 
the  House  would  allow  him  shortly  to 
state  his  reasons  for  them.  He  did  not 
look  at  it  merely  as  a  question  of  hu- 
manity, but  also  as  a  question  of  policyt 
and  on  both  grounds  he  was  prepsured  to 
justify  the  vote  he  had  given  a  few  nights 
ago,  and  which  he  intended  to  repeat.  He 
was  not  of  opinion  that  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  depart  from  the  principles 
on  which  it  had  legislated ;  for  what  was 
the  practice  of  the  trade  before  Parliament 
began  to  lesislate  on  the  subject.^  In 
1819  Lord  Kenyon  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
factories  in  Lancashire  worked  fourteen 
hours  a-day.  It  had  been  contended  that 
if  the  demand  for  eropbyment  were  perfectly 
free,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  legis- 
late. He  was  not  of  that  opinion.  In 
1835, 1836,  and  1837,  when  trade  wasbrisk, 
more  than  2,000  convictions  under  the  Fac- 
tory Bill,  and  penalties  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  6,000/.  were  inflicted  for  overworking. 
At  present  in  certain  mills  they  were  work- 
ing fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day — ^females 
and  married  women  were  employed  to  that 
excess.  He  be^ed  to  remind  those  who 
were  opposed  to  legisUtive  inteiference, 
that  from  the  highest  authority  a  restric- 
tion had  been  put  upon  labour*-'*  Six  days 
shalt  thou  labour,"  and  rest  on  the  seventh 
day.  That  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
political  economy  of  non-interference  with 
labour.  Those  who  contended  for  non- 
interference must  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  if  we  could  not  compete  with  foreign- 
ers by  working  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  the 
time  must  be  extended,  and  that  if  six 
days  were  not  sufficient,  toil  must  be  con- 
tinued on  the  seventh.  The  question  was, 
were  ten  hours  in  the  day  sufficient?  He 
thought  it  amply  sufficient  for  man,  woman, 
or  child.  He  was  ready  to  adroit  that  fac- 
tory labour  was  not  unhealthy ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  it  was  not  excessive, 
he  believed  that  it  was  as  healthy  and 
pleasant  an  employment  as  any  in  which 
persons  could  well  be  engaged.  Although 
he  had  taken  part  in  promoting  everr  Mea- 
sure of  the  kind  hitherto  passed,  ne  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  due  protection  for 
women  and  children ;  how  could  domestic 
comfort  exist,  or  education  proceed,  while 
the  people  were  doomed  to  endless  toil! 
If  they  kept  moderate  time  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  competition.  He  admitted,  that 
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if  thej  did  restrict  the  hours  of  labour 
to   a  great  extent,  it  must,  necessarilj, 
increase  the  cost  of  the  article,  but  then 
the  question  was  who  was  to  bear  the  in- 
creased cost  ?     He  had  seen  a  calculation 
made  at  a  particular  mill,  of  the  amount 
which  would  be  lost  to  the  consumer  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour.     He  ad- 
mitted that  there  would  be  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  article,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  see  the  way  in  which 
this  would  operate.     Let  him  take  the  case 
of  the  purchase  of  foreign  materials  of  an 
article  to  be  manufactured— <»tton  for  in- 
stances—which on  exportation  had  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  produce  of  fo- 
reign countriest  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  the  raw  material,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  would  be  the  return 
for  labour,  interest  of  capital,  and  profit 
Therefore,  to  compete  with  the  foreigner 
they  might  have  to  make  an  improvement 
iu  their  machinery,  and  in  that  case  the 
production  might  not  be  reduced.  They  had 
reduced  the  number  of  working  hours  from 
seventy-sic  to  sixty-nine  without  decreas- 
ing the  amount  exported.    In  1816  there 
were  10,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  twist  ex- 
ported ;  and  in  1843,  after  the  reduction 
in  the   number   of  hours*    there     were 
130,000,000  lbs.     In   1832,  in   factories 
where  thousands  of  persons  were  employed, 
the  average  rate  of  wages  for  every  person 
— >man,  woman,  and  child— was  from  9s«  6d. 
to  12s.  a  head.     He  had  got  a  return  from 
the  same  factories  of  the  number  employed 
in  1844,  and  he  found  that  the  average 
rate  of  wages  was  nearly  the  same — per- 
haps it  was  a  little  more  than  the  rate  of 
1832.     The  work  and  the  wages,  too,  of 
the  factory  workmen  were  more  regular 
than  were  those  of  any  olher  class  of  la- 
bour ;  and  if  there  was  any  loss  of  profit,  it 
was  a  loss  which  fell  upon  the  master  and 
not  upon  the  operative.     It  was  not  so  with 
many  other  kinds  of  labour.     With  respect, 
for  instance,  to  the  handloom   weavers; 
they  were  a  class  whose  occupation  was 
not  carried  on  in  factories,  and  one  man 
ran    down    another    and    dec  eased    the 
amount    of   wages;    but    the   same  was 
not  the  case  in  factories,  where  the  wages 
of  all  employed  must  rise  and  fall  toge- 
ther,    and    the    result    was,   that    there 
was  very  little  fluctuation  in  the  amount 
of  wages  of  the  operatives.     In  his  opinion, 
there  ought  to  be  one  uniform  time  for  the 
work  of  all  engaged  in  factories  where 
machinery  was  U8c3— and  he  was,  for  his 
own  part|  persuaded  that  that  course  alone 


would  really  operate  for  the  lieneAt  rf  ihe 
workmen ;  for  if  one  portiaa  of  the  mills 
were  to  work  short  time,  and  the  other 
portion  to  work  for  a  different  period,  it 
would  be  productive  of  great  mischief.  He 
did  trust  that  no  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  would  be  allowed  to  work  for 
a  greater  number  of  hours  than  that  named 
in  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment.  The 
calculation  to  which  he  had  referred  just 
now  was,  that  the  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  cotton  was  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  any  reduction  of  wages  that  might  take 
place,  and  that  six-sixteenths  of  a  penny 
per  pound  would  cover  such  redaction  as 
might  take  place  in  wages  by  the  operation 
of  a  ten  hours  instead  of  a  twelve  hours' 
Bill.  But  he  did  not  believe  that,  in 
reality,  wages  would  be  reduced — and,  even 
if  they  were,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  operatives  worked  for  the  bread-tax 
— and  if  they  could  not  compete  with 
the  foreigner  without  that  tax  being 
taken  off,  as  well  as  the  tax  upon  cotton, 
those  taxes  must  be  removed.  He  thougkt 
that  the  Legislature  would  feel  it  wss 
their  duty  to  remove  those  burthens  that 
pressed  upon  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests ;  and  then,  if  they  would  only  come 
forward  and  pass  an  uniform  and  effective 
Bill,  he  was  persuaded  it  would  g^ve  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  manufacturing 
classes  generally,  and  that  the  people  would 
be  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy.  He 
should,  with  these  observations,  vote  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lend 

Lord  J.  Manners  assured  the  Commit- 
tee that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have 
fiven  a  silent,  though  by  no  means  an  in- 
ifferent  vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  in  the  early  port 
of  this  debate  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  thrown  out  such  a  challenge  to 
him  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  in  hit 
play  and  generosity,  to  rise  and  answer 
that  challenge ;  and  he  begged  to  assure 
the  hon.  Member  that  if  he  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  giving  the  House  what  he 
was  pleased  to  cdl  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence and  observation  upon  this  questiooi  it 
was  because  he  had  not  thought  that  any- 
thing he  could  add  to  the  subject  wouM 
be  worthy  of  being  intruded  upon  their 
attention,  and  that  m  private  he  had  never 
hesitated  to  give  that  fair  description  of  tbe 
great  manufactories  which  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  give  in  public  The  hon.  Member 
had  asked  him,  and  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  the  tour  bebad 
made  in  the  manufacturing  districts^  if  thtj 
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liad  seen,  in  the  course  of  it^  what  would  hear 
out  the  harrowing  descriptions  and  details 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  House 
hy  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire.   He  had  pleasure  in  saying  that 
they  had  not     But,  if  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  a  general  description  of 
what  they  did  see,  he  should  say  that  the 
general  characteristic  of  the  districts  they 
had  visited  was  a  small  town  (if  he  might 
80  term  it)  of  well-built  cottages,  thos3 
cottages  of  two  stories  in  height,  with  two 
rooms  on  each  story,  with  large  windows, 
plenty  of  furniture,  capacious  back-yards, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  coals  and  water — 
their  occupants  paying,  on  an  average,  35. 
a-week  for  rent,  which  in  general,  he  be- 
lieved, was  stopped  out  ci  their  wages. 
They  saw  signs  of  much  discipline  and  su- 
pervision exercised    over    the    occupants, 
every  shop  being  licensed  by  the  mill- 
owner,  and  every  one  being  dependant  upon 
him  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling.     With 
respect  to  the  workpeople  themselves,  he 
agreed  with  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lancashire 
(LordjF.  Egerton)  the  other  evening,  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  mere  tourists  arriv- 
ing at  any  very  sound  conclusion  upon  that 
part  of  the  subject — ^because  it  was  un- 
questionable that  an  appearance  of  health 
mieht  exist  without  the  reality  of  it— and 
ruddy  cheeks  might  be  the  result  of  excite- 
ment, as  well  as  of  health.     With  this 
caution,  however,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
Baying  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
young  women  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
tour,  had  struck  him  as  being  healthy. 
He  believed,  too,  that,  in  reference  to 
wi^es,  the  amount  was  nearly  uniform, 
and  that  it  averaged  about  9s.  or  10^.  a 
head,  man,  woman,  and  child— and  that 
thus,  taking  them  by  families,  30^.  a-week 
was  about  the  average  receipt  of  the  com- 
bined inmates  of  each  of  these  cottages,  an 
amount  sufficiently  ample  to  secure  them 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  they  require. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
comforts  and  conveniences  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  manufacturing  population  of 
the  larse  establishments.     He  would  now 
proceed  to  answer  a  question  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  put  to  him  of  a  more 
particular  kind.    The  hon.  Member  had 
asked  him  whether  he  had  had  any  talk 
with  any  of  those  workpeople  who  had 
gone  from  the  rural  into  the  manufacturing 
districts.    He  found,  in  a  brief  note  he  had 
taken  at  the  time,  the  following  memoran- 


dum:—In  one  cottage  they  had  entered, 
they  found  a  woman  with  ten  children  where 
she  came,  and  having  asked  her  whether 
she  would  prefer  to  go  back  into  the  coun- 
try districts,  she  laughed  at  the  idea,  and 
said,   ''No,  not  on  any  account."    This 
woman  they  had  found,  he  ought  to  add, 
cooking  for  herself  and  family  a  meal  of 
beef  and  potatoes.  He  had  now,  he  thought, 
fairly  replied  to  the  challenge  which  bad 
been  thrown  out  to  him  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber— and  he  had  done  so  with  the  more 
pleasure  because  it  had  enabled  him,  at  the 
same  time,  to  pay  a  deserved  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  conduct  of  the  large  and 
wealthy  manufacturers  whom    they   had 
visited— and  of  offering  a  few  observations 
in  support  of  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire — against 
which  proposal  he  did  not  think  that  the 
tribute  he  had  paid  to  the  manufacturers 
at  all  militated.     For  what  was  that  pro- 
posal, and  what  the  allegation  ?     The  pro- 
posal was,  to  limit  labour  to  ten  hours 
a  day,  and  the  allegation,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  working  the  mothers  of  families 
for  twelve  hours  a  day  was  that  inversion 
of  nature  which  was  so  injurious  to  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  work- 
ing population.     He    believed    that    the 
statements  of  the  noble  Lord  were  correct 
— and  that  the  instances  which  he  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  had  produced,  which  seemecL  to 
bear  out  a  contrary  proposition,  were  chiefly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  larger  country  esta- 
blishments—  whereas    the    noble    Lord*s 
descriptions  related  principally  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  factory  population  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns — he  was  sure  thai  he 
himself  and  those  who  had  travelled  with 
him,  had  seen  side  by  side  with  the  pros- 
perity of  Turton  enough  of  the  misery  of 
Bolton,  to  make  him  believe  that  the  same 
county  may  easily  at  the  same  time, "  bloom 
a  garden  and  a  grave."    Let  the  question, 
then,  be  divested  of  all  extraneous  matter,  and 
what  did  it  come  to  ?     Were  the  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people  of  England  of  opinion 
that  twelve  hours,  instead  of  ten,  were  a 
fitting  duration  for   the  day's  labour  of 
English    matrons    and    young    children? 
But  was  the  question,  and  the  solution  of 
it  seemed  to  him  easy ;  but  then  came  the 
hon.  Members  for  Manchester,  Stockport, 
and  the  rest,  and  pleaded  two  propositions 
in  bar;  first,  that  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  this  great  Empire  would  be  des- 
troyed, unless  Uiese  mothers  and  children 
were  allowed  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day ; 
and,  in  the  next  placCj  that  the  wages  of  thg 
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work*people  would  be  redaced.  But  with 
Bomething  like  indignation,  and  with 
something  like  contempt,  he  begged  to 
ask,  was  this  possible?  That  the  com- 
merce of  this  great  Kingdom  was  de- 
pendent on  longer  toil  by  two  hours 
than  it  was  fitting  for  man  to  endure! 
Yes!  that  will  be  the  confession  made 
by  the  rejection  of  the  noble  Lord's  propo- 
sal? It  was  saying  to  this  country— it 
was  affirming  in  the  face  of  all  Europe-— 
that  the  whole  secret  of  our  vast  manufac- 
turing power  lay  in  the  one  hour  before 
sunrisei  and  in  the  one  hour  after  sunset, 
which  we  snatched  from  the  poor  people 
of  England.  And  this  too,  after  all  they 
had  heard  of  the  iniquity  of  protection! 
This,  then,  was  the* protection  they  would 
declare  to  be  necessary  for  their  manufac- 
turing interests  ?  He  should  rather  have 
imagined  that  the  protection  of  their  ma* 
nufactures  existed  in  the  exemption  of  ma- 
chinery from  taxation.  He  should  have 
rather  imagined  that  it  existed  in  the  pow- 
er of  a  manufacturer  to  assemble  round  his 
dwelling  any  number  of  people  he  pleased, 
to  make  addition  to  his  wealth  by  means 
of  that  machinery,  if  trade  were  brisk  |  and 
who,  if  trade  were  dull,  would  have  no 
claim  upon  that  wealth  which  they  con- 
tributed to  swell.  He  should  have  ima- 
gined it  to  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  vety 
rooms  in  which  that  machinery  worked, 
and  of  that  machinery  itself,  paying  no- 
thing to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  towards 
the  burthens  of  the  State — ^but  now  it 
seemed  that  the  only  species  of  protection 
which  was  looked  upon  as  essential,  con- 
sisted in  the  over-working  of  mothers  and 
infant  children.  He  did  not  believe— he 
could  not  believe  it ;  but  if  it  were  indeed 
80,  then  he  must  state  his  sincere  convic- 
tion, that  be  their  legislation  what  it  might, 
though  they  might  continue  for  a  short 
time,  a  protection  of  this  wholly  indefensi- 
ble nature,  they  might  depend  upon  it  they 
would  not  be  able  to  maintain  it  long. 
Neither  did  he  think  that  such  a  protection 
would  be  worth  maintaining.  Again,  as  to 
the  allegation  about  the  e&ct  of  this  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  upon 
wages.  They  were  told  that  it  would 
create  a  reduction  in  wages  to  the  extent 
of  25  per  cent  But  he  would  remark, 
that  if  this  allegation  were  true,  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  would  complqtely  annihilate 
the  other,  for  not  even  the  most  devoted 
free  trader  would  be  prepared  to  assert,  that 
with  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
wages,  competition  with  the  forei^er  is 


impoanble  under  a  ten  hoars'  BilL     His 
opponents  then  must  make  dioice  of  dbe  one 
bugbear,  or  the  other,  for  employed  toge- 
ther they  would   eliminate   eadi    €»tl^. 
But  he  had  too  high  an  opinioii  of  tlie  hn- 
manity  of  our  great  Enclish  manofisctnrers 
to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case.     He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  on  the  oonfrBiy, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  saA  a 
result— and  he  would  ask  ^e  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  put  to  bima^f  thia 
question-p-whether  he  really  believed  that 
the  three  or  four  hundred  master  msmti- 
facturers  who  had  sisned  petitions  in  fa- 
vour of  the  proposu  of  the  noble  Lord 
below  him  contemplated  any  such  redoe- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  the  operatives  wsigee, 
or  whether  the  hon.  Members  for  Slodc- 
port,  Manchester,  or  Durham  themaelvea 
contemplated  any  such  result?     He  ooold 
not  beUeve  that  those  who  had  expresaed 
themselves  in  favour  of  this  proposal  had 
done  so  with  the  idea  that  it  would  produce 
the  fearful  results  that  had  been  predicted 
of  its  operation.    He  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  Committee  might  justly  and 
wisely,  because  humanely,  aooede  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lend.    To  that 
proposal  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  gave  his 
cordial  and  unqualified  support — with  no 
lingering  regret,  however,  as   aonie  ap- 
peared to  have  done,   that   it  infringed 
upon    the    principle    of   non«-interf«s«noe 
with  the  free  exercise  of  labour*  but  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  great  inquest  of 
the  nation  was  called  upon  to  legate  on 
this  question — and  because,  if  they  did  not 
legislate  upon  it,  and  in  this  spirit  the 
hour  was  near  at  hand  when  they  would 
cease   to  be,  not  only  in   deed  and  re- 
ality, but  in  very  name  and  theorj  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  England. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  that  be  bad  voted 
on  a  former  night;  on  these  grounds  be 
should  BO  vote  again ;  and  he  must  be  al» 
lowed  to  ask  whether  the  decision  that  was 
come  to  the  other  night  did  necessitate  some 
far  stronger  reasons  than  wero  then  ofiered 
to  the  Committee,  beforo  it  diould  now  rojeet 
the  noble  Lord's  proposal  ?  Sir,  said  the  no- 
ble Lord,  in  conclusion,  there  may  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  doubt  as  to 
the  prodence  of  the  decision  of  a  fanner 
night.    Can  thero  now  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  madness  of  reversing    it^    By  thst 
decision  you    told   the  toiling  people  of 
England  that  party  difference  or  indiftr* 
enoe  to  this  question  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  Legislature  was  prepared  to  falte^ 
fero  in  behalf  of  labour^to  iateifan  for 
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the  ihirl  maker  of  London— for  the  poor 
workman  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  behalf 
of  want  and  poverty  whererer  they  are  to 
be  found  ihiooehoat  the  broad  Kingdom  of 
IBn^nd,  as  wdl  as  in  fiivour  of  the  opera* 
five  spinners  of  cotton  and  of  flax.  By  that 
dedsion,  you  caused  joy  and  smiles  to  pre- 
vail where^  before,  was  nothing  but  despair 
— «nd  yet  that  decision  you  now  propose 
to  reverse.  You  then  held  out  to  the 
parched  lips  of  toil  and  neglect  the  cup  d 
Aope— will  yon  now  dash  it  to  the  ground 
untasted  ?  I  would  entreat  this  House,  I 
would  implore  this  Committee,  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  what  has  occurred  during 
the  last  three  years.  Have  you  learnt  no« 
thine  from  the  manufacturing  insurrection 
in  the  north-— have  you  learnt  nothing 
from  the  agrarian  rebellion  in  Wales-* 
nothing  from  the  indiflerence  with  which 
your  labourers  in  Cambridgeshire  and 
elsewhere  r^;ard  your  flaming  homesteads, 
and  fired  eom-ricks  ?  Do  aU  these  things 
teach  you  nothing?  Methinks,  when 
the  storm  does  aiise,  and  the  waves  of 
anarehy  begin  to  break  upon  the  bar- 
riers df  the  Constitution,  and  when  all 
you  hold  dear  and  value  shall  be  swept 
away  in  the  general  deM>lation  a  poor  con- 
aeration  it  i^l  be  to  you  to  rdkct  that 
aneh  a  melancholy  result  hae  arisen  frem 
yoor  refusal  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
over-worked  labourer  who  toils  beyond 
human  endurance  at  the  manufactures  of 
Enriand,  albeit  that  refusal  may  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  straitest  canons  of  poli« 
tical  economy. 

Mr.  Ward  said,  they  had  been  told  by 
the  noble  Lord  thst,  although  tliey  might 
doubt  the  prudence  of  the  decision  to  wluch 
the  House  had  come  the  other  night,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  madness  of  revers- 
ing it ;  but  did  the  noble  Lord  recollect  the 
interests  which  this  decision  involved,  and 
if  thev  tampered  with  these  interests,  with- 
out tfce  most  pressing  necessity,— if  they 
dealt  with  them  without  seeing  their  ws^ 
deaily,  could  any  madness  be  equal  to  that  ? 
He  had  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  reply 
to  the  noMe  Lord^  for  the  first  half  of  the 
noble  Lord's  facts  bore  aoainst  his  own  con. 
elusion.  The  results  of  the  noble  Lord's 
experienoe  were  ssost  favouraUe  to  the  ma< 
uQfaeloring  system^  and  disproved  the  uni- 
venal  misery  which  it  waa  charged  with 
peodecing.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
popoktion  lived  in  good  houses,  and  had 
comforts  whish  wen  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  That  they 
weif  aD  in  ftiU  healthy  and  that  their  wag^ 


were  unifermly  on  an  avera£e  of  9#.  or  IQs, 
a*head,  and  tlus  in  those  places  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  was  in  the 
habit  of  representing  as  a  Pandemonium 
to  which  labourers  were  removed  frem  their 
Buckinghamshire  Paradise*  The  wife 
of  one  of  these  agricultural  emigrants  was 
oookine  beef  for  the  children,  which  the 
agricultural  labourers  never  tasted  in  Buck- 
inghamshire* The  noble  Lord,  however, 
hi^  suppressed  an  answer  which,  as  he 
understood,  he  had  received  from  another 
of  these  missruided,  and  deoeivedf  emi- 
grants from  the  agricultural  districts,  who 
told  him  that  '*  he  would  rather  be  trans- 
ported than  go  back/'  In  short,  if  he  had 
sol  heard  the  speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northampton,  which  cer- 
tainly had  shown  them  how  much  incon« 
sistency  could  be  compressed  into  a  single 
sqpeech ;  he  should  have  thought  the  noble 
Lord's  speech  the  most  inconsistent  speech 
ever  delivered,  for  afler  disproving  all  the 
facts  on  which  the  necessity  for  interfering 
at  all  with  the  Factory  System  waa  de- 
fended, he  came  to  what  he  called  a  justjand 
humane  conclusion,  which  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  the 
noble  Lord  had  himself  described.  Amidst 
the  difierences  which  this  questkm  had 
created— and  he  had  never  known  a  ques- 
tion in  that  House  which  had  provoked  so 
many  difierences— -it  raightt  perhaps,  be 
something  new  if  he  ventui^  to  mention 
one  or  two  points  on  which  they  were  all 
agreed.  They  were  all  agreed  that  there 
was  a  great  pressure  upon  the  labouring  po- 
pulation—not confined  to  one  daes  of  ma- 
nnfiujturesy  he  could  show  its  esdstencetoa 
great  extent  in  the  town  which  he  repre- 
sented—that all  were  over- worked;  and  that 
the  stem  necessity  of  living  induced  this 
conditiott  of  the  people,  compelling  the  chil« 
dren  almost  universally  to  be  called  to 
labour  too  early,  and  forced  to  labour  too 
long  a  time ;  so  that  there  was  not  time  for 
education,  for  wholesome  recreation,  or  for 
rehgkms  and  moral  instruction.  They  did 
not  want  Dr.  Bissett  Hawkins  to  tell  them 
that  it  would  be  better  for  children^  or  that 
it  would  be  better  for  all  classes,  to  work 
ten  hours  instead  of  twelve.  They  did  not 
want  Mr.  Homer  to  tell  them  that  all 
classes  of  the  population  were  overwrought. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  this.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  told  that  they  were  not  free 
agents.  Who  was  afiee  iwent?— or  that 
their  soeial  and  moral  condition  would  be 
better  if  they  laboured  only  ten  hours  |-— 
or  that  exoMsi?e  labour  tended  to  debase 
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human  nature,  and  to  prevent  acquirements. 
He  admitted  the  evil  as  fully  as  any  ad- 
vocate of  a  ten  hours  Bill ;  and  sitting 
there  as  the  Representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  working  men's  communities,  he 
would  not  consent  to  he  twitted  with  any 
heartlessness,  or  indifference,  to  their  suf- 
ferings because  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
remedylproposed.  He,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  were  called  Doctrinaires,  Utili- 
tarians, and  Theorists,  but  he  held  on  the 
contrary  that  they  were  the  Theorists 
who  thought  tbey  could  alter  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  conditions  of  life  which 
pressed  hardly,  and  harshly,  on  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  told  them  that  he 
had  urged  this  measure  in  former  years; 
that  the  present  expectations  in  the  opera- 
tives were  moderate ;  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  a  fall  in  their  wages ;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  said, 
that  small  wages  would  be  a  premium 
upon  the  mon£ty  of  the  working  classes. 
He  gave  them  the  statistics  of  the  poor — 
he  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  a  married 
woman,  and  a  single  woman,  conceived 
that  the  cost  of  their  living  would  be 
affected  respectively  by  the  chanees  to  be 
introduced.  But  he  (Mr.  Ward)  feared 
that  little  faith  was  to  be  placed  in  such 
calcuLttions.  He  regarded  the  decision  of 
Monday  nieht  as  a  most  unfortunate  one: 
it  had  awakened  and  given  an  impulse  to 
wishes,  and  feelings,  and  hopes,  that  no 
reasonable  man  should  ever  encourage.  It 
had  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Chartist  feeling  of  the  country,  associated 
as  it  was — and  nobody  knew  it  better  than 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough — ^with 
the  idea  of  the  power  of  that  House  to 
regulate  labour  and  capital ;  and  which  he 
(Mr.  Ward)  believed  to  be  most  mischiev- 
ous. He  hud  seen  all  the  theories,  which 
he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
advocated  strongly  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor and  Mr.  Oastler ;  and  he  must  tell  his 
noble  Friends  near  him,  the  Members  for 
the  City  of  London,  and  for  Sunderland, 
that  nothing  had  given  him  so  much  grief 
as  to  see  such  fallacious  doctrines  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  their  respected 
names.  He  was  bound  to  say  what  he 
thought.  The  noble  Lord,  the  Member 
for  Sunderland,  whose  opinions  he  had 
hitherto  held  to  be  most  clear  on  these 
points,  had  certainly  advocated  doctrines 
which  he  had  never  heard  advocated  be- 
fore by  men,  whose  opinions  he  for  one  had 
regarded  as  too  ridiculous  to  be  seriously 


discussed.    Look  too  at  the  cooiridictiana 
in  which  the  advocates  of  the  present  mea- 
sures had  involved  themselves.     His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Northampton  told 
them    that   ten  hours  were  better   thaa 
twelve— that  the  present  system  wss  pre- 
judicial to  morals,  and  rel^on,  and  edu- 
cation ;  but  he  bc^gan  his  speech  by  Mjriiig 
that  he  was  opposed  to  all  inieif<aenoe 
with  any  kind  of  labour — ^with  adult  la- 
bour in  particular ;  and  then  he  oondoded 
by  saying,  he  was  going  to  vote  for  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire.     He  seemed  to  think  it  a 
matter  of  trifling  consideration,  when  he 
asked  him  how  the  population  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  was  to  he  fed  ?     He 
said,  no  man  could  actually  starve,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  to  con- 
firm his  statement.    Improved  health  and 
moral  vigour,   he  thought,  preferable  to 
high  wages;  and  these  blessings  he   se- 
riously preferred  to  the  operatives  in  the 
factory  districts,  than  to  sink,  in  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  would  call 
the  Union  Bastiles.     If  this  were  not  his 
hon.  Friend's  meaning,  he  supposed  they 
were  to  go  back  to  Uie  system  of  out  of 
door  relief.    His  hon.  Friend  afterwards 
said  he  wished  every  man  to  earn  as  good 
wages  as  he  could^  and  he  thought  that  a 
slight  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour 
would  not  materially  affect  the  wages  of 
the  manufacturing  popuktion  as  a  class. 
Upon  that  question — the  question  of  wages 
—he  must  entreat  the  Committee  to  recol- 
lect what  it  was  they  had  to  deal  with—- to 
recollect  that  the  home  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, upon  which  he  knew  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  relied,  would  be  totally 
insufficient  to  supply  the  gap,  that  would 
be  created  by  the  slightest  Li^slative  Act 
that  would  affect  our  foreign  trade.     They 
had  been  told  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  that  out 
of    the    export    trade    of    50,000,000^., 
36,000.000^  belonged  to  these  trades,  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  interfere  with.    If 
they  tampered  with,  if  they  added  to  these 
vast  interests  the  proposed  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour,  to  the  burthens  which  al- 
ready pressed  upon  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest— ^such  as  the  duties  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial— the  absolute  monopoly  which  existed 
in  this  country  on  food— and  he  only  rated 
it  at  the  price  of  the  agriculturists  them- 
selves—he would  say,  if  to  this  they  added 
the  additional  burthen  of  this  ten  hours  Bill, 
«  gap  would  be  oreated  which  no  newnaiitt* 
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factaren  would  step  forward  to  fill  up. 
Oace  cut  off  an  amount  of  production  equi- 
valent to  seven  weeks  in  the  year,  and  how 
did  they  think  it  was  to  be  filled  up  ?     It 
YWBB  said  there  would  be  fresh  labourers 
empbyed  under  this  ten  hours  Bill.    He 
doubted  that  fact;   he  doubted  whether 
any  one  would  be  found  to  build  new  mills 
uiK>n  so  precarious  a  tenure ;  for  they  must 
xeoollect  that  they  were  told  that  this  ten 
hours  Bill  was  but  the  first  step  in  this 
kind  of  legislation.    The  noble  Lord  who 
bad  just  spoken  had  said,  that  when  they 
had  dealt  with  the  factories  by  limiting 
labour*  they  must  legslate  for  other  classes 
in  a  similar  spirit.    They  must  be  prepared 
to  tske  up  the  trades  of  London,  in  which 
female  industry  was  so  fearfully  oyertaxed, 
the  iron  trade,  and  many  other  branches 
of   manufacture.      He    could   point   out 
towns  engaged  in  the  iron  manufacture 
which  left  the  alleged  immorality  of  the 
cotton  mills  far  behind.     If  they  held,  that 
the    working    classes   would   be  as  well 
ofi^  and  would  receive  the  same  amount 
of     wages    when    the    hours    of   labour 
were  reduced,   the    ar^ment    amounted 
to   this,  that   they  might   reduce  them 
not  only  from  twelve  or  fourteen,  as  at 
present,  to  ten  or  eight,  but  even  to  one 
hour  daily.    There  was  evidence  in  abund- 
ance, to  prove  that  within  three  months  of 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  the  workmen  ex- 
pected to  get  the  same  amount  for  ten 
hours  that  they  now  got  for  twelve  hours. 
This  was  the  operative  theory  upon  the 
subject     They  thought  that  if  they  pro- 
duced /ess,  there  would  be  increased  com- 
petition on  what  they  did  produce,  and  that 
the  manufacturer  getting  a  higher  price  for 
a  smaller  quantity  of  goods,  would  be  able 
to  give  higher  wages  to  his  men.  They  said 
that  this  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
community  at  large,  for  that  if  the  same 
demand  for  goods  continued  as    existed 
then,   it  woijud   call    more   labour   into 
employment  j   and   if,    with    labour    re- 
stricted to  ten  hours,  full  employment  was 
not  given,  the  period  might  be  reduced  to 
eight,  as  it  was  better  that  all  should  work 
for  eiffht  hours  than  that  some  should  not 
be  Me  to  work  at  all.    But  who  would 
invest  their  capital  in  new  mills  upon  such 
terms?     No  one:   and  then  our  foreign 
competitors  would  step  in  to  fill  up  the  gap 
which  we  had  ourselves  created.     The  Imn. 
Member  for  Ashton  (Mr.  Hindley)  thought, 
that  as  we  had  taught  the  world  to  over- 
work itself,  we  ought  to  set  the  generous 
example  of  showing  them  that  they  ought 
to  mtnct  the  hours  of  labour;  but  oe  {m. 


Ward)  feared  that  the  Universal  Peace 
Society,  of  which  the  hon.  Member  was 
also  Preudent,  would  prove  quite  as  feasible 
a  scheme,  as  the  attempt  to  persuade  Fo- 
reigners not  to  take  advantage  of  every  res- 
triction in  British  industry.  And  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if  they  did? 
He  recollected,  in  a  work  attributed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  year  or  two 
ago,'  that  the  depression,  and  the  misery 
which  this  country  was  enduring  in  the 
midst  of  high  civilization,  and  universal 
peace,  were  traced  to  a  diminution  in  our 
foreisn  exports,  amounting  to  not  mora  than 
one-fifteenth  as  compared  with  1841.  The 
writer  said  it  was  the  paralysis  of  our 
foreign  trade  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
paralysis  at  home,  with  all  its  fearful  ac- 
companiments, and  yet  the  decrease  was  only 
one-fifteenth.  He  had  no  wish  to  trespass 
at  any  length  upon  the  House,  and  his 
only  apology  for  the  time  he  had  occupied 
was  the  strong  sentiments  which  he  enter- 
tained as  to  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion.  He  would  ad« 
mit,  that  to  reverse  the  decision  which  they 
had  came  to  the  other  night  would  have  its 
disadvantf^ies;  but  he  trusted  that  if  the 
House  of  Commons  saw  that  it  must  prove 
most  perilous  to  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, it  would  not  shrink  from  doing  what 
he  believed  to  be  its  bounden  duty  to  all. 
The  theories  which  were  now  afloat,  and 
which  were  encouraged  by  the  highest  sanc- 
tion of  the  press,  coupled  with  this  unfor- 
tunate vote  —  for  so  he  regarded  it — 
were  calculated  to  reverse  Si  ideas  of 
the  proper  relation  between  labour,  and 
capital  in  this  country,  and  to  give  an  im- 
pression of  the  powers  of  that  House  which 
no  act  of  that  Hobse  could  ever  realise. 
He  found  the  Government  accused  by  those 
journals  which  usually  supported  it,  of 
bringing  the  Queen's  name  into  contempt 
by  standing  between  Her  Majesty  and  the 
boon,  whi(£  she  would  so  willingly  grant 
to  the  women,  and  children  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  by  reducing  to  a  reasonable 
standard  the  daily  labour  of  her  sex  and 
their  ofispring.  Was  there  a  man  who 
believed  that  the  Queen  could  do  this? 
Was  there  a  roan,  who  believed  but  that 
there  was  a  necessity  that  overruled  them, 
and  prevented  them  from  doing  it  ?  If  the 
noble  Lord  in  his  present  view  was  right, 
and  the  Member  for  London  had  continued 
ten  yean  in  power,  without  diminishing 
the  hours  of  labour,  he  was  responsible  for 
all  that  the  women  and  children  of  this 
oouutiy  bad  endured  linoe  ho  first 
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into  office.  If  he  (Mr.  Watd)  thouglit 
that  the  period  of  labour  oould  be  reduced 
without  an  injucy  to  our  trade,  and  a  dimi* 
nution  of  wases,  he  would  at  once  not  only 
support  a  ten  faoun*  Bill,  but,  as  an  amends 
for  past  neglect,  he  would  go  to  an  eight, 
or  a  six  hours'  Bill  at  once,  and  give  the 
people  the  means  of  eambg  their  livelihood 
upon  easier  terms  than  their  boldest  advo- 
cates now  proposed.  But  they  must  not 
stop  there.  They  must  not  confine  the 
boon  to  the  Factory  Districts.  What  did 
they  mean  to  do  with  the  agrieultural  po- 
pulation f  He  knew  something  of  them— 
he  had  seen  the  wretched  shifts  to  which 
their  miserable  families  were  reduced— he 
had  seen  their  joy  when  the  sun  shone  on 
a  winter's  day  beoeiuse  they  could  not  afford 
fire*«-for  they  seldom  taw  fires  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  central  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
Gmild  they  leave  these  poor  creatures,  who 
were  living  on  the  smallest  pittance,  in 
their  present  state  ?  Yes,  the  noble  Lord 
would  say,  because  they  did  not  pretend  to 
interfere  with  wages.  But  they  would 
be,  in  fact,  doing  so,  if  they  imsgtned  that 
they  oould  reduce  the  hours  uf  la^ur  with- 
out decreasing  wages.  What  was  it  that 
drove  men  to  the  neoesrity  of  overworking 
themselves  and  their  children  ?  Thestruggle 
for  bread.  C!ould  they  find  no  means  of 
rdievine  their  destitution?  He  thought 
he  could)  but  the  supporters  of  the  Com 
Law  could  not;  and  yet  the  noUe  Lord 
taunted  him  with  inhumanity— not  per- 
sonally, because  he  could  not  speak  un- 
kindly to  any  one— but  he  assumed  a  sort 
of  superior  humanity  in  that  House,  which 
he  would  venture  to  say  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen would  rmrd  as  extremely  suspi- 
cious, so  long  as  they  saw  him  voting  for 
a  measure,  which  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
increase  the  price  of  their  food.  They 
must  not  mince  these  matters— they  must 
not  let  one  side  of  the  House  have  more 
claims  to  humanity  than  the  other.  He 
believed  he  oould  show  the  noble  Lord  more 
suffering  amongst  the  working  classes,  aris- 
ing from  the  Com  Laws,  which,  as  he  had 
and  before,  raised  up,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of 
hraas  between  the  pecmle  of  the  .town  he 
represented  (Sheffield)  and  their  food; 
more  misery,  he  repeated,  oould  be  shown 
as  resulting  from  this,  than  from  any  other 
cause.  He  did  not  accuse  the  noble  Lord 
and  hon*  Membefs  opposite  of  inhumanity, 
but  he  would  not  be  taunted  with  heartless 
IndiAftrence  towards  those  whom  he  repre- 
sented. Tlie  rightf  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
had  gratified  him  by  admitting  that  in  prin»  I 
«^  the  mcnctkn  of  adult  fsoMae  labour ' 


was  indefensible.  One  of  the  greateat  esag- 
gerations  which  the  noble  Lord  bad  eoB- 
mitted,  was  contained  in  his  stateaaent  with 
refer-Kmce  to  the  emplo3rment  of  macxied 
females.  If  anything  was  soaeeptflde  of 
proof  it  was  that  the  number  of  married 
women  employed  in  factories  waa  rery 
small.    In  Mr.  Ashworth*s  miUs  it  was 

Soved  that  there  was  only  one  in  800. 
e  had  now  stated  his  optniona.  It  was 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes  to  which 
he  was  looking  in  the  vote  that  he  diocild 
give,  ibr  the  capitalist  would  take  case  of 
himself;  but  so  stronely  was  he  conTiDceJ, 
that  in  the  course  which  he  was  taking,  he 
should  but  serve  the  real  interests  of  them 
whom  he  represented,  that  he  would  not 
mind  vacating  his  seat  next  weekf  confident 
that  he  should  convince  his  oonaeituents 
that  he  had  consulted  their  intereata  by 
opposing  any  Legislative  interference  with 
their  free  arguing  as  woridng  men. 

Sir  R.  Inglis  said  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  proposed  a  Bill  whkh,  rig^t  or 
wrong,  was  regarded  as  right  by  alamt  all 
their  opponents,  and  whidi  waa  regarded 
as  wrong  by  almost  all  their  supporters. 
The  most    experienced  Member    of   the 
House  of  Commons  could  hardly  leeoUect 
such  a  discusnon  as  the  present,  in  which 
Her    Majesty's    Ministers  found    them- 
selves in  opposition  to  about  97  out  of 
those  who  on  almost  every  other  occasion 
gave  them  their  unhesitating  confickoce; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hon.  Mem« 
her  for  Clitheroe,  almost  every  Member  who 
had  risen  behind  the  Ministerial  benebes 
had  uttered  strong  denunciations  against 
them,  whilst  on  the  other  side  three  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  risen  together  to  the  reacoe. 
He  alluded  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffidd, 
the  hon.  Member  for  King's  County,  and 
another  hon.  Gentleman,  Si  ci  whom,  rose 
at  the  same  time  as  he  believed  to  support 
Her  Majesty's   Ministers.    He  certainly 
was  correct  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sheffield,  and  he  bdieved  he 
was  not  wrong  with  respect  to  the  other 
hon.  Memben.  The  propositkm  whicbthe 
Committee  were  called  upon  to  affirm  was 
substantially  this ;—- Whether  they  would 
rescind  a  solemn  decision  whidi  had  already 
been  come  to;  not  suddenly,  but  after  sn 
adjourned  debate ;  to  which  a  larger  mmo> 
rity  gave  their  support  than  the  late  uo. 
vemment  had  during  the  kst  year  of  iti 
existence*^  decision  whidi  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  thought  proper  to  asnst  an  boa. 
Member  opposite  in  endeavouring  to  coo- 
travene.    He  believed  that  aeeor&iff  to  ibo 
otdinary  practice  of  the  Heme  th«  ieeUoQ 
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on  the  word  ''  gix  "  in  one  line  of  a  Clause 
would  be  considered  as  binding  for  the  rest 
Off  the  OLattse,  and  when  he  remembered  that 
e  aeeond  division  took  place  after  about 
thirty  members  had  letiredy  he  oould  not 
but  oomplam  on  the  part  of  the  independ- 
ent Membera  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
iitultify  the  previous  decision.    It  was  true 
thet  in  the  case  of  the  malt  tax  a  preceding 
GoTemment   pursued   a   similar   course. 
Thej  thought  it  desirable  that  an  impost, 
amoontiag  to  6fiOOflO(U.,  which  was  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit^ 
should  not  be  sacrificed  without  any  pre- 
▼ioua  oonaideration.    Lord  Althorp  com- 
plained that  the  House  had  been  taken  by 
aoij>raae,  and  proposed  to  rescind  the  reso- 
lution;   but  he  warned    the  right  hon. 
Baronet  now  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  beware  of  following  such 
an  example.    The  question  now  was  not 
whether  the  poor  should  have  a  pot  of  por- 
ter   the  fiactional  pari  of   a   halfpenny 
cheaper,  but  whether  the  House  had  not 
encouraged  hundreds  of  thousands  to  expect 
a  certain  remission  of  their  labour  under 
the  authority  of  a  formal  decision  of  the 
House ;  and  he  would  ask  whether  it  would 
be  aafey  whether  it  would  be  oonsistent,  he 
might  almost  ask,  whether  it  would  be 
decent,  to  dash  the  cup  of  hope  from  their 
lips  ?    He  had  this  morning  received,  along 
with  the  other  Members  who  supported  the 
proposBition  of  the  noUe  Lord  the  other 
nighty  addresses  from  the  workpeople  of 
L^s>  Bradford,  Ke^hley,  Huddersfield, 
Dewsbury,  Ashton,  Bolton,  Manchester, 
and  aome  other  places,  thanking  the  House 
for  the  vote  to  which  it  had  come  on  Mon- 
day night  last;  and  he  could  not  read  some 
of  those  addr^ses  without  feeling  a  deep 
sympathv  with  those  whose  hopes  would  be 
so  fearfully  disappointed  if  the  Government 
should  succeed  in  carrying  their  proposition. 
The  people  of  Leeds  sakl  they  gave  their 
joyous  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  179  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  above 
all,  to  his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Ashley,  for 
the  part  he  had  taken :  he  felt  it  an  honour 
to  call  the  noble  Lord  his  fiiend.    He  had 
listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  statistics 
with  which  he  had  commenced  the  present 
discussion.    He  believdl  the  triumph  of 
last  Monday  had  fixed  the  fate  of  the  Bill, 
and  he  would  tell  his  rig^t  hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  who  had  led 
the  House  for  the  last  two  years  and  a 
half,  that,  whoever  might  fill  that  post, 
whether  his  right  hon.  Friend,  or  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
UddoDy  or  bii  soUo  VOmA  ih«  Mtm- 


her  fof  Dorsetshire,  that  the  Bill  was 
virtually  carried.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
might  postpone  its  operation  by  rescinding 
the  previous  vote,  but  he,  looking  at  the 
appearance  of  the  Committee,  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  be  dirappoint- 
ed  in  the  attempt.  Whether  successful  or 
defeated  let  not  the  Oovemment  deceive 
themselves  with  the  expectation  that  they 
must  ultimately  triumph,  when  there  was 
such  a  manifestation  of  public  opinion  and 
public  principle  arrayed  against  them.  On 
the  last  occasion  when  they  were  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  their  own  supportersi — ^It 
was  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  BUI  of  last 
session— he  then  told  them  respectfully,  but 
firmly,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  that  BiU,  and  urged  them  not  to 
endeavour  to  drag  their  supporters  through 
the  dirt,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  ci  that 
dirt  must  stick  to  themselves.  He  would 
tell  them  now  most  respectfully,  but  with 
a  deep  conviction  on  his  part,  that  althourii 
their  opposition  to  the  measure  of  his  noue 
Friend  might  meet  with  a  temponty  suc- 
cess, yet  in  the  course  of  another  year  or 
two  they  would  be  compelled  either  to 
come  forward  as  they  had  done  in  the  case 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  with  a  Bill 
totally  different  from  the  former  one,  or 
with  a  Bill  embodying  nearly  all  the  pro- 
positions which  his  ncmle  Friend  had  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  recommend  to  their 
notice.  Adopt  them  they  must,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  would  lose  all  the  grace  of 
concession,  and  expose  their  fellow  subjects 
to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  seeing  their 
hope  suspended  for  one  or  two  years  more. 
Let  them  recollect  that  they  were  dealine 
with  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of  th£ 
fellow*men,*  because,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  present  state  of  things  was, 
that  no  time  was  allowed  for  education, 
and  that  their  Sundays  were  neeesfuily 
devoted  to  repose  only,  after  the  severe  la- 
bours of  the  week.  He  had  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  speeches  of  the  ris^t  hon. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Clitheroe,  but  did  not  find 
anything  in  them  that  did  not  apply,  at 
least,  as  strongly  to  the  existing  law.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  would  notbter- 
fere  with  labour  at  all.  The  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshhe  interfered  with 
labour,  but  on  principle.  The  question, 
however,  as  to  principle,  was  really  carried, 
and  it  only  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it 
would  be  reduced  to  practice  in  1844  or 
1846*  Such  was  the  modification  proposed 
bf  his  noble  Friend  of  his  origimil  piopoei^ 
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Uon,  that  if  there  were  a  fallacy  in  his 
principle,  or  an  error  in  his  condu- 
aionsy  the  power  of  correcting  either  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  as  Uie  measure 
would  not  take  effect  until  the  10th  of 
October,  1844,  when  the  hours  of  la- 
bour would  be  limited  to  eleven;  and 
the  minimum  would  not  be  attained  until 
the  10th  of  October,  1846.  During  that 
period,  if  the  House  discovered  they  had 
committed,  through  their  humanity  or 
excursive  benevolence,  any  such  error  in 
their  political  economy  as  would  require 
them  again  to  interfere,  for  the  sake  of 
their  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  they 
would  have  still  the  power  of  retracing 
their  steps  and  removing  the  eviL  He  was 
convinced  that  there  was  no  danger  by  a 
diminution  of  wages  when  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  of  the  physical  com- 
forts of  the  people,  wages  mif^ht  be  less  on 
any  siven  day,  yet  more,  taking  the  year 
together,  by  being  equally  distnbuted,  in- 
stod  of  there  being  occasionally  great  want 
of  employment.    He  might  take  higher 

rmd  in  support  of  his  view,  but  he 
not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  inas. 
much  as  he  thought  he  had  made  out  his 
case,  and  that  the  labourers  in  cotton  &c- 
tories  would  derive  more  advantage  from 
the  dimunition  of  labour  proposed  than  thev 
would  from  the  two  hours  extra  pay.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  last  two 
hours'  labour  was  the  least  profitable  to  the 
master,  and  the  factory  statistics  proved 
that  it  was  within  the  last  two  hours  that 
accidents  to  the  children  most  frequently 
happened.  On  that  account  alone  he  con- 
sidered the  limitation  proposed  by  his  noble 
Friend  desirable,  because  it  seemed  clear,  if 
the  hours  of  labour  were  diminished  the 
repetition  of  these  frightful  calamities, 
which  caused  often  the  loss  of  valuable  life, 
and  more  frequently  a  race  of  deformed  be- 
ingiB,  would  be  prevented*  Those  who  sup- 
ported Uie  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
were  taunted,  and  on  high  authority,  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  it  was  even  said,  that  women 
were  to  be  found,  during  the  inclement 
season  of  winter,  labouring  in  the  fields  for 
six  or  seven  hours  a  day,  without  the  power 
of  obtaining  in  the  wettest  weather  a 
change  of  dothes.  He  certainly  was  not 
aware  of  this,  and  he  would  ask  any  one,  in 
or  out  of  the  House,  to  point  out,  if  they 
could,  in  what  county  of  England  women 
were  to  be  found  during  the  winter  labour- 
ing in  the  fields  for  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day.  Without  regarding  the  thins  as  im- 
posriUei  ha  had  neyer  beard  gi  lU    But 


whether  the  sufferings  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  were  great  or  smsH, 
this  at  least  he  could  say,  that  th^  bad 
not  the  same  means  of  obtaining  redreis 
for  those  sufferings  as  the  labooiers  em- 
ployed in  the  factories.  It  waa  in  die 
power  of  that  House  to  stop  the  grett 
machines  by  which  the  operatwns  c/ 
the  factories  were  carried  on,  and  if  thej 
exercised  that  power,  they  could,  of  course, 
regulate  the  labour  of  those  by  whom  the 
operations  of  these  great  machines  were 
conducted.  The  House,  therefore,  had  a 
power  in  this  case,  which  they  had  not  b 
reference  to  the  agricultural  laboiirenof 
either  Dorsetshire  or  Bedfordshire,  and  one 
result  of  exercising  the  power  th^^  pos- 
sessed was,  that  in  2ie  ratio  th^  dinainished 
labour  they  would  increase  the  time  for 
acquiring  moral  and  religious  instrucdoo. 
There  was  no  legislation  applicable  to  the 
agricultural  labourers ;  but  it  was  di&«Dt 
in  the  case  of  factory  labourers.  Having 
on  a  former  occasion  stated  his  general 
notions  on  this  subject  to  the  House,  hn 
would  say  no  more  at  present  than  to  thank 
the  House  for  the  patience  with  which  ihef 
had  heard  him. 

Mr.  C.  Buller  said  that  Her  M ajestj  i 
Government  intended  that  night,  as  they 
understood  from  the  statement  made  on  s 
former  evening,  to  resort  to  the  extrem 
step,  on  the  eighth  Claose,  of  making  ab- 
solute nonsense  of  the  Bill,  by  eodeaTOor- 
ing  to  induce  the  House  to  nullify  the  de- 
cision which  they  came  to  the  other  night 
He  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  eipecC 
that  the  Government  would  at  least  have 
laid  some  ground  for  such  a  course  by  ad- 
ducing such  fresh  arguments  and  informa- 
tion as  might  justify  a  change  of  opinion 
and  vote.    To  his  surprise,  however,  no 
Member  of  the  Government  had  risen  to 
advance  a  single  argument  in  favour  of  ihe 
extraordinary  and  violent  course  proposed 
by  it :  and  in  coming  to  the  discussion  of 
the  present  evening,  be  found  that  he  had 
to  grapple  with  no  single  supporter  froo 
the  other  side  of  the  coarse  taken  bj  the 
Government,  except  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Clitheroe.     He  admitted  that 
this  was  no  easy  task,  after  the  able  speech 
which  they  had  heard,  and  the  force  with 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  put  forward 
his  views.    He  was  sure  that  he  could  not 
pay  that  hon.  Gentleman  a  more  effective 
compliment  than  by  confessing  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  cheering  the  veryargO" 
ments  used  by  that  hon.  Gentleman  in 
Arguing  agidnit  tba  opinioa  which  be  bid 
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felt  himself  called  apon  to  adopt.  His  hoD. 
Friendy  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  had 
taken  the  same  side,  in  a  speech ,  which  he 
must  take  the  liberty  of  describing  as  not 
being  quite  so  remarkable  for  the  strength 
of  argument,  as  for  the  strength  of  the 
language  which  he  chose  to  apply  to  all 
those  who  differed  from  the  opinion  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  adopted.  His  hon. 
Friend  appeared  exceedingly  hurt,  as  well 
he  might  be,  at  the  notion  that  he  and  the 
other  supporters  of  the  GoYernment  plan 
should  be  thought  less  humane  and  con- 
siderate than  the  supporters  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Amendment ;  and  very  sensitive  as 
to  any  language  that  tended  to  counten- 
ance such  a  supposition*  He  certainly  did 
DOt  believe  that  his  hon.  Friend,  or  those 
with  whom  he  voted,  cared  less  for  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  justice,  than  the 
supporters  of  the  Amendment ;  but  when 
he  gave  his  hon.  Friend  credit  for  the  ut- 
most humanity  in  his  vote  for  twelve 
hours,  he  thought  be  might  fairly  aik  him 
to  give  those  who  ventured  to  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  credit  for  some  little  share 
of  common  sense.  He  felt,  however,  that 
the  vote  which  he  had  given  the  other 
night  was  one  which  required  explanation. 
He  would  at  once  admit  that  the  vote 
which  had  been  come  to  by  the  majority 
the  other  night  was  fraught  with  most  im- 
portant consequences.  It  must  produce 
great  effects,  for  good  or  ^vil,  on  the  con- 
dition of  a  great  mass  of  the  people.  If 
the  majority  were  wrong,  undoubtedly  its 
vote  would  interfere  most  seriously  with 
the  great  staple  industry  of  the  country, 
with  our  main  foreign  export,  with  the 
employment  of  capital,  and  with  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. But  if,  00  the  other  hand,  the  ma- 
jority was,  as  he  believed  it  to  be,  right, 
then  it  might  take  credit  to  itself  for  effec- 
tually grappling  with  a  mischief  of  the 
most  pernicious  character,  a  mischie 
which  if  not  grappled  with,  and  the  Go 
vernment  would  not  grapple  with  it,  threat- 
ened to  be  productive  of  very  dangerous 
consequences.  If  the  view  of  the  majority 
was  sound  and  wise,  it  would  be  the  first 
great  step  in  a  bold  and  new  course  of 
legislation,  adopted  with  a  view  of  allevi- 
ating great  moral  and  physical  suffering, 
and  of  averting  national  dangers  which 
their  old  principles  of  legislation  were  not 
calculated  to  deal  with,  but  which,  if  not 
dealt  with,  must  peril  the  peace,  institu- 
tiooSy  morality,  and  greatness  of  the  coun- 


try. When  he  voted  with  the  noble  Lord, 
he  deliberately  adopted  a  new  and  bold 
principle  of  legislation.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  the  charge  which  was  thrown  out 
against  all  who  voted  with  the  majority, 
that  they  were  voting  against  all  principle; 
for  he  voted,  he  was  quite  aware,  against 
the  principle  on  which  legislation  on  these 
matters  had  hitherto  been  conducted;  a 
legislation  which,  while  it  contented  itself 
with  protecting  the  property  of  the  rich, 
shrunk  from  giving  its  protection  to  the 
poor,  left  the  helpless  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  paid  no  attention  to  the  revo- 
lutions which  the  progress  of  time  brings 
about  in  the  social  condition  of  nations. 
New  evils  require  new  remedies.  A  new 
social  state,  such  as  that  of  England  had 
become  in  the  present  century,  required 
new  principles  of  legislation.  Could  it  be 
said  that  this  was  a  view  of  the  matter  in 
which  no  thinking  man  concurred  with 
him  ?  He  would  venture  to  say  that  no 
unprejudiced  man  who  looked  at  the  altera- 
tion  which  had  been  operated,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  could  con- 
template that  alteration  without  feelings  of 
apprehension.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
great  mass  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country  were  agricultural,  with  little  com- 
munity of  interest,  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, without  any  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation, without  intelligence,  without  any 
idea  or  capacity  of  acting  in  concert,  with* 
out  any  power  of  combination,  and  entirely 
influenced  by  institutions,  feelings,  and 
habits  which  taught  them  implicitly  to  act 
under  the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  up  with  he- 
reditary awe,  and,  he  might  add,  with  here- 
ditary attachment.  At  that  period  the 
population  of  the  towns  was  limited,  and 
the  manufacturing  portion  were  principally 
skilled  artizans,  who  got  high  wages,  were 
possessed  of  great  intelligence,  and  were 
well  able  to  protect  themselves.  What 
was  the  case  now  ?  Millions,  he  might 
say,  of  men  had  collected  together  for  the 
first  time,^  in  certain  limited  spaces ;  mil- 
lions, not  skilled  artizans,  but  men  carrying 
on,  in  their  several  classes,  some  one  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry,  which  they 
practised  from  the  first  moment  at  which 
they  could  work,  till  they  could  work  no 
longer,— the  great  mass  of  them,  in  fact, 
just  as  unskilled  as  the  rudest  agricul- 
tural labourer.  Thus  large  masses  of  un- 
skilledi  needy,  impoverished  labourers  were 
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oollectad  tog^tWy  tabjected  to  terrible 
|>rivBUODt  aod  diicomforU  from  their 
▼ery  igglomeraUon;—- from  the  8Aine 
causa  almost  at  the  mercy  of  their  em- 
ployers;—- and  from  the  same  cause 
ready  and  apt  to  combine  for  mischief. 
Was  this  a  state  of  things  which  Parlia- 
ment could  regard  with  satisfaction?  Was 
it  a  good  state  of  things  ?  Was  it  better 
for  the  working  people?  Was  it  better  for 
the  rest  of  the  community  ?  What .  was 
the  physical  condition  of  these  unfortu- 
nate people  thus  collected  together)?  Was 
it  a  satisfactory  one  ?  He  would  not  go 
into  any  lengthened  detaiU,  but  let  (lim 
simply  ask  the  House  to  remember  what 
bad  been  shown  to  be  the  comparative 
duration  of  life  in  Manchester,  for, in- 
stance, and  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  an 
agricultural  district.  In  Wiltshire  the 
average  duration  of  life  was  thirty-three 
years:  in  Manchester,  it  was  only  seven- 
teen. He  did  not  mean  to  ssy  that  this  dif- 
forence  in  the  duration  of  human  life  sprung 
aolely  or  mainly  from  the  nature  of  factory 
labour :  but  it  clearly  must  arise  from  the 
circumstances  taken  all  together,  under 
which  that  labour  was  carried  on  in  the 
great  towns.  Now,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  evils  of  this  physical 
condition  were  calculated  to  grow  worse 
in  every  succeeding  generation.  A  people 
whose  life  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  the 
usual  average  of  the  labouring  class  by  no 
accident,  no  sudden  disaster,  no  chance 
epidemic,  but  by  the  constant  action  of 
circumstances  unfavourable  to  health  and 
bogevity,  wera  not  likely  to  propagate  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  race.  He  thought 
that  no  legislature  could  view  with  indif* 
ference  a  state  of  things  that  thus  short- 
ened human  life,  and  tended  to  deteriorate 
the  species.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt, 
the  factory  labourer  was  better  off  than 
other  unskilled  labourers.  But  he  did 
think  that  there  were  circumstances  in 
that  kind  of  labour  that  tended  to  the 
injurv  of  health.  The  mere  temperature 
in  which  they  worked  must  tend  to  this 
resulu  There  were  these  poor  people 
working  for  hours  and  hours  together  all 
day  long  in  an  Indian  temperature,  and 
than  turned  out  to  go  home  and  sleep  in 
a  northern  climate.  Nor  was  their  social 
and  moral  condition  at  all  satisfactory. 
No  man  could  venture  to  say  that  they 
were  properly  educated.  No  man  could 
say  that  their  religious  wants  were  properly 
attended  to.  No  man  could  say  that  their 


moral  condition  was  wholeaome  or  natnnL 
The  mode  of  employoseot  vaa  anch  as  to 
subvert  all  the  ordmary  relations  of  tbe 
sexes  as  to  labour ;  the  woman  and  chU* 
dren  did  the  hard  work,  the  men  occupied 
themselves  with    the    hoasebold  datiet 
The  women  and  the  childrea  aapported 
the  men  by  their  hard  labour ;  thoa^ 
every  one  must  admit  that  nothing  coidd 
be  of  greater  importance  (ban  that  womes 
should  be  limited  to  the  discharge  of  their 
own  proper  functions.    Tbe  political  bear, 
ings  of  this  state  of  things  called  for  earaeit 
consideration ;  for  it  could  not  bat  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  number  of  people 
thus  collected    together,  with   manifold 
subjects  of  complaint,  with  great  facilittei 
for  combination,  with  no  attachinent,  as  t 
rule,  to  their  employers,  in  a  conditioo 
eminently  open  to  the  machinations  of 
agitators  —  were    circumstances    fraught 
with  muQh  danger  to  the  country,  anless  i 
speedy  and  effectual  remedy  was  applied. 
Those  who  might  shrink  from  tbe  taootof 
being  actuated  by  mere  humanity  would 
find  plenty  of  justification  for  legislatiof 
on  this  subject  on  grounds  of  mere  in- 
terest.   It  was  the  interest  of  every  frieod 
of  order  and  property  to  provide  the  re- 
medy for  a  social  state  that  could  oot 
continue  without  daseer  to  both.    Aad 
in  looking  for  a  remeay,  it  was  consols* 
tory  to  think  that  in  tbe  very  circom- 
stances  which  excited  alarm  there  was  one 
counterbalancing  advantage.     Tbe  verj 
proximity  of  these  masses  of  laboariag 
population  placed  them  more  complete)/ 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  Govern- 
ment, and  afforded  greater  facilities  for 
applying  the  various  remedies  which  were 
needed  —  for  properly   organising  these 
people,  guiding  them  by  religion,  better- 
ing them  by  education,  restraining  them 
by  police,  ensuring  their    comforts   by 
sanitary  regulations,  and    checking  tbe 
growth  of  mischievous  social  habits  atnoog 
them  by  legislative  interference.    It  wai 
their  duty  to  do  so  if  they  regarded  their 
welfare  -—  their  policy  to  do  ao  if  tbe/ 
looked  to  their  own  safety.    They  bid 
neglected  the  calls  of  duty  and  polic/— 
they  had  allowed  this  vast  population  to 
grow  up  with  the  scanty  provision  for  k* 
ligious  guidance  which  the  chances  of  tl^e 
old  parochial  division  of  several  ceotoriei 
ago  had  furnished  —  with  the  schoolinf 
which  sectarian  competition  supplied— io 
such  dwellings  as  the  caprice  or  avarice  of 
builders  and  ground-landlords  ran  up  for 
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them ;  and  they  had  allowed,  withoutany 
attempt  at  interference,  the  growth  of  that 
moottfous  enbfersion  of  the  ordinary  re- 
lations of  society  which  pervaded  the 
whole  labouring  population  of  these  towns. 
There  was  no  thinking  man  that  was  not 
appalled  at  this  state  of  things,  and  the 
prospect  of  its  unchecked  tendency.  It 
IS  not  a  mere  question  of  sentiment.  Po« 
litical  economists  did  not  regard  it  with 
unmixed  complacency.  Even  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch.  no  sentimentalist,  shook  his  head, 
and  confessed  that  the  growth  of  huge 
masses  of  manufacturing  population  was  a 
source  of  alarm.  But  he  only  shook  his 
head  and  confessed  his  fears :  he  suggest- 
ed no  remedy.  His  noble  Friend  ventured 
to  ifirapple  with  the  peril.  One  frightful, 
acknowledged  evil  be  saw,  and  asked  them 
to  check,  by  preventing  the  weakness  of 
youth  and  sex  from  being  worked  more 
than  the  usual  period  required  for  the 
labour  of  strong  men  in  all  other  branches 
of  industry  in  this  country.  He  asked 
nothing  more.  He  said  ten  hours'  labour 
is  the  usual  day's  labour  of  grown-up  men 
io  this  country.  There  is  one  immense 
branch  of  industry  in  which  poverty  and 
competition  have  compelled  women  and 
young  persons  to  work  more  than  this. 
Step  in  and  aid  them;  and  prohibit  their 
working  more  than  the  full  day's  labour  of 
men.  Even  if  this  prohibition  should 
prevent  men  doing  so,  still  prevent  this 
vischief ;  and  it  would  be  no  great  evil  if 
even  the  adult  male  cotton-spinner  were 
indirectly  prevented  from  overworking 
himself.  The  Government  trembled  at 
this  proposal.  They  forgot  the  mischiefs 
of  our  present  state — the  perils  of  the  fu- 
ture;  they  shrank  from  change;  and 
dignified  their  inertness  by  the  high 
sounding  name  of  adherence  to  principle. 
But  he  would  say  these  were  among  the 
fallacious  pretexts  by  which  selfish  wealth 
had  always  showed  its  indifference  to  the 
well-being  of  the  poor— by  which  incapa- 
ble legislators  had  sought  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  duties  of  Government.  Such  be 
eonceived  to  be  the  importance  of  the 
object  which  the  noble  Lord  sought  to 
attain.  His  measure  would  reduce  ihe  toil 
of  women  and  young  persons  within  the 
Umits  of  the  usual  day's  labour  of  aMn 
in  this  country.  It  would  tend  to  the 
inpfovement  of  their  health  :  leave  them 
more,  though  by  no  means  enough  of 
time,  for  education,  household  duties,  and 
selaaalioo;  and  check  the  present  dispo- 


sition to  the  use  of  stimulants.  His  owii 
expectation  was  that  it  would  do  this  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  mere 
amount  provided  by  the  Bill.  He  thought 
in  all  probability  that  it  would  at  least  in 
a  great  many  mills  induce  the  master  to 
substitute  the  labour  of  men  for  that  of 
young  persons  and  women.  It  was  known 
that  vait  proportions  of  the  young  men 
were  now  out  of  employ.  They  were  told 
now  by  Mr.  Horner  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  working  as  piercers 
for  less  wages  than  those  of  young  women. 
When  you  could  no  longer  employ  the 
women  and  younc  persons  for  twelve 
hours,  what  would  be  the  difiBculty  of 
getting  the  unemployed,  or  those  now  em- 
ployed at  less  wages  to  work  for  the  higher 
wages  now  given  to  the  women?  The 
natural  state  of  things  would  thus  be  re- 
stored, men  would  do  the  bard  work,  and 
women  would  be  entirely  left  to  their 
household  duties.  But,  in  many  cases 
the  limiting  the  labour  of  women  and 
young  persons,  would  undoubtedly  limit 
the  labour  of  all  ages  and  all  sexes.  The 
mill  would  only  go  for  ten  hours.  He 
must  confess  he  thought  this  a  very  desi-* 
rable  result.  He  should  like  to  see  the 
workmen  in  our  factories  work  no  longer 
hours  than  the  great  bodv  of  labourers  in 
the  country.  It  was  said  that  the  opinion 
of  practical  men  was  altogether  against 
the  view  of  his  noble  Friend ;  but,  with 
all  respect  for  practical  men,  he  was  not 
alwsys  particularly  inclined  to  take  their 
opinions  ^on  matters  affecting  their  own 
particular  interests.  They  had  always 
some  paradise  of  a  mill  of  their  own  or  a 
friend  s  to  bring  up  in  proof  that  the  par- 
ticular complaint  advanced  was  without 
foundation ;  there  was  always  some  state- 
ment that  trade  would  not  bear  the  weight 
of  a  single  feather  more,  and  the  particular 
thing  proposed  to  bedone  was  invariably  the 
feather  which  would  bear  down  the  scale. 
The  preient  Bill,  according  to  some  of 
these  practical  men,  was  the  feather  which 
would  bear  down  commerce.  Comparisons 
every  body  agreed,  were  odious,  but  be 
could  not  help  calling  to  mind  that,  in 
like  manner,  every  measure  which  had 
been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  negro 
slavery  had  been  objected  to  by  a  number 
of  practical  men,  each  of  whom  posiessed 
some  heaven  on  earth  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  negroes  lived  in  the  utmost  hap- 
pincM ;  and  whether  the  proposal  was  to 
abolish  the  flogging  of  women,  or  the  use 
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of  the  cart  whip  in  the  field,  it  waft  always 
aaaerted  by  these  practical  authorities  that 
that  particular  change  would  effect  the 
ruin  of  the  West  Indian  interest.  He  was 
ready  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
arguments  and  proofs  adduced  by  practical 
men ;  but  arguments  and  proofs  he  must 
require  from  them,  for  he  would  not  he 
deterred  by  their  mere  yague  assurances 
of  the  danger  of  interference.  Nor  was 
he  much  influenced  by  an  argument,  tn 
terrorem^  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  as  to  the  consequences  of 
interference  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord.  '*  If  yon  do  what  you  pro- 
pose  now,''  he  said,  "where  will  you 
stop?  If  you  interfere  with  the  cotton 
trade,  you  will  interfere  next  with  the 
screw-makers,  the  potteries,  the  button- 
makers,  domestic  servants,  agricultural 
labourers,  with  all  trades  and  businesses.'' 
He  would  at  once  inform  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
his  tendency  would  be  to  apply  the  same 

firinciple  which  the  present  Bill  applied  to 
actories,  to  every  other  case  of  a  similar 
nature,  op  to  the  point  at  which  he  should 
be  stopped  by  decided  inconvenience,  or 
absolute  impossibility.  Wherever  the 
same  interference  would  do  more  good 
than  harm,  he  would  interfere.  Govern- 
ment thenutelves  proposed  to  interfere 
with  a  twelve  hours'  limitation ;  his  noble 
Friend,  on  precisely  the  same  principle, 
thought  ten  hours  a  proper  limit  to  factory 
labour.  On  the  same  principle,  if  there 
were  any  other  branches  of  industry  which 
Parliament  could  regulate  as  easily  and 
safely  asjt  could  the  labour  in  factories, 
he  (Mr.  G.  Buller)  would  apply  to  them 
precisely  the  same  principles  as  they  ap- 
plied to  the  factories.  He  did  not  know 
enough  of  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  earthenware  and  button  and  screw 
manufactures  to  pledge  himself  as  to  the 
coarse  which  he  would  pursue  with  regard 
to  them ;  but  as  far  as  knew  of  them, 
he  could  not  conceive  why  they  were 
not  subjected  to  the  same  regulations 
at  were  deemed  applicable  to  factories. 
With  regard  to  domestic  servants,  he  did 
not  think  interference  would  be  so  bene- 
ficial sas  to  counterbalance  the  immense 
evils  of  the  domestic  inquisition  which  it 
would  necessitate.  In  some  classes  do- 
mestic servants  might  be  overworked ;  but 
these  did  not  comprise  the  great  body  of 
the  class ;  and  certainly  gentlemen's  ser- 
vanti  were  not  a  body  whose  sufferings 


excited  much  of  his  commiseratioB.  Tbea 
with  regard  to  agricultural  labourers,  tbcy 
certainly  were  not  generally  overworked. 
In  other  respects  they  had  mnch  to  ood- 
plain  of.    Tbey  were  too  often  ill-paid, 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ilModged  ;  bot  Natore 
herself,  the  vicissitudes  of  night  and  daj, 
prevented   a  general  excess  of  out-door 
labour.    As  for  the  bard  work  in  harvest, 
mentioned  by  the  right  boa.   Baronet— 
who  would  complain  if  the  long  hours  of 
labour  in  the  factory  prevailed  only  doriog 
two  or  three  weeks  of  the  year,  when  ab- 
solute necessity,    arising    from    natural 
causes,  required  them,  and  if  the  labourer 
were  stimulated  to  a  brief  occasional  exer- 
tion by  high  pay,  generous  food,  and  tbe 
custom  of  the  country,  which  made  harvett 
a  period  of  festivity,  as  well  as  of  laboir 
in  common  ?    But  these,  in  fact,  weretbe 
kind  of  terrors  that  were  always  held  cot 
to  scare  them  from  attempting  aoythiog 
for  the  benefit  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.    The   wisest  of  mea   had  said, 
*'  The  slothful  man  saith.  There  is  a  lioo 
in  the  way :  there  is  a  lion  in  the  street." 
He  never  saw  such  a  man  for  lions  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He   elevated  every  cat,  or 
shadow  of  a  cat,  into  a  lion,  and  said, 
•<  For  God's  sake    don't  go  along  the 
street^  or  you'll  be  eaten  op."    Bat  the 
two  right  hon.  Baronets  had  advanced 
more  substantial  arguments  against  the 
the  amendment  of  the  noble  Lord.    One 
of  them  had  taken  great  pains  to  show 
that  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  boon 
of  labour  would  exclude  our  nianufactan^ 
from  foreign  markets;  the  other  that  it 
would  occasion  a  large  reduction  of  wages. 
These  were  arguments  of  a  commercial 
nature,  which    the  friends  of  huroaait; 
doubtless  could  not  overlook ;  for  if  they 
were  sound,  they  would  be  decisive  sgaiosf 
the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  ooble 
Lord's  amendment.   There  surely  could  be 
no  real  humanity  in  any  attempt  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  labourer,  that  should 
end  in  depriving  him  of  themeansof  earoin{ 
his  subsistence.  But  before  he  proceededto 
discuss  these  two  arguments  separately,  be 
must  attempt  to  set  them,  and,  if  possible, 
the  two  right  hon.  Baronets  who  had  Dsde 
them^  together  by  the  ears.  The  one  right 
hon.  Baronet  went  upon  the  argument 
that  the  agreeing  to  the  proposition  of  ibe 
noble  Lord  would  prevent  one  main  branch 
of  our  export  trade  from  being  able  to 
meet  foreign  competitiooi  in  consequence 
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of  oar  maDofacturers  being  compelled  to 
raise  the  prices  of  their  goods ;  the  other 
right  hoD.  Baronet  said  that  prices  would 
not  be  raised,  bat  that  wages  would  be 
be  lowered,  to  compensate  for  reduced 
profits,  and  that  the  labourers  would  be 
the  sufferers.  But  these  arguments  could 
not  both  be  correct;  for  one  assumed  that 
prices  would,  the  other  that  they  would 
not,  be  affected  by  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  ex- 
pressed much  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  the 
change  raising  prices  and  preventing  our 
contending  with  foreigners  in  neutral 
markets.  He  had  most  impressively  called 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  axport  trade,  which  such 
a  measure  would  effect,  and  the  numbers 
dependent  on  it.  These  were  considera- 
tions that  could  not  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed on  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  then  gone  on  to  dwell  on  the 
danger  of  placing  any  restrictions  on  ma- 
Dofactures  that  would  at  all  increase  the 
difficulties  of  competition  with  foreign 
rivals.  He  hoped  that  these  alarms  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  these  ad- 
missions, would  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
next  discussion  on  the  Corn  Laws.  It  was 
said  that  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  from  sixty-nine  to  sixty,  would  di- 
minish one  seventh  of  the  labour  in  fac- 
tories. He  thought  this  might  be  dis- 
puted:  he  thought  it  very  questionable 
whether  the  last  two  hours  of  a  person's 
daily  labour  were  equivalent  to  two  hours 
of  earlier  labour.  There  was  one  curious 
fact  which  had  been  mentioned  in  private 
by  an  hon.  Member  who,  by  the  way, 
voted  against  him,  it  was  a  fact  connected 
with  factories  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  was  so 
well  worthy  of  attention  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  question  before  them,  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to  it.  The  state- 
ment to  which  he  referred  was,  that  for 
the  first  fortnight  after  a  period  of  rest 
and  relaxation,  the  operatives  in  those  fac- 
tories produced  ten  per  cent,  more  than  at 
any  other  period  of  their  employment. 
Indeed,  could  it  be  doubted  that  in  the 
last  two  hours  of  the  twelve  in  which  per- 
sons might  be  employed  in  factories,  there 
was  less  labour  performed  than  in  the  other 
hours?  He  would,  however,  grant,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  reduction 
of  produce  would  be  proportioned  to  the 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  Let 
them  calculate  with  precision  what  the 
VOL.LXXin,    {£2} 


effect  would  be.  For  this  purpose,  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  statement  simi- 
lar to  that  by  means  of  which  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Salford,  who  was 
one  of  those  insane  manufacturers  that 
did  not  understand  their  own  interests, 
had  calculated  the  amount  of  that  reduc- 
tion. The  calculation  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford  had  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  agreed  with  the 
calculation  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  Kenworthy  of  Blackburn,  a  very  large 
manufacturer,  who  rose  from  being  him- 
self an  operative,  who  was  now  the  partner 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Blackburn,  and 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject.  The  calculation  was,  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of  raw 
cotton  into  a  pound  of  yarn— that  was  not 
exact,  for  he  was  told  that  it  required 
about  nine  pounds  of  raw  cotton  to  make 
eight  pounds  of  cotton  yarn;  but  as  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  difference  would 
tell  in  favour  of  his  argument,  he  was  jus- 
tified in  omitting  it  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity;— the  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton  into  a  pound  of  yarn, 
No.  36,  was  at  the  highest  3d,  Now,  they 
said  that  the  diminishing  the  hours  of 
labour  would  diminish  the  produce  of  ma- 
nufacture in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hours  reduced :  and  in  the  same  ratio  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production,  if  wages, 
profits,  and  expenses  remained  the  same. 
If  they  reduced  the  hours  from  sixty-nine 
to  sixty  by  a  ten  hour's  Bill,  they  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
tame  proportion — that  was,  the  manufac- 
turing the  pound  of  yarn  would  cost  3-fgd,p 
instead  of  3d,  The  reduction  of  the  pre- 
sent hours  of  labour  by  an  eleven  hours' 
Bill,  would  in  the  same  way  increase  the 
coat  of  production  from  3d.  to  3^^» 
Therefore,  the  increase  of  cost  of  manu- 
facture by  a  ten  hours'  Bill  would  be 
7-l6th8  of  a  penny,  by  an  eleven  hours' 
Bill  it  would  be  5-16thsof  a  penny.  Now 
the  duty  on  raw  cotton  was  5-l6ths  of  a 
penny  per  pound.  Take  off  that,  and 
they  would  exactly  diminish  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  whole  extent  that  aa 
eleven  hours' ^Bill  would  raise  it.  They 
would  diminish  it  so  as  to  prevent  a  ten 
hours*  Bill  raising  the  cost  more  than 
2-16ths  of  a  penny,  or  half  a  farthing. 
Now  the  price  of  a  pound  of  yarn  was 
given  by  Mr.  Horner  at  Is,  Half  a 
farthing  advance  on  Is.  is  just  one  per 
3A 
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cent  The  rtg;hc  hon.  Baronet  iUted  that 
the  effect  of  the  reduction  would  be  rain* 
ous  to  the  manufacturers,  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  foreign  manufactures; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  re* 
liefe  the  manufacturers  from  the  effect  of 
that  increase  in  the  price  of  production 
he  could  find  the  means,  not  by  repealing 
the  Corn  Laws,  or  by  any  remedy  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  apply,  but  by  the 
repeal  of  a  tax  kept  up  for  financial  pur- 
poses alone,  which  was  upheld  by  no  in** 
terest  of  any  kind,  and  which  he  was  not 
sure  would  not  at  any  rate  be  repealed 
whenever  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  that  budget,  to  which 
every  body  was  looking  for  ihe  repeal  of 
the  particular  tax  that  pressed  on  him. 
If  the  right  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  re^ 
lieve  the  cotton  manufacturer  from   the 

Eressure  of  the  increase  of  price  caused 
y  diminished  hours  of  labour,  he  bad  the 
means  in  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  raw 
cotton.  That  abolition  of  the  tax  on  raw 
cotton  would  reduce  the  loss  on  the  ten 
hours'  Bill  to  almost  nothing,  and  reduce 
it  to  absolutely  nothing  in  the  case  of  an 
eleven  hours'  BilL  That  was  a  question 
between  the  labouring  clau  and  them, 
and  they  would  advance  their  interests 
and  remove  from  them  any  pressure  from 
this  alteration  by  gifing  up  the  duty  on 
raw  cotton,  a  duty  wbkh  produces  but 
half  a  million  a  year,  and  which  they 
might  without  difficulty  relinquish  with  a 
surplus  revenue.  If  Her  Majesty's  Go^ 
vernment  were  desirous  of  relieving  the 
manufacturers  from  any  of  those  effects 
which  they  said  would  be  produced  by  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  let  them 
remove  the  tax  on  raw  cotton.  The 
budget  would  show  whether  they  were 
sincere  or  not  in  their  desire  to  guard  the 
manufacturers  against  this  danger. 

He  would  now  deal  with  the  argument 
which  bad  been  bronght  forward  by  the 
right  hoe.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  which 
was  altogether  of  an  opposite  nature. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  believe  the  in- 
crease of  price  caused  by  the  reduction  In 
the  hours  of  labour  would  fall  on  the  ma- 
nufacturer, but  that  it  would  fall  on  the 
operative ;  and  in  reference  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  subject*  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
made  a  statement  from  Mr.  Horner,  which 
he  did  ^not  understand.  He  understood 
one  part  of  it,  howeves,  namely,  the  page 
from  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  quoted, 


and  be  referred  to  the  data  in  that  psgi, 
and  made  calcolations  frooa  those  dais, 
which  he  had  gone  over  mora  than  oaoe, 
and  which  ha  believed  to  be  conect.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hoc.  Baiooet  is 
thinking  that  the  rednctbn  in  the  hoars 
of  labour  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  production;  that  oar  depea- 
dence  on  foreign  marketa  would  prevent 
the  price  being  raised ;  that  tbe  increaied 
cost  of  production  must  fall  either  oa 
profits  or  on  wages;  and  that  thelaboorer 
being  the  weaker  party  the  leductioe 
would  ultimateiv  fall  on  bis  waget.  Agree- 
ing thus  far  with  the  right  boa.  Baronet, 
he  did  not  by  any  means  agree  with  him 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  redoctioOi  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  right  boo.  Barooet 
had  arrived  at  his  conclnsioo  by  stoppia| 
short  in  the  middle  of  hia  cahrnhitiooi. 
He  would  show  this  by  going  over  and 
carrying  on  the  calculation  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  By  bis  hypotbeeia  as  mocfa 
cotton  per  week  must  be  prodoced,  ai 
would,  after  replacing  the  coat  of  the  rav 
material,  and  some  other  fioctuatiog  ei- 
penses,  sell  for 

£199  s  0   to  wf^m  ewd  pif wMw.Mi 
80S  10   0    to  nriMenMciar  Z^^'"'*'^!!'' 
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Now,  suppose  the  piodnctiofi  to  be  d^ 
mieisbed  by  nine  hoers  out  of  eiKty-mof, 
and  a  proportionate  veduction  of  pcodase 
to  take  place,  the  value  of  the  total  wesUf 
return  will  be  to  498/.  12s.  ae  60  to  69, 
that  is,  it  will  be  433/.    The  loss  of  pro^ 
duce  will  be  the  difference  between  i^^ 
and  433/.,  that  is.  65L  per  week.    Tbi^ 
it  was  said,  would  have  to  come  eotirslf 
out  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which 
being  now  302/.,  would  then  be  237^) 
being  a  red  notion  of  barely  moie  tbaa  31 
per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  thao  oae4i/U 
instead  of  one«»fourth,  aa  sometimes  as- 
sumed in  the  course  of  the  opposite  sifs* 
menu.    The  433/.  produced  will  be  di- 
vided  into  196/.,  to  replace  fiaed  espenM 
and  237/.  for  wages^ wages  being  iediM0' 
for  each  man  from  an  average  of  13r*  6^ 
to  Of.  lOid,  per  week.     Here  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  stops*    I  say  he  oeght  to  p 
much  further  to  ascertain  the  resvU»o< 
the  change.    What  is  the  reanlt  which  he 
has  thus  got  to  in  the  state  of  the  ootteo 
trade  and  labour  market  ?    The  rsselt  i^ 
that  the  price  of  cotton  manefaotuie  villi 
by  this  hypothesis,  be  the  same  as  hefof^ 
the  demanid  the  eiime»  and  the  profiti  tkt 
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s«me^the   only   phtnge   beiog   in    the 
»inount  of  wigesj  which  will  fall  one- 
foqrth^  sod  the  supply  of  manufactured 
coUon,  which  will  be  diminish^  by  about 
one^sev^otb.    This  dioiiuivhed  supply  will 
hav9  to  be  met  by  iocressed  production. 
Pricaa  being  iinaltered.  Great  Britain  will 
still  have  the  sure  command  of  the  foreign 
market  aa  before.    The  customer  will  still 
want  the  sixty-pounds'  worth  of  goods 
which  will  not  be  forthcoming,  and  still 
come  to  us  for  it ;  and  we  shall,  owing  to 
the  reduction  of  wages,  be  able  to  supply 
this  de6ciency  as  we  did  before,  only  we 
shall  hare  to  build  a  fresh  mill  producing 
that  amount  of  cotton.    This  amount  will 
be  raised  at  a  cost  of  65L  per  week,  of 
wbicb|  at  the  new  rate  of  payment  for 
wages,  about  29i.  St,  will  be  required  to 
replace  fixed  expenses,  and  36/.  12s.  for 
wages.   The  result  of  this  will  be.  that  the 
same  amount  of  cotton  as  before  will  be 
raised,  and  for  the  aame  coit ;  but  in  order 
to  ascertaio  the  total  amount  of  wages 
that  will  be  paid  before  and  after  the  pro- 
posed change,  we  must  add  this  35/.  12s. 
to    the    237/.    paid    before.    The  total 
amount   paid   in  wages    will   then    be 
272/,  12s.    Therefore  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  after    the   change,    will  be 
29/.  8s.  less  than  that  paid  before,  being 
»  reduction  of  pine  per  cent*    Each  work- 
man's wages  will  be  reduced,  but  new 
labonrers  will  be  employed.    Or  state  it 
in  another  way.   By  cutting  off  nine  hours 
of  labour  from  the  sixty-nine,  you  will 
render  it  necessary  to  employ  more  la- 
bourers than  you  bad  before,  at  reduced 
wagesp  But  in  order  to  set  these  labourers 
to  work,  you  must  expend  so  much  money 
in  rent  or  mill  and  machinery,  and  oiher 
fixed  expenses,  as  will  amount  to  30/.  on 
a  weekly  expenditure  of   498/,     This 
30/,  will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  wages  of 
the  labourera,  the  total  amount  of  which 
will,  tberefore,  be  to  that  extent  less  than 
it  waa  before  the  change.    That  is,  wages 
will  be  reduced  from  302/,  to  272/.,  or  just 
about  nine  per  cent.    Now  these  were  the 
deductions  which  be  made.  He  had  ^hown 
ibat  if  Ministers  were  afraid  of  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  of  hours,  in  giving  an  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  competition,  they  had 
the  remedy  in  their  own  handSf   We  have 
a  large  surplus,  to  what  better  use  could 
they  devote  it  ?    At  least,  don't  let  those, 
who  could  remote  the  whole  danger  by 
giving  up  the  duty  on  raw  cotton,  talk  of 
tbe  Qoble  I/^rd's  Amendment  as  fraught 


with  indefinite  mischief.  If,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  tbe  result  should  be  not  an  increase 
of  prices,  but  a  fall  of  wages,  he  had  shown 
that  the  amount  of  that  fall  would  be  only 
nine  per  cent.  This  was  a  fall  in  wages 
which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  fully  compensated  by  the 
increase  of  comfort  and  economy  that 
would  result  from  the  women  attenaing  to 
their  domestic  duties.  Those  who  took 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  which  he 
took,  were  charged  with  maintaining  that 
low  wages  were  favourable  to  morality  and 
comfort  amongst  the  people.  Now  he 
would  ask,  had  the  comfort  of  the  people 
always  been  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  monied  wages?  He  had  seen 
labourers  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  ti)e  highest  paid  labourers  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen,  were  men  employed 
at  the  collieries  in  the  north  of  Eogland-^ 
in  Durham  ;  but  the  work  at  which  they 
were  employed  and  their  own  habits 
caused  such  a  total  absence  of  domestic 
comfort  and  economy,  and  proper  ma- 
nagement, that  he  had  frequently  seen 
numbers  of  tbe  labouring  people  at  half 
the  wages  of  those  men  in  the  collieries, 
who  were,  as  a  class,  possessed  of  a  greater 
share  of  comforts.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  would  in  the  case  before 
them  diminish  tbe  comforts  of  tbe  la- 
bourer in  the  proportion  that  they  dimi- 
nished his  wages.  No;  he  maintained 
that  if  there  was  an  increase  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  comfort  of  the  la- 
bourer, with  such  a  reduction  as  this  would 
effect,  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a  dis* 
advantage.  There  was  one  other  argument 
which,  however  unwilling  he  might  be  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  notice  on  that  occasion — it 
was  an  argument  which  had  been  much 
hinted  at  in  private  quarters,  but  which 
bad  not  as  yet  been  brought  fairly  before 
tbe  House  in  a  way  to  be  grappled 
with.  It  was  said  that  the  Corn.Laws 
were  concerned  in  this  question — that  the 
Corn- Laws  were  menaced  by  the  propo*> 
sition  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
bon.  Members  were  told  that  if  they  yen« 
tured  to  agree  to  this  proposal,  they  would 
be  guilty  of  such  an  interference  with 
manufactures,  and  throw  such  additional 
burthens  on  our  foreign  exports  that  the 
Corn- Laws  could  no  longer  be  maintained : 
so  that  though  some  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  League  in  that  House 
opposed  the  Amendment,  they  did  so  only 
3A2 
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at  a  bliody  id  order  that  it  might  not  be 
seen  that  the  noble  Lord  was  in  fact  doing 
the  work  of  the  League.  He  (Mr.  Buller) 
would  not  say  that  there  might  not  be 
something  in  that.  It  was  not  his  busi- 
ness to  defend  the  Corn-Laws  ;  and  in 
this  case  he  did  not  think  they  were 
necessarily  concerned;  for  he  had  ven- 
tured to  argue  that  any  burthen  thrown 
upon  our  manufactures  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Amendment,  would  be  compen- 
sated by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw 
cotton,  that  would  give  all  the  relief  re- 
quisite, and  to  which  the  same  objections 
could  not  be  made  that  were  made  in  re- 
ference to  the  Corn-Law,  for  there  was  no 
Anti-Tax-on-Raw-Cotton  League,  nor  any 
league  in  opposition  to  that.  But  he 
thought  he  thought  he  could  put  the 
matter  in  such  a  light  that  the  advocates 
of  the  present  Corn-Laws  might  be  in- 
duced to  think  that  voting  against  the 
Amendment  might  also  be  attended  with 
some  danger  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
sliding-scale.  If  the  House  were  now  to 
rescind  the  vote  which  they  had  come  to 
on  a  former  night,  the  public  would  know 
how  they  voted,  they  would  see  who 
changed  his  vote,  and  who  maintained  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formerly  declared — 
they  would  know  where  the  whip  had  been 
applied,  and  they  would  see  who  were 
absent,  and  who  were  suddenly  present. 
The  public  would  see,  if  the  present 
system  were  supported  by  the  friends  of 
the  Corn-Laws,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  menanced  by  the  proposition ;  and 
if  they  rescinded  the  vote  they  had  already 
come  to,  it  would  be  supposed  that  they 
bad  sacrificed  humanity  and  policy  to  the 
support  of  them,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  such  a  desire,  they  had  dashed  the 
cup  away  from  the  lips  of  the  operatives. 
The  intelligent  and  thinking  classes  would 
be  led  to  believe  that  humanity  and  policy 
together  had  been  sacrificed  for  a  peculiar 
interest ;  they  would  feel  that  the  Corn- 
Laws  bad  been  made  a  pretext  for  main- 
taining another  evil,  and  that  to  such  a 
feeling  the  education,  the  moral  and  social 
relations,  and  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  people  had  been  sacrificed.  What 
would  be  the  feeling  of  the  operative  when 
he  worked  the  additional  two  hours  at  his 
task  ?  Would  he  not  feel,  at  his  hard  and 
prolonged  labour,  that  he  was  not  working 
during  those  hours  for  his  bread,  but  to 
pay  a  bread  tax  ?  If  hon.  Members  who 
put  forward  the  argument  that  the  Corn- 


Laws  were  menaced,  regarded  th^r  on 
interests— if  they  wished  to  sappon  the 
Corn- Laws,  they  would    not  indoce  tht 
people  of  this  country  to  believe  that  they 
were  connected  with  the  onaintenaoce  of 
every  abuse  and  evil  which  existed  in  tbe 
social  system.     He  had   now  suted  his 
reasons  for  the  course  which  be  had  takeo; 
he  had  put  forward  arguments  which  were 
convincing  to  himself,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  they  could  coo- 
vince   those  who  were  oppoaed  to  him. 
The  utmost  he  would  ask  was,  that  they 
would  not  say  he  voted    against  prin- 
ciple and  common  sense ;  that  they  woold 
not  refuse  to  give  him  credit  for  commoa 
honesty ;  and,  at  all  events,  that  he  had 
made  out  at  least  a  plausible  case  in  sap- 
port  of  the  course  which   be  bad  taken. 
The  House  of  Commons  would,  be  trusted, 
consider  the  importance  of  the  questioa 
before  them — the  effect  of  rescinding  the 
vote  which   they  had  already  given-^ 
course   which    was    most    unusual,  aod 
whether  right  or  wrong  waa  always  dan- 
gerous, and  of  the  gravest  importsDce— 
he  trusted  they  would  consider  that  tbef 
might,  by  their  course  in  this  matter,  give 
rise    to  feelings  which  had    not  before 
existed.     He  gave  full  credit  to  Her  Ma« 
jesty*a  Ministers  for  the  honesty  of  the 
convictions  which  induced  them  to  oppoie 
the  proposition  which  had  been  made,  not- 
withstanding the  unpopularity  of  that  op- 
position ;    but    he  would    call  on  hon. 
Members  to  recollect  that  they  voted  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  a  few  nights  ago,  aod 
he  would  ask  them  if  they  would  be  Jen 
bold   to*  nighty   or  less  confident  io  the 
justice  of  their  cause  now,  when  they  were 
called  upon  by  the  Government,  sgaioit 
parliamentary  precedent,  to  rescind  their 
own  determination ;  it  was  a  grati/jio^ 
vote,  the  vote  of  the  other  night ;  it  vas 
pleasing  to  witness  the  union  of  all  par- 
ties and  all  interests  in  the  cause  of  Ho- 
manity;  he  was  sure  the   same  feeliog 
which   animated  them  before  would  ani- 
mate them  now,  and  that  they  would  ^^ 
be  influenced  by  the  presence  of  some,  or 
the  absence  of  others,  to  change  the  reso- 
lution they  had  come  to ;  and  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  their  decisioo 
to-night  from  that  which  they  had  already 
come  to,  but  that  they  would  boldly  per<^ 
vere  in  that  course  of  humanity  and  aoond 
wisdom  which  the  Hoose  of  Commooi 
bad  done  itself  the  honour  of  adopting. 
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Lord  F.  Egerton  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  an  icnpressioo  which  a  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  with 
respect  to  a  manufacturer  in  his  (Lord  F. 
£gerton's)  neighbourhood  was  calculated 
to  make.  The  noble  Lord  stated  that  Mr. 
Peter  Holroyd  had  refused  to  employ  a 
man  because  he  was  forty-three  years  old ; 
now  he  was  authorised  to  state  that  Mr. 
Holroyd  had  no  recollection  of  having 
done  so. 

Mr,  T,  Duncambe  wished  to  know  if  it 
wes  the  intention  of  the  Gofernment  to 
permit  the  House  to  go  to  a  division  with* 
out  allowing  hon.  Members  an  opportu- 
nity of  having  the  opinion  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  proposition 
now  before  them.  The  House  had  a  right 
to  some  explanation,  when  it  was  called 
on  to  come  to  a  vote  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  that  which  they  had  come  to  the 
other  evening.  The  people  of  this  country 
were  prepared  for  any  injustice  on  the 
part  of  that  House  or  the  Government; 
but  when  they  were  now  called  on  to 
agree  to  the  grossest  inconsistencies,  they 
ought  to  have  some  reason  assigned  for 
doing  so.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield 
said,  (hat  he  could  go  cheerfully  amongst 
the  operatives  of  the  town  which  he  re- 
presented, and  meet  them  upon  the  vote 
which  he  was  about  to  give  this  evening. 
But  might  not  those  operatives  be  entitled 
to  look  upon  this  appeal  as  an  insult  to 
them  rather  than  otherwise  ?  Would  the 
hon.  Gentleman  have  been  so  freely  pre- 
pared to  go  amongst  them  if  those  opera- 
tives had  votes  at  their  disposal  for  the 
town  of  Sheffield?  If  so,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  were  to  appeal  to  them,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
that  his  seat  was  in  great  peril.  Only  two 
years  ago  he  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  this  Housct  signed  by 
upwards  of  3,000,000  of  people,  chiefly 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  one  of 
the  paragraphs  in  that  petition  he  would 
beg  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
That  paragraph  pointed  out  as  a  subject 
of  complaint  that  the  hours  of  labour  in 
the  manufactuiing  districts  were  too  long, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  which  they  were 
compelled  to  breathe  for  so  long  a  portion 
of  each  day  was  highly  prejudicial  to  their 
health.  When  he  presented  this  pe- 
tition, he  asked  the  House  to  allow  the 
petitioners  to  appear  at  the  Bar,  and  be 
heard  in  support  of  the  statements  which 
they  made.  The  House,  however,  refused 


to  accede  to  this  request,  and  told  him 
(Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  to  bring  forward  spe- 
cifically any  of  the  grievances  complained 
of  by  the  petitioners,  promising  to  give  to 
them  their  best  attention.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  had 
brought  forward  one  of  the  very  grievances 
complained  of  in  this  petition  ;  the  House 
had  given  the  subject  its  best  attention, 
and  had  come  to  a  vote  of  relief;  and  now 
Her  Majesty's  Government  came  down, 
with  all  their  supporters,  for  the  purpose 
of  reversing  the  decision  which  had  then 
been  come  to.  Look  at  it  as  people  might, 
this  question  was  really  one  between  ava- 
rice and  humanity ;  between  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people  on  the  other. 
Honourable  Gentlemen  might  talk  of  hu- 
manity-moogering,  and  a  spurious  hu- 
manity, but  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  had  said,  it  was  the  very 
principle  of  humanity  which  had  stood 
forward,  some  years  ago,  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  great  measure 
of  negro  emancipation;  and  this  spirit, 
this  spirit  of  spurious  humanity,  as  Gen- 
tlemen are  pleased  to  call  it,  would,  he 
sincerely  believed,  sooner  or  later,  set  free 
the  white  slaves  of  this  country.  Gentle- 
men might  treat  this  question  as  they 
pleased  this  evening,  but  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  was  one,  the  settle- 
ment of  which  could  not  be  any  longer 
delayed.  There  were  very  few  persons 
connected  with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts who  did  not  think  that  the  measure 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire was  a  good  one,  and  one  which  must 
have  an  advantageous  effect  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  Being 
firmly  of  the  same  opinion  himself,  he 
should  give  that  proposition,  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  earnest  and  best  support. 

Sir  J.  Graham  ^an  rising  to  speak,  was 
met  by  considerable  cries  of  "  Adjourn," 
and  "Go  on."]  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  I  can  assure  the  Commit- 
tee, that  if  I  knew  what  their  wishes 
were  as  to  proceeding  or  not  with  this  de- 
bate this  evening,  I  should  endeavour  to 
meet  it.  If  it  hQ  your  pleasure  that  we 
should  go  to  a  division  this  evening  I 
should  wish  to  address  you  very  shortly  in 
reference  to  the  merits  and  present  position 
of  this  case.  Having  already,  on  the  former 
occasion^  addressed  the  Committee  on  this 
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subject  at  considerable  length,  I  sbiiU  en* 
dearour  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  on  tbe 
present  occasion.  [Mr.  HindUy  here  mored 
that  the  Chairman  report  progress.]    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  however  continued.  As 
I  beliere  I  am  in  possession  of  the  House, 
I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  few 
observations  which  I  hare  thought  it  mj 
duty  to  offer  on  this  subject.     If  I  oOuld 
a^ee  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  that  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  would  be  improved  by 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,    no  one  would 
more  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  that  proposal 
than  myself;  but  it  is  because  I  do  not 
think  that  it  would  have  this  effect,  that  I 
feel  it  to  be  mv  duty  to  persevere  in  the 
opposition  which  I  gave  to  it  on  a  former 
evening.     Notwithstanding  the  threat  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  addressed  to  remove  Her 
present  Ministers  if  this  measure  be  car- 
ried in  the  form  which  I  propose—* not- 
withstanding the  prediction  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Newark,  that  the 
country  would  be  thrown  into  convulsion, 
unless  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  were  affirmed 
—notwithstanding   the    unfriendly  oppo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  the  combined  attack, 
rather  an  extraordinary  one,  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  considering 
all  the  circumstances  I  never  remember  a 
a  case  upon  which  I  less  hesitatingly  came 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  course  I  should 
take,  than  on  the  present  occasion~«and 
the  result  is>  that  I  feel  it  to  be  my  impe- 
rative duty  again  to  divide  the  Committee 
upon  this  important  question.  With  regard* 
to  the  charge  of  taking  the  House  by  sur- 
prise, I  beg  to  remind  the  Committee  that 
I  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  pretence  for 
such  an  accusation  the  other  evening,  when, 
aH^er  the  division  on  the  second  clause^  I 
stated  distinctly  that   I  should  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee again  upon  the  principle  involved 
in  the  eighth  clause ;  and  I  will  state  the 
reasons  which  led  us  to  come  to  this  determi- 
nation.    I  am  bound  to  state  that  I  was 
taken  by  surprise^  more  or  less,  at  the  result 
of  the  division  on  a  former  evening.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  says  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  to  deceive  the  country. 
I  am  not  one  wiio  has  ever  been  inclined 
or  accustomed  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  I 
state  fearlessly  that  I  wa$  certainly  a&* 


tonidied  bj  the  vote  which  was  eoaeto 
the  other  evening,  when  it  wae  my  nil* 
fortune  to  vote  against  the  noUe  Loii  tht 
Member  for  Lomloni  and    sevetal  etbir 
Members  of  the  late  Govemineiit.    I  wm 
the  more  surprised,  beoaose  I  recollected, 
in  1838^  and  again  on  a  more  rebeot  oc- 
casion, so  late  as  1889,  giving  my  ooidkl 
and  strenuous  support^  in  aid  of  their  ail- 
ministration,    to  the   very  ooime  whid 
the  present  Government  is  now  adopting 
After  the  vote  of  the  other  n^t,  I  felt, 
that,  considering  the  great  interests  whioii 
were  at  stake»  time  should   be  given  to 
reconsider  the  question  and   that  as  the 
division  was  not  one  of  partj,    on  Uk 
contrary,  party  seeming  to  be  diiiolved  is 
reference  to  it,  some  £ort  interval  should 
be  allowed  to  enable  puUic  opinion  and  dis- 
cussion out  of  doors  to  operate  in  some  de- 
gree upon  the  decision  which  this  House 
might  ultimately  adopt    I  thought  it  of 
ereat  importance,  in  arguing  upon  a  case 
depending  in  great  measure  upon   fads 
which  might  have  been  erroneously  un- 
derstood,  that  time  should  be  given  for 
communication    with     those    districts   m 
which  those  fhcts  could  be  best  verified. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lmdoa 
rested  his  vote  the  other  night  very  fflttc& 
upon  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds,  who  stated  that  800  master  manu- 
fhcturers  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkdiire, 
and  forty-three  of  the  dty  which  he  repre- 
sented, were  in  favour  of  the  propositioii 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dor- 
setshire.    This  was  a  statement,   whicb 
was  certainly  calculated  to  produce  a  very 
great  effect  against  the  measure  which  we 
proposed ;  and  it  became  advisable  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  take 
steps  to  ascertain  what  the  feeling  reaUy 
was  in  the  dty  of  Leeds  and  hi  the  ootum 
districts   of  Manchester  and  other  parn 
of  Lancashira  and  of  the  West   Riding. 
Now,  a  deputation  ftom  Leeds  waited  on 
my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  tk 
Government  to  day»  headed  by  Mr.  Mir« 
shall,  and  they  declared  that  all  the  gnat 
flax  manufacturers  of  Leeds  were  stnmgly 
adverse  to  the  noble  Lord's  propositioD* 
With  regard  to  the  woollen  trade,  some  ia* 
formation  haa  also  been  received,  but  it 
does  not  go  to  the  same  extent    Thsia 
appears  to  be  a  greater  division  of  ainnion 
amongst  the  woollen  manufacturers  than 
amongst  the  manufacturers  of  flax  upon 
this  subject.    I  think  it  seemsi  howoTeri 
pretty  well  agreed  amongst  them,  that  al« 
though  thqy  might  concur  m  an  eleren 
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hours  Bill,  tb^  itnmgly  object  to  a 
ten  houit  BUI.  But  a  more  important 
qtiettiotiy  \Af  what  is  the  nature  of  the  torn* 
municadoni  received  hj  the  Ooyemmeut 
from  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  county  of  Laucashire.  It  would  be 
impertinent  at  this  late  hour  for  me  to 
refer  to  written  communications;  but  I 
will  state  as  shortly  as  I  can  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  sammaxy  of  their  contents.  And 
I  can  assure  the  Committee  that  that  great 
and  important  interest  has  been  taken  en- 
tirely oy  surprise  by  the  vote  which  the 
House  came  to  on  a  former  evening.  I 
have  received  a  deputation  to  day  of  eight 
or  ten  gentlemen,  employing  no  fewer 
than  8,(XX)  workmen  amongst  them,  and 
tepresenting  no  less  than  140  firms  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  Lancashire ;  and  the  sum- 
mary of  their  communications  is  to  this 
effect  :-^That  129  of  those  firms  Join  in 
earnestly  entreating  the  House  not  to 
abridge  the  twelve  hours  of  labour  in  fac- 
tories; seventeen  others  consent  to  the 
proposition  for  limiting  the  labour  to 
eleven  hours,  and  the  remainder  four  only 
in  the  number  can  be  considered  as  favour- 
able to  a  ten  hours  Bill.  Now,  I  have 
been  Aked  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  to  give 
the  Committee  some  new  arguments,  and 
some  fy^sh  reasoning  to  induce  it  to  re- 
consider its  decision  of  the  other  night. 
I  am  bound,  in  answer  to  that  appeal, 
to  state,  that  whether  it  be  from  the 
weakness  of  my  reasoning  powers  or  pos- 
idbly  from  the  exhaustion  of  this  subject, 
I  have  no  fresh  arguments — ^no  additional 
reasons  to  ofibr  —  having  stated  already 
most  fully  all  the  arguments  and  all  the 
reasoning  which  occurred  to  my  mind  as 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  I  have  dispas- 
sionately and  carefully  considered  those 
x^uons  and  those  arguments,  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  thevlead  irresistably,  before 
I  stated  them  to  the  House ;  and  subse- 

Juent  consideration  and  subsequent  inquiry 
ave  onlv  contributed  to  stengthen  my  con- 
viction tnat  the  course  proposed  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashley)  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  course  and  that  measure  which  is  most 
fhtal  to  the  Interests  of  those  whose  cause 
he  espouses,  and  whose  welfare  he,  in  com- 
mon with  us  aU,  is  most  anxious  to  promote. 
It  has  been  said,  the  working  operatives  are 
themselves  willing  to  submit  to  a  great  de- 
crease of  wages,  should  it  be  necessary,  as 
consequent  on  the  proposed  limit  of  time. 
I  must  say,  however,  thai  I  should  conclude 
ftom  the  language  of  a  letter  I  have  in  my 


hand,  signed  by  Mr.  Hoare^  the  chaurman  of 
a  deputation  of  workmen  now  in  London, 
that  a  priori  they  feel  sensible  that  a  re- 
duction of  wages  will  not  be  the  certain 
result  of  a  £minution  of  the  hours  of 
labour.  The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  assents  to  that  proposition.  If  so, 
and  I  am  tightf^lCheers.]  and  the  hon. 
Member  cheers  me  and  assents  to  it*-«then, 
I  say,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  they  are  grossly 
in  error  on  that  point,  believing  that  a 
large  and  an  early  reduction  of  wages  must 
result  inevitably,  I  am  satisfied  that  dis- 
appointment of  the  most  poisonous  kind 
would  ensue  from  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed restriction.  It  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
enmity  between  the  master  and  their  men, 
to  strikes  for  an  increase  of  wages,  to  wide 
spread  tumult,  to  protracted  discontent, 
and  to  consequences  endangering  both  life 
and  property :— therefore,  there  is  no  effort 
I  would  not  make^  there  is  no  odium  I 
would  not  incur>  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  occasioning  such  disappointment  and  of 
fostering  delusions  which  must  end  in  ruin. 
Q  Mr.  Ferrand :  "  Give  the  proposition 
a  trial."]  The  hon.  Member  says-«^vo 
it  a  trial.  But  there  are  certain  expe* 
riments  from  which,  once  tried  and  fail- 
ing, there  is  no  return.  The  risk  is  too 
great.  This,  therefore,  is  an  experiment 
1  am  not  prepared  to  make.  Then,  it  is  said, 
agree  to  this  proposal,  and  it  will  be  a  final 
settlement  But,  Sir,  the  House  must 
b«ur  in  mind  what  was  stated  on  a  former 
evening,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham, 
who  has  been  all  along  the  most  active  and 
faithful  coadjutor  of  Uie  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Ashlev).  He  told  us  that  a  ten  hours  Bill  , 
would  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
and  that  he  wiU  never  rest  satisfied  until  he 
obtain  a  Bill  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  to 
eight.  Is  this,  than,  the  settlement — is  this 
the  contusion  at  which  we  are  to  arrive  by 
agreeing  to  the  noble  Lord's  proposal  ?  But 
it  is  put  in  the  shape  of  an  alternative, 
and  tne  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Liskeard  says,  either  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  wrong  when  he  warned 
the  House  as  to  the  effect  of  the  measure 
in  regard  to  foreign  competition,  or  I  was 
wrong,  when  I  stated  the  great  reduc- 
tion of  wages  which  I  thought  would  in- 
evitably ensue.  My  belief  is  that  if 
our  manufacturers,  with  expensive  m»« 
chinery,  are  compelled  to  work  only  ten 
hours  a  day,  while  their  foreign  rivals  work 
fourteen— if  our  operatives  are  limited  to 
sixty  hours  a  week,  vrhile  their  oompeti«i 
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There  coold  be  tio  doubt  but  that  the  me* 
tDorial  contained  the  oames  of  the  princi- 
pal flat  Dtanufacturers  of  Leeds.  It  was 
staled  in  this  memorial  that  the  great  body 
df  the  flax  madufacturers,  and  also  of  the 
woollen  manufacturers,  had  signed  it,  and 
the  prayer  of  the  memorial  was  this.  They 
stated  then,  in  their  memorial,  that  the 
mode  of  working  the  mills  in  Leeds  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  not  oppressive  to  the 
Working  people,  nor  injurious  to  their 
healthy  and  that  a  reduction  of  labour  to 
fifty-eight  hours  in  the  week,  as  proposed 
by  Lord  Ashley,  would  be  followed  by  a 
serious  reduction  in  the  earnings  of  the 
working  people;  that  it  would  cause  great 
distress,  inflict  great  injury,  and  increase 
the  difficulty  of  persons  iu  this  country 
contending  against  foreign  manufacturers. 
His  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  stated  that  the  master  manufacturers 
did  not  desire  a  twelve  hours  Bill,  but 
were  satisfied  with  eleven  hours.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said  distinctlv  that  this  was 
their  wish,  and  he  should  now  let  them 
apeak  for  themselves.  The  memorialists 
respectfully  represented  their  earnest  de- 
sire that  no  legislative  enactment  might  be 
passed  interfering;  with  the  present  prac- 
tice in  the  mills  in  that  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  prayin|  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  withdraw  the  Factory 
Bill,  if  the  House  of  Commons  insisted  on 
retaining  the  provision  moved  by  Lord 
Ashley. 

Mr.  Beckett  hoped  he  might  be  allowed 
to  appeal  to  his  hon.  Colleague,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  feeling  in  Leeds  was  not  in  favour 
of  ao  eleven  hours  Bill. 

Mr.  ^Mam observed,  that  the  memorial 
presented  by  the  deputation  had  the  name 
of  almost  every  flax  manufacturer.  There 
had  not  been  one  refusal  to  sign  it.  It  had 
been  taken  round  without  selection,  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  the  woollen 
manufacturers.  There  were  in  that  trade 
but  two  refusals ;  one  firom  a  person  not  in 
the  habit  of  signing;  memorials,  and  the 
other  from  a  person  m  favour  of  a  ten  hours 
Bill,  because  with  it,  he  said,  they  would 
get  rid  of  inspectors,  and  all  trouble 
whatsoever.  With  respect  to  aa  eleven 
hours  Bill,  he  must  say  that  public  opinion 
in  Leeds  was  favourable  to  such  a  measure. 
The  opinion  of  themanafaciurers,  then,  in 
general,  was  against  a  ten,  and  in  favour 
of  an  eleven  hours  BtU.  tt  was,  how^ 
ever,  but  fair  to  state  that  the  adoption  of 
an  eleven  hours  Bill  would  not  make  any 


material  differelice  io  the  ordiiMry  koen 
of  working.  In  flat  milli,  eleven  boars 
and*a-half  wae  the  ordiaarv  time  of 
working,  and  in  woollen  mills  eleven  boats. 
That  was  the  average  time.  If  the  mill- 
owners  were  antious  for  an  eleven  hours 
Bill,  it  was  in  order  to  bring  about  a  floil 
settlement. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  consulted  an  emioeat 
flax  spinner  upon  the  subject  of  the  ten 
hours  Bill,  and  he  stated  thai  the  affect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  to  withdraw 
one-sixth  of  the  males  employed  io  driving, 
weaving,   and   plashing  flax.       Me  hsd, 


4,000  men  emploved  in  his  manofactory, 
and  one-sixth  of  them  would  be  ihrownoat 
of  employment  by  a  ten  hours  BiU. 
Mr«  Muntz  wished  merely  to  notice  a 

Saradox  stated  by  the  hon.  Geatleaian  the 
tember  for  Clitheroe.  He  said  that  no 
masters  paid  so  little  as  English  maoufac- 
turers,  and  that  no  men  received  ao  much 
as  English  workmen.  Now,  be  believed 
that  no  manufacturers  paid  so  amch  as 
English  masters;  and  some  canveraatioa 
ha  bad  lately  held  with  a  foreign  inaaa- 
facturer  confirmed  htm  in  this  opisien. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  qUestiea 
that  the  blank  be  filled  with  the  word 
«twelva":--Ayasl8d|  Noea  186:  Ma- 
jority 3. 

LUt^fthekxtM. 

A'Court,  Capt. 

Allii,J.  P. 


Arbuthnot,  hon.  U. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  Jan. 
BailHe,  CoL 
Balfouri  J.  M. 
Baring^  hn.  W.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  F.  T« 
BarriogtOD,  Visct. 
Barron,  Sir  H.W. 
Bell,  M« 

Beotlnek,  Lord  6. 
Blackburne,  J. 
Blakemore,  R. 
Boldero,  H.  G« 
Botfteld«  B. 
Bowas,i. 
Brigbti  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bruges.  W.H.L. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bttller,  &. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carnegie,  bon.  Oapt. 
Gartwright,  W.  tt. 
Castlereagfa,  Visct. 
Charteris9h0Q.F. 


CbUden,  J.  W; 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  Sir  O. 
Cockbttro,rthn.SirG. 
Colebrookei  Sir  T.  £. 
Collett,  w.  a« 
Corry,  rt«  hn«  IL 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps,  W« 
Currie,  E. 
Darner,  hn.  Col. 
Darby,  G. 
Divett,  £. 
Dodd,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £• 
Douro,  Mainttess  of 
Dugdale^  W.  8. 
Duncan,  Visot* 
Duncan,  G. 
DuncannoD,  Visct 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Escott,B. 
Estcourt,  T.  0.  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Feilden,  W. 
Filmer,  Sir  £• 
Fitzmaocice,  hn.  W. 
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Flower,  Sir  J. 
FoUeitfSirW.W. 
ForsMr,  M. 
Fox,  S.  L. 
GibsoD,  T.  M, 
Gisbomey  T. 
GUdstone,rt.fan.W.E. 
Gofdoo,  hD«  Ctpt 
Goalbura,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  ho.  Sir  J. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
HardiDge,  rUhn.  Sir  H. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayter^W.a 
Hettheote,8ir  W. 
Herbert  hh.^. 
Hinde,  J.  H. 
HodgaoD,  F« 
Hodgaoo,  R* 
Holmes,  hon.W.A'Ct. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope.  G.  W. 
Hottldswortbi  T. 
Howtid,  P«  U. 
HmeetiT. 
Hult,W. 
Irving,  J. 
Jermyo,  Earl 
JohnstODy  A. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  O.  U. 
Jooce,  Capt 
KnatdibttllirtJinJSirE. 
Knightley,  Sir  C* 
Labottchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
LanptoD,  J.  U. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lenon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockharti  W. 
LyaU,  0. 
Lygon,  hon.Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Maefcanue,  W.  F. 
McNeill,  D. 
March,  Earl  Of 
Manoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Manbam,  ViKt. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
MattnMU,T.  P. 
Meynell*  Capt. 
Mildmay,  H.  St  J. 
Mitcalfe,  U. 
Mitchell»T.A. 
Morgan,  Ot 

MOfTlSOIk,  J* 

Mundy,  B«  M* 


Neeld,J. 

NicboU,  ft.  hon.  J. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,  W. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Powell,  Col. 
Pringle,  A. 
Protberoe,  E. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rous,  boo*  Capt 
Rushbrooke,  Ool. 
Russell,  C. 
Sanderson,  R.Y 
Scarlett  hon.  R*  C. 
Scott,  R. 

Seymonr,  Sir  H.  a 
Sheppard,  T. 
Smith,  rthn:T:B.C. 
Smytboi  boo.  G« 
Somerseti  Lord  G. 
Botberon,  T.  H.  S. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  W.V. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stmtt,  E. 

Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tancred,H.W; 
Tenneot,  J.  £• 
Theiiger,  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornely,T. 
Thomhiil.  G. 
Tollemacbe,  hon.  F.J. 
Trelawney,  J.  S. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Villiers,  hn.  C. 
ViTian,  J,  E* 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C*  B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Wilbraham,  hn.  R.B. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Winningtoo,  SirT.E. 
Wood,  Col. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndbam,  Col.  C. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Young,  J. 

TBLtERS. 

Fremanile,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 


list  ^  (he  Hon. 

Adandf  Sir  T.  D.  Adart,  Viict. 

AelaiidyT.D.  Addtds^^CB. 


Aglionby,  H.  A. 
A  ins  worthy  P. 
♦Aldam,  W. 
Antrobus,  £. 
*Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baokes,  G. 
Banoeman,  A. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Beckett,  W. 
Beraefbrd,  Major 
Berkeley,  bon.  Capt 
Bemal,  R. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bradshaw,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadlev,  H. 
Brocklehurst,  J. 
Browne,  hn.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Butler,  hon.  Col. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Carew.  bon.  R.  S. 
Ca?endish,  hn.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hn.  G.  H. 
Cayley»  £.  S. 
Chapman,  B. 
Chetwode,  Sir  J. 
Cochrane,  A, 
Colbome,hn.W.N.R. 
Collett,J. 
Colquhonn,  J.  C. 
Colfile,  C.  R. 
Copeland.  Mr.  Aid. 
Cowper,  hn.  W.  F. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Dawnay,  hn.  W.  H. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
D'Eyncoortirtbn.C.T 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  J  D.  8. 
Doff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Easthope,  Sir  J. 
Eaton,  R.  J. 
EbringtOD,  Visct. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
EUice,  E» 
Ellis,  W. 
•Ewart,  W. 
Famham,  E.  Bk 
Fielden,  J. 
Fellowesi  E. 
Fenand,  W.  & 


Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
French,  F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  J,  D. 
Gill,  TJ 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Gore,  bon.  R^ 
Granger,  T.  G. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grey,  rthn.  Sir  G. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Grogan^E. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Guest,  Sir  J. 
Haiford,SirH. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  O. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hatton,  CaptV. 
Hawes,  B. 
Heathcoat,  J* 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herrey,  Lord  A. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hollond,  R. 
Hornby,  J. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,hon.-C.WX>. 
Howard,  Lord 
Howard,  hn.E.G.G. 
Howick,  Viset. 
Humpbery,  Mr.  Aid* 
Inglis»SirR.H. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kemble,  H. 
Knight,  H.  0. 
Knigh^F.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £« 
Lawson,  A. 
Lefroy,  A. 
LcTeson,  Lord 
Lindsay,  H.  H. 
Macaulay,  rt  hn.T«& 
McGeachy,  F.A. 
Maeoamaray  Major 
Mahoo,  Visot. 
Mainwaring,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners^  Lord  J. 
*Martin,J. 
Marton.  6. 
Miles,  P.  W.  8. 
Miles,  W. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
MofdauntySir  J. 
Morris,  D. 
Muntz,0.  F.H 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neville,  R. 
Newdegate,  C.  Hi 
Newiy,  Visol« 
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O'Brien,  A.  S. 
O'CoDnell,  D. 
O'Conaell,  M.  J. 
OssulsioD,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
PakiDgton,  J.  S. 
Palmer,  IL 
^Palmer,  G. 
Palmerston,  VUct. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Flnmridge,  Capt. 
PolhiU,  F. 
PoUington,  ViscU 
Praed,  W.  T. 
Pusej,  P. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
RasbleighyW. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
ReptoD,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rou,  D.  R. 
Russell,  J.  D.  W. 
Ryder,  hoc.  G.  D. 
SandoD,  Visct. 
Scfaolefield,  J. 


Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Standish,  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Stewart,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Taylor,  £. 
Taylor,  J.  A. 
Tollemache,  John 
Tomline,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Troubridge,  Sir  £.  T. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walker,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TSLLEBS. 

Ashley,  Lord 
Brotberton,J. 


The  Comoiittee  again  divided  on  the 

Sietrion  that  the  blank  be  filled  upVith 
e  word  '*  ten".— Ayes  181 ;   Noea  1 88  : 
Majority  7. 

[It  seemt  needless  to  republish  the  names 
on  the  second  division  as  they  were  nearly 
the  same  on  both.  Those  who  voted  Aye 
on  the  first  voted  No  on  the  second.  The 
Gentlemen  marked  with  an  asterisk  voted 
with  the  Noes  on  both  divisions^  and 
caused  the  neutralizing  result.] 

Paired  off  (First  DivitionJ. 


ATES. 

Attwood,  J. 
Hobhottsei  rt.  hn*SirJ. 
Hume,  J. 
Loch,  J. 
lla8ter,J.W.C. 
Wood,C. 


iroEs. 
Draz,  J. 

Ruissell,  rt.hn.  Lord  J. 
Benett,  J. 
Egerton,  Lord  F. 
Byng,  rt.  hn.  G. 
Wortley,S. 


endeavour  to  assert  on  every  legitimate 
occasion.  I  shall  persevere  to  the  last  hoar 
of  my  existence,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  with  the  blessing  of 
heaven  I  shall  have  a  complete  triamph. 

House  resumed ;  Committee  to  sit  agalo. 

The  House  adjourned  at  two  o'clock. 


Sir  /.  Graham :  As  the  Committee  has 
decided  against  both  ten  hours  and  twelve 
hours,  I  think  1  shall  best  show  my  respect 
for  the  decision  of  the  House  as  well  as  my 
regard  for  the  great  interesU  concerned, 
hy  postponing  until  Monday  all  further 
proceedings  as  to  this  Bill. 

Lord  Ashley :  Sir,  no  man  is  more  ready 
than  I  am  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  this 
House;  and  although  I  ventured  at  the 
outset  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  their 
feelings,  I  will  never  presume  to  impugn, 
even  in  thought,  the  justice  or  humanity 
of  this  great  assembly.  But,  though  de- 
feated QOW|  I  have  a  right  which  I  shall 
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Unvurn.]    Bills.      PrhMe^^l*-  Beoehi    NaTiyifidB; 
Serem  NavigBtiao  t  Edtofcnigh  Market. 
S*'  Rochdale  Gm. 

Pirmoira  PaaawrnD.  By  Loid  Kenyan,  tkom  PRdbp> 
terian  Ocnsngatiant  Edwafil  itiuelt  usaiiutt  DisBcolBB' 
Chapek  BUL— By  Lord  Kenyon,  ftom  4  mhI  by  tfat 
Btehop  of  Bangor  ftom  9  plaeee,  agaioit  IThSod  of  S«ai 
of  St.  Aapb  and  Bangor.— By  the  Earl  of  BeAona^ 
ftom  Dcrtyy,  against  Poor  Lawa  Amendment  AdL—ttoa. 
ChUlingham,  and  4  plaeee  In  fknnir  of  FrataoCioii  to  Oe 
Agricultunl  Interert.<-By  Lord  Campbell,  ftam  Dob* 
flermline,  tat  better  Remunetation  of  Scboglinatfes 
(Sootland).-»Fn>m  Lleyn,  Sgafmt  any  fiarlter  Gnat  to 
Maynooth  Collqge.-»By  the  Marqueie  of  C3nmiuc4e» 
ftom  Prinoe  Edwanfa  Island,  for  ReslnstiaB  oT  tbe  bU 
ParUameBtp-By  Lord  Broogham,  from  SbotTk  Iraa 
Wor)ca>  against  Mines  and  Collieries  Act.— By  Bfaiqaevrf 
Normanby,  ftom  Rdatives  of  John  Mttebdl,  *>»— iJ^a-J-y 
of  his  EnIistmene--^Prom  Sheffield,  eomplainiBc  of  Imfii- 
Mnment  of  Mc  Robinson  and  othcn. 

Limitations  on  thb  hours  of  Laboue.] 
Lord  Brougham  rose  to  present  a  Petition 
from  the  Coal  and  Ironstone  Miners  of 
Lanarkshire,  in  which  they  complained  of 
the  distress  which  they  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  the  L^slatuze 
had,  two  years  ago,  deemed  it  proper  to 
take  for  the  regulation  of  their  lahoiir,  (the 
Mines  and  Collieries  Act)  hy  which  manj 
females  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  their  subsistence,  at  an  age  when 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  undertake  any 
other  species  of  employment.  The  Peti- 
tioners therefore  besought  thdr  Lordships 
to  allow  those  females,  under  whatsoerer 
restraint  or  regulation  their  Lordships 
might  deem  fitting  for  their  protection,  to 
resume  the  only  employment  by  which 
they  could  earn  a  livelihood;  and,  if  not 
too  late,  to  save  them  from  the  consequences 
of  that  cheap  humanity— of  that  vicarious 
generosity  —  of  that  false  philanthropy 
which  at  present  seemed  to  have  obtained 
possession  of  the  Legislature.  He  could 
not  present  that  Petition  without  takiDg 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  the  senti- 
ments he  entertained,  respecting  that  eas^ 
virtue  which  seemed  to  obtain  among  a  laxge 
portion  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  a  one- 
sided humanitv,  as  well  as  a  false  humanity, 
inasmuch  as  it  professed  to  maintain  the 
rights,  to  support  the  interests,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  those  individuals  who 
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^ere  its  chief  object,  while  it  inflicted,  at 
the  lame  time,  the  deepest  wounds,  through 
lifpocritical  and  short-sighted  policy,  on  the 
▼ety  parties  whose  interests  it  professed 
to  have  at  heart  He  had  been  for  a 
very  long  time  a  fellow-labourer  with 
others  in  many  good  works  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  He 
had  constantly,  throughout  his  political 
life,  been  their  advocate  and  supporter, 
when  oppressed,  according  to  his  feeble 
means — would  that  his  means  had  been 
ample  in  proportion  to  his  good  wishes  and 
anxious  desires!  He  had  attempted  to 
improve  their  minds  as  well  as  to  extend 
their  comforts.  Surely,  then,  he,  who 
had  always  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  people— he,  who  never  in 
his  life  had  given  a  vote,  or  written  a  line, 
or  said  a  word,  that  tended  to  their  oppres- 
sion or  neglect— but  who  had  endeavoured, 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  to  do 
whatsoever  he  could  to  serve  their  best  in- 
terests, temporary  or  permanent — he,  who 
had  studied  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  their 
wages,  and  to  keep  down  the  price  of  their 
food— he,  surely,  had  some  right  to  be 
heard,  when  the  question  related  to  the 
comforts,  the  subsistence,  to  the  labour  and 
to  the  hardships  which  were  the  lot  of  the 
working  classes.  When  it  was  said  that 
many  were  engaged  in  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions—that many  were  worked  too  hardly 
— that  frequently  they  laboured  too  heavily, 
and  were  too  lightly  fed ;  while  all  this 
must  be  admitted,  still,  he  feared  that 
those  privations,  those  sufferings  were  the 
inevitable  lot  of  humanityi  and  ever  attend- 
ant upon  man  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilized  society.  But  he  would  not  be 
perverse  enough  to  call  them  oppressions — 
he  would  not  be  rash  enough — ^he  would 
not  be  impious  enough  to  call  them  oppres- 
sions on  the  part  of  man,  until  he  had 
lieard  from  some  learned  doctor  how  much 
of  these  evils  could  be  removed  by  human 
means,  and  human  laws ;  and  how  much  of 
them  were  the  inevitable  consequence,  the 
unavoidable  result,  of  the  mysterious  de- 
crees, the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  an  All- 
wise  and  All-mighty  Prbvidence.  There- 
fore, he  said.  "  Show  me  any  means, 
within  the  scope  of  human  laws,  to  remove 
those  evils — show  me  any  better  course  of 
Legislation  to  do  away  with  those  suffer- 
ings— show  me  any  better  rule  of  conduct 
by  which  our  ffovemors  may  be  able  to  avoid 
those  mischien — and  then,  if  those  means 
be  not  resorted  to,  we  may  use  the  word 
'  oppression.' "    But,  until  that  was  de- 


monstrated to  him  —  until  it  was  proved 
that  the  means  of  removing  these  sufferings 
were  within  their  reach,  and  were  ne- 
glected—he would  not  admit,  that  the 
evils  complained  of  were  the  mere  result  of 
oppression,  though  he  allowed  that  they  were 
heavy  afflictions  and  deplorable  calamities. 
But  certainly  he  would  never  be  a  party  to 
anything  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
humanity,  was  calculated  to  inflict  greater 
evils  on  the  labouring  population  of  this 
country  than  even  those  which  they  now 
complained  of.  And  now,  he  would  ask,  was 
all  their  sympathy  to  be  confined  to  the 
spinners  of  cotton  and  carders  of  wool? 
Was  no  suffering  to  be  found  amongst 
other  classes  of  society  ?  Could  any  huf- 
dozen  of  occupations  be  named  in  whidi 
workmen  and  workwomen  were  employed, 
with  respect  to  which  no  right  to  claim 
compassion  could  be  found,  and  if  compas- 
sion, according  to  the  new  and  pernicious 
doctrine  of  the  day,  a  call  for  legislation  ? 
Not  a  few  of  the  many  occupations  in  which 
the  people  were  employed  called  as  much, 
on  vanous  points,  for  legislative  inter- 
ference, as  did  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  children  ousht  to  be  employed  in 
cotton  factories.  Here  he  begged  leave  to 
state  the  opinion  of  a  great  authority  on 
this  subject  Coming  from  to  grave  a 
quarter — coming  from  a  man  who  was  so 
tnoroughly  conversant  with  the  question- 
coming  from  one  whose  whole  public  Ufe 
was  devoted,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people — coming  from  an  in- 
dividual who,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
laboured  for  their  good,  and  who  now  for 
an  instant  took  the  part  of  the  upper 
classes  against  them— -he  meant  the  late 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly— that  opinion  ought  to 
be  received  with  respect  by  all  parties. 
What  was  that  eminent  person's  answer  to 
him  when  he  demanded  his  assistance,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  many  years  affo  ?  He  re- 
quested Sir  S.  Romilly  to  amird  his  sup- 
port to  a  Bill  which  was  then  pending  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  which  he 
(Lord  Brou^am)  was  friendly.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  Bill  was  not  the  restricting  the 
hours  during  which  children  should  be 
employed,  but  was  meant  for  restraining 
the  ages  under  which  children  dbould  not  be 
suffered  to  work  in  factories;  and  what 
was  the  answer  of  that  great  and  good 
man  ?  *'  I,"  said  he,  "  will  do  no  such 
thing  as  support  such  a  BUI.  Can  you 
stop  your  l^slation  there?  Have  you 
no  recollection  of  other  trades  ?  Do  you 
foi^t  the  glass-bkwers-^-the  coal-heavers 
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<^die  f  ted  Skhnuikeni  wbo  a]«  inbaling  the 
•eedi  of  pulrooiutfy  diaeiue '  fnnn  early  xnoro 
till  dewy  eve' — ^the  painters,  wbo  br«atbe 
ao  atmoipbeie  pouoned  bv  tbe  fumes  of 
white  lead'x-the  Drasf^fiMinaerSf  wbo  handle 
and  manufacture  brats  in  all  its  forms, 
and  who  are  in  eonsequence  paralyzed  by 
it  y  To  this  be  (Lord  Brougham)  replied, 
f'  Do  not  urge  all  this — do  not  prevrat  me 
doing  what  I  propose  to  do^  by  shewing 
me  other  efils  whidi  I  cannot  remedy ;  and 
in  the  case  of  children  who  arc  not  their  own 
masters*  surely  the  Legislature  may  fairly 
interpose  its  protection  where  that  protection 
is  shown  to  \»  required."  Sir  8.  Bomilly, 
boweveri  lepUed,  **  Beware  how  you  pro- 
ceed in  U»is  matter,  reflect  that  Providence 
has  so  ordered  it-Hind  doubt  whether  you 
can  interfere  satisfactorily.  Above  all 
things  (said  hej  and  this  particularly  re* 
ferred  to  the  employment  of  children)  above 
all  thingSt  beware  that  you  do  not  intro- 
duce aomething  artificial  in  the  place  of 
those  parental  affections  which  Providence 
hasi  most  wisely  and  beneficially,  impbnted 
91  th/9  human  breast.  Beware^  lest*  in 
taUng  this  course  of  kgislattpQ,  you  pro^ 
csed  to  stifler  to  drown,  to  extiogush  those 
natural  afiections^  which  are  the  real  and 
legitimate  support  and  prptectieo  of  child*^ 
sen,''  Some  might  be  disposed  to  go  far^ 
ther,  and  othersless  fiir  in  this  sentiment 
than  Sir  8,  Bomilly ;  but  he  waa  sure  that 
aU  their  Lordships  must  admit*  that  this 
observation^  in  both  its  branch^,  was  one 
which  well  deserved  attention,  and  should 
be  received  as  a  warning  how  they  inter* 
fyfd  with  the  workings  of  nature,  and  the 
dimnsations  of  Providence.  Nothing  is 
sp  Oangerous  as  finding  an  artificial  substi- 
tute m  the  natural  instincts  and  affeptiona. 
The  aubstitute  once  &und»  nature  will 
^saase  to  work«  and  you  will  soon  be  aware 
how  impotent  an  agent  you  have  in  place 
q{  an  all-powerful  one.  AU  must  admit* 
^  must  deplore  the  wants  and  su&r- 
inn  which  too  many  of  our  working  classes 
enured;  but  to  alter  this  state  of  things 
was  an  achievement  beyond  all  human 
power.  These  things  are  aU  the  na- 
tural consequenoes  of  tbo  kws  by  which 
sodety  was  governed,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  that  divine  ordinance  by  which 
man,  ever  since  his  primoeval  curse*  became 
doomed  to  eat  his  bread  bv  the  sweat  of  bis 
brow-  If  any  one  wished  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther these  miseries  were  confined  to  manufao- 
tureSf  let  him  go  into  the  country — let 
him  view  the  agrlQuUural  districts.  He 
would  there  see  men*  inured  only  to  agri-* 
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cultural  hiboQx^  growing  mntttmely  otd 
at  forty,  and  decrepit  at  nf^y;  wb3e  m 
the  factories  they  would  find  the  man  o( 
fifty  or  sixty  in  a  far  difibiept  oonditioD^m 
possession  of  his  limbs,  and  comparatively 
active.  They  wQuld  then  perhaps  ehao|^ 
their  opinions  wi^  respect  to  eororciDg  re- 
strictions on  manufacturing  labour.  Let 
them  read  the  most  lively  deacriptioo  that 
ever  was  given  of  the  wretchedQesi  tt- 
tending  an  agricultural  life  wd  oompsze 
it  with  the  manufacturer's  lot,  and  he 
feared  the  two  things  would  present  a  mj 
different  aspect.  The  poet  of  great  emi- 
nence, to  whom  he  referred*  and  who  livdi 
in  an  agricultural  district,  bad  desmbed, 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  Dutcb  painter, 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  sufibrings  of  so 
agricultural  life ;  if  he  had  lived  in  »  msQu- 
facturing  town*  he  would  have  bad  another 
field  to  work  m,  and  he  would  havedeiBcrihed 
factory  life  as  closely  as  he  had  done  thst 
of  the  village^  and  he  thought  be  woM 
have  drawn  a  leas  highly  coloured  ^^ 
ture.  Now*  how  far  was  ^ia  coum 
of  legislation  to  he  carried  ?  Were  thej 
to  call  on  the  L«egislature  to  provide  so 
that  dropsy  should  not  be  the  lot  of  one  tm 
in  consequence  of  his  exposure  to  atmos- 
pherical chanses^  or  that  other  comphuots 
arising  from  their  emcAojrmenta  should  not 
afflict  pther  vmaf  Or*  to  come  nesm 
home*  would  any  noble  liord  or  bm*  Mm* 
her  of  the  other  House  cpnsent  to  a  ls« 
which  wpuld  prohibit  his  coachman  fmo 
driving  him  or  his  wifis  to  a  partjr  and  then 
waiting  (or  him  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
at  night  and  fivejm  the  morning,  to  the  is* 
evitable  injury  of  the  servant's  constitution  ? 
Would  they  consent  to  repress  hprseorsdn| 
which  was  carried  on  for  the  mke  » 
breeding  homes  and  gambling— he  mcsnl 
no  ioffence  by  this  eiLpr^adout  but  he  be- 
lieved tho  fact  was  generally  admitted— by 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  to  prevent 
an  infant  from  being  taken  at  seven  years 
of  age  and  half  starved,  and  wbde  stunt^i 
that  he  might  be  reduced  to  the  copditiao 
of  a  dwarf  at  twenty,  to  meet  tlw  require- 
ments pf  the  handicap  ?  Waa  that,  be 
would  askf  the  course  of  legislation  tbey 
were  to  proceed  in?  Surfj,  however, 
was  the  career  which  was  opened  to  thais 
by  those  who  exclaimed  so  much  on  tbe 
sulyept  of  fectories,  and  were«  as  is  y&j 
customaiy  with  all  meui  extremely  prodig»I 
of  their  own  advice  and  of  other  people's 
moqey.  But  then,  it  was  aaid»  that  the 
whole  system  as  regarded  women  was  con- 
trary  to  nature,  that  they  should  npt  b« 
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sufoeil  to  tail.  He  bdieTed,  in  one  oecu*- 
pation,  h  WM  wery  unnatural  that  ihaj 
•houM  labour;  he  kneiF  that  it  waf  im- 
iMable  for  them  to  pay  proper  attention 
to  the  nufMfy,  and  sudding  their  own 
children  if  tbejr  weie  hired  to  euekle  other 
people'a.  And  thoie  who  read  Tantillo'B 
poem  might  expatiate  on  the  eubjeot.  But 
he  would  aifc  how  many  wires,  and  aiiten, 
and  dau^ten  of  their  Lordshipf,  and  of 
Memhen  of  the  other  Houie  of  Parliament, 
▼oluntariiy  exempted  themselyei  from  fol* 
lowing  what,  in  this  respect,  was  called 
the  first  law  of  nature  ?  They  excused 
themselves  from  undertaking  that  duty  be- 
eanse  their  various  arooations  interfered 
with  it ;  not  necessary  avooations,  but  mere 
aoniaements  and  pleasures.  But  they  were 
told  that  the  children  of  women  employed 
in  liMstories  were  swept  down  in  scores  in 
eonseauence  of  their  not  being  aUe  to 
attena  to  them.  Now,  he  eonecired  that 
the  petition  whidi  he  now  presented  to 
their  Lordships  bore  out  a  wtry  different 
view  of  the  case,  and  in  fact  proved 
de  presenti  and  de  prceterito  all  that 
be  had  said  speakinff  defuturo  two  years 
zff^  when  tae  Biu  to  which  he  had  al^ 
Iqded  waa  before  their  Lordships'  House. 
He  could  now  clearly  state,  and  predict  to 
their  Lordships^  what  the  question  would 
be ;  it  was  this ;  whether  ten  hour^  work 
was  to  be  paid  for  by  twelve  hours'  wages? 
If  socb  a  principle  were  adopted,  away  at 
onoe  would  go  the  profits  or  the  manufac* 
turers*  Those  two  hours  were  all  import- 
ant to  him.  He  oould  not  contend  with 
foreigners  if  he  were  obliged  to  give  the 
same  wages  for  a  less  amount  of  Jabour. 
And  let  it  be  recollected,  that  in  Fiance,  in 
Germany,  in  Switzerland,  nay  more,  in 
America,  where  the  raw  material  existed, 
aa  well  as  the  hands  to  work  it,  no  such 
restrictions  were  known.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  manufacturer  to  proceed, 
without  lowering  his  wages.  Bui  some 
thought  that  Paniament  might  interfere— 
that  nothing  more  was  wantine  than  the 
wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  Legislature 
ip  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  prevent  wages  from  being 
lowered  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  time  ot 
emplojrment  was  contracted  I  O  lepidum 
caput  f  if,  indeed,  any  word  referring  to 
the  head  could  be  applied  at  all  to  such 
reasoners.  Was  it  possible  that  it  oould 
be  spberiy  believed  by  pereons  suffered  to 
CO  about  at  Inige,  that  a  man  oould  be 
forced  by  Act  o?  Parliament  to  pay  wages 
m%  of  his  own  pocket  merely  Car   the 
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purpose  of  keeping  other  people  employed? 
And  if  he  did  not-<*4f  he  dismiwed  ^ 
hands  ^  was  the  sipht  et  an  idle  man 
starving,  more  pleasing  to  humane  minds 
than  that  of  a  man  ai  once  well  worked 
and  well  fed.  It  was  arfijued,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  would  be  greatly  con- 
ducive to  health.  The  ability  to  eat 
heartily  was  an  acknowledged  concomitant 
of.  health ;  but  with  deeroMed  wages,  how 
was  the  operative  to  satisfy  nature  ?  Would 
his  situation  be  at  all  improved  ?  He  firmly 
believed  that  those  who  now  maintained  tlie 
principle  of  reduced  labour  would  eventu-* 
ally  discover  thmr  error,  and  find  that  the 
best  friends  of  the  poor  were  those  who 
did  not  restrict  nor  interfere  with  their  in« 
dostry.  He  was  as  eertain  as  that  the  sun 
would  rise  to-morrow,  that  many  months 
would  not  pass  over  their  heads  before  men 
would  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  Iblliea 
they  were  now  committing,  begin  to  re* 
fleet  in  good  earnest,  and  find  that  he 
was  the  best  friend  of  the  poor  who  did 
what  he  could  to  help  them  and  did  no* 
thing  to  injure  them  in  pursuit  of  a  va^e 
fantastic  tlieory  which  his  own  imagination 
might  have  conjured  up,  or  whidi  other 
men's  hallucinations  might  have  inoculated 
him  with.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that 
meanwhile  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the 
working  people,  for  whom  it  was  chieiy 
that  he  now  spoke«^to  the  manufaetuwr, 
whose  interests  were  the  interesta  of  the 
working  people,  and  who  in  fact  oould  have 
no  interests  apart  from  them«--and  that  no 
page  would  be  edded  to  our  Statute  Book 
before  it  was  too  late  to  reflect  on  the  m^ 
chief  and  the  misery  which  might  reanlt 
from  il>-«-8anctionb^  any  such  pemicioue 
principle  (if  he  so  might  call  it)  aa  that  of 
wliieh  he  had  now  deprecated  the  assertion. 
Depend  upon  it,  we  could  not  atop  here. 
If  we  were  to  leffiskte  &r  these  workpeople, 
we  must  tof  aiU  others.  Women  in  our 
collieries  bad  suffered  much ;  and  he  waa 
one  who  bad  agreed  (reluctantly,  and  pro* 
testing  against  carrying  it  further,  and 
predicting  these  eonsequeqces  which  had 
happened)  to  a  measure  tor  ameliomting 
their  condition*  But  there  was  a  spectre 
which  haunted  him  more  than  it  did  the 
manufacturer ;  which  haunted  him  as  the 
friend  of  the  labourer,  and,  above  all,  of 
those  very  diildren  themselvea^it  was  the 
mischief  of  Padjaoient  interfering  to  pre^ 
acribe  how  macb  work  a  man  or  a  womaii 
or  a  child  should  be  ealled  upon  to  endumu 
Of  the  two,  he  protefted  he  wovlU.  radief 
have  a  bill  to  regulate  the  cateef  wa^e^. 
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and  fix  a  minimum  of  wages,  than  a  bill  to 
fix  a  maximum  of  worL  He  held  the  one 
just  as  much  against  all  principle  as  the 
other;  but  the  &rst  would  not  produce  so 
much  mischief;  and  it  would  be  entirely 
nugatoxy — you  could  not  fix  the  rate  of 
wages :  you  might  succeed  in  restricting 
the  quantity  of  labour ;  and  he  solemnly 
protested  against  the  tyranny  of  curbing 
the  poor  in  the  exercise  of  their  labour, 
the  use  of  aU  the  wealth  they  posses-  I 
sed.  Those  who  said  the  Legislature  I 
could  compel  employers  to  give  twelve  j 
hours  wages  for  ten  hours'  work  did  not 
know  what  they  were  talking  of,  they 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  everything  that 
had  any  practi^  bearing  on  the  question. 
Let  them  talk  elsewhere  than  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  other  matters  than  these. 
They  were  talking  of  subjects  as  utterly 
unknown  to  them,  and  of  which  they  were 
as  hopelessly  ignorant,  as  of  what  was  pas- 
sbg  in  another  planet.  Humanity — ^any- 
thing that  deserved  the  name  of  humanity— 
they  had  not  studied.  There  were  some  of 
the  parties  who  had  occupied  themselves  in 
this  matter  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
very  sbcere  esteem,  and  who,  upon  other 
subjects,he  believed  were  well-informed  and 
able  men ;  but  he  hoped  it  would  be  taken 
as  no  disrespect  when  he  said,  that  this  only 
made  the  matter  so  much  the  worse,  for 
nothins  did  so  much  injury  to  a  question 
of  pubuc  concernment  as  very  oonsaentious 
and  able  men  taking  hold  of  extraordinary 
fimtastical  notions;  they  were  more  dange- 
rous when  so  occupied  even  than  hjrpocrites. 
To  show  the  extent  to  which  the  mania  for 
this  system  of  l^iislation  had  extended,  he 
would  just  mention  that  two  Bills  had 
been  sent  to  him,  ready  drawn  up,  with  a 
request  that  he  should  bring  them  before 
Ftoliament— but  which  he  rmised  to  do— 
for  the  relief,  as  it  was  said,  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  work-people.  The  one  called  his 
attention  to  the  much  greater  sufiTerings  of 
sempstresses  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
country  towns,  working  from  early  in  the 
morning  to  late  at  ni^t ;  fed  on  an  ex- 
tremely miserable  pittance— on  bad  or 
second-rate,  cheap,  indifferent,  tea  and 
bread— little  or  no  animal  food.  These 
were  extreme  cases,  no  doubt— such  was 
not  the  state  of  all  or  nearly  all;  he 
hoped  in  God  it  was  not  so,  at  least. 
But  their  wages  were  low  from  the  ve- 
hement competition.  Every  poor  girl 
who  had  no  rich  parents  to  support  her, 
and  who  chose  conscientiously  to  lead  a 
chaste  life,  was  a  competitor  for  that  kind 


of  work,  and  the  consequences  were,  oats- 
rally,  most  lamentable.  They  suffieted  ex- 
ceedingly :  and  the  diseases,  of  whidk  a  i 
frightml  catalogue  had  been  presented  to 
him  with  one  of  the  bills  (which  he  shoold 
never  present,  as  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
present  such  impossible  speculations  to  thai 
Lordships),  the  diseases,  arising  chiefly  fnn 
their  posture  of  work, — diseases  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  and  of  the  lungs,  were  of  the 
most  fearful  character.  The  second  class,  oa 
whose  behalf  the  other  Bill  had  been  drawn 
and  handed  to  him,  was  the  class  of  workea 
in  brass  and  steel.  But  his  answer  bid 
been,  that  if  Parliament  legislated  for 
these  and  other  such  cases  (for  there  were 
other  cases  even  worse)  Parliament  would 
become  a  nuisance  to  the  nation  instead 
of  its  protector,  by  the  utter  disregard  it 
showed  to  the  necessity  of  man's  posLtioD 
in  this  world,  and  to  that  first  fact  and  lav 
of  our  existence^which  he  once  had  ooca. 
sion,  for  another  purpose,  but  in  fiavooref 
the  workmg  classes  (for  it  was  against  the 
Com  Laws),  to  allude  to— the  law  of 
labour-* 

*^  Continub  has  leges  aetemaqae  fcedera  oertis 
Imposuit  nature  locis,  quo  tempore  primikni 
Deucalion  vacuum  lapides  jactavit  in  orbeo:" 

Yes,  this  was  the  law  of  our  existeuce, 
that  man  should  live  by  the  labour  of  his 
arm  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  wsi  sot 
fit  to  repine  atit^-they  might  lament  it; 
and  they  should  do  all  they  could  to  relie?e 
it,  nothing  to  a^^ravate  it;  and,  then- 
fore,  he  for  one,  was  against  all  inter- 
ference with  the  free  application  of  hamaa 
industry.  It  was  no  answer  against  his 
argument,  to  say,  ''  Why  do  you  not  re- 
peal the  Com  Laws?*'  He  did  not  wish  to 
do  the  wrong  thing,  lest  he  should  injure 
the  effect  of  the  right  thing.  He  was 
against  such  interference,  as  calculated  to 
produce  nothing  but  misery  to  workmen 
and  masters— especially  to  the  workmen; 
and  it  was  his  business  to  do  his  best  to  pre- 
vent such  grievous  error,  which,  in  others, 
was  only  a  misfortune  or  a  venial  fault,  but 
in  those  who  governed  would  be  a  crime. 
Their  Lordships  beins  a  body  eminentlr 
Conservative,  from  their  reluctance  to  enter 
upon  wild  and  hasardous  speculations,  it 
was  more  important  sound  views  should  be 
maintained  and  kept  up,  and  applied  is 
practice  among  them. 

The  Marqness  of  Narmanby  said,  that 
he  wished  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the 
sabject  of  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  He 
did  not  at  all  wish  to  enter  at  preseo^ 
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upon  the  subject  of  a  Bill  which  he  be- 
lieved was  at  present  in  another  House, 
but  of  which  it  was  not  certain  whether  it 
vould  ever  reach  their  Lordships,  or,  if  it 
did,  in  what  shape  it  would  come  to  them. 
He  merely  wished  to  guard  their  Lord- 
ships and  the  country  against  being  car- 
ried away  by  the  eloquence  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  into  the  belief  that 
this  petition  correctly  stated  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  particularly  of 
those  interested  in  the  subject,  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Act  prohibiting  the  working 
of  females  in  Mines  and  Collieries,  a 
Measure  which  both  Houses  had,  almost 
uoanimously  consented,  to  pass,  and  which 
had  been  brought  before  the  Legislature 
io  consequence  of  a  Commission  issued 
when  he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  was 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  Report  of 
that  Commission,  as  their  Lordships  would 
doubtless  recollect,  contained  a  collection 
of  facts  so  startling  and  appalling^  as  to 
lead  to  a  general  conviction  that  some 
legislative  interference  was  immediately 
and  imperiously  called  for  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  unfortunate  females. 

Lord  Brougham  said,  when  his  noble 
Friend  talked  of  protecting  the  weaker 
aez  from  oppression,  he  just  wished  to 
say,  that  if  any  case  were  shown  in  which 
women  were  compelled  to  labour,  legisla- 
tion would  be  all  very  well ;  but  women 
thirty  or  forty  years  old  were  restrained 
from  labour  in  the  Collieries— a  time  of 
life,  he  thought,  when  they  were  quite 
able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  wished  to  undertake  this  employment 
or  not. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Suicide  iv  a  Poor  Law  Union 
Cbll.]  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  he 
did  not  mean  to  trespass  long  on  their 
Lordships'  attention,  but  he  had  to  sub- 
mit a  Motion  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  done  by  a  Board  of  Guardians  in 
Cornwall.  When  he  moved  for  Papers 
relative  to  Chaplains  in  Workhouses,  there 
was  one  Union  on  which  he  had  made 
particular  remark— that  of  Penzance — 
and  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  Board 
of  Guardians  for  that  Union  had  pro- 
ceeded as  to  their  Chaplain.  He  had 
stated  that  when  the  Commissioners  had, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Chaplain,  declared  their  confidence  in  the 
Board,  they  must  have  forgotten  how  far 
the  Guardians   had  been  culpable  in  a 
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certain  tragical  case.  The  Board  had, 
naturally  enough,  challenged  him  as  hav- 
ing made  a  statement  affecting  their  cha- 
racter; and  he  complained  not  of  this 
as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  skulk  behind  '<  privilege  of 
Parliament" — in  such  a  case  nothing 
would  be  more  intolerable  than  the 
tyranny  of  that  or  the  other  House  if  any 
of  their  Members  were  to  make  attacks 
on  absent  persons,  and  then  complain  of 
their  defending  themselves.  This  case  he 
would  state  very  shortly.  The  subject  of 
it  was  a  woman  whose  habits  had  been 
peculiar-— she  having  dressed  herself  as  a 
man  and  worked  as  a  man ;  but  her  cha- 
racter, as  far  as  chastity  was  concerned, 
had  been  good,  and  there  had  been  much 
of  good  in  her  character.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  become  an  inmate  of  the  Pen- 
zance WorkhousCy  where  she  suffered 
what  she  thought  injustice  and  injury, 
and  whence  she  went  out  to  service,  from 
which,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  return 
with  an  order  to  the  relieving-officer  for 
re-admission,  which  order  she  presented, 
but  being  (as  it  was  said)  at  the  time 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  she  was  not 
admitted  into  the  '*  probationary"  ward, 
but  was  thrust  into  a  cell  called  the  *'  re. 
fractory"  ward,  which  was,  he  had  been 
assured,  only  seven  feet  square,  and  which, 
he  had  been  further  told  by  an  ex  officio 
Guardian,  was  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  "dead-house,"  in  which  those  who 
had  died  in  the  Workhouse  were  depo- 
sited until  buried.  The  woman  had  strong 
superstitious  feelings,  in  consequence  of 
the  contiguity  of  the  cell  to  the  "  dead, 
house;"  she,  therefore,  when  told  she  was 
to  be  taken  into  that  cell-^as  being  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  (as  to  which,  how- 
ever, there  were  different  statements), 
said,  "  I  am  willing  to  go  artywhere,  but 
do  not  put  me  into  that  frightful  place !" 
He  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  believed  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  the  parties  had  no 
right,  under  such  circumstances,  to  put 
her  into  that  prison, — which,  however, 
they  endeavoured  to  do,  and  would  have 
done,  but  that  she  made  her  escape  and 
took  refuge  in  the  room  where  she  had 
previously  slept — the  women's  bed-room ; 
she  went  to  bed  with  one  of  the  women, 
but  had  not  been  long  there  when  the 
Master  of  the  Workhouse  came  in,  the 
women  being  all  in  bed,  and  insisted 
upon  her  getting  up,  and  going  with  him 
to  the  ''refractory''  cell.  She  remon- 
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strated ;  bat  m  he  penistad,  the  got  upt 
aod  dresaed  beraelf  partially,  DOt  being 
permitted  to  dreat  herself  entirely;  aha 
waa  then  driven  acroaa  the  yard  (without 
ahoea)  to  tbia  cell|  peraonal  fiolence  being 
meanwhile  employed  by  the  Master,  who 
puabed  her  ao  violently  that  ahe  fell  io  the 
yard,  and  even  that  wu  not  enough  (ahe 
abused  him,  it  waa  trae)i  he  thought  fit 
to  atrike  her  more  than  once  before  he 
thrust  her  into  the  cell,  where  she  waa 
kept  all  night,  not  for  any  offence,  but 
merely  because  it  waa  the  regulation  of 
the  houae  that  ahe  waa  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  house  before  being  examined  by 
the  medical  officer  and  pronounced  fit  for 
the  "probationary''  ward.  She  waa  the 
neit  morning  ao  examined  and  pro- 
nounced fit,  and  admitted  into  that  ward, 
where  ahe  slept  that  night,  and  next 
morning  made  her  eacape,  for  the  purpoae 
of  making  her  complaint  to  the  Guard- 
iana;  and  having  got  over  the  wall,  which 
her  masculine  habita  enabled  her  to  scale, 
ahe  went  to  a  public-house  to  wait  until 
it  ahould  be  time  to  attend  the  Board ; 
there  ahe  had  a  single  half-pint  of  beer 
(and  the  roaster  had  on  oath  admitted  that 
jhe  was  not  at  all  intoxicated);  and,  meet- 
ting  one  of  the  Guardiana,  ahe  atated  her 
intentionofappcaliogtothem,and  implored 
him  to  be  her  friend  when  ahe  went  to  the 
Board.  In  the  anti-room  ahe  met  the  mis« 
tress  of  the  house  (wife  of  the  master  who 
bad  ao  treated  her),  and  that  peraon  im* 
mediately  insisted  that  she  should  not  lee 
the  Guardians ;  and,  though  the  woman 
waa  not  then  an  inmate  of  the  House, 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  again  to  that 
hideoua  cell,  she  entreating  that  it  might 
not  be  »Of  and  declaring  that  the  conse- 
quences would  be  fearful— that,  in  fact, 
she  could  not  tell  what  might  not  be  the 
result — and  resisting  so  that  two  or  three 
men  were  required  to  carry  her  to  the  cell, 
one  of  them  dragging  her  by  the  hair  of 
her  head  and  another  by  her  feet;  loud 
remonstrancea  were  made  by  more  than 
one  "  man"  preaent,  who  implored  them 
to  recollect  her  sex;  ahe  received  some 
aerioua  and  aevere  injuriea  in  the  scuffle, 
and  ultimately  waa  lodged  in  the  cell,  the 
time  then  being  about  noon.  The  roaster 
of  the  House  (not  then  being  present) 
being  at  his  dinner — an  hour  or  two  after* 
wards, 'a  woman  came  exclaiming  *'  Mary 
Miller  would  hang  herself  I"  to  which  the 
master  replied — "  Well,  and  let  her  hang!" 
Now  be  (tbe  Bishop  of  Exeter)  did  not 


believe  that  the  man  aeriooaly  meant  that, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  only  regarded  it  aiaa 
idle  threat  (which  be  waa  perhaps  accst- 
tomed  to  hear  from  peraona  in  her  po»i- 
tion)|  and  he  believed,  that  thoae  wordi 
brutal  aa  they  were,  did  not  proceed  from 
any  indifference  aa  to  whether  tbe  wooMa 
committed  suicide ;  but  it  would  at  least 
ahow  that  the  master  had  not  the  feeliags 
of  a  man  when  he  thua  could  apeak  oa 
such  an  event  being  deacribed  to  him  u 
likely  to  occur.  The  maater  went  on  with 
his  dinner.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
another  woman  came,  exclaiming,  **  Come, 
or  you  will  be  too  late.  Sjie  will  bang 
herself;  she  has  tried  it  once,  and  is  about 
to  attempt  it  again  l"  '<  Til  atop  that,** 
answered  the  man,  and  he  immediately 
had  recourae  to  hia  handcuffs,  examined 
the  screws,  &c.,  and  while  making  tbii 
inveatigation  a  third  woman  came  in,  ao* 
nouncing  that  the  poor  creature  had  ef* 
fected  her  purpose,  and  that  ahe  was  ii»- 
deed,  dead.  On  this,  he  proceeded  to  tbe 
cell,  and  found  she  was  dead.  He,  tbeo, 
however,  indicated  nothing  of  the  feeliog 
that  other  men  would  probably  have 
shown.  The  poor  creature  was  persecuted 
even  after  death.  They  would  not  allow 
the  ordinary  decenciea  to  be  beatowed 
upon  the  corpse.  At  the  inquest  the 
greater  portion  of  the  circumatances  be 
had  thua  narrated  were  proved ;  but  tbe 
Coroner  would  not  allow  evidence  to  be 
given  of  what  had  led  to  her  great  excite- 
ment. He  aaid  the  question  waa  not  wbat 
waa  the  cauae  of  the  act  of  auicide,  but 
whether  she  was  sane  or  not  at  the  time. 
He  (the  Biahop  of  Exeter)  waa  not  going 
to  find  fault  with  that  high  judicial  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  hia  functions,  and  if  the 
Coroner  had  atated  that,  he  doubted  oot 
he  had  atated  it  on  hia  belief  aa  to  bit 
duty ;  but  the  Coroner  waa  one  of  die 
Guardians.  Subsequent  inveatigationi 
had  taken  place  before  the  Guardians,  la 
which  all  the  cirSumstancea  he  had  stated 
were  elicted.  This  was  the  reaolaiion  to 
which  the  Board  came : — 

Penaame  Union  Adjowrwd  Baati  Mittimgt 
October  13, 1840.| 
''  The  Board  having  gone  into  tfie  case  of 
Mary  Miller,  and  the  Coroner  having  read  over 
tbe  eyideoce  on  tbe  inquest,  and  tlM  Board  ia 
addition  having  obtained  every  information  in 
its  powers— Resolved,  that  the  Board  does  not 
consider  that  there  has  been  any  pnoishmeDt 
infitcted  on  Mary  Miller  which  baa  not  been 
entered  in  the  Pttoishment-book ;  and  with 
refereaoe  to  any  irregularity  eomaitiad  ^ 
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wards  the  said  Mary  Miller  by  any  of  the 
officers,  this  Board  is  of  opiDion,  that  the 
statemeDts  to  that  effect  are  untbuoded  and 
untrue,  with  the  exception,  that  the  refractory 
ward  was  not  absolutely  neceesary  as  a  place 
of  security  in  this  case  on  the  29lh  ult.,  and 
that  the  Chairman  shall  admonish  the  go- 
vernor to  avoid  a  similar  use  of  that  ward  in 
future.** 

An  investigation  was  afterwards  entered 
into  under  the  saperintendence  of  Colonel 
Wade,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  every 
fact  which  he  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  had 
stated  to  their  Lordships  was  proved. 
Colonel  Wade  made  his  report  to  the 
Commissioners  in  London,  and  they  im- 
mediately sent  down  a  peremptory  order 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, with  this  remark  : — 

*' Inasmuch,  as  the  excitement  of  Mary 
Miller's  feelings,  which  led  to  suicide,  appears 
to  have  been  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  unjustifiable  violence  with  which  she  not 
being  then  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  was 
taken  to  the  reftactoty  ward-^i.  e.  the  prison." 

One  might  have  thought  that  the  matter 
would  have  ended  there.  Bat  it  had  not. 
The  Guardians  had,  in  the  6rst  instance, 
declined  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the 
Commissioners ;  they  had  addressed  to  the 
Commissioners  a  memorial  entreating  of 
them  to  allow  the  master  to  retain  bis 
place.  But  the  Commissioners  had  again 
expressed,  and  in  still  stronger  terms,  their 
reprobation  of  the  man*s  conduct,  and  had 
peremptorily  insisted  on  his  removal.  The 
Guardians  had  then  found  it  necessary  to 
remove  him,  but  had  thought  fit  to  offer 
him  a  vote  of  thanks.  Sacb  was  the  con- 
duct of  that  Board  of  Guardians,  and  it 
was  for  such  proceedings  that  he  (the 
Bishop  of  Exeter)  ventured  to  sa}  that 
those  Guardians  ought  not  to  hftve  the 
confidence  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was 
well,  he  thought  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  under  their  Lordships*  notice. 
The  great  security  which  the  people  of  this 
country  bad  for  the  tolerable  exercise  of 
the  enormous  powers  given  to  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  this  country  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  atiy  ^ross  viola- 
tion of  duty  they  were  amenttble  to  the 
judgments  of  that  House  and  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  so  that  their  enor- 
mities would  not,  at  least,  pass  without  re- 
probation. Unhappily,  however,  words  were 
all  the  punishment  which  their  Lordships 
could  inflict  in  the  instance  to  which  he 
was  then  adverting*  But  those  Guardians 
might,  at  least,  be  made  to  know  the  sense 


which  their  Lordships  entertained  of  their 
conduct.  He  believed  that  if  the  papers 
for  which  be  moved  were  communicated 
they  would  prove  the  truth  of  every  ma- 
terial circumstance  which  he  had  stated. 
He  hoped  their  Lordships  would  give  the 
country  the  advantage  of  having  all  the 
facts  established  upon  incontrovertible 
evidence.  The  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge which  would  thus  be  communicated 
would  be  at  all  times  desirable,  but  would 
be  more  especially  so  at  a  period  like  the 
present,  when  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  about  to  be  called  to  some 
measure  for  amending  the  Poor  Law  Act 
of  the  year  1834  He  should  not  make 
an  apolo?y  for  having  trespassed  on  the 
time  of  tneir  Lordships,  for  be  was  sure 
that  in  that  ca^eno  apology  was  necessary. 
The  right  Rev.  Prelate  then  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  all  communications  to  and 
from  the  Board  of  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, relative  to  the  case  of  Mary  Miller, 
be  laid  before  their  Lordships." 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  upon  the  right 
Rev.  Prelate's  own  statement,  the  Com- 
missioners had  dismissed  the  master  of 
the  Union  Workhouse.  Three  years  had 
elapsed  since  these  things  occurred,  and 
since  then  there  had  been  three  elections 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  that  Union ; 
so  that  it  was  not  likely  that  any  chtirge 
could  be  substantiated  against  inaividuals. 
If  the  House,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances thought  that  the  paupers  ought  to 
be  produced,  he  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  objection  to  their  being  pro- 
duced. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  if  the  noble 
Lord  could  say  that  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  present  Board  of  Guardians,  or 
any  of  them,  were  not  the  same  as  those 
who  formed  the  Board  to  which  hereferred, 
he  would  not  press  his  motion. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  could  not  speak  posi- 
tively, but  he  believed  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  present  Board  of  Guardians 
were  not  re-elected  members. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  even 
if  all  had  been  re-elected,  their  re-election 
was  a  proof  of  the  ratepayers  having  been 
satisfied  with  their  conduct. 

Lord  Campbell  observed,  if  the  papers 
were  produced,  it  had  better  be  ror  the 
purpose  of  their  being  sent  to  the  State 
Paper  Office,  there  to  be  kept  for  some  fu« 
ture  historian  of  Poor  Law  Unions. 

Lord  Kenyan  regretted  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  should  have  made  that  ob- 
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servatioD.  He  certaiDly  thought  it  was 
well  that  the  House  should  know  ia  an 
authentic  shape  the*  sufferings  of  this  un- 
fortunate person,  and  by  whom  they  had 
been  caused. 

Lord  Campbell  said  he  had  alluded  to 
the  len{2:th  of  time  that  had  unfortunately 
elapsed.  If  the  case  had  occurred  recently 
it  mi^^ht  be  desirable  that  the  matter 
should  be  brought  before  them,  and  that 
It  should  be  investigated  with  a  view  to 
punish  the  offending  parties.  But,  after 
a  lapse  of  three  years,  any  attempt  at  in« 
terference  on  the  part  of  that  House  would 
be  useless.  The  facts  were  already  noto- 
rious, they  were  known  to  all  the  world ;  and 
it  could  only  be  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
Guardians  that  their  Lordships  could  pro- 
perly be  called  upon  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  case.  But  the  present  Guardians  could 
not  be  removed,  as  they  had  been  elected 
since  the  circumstances  had  occurred.  He 
could  therefore  see  no  reason  why  those 
papers  should  be  produced. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said  that  the  no- 
ble and  learned  Lord  had  dealt  with  the 
case  as  if,  because  it  had  occurred  three 
years  ago,  it  was  unfit  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  at  present.  But  he 
begged  of  their  Lordships  to  recollect  what 
bad  been  the  history  of  their  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  Poor  Laws  during  the 
last  three  years.  During  that  period  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  had  been  deferred 
from  year  to  year,  in  order  to  afford  them 
a  convenient  opportunity  for  taking  the 
whole  case  into  their  consideration.  They 
were  this  year  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
spoken  from  the  cross  benches  (Lord  Ken- 
yon),  that  nothing  could  be  more  desira- 
ble than  thatParliament  should,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  know  what  were  the  enormities 
which  were  committed  with  impunity  under 
the  present  law.  He  said  with  impunity, 
for  let  them  recollect  that  all  that  the  Com- 
missioners could  have  done  in  that  case 
had  been  done  by  them.  They  had  in- 
sisted on  the  removal  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  but  they  had  no  power  to  in- 
flict any  other  punishment.  It  was  evident 
that  if  the  cruelty  and  the  inhumanity  of 
the  master  had  been  practised  in  a  more 
secret  manner,  his  conduct  would  not  have 
been  unacceptable  to  the  Guardians.  They 
had  even  done  that  which,  he  believed,  no 
other  persons  in  this  country  would  have 
done— they  had  rewarded  him  with  their 
thankf     He  thought  it  very  desirable  that 


they  should  have  such  facta  before  then 
when  they  were  about  to  cooaider  the 
Poor  Law  Act  It  had  been  said  that 
some  of  those  persona  bad  been  re-elected 
as  Guardians,  and  that  that  could  only  take 
place  in  consequence  of  their  having  pos* 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  rate-payers. 
After  such  a  statement  as  that,  and  after 
the  manner  in  which  his  motion  had 
been  met,  he  felt  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  press  that  motion.  He,  therefore, 
moved  that  these  papers  be  produced. 

LordTTAamc/t^e  said,  that  he  ooaid  see 
no  reason  for  moving  for  the  papers, 
unless  something  was  to  be  foooded  oa 
them.  It  appeared,  undoubtedly,  that 
very  gross  conduct  had  been  committed  by 
the  master  of  tbe  workhouse,  and  that  the 
Guardians  had  supported  him ;  bat  that 
the  Commissioners  had  insisted  on  his 
dismissal,  and  that  he  had  accordingly 
been  dismissed.  A  new  election  of  Guar- 
dians had,  however,  since  taken  place, 
and  he  did  not  see  what  motion  coald,  at 
present,  be  founded  on  those  papers.  If 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  meant  to  found  a 
motion  on  them  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  their  production.  But  he  would 
beg  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  consider 
the  inconvenience  which  would  ariae  firom 
moving  for  papers  for  mere  curiosity^  and 
for  no  other  purpose. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said  that  as  the 
facts  were  admitted  he  should  not  press  his 
motion.  He  should  therefore  withdraw 
that  motion. 

Tbe  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  thatif 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  pressed  his  mo- 
tion he  should  have  offered  no  opposition 
to  it ;  but  he  wished  to  advert  to  a  cir- 
cumstance of  recent  occurrence.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  had  lately  thought  it  his 
duty  to  allude  to  a  recent  tranaaction  re* 
lating  to  the  present  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Penzance.  It  would  be  in  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  House  that  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had  a  short  time  since  made  a  state- 
ment which  involved  a  very  heavy  censure 
of  that  board,  as  well  as  of  a  clergyman 
whom  they  had  appointed  to  ofiiciate  io 
the  workhouse.  Now,  he  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  but  he  had  been 
informed  by  Gentlemen  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability residing  in  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  circumstances  were 
alleged  to  have  occurred,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  inacca- 
rate,  and  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  bad 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Commii- 
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siooen,  id  which  they  justified  themselves 
from  the  impatatioDS  cast  upon  them,  and 
stated  the  gronnds  apon  which  they  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be  deeply  indebted 
to  the  clergyman  in  question,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  during  a  number  of 
years  administered  the  consolaiioiw  of 
religion  in  the  workhouse.  The  commu* 
nication  which  they  had  thus  addressed  to 
the  Commissioners  contained  the  vindica- 
tion as  they  conceived  of  their  conduct, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  but  fair  that 
that  communication  should  be  laid  before 
the  House,  as  it  was  written  in  answer  to 
a  statement  made  to  their  Lordships  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said  that  if  the 
noble  Marquess  moved  for  the  communica- 
tion in  question,  he  should  most  cordially 
support  him. 

The  Marquessof  Zaitse(bicme  then  moved 
that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a  copy 
of  any  Communications  addressed  by  the 
Guardians  of  the  Union  of  Penzance  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Chaplain  in  the  Work- 
house of  Penzance. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  would  suggest  to 
the  noble  Marquess  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  enlarge  the  terms  of  the  motion, 
by  moving, '<  That  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  a  copy  of  all  communications  made 
to  and  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
respecting  the  appointment  of  a  Chaplain 
to  the  poor-house  of  Penzance.*'  They 
would  then  have  the  whole  case  before  them, 
and  not  merely  an  ex  parte  statement. 

Lord  WkamcUffe  thought  it  would  be 
better  that  they  should  have  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  laid  before  them. 

The  Marquess  o(Lan$doume  said,  that  he 
had  no  objection  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  rev.  Prelate.  He  should, 
liowever,  introduce  a  further  amendment, 
by  moving  for 

"  Copies  or  Extracts  of  all  CorrespondcDce 
between  the  Guardians  of  Penzance  Udiod 
and  the  Poor  Law  Commissionersy  relative  to 
the  Appointment  of  a  Chaplain  in  that  Union." 

It  was  possible  that  the  communication 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  might  contain 
allusions  to  the  statement  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate^  and  to  what  had  passed  in  that 
House,  which  it  might  be  proper  to  sup- 
press. 

Motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  with- 
drawn ;  Motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  agreed  to,«-*Hoase  then  adjourned. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday^  March  25,  1844. 

Mnfunsk]     Nsir  MsmsBS  Swoiur.— Tbonuw  BattMo, 

Eaq.,  for  LondoDdcrry  County. 
BiLiA    PubUc^l*-  DctMhed  Parts  of  CounUea. 

>••  GoU  and  SOver  Want  i  Paritha  (Scotland). 

lt<poflaii«<— Daan  Fomti'  Bncroadiinenta. 

3*-  and  paaed:  Indemnity  Bills  Intcnaatkmal  Copy- 
right. 

PHvate—f*-  Gankirk,  Gla^ow,  and  Coattnidge  Rail, 
wayt  ChoCer  and  Holyhead  Railway  i  Swansea  Im- 
prorement;  Paisley  General  Gas;  Ayr  Bridge;  South- 
ampton ImproTement;  Blackburn  and  Preston  Railway; 
Harrogate  and  Knaresboiough  Railway. 

Jbporttfd. »  Mandiettcr,  Leeds,  and  Hey  wood  Branch 
Railway;  Edinbuigh CatUe Market. 

3>-  andpaned:  fieedes  Navigation;  Severn  Navigation. 
Pmrroira  PRcanrrsD.  By  Mr.  Strutt,  firom  Derby,  and 
by  Captain  Rous,  from  Westminster,  Mr.  Ord,  flrom 
Newcsalle,  and  Sir  J.  V.  Buller,  ftom  Honiton,  against, 
and  by  Mr.  Packe,  ftom  Hinckley  Union,  in  fkvour  of 
Poor  Law  Amendment  BilL— By  Lord  Duneannon,  ftom 
Bath,  for  Extension  of  ElecUve  Franchis&~By  Mr. 
Broadley,  and  Golonel  Rushbiooke,  ftom  MS  places, 
against  any  Alteration  in  the  Cora  Laws.— By  Sir 
Stephen  Olynne,  and  other  hoo.  Members,  ftom  Mold, 
and  6  plaoes,  against  Unkm  of  Sees  of  St  Asaph  and 
Baogor.— By  Mr.  Collett,  from  Tipperary,  for  ReUef.— 
By  Mr.  S.  O'Brien,  ftom  Derrygalvhi,  respecting  Poor 
ReUef  (Ireland)  Act— By  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller.  ftom  Ottery 
St  Mary,  agahist  Factories  BUL-By  Mr.  O'Coonell.  ftom 
Miramichi,  and  other  places  hi  North  America,  and  ftom 
61  pboes  in  Ireland,  for  Repeal  of  the  Union.— By  Mr. 
Beckett,  ftom  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Mitcalfe,  Tynemouth,  re- 
specting Wtaidow  Tax  on  Licensed  VietuaUers.— By  Mr. 
Ewazt,  from  Annan,  Sir  J.  Mactaggart,  tnm  Tranracr,  Mr. 
Macaulay,  ftom  Linlithgow,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  ftom  New 
Berwick,  for  Alteration  of  Prisons'  (Scotland)  BilL—By 
Mr.  Hume,  from  Scotland,  against  Religious  Tests  for 
ProftsBOrs^By  Sir  H.  W.  Barron,  ftom  Mary  WUldridge, 
complaining  of  Board  of  Charitable  Bequests.— By  Mr. 
O.  Gore,  ftom  County  Mayo,  for  Relief  from  Poor  Rate 
—By  Mr.  O.  W.  Hope,  fliom  Southampton,  for  a  Small 
Debts  BIIL 


Hours  of  Labour  in  Factories.]  Sir 
James  Graham :  Sir,  it  is  now  mv  duty 
to  refer  to  the  Order  of  the  Day  respecting 
the  Factories  Bill,  and  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  excuse  me  if,  on  moving  that  tbe  Order 
of  the  Day  be  Read,  I  shall,  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, venture  to  trespass  for  a  short  time 
upon  their  indulgence.  In  commencing 
the  observations  which  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  submit  to  the  House,  I  beg  leave,  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  on  the  part  both  of 
myself  and  of  my  colleagues,  to  express  that 
deference  which  as  the  servants  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  we  owe  to  the  opinion 
and  vote  of  this  Representative  Assembly. 
I  hardly  know  a  duty  more  imperative  than 
that  which  is  imposed  upon  a  Ministry  by 
the  deliberate  expression  of  opinion  on  the 

rirt  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  certainly 
know  but  one  duty  which  is  and  ought 
to  be  paramount : — it  is  this — that  no  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  even  acting  in  obe* 
dienoo   to   tbe  declared   wishes  of   the 
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House,  ihould  make  himself  responsible 
for  anjr  act  or  adopt  any  policy  which 
in  his  conscience,  his  sober  judgment,  and 
after  mature  deUberatimi,  he  bcueves  to  be 
inconustent  with  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country.  I  know  no  other 
limit  to  our  dderenoe  to  the  House; 
but  this  is  imposed  upon  us  by  our 
conscientious  judgment;  and  it  must  be 
religiously  observed.  Now,  Sir,  in  the 
interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  met  and  discussed  this  question*  my 
colleagues  and  myself  have  maturely  de< 
liberated  on  the  position  in  which  the 
question  is  now  placed,  and  it  is  right 
that  I  should  remind  the  House  of  what 
has  already  occurred.  On  Monday  last,  in 
concert  with  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire,  we  took  a  discussion  upon 
an  early  part  of  the  Bill,  namely,  the  inter- 
pretation Clause,  on  which  was  raised  the 
question  whether  the  labour  of  young  per- 
sons should  be  restricted  to  ten  hours  or  to 
twelve  hours  per  day.  This  is  almost  the 
question  in  terms,  but  virtually  it  was  that 
upon  which  the  Committee  was  called  to 
decide,  and  I,  upon  the  part  of  Government, 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  law,  which  imposes 
no  other  than  a  twelve  hours'  restriction 
upon  labour.  My  noble  Friend,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  and  persevering  in  the 
course,  which,  on  two  or  three  occasions 
within  the  last  twelve  years  he  has 
adopted,  raised  the  question  that  ten 
hours  should  be  the  period  to  which 
labour  should  be  restricted.  There  were 
two  divisions  on  that  occasion*  In  the 
first  instance,  the  question  was  whether 
the  limit  now  existing  should  be  conti- 
nued at  twelve  hours,  and  upon  that  occa- 
sion my  noble  Friend  prevailed  over  the 
Government  by  a  majority  of  nine.  A 
second  division  then  took  place  when  the 
proposed  limitation  of  ten  hours  was  affirm- 
ed by  a  majority  of  eight.  Being  unwil- 
ling that  any  suspicion  should  exist,  of  the 
House  having  been  taken  by  surprise,  I 
stated  on  the  part  of  Government,  my  in- 
tention of  app^ing  again  to  the  Committee 
on  this  important  matter,  upon  the  eighth 
Clause  of  the  Bill,  in  which,  but  in 
a  more  substantive  form,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  again  to  be  raised.  This  was 
the  question  we  again  discussed  on  Friday 
last,  and  on  that,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, I  proposed  that  twelve  hours  should 
be  the  limit  of  labour  to  be  imposed  upon 
young  persons.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  then  defeated  by  a  majority  of 


three.  My  noUe  Friend  immediatdy,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  proposed  in  disdoct 
terms  that  ten  hours  should  be  the  limit; 
Government  again  resisted  that  proposal, 
and  succeeded  by  a  majority  of  seven.  The 
effect  of  these  adverse  decisions  os  the  BDl, 
as  i^now  stands,  is  to  place  the  Bill  in 
inextricable  oonfusion.  The  interpretattoa 
Clause  now  bears  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
that  ten  hours  shall  be  the  limit  of  the 
labour  of  young  persons.  [Mr.  HimdUy: 
Ten  hours  and  a  half.]  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  allow  me  to  make  my  statement  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  have  no  intention  to 
misrepresent  the  case;  if  I  should  fdl  into 
an  error,  he  will  doubtless  correct  me  when 
I  sit  down.  Well^  Sir*  I  was  stathig  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  inter- 
pretation Clause,  which  now  stands  part 
of  the  Bill,  is  to  enact  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  ten 
hours  shall  be  the  limit  to  be  imposed 
on  young  persons.^  But  on  Friday  last, 
when  that  proposition  was  in  a  more  dis- 
tinct form  propounded  to  the  Committee, 
they  negatived  the  resolution  to  which 
they  had  previously  come.  These  are  cir, 
cumstances  which  demanded,  and  which 
have  received,  the  most  attentive  oonsideE^ 
ation  on  my  own  part,  and  upon  that  d 
ray  Colleagues.  In  matters  of  this  kind  it 
is  highly  improper  to  act  with  precipitation, 
or  to  be  influenced  by  any  motive  which 
can  have  the  appearance  of  heat.  We 
have,  therefore,  deliberated  dxspasaionatdy, 
calmly,  and  carefully ;  and  I  am  now  about 
to  announce  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's 
confidential  advisers.  Sir,  there  are  three 
courses  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  pos. 
sible  in  the  present  state  of  this  afiair.  Any 
course  to  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  must  at  once  be  firm,  simple, 
and  intelligible,  and  within  these  limits 
there  have  appeared  to  us,  upon  refleetion, 
to  be  three  courses  open  to  us.  Shice  the 
House  has  at  different  times  and  by  differ- 
ent votes  affirmed  that  the  hours  of  laboar 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  and  have  ako 
affirmed  that  they  shall  not  be  limited  to 
ten — so,  it  would  appear  that  betweea 
these  two  points  there  is  some  third  point 
at  which  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a 
compromise.  Now,  for  the  sake  of  breritj 
in  arguing  the  matter*  I  will  assume  that 
the  period  of  eleven  hours  is  this  possiUe 
point.  Then  there  is  another  course  which 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  adopt ;  namely,  to 
ask  of  the  House  permission  to  remove 
from  the  Order  Book  this  Order  of  the 
Day,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  under  thesi 
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circumsUnoes  of  not  proposing  any  altera* 
tion  in  the  existing  law.  There  is  also  a 
third  course  open  for  us  to  pursue,  and 
that  is  to  ask  the  House  to  rescind  this 
Order  of  the  Day,  in  the  anticipation  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Government  asking 
leave  to  introduce  a  new  Bill,  comprising 
tuch  points  of  regulation  as  have  already 
received  the  assent  of  the  House,  or  as 
seem  likelv  to  meet  with  its  future  appro- 
bation. Now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  will  advert  to  each  of  these  three 

Sropositions.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it 
esirable  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  facts  which  have  occurred 
with  reference  to  this  suhject  since  the 
present  Government  became  the  responsible 
servants  of  the  Crown ;  and  I  will  remind 
the  House  that  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  of  1842  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  pub- 
lished a  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  had  ascertained  from  Ministers,  on  en« 
quiry,  what  were  their  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  a  limitation  in  the  hours  of  labour 
carried  on  by  young  persons  in  factories, 
and  that  these  intentions  were  not  to  de- 
part from  the  then  and  now  existing  regu- 
lation imposing  twelve  hours'  restriction. 
This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
ParUament  in  the  year  1842.  But  on  the 
7th  of  February  in  that  year,  my  hon. 
Friend  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  ask^  me  what 
were  the  intentions  of  Government  on  the 
subject  of  regulating  labour  in  factories, 
and  I  will  ask  the  House  to  permit  me  to 
read  my  answer.    It  was  in  these  terms : — 

^  As  to  the  second  question  which  his  hoo. 
Friend  had  put  to  htm,  whether  the  Govern* 
ment  intended  to  bring  in  any  measure  for 
the  regulation  of  labour  in  factories,  he  had  to 
state  in  reply  that  he  had  found  a  Bill  in  his 
office  which  had  been  prepared,  he  belie?ed,  by 
the  hoo.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Fox  Made),  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  that  had  sat  on  the  subject ;  and 
be  proposed  to  bring  to  that  Bill  with  some 
alterations*  He  might,  however,  mention,  that 
those  alterations  would  materially  afiect  the 
rsgulation  of  infant  labour  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  thirteen,  as  at  present  by  law  defined ; 
and  it  was  also  proposed  to  make  some  altera- 
tions as  to  the  regulation  of  the  labour  of  what 
were  called  young  persons— that  was,  persons 
between  the  a^es  of  thirteen  and  eighteen; 
bttt  il  was  not  his  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
Qoverament  to  propose  any  such  regulation  as 
in  seme  quarters  had  been  strongly  reoom- 
aendedi  u  to  the  limitation  of  the  time  of  1»- 
bonr  in  factories  of  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  thurteen  and  eighteen,  as  some  persons 
hoped,  to  ten  hours  a-day.'^-i-Iiafifari. 


I  beg  the  House  to  observe  that  in  the 
first  Session  of  the  present  Parliament,  and 
on  nearly  the  first  day  of  that  Session,  I 
gave  the  answer  upon  the  subject  of  factory 
legislation  which  I  have  read  to  the  House, 
But,  in  addition  to  the  question  put  to  me 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  my  noble  Friend^ 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  asked  me, 
'*  Whether  the  regulations  he  proposed 
with  respect  to  employment  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  nine  and  thirteen 
were  those  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  1840;  and  whether 
I  proposed  any  diminution  in  the  number 
of  working  hours  in  regard  to  young  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and 
eighteen  ?"  In  answer  to  this,  I  declined 
going  into  the  question,  but  I  told  my 
noble  Friend,  "  "Hiat  no  limitation  in  the 
hours  of  labour  of  young  persons  was  con- 
tained in  the  BilL"  Sir,  I  have  read  these 
extracts,  not  for  the  vain  and  improper 
purpose  of  taunting  any  persons  who  may 
have  seen  cause  for  a  change  in  their  opin- 
ions with  respect  to  this  matter,  but  I  have 
read  them  to  the  House  to  show,  that  as 
in  1833  and  1839,  so  in  1842,  I,  for  my- 
self individually,  have  firmly  adhered  to 
the  opinion  that  any  limitation  of  labour 
beyond  that  of  twelve  hours  was  inexpe- 
dient ;  and  on  the  part  of  my  Colleagues, 
with  their  full  sanction  and  authority,  when 
the  question  was  raised  last  year,  I  stated 
that  the  united  Cabinet  had  also  come  to 
a  similar  determination.  It  would  be 
needless  to  pursue  the  matter  further  into 
detail  than  to  state  that  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  I  thoueht  it  my  duty  to  lay 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Factonr  Bill 
containing  clauses  in  which  the  limitation 
of  twelve  hours  was  maintained;  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  three  possible  courses  which  are  open 
for  us  to  pursue  regarding  it.  And  first, 
as  to  that  of  compromise— or  the  substi- 
tution, in  lieu  of  twelve  hours  as  we  pro- 
posed, or  of  ten  hours  as  the  noble  Lord 
has  proposed,  a  limitation  to  eleven  hours  of 
labour.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  I  do  not  quite  go  the  length  of 
a  high  authority,  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  re- 
corded his  opinion,  that  "  Government  after 
all  is  an  affair  of  compromise,"  but  I  do  say 
that  on  many  occasions,  the  expression  of 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  this  popular  assem- 
bly forms  a  ground  upon  which  compromise 
is  not  only  justifiable,  but  often  expedient. 
But,  Sir,  to  render  compromise  either  justi- 

Ifiable  or  expedient,  there  are  two  points 
indispensable.    In  the  first  place,  the  point 
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to  be  conceded  must  be  deemed  safe  by 
tbose  wbo  make  the  concession  ;  and,  in 
tbe  second  place,  the  settlement  effected  by 
the  compromise  must  hold  out  a  fair  pro- 
spect of  being  a  lasting  one.  Now,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  and  heartfelt  respect  for 
the  great  body  of  Gentlemen  by  whom 
Government  have  been  generally  supported, 
and  amongst  whose  ranks  I  am  proud  to  find 
myself,  that,  looking  at  this  question  coolly 
and  dispassionately,  I  am  bound  to  state 
upon  the  part  of  the  Cabinet,  that  the 
compromise  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
appears  to  us  not  to  hold  out  any  prospect 
of  utility  or  to  be  of  itself  expedient.  1  do 
not  wish  to  argue  this  matter  unnecessarily, 
but  still,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  myself 
and  my  Colleagues,  I  must  touch  on  some 
of  the  prominent  topics.  I  hold,  in  the 
first  place,  that  this  compromise  would  be 
most  injurious  to  the  master  manufacturers. 
A  diminution  from  twelve  to  eleven  hours 
of  labour  sounds  at  first  like  a  small  dimi- 
nution, and  a  trifling  matter ;  but  I  beg  the 
House  to  consider,  that  when  it  is  applied 
so  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  machinery,  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  not  less  than 
three  or  four  weeks  in  the  year.  Now, 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  most  important  na- 
ture^ and  since  I  last  addressed  the  House 
with  reference  to  it  I  have  received  the 
most  .circumstantial  information  from  the 
highest  authorities,  in  the  woollen  as  well 
as  the  cotton  districts,  and  I  am  assured 
positively,  particularly  from  the  cotton 
districts,  where  the  machinery  in  use  is 
most  complex  and  expensive,  that  such 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  as 
would  be  effected  by  an  eleven  hours*  com- 
promise, would,  when  trade  is  brisk,  when 
the  demand  is  steady,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity is  beginning  to  show  itself  of  afford- 
ing to  the  master  manufacturers  a  chance 
of  retrieving  their  past  losses  in  adverse 
times  when  the  demand  was  not  brisk,  and 
when  they,  in  order  to  keep  their  work- 
people together,  worked  their  mills  at  a 
loss — I  say  that  I  am  assured  that  such  a 
diminution  of  hours  of  labour  at  such  a 
time,  would  touch  not  only  the  profits  of 
the  factory,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  my 
informants,  it  would  endanger  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  employment  of  machi- 
nery. I  say,  that  such  a  diminution  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  be  highly 
injurious  to  master  manufacturers,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
State.  But,  bound  up  as  is  the  prosperity 
of  Uie  one  with  that  of  tbe.Dther,  I  cannot 


separate  it  from  the  well-being  and  oon- 
fort  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  in  ray 
judgment,  the  diminution  of  one  hour  of 
adult  labour  would  end  in  a  mtxX  bitter 
disappointment  to  them.    I  am  quite  satb- 
fied-^though  it  would  be  tedious   to  re- 
peat  the  whole  argument,  and  this  is  not 
the  fitting  occasion  to  do  so— I  am  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of 
time  and  labour,  must  be  the  immediate 
and  corresponding    reduction    of    wages; 
and  unless  the  master  manufacturers  are 
to  submit  to  an  extinction  of  profita*  the 
diminution    of  profit  must    be  added    to 
the  direct  diminution  of  wages,  the  reduc- 
tion of  which,  notwithstanding  the  asser* 
tions  of  the  hon.  Member  for  XJskeard, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  fairly  estimated  at  less 
than  from  15  to  20  per  cent     If  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
hours  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  mas- 
ters, that  it  would  also  end  in  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  the  workmen,  then  I  ask  the 
House  whether  it  be  possible  that  a  mea- 
sure which  will  produce  two  such  effects 
can  fail  of  being  other  than  most  dangerous 
to  the  country.  My  own  opinion  is,  and  it  is 
also  the  opinion  of  my  Colleagues,  that  any 
measure  which  would  produce  eflfects  like 
these  cannot  fail  of  being  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.     In  the  first  place,  I  am  quite  sa- 
tisfied that  the  workmen  are  at  present  la- 
bouring under  some  delusion  on  this  point, 
and  that  they  do  not  anticipate  such  a 
reduction  of  wages  as  I  believe  would  be 
inevitable  were  the  Measure  adopted.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  disappointment? 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  stand  out  most 
resolutely  against  such  a  reduction  of  wages 
as  unnecessary  and  unjust.     We  hear  at 
this  moment — unless  1   am  much  misin- 
formed—that with  twelve  hours  of  labour, 
with  a  high  rate  of  wages,  with  an  im- 
proved state  of  trade,   the  workmen  are 
in  many  places  dissatisfied  with  their  earn- 
ings.   And  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  if  we 
came   to  force  a  legislative  reduction  of 
wages,  the  effect  would  be  a  very  general 
strike  throughout  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts— which,  in  combination  with  other 
strikes  with  which  we  are  now  threatened, 
would  lead  to  the  most  fatal  and  danger* 
ous  confusion.     I  must  say « and  I  hope 
that  nothing  that  falls  from  me  may  be 
construed  in  the  nature  of  an  invidious 
taunt,  because  I  should  ill   discharge  my 
duty,  and  ill  testify  to  the  House  the  feel- 
ings by  which  I  am  actuated,  did  anything 
of  the  sort  escape  me— but  I  must  iaj« 
dangerous  ai  I  conceive  tbe  Mimure  iQ 
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ifcadf  to  be,  tbat  same  arguments  by  wbich 
the  proposed  change  has  been  supported  are 
more  dangerous  still.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  urged  these  arsu- 
ments,  but  I  heard  it  contended  on  Friday 
night  that  a  large  diminution  of  wages 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  working 
classes.  It  was  said.  Sir,  that  there  were 
moral  wages  more  important  than  even 
money  wage»— that  high  wages  led  to  im- 
moraHty  and  to  improper  conduct,  and  that 
even  if  wages  were  greatly  reduced,  starva- 
tion was  not  possible  in  this  country.  These 
I  conceive  to  be  most  dangerous  arguments. 
I  believe  that  a  laree  reduction — a  forced 
legislative  reduction  2n  the  price  of  the  only 
commodity  which  the  operative  possesses — 
namely  his  labour — a  reduction,  too,  which 
I  believe  to  be  unjust^ would  be  at- 
tended by  a  great  deterioration  in  the 
workman's  moral  character;  and  that,  so 
far  from  improving  his  conduct,  it  would 
drive  him  to  despair  and  involve  him 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  of  which 
he  would  otherwise  never  dream.  And 
it  is  no  consolation  either  to  the  Le- 
gislature  or  to  the  unhappy  individual 
smarting  under  a  legislative  loss  in  the 
value  of  the  only  commodity  to  which  he 
has  an  undoubted  right  (and  surely  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  the  free  exercise  of 
that  commodity  in  any  way  he  pleases) ;  it  is 
no  consolation  to  tdl  him  toat  we  will 
repay  him  in  the  moral  advant^es  of  his 
condition  for  the  reduction  of  ms  wages, 
and  that  there  is  a  poor  law  in  this  country 
which  prevents  the  possibility  of  his  starv- 
ing. I  pass  on  to  another  argument, 
hardly  less  terrifying  and  alarming  —  I 
allude  to  the  argument,  that  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  new  social  state ;  that  we  should 
therefore  depart  from  the  fixed  principles 
which  have  hitherto  guided  the  wisest  men 
of  this  and  every  other  country,  and 
meet  our  allied  new  social  condition  by 
new  principles  and  new  schemes  of  legis- 
lation. Hitherto  interference  with  the 
free  market  for  labour  has  been  consi- 
dered dangerous,  and  only  to  be  justified 
by  some  very  strong  reasons  in  certain 
cases  of  exception.  That  rule  is  now  to 
be  inverted ;  it  is  proposed  to  make  legis- 
lative interference  the  general  rule,  and  to 
adcnowledge  nolimit — ^not even  the  necessity 
of  the  case— but  only  the  possibility  of 
interfering.  If  that  doctrine  is  to  prevail, 
it  will  be  much  better  for  the  House  not 
to  deal  with  the  complicated  question  of 
the  aaxioium  (tf  labouTi  but  to  establish  at 


once  the  minimum  of  wages.  Sir,  a  more 
dangerous  course  was  never  suggested  for  the 
adoption  of  a  legislative  assembly.  I  must 
say  I  have  seen  within  the  last  eight-and- 
forty  hours  the  use  of  a  very  apt  ex- 
pression Upon  the  subject,  an  expression 
to  which  I  am  disposed  to  give  my  con- 
sent. I  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  this  is  the  commence- 
ment of  a  *'  Jack  Cade"  system  of  legis- 
lation. Sir,  I  must  just  notice  one  other 
argument,  which  I  must  say  fills  me  with 
alarm,  and  that  is  the  argument,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  take  this  step  with  the 
view  of  checking  intense  competition.  Now, 
competition  in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  the  great  regulator  of  produce  and  price, 
if  coincident  with  profits,  promotes  the 
interest  of  the  community.  But  I  contend 
that  this  legislation,  so  far  from  tending  to 
diminish  competition,  must  have  the  di- 
rectly opposite  efiTect.  If  the  demand  in 
the  market  be  the  same,  and  the  work  to 
be  done  be  the  same,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  your  diminishing  the  power  of  executing 
it,  will  be  that  fresh  factories  must  be 
built  and  fresh  capital  must  be  needlessly 
sunk  in  machinery.  The  sinking  of  capital 
is  itself  no  small  evil,  but  if  you  prevent 
the  running  of  machinery  for  twelve  hours, 
the  effect  will  be  the  shifting  of  the  bur- 
then to  the  working  classes;  fresh  machi- 
nery will  be  built;  needless  outlays  will 
be  incurred;  there  will  be  a  fresh  de- 
mand for  the  labour  of  young  persons 
and  children ;  population  will  oe  stimu- 
lated, profits  will  ultimately  fall,  and  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  will  be 
permanently  and  hopelesdy  injured.  Ac- 
cording to  my  views,  I  would  say  that 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  ever  can  be  con. 
dudve  to  human  happiness  to  impose 
limits  upon  human  industry.  I  think 
that  it  never  can  be  conducive  to  the  inter, 
est  of  the  State  to  reduce  the  profits  upon 
capital — to  restrict  industry  at  home — to  give 
premiums  upon  competition  abroad— and  to 
impose  penidties  upon  the  employment  of 
machinery,  and  even  on  the  employment  of 
British  capital  in  manufactures,  and  yet  I 
think  that  these  results  would  follow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of  my 
noble  Friend.  I  have  now  dealt  with  the 
first  part  of  the  subject— I  hope  not  at 
too  great  len^h.  I  have  stated  the  rea. 
sons  which  induce  me  to  think—that 
a  compromise  even  to  the  limited  ex- 
tent of  eleven  hours,  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  State,  and  inadmissible  in  policy, 
I  will  now  glance  at  the  smod  hnnch  of 
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the  subject  of  a  compnamae,  narndT,  would 
there  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  its  per. 
maneut  continuance.  And  here  I  must  be 
permitted  to  pay  a  well-merited  compli- 
ment to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire.  He  has,  in  the  most  disin- 
terested and  honourable  manner  on  all 
former  occasions^  adhered  to  the  |iro9ecu- 
tion  of  this  object,  which  he  believes  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  well-being  and  hap- 
piness of  the  working  classes.  He  has  ex- 
cluded himself  from  power — ^^wer,  which 
is  an  object  of  such  fair  ambition  to  men 
born  in  the  station  and  endowed  with  the 
talents  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  has  made 
great  sacrifices  to  accomplish  that  which  he 
thinks  right — ^he  has  sacrificed  that  which  is 
far  more  painful  than  the  surrender  of  mere 
ambition — ^he  has  placed  himself>  I  will  not 
say  in  hostile  collision  with,  but  in  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition  to,  those  political  Friends 
whom  he  respects  and  esteems.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  mv  noble  Friend,  so 
earnest  and  indefatigable  a  champion  of 
any  cause  which  he  ^opts,  has  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  in  speaking  and  in  writing, 
declared  two  years  ago  as  well  as  two 
motiths  ago,  and  on  Friday  last,  that  he 
will  never  rest  from  his  labours  until  he 
has  obtained  a  ten  hours  Bill.  Would,  then, 
a  compromise  of  an  eleven  hours  Bill  be  a 
satisfactory  one  ?  Would  even  a  compromise 
of  a  ten  hours  Bill  be  satisfactory  ?  I  am 
satisfied  the  matter  would  not  stop  there. 
Has  not  the  House  had  the  advantage  of 
a  direct  warning  from  the  hon.  Gentleman 
next  in  authoritv  to  the  noble  Lord  upon 
the  subject,  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Flelden)  that  if  a  ten  hours  Bill  were 
to  be  carried  to-morrow,  it  would  be  un- 
satisfactorv,  and  that  nothing  but  an  eight 
hours  BUI  will  satisfy  the  working  classes. 
But  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  more  important 
dedaration  still.  These  are  the  expres- 
sions not  of  the  advocatest  but  of  the 
principals  in  a  eause;  here  is  a  decla- 
ration adopted  no  later  than  yesterday,  by  a 
meeting  ot  ddepUes  from  the  cotton  spin- 
ners and  other  mctory  workers  in  Manche»* 
ter^  and  they  state:— 

**  TlMt  Mtwithstaading  the  defeat  of  Lord 
Asbl«y  «poii  the  tea  kouis  BiU»  a  defeat 
brought  ahoQt  by  the  ofl&eial  infloenoe  of  Go* 
verDmem,  we  are  resdvf  d  never  to  relax  our 
exertions  ontit  a  ten  hours  Bill  is  carried 
throBffh  Parliament,  and  that  we  will  avail 
ouTserves  of  every  advantage  which  the  Con- 
stitution affords  ns  to  bring  about  such  a  li- 
mitation of  the  labour  of  efaildreft  and  yoanc 
ilafaeloffies.'' 


Now  Sir,  I  say,  that  as  between  an  derea 
hours  Bill  and  a  ten  hours  Bill^  were  I  to 
think  of  a  compromise,  I  would  aay,  con. 
sidering  all  drcumstances,  that  it  would  be 
most  wise  on  the  part  of  Govemment— on 
the  part  of  this  House,  with  a  view  of  ar- 
rivinc  at  some  durable  settlement — that  it 
would  be  most  politic,  most  expedient,  to     I 

f»  the  length  of  a  ten  hours  Bill  at  once.  I 
therefore  discard  any  thought  of  compro-  ' 
mise  on  the  part  of  Government  from  mj 
consideration.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
second  course  open  to  us  to  adopt,  namdj, 
to  ask  permission  of  the  House  to  discharge 
this  Order  of  the  Dav,  with  the  view  of 
allowing  the  existing  law  to  remain  in  full 
force,  and  unaltered  in  any  respecC  Sir, 
that  would  be  a*  possible  course-^it  would 
be,  as  compared  with  a  compromise,  in  my 
opinion,  a  preferable  course ;  but  atiil,  in 
the  Bill  already-  in  Committee  aevenl 
most  important  amendments  of  the  present 
law  have  recdved  the  sanction  m  the 
House,  particularly  one,  which  respects  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  at  chil- 
dren^that  portion  of  the  working  classes 
which  forms  an  exception  to  the  geneial 
prindple,  and  is  most  entitled  to  the  caie  of 
the  Legislature.  With  respect,  then,  to 
children,  a  great  change  has  bv  oommon 
consent  been  made.  The  duration  of  their 
labour,  as  fixed  by  law  is  now  eight  houiv, 
the  Committee  have  passed  a  Clause  limit- 
ing it  to  six  and  a  half  hours,  uid  have  dso 
come,  with  a  view  to  education— and  I 
will  not  despair  of  the  educatbn  of  the 
manufacturing  districts— to  a  resolutioa 
imposing  the  very  important  regulatioD, 
that  children  shall  not  work  both  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
I  am,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  throw 
away  the  advant^s  of  the  new  r^ 
lation,  sanctioned  by  the  Committee,  and 
of  those  other  arrangements  contdned 
in  the  present  Bill,  to  which  I  antidpate 
the  assent  of  the  House.  I  am  now,  there- 
fore, brought  to  that  third  course  which  I 
stated  was  a  posnble  one  for  the  Cabinet  to 
adopt,  namely,  the  posdbility  of  the  Go- 
vemment withdrawing  the  present  Bill  and 
asking  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bffl,  not 
repeaiioff  the  existing  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  re-enacting  them ;  but  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amending  the  present  law— 
introducing  into  it  such  improvements  and 
modifications  as  have  either  alr^dy  r^ 
cdved  the  sanction  of  the  House,  or  ai« 
still  likely  to  meet  with  its  approbation. 
That  course  we  have  determined  to  fol« 
bw.     I  am  bound  b  fkimess  to  t^  die 
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Houae,  that  as  we  have  resulted,  so  will 
-we  ccmtioue  to  resist  any  departure  from 
the  limit  of  the  twelve  hours  restriction. 
It  is  right  that   I  should   at  once  state 
this    distinctly,      lliis    dedaration    may 
perhaps  not  appear  consistent  with  that 
reapect  which  I  moat  unfeignedly  feel>  and 
which  I  have  stated  that  my  Cdleagues  as 
unfeignedly  feel,  for  the  decision  of  this 
House;  hut  if  we  could  helieve  that  we 
have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  this  House 
— that  it  was  possible  to  form  a  Govern- 
mcBt  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  a  Ten 
Hourtf*  BiU— that  principle  decided  upon  by 
80  small  a  majority ;  if  we  believed  that  all 
this  was  Ae  case,  then  our  course  would 
be  very  di&rent  from  that  which  we  at 
present  conceive  it  right  to  follow.    But 
aa  the  matter  now  stands-^as  the  House 
has  as  yet  given  us  no  such  intimation  as  I 
have  lunted  at-— wa  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty  not  to  act  hastily,  but  deliberately  to 
pursue  the  course  which  I  have  indicated 
aa  thai  which  we  are  desirous,  and  think  it 
most  expedient  and  advantageous  to  adopt 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  to  state 
anything  which  my  Colleaffues  wish  me  to 
dedare  to  the  House.  At  au  events,  I  hope 
that  the  House  will  acknowledge  that  I 
have  concealed  nothing.    I  hope,  too,  that 
I  have  said  nothing  that  is  inconsbtent 
with  the  profound  respect  which  I  enter- 
tain towards  a  majority  of  this  House,  on 
whatever  side  that  majority  may  be  found. 
If  the  House  will  permit  me  to  conclude 
with  a  Motion,  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  move 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resolvine 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  Factories  BiU 
be  read  for  the  purpose  of  being  discharged. 
If,  however,  any  non.  Gentleman  should 
think  that  I  am  taking  the  House  by  sur- 
prise— ^if  anv  hon.  Gentleman  should  feel 
that  impression^  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
ask  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  postponed 
to  Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
H(hise  time  to  consider  what  course  it  may 
he  advisable  to  pursue.    I  move  that  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  Factories  Bill 
be  now  reada 

Lord  AthUjf;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  rea- 
sonable oouiae  for  the  House  to  take,  will 
be  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  namdy,  to  allow  the 
House  until  Friday  next  to  cmisider  its  de- 
tarmiaatioR*  I,  for  one,  have  certainly 
hcen  taken  by  surprise,  and  althouf^ 
any  own  zesolutioa  aa  to  the  eventiMd 
ioune  which  I  aball  punme  haa  been  io  no 


way  shaken,  yet  I  own  that  I  am  at  pre. 
sent  undecided  as  to  the  course,  with  regard 
to  this  Motion,  which  it  will  be  best  for 
the  House,  and  most  prudent  for  myself, 
to  adopt.  It  is.  Sir,  totally  unnecessary 
for  me  to  follow  my  right  hon.  Friend 
through  the  whole  of  his  able  statement. 
The  question  has  already  been  fbUy  dis- 
cussed. Everybody  has  made  up  his  mind 
on  it,  and  not  only  has  the  discussion  been 
ample,  but,  let  me  emphatically  remark^ 
the  whole  matter  has  been  most  solemnly 
decided.  This  great  assembly,  in  their 
successive  divisions,  has  affirme4  the  prin* 
ciple  that  twelve  hours'  labour  is  not  to  be 
endured ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  opinion 
we  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  next  Friday* 
I  do  make  to  the  House  a  solemn  appeal  to 
stand  by  its  decision,  and  to  uphold  its  ra^* 
corded  verdict.  Upon  that  verdict,  upon 
that  decision,  I  take  my  stand,  convinced,, 
as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  nor  for  any  other  person  to  deal  with 
the  subject  by  further  argument  I  must» 
however,  before  I  sit  down,  express  my  rei* 
gret  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  So* 
cretary  of  Statei  should  have  introduced 
into  this  discussion  observations  of  a  cha- 
racter which  were  carefully  excluded  from 
the  previous  debates  upon  this  subject.  I 
deplore  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  thousbt  it  necessary  to  go  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  describe  the  present 
Motion  as  **  the  beginning  a  course  of  Jack 
Cade  legislation."  However,  Sir,  I  am 
not  ashamed  of,  nor  will  I  repudiate  the 
title.  Let  me  ask  the  House  what  was  it 
gave  birth  to  Jack  Cade  ?  Was  it  not  that 
the  people  were  writhing  under  oppres- 
sions which  thev  were  not  able  to  bear }  It 
was  because  the  Government  refused  to 
redress  their  grievances  that  the  peonle 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands :  ana  I 
tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  those  with 
whom  he  acts  that,  if  they  take  not  better 
care,  this  will  be  the  effect  again ;  and  that, 
when  they  designate  the  people  they  op- 
press as  rebels,  with  a  Jack  Cade  for  their 
leader,  they  are  only,  in  my  opinion,  adding 
insult  to  injustice.  As,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  he  will  post* 
pone  the  further  oonsideratkm  of  the  ques- 
tion nntfl  Friday,  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  any  further  at  present*  I  have  only 
to  repeat,  what  I  said  at  first,  that  this 
question  hw  been  most  solemnly  decided : 
on  the  decision  of  the  House,  three  times 
recorded,  I  take  my  stand;  and,  as  I  dudl 
never  depart  from  the  eouiie  I  have 
adopted,  so  I  trust  none  of  tfaoea  wlio  vpi«A 
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with  me  will  be  found  to  depert  from  their 
aolemn  and  recorded  opinions. 

Viacoant  Howick  thought  that  the 
House  could  not  with  fairness  and  pro- 
priety decide  upon  the  question  at  that 
time.  But  what  was  the  course  the  Go- 
▼emment  was  now  proposing  to  adopt  ^ 
They  were  told  by  the  Government  that 
they  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
They  would  neither  adopt  a  ten  nor  eleven 
hours'  Bill,  notwithstanding  their  own  in- 
spectors had  told  them  that  twelve  hours' 
labour  was  more  than  ought  to  be  borne. 
The  evidence  of  the  highest  medical  au- 
thorities went  to  the  same  effect,  and  yet 
the  Government  told  them  they  would 
allow  no  reduction.  What  did  the  Go- 
vernment intend  to  do?  They  had  been 
defeated  on  this  Clause,  and  how  did  they 
propose  to  take  the  decision  ?  Why,  they 
took  the  extraordinary  course  of  saying  to 
the  House,  if  you  choose  to  regulate  la- 
bour to  a  greater  extent  than  we  approve 
of,  then  you  shall  not  regulate  it  at  all. 
That  was  what  the  Government  presumed 
to  say  to  the  House.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, let  it  be  recollected  there  was  no 
check  at  all  on  the  labour  of  women.  The 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government 
had  reported  that  a  check  was  absolutely 
necessary — that  women,  who  were  not,  in 
fact,  their  own  master,  required  and  should 
have  the  same  protection  as  children. 
Well,  the  Government  said  they  would 
regulate  this  labour  by  confining  it  within 
the  limit  of  twelve  hours— the  House  said 
they  would  confine  it  to  ten  hours — and 
then  the  Government  said  to  these  fe- 
males, and  to  the  House,  you  shall  have  no 
limitation  nor  regulation  at  all.  He  now 
suggested  to  his  noble  Friend^  that  the 
course  he  should  take  on  Friday  night 
should  be  to  resist  the  discharge  of  the 
order.  If  he  allowed  the  Bill,  which  had 
now  made  such  progress,  to  be  withdrawn, 
what  would  be  the  effect?  The  Govern- 
ment  would  introduce  a  new  Bill  still 
more  objectionable  in  the  shape  than  the 
one  now  before  the  House— the  noble 
Lord  would  have  to  repropose  his  Clause, 
and  if  it  were  canied  again,  the  Govern, 
ment  would  drop  the  Bill.  If  the  noble 
Lord  meant  to  persevere,  let  him  persevere 
on  Friday  next — if  he  is  to  have  difiiculties 
to  encounter,  rather  let  him  meet  them  in 
the  first  instance  than  in  the  last.  Let 
them  go  on  with  a  measure  in  the  shape 
in  which  their  legislation  might  have  9QR>e 
ffiiot,  rather  than  poitpooa  our  effort! 


until  the  lapse  of  time  brought  theai  to 
the  close  of  the  Session  witbont  any  reioU. 
and  if  they  were  to  carry  oat  their  hos- 
tility against  the  Government,  let  them 
act  now  rather  than  when  the  origiaal 
proposers  might  be  anxiooa  to  abandoa 
their  measure.     He  put  this  for  hb  noble 
Friend's  consideration,  and  at  all  eveoti, 
when  the  motion  was  made  to  discharge 
tha  order  for  further  considering  the  Bill, 
he,  if  he  stood  alone,  would  aay  "  no  **  to 
it.     Before  he  sat  down  he  must  say  that 
the  right  hoD.  Gentleman  bad,  from  inad- 
vertency or  some  other  cause,  misquoted 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  argomeots 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  as  well  as  those  which  he  (Vtscoaot 
Howick)  had  used,  that  he  could  not,  evea 
with  the  certainty  of  future   diacussion, 
allow  it  to   pass  unnoticed.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  obviously  alluding  u> 
what  he  had  said,  remarked  that  the  sop- 
porters  of  the  Amendment  were  actuated 
in  their  proceeding  by  a  sense  of  the  io- 
tense  competition  that  prevailed.    Tfatt 
was  not  his  argument.     He  did  maintain, 
it  was  true,  that  intense  competitbn  iras 
at  the  bottom  of  the  evil,  in  consequence 
of  the  field  of  employment  being  too  much 
restricted.     He  urged  that  they  could  not 
get  rid  of  the  evil,  or  go  to  the  bottom  of 
it,  unless  they  were  resolved  to  give  a 
wider  scope  to  that  capital  and   labour 
which   were  now  hedged    in;    but,   be 
added,  though  they  could  not  remove, 
they  might  palliate  it.   He  further  pointed 
out  that  the  intense  competition  acted  in 
this  manner :  it  gave  the  power  to  one  or 
two  individuals  to  adopt  and  enforce  a 
system  of  conducting  great  branches  of 
manufacture  in  a  manner  to  which  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  employers  were 
strongly  opposed,  but  that  such  practices, 
once  introduced,  gave  so  great  advantage* 
over  competitors,  that  all,  or  nearly  all> 
were  compelled  to  adopt  them.     He  said 
this,  at  least,  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Legislature,  to  restrict  modes  of  carryiDg 
on  labour  which  the  parties  engaged  in  aie 
themselves  disposed  to  object  to.    He  ex- 
pressed his  belief,  with  reference  totbii 
system  of  twelve  hours'  labour  for  womea 
and  children,  it  was  one  to  which  the  ma- 
jority of  those  obliged  to  submit  to  it  wen 
strongly  opposed.    He  believed  it  wai 
their  wish,  knowing  that  some  effect  oa 
their  wages  must  be  produced   by  the 
change,  though  not  to  the  extent  stated 
by  the  rifbt  hon.  OqiiUmbmii  tbtt  (heir 
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^ives  and  chfldren  should  be  protected 
from  an  amoaDt  of  toil  which  the  Gorern- 
ment  Inspectori,  Medical  OEBcers,  re- 
ported 10  the  paper  laid  on  the  Table,  was 
more  than  they  should  be  required  to  per- 
form. Id  the  same  manner,  he  asked  those 
who  listened  to  the  very  able  speech  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  Member  for 
Ltskeard,  whether  his  argument  had  not 
been  perverted?  Hti  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  stated  which  he  (Lord  Ho  wick) 
believed  to  be  perfectly  true,  that  they  had 
left  these  parties  too  long  to  themselves. 
He  was  not  going  to  debate  that  point 
now;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
evidently  of  the  same  opinion,  because 
when  he  talked  of  this  as  a  question  of 
principle,  he  (Lord  Howick)  asked  in 
what  respect?  It  was  no  question  of 
pnociple  between  the  Government  and 
those  who  supported  the  Amendment. 
One  proposed  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
labour  as  much  as  the  other.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  benefit  industry  to 
limit  the  field  of  employment.  He  wanted 
to  know,  did  not  the  Bill  do  this  as  much 
as  the  Amendment  ?  Women  were  now 
frequently  worked  fifteen  hours.  [No.] 
Yes;  it  was  so  when  trade  was  brisk,  and 
there  was  a  great  pressure.  [Mr.  Ferrand: 
they  are  frequently  worked  eighteen 
hours.]  Well,  at  all  events,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  the  num« 
her  of  hours  to  twelve.  He,  therefore, 
**  placed  a  limit  to  human  industry." 
He  admitted  the  limitation  should  be 
kept  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  he  thought  the  result  of  inquiry 
had  demonstrated  that  they  could  not  trust 
so  implicitly  as  some  imagined  to  men,  act- 
ing for  their  own  interest,  in  devising  what 
was  best  for  themselves  and  the  commu- 
nity. That  this  was  so,  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  by  the  neglect  of  draining,  and  by 
the  total  absence  of  all  proper  sanatory 
and  police  regulations.  The  principle  of 
interference  with  private  property  was  one 
acted  on  every  day,  when  any  new  public 
work  was  determined  on.  In  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible 
to  dispense  with  public  regulation. 

Mr.  Brotkertan  felt  great  regret  at  the 
announcement  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Government.  He  had  hoped  that, 
seeing  what  the  feeling  of  the  House  was, 
they  would  have  proposed  the  medium  of 
eleven  hours;  and  such  a  proposal  would, 


under  the  circumstances,  have  met  with 
cordial  acquiescence.  It  was  very  easy  to 
say,  that  eleven  hours  would  not  satisfy 
popular  demand,  inasmuch  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  declared  that  he 
thought  eight  hours  would  be  work 
enough  ;  but  the  truth  was,  if  the  change 
were  now  made  in  a  proper  spirit,  agita- 
tion might  continue,  but  no  feeling  in  ffr. 
vour  of  it  could  be  excited.  He  could  not 
find  fault  with  Government  for  expressing 
a  strong  desire  to  uphold  our  manufac- 
tures ;  but  their  apprehensions  were  wholly 
unfounded.  We  could  all  recollect  when 
mills  worked  night  and  day  with  water 
power.  That  system  ceased,  yet  no  ruin 
ensued.  The  eleven  hours  was  the  time 
worked  in  silk  and  woollen  mills  already. 
Why  not  adopt  the  same  change  in  the 
cotton  mills  ? 

Captain  Rous  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  present  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
this  Bill.  He  had  risen  three  times  on  the 
last  night's  debate,  without  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  catch  the  Speaker^s 
eye,  when  he  intended  to  have  condemned 
the  policy  which  interfered  with  self-go- 
vernment ;  and  not  only  that,  but  also  the 
unwarrantable  interference  with  private 
establishments.  For  that  reason  he  did 
not  vote  on  the  first  debate ;  but  on  the 
last  occasion,  when  it  appeared  to  him 
it  was  a  sort  of  party  question — when  h6 
heard  that  Gentlemen,  who  voted  for  ten 
hours,  acted  in  the  spirit  of  party,  it  be« 
came  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  twelve 
hours,  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  lesser 
evil.  To  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
he  objected  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Whoever  had  drawn  up  this  Bill  must 
have  been  totally  ignorant  not  only  of  the 
feelings  of  the  master^manufacturers  and 
of  the  workmen,  but  of  the  system  which 
was  carried  on  in  their  districts.  One  of 
its  provisions  was,  that  persons  sixteen 
years  of  age  should  be  examined  by  a 
surgeon.  We  had  heard  to-night-of  Jack 
Cade,  but  he  believed  that  the  tax  col- 
lector who  had  been  destroyed  by  Wat 
Tyler,  for  taking  liberties  with  his  daogh* 
ter,  did  not  venture  to  assume  the  power 
which  this  Bill  attempted  to  assert.  It 
would  be  impouible  to  keep  op  our  hige 
establishments,  if  the  master  manufac- 
turers did  not,  instead  of  dissipating  their 
capital  in  idle  pursuits,  spend  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
all  such  cases  as  the  present,  he  plained 
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bimtelf  in  the  situaHpn  of  those  affected 
by  their  legislation.  Now  suppose  the 
House  of  Commons  ordered  him  to  give 
his  servants  eight  half-holidays  in  the 
week,  he  should  at  once  meet  such  a  de- 
mand by  saying,  "  Til  see  yon  somewhere 
else  first  r  If  a  servant  asked  him  for 
leave  of  absence  on  any  urgent  occasion, 
in  all  probability  he  should  eive  it ;  but  if 
the  House  of  dommons  said,  *'  You  shall 
do  so/'  he  should  do  the  very  contrary. 
He  supposed  the  master  manufacturers, 
who  were  high-minded  men,  felt  as  he 
should  with  regard  to  this  intermeddling 
by  others  in  business  that  did  not  concern 
them.  He  appealed  to  any  Gentleman 
who  had  travelled  in  other  countries,  whe- 
ther the  moment  Government  interfered 
in  private  concerns,  its  withering  hand  did 
not  paralyse  every  effort  to  attain  success, 
and  from  that  moment  prosperity  ceased. 
Let  them  look  at  such  countries  as  Sweden 
and  Prussia,  where  the  people  were  so 
well  educated  that  only  one  out  of  377 
oould  not  read  and  write,  and  where  even 
the  children  of  prisoners  were  sent  to 
school ;  and  yet  such  was  the  deteriorating 
effect  of  this  eternal  intermeddling,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Laing,  there  was  three 
times  the  amount  of  crime  there  to  be 
met  with  as  in  the  same  numbers  in 
this  country.  Governments  had  quite 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  their  own  busi- 
ness; and  if  our  present  love  of  espionage 
were  indulged,  in  three  years  this  land 
would  become  a  horrible  desert.  They 
must  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten 
to  eight,  and  no  one  could  say  where  a 
limit  was  to  be  placed,  if  this  spirit  of  le- 

Eislation  were  once  encouraged.  The  right 
on*  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
said,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  anv  Ad- 
ministration could  be  formed,  with  the 
noble  Lord  Ashley  at  its  head,  to  carry  a 
ten  hours*  Bill.  God  forbid  there  should. 
The  noble  Lord  would  make  an  excellent 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury — but  speedy 
must  be  the  downfall  of  this  country  if  he 
ruled  its  destinv.  What  was  the  usual 
course  of  their  debates  ?  The  noble  Lord 
gave  a  horrible  picture  of  the  working- 
clssses  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  His 
hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Ferrand) 
abused  the  manufacturers  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant language,  and  said  they  treated 
their  men  worse  than  dogs.  [Mr.  Ferrand: 
••  No,  no.'*]  He  was  not  very  particular 
about  the  words — but  that  was  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinion.     Well,  the  menu* 


facturers  very  properiy  rebutted  tUs  aeeo- 
satidn,  and  said  the  agricaltural  labooren 
were  treated  worse  than  dogs  again.  What 
was  the  effect  of  all  this,  bat  that  idiea 
the  poor  man  returned   home  after  btt 
twelve  hours' work,  and  took  up  the  news- 
paper to  find   a  little  comfort  before  he 
went  to  bed,  he  suddenly  discovered  he 
was  a  most  ill-used,  despicable  being? 
Such  a  dose  of  these  debates  could  not 
prove  a  very  good  soporific.     Was  it  not 
quite  enough  for  a  man  to  have  drawn  t 
blank  in  life,  without  having  bis  mind  em- 
bittered by  perpetual  railings  against  the 
atrocious  policv  of  those  who  ruled  orer 
him  t    He  had  spent  manv  years  of  his 
life  out  of  this  country,  and  whenever  be 
returned,  he  blessed  God  that  there  was  no 
country  in  which  the  poor  were  better 
looked  after  by  the  rich,  and  in  which  there 
was  such  a  fund  of  friendship,  hospitality, 
and   good   feeling  amongst  all   classes. 
There  was  no  country,  too,  in  which  the 
labourers  displayed  so  much  good  common 
sense  as  in  this ;  and  if  they  did  not,  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  and  othen 
would  have  long  since  driven  them  mad. 
Mr.  K  Smitn  felt  called  on  to  correct 
some  misrepresentations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  rather  than  postpone  his  vin- 
dication to  Friday.    Re  was  surprised  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  haid   not  oo 
Fridav  given  an  answer  to  the  speechei 
on  which  he  commented  to-night.     He 
was  still  more  surprised  at  his  adopting  a 
description  from  a  paper  conducted  with 
great  ability,  but  not  of  the  same  poVuks 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,   at  least 
since  his  accession  to  the  present  Adtoi- 
nistration.    He  neither  uttered  the  wordi 
attributed  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  the  night  when  he  spoke,  nor 
did  he  see  them  adopted  in  any  newspaper 
report  which  he  had  read.    The  right  boo. 
Gentleman  had  said,  that  he  contended 
that  the  Poor  Law  would  be  the  resoarce 
of  persons  turned  out  of  factories,  sod 
also  that  high  wages  were  productive  of 
immorality.     He  was  anxious  on  that  oo- 
casion,  as  he  hoped  he  always  was,  not  to 
detain  the  House  long,  and  to  get  quickl; 
over  what  he  had  to  say,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield — he  hardly  knew  /or 
what  reason-*who  asked  him  how  these 
persons  were  to  live  ?    To  that  he  an- 
swered immediately— off  hand — that  cer- 
tainly they  could  dot  starve.    But  he  «*> 
the  furthest  possible  from  intending  co  sij> 
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what  that  boD.  GentleniAn  now  reproMDted 
him  at  having  said,  ihat  tlie  Poor  Law  was 
to  be  ibeir  only  retource  against  not  being 
able  to  find  employment ;  but  he  contended 
that  that  law,  though  be  might  not  approve 
of  it  entirely,  did  serve  as  a  provision  for 
the  poor,  to  prevent  their  being  ground 
down  below  the  possibility  of  finding  the 
lowest  sustenance*    He  then  proceeded 
to  argue,  that  the  effect  of  a  restriction 
of   labour  would  be,  that  the  working 
classes  would  have  steady  wages,  and  in 
addition  to  thoie  wages,  some  leisure  to 
themselves ;  and  he  said,  that  he  thought 
it    better    they    should   have   moderate 
wages  with  some    portion    of   time    to 
themselves,  than  extreme  wages,  without 
any  time  for  reereation,  whether  of  body 
or  mind.    He  was  prepared  now,  and  ever 
should  be,  to  contend,  that  it  would  be  bet« 
tar  for  tbem  to  be  in  that  position.    He 
was  saying  whan  he  was  received  with 
ironical  cheers,  that  high  wages  were  oc* 
casionally   accompanied    by  immorality, 
but  of  course,  be  added,  that   he  did 
not  mean  to  apply  the  word  high  in  this 
eeoee,  to  steady  wages  regularly  earned, 
bat  to  occasionally  high  wages  received  at 
perioda  when  the  demand  was  very  great 
and  excessive  labour  consequently  in  use 
oa  the  part  ot  the  workmen.    What  be 
flieant  to  lay  was,  that  overwork,  with 
difproportionate  wages,  was  often  prodoc*' 
tive  ot  immorality.    The  reason  was  ob^ 
tious;  overwork  produced  exhaustion  and 
a  craving  for  excitement,  which  led  to  im- 
morality.    He  was  speaking  then  only  his 
own  opinion ;  not  having  read  the  Reports, 
he  had  nothing^  at  that  time  to  quote,  but 
be  did  not  wiih  to  trouble  the  House  with 
itatistics.    He  had  since  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  Reports,  and  he  might  refer,  in 
confirmation  of  his  views  to  the  second  Re- 
port of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, where  it  was  stated  that  It  was  com- 
mon to  find  men  working  almost  to  slavery 
on  three  days  of  the  week,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  be  idle,  and  often  in- 
temperate on  the  other  three.  Now,  was  not 
this  exactly  what  he  had  meant?    Three 
opinions  were  given  in  this  Report,  which 
expressed  exactly  the  opinions  he  had  ei)- 
deavoored  to  state.    There  was  that  of 
the  rev.  Mr.  Oilmour,  minister  of  the 
Beforroed  Presbyterian  congregation    of 
Greenock,    who   said    that   high  wages 
tend  rather  to    encourage  intemperance 
thao  to  promote  comfort  among  those  re* 
csifiDg  them.    The  sawyers  of  that  town 


who  got  high  wages,  were  also  intemperate. 
Mr.  Williamson,  the  procurator  fiscal  of 
the  same  place,  said  the  high  wages  paid 
for  work  very  laborious  were  apt  to  make 
workmen  dissipated.  Over  exertion  re- 
quired corresponding  periods  of  idleness, 
to  which  the  boys  were  also  accustomed. 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Wolverhampton,  said,  in  a 
conversation  which  he  had  with  an  em- 
ployer of  a  great  many  workmen,  he 
learned  that  those  who  bad  high  wages 
were  often  drunkards,  not  for  three  days 
only,  but  all  the  week.  Though  he  might 
not  have  guarded  himself  with  sufficient 
care  against  misapprehension,  he  con- 
tended that  he  had  used  the  word  high  in 
its  legitimate  sense,  and  he  must  conti- 
nue to  think  that  accidental  high  wages 
were  not  so  beneficial  to  the  workman  as 
constant  steady  wages  not  accompanied 
by  labour  continued  during  so  long  a  pe- 
riod of  the  day ;  and  although  he  did  not 
use  the  word,  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  it 
—that  they  would  also  be  more  acceptable 
to  them  than  higher  wages  occasionslly 
received,  which  were  attended  with  inju- 
rious efiects.  But  as  for  what  had  been 
put  into  his  mouth  by  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tieman,  he  utterly  rejected  the  absurdity 
of  it,  and  must  complain  of  the  iniquity 
of  imputing  to  him  toat  be  had  any  wish 
to  reduce  the  working  classes  to  depen- 
dence on  the  Poor  Law.  Whence  the 
rigitt  hon.  Gentleman  derived  this  version 
of  hi  speech,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  imagine* 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  have 
stated  it  from  recollection  of  hia  speech 
for  he  had  not  been  present  in  the  House 
at  the  time.  He  would  only  add  that  he  re. 
gretted  very  much  that  the  right  hon*  Gen- 
tleman baa  taken  the  course  which  he  now 
stated  it  was  his  intention  to  pursue.  He 
had  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  taken  the  first  course  suggested,  of 
proposing  an  eleven  hours  Bill.  He  be- 
lieved that  proposal  would  have  been 
perfectly  agreeable  at  the  time;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
his  noble  Friend  held  out  such  a  me- 
of    perseverance    that    he    could 
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not  hope  to  mitigate  his  opposition,  he 
thought  his  noble  Friend  might  reply  that 
some  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  asser- 
tions had  made  a  compromise  impossible 
on  his  side,  for  he  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  pretend  to 
say,  with  any  shadow  of  reason,  that  oae 
hour's  diminution  of  labour  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  country.     He  oould 
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only  atmre  the  right  hoQ.  Gentlemaa  and 
the  Hoote  that,  from  the  long  experience 
be  had  had  of  the  character  of  his  nohl^ 
Friend,  he  believed  throwing  over  the  Bill 
would  by  no  means  mitigate  his  opposition, 
and  that  he  would  persevere  in  his  endea- 
vours. He  believed  bis  noble  Friend 
would  do  so,  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
striving  in  a  good  cause,  against  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  England, 
and  he  would  probably  not  the  less  do  so 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  he  was 
only  acting  against  the  Government,  and 
was  backed  by  the  wishes  of  the  whole 
people. 

Sir  James  Graham  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  offer  two  or 
three  words  in  explanation  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that 
he  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  put  words 
into  his  mouth.  Nothing,  he  could  assure 
the  House,  was  so  far  from  his  intention, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  quarrel  when  he  referred  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him,  he  did  not 
point  the  allusion  by  a  personal  reference 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  With  re- 
spect to  the  accusation  that  he  had  put 
words  into  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
month,  he  had  by  him  the  note  he  took  at 
the  time^  which  was  to  the  effect  that  *'  no 
men  could  starve  in  this  country,  and  ^at 
high  wages  led  to  vice  and  immorality  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.*'  He  found 
that  this  was  borne  out  by  the  report  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman ;  so  that  it  appeared  that  both  the 
Reporter  and  himself  must  have  misunder- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  bad 
spoken  on  the  occasion  referred  to  as  he 
hsd  now  explained  himself.  In  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  Saturday,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  reported  to  have 
said,  **  It  might  diminish  wages  to  a  cer- 
tain money  amount,  but  he  was  prepared 
to  make  up  for  this  by  giving  an  addi- 
tional hue  of  health  to  the  people,  and 
rewarding  them  in  moral  wages,  which 
would  be  of  more  value  to  them  than 
money  itself/  Then  the  interruption  took 
place  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred.  An  hon.  Member  asked,  **  How 
were  they  to  live  7  His  hon.  Friend  asked, 
how  were  they  to  live**  ["  Order.**]  If 
he  were  pronounced  to  be  irregular,  he 
would  bow  at  once  to  the  decision  of  the 
Chair;  but  when  one  Member  charged 
another  with  putting  words  into  his  mouth,  ( 


which  was  the  expression  used  by  the  ri^ 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  thought  it  wu  odIj 
demanded  by  fairness  that  he  ahoald  be 
allowed  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
accusation.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  he  had  been  misrepresented,  he  was 
bound  to  believe  him  ;  but  in  that  case  both 
himself  and  the  Reporter,  whose  accoant 
tallied  exactly  with  what  he  had  stated  to  I 
the  House  when  he  last  addressed  it, 
must  have  have  been  deceived ;  though  of  | 
course  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  eo. 
titled  to  the  fullest  credit  for  what  he  had 
stated. 

Sir  R.  IngUs  did  not  rise  to  antidpste 
the  discusnon  on  this  question,  but  he  did 
vTish  to  address  a  question  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment,       i 
not  as  a  taunt,  but  in  a  friendly  spirit^      i 
with  respect  to  a  phrase  hazarded  in  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  who 
had  referred  to  what ''  I  and  my  ooUeagnes 
had  done " — to    the    deliberations  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  confidential  advisen,   and 
that,  on  the  whole,  after  full  deliberation, 
without  heat*  and  with  entire  possession  of 
their  tempers,  as  well  as  their  facultie^- 
they  had  oome  to  the  resolution  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  the  course  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.    Now,  he  wished 
to  ask  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  whether  it  were  the  form 
of  the  Minute  of  the  Cabinet,  or  whether  it 
were  to  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  confidential  advisers, 
that  in  respect  to  ninety-seven  of  those 
who  ordinanly  supported  Uieir  measures,  it 
should  be  alleged   in  this  House,  with 
their  united  sanction,  that  such  supporters 
had  concurred  in  a  course  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  ventured  to  call  the 
commencement  of  a  system  of  Jack  Cade 
legislation.    He  sincerely  believed  he  was 
giving  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  an  opportunity,  of  whidi 
if  he  were  wise,  he  would  gladly  avail 
himself,  to  disown  the  application  of  that 
which  he  must  call — ^he  would  not  apply 
any  epithet  to  it,  because  he  would  not 
psovoke  an  angry  feeling.    He  asked  the 
question  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
head  of  the  Government  adopted  the  phrase. 

Sir  J.  GfroAam.— I  certainly  did  use 
the  phrase  [cries  of  "  spoke."]  Wiih 
submission,  Sir,  I  consider  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  give  an  answer  to  the  questioa 
which  has  been  put  to  me  by  ^  hoa. 
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Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  so  friendly  a  spirit.  Notwith- 
standing the  friendly  tone^  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  has  con- 
trived to  make  his  question  cause  as  much 
pain  as  he  could.  The  hon.  Member  was 
well  aware  when  he  put  his  question,  that 
the  language  in  which  I  addressed  the 
House  was  not  that  which  was  dictated 
by  my  Colleagues,  but  that  the  expressions 
which  fell  from  me  were  those  in  which  I 
chose  to  convey  their  determination,  and 
my  honest  impressions  to  the  House-=- 
and  he  was  also  perfectly  aware  that  no 
one  could  be  responsible  for  them  but 
myself.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  must  also  have  been 
aware  that  the  expression  to  which  he 
referred  was  not  used  as  my  own  lan- 
guage. I  slated  distinctly  that  it  was  an 
expression  which  1  had  met  with  in  a  par- 
ticular newspaper— that  I  had  seen  it 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours— and  I 
stated  further,  that  as  an  indi?idual,  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  give  my  assent  to  it, 
and  adopt  it.  I  do  think  that  the  House 
has  adopted  a  system  of  legislation  which 
may  be  so  designated,  but  I  utterly  dis- 
claim the  idea  that  when  I  used  the  ex- 
pression I  was  speaking  the  language  of 
my  Colleagues.  I  do  trust  that  when  my 
hon.  Friend — if  he  will  allow  me  to  call 
him  80 — I  trust  that,  with  his  kind  and 
friendly  feeling,  my  hon.  Friend  will  not 
carry  an  expression  which  I  used  in  the 
heat  of  debate  one  step  further  than  it  was 
intended  by  myself. 

Sir  R.  IngUs  certainly  had  known  his 
right  hon.  Friend  so  long,  that  if  he  were 
willing  to  call  him  by  that  title,  he  cer- 
tainly would  be  very  unwilling  to  renounce 
the  privilege ;  and  he  said  this  in  a  cordial 
and  friendly  spirit.  But  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  excuse  him  for  saying  that 
his  question  did  not  refer  to  the  imagina- 
tion, memory,  or  judgment  from  which 
that  expression  proceeded ;  but  simply  to 
the  point,  whether  the  Yight  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
adopted  it. 

Mr.  Bemal  was  not  going  to  discuss 
this  wide  subject  on  the  present  occasion, 
because  Friday  next  would  be  the  proper 
time.  Though  he  could  bear  out  his  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite  in  the  statement 
that  in  the  phrase  <*Jack  Cade  legisla- 
tion," he  referred  to  something  which  had 
appeared  in  a  newspaper,  he  had  yet 
heard  nothing  from  him  which  could  in- 
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duce  him  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  affili- 
ate, if  he  might  say  so,  that  term.  With 
respect  to  the  Bill  of  the  Government,  he 
also  might  cliim  for  those  on  that  side  of 
the  House  who  voted  in  union  with  the 
Holy  Alliance  on  that  occasion,  the  repu- 
diation of  any  right  to  be  saddled  with 
the  name  of  Jack  Cade.  All  he  could 
say  was,  if  they  merited  the  title  of  Tylers 
and.  Cades,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
himself  implicated  in  it,  as  had  been  well 
adverted  to  in  argument  again  and  again. 
The  introduction  of  the  Bill  itself  was  in 
fact  part  of  that  system.  The  Govern- 
ment had  certainly  oiled  the  hinges  of  the 
door  which  was  to  open  on  them,  and  let 
forth  a  flood  of  all  that  was  bad  in  political 
economy.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  initiative  had  been  taken  four 
years  ago,  nay  much  earlier,  when  the 
Legislature  interfered  to  give  protection 
to  parish  apprentices.  They  bad  been 
successful  thus  far,  because  they  bad  gone 
step  by  step,  and  backed  by  the  feeling 
of  the  public  at  large ;  and  when  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public  were  enlisted  in  a 
cause,  he  defied  them  to  find  any  political 
specific  which  would  enable  them  to  stand 
successfully  against  the  public  demands.  It 
would  be  bad  taste  and  bad  policy  then 
to  enter  further  into  the  discussion,  but  he 
would  strongly  advise  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley)  to  pause  before  adopting 
the  advice  tendered  him  by  his  noble  Friend 
on  his  right,  the  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Viscount  Howick).  Having  voted  sin- 
cerely with  his  noble  Friend,  he  hoped  he 
should  be  excused  from  saying  he  rather 
dissented  from  the  advice.  The  noble 
Lord  should  not  encumber  himself  with 
such  a  Bill  as  the  present ;  it  would  be 
like  a  mill-stone  round  his  neck,  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the 
Bill  forward ;  if  he  attempted  to  do  so,  he 
would  find  himself  entirely  led  by  contra- 
dictions, inconsistencies,  and  absurdities, 
at  every  step  he  took,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  exertions,  he  would  not  find  that  he 
had  approximated  to  his  object  in  any- 
thing like  the  same  degree  as  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  He  would  also  venture  to 
tender  some  advice  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  would  ask,  did  he  think  he 
had  found  a  resting  place  for  peace  and 
quietness  ?  After  the  advice  tendered  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Factory  Inquiry, 
that  he  must  legislate  and  diminish  the 
labour  of  adult  women,  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  that  the  nation  would 
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be  latiified,  that  tbe  maoafactoring  opera- 
tivei  would  be  satisfied,  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  be  satisfied,  by  merely  bring* 
ing  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  tbe  labour  of 
young  cbildren,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
medical  certificates?  He  would  tell  the 
Tight  hon.  Gentleman  it  was  impossible  to 
rest  here,  and  he  saw  no  promise  of  peace 
in  this  determination.  His  noble  Friend 
would,  of  course,  move,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  through  the  Committee, 
to  insert  his  clauses,  and  if  the  title  of  the 
new  Bill  should  not  warrant  the  formal  in. 
troduction  of  those  clauses,  they  all  knew 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  noble  Lord 
or  any  other  Member  to  move  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  to  facilitate  that 
object.  He  pressed  the  noble  Lord  to 
pause  for  consideration,  because  he  saw 
that  he  had  listened  to  the  advice  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
and  he  bitterly  feared  at  that  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  throw  himself  into 
a  gulf  of  confusion  in  which  he  would  be 
lost  without  a  hope  of  safety. 

Viscount  Sandon  wished  to  put  a  ques* 
tion  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department.  Did  he 
understand  the  Bill,  now  to  be  introduced, 
would  contain  new  regulations  regarding 
female  adult  labour } 

Sir  /.  Oraham  said,  the  question  put 
to  him  by  his  noble  Friend  was  most  im- 
portant, and  one  to  which  he  could  at  once 
give  a  decided  answer.  He  bad  stated, 
if  the  House  would  permit  him  to  with* 
draw  the  Bill  now  under  consideration,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  ask  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  not  to  repeal  and  re*enact  all 
the  existing  laws,  but  to  alter  and  amend 
the  existing  law,  and  that  it  was  bis  in- 
tention to  introduce,  or  to  propose  rather, 
such  amendments  in  the  existing  Bill  as 
had  already  received  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  or  as  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  meet  with  general  approbation. 
Immediately  before  the  discussion  as  to 
the  periods  of  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the 
House  had  been  called  to  consider  as  to 
the  introduction  into  the  Clause  of  the 
words  ''  adult  females,*'  on  which  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  had  raised 
a  question — nay,  even  a  debate  as  to 
the  propriety  of  that  limitation  of  female 
labour.  He  conceived  that  virtually  tbe 
House  bad  adopted  that  limitation,  and 
certainly,  ft  was  his  intention,  in  the  Bill 
he  should  ask  leave  to  introduce,  to  in- 
clude a  provision  as  to  female  adult  la- 


boor— that  no  female  should  Ubovrks 
factory  for  a  longer  period  than  twdvt 
hours  in  any  single  day. 

Mr.  Hindky  exceedinglv  regretted  the 
course. which  Government  had  adopted  o& 
this  occasion.  He  thought  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  had  sigaiEcd 
his  intention  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
Committee  on  Friday,  and  that  he  wosU 
have  come  down  prepared  to  prppose  that 
the  blank  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
word  "  eleven,"  and  give  them  an  elevea 
hours'  Bill.  He  earnestly  entreated  the 
Government  to  reconsider  this  subject 
before  Friday  next,  and  to  deliberate 
whether  they  should  not  propose  a  com- 
promise. It  could  not  be  supposed  for  s 
moment  that  Government  had  settled  tbe 
qeestion.  He  would  tell  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Goveromeoi 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  course  he 
was  at  present  taking.  He  would  advitt 
the  working  classes  to  abstain  from  aoy- 
thing  illegal  or  contrary  to  tbe  principlei 
of  peace  and  good  order,  bat  to  persist  io 
their  demand,  and  they  were  certain  of 
success. 

Mr.  Ferratid  merely  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  noticing  a  remark  made  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, when  he  said  that  all  the  parties 
who  supported  the  ten  hoars'  Bill  beiooged 
to  the  *'  Jack  Cade*'  party.  He  understood 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  adopted  tbe 
expression ;  if  he  retracted  it,  of  course  be 
had  not  another  word  to  say. 

Sir  J,  Graham  said,  perhaps  it  wooM 
be  better  he  should  explain  the  expressioD 
he  had  used.  He  had  ventured  to  assert 
that  the  arguments  by  which  tbe  Measore 
was  supported  appeared  to  bios  moredsn- 
gerous  than  the  Measure  itself;  sfflonf 
others  which  appeared  to  him  more  peco« 
liarly  dangerous  was  this — that  we  htd 
entered  on  a  new  state  of  society,  sod 
that  a  new  system  of  Legislstion  *si 
necessary  for  that  state  of  society;  tbtt 
so  far  from  interfereoca  being  tbe  escep- 
tion,  we  had  arrived  at  a  point  wbsrt  it 
should  be  general,  and  that  thtie  oosU 
be  no  limits  to  it  except  those  of  pov'- 
bility.  He  went  on  to  stote  that  ssebs 
system  of  Legislation  appeared  to  Ud  <<) 
be  fraught  with  danger;  that  he  had  nee 
the  expression  of  **  Jack  Cade  legistatioe 
applied  to  it,  and  to  that  expressioo  ^ 
was  prepared  to  assent.  He  objected  to 
the  system  as  one  of  general  interfereoca 
but  he  had  certainly  not  iotended  to  sk 
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aiij  eYpr0Mion  offensivt  to  aoy  indi? idual 
of  thai  Hottte,  much  less  to  a  majority. 

Lord  /.  RutHll:  I  riaa  chiefly  for  the 
parpoie  of  begging  my  ooble  Friend  who 
brought  forward  this  Question,  end  who 
baa  conducted  it  hitherto  with  no  touch 
ability  and  discretion,  to  take  seriously 
into  consideration  Ibe  course  he  shall 
think  beat  to  adopt.  I  am  not  about  to 
counsel  him  to  take  the  advice  of  my  no* 
ble  Friend  near  me,  the  noble  Member  for 
Saoderlandp  nor  that  of  my  Friend  the 
kon.  Member  for  Weymouth*  It  is  not 
for  me  to  advise  him  as  to  what  course  he 
may  think  fit  to  adopt.  The  Question  is 
a  very  grave  and  important  one,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  I  hope 
be  will  give  it  deliberate  attention  before 
bo  states  to  the  House  the  course  he 
thinks  fit  to  adopt.  I  am  not  much  moved 
by  the  right  hon*  Gentleman's  charge, 
belonging  to  me  as  one  who  voted  for  the 
noble  Lord's  proposition,  of  having  com* 
uenced  a  system  of  Jack  Cade  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  peculiarly  that  charge, 
bat  I  certainly  do  not  wonder  that  bis 
boo.  Friends,  the  Member  for  the  Uni* 
varsity  of  Oiford  and  others,  who  have 
generally  prided  themselves  on  maintain • 
lag  the  moat  Conservative  principles  of 
aoy  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  should  feel 
bort  at  the  application  to  them  of  an  ex- 
preeaion  which  seems  to  imply  that  no* 
thing  but  Uie  most  reckless  revolution  is 
the  end  at  which  the  Legislature  of  the 
day  professes  to  aim.  But  with  respect 
to  the  justice,  either  of  that  phrase  or  of 
the  general  statements  contained  in  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman's  speech,  though  1 
may  have  another  occasion  on  Friday 
to  speak  of  it,  I  cannot  avoid  saying  that 
I  must  protest  against  it.  I  conceive  that 
the  general  principle  by  which  legislation 
on  these  subjects  should  be  guided  has 
been  already  departed  from  by  all  parties, 
by  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  themselves. 
What  more  general  principle  could  we 
acknowledge  than  that  which  tells  us  that 
children  should  be  left  to  the  care  and  af- 
fection of  their  own  parents,  aqd  that  these 
tias  are  sufficient  to  protect  them  in  their 
nurture  and  education,  and  from  any  ill* 
iftatroent  by  which  their  health  might  be 
destroyed  ?  Such  is  the  general  principle 
which  the  Legislature  should  be  bound  to 
respect.  But  have  we  kept  to  that  prin- 
oiple?  No;  we  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  it,  with  respect  to 
opprentioea  in  factoriesi  so  early  aa  the 


commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  a  person  whose 
name  carries  the  authority  that  belongs  to 
a  man  who  acquired  great  wealth  by  ho* 
nourable  pursuits,  and  applied  it  with  be- 
nevolence and  generosity.  Under  such 
authority,  this  system  of  legislation  was 
commenced.  That  principle  was  again 
adopted  in  i  833,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman  opposite,  of 
whom  I  had  then  the  honour  of  being  a 
colleague.  But  there  is  another  prin- 
ciple  which  is  as  sacred,  although  a  totally 
different  one.  That  principle  is,  that  ail 
adults  should  be  perfectly  free  to  dispose 
of  their  labour  and  industry  as  they 
please,  that  they  should  make  whatever 
bargains  and  contracts  they  will  with  re- 
spect to  the  extent  of  their  labour,  and 
the  remuneration  they  are  to  receive  for  it. 
Are  we  bound  to  that  principle?  Why, 
the  Government  themselves — the  present 
Government-— have  departed  from  it  in  the 
Bill  before  the  House;  and  inconsistent 
as  I  am,  and  admit  myself  to  be,  they  too, 
have  been  inconsistent  with  regard  to  their 
conduct  since  Isst  year,  because  if  there 
had  not  been  other  matters  which  deferred 
the  consideration  of  the  Factory  Bill  last 

J  ear,  there  would  have  been,  probably,  a 
V\l\  passed  with  their  sanction,  which  did 
not  contain  the  principle  of  interference 
with  adult  labour.  For  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  now  to  aay  there  are  two  par* 
ties,  one  wishing  to  adhere  to  the  rigid 
principle  by  which  there  shall  be  no  inter- 
ference with  industry,  and  that  the  others 
were  attempting  to  carry  through  a  mis- 
obievous  Jack  Cade  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, to  which  he,  and  those  who  vote 
with  him  are  opposed,  is  stating  the  ques- 
tion in  a  totally  diflerent  manner.  I  con- 
fess I  dcT  not  think  I  should  have  been  a 
party  to  introducing  a  Bill  which  inter- 
fered with  the  labour  of  adult  females ; 
but  when  it  is  introduced  with  the  authority 
of  Government,  supported  by  the  reports  of 
of  inspectors,  and  meets  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  House,  certainly  I  will 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  ob- 
jecting to  a  Bill  containing  that  principle, 
though  I  might  not  myself  have  intro- 
duced it.  But  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion on  which  we  shall  have  again  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision  when  it  comes  before  as, 
it  is  merely  this,  whether  you  should  pro- 
tect young  persons  by  reducing  their  hours 
of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten.  That  in- 
voWes  the  question  whether  young  per- 
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thought,  applicable.  Hu  argumenU  were 
used  openly  before  a  full  Houge ;  the  right 
hoD.  Barooet  was  preteat  on  Friday,  and 
he  did  not  answer :  on  Monday,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  came  down  to  the  House  and 
called  him  names ;  and  he  left  the  House 
and  the  conntry  to  judge  between  them. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  his  hon.  Friend  had 
not  entered  so  fully  into  details  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  suppose ; 
but,  as  the  Go?ernment  had  taken  a  course 
at  variance  with  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  that  House,  and  as  the  Government 
professed  a  desire  to  treat  that  House  with 
all  deference  and  consideration  short  of 
sacrificing  their  own  opinions  and  convic- 
tions, bis  right  hon.  Friend  had  thought  it 
due  to  the  House  to  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
formed  their  opinions  j  and  in  the  course 
of  his  sddress  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
Slated  that  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
practical  proposal  of  his  noble  Friend  to 
limit  the  number  of  the  hours  of  labour  to 
ten ;  but  that  he  thought  the  arguments 
upon  which  that  proposal  was  founded 
were  still  more  alarming  than  that  practical 
measure  itself.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
then  briefly  referred  to  three  courses  of 
argument  taken,  not  on  that  (the  ministe* 
rial),  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  House- 
namely,  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Sunderland,  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North- 
ampton, and  lastly  those  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  of  Liskeard.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  must  excuse  him  if 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  correctly  represented  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle, 
man.  He  had  understood  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  say  that  this  measure 
was  not  one  to  be  regarded  in  the  abstract, 
but  upon  its  individual  merits.  He  had 
attended  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  had  a  strong  re« 
collection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man saying  that  the  measure  came  recom- 
mended to  him,  because  it  was  the  first 
step  in  a  bold  and  novel  system  of  legis- 
lation. He  had  the  airongest  impression 
that  those  we're  the  words  which  had  been 
used  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ; 
who  had  also  further  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  follofr  oat  the  measure  into 
all  the  legitimate  and  logical  consequences 
involved  in  the  original  measure  itself. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  argued 
that  a  new  slate  of  society  had  grown  up 


requiring  new  principles  of  kgislatioa,uid 
that  therefore  the  old  ooiirae  mast  be 
abandoned  and  a  new  one  begna.   Tlic 
hon.  and  learned  Geotleaaan  went  os  to 
state  that  he  would  push  his  principles  to 
their  utmost  practical  extent,  and  tbst  be 
would  carry  legislative  tattrierenoe  vitb 
labour  so  far  as  he  could  consistsBilj 
with  this,  that  ho  did  not  eelabti^  s  do- 
mestic  inquisition  more  intolerable  thu 
the  evils  he  sought  to  lomedy.    Nowbii 
right  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  ge- 
neral line  of  argument,  and  had  stated  tbst 
one  of  ibe  reasons  for  the  decision  tbat 
had  been  arrived  at  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was,  that  not  only  they  fesnd 
the  practical  consequeneea  of  this  restric- 
tion  upon  adult  labour ;  but,  viewing  it  ai 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  bia- 
self  stated,as the  first  step  in  a  fotmecoam 
of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  that  ferj 
consideration  confirmed  their  apprebes- 
sions,  and  induced  them  to  aay  that  tbey 
could  not  advise  the  House  to  eater  epos 
such  a  course  of  legislation.    The  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  protested  a- 
gainst  the  quotation  of  his  speech  delirered 
on  Friday ;  but  Mr.  Cade  might,  if  liviDf, 
equslly  object  to  quotations  nadefroia  bb 
delivered  so  long  a  time  before;  aadbe 
must  say  tbat  the  principle  contended  for 
by  Mr.  Cade  appeared  to  be  not  very  dif' 
ferent  from  those  advocated  by  the  bos. 
and  learned  Gentleman.    When  bis  boo. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  had  ssked 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel)  whether  he  adopted  tbe 
term  '<  Jack  Cade  legislation''  or  not  t  be 
did  not  think  it  becoming  in  him  toaasver 
such  a  question.    He  htA  not  thoagbt  it 
possible  that  any  one  would  have  thoagbt 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  6rs« 
ham)  had  applied  the   phrase  to  boo. 
Gentlemen  either  on  that  or  the  othersida 
of  the  House.    His  right  hon.  Friead  vti 
speaking  of  the  consequeneea  of  csrtsis 
principles  contended  for  on  the  other  side. 
He  rose,  however,  principally  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  saying  that  this  had  never  bees 
considered  by  the  GovemsMnt  as  a  men 
departmental  question,  hot  as  one  iavolv* 
ing  the  most  important  prboiplei.   Tbe 
decision  conveyed  by  his  right  hon.  Friesd 
was  not  thedeciaiott  of  a  Minister,  but  (be 
opinion  of   Her  Majesty's  Goveraoeot, 
formed  without  fear  of  incurring  respoov* 
bility,  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty,  a^eroNH 
ture  consideration  of  the  position  ia  wbioh 
this  question  had  been  placed  by  thedcei- 
sioa  of  a  mc^oriiy  and  its  aebseqaeDt  le* 
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II  wM  iapowible  not  to  percom 
thtttibe  qooition  had  beeD  left  io  a  very  em» 
bamniDg  state*  The  Government  had 
considered  all  these  things,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  which  they  had  come  was,  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  oppose  themselves  even 
to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  that  Honse, 
to  give  the  country  an  opportunity  of  first 
considering  whether  a  measure  of  this  kind 
wouM  be  for  the  welfare  of  that  class  in 
which  all  must  take  the  deepest  interest 
-^he  meant  the  working  class.  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  for  the  interest 
of  that  class  to  sanction  the  proposed 
restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour^  and 
although  in  a  minority*  they  conceived, 
aa  he'  had  stated  the  other  night,  that 
Ibey  were  performing  one  of  the  first  duties 
and  moat  important  functions  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  opposing  themselves  to  that 
which  they  believed  was  founded  in  error. 
These  considerations  had  induced  Her 
Majeaty's  Ministers  to  come  to  this  con- 
clusioni  that  it  was  not  wise  to  eipose  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  to  that.com* 
petition  to  which  they  must  be  exposed 
if  you  compelled,  by  your  legislation^ 
adult  labour  in  this  country  to  submit  to 
a  reatriction  involving  loss  of  wages,  and 
the  diminished  production  and  increased 
price  of  the  article  manufactured.  Now, 
without  taunting  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
aite  with  taking  a  different  view  from  thai 
they  formerly  held  upon  this  question,  he 
wouki  meifdy  repeat  what  had  been 
said  by  bis  right  boo.  Friend,  that  the 
Govcnvsent  bad  inherited  the  Bill  from 
their  predecessors,  and  that  the  same 
viewa  now  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
vemmeot  had  been  Uken  by  others  when 
in  power.  But  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
never  implied  that  if  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  changed,  it  was  not  their 
duty  to  act  apon  that  change.  He  trusted 
that  on  Friday  next  the  House  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  this  great  subject, 
not  at  a  party  question,  but  as  one  involv- 
ing the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
oountry,  and  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  working  men,  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cttssioB  with  that  calmness  which  best  be- 
fitted the  topic. 

Viscount  Samdim  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
would  acquiesce  on  Friday  in  the  proposal 
of  Oovemmeat  to  withdraw  the  present 
Bill,  aad  introduce  a  fresh  Bill.  From 
the  coalsa  which  Government  had  pur* 
auad»  aad  (mm  the  language,  which  they 


had  before  held,  he  had  hoped  that  they 
would  have  come  to  a  different  determina- 
tion. He  would  recal  for  one  moment  the 
words  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  made  use  of  when  the  House 
decided  in  favour  of  a  ten  hours'  Bill  by  a 
majority  of  nine ;  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
then  declared  that  be  had  insuperable  ob- 
jections to  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  which  he 
believed  would  be  fatal  to  the  commercial 
prosperity,  and  iojurmus  to  the  moral  con- 
dition, of  the  country.  But  how  could 
Government,  or  indeed  how  could  any  one 
suppose  that  the  difference  between  a  tea 
hours  and  a  twelve  hours'  Bill  would  ex- 
ercise so  baneful  an  influence,  not  only  on 
the  commercial  prosperity  but  also  the 
social  peace  of  the  country?  He  had 
hoped  that  on  a  previous  occasion  when  he 
heard  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
and  he  was  glad  of  it  too,  that  Govern- 
ment were  holding  out  the  olive  branch 
to  his  noble  Friend  and  his  supporters. 
He  was  grieved,  however,  to  learn  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  declaration  that  evening 
that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  Go- 
vernment was  determined  to  adhere  to  its 
own  views.  He  confessed,  that  to  him  it 
appeared  a  most  unwise  course  that  they 
should  tie  themselves  down  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  only  and  exact  amount  of 
interference  that  the  commercial  prospe- 
rity of  this  country  admitted  of  was  to  the 
restriction  of  twelve  hours.  He  regretted 
it  the  more  especially,  because  by  the 
course  which  the  Government  were  pur- 
suing, he  believed  that  they  were  placing 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  public 
sympathy  and  ,to  the  feelings  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves,  which  were  running 
in  fovour  of  restriction--nay,  he  believed 
that  they  were  placing  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  feelings  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  all  classes.  He  repeated,  that  he 
was  grieved  to  find  that  the  Government 
was  raising  a  new  barrier,  and  restricting 
themselves  to  a  course  wh*ich  he  could 
not  but  pronounce  most  unwise.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer, 
in  which  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Lord 
Ashley  had  gone  too  far  in  his  proposition 
of  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  but  he  willing  to  take 
the  middle  course,  and  agree  to  an  eleven 
hours'  Bill.  When  men  interested  in  those 
matters— when '  manufacturers  themselves 
said  that  they  feared  not  some  limitation,  he 
could  not  but  regret  that  the  Government 
had  refused  all  compromise.  That  course 
waa  not  to  have  been  expected  fiom  tha 
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language  which  they  had  held.  It  was 
ioconsistent  with  their  own  interetts.  He 
could  have  wished  that  they  had  at  least 
maintained  their  opinions  on  grounds  a 
little  less  broad  than  those  on  which  they 
had.  He  was  not  surprised  at  the  sup* 
porters  of  Government  shrinking  from 
pledging  themselves  to  such  broad  prin- 
ciplea.  He  was,  however,  surprised  to  find 
that  a  Government  which  recognised  the 
principle  of  interference  in  the  cases  of 
women  and  children  should  make  a  wide 
and  insuperable  difficulty  in  interfering 
with  men.  If  their  principles  were  sound, 
if  their  principles  were  good  for  any  thing, 
they  must,  at  least  to  be  consistent,  re- 
peal all  former  Factories  Bills  that  in  any 
way  recognised  the  principle  of  interfere 
ence. 

Mr.  Morrison  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble.  Lord  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  would  not  only 
be  injurious  to  the  labouring  classes,  but 
that  it  would  injure  the  export  trade  of 
this  country.  The  cotton  trade  was  in  a 
peculiar  condition.  The  competition  with 
America  was  enough  to  prevent,  in  pru- 
dence, any  such  measure  as  that  which 
was  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  It 
would  most  materially  injure  our  cotton 
and  woollen  trades,  with  which  there  was 
a  growing  competition.  In  the  United 
States  they  had  a  most  formidable  rival 
— the  cotton  factories  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  in  almost  every  State  of 
America,  were  daily  adding  to  their  power 
of  competition  with  us.  In  that  country, 
where  legislation  took  place  upon  almost 
every  subject,  they  had  not  thought  of 
interfering  with  or  restricting  (he  number 
of  hours  that  the  labouring  classes  worked. 
Id  that  country,  from  the  system  of  Uiii- 
Tersal  Suffrage  which  prevailed,  the  Ope- 
ratives themselves  in  part  made  the 
laws.  They  had  the  power  in  their  own 
hands  of  making  such  laws ;  surely,  then, 
if  the  number  of  hours  which  they  worked 
was  found  to  be  oppressive,  they  would 
interfere  and  place  some  restrictions  on 
the  amount  of  labour  that  they  might  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  Such  had  not 
been  the  decision  of  the  working  classes 
in  America,  and  he  believed  that,  when 
the  operatives  in  this  country  understood 
the  question  and  their  own  interests,  they 
would  adopt  the  yiews  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  There  had  been  of  late,  and 
he  thanked  God  for  it,  a  great  improve- 
ment io  the  cpodition  of  the  working 


classes. 


And  he  begged  the  Hooieaot  , 
to  hazard  a  return  to  that  state  from  wkicb 
they  were  then  happily  emergiog,  by  laj 
such  ill-timed  restrictioaa  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  foe 
Dorsetshire. 

Lord  Stanley  begged  the  Hoose  to  ex- 
cuse him  for  a  few  mooDeots,  aa  he  vas 
anxious    to  call  attention  to   what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire.    He  waa  anxious  so  to 
do,  because  the  noble  Lord  had  urged  tvo 
grounds  of  complaint  against  the  Govero- 
ment,  in  both  of  which  the  Doble  Lmd 
laboured  under  a  misapprehensioo.     la 
the  first  place  the  noble  Lord  saki,  that 
the  Government  had  placed  no  importance 
upon  the  twelve  hours'  lestrictioo;  and 
that  they  were  magnifying  into  vast  im- 
portance the  broad  lines  of  demarcatioa 
between  the  noble  Lord  and  the  Govern- 
ment.   So  far  from  that  being  a  troe  state- 
ment of  the  case — so  far  froaa  Govero- 
roent  thinking  the  matter  of  no  import- 
ance, if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  only  recol- 
lect for  a  moment,  they  would  find  that 
Government  had  made  a  most  emphatic 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Asb- 
ley).    So  far  from  the  Government  thiok- 
ing  the  subject  of  restriction  of  no  import- 
ance, it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  difierenceof 
opinion  between  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Government  on  that  question,  that  tbey 
were  deprived  of  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  the  noble  Lord.     That,  at  ail 
events,  showed  that  it  was  no  unimportsot 
subject  to  them.    The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Sandon)  said,  that  by  their  reatrictkm  of 
twelve  hours,  they  had  admitted  the  prio. 
ciple  of  interference,  and  if  they  opposed 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley)  they  mast 
proceed  further,    and  repeal   all  former 
factories  Bills.     They  had,   it  was  trae, 
admitted  the  principle  of  interference,  bat 
they  believed  that  that  interference  «** 
justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case.      The  difference   between  tb» 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government  was  a 
broad  difference  in  detail  rather  than  io 
principle,  yet  involving  no  unimportant 
consequences.     He  believed  that  he  coold 
foresee  both  to  labourers  and  manufactu- 
rers, in  the  present  artificial  state  of  lO' 
ciety,  evils  whkh  admitted  of  interfereoc^ 
in  factory  legislation ;  but  he  also  believed 
that  the  interference  of  the  noble  Loxd 
(Lord  Ashley)  would  fcostr»te  his  own 
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beDevolent  objects^  and  involve  the  ma- 
nufactaring  interests  in  the  deepest  dis- 
tress.     It  was  not  the   principle  of  in- 
terference or    non-interference  that  they 
were  contending  for — but  whether  it  were 
wise,  safe,  or  politic  to  place  additional 
restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  whether  snch  additional 
restrictions  should    not   not  compulsory, 
but  permissive.     His  noble  Friend  said^ 
that  the  Government  had  now  made  a  de- 
claration which  was  never  to  be  departed 
from.    Was  there  then  to  be  allowed  to 
them  no  mitigation — no  limitation— was 
DO  change  of  circumstances  to  allow  of 
auy  alteration  in  their  opinions?    Was 
their  decision  to  be  fixed  and  unalterable? 
He  complained  of  the  way  in  which  their 
opinions  had  been  represented.    The  Go- 
vernment believed  that  the  consequences 
of   their  measure  would   not  materially 
affect  the  manufacturing  interests;   but 
not  so  with  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Ashley )«     His  conviction  was,  that 
the  result  of  the  noble  Lord's  measure,  in 
the  future,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  thelabouriug  as  well  as  the  master 
classes.    He  should  be  deluding  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashley),  it  would  be  un- 
vForthily  deluding  the  labouring  classes, 
if  he  said  that  these  opinions  were  founded 
on  temporary  circumstances :  at  the  same 
time  it  was  not  safe,  it  was  not  wise,  to 
hold  out  any  expectation  that  what  they 
could  not  do  this  year  they  might  do 
the  next.     He  thought  it  better  to  state 
general  principles,  on  which  he  felt  bound 
to  act.     All  classes  would  have  good 
grounds  to  complain,  if  the  Government, 
falling  into  the  general  expressions  of  hu- 
manity, were  to  give  a  partial  acquies- 
cence, bv  holding  out  a  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  a  limited  period  they  might  be 
induced  to  yield,  to  get  rid  of  a  tempo- 
rary difficulty.     He  perfectly  admitted 
that  there  was  no  declaration  of  any  Go- 
vernment which   was   founded,    not  on 
broad  principles,  but  public  welfare,  that 
would  not  admit  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
principle.     There  was  no   question   on 
which  it  could  be  safely  said,  that  no 
time,  no  circumstances  would  alter  the 
opinions  concerning  it.    He  believed,  on 
consideration,  that  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  would  produce 
more  of  disadvantage  than  good ;  and  if, 
in  his  deliberate  judgment  and  considera- 
tion, ht  believed  that  that  proposition  was 
calculated  to  bring  down  evil  upon  thoie 


whom  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley)  de. 
sired  to  serve,  but  upon  whom,  if  success- 
ful, he  would  inflict  an  irreparable  in- 
jury, he  should  not  be  acting  a  wise,  a 
safe,  or  honest  part,  if  he  did  not  express 
such  conviction  candidly  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  his  supporters. 

Mr.  Hawes  said  that  no  one  could  com- 
plain of  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  expressed  his 
opinions.  With  regard  to  the  interference 
with  adult  labour — if  he  thought,  as  he 
earnestly  did  think,  that  it  was  possible  to 
maintain  a  more  definite  time  of  labour 
without  injury  to  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country — then  he  con- 
eluded  they  were  bound  so  to  do.  Tlie 
question  having  been  raised,  he  thought 
that  both  on  sound  and  commercial 
grounds  there  was  a  just  reason  for  the 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  had  held  out  as  an 
argument  against  a  ten  hours'  Bill,  the 
fear  of  a  strike  among  the  labouring 
classes ;  but  strikes  among  the  labouring 
classes  did  not  turn  upon  questions  of 
wages,  they  arose  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  labouring  classes.  He  regarded  the 
principle  of  interference  as  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes ;  but 
that  he  held  that  Government  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  up  to  the  labouring 
classes  for  any  reduction  that  might  accrue 
to  their  wages  from  legislative  interference. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  a  right,  as 
Government  had  raised  the  question  of 
limiting  adult  labour,  to  take  that  view  ; 
if  he  could  carry  it  farther  on  social  and 
commercial  grounds,hehadaright  so  todo, 
especially  when  he  expected,  by  so  acting, 
to  gain  immense  advantages  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  and  the  country.  The  princi- 
ple of  interference  had  been  recognised, 
and  had  been  tried  and  sustained  by  ex- 
perience ;  if  then,  in  deference  to  public 
opinion.  Government  must  bow,  he  hoped, 
by  compelling  the  interference  with  labour 
to  gain  other  advantages  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  to  compensate  them 
for  any  diminution  in  their  wages  that 
may  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  Aglionby  entirely  coincided  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
that  that  was  a  measure  of  detail  rather 
than  of  principle.  Whenever  he  saw  any 
measure  brought  forward  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  although  they  might  be 
called  Jack  Cade  principle»*be  cared 
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nol,  for  hard  words  broke  no  booet— he 
felt  bound  to  give  them  his  support  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  constituents 
and  the  country.  He  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  grsti6cation  at  the  plain  straight- 
forward statement  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley).  He  had  been  led  away  from 
the  Question ;  his  hon.  friends  around  him 
boldly  and  plainly  denounced  the  princi- 
ples of  interference,  but  these  were  not 
the  principles  of  Her  Majeity's  Govern- 
ment. Tney  recognised  the  principle  of 
interference.  The  whole  of  their  legisla- 
tion was  based  upon  ihat  principle.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  could 
not  abandon  the  BilU  He  could  see  no 
more  danger  likely  to  accrue  from  limit- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  to  ten,  than  from 
limiting  them  to  twelve.  He  did  not  dis- 
guise from  himself  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance,  but  he  could  not 
bring  his  mind  to  believe,  that  the  safety 
of  the  country  and  our  commercial  pros- 
perity depended  on  our  non-interference 
with  the  factories  labour. 

Mr.  Swart  said,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  the  compromise  of 
eleven  hours  which  was  held  out  to  them, 
they  would  have  been  generally  supported 
by  the  House.  All  which  he  haa  heard 
convinced  him  that  the  Government  might 
have  adopted  with  propriety  an  eleven 
hours'  Bill.  So  far  from  bringing  agita- 
tion to  an  end  by  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  pursued,  they  had  ra- 
ther fanned  the  name.  They  had  now, 
he  believed,  allowed  the  time  to  go  by  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise. He  thought  that  Government  had 
taken  a  most  unwise  course  in  that  which 
thev  had  pursued. 

Dr.  Boionng  did  not  think  that  this  was 
a  question  Ihat  could  be  settled  by  com- 
promise, and  was  convinced  that  anv  steps 
taken  to  produce  additional  interference 
between  the  masters  and  workmen  would 
be  injurious  to  both.  On  one  side  of  the 
Housct  Ministers  had  been  deserted  by 
some  of  their  most  zealous  and  ezciteable 
supporters,  and,  on  the  other,  changes  of 
opinion  had  occurred  which  he  deeply  re- 
gretted. The  manufacturers,  with  few 
eiceptions,  were  opposed  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  BAember  for  Dorsetshire, 
and  akhough  their  workmen  were  just  as 
strongly  and  as  generally  in  its  favour,  he 
was  sure  that  ere  long  they  would  see  rea- 
son to  rue  the  (Mirt  they  had  taken. 
Nevertheless*  the  time  bao  arrived  when 


the  experiment  must  be  tried  s  the  diips- 
sition  in  favour  of  trying  it  ooold  ooi  long 
be    resisted,  but  those  who    so  eagnly 
urged  legislation  forward  wouM  soon  rah 
that  they  had  opposed   it  joel  as  stn- 
nuously.  The  working  classe*  would  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  cnthwaiawn  ia 
favour  of  the  proposed  altaratioa  of  the 
law.    They  were  preparing  the  way  lor  a 
frightful  crisis.    He  believed  it  to  be  a 
great  delusion  that  the  same  wages  might 
be  obtained  by  a  smaller  number  of  boms' 
labour.    He  had   withdrawa    Ihmi    any 
active  part  in  the  discussion,   forvaeeinf 
that  the  experiment  could  not  be  reaisted, 
and   that   obedience   must  be   pud   to 
the  strength  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  MUchM  was  persuaded  that  the 
reduction  of  hours  would  have  the  effect 
of  throwing  many  hands  out  of  employ- 
that  the  consequence  of  that  would  be  a 
reduction  of  the  quantity  of  goods  mano- 
factured,  and  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
them.  This  unhappy  result  saoat  do  the 
most  fatal  injury  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  country,  and  encourage  .foreign  com* 
petition. 

Mr.  Escoli  said,  that  he  voted  against 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord,  for  he 
thought  the  measure  of  the  GoTemmeat 
was  likely  to  prove  a  salutary  change. 
Though  it  might  not  be  <|uite  sound  ia 
principle,  it  did  appear  to  bin  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  He  came  prepared  to  make  conesa* 
sions  to  the  demands  of  the  working 
classes,  but  yet,  when  he  heard  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  found  no  argumeot 
in  it  to  show  that  the  change  which  be 
proposed  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  The  noble  Lord  coonpletely 
avoided  the  commercial  part  of  the 
question,  and  he,  as  well  as  those  who  sup- 
ported him,  recommended  those  views  by 
sentiments  which  could  not  be  too  strongly 
censured.  The  tendency  of  their  argu* 
ments  was  clearly  revolutionary  f  they 
paraded  grievances,  and  they  tttfeeteaed 
violence  if  those  grievancea  were  not  re- 
dressed, while  by  no  arguments  that  they 
brought  forward  did  tl^y  show  that  their 
proposed  measure  would  remove  the 
causes  of  complaint.  In  hia  opinion,  tbs 
course  whksb  the  Government  to^  was 
the  only  course  oonsistent  with  their  owa 
honour  or  the  interests  of  the  people. 

^u  Brockkkurzi  said|  that  the  heo< 
Member  for  loverneas  had  been  mistaksa 
u  to  some  of  the  frets  which  be  bad 
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»Utidl.  It  vat  not  hit  case,  boi  it  cer- 
tainly wat  the  caie  of  many  hon.  Members, 
%liat  tbey  spoke  on  this  qaestion  really 
Itnowinr  very  little  about  it.  Thejf  had 
not,  and  coold  not,  have  any  experience^ 
and  so  tjhey  made  up  the  want  of  oxpe- 
moca  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophy.  The 
right  hoo.  Baronet  would  hear  more  that 
was  worth  hearing  in  relation  to  it  in  one 
hour  at  the  HomeOfflce  than  for  a  dozen  of 
hoiita  in  another  place  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting.  He  opposed  all 
restriction  upon  labour,  and  rather  re- 
quired a  reason  for  supporting  the  limits 
of  twelve  hours  than  for  opposing  those  or 
any  liasite. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 
Committee  postponed  to  Friday. 

Poor  Laws  (Ireland.]]  Mr.  French 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  complaining  that 
certain  Returns,  regarding  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  Ireland^  for  which  he 
bad  formerly  moved,  had  not  been  made 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner.  He  ob* 
served  that  he  might  have  claimed  prece- 
dence for  the  question,  on  the  ground  that 
it  related  to  a  breach  of  privilege. 
^  The  Speaker  said,  that  the  usual  prac« 
tice  before  making  such  a  complaint  a 
matter  of  privilegCi  was  to  move  that  the 
Returns  be  furnished  forthwith,  and  if  that 
were  not  done,  then  to  proceed  as  the  hon. 
Member  suggested.  On  the  Order  of  the 
Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  the  hon.  Member 
wooM  be  at  liberty  to  bring  forward  his 
atatement. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Mutiny  BiU. 

Mr.  French  would  then  proceed  brieflv 
to  lay  befbre  the  House  the  facU  which 
influenced  him  in  bringing  forward  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners, and  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  consider  the  delay  of  which  he 
complained  to  have  been  systematic  and 
intenttooal.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
last  year,  a  Return  was  ordered  at  his 
instance,  of  the  number,  name,  and  local 
situation  of  each  workhonee  io  Ireland, 
which  had  within  itself  no  supply,  or  an 
insufficient  supply  of  spring  water;  also 
specifying  the  houses  from  which  the 
sewerage  was  not  sufficient.  On  the  24th 
of  Mafcb|,a»  no  Return  appeared  likely  to 


be  made,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  dnty  to  plaee 
a  Notice  qn  the  Book— 

'*  That  the  documents  he  had  called  for  were 
such  as,  if  the  Commissioners  were  properly 
discharging  their  duties,  must  have  been  with* 
in  their  immediate  reach—that  the  delay  in 
presenting  them  was  a  contempt  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  he 
should  move  Mr.  George  NichoUs  aud  Mr. 
Cornwall  Lewis  be  called  to  the  bar,  to  an- 
swer for  iu" 

A  few  days  after  this  notice  was  giveoi 
a  paper  was  sent  in,  professing  to  be, 
which  it  was  not,  the  Return  called  for. 
On  the  1 1th  of  August,  1843,  on  a  motion 
made  by  him,  a  Return  was  ordered  of  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  Ireland ;  the  names  of  the 
districts  and  unions  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  the  number  of  their  at- 
tendances during  the  last  six  months  at 
each  workhouse.  This  was  a  Return  which 
ought  to  have  been  made  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  it  had  never  yet  been 
given.  On  the  6th  of  Febmary,  of  the 
present  year,  a  Return  was  ordered  of  the 
dates  and  places  where  the  military  or 
police  had  been  employed  during  the  past 
year  in  enforcing  the  collection  of  Poor* 
rates  in  Ireland,  specifying  the  number  of 
men  employed,  and  the  anonnt  of  rale 
collected.  Could  any  person  believe  the 
Commissioners  had  not  in  their  possesaioB 
the  means  of  making  this  Retnm,  and  that, 
if  favourable  to  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Poor-law,  it  would  not  have  been  instantly 
given  7  No  Return  however  had  yet  been 
made.  Under  ordinary  drcumstances  he 
might  be  disposed  to  attribute  the  neglect 
in  furnishing  these  Returns  either  to  the 
pressure  of  business  in  the  Poor-law  Offiee# 
or  to  accident ;  bnl  when  he  reflected 
that  the  continuance  of  this  useless,  ex- 
pensive, and  despotic  Commission  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  state  of  ignoiunce 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
be  kept,  as  to  the  real  working  of  the  law, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people  in 
respect  to  it ;  the  conviction  foroed  itself 
on  his  mind,  that  the  delay  in  fbrnishiog 
the  information  called  for,  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  wilful  and  in- 
teational.  It  would  not  suit  them  that 
the  truth  shonld  be  known.  8inee  the 
anival  of  Mr.  Nicholb  in  Iitland  to  the 
present  day,  this  Commission  had  been 
misleading  the  Government,  mockine  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  impoverisbing 
the  country  in  vhich  it  was  unfortunately 
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loetted.  He  considered  the  Retarns  he 
had  moved  for,  if  honestlj  and  correctly 
given,  would  be  likely  to  undeceive  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  as  to  the  state  of 
affiiirs  in  Ireland ;  and,  should  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  any  accident  arrive  at 
the  truth,  from  his  clearness  of  mind  and 
firmness  of  purpose,  there  would  in  his 
(Mr.  French  s)  opinion  be  a  speedy  end 
both  to  Commission  and  Commissioners 
in  Ireland.  He  should  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  the  nature  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  brought  before  them  by 
the  Returns  he  had  moved  for.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  1844,  by  a  letter  from 
Ballinasloe,  be  was  informed  that 

''Military  preparations  had  been  made  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  Poor-rates,  as  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mountbellew 
had  declared  their  resolution  to  resist  this  ob- 
noxious impost;  that  troops  had  been  poured 
in  from  Atnlone  and  other  adjoining  quarters. 
Yesterday  700  soldiers  and  police  marched  to 
the  scene  of  expected  action.  The  peasantry, 
in  number  about  300,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
cut  the  road  across  and  threw  up  embank- 
ments showing  the  fullest  determination  of 
waging  war  to  the  knife  even  with  this  formi- 
dable force.  Fortunately,  by  the  great  per. 
sonal  exertions  of  an  active,  intelligent,  and 
popular  magistrate  in  the  couDty,  Captain 
Kell^  of  Fairfield,  matters  were  prevented 
commg  to  extremity.*' 

Captain  Kelly  has  received  a  very  hand- 
some letter  from  the  Irish  government, 
for  the  assistance  he  that  day  afforded. 
Two  days  after  this,  February  9ih,  a 
statement  appeared  in  the  public  papers, 

^That  llie  entire  tract  of  country  between 
Menlo  and  Abbert  was  in  open  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  Poor-rates ;  the  police  had 
been  assaulted  with  stones  by  the  peasantry 
when  endeavouring  to  enforce  their  collection, 
and  but  for  the  exertions  of  Captain  Warbur- 
too,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  blood  would 
have  been  abundantly  shed." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  had  an  import- 
ant communication  to  lay  before  them 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Catholic 
dean  of  the  diocese  of  Galway  (Doctor 
Kirwan),  showing  how  the  Act  worked  in 
the  barocy  of  Moycullen.    He  stated  that 

*^  From  the  entire  district  there  never  had 
been  at  any  time  a  dozen  paupers  in  the  union 
workhouse;  from  the  parishes  of  Moycullen 
and  Killanin  he  had  been  informed  there  was 
not  one — from  his  own  parish  (Outerarde)  he 
knew  there  was  not  one.    For  which  reasons 


to  pay  the  rate ;  no  person  connected  with  ibe 
district  would  undertake  to  colled  the  rale, 
from  its  great  onpopularitj.  A  ooUedor  m 
sent  from  Dublin  by  the  Poor-law  Comnas- 
sioners  at  a  considerable  salary ;  he  resided  at 
the  best  hotel  in  the  place— but,  as  he  was 
unable  to  identify  the  rated  property,  an  a*- 
sistaot  was  employed,  at  the  rate  of  fiTe  shiU 
lings  a  day.  To  protect  him  in  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  his  duties,  were  sent  Major  Brook,  of 
the  69th  Regiment,  with  two  companies  of 
Infantry,  Captain  Bonham«  with  a  troop  of 
the  10th  Hussars,  two  suh-inspectors  of  po- 
lice—Messrs. Coffey  and  Clune,  and  a  force 
of  constabulary  amounting  to  fifty  rank  and 
file,  with  two  stipendiary  magistrates,  Messn. 
Jones  and  Duff.  A  large  portion  of  the  pa. 
rish  of  Kilcommin  lies  along  the  shore  of  the 
Bay  of  Galway,  and,  as  the  islxod  of  Letter- 
muUin  was  thought  inaccessible  to  the  militaiy, 
it  was  determined  that  the  Poor-rates  in  this 
part  of  the  union  should  be  collected  under 
the  intimidation  of  a  naral  armament." 

It  had  been  stated  by  an  hon.  Baronet, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  naval  force  had 
not  been  employed  in  this  manoer.  He 
had  the  authority  of  his  noble  Friend 
Lord  Monteagle,  to  say,  that  during  his 
stay  in  Ireland,  the  end  of  October  or  the 
beginning  of  November  last,  the  Strom- 
boli,  war-steamer,  was  sent  from  the 
Shannon  to  enforce  the  payment  of  Poor, 
rate  in  the  vicinity  of  Clew  Bay.  To 
return  to  the  statement  of  Dean  Kirwan: 

^Two  of  her  Majesty's  steamers,  the  Dee 
and  the  Comet,  with  two  revenue  croisen, 
and  Captain  White,  of  the  water-guard,  with 
his  force,  were  all  collected  and  concentrated 
for  this  worthy  purpose,  and  this  entire  naral 
and  military  force  brought  to  bear  on  one  pa« 
rish  (Kilcummin),  the  amount  of  whose  Poor- 
rate  was  about  200/.  The  campaign  oom- 
menced  on  the  29th  of  September  last,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  great  force,  and  tbe 
enormous  expense  then  and  since  incarred, 
one-fourth  of  the  rate  still  remains  uncollected, 
and  much  of  it  must  ever  remain  so,  as  tbe 
wretched  creatures  from  whom  it  is  attempted 
to  be  extorted  are  themselves  more  fit  to  be 
inmates  than  supporters  of  a  union  woii- 
house." 

The  rev.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say— 

«  Was  it  possible  to  procure  a  return  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  those  proceedings;  ^^ 
was  confident  it  would  be  found  that  efery 
shilling  collected  in  that  district  for  Poor- 
rates  had  cost  the  county  a  pound.'' 

It^was  precisely  such  a  Return  ai  this, 
he  (Mr.  French)  was  seeking  to  obtiio* 
He  regretted  more  than  he  could  lay  that 


snew  tnere  was  not  one.  ror  wnicn  reasons  "**  -^-b-^— '-■-;-•  "^  •"—  -'-  ^^^*^  •«;  ••- 
the  injustice  of  the  law  was  peculiarly  felt,  and  I  Her  Majesty  s  Government  chose  to  ideo 
Ibere  was  a  general  refusal  amongst  the  people  |  tify  themBelves  with  the  continuance  of 
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thi«  odious  and  inoperative  law,  to  which, 
ftcoording^  to  their  own  account,  they  had 
gtten  a  doubtful  and  reluctant  consent-^ 
a  law  from  which  no  pomible  advantage 
could  result,  unless  walling  in  a  handful 
of  paupers  was  to  be  taken  as  a  remedy 
for  the  destitution  of  a  nation --a  law  up- 
held wholly  and  solely  by  British  bayonets, 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  country — a  law 
which  a  dignitary  in  the  Catholic  Church 
has  well  described  as  enacted,  not  for,  but 
against  Ireland — a  law  which  the  Com- 
missiooers  of  Poor  Inquiry  long  since 
warned  them,  if  passed,  must,  after  great 
expense  and  much  discontent,  be  repealed, 
and  the  workhouses  built  under  it  aban. 
doned— a  law  the  continuance  of  which 
for  two  years  longer,  one  whose  knowledge 
of  Ireland  and  the  feelings  of  her  people 
could  not  be  disputed — Mr.  O'Connell— » 
had  told  them  must  inevitably  goad  the 
people  of  Ireland  into  rebellion— a  law 
which  the  firmest  political  supporters  of 
the  present  Government  in  Ireland  had 
openly  denounced  as  unsuited  and  un- 
suitable to  the  habits  and  wants  of  the 
Irish  peop1e^-a  law,  the  operation  and 
effects  of  which  had  been  admirably  sum- 
med up,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  political  friend,  Mr.  Daly,  of 
Tollamore:  who  stated  that,  although 
the  Irish  Poor-law  passed  in  1838,  it  had 
not  come  into  full  operation  in  May, 
1 843.  By  a  Return  before  the  House  of 
Commons  it  appeared,  on  the  16th  of  that 
month,  thirty-one  workhouses  were  then 
unopened,  although  on  the  staff  of  the 
Irish  Poor-law  Department,  during  that 
period,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
the  public  money  had  been  expended — 
that  manv  Boards  of  Guardians  bad  ex 

tressed  their  anxiety  to  close  up  work 
ouses  already  opened  for  want  of  funds — 
a  fact  so  notorious,  that  it  might  possibly 
have  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government 
—that  the  workhouses  already  open  were 
not  one-third  filled  with  paupers  from  the 
strong  repugnance  entertained  by  the 
poor  to  the  system — thiit  mendicancy,  in 
all  its  loathsome  forms,  remained  unmi- 
tigated —  that  the  small  farmer,  long 
struggling  against  local  taxation  and  other 
charges,  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
on  the  humblest  description  of  food,  the 
potato,  had  been  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  additional  pressure  of  Poor-rates,  and 
become  a  defaultar;  that,  one-fourth  of 


the  old  rate  in  many  cases  remained  un- 
collected, yet  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
were  insisting  on  the  declaration  of  new 
rates— that  an  armed  force  was  required 
to  aid  the  collection  of  Poor-rates  in  many 
places,  in  a  constitutional  sense  the 
strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the 
law;  and  lastly,  as  if  to  form  the  most 
glaring  contrast  between  poverty  and  its 
supervisors,  the  cost  of  maintaining  each 
pauper  in  the  workhouse  was  estimated  at 
2/.  I2s.  per  annum,  whilst  the  allowance 
of  each  Assistant  Commissioner  was  stated 
at  1,500/.  a-year.  Admirable  system! — 
If.  a- week  to  the  pauper;  nearly  30/. 
a- week  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner.  He 
should  not  trespass  longer  on  the  House, 
He  considered  he  had  shown  the  nature 
of  the  information  sought  for  by  him 
would  be  fatal  to  the  system  of  the  delu- 
sion attempted  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
Commissioners-^that  it  would  not  wil- 
lingly be  given  by  them,  and  that  he  was 
fully  justified  in  requesting  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  the  Returns  relating  to 
the  employment  of  military  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Poor-rates  in  Ireland,  ordered  on 
the  6th  of  February  last,  be  forthwith 
furnished. 

Sir  J.  Oraham  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Speaker  was  so  just  and 
impartial  in  enforcing  the  due  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  that  he  had 
been  prevented  by  that  consideration  from 
rising  to  call  the  hon.  Member  to  order 
for  doing  what  appeared  to  himself  to  be 
contrary  to  those  rules,  viz.,  raising,  on  a 
motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  a  ques- 
tion like  this,  on  the  operation  of  the  Irish 
Poor-law,  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  England,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Ireland,  and  other  important 
matters  relating  to  the  same  subject.  As 
it  would  be  highly  improper  in  him,  how- 
ever, to  encourage  such  a  course  by  fol* 
lowing  the  hon.  Member  at  any  length 
into  this  subject,  he  should  content  him- 
self with  observing,  that,  with  respect  to 
the  Orders  referral  to  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, of  an  antecedent  Session,  they 
were  dropped  Orders,  and  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  renew 
them.  With  reference  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive subject  brought  forward  by  him, 
namely,  the  operation  of  the  Poor-law  in 
Ireland,  and  the  collection  of  the  arrears 
of  the  rate,  he  (Sir  James  Graham)  had 
already  stated  to  the  House  on  a  former 
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ooo»iioD»  tlMt  if,  after  the  Easier  reeeMi 
it  should  be  the  pleasore  of  the  Irish 
Mesnbers  of  that  House  to  more  for  a 
Committee  of  Io<|uiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  Poor-law  iq  that  ooootry,  he,  on 
the  part  of  the  Gofernment*  should  bate 
no  objection  to  that  oourse  being  adopted. 
As  to  the  other  Returns  alluded  to  by  the 
hoo.  Member^he  could  assure  him  that  no 
delay  in  their  production  should  take  place 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Speaker  said»  be  had  not  interrupted 
the  bon.  Member  for  Bosoommon  in  his 
statement  because  he  prssumed  that  the 
hon«  Member  would  conclude  by  moving 
some  Amendment  to  the  Question  before 
the  House.  Now,  howeTer«  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  sat  down,  without  pro* 
pofing  any  Amendment,  he  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Member  that  be  oouU 
not  enter  upon  the  subject  of  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  when  the  House  was  discussing 
the  Mutiny  Bill. 

MuTivT  Bill.]  House  in  Committee 
on  the  Mutiny  Bill. 

CapUin  Pedmll  obsenred,  that  it  had 
been  declared  that  the  Stromboli  steamer 
had  been  engaged  in  assisting  the  collec- 
tion of  poor-rates.  He  had  heard  that 
the  Comet  had  also  been  so  employed, 
although  the  fact  was  denied  the  other 
ereeiag  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  the  Pint 
Naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  a 
serrice  not  fit  for  the  Navy,  and  be  wished 
to  know  whether,  in  fact,  Her  Majesty's 
ships  had  been  employed  in  this  odious 
service? 

8ir /•  Or^ham  said,  happily  a  truce  at 

Cient  existed  between  the  hon.  and  gal- 
t  Officer  and  himself  upon  the  sobject 
of  tbe  Poor  Law,  and  he  tboueht  it  would 
be  a  pity  now  to  disturb  it.  He  was  surs 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  who  had 
served  so  long  under  tbe  right  hon.  and 
gallant  GenUeman,  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
wu  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  iqcapable 
of  making  a  statement  with  tbe  view  of 
deceiving  that  House.  The  facts  were, 
that  on  a  remote  portion  on  the  coast  of 
Galway  there  was  a  formidable  and  or- 
gsnized  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  poor*rates.  The  civil  force  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  be  effective,  and 
one  or  two  steam'boats  from  the  river 
Shannon  were  sent  to  assist  the  civil 
power.  That  transaction,  he  believed,  did 
take  place,  but  he  was  qeite  sure  that  bis 
ii|^t  boD«  and  gallant  Friend  was  not  aware, 


when  he  denied  it,  that  the 
had  occurred.  On  the  part  of  her  Ma. 
jesly's  Government  he  (Sir  J.  Gfahsa) 
was  quite  prepared  to  justify  the  pioessd. 
iog  upon  which  so  much  sireaa  had  beeo 
laid,  when  the  proper  time  eboold  arrive. 
Bill  went  through  the  Comimttee. 

Maeihe  Mutivt  Bxlx..]  On  the 
Order  of  the  Dsy  for  the  Houee  to  leeolve 
itself  into  a  Commitise  oa  tbo  Marine 
Mutiny  Bill, 

Sir  C.  Copter  wished  to  take  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  calling  attention  U>  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  the  exietiog  Articles 
of  War.    If  he  were  to  eeod  «  wnteriog 
party  on  shore,  with  a  guard  of  marines 
and  an  officer  to  superintend  them,  aod 
those  marines  got  drunk  or  otbonrise  mis- 
conducted themselves,  and  if  ho  were  to 
punish  them  afler  they  were  brought  on 
board  the  ship  without  trial  by  court- 
martial,  they  could  turn  round  upoo  him 
aod  ssy,  *'  The  crime  was  eoBinaitted  oa 
shore,  and  you  have  no  right  to  pnnish  os 
unless  we   are   tried  by  ooort-martial.'* 
Well,  his  answer  to  that  would  be  tbe 
authoritylgiven  him  by  the  Artiolee  of  Wsr. 
This  was  a  matter  which  required  to  be 
more  clearly  and  thoroughly  ovpieioed. 
The  effect  was  bad.    The  nsariiie  conU 
not  be  punished,  but  the  seameo  coiikL 
It  was  stated  also  in  the  Articles  of  Wsr, 
that  if  a  man  committed  such  and  lueb  a 
crime,    he   must  suffer  death,  or  sock 
punishment  as  the  court-martial  should 
upon  trial  inflkt.    The  practice  used  to 
be  to  turn  the  hands  op  and  punish  tbs 
men  i  but  they  might  have  ob^jeotsd  and 
demanded  a  trial  by  court-martial.  By  the 
last  Article  of  War,  all  other  but  capitsl 
crimes  were  to  be  punished  agreeaUy  lo 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Navy,  and 
that  was  tbe  only  Article  by  which  be 
could  punish  a  man  wiihout  trial  by  eoeru 
martial    He  suggested   that  sometkiai 
should  be  done  to  make  the  Articles  siors 
intelligible.    There  were  three  oases  oal; 
in  which  the  punishmeot  of  death  opsM 
be  awarded.  He  remembered  a  master*si« 
srms  being  threatened  by  a  drunken  sh« 
man,  who  said  he  would  stick  his  knife 
into  him.   Tbe  man  was  rather  a  troabie« 
some  person,  and  there  was  no  other  si- 
ternative  but  to  try  him  by  court-sssrtisl, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  die.    Tbs  sor* 
geon,  however,  certified  that  the  offasdsc 
bad  received  a  wound  in  his  heed,  vbicb 
at  times  rendered  him  not  quite  oonscissi 
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of  what  he  wai  doingt  The  Coorti  then* 
fore,  racooimeDiled  bim  to  mercyi  aod  bni 
for  that  Kcoromendation  he  would  bare 
saffered  death.  He  was  leot  home  and 
transported  for  foarteen  years.  Bat  the 
cflTect  was  lost  upon  the  Fleet;  there  was 
BO  example  before  them ;  nobody  knew 
what  became  of  the  man.  The  Article 
ought  to  be  altered.  Let  it  be  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  the  eourt-mar« 
tial  should  think  fit,  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  spot.  The  court-martial  should  not 
be  put  in  a  position  to  prevent  them 
carrying  the  law  into  effect. 

Mr.  S.  Herbert  would  not  at  that  mo- 
ment give  an  opinion  upon  the  expediency 
of  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman;  but  he  would 
consult  with  the  Admiralty,  and  give  an 
answer  upon  the  bringing  op  of  the  Re- 
port. 

Mr.  Af.  CtFerraU  said,  this  question 
bad  arisen  in  the  ease  of  the  marines  on 
service  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  urged 
that  some  alteration  should  be  made. 

Captain  Peehell  was  aware  that  this  was 
both  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  subject. 
But  when  they  heard  that  every  person, 
including  every  midshipman  and  every 
volunteer  who  should  sleep  on  his  watch, 
was  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  or 
aoch  punishment  as  the  court-martial 
aboold  think  fit,  they  must  admit  that  an 
alteration  of  the  law  was  required.  Sleep. 
log  on  a  watch  was  not  so  bad  sn  offence 
aa  a  sentinel  sleeping  at  his  post ;  and  men 
were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  on 
their  watch,  with  this  threat  of  death 
bapging  over  their  heads. 

Bill  went  through  the  Committee. 

CovTmoTXBTED  Elbctioks.]  Sir  12. 
Peel  rose,  according  to  notice,  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  **  to  consider  the 
Acts  in  force  with  respect  to  the  Trial  of 
Controverted  Elections,  and  to  report  their 
opinion,  whether  any  and  what  Amend- 
ments can  be  madecalculated  to  improve  the 
proviswnof  thesaid  Acts."  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated,  that  when  be  introduced 
the  Bill  which  provided  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Controverted  Elections,  he  suted 
that  be  would,  before  making  a  Motion 
this  Session  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Act,  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  any  Amend- 
ment could  be  introduced  into  it,  and  he 
now  accoidingly  moved  that  a  Select 
Conasittee  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 


He  proposed  the  Select  Committee  more 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
any  Amendment  could  be  made  in  the 
existing  law,  for  he  thought  that  the  im* 
portent  question,  whether  or  no  any  other 
tribunal  should  be  appointed,  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
affected  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  therefore  a  question 
which  a  Select  Committee  should  not  de* 
cide.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  con* 
sider  whether  sn^  amendment  could  be 
made  in  the  existing  system,  assuming 
that  the  existing  system  be  continued ; 
but  an  opinion  that  the  existing  tribunal 
should  be  abandoned  and  another  ap- 
pointed, should  be  discussed  in  the  Houie. 
He  trusted  that  no  party  feeling  would 
influence  the  House  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question ;  he  hoped  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers, whatever  their  opinions  might  be, 
would  be  prepared  to  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  while  the  present  system 
continued,  it  should  be  made  as  perfect 
as  possible. 

Mr.  CHsbome  said,  it  was  impomible  to 
olgect  to  a  measure  for  amending  the  law 
as  it  now  stood.  He  should,  however, 
have  been  gratified  if  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  explained  what  he  thought  the 
points  were  in  which  the  present  law  re* 
quired  amendment.  It  was  a  law  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  Introdueed 
himself,  and  It  seemed  to  be  limited  to  one 
object,  namely,  to  remedy  the  partiality 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  Committees. 
There  might  be  some  doubts  how  far  the 
alteration  had  made  any  improvement  in 
that  respect;  he  thought,  however,  that 
it  had  made  some  improvement.  He  had 
that  morning  examined  the  Journals  of 
the  House  to  see  how  far  the  decisions  of 
the  Committees  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  would  bear  a  party  aspect  (and  be 
had  excluded  the  Committees  whfeh  were 
proved  to  have  ended  in  compromises,  viz., 
Lewes,  Penryn,  Nottingham,  Bridport, 
and  Reading),  and  he  found  that  twenty- 
five  Committees  had  decided  in  con- 
formity with  the  politics  of  the  majority 
of  the  Members  who  formed  those  Com* 
mittees,  and  eight  had  decided  the  other 
way.  The  latter  Committeea  seeesed  to 
have  acted  much  less  in  conformity  with 
the  politics  of  the  msjority  than  thoee  did 
in  the  first  instance.  But  it  appeamd  to 
him  that  the  amendment  of  the  law  ahoaM 

Sfar  beyond  that  to  which  the  right  boo. 
ronet  applied  himself^  when  be 
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fcrward  thtt  meatare.  The  grett  object 
was  to  give  a  fair  scope  for  all  projper  Pe- 
titions, but  not  to  giTe  undue  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  petitioned  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  The  law  left  it  in  the  breast  of 
the  Committee  todeclare Petitions  frivolous 
and  vexatious,  and  thereby  to  saddle  the 
parties  with  costs;  the  result  had  been, 
that  no  one  Committee,  since  the  new  law 
had  been  adopted,  had  declared  any  Peti- 
tion to  be  frivolous  and  vexatious.  The 
Committee  was  still  a  party  tribunal.  They 
selected  three  hon.  Gentlemen  from  one 
aide  of  the  House  and  three  from  the 
other ;  and  by  turns  they  gave  a  Chairman 
from  one  side  of  the  House  to  one  Com- 
mittee, and  from  the  other  sfde  to  the 
next.  Each  Gentleman,  therefore,  saw 
that  he  was  watched  over  and  suspected 
of  party  feeling,  and  their  natural  desire 
was  not  to  step  beyond  the  line  which 
their  duty  imposed  on  them,  and  they 
said,  we  won't  go  any  further,  and  give 
costs.  Last  year,  when  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  sat  behind  him,  had  made  pre- 
paration for  his  defence,  which  could  not 
be  done  for  less  than  300/.  or  400/.,  his 
opponents  came  forward  and  said,  they 
were  not  prepared  to  go  on  with  their  Pe- 
tition. He,  however,  thought  it  right,  as 
in  the  courts  of  law,  to  let  the  costs  follow 
the  decision,  only  giving  the  Committee 
the  right  to  decide  in  such  cases  as  they 
pleas^,  that  the  unsuccessful  party  should 
not  pay  the  costs.  There  was  a  point  of 
practice  upon  which  he  thought  the  action 
of  these  Committees  would  be  extremely 
improved,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  more  ne- 
cessary before  them  than  any  other  tri- 
bunal. When  any  person  had  an  action 
at  law,  he  might  gite  notice  to  the  oppo- 
nent that  if  he  did  not  admit  certain 
points,  they  would  be  proved  at  his  ex- 

Cnse.  Now,  nothing  ever  was  admitted 
fore  an  Election  Committee ;  they  put 
the  cleverest  counsel  to  argue  before  men 
who  were  not  lawyers ;  they  took  evidence 
of  everything,  and  admitted  nothing.  He 
hoped  that  would  be  a  point  of  considera- 
tion also.  He  did  not  know  who  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  meant  to  put  on  his  Com- 
mittee, but  be  hoped  amongst  the  num- 
ber there  would  be  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  suffered  by  the  present  system, 
vrho  felt  where  the  shoe  pinched,  and  who 
would  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  some 
assistance  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  present 
system.    He  had  no  doubt  the  right  hon. 


Baronet  had  made  ao  extremely  ftir  ind 
judicious  selection,  and  he  hoped  the  it- 
cention  of  the  Committee  might  bediieeted 
to  the  two  points  he  had  referred  to. 

Mu^CoUeti  said,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  county  of  Anglesey  having,  I  onder- 
stood,  under  the  best  advice,  conieoted  to 
postpone  for  the  present  his  Motion  for  i 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  gettiog-up  sod 
prosecutions  of  two  Petitions  againit  ny 
return  for  the  Borough  of  Athlone,  1  feel 
satisGed  that  the  object  will  be  eqaally 
obtained  if  his  Motion  be  allowed  to  mer^ 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Government, 
and  that  the  right  bon.  Baronet  will  gife 
instructions  to  the  Committee  to  inquire, 
not  only  into  the  getting-op  of  those  Pe- 
titions, but  also  how  far  it  is  consisteat 
with  the  dignity  of  this  House,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  its  Members,  and 
with  the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord,  tiie 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  uoder 
whose  Act  these  repeated  Petitkins  bare 
been  presented — how  far  it  is  just  and 
proper  for  any  Member  to  have  to  appear 
before  more  than  one  Committee  to  defend 
the  same,  and  at  the  same  Election.    If 
you  refer  to  the  Journals  of  this  Hooie 
you  will  find  it  entered  on  them  on  31st 
May,  1843,  that  by  a  decision  and  verdict 
of  a  Committee,  I  was  then  declared  duly 
elected  for  Athlone  during  the  present 
Parliament.    I  should  have  thought  tba( 
here  the  matter  ended— that  the  decision 
was  final— that  I  was,  as  I  was  stated  to 
be,  elected  for  this  Parliament,  meaning 
the  whole  of  it,  and   that  the  plea  of 
**  autrefois  acquit  was  in  this,  as  in. a// 
other  other  cases  in  this  country,  a  bar  to 
any  other  proceedings  or  investigation; 
instead   of  this,  I  have,   in    the  present 
month,  been  subjected  to  a  second  edition 
of  precisely  the  same  annoyance,  atteaded 
with  precisely  the  same  result ;  my  oppo- 
nents have  no  case,  and  I  am  on  7(b 
March  1844,  again  declared  duly  elected 
for  the  present  Parliament,  which  is  agsin 
entered  on  your  Journals*— and  I  msTi 
perhaps,  again  have  to  defend  this  s^^* 
I  can  assure  theHouse  that  a  series  of  tbestf 
Petitions,  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ance, intimidation,  eitortion,  and  pecola- 
tion,  are  by  no  means  either  agreeableor  pro- 
fitable, iln  these  two  particular  instaocH, 
(in  which,  as  to  the  charge  of  bribery,/ 
am  as  innocent  and  ignorant  as  any  one 
in  this  House)  the  answering  and  bavin; 
to  defend  these  Petitions  has  been  at- 
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tended  with  oo  small  anxiety  of  mind— 
and  has  cost  me  more  than  1000/.  out  of 
my  pocket— indeed,  from  what  I  under- 
aiaody  I  have  not  yet  purchased  peace  and 
the  qttiet  enjoyment  of  my  privileges  ;  the 
apparent  getter>up  of  these  Petitions,  a 
Mr.  Moss  (but  who  being,  I  understand, 
as  indifferently  off  in  his  circumstances  as 
in  his  characteri  can  hardly  really  beat  the 
bottom  of  them ;  indeed,  he  has  stated  that 
there  are  other  parties  behind  the  scene 
desirous  of  my  seat  in  this  House,  and  if 
report  speaks  true,  some  parties  desirous 
also  of  a  seat  in  another  place,  this  Mr. 
Moss  having  stated  publicly,  and  to  one  of 
the  servants  employed  in  the  offices 
of  this  House,  that  ''  if  Mr.  CoUett  got 
over  this  (meaning  the  last)  Petition,  he 
would  not  be  much  the  forwarder  in  re- 
taining his  seat— 'that  he  would  have  ano- 
ther Petition  shortly — and  that  it  would 
be  an  annual  affair  till  be  was  ousted — in 
short.  Sir,  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the 
persecution  and  annoyance  to  which  I  am 
to  be  subjected  for  the  sake  of  depriving 
me  of  my  seat.  I  have,  I  am  sure,  only 
to  mention  these  circumstances*  and  to 
throw  myself  upon  the  House  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  to  ensure  some  means 
for  preventing  for  the  future  a  repeti* 
tioD  of  these  annoyances  to  myself  and 
others. 

Sir  George  Grey  thought  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  taken 
very  proper,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  go  into  a  further  discussion  of 
the  subject  then.  He  would,  however, 
say,  that  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net was  quite  right  in  not  leaving  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  Select  Committee  whether 
the  tribunal  should  be  confined  to  that 
House  or  not. 

Sir  E.  Colehrooke  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  was  his  intention 
to  appoint  assessors  competent  to  advise 
the  Committee  on  points  of  law,  to  form 
part  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  give  their  as- 
sistance to  the  Committee. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  he  purposely 
abstained  from  making  any  statement  of 
hit  opinions  on  this  subject.  Consistent 
with  the  principle  that  the  Committee 
should  not  entertain  the  great  question  of 
the  removal  of  the  jurisdiction,  be  thought 
it  would  be  better  not  to  prejudge  any 
point  to  come  under  their  consideration, 
by  making  any  statement  of  his  own. 
With  respect  to  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  Baronet,  he  thou|rht  it  would  be  bct- 
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ter  to  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee.  With  reference  to  the  points 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  well  to  make 
judges  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  cause 
to  complain.  He  thought  it  well  that 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  complaints,  but  be  considered  they 
bad  better  do  so  in  the  character  of  wit- 
nesses than  judges.  As  to  the  other 
point,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  the  costs 
should  follow  the  decision.  If  they  wished 
to  have  cases  of  bribery  and  corruption  at 
elections  brought  forward,  they  must  give 
some  latitude  to  complaining  parties;  but 
that  was  a  question  open  to  decision  here- 
after. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven  o'clock. 

.  HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1844. 

MufUTB%]    Bills.    PvtlUe^-'l*'  IntenutiODAlCopyiight; 

Indenmity. 
Prfui/«.— 2*-  Burylndofure;  Ramsey  Indosure;  Blyths- 
wood'i  Estate. 

PxTiTioKs  PBMaNTBO  By  the  Biibop  oT  Hereftad,  tarn. 
Burfozd.  against  Union  of  Sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor. 
~By  Lord  Cottenham,  ftrom  Frederick  Capes,  against 
Eodesiasticsl  Courts  BUL  — By  Lord  Kenyon.  from 
Denbigh  and  Flint  Agrieultural  Sodety.  agilnBt  Al- 
teration of  the  Com  Laws.— By  Lord  Campbell,  from 
Edinbuigb,  against  Religioas  Tests  for  Professors. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts'  Bill  — 
Committee.]  On  clause  7  (excepting 
from  the  general  operation  of  the  Bill 
Royal  Chapels,  Collegiate,  Cathedral,  and 
University  Churches,  and  "  the  Churches 
and  Chapels  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
the  Preachers  and  Ministers  thereof"), 

Lord  Campbell  observed,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  interfered  with,  those  ancient 
and  learned  bodies,  the  Inns  of  Courts, 
whose  exercise  of  their  rights  of  patronage 
had  been  unimpeachable,  and  from  whose 
preacherships  had  risen  to  the  Bench  so 
many  eminent  Prelales ;  among  whom 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  he  then  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  present. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  he  certainly 
acknowledged  that  those  bodies  had  ex- 
ercised their  » patronage  most  conscien- 
tiously and  creaitably ;  but  he  really  did  not 
quite  see  why  the  lawyers— cics/oe/^s  legis^ 
^should  be  exempt  from  the  general  opera- 
tion of  this  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  remarked,  that  it 
had  been  considered  proper  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  with  respect 
3  D 
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to  the  private  itatatet  of  the  bodies  in 
question. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clanse  8. 

Lord  Cottenham  obaerved^  that  thia 
Clause  proposed  to  establigh  a  new  prin* 
ctpie.  It  was  for  continoing  the  Diocesan 
Courts,  and  he  objected  to  that  Clause 
standing  part  of  the  Bill  upon  the  dis- 
cussion that  had  taken  place  the  other 
evening,  and  he  had  said  all  that  he  could 
say  upon  the  subject,  and  he  therefore 
did  not  mean  to  address  them  at  any 
length  on  the  preaent  occasion.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  before  noble  Lords  went  to 
a  division  on  the  Question,  they  would 
consider  what  it  was  that  the  Bill  pro- 
posed, and  what  was  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity against  that  proposition.  The  Bill 
proposed  to  continue,  under  certain  regu- 
lations, which  would  make  them  perpetual, 
the  Diocesan  Conrts^^hat  was,  a  Court 
in  each  Diocese  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  was  a  proposition  that  was  not  only 
condeanned  by  all  those  who  had  consi- 
dered thi9  subject,  but  it  was  also  con- 
demned by  the  reports  of  two  Rofti  Com- 
missions— by  the  reports  oq  the  Bcelefias- 
tical  and  the  Admiralty  CourU^it  was 
condemned  by  two  reports  of  Special 
Committees^  one  of  that  and  one  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  It  was  con- 
demned in  the  Measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  preceded  the  Governanent  of 
noble  Lords  opposite ;  but,  above  all,  it 
was  condemned  by  the  present  Govern* 
ment  itself.  It  was  condemned  by  some 
of  the  most  influential  Members  of  the 
Government,  including  the  head  of  the 
present  Government.  It  was  condemned 
by  the  present  Government,  as  a  Govern- 
ment ;  for  by  the  Bill  brought  in  by  them 
last  Session,'  they  proposed  the  abolition 
of  all  the  Diocesan  Courts.  Before,  then, 
noble  Lords  were  called  upon  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Clause,  they  had  to  coosider 
whether  they  woqld  perpetuate  an  evil  in 
the  country  without  a  single  reason  being 
offered  in  its  favour.  What  wu  the  in- 
convenienee  to  be  avoided  by  perpetuating 
these  Courts?  That  doing  so  would  in- 
terfere with  the  interests  of  certain  local 
prsctitioners  in  Local  Courts.  Here,  then, 
they  found  that  the  Government  had  not 
the  courage  to  propose  a  Measure  that 
they  felt  to  be  right,  even  though  In  doing 
so  they  might  be  assured  of  tlie  support 
of  those  who  were  usually  opposed  to 
them.    The  Government  were  not  only 


too  weak  to  carry  oat  their  own  Utum, 
but  the?  had  not  even  the  eoafa|e  to 
attempt  it.  Last  year  thnir  Bill  aboWtt4 
all  these  Diocesan  Courts,  and  this  jm 
their  Bill  perpetuated  these  vary  Cesru. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  Gofsm* 
ment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  answer  to  tht 
observations    made    by    bis    noble  tod 
learned  Friend,  had  to  aUte  that  this  M 
carried  out  many  of  tha  auggtstioBS  lasde 
by  the  Commissioneca.     In  the  Bill  ibit 
was  brought  in  last  year  an  AamndawK 
was  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  otbtr 
House,  retaining   the    Diocesan  Coarti. 
Those  who  were  responsible  for  the  pis- 
sent  Bill  introduced   it  in  the  sute  io 
which  it  had  laat  year  left  tha  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  that   atate  they  aov 
expected  to  6nd  it  pass  the  other  Hoofe. 
The  Bill  now  contained  ao  much  of  good 
that  he  was  satisBed  to  have  it  passed  is 
iU  present  state.     If  after  tha  Bill  pasMd, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  propossd  i 
Measure  with  respect   to  the  Dioossss 
Courts,  itshouldhavehiabestcoasiderstios. 
It  was  too,  intended  by  this  Bill,  tbst  the 
Diocesan  Courts   should    be  eslablitbed 
not  in  the  way  in  which  thay  had  hitherto 
existed.    They  would  ba  pieced  io  u 
improved  state,  although  it  was  netsiesst 
that  the  present  arrangement  should  be 
final  t  for  if  after  the  Bill  passed,  it  acre 
found  that  the  Dioceaan  Courts  did  not 
faithfully  discharge  the  daties  eatrosfed 
to  them,  then  Parliament  would  eeruiaiy 
interfere.    It  was  to  be   observed  tbit 
Lord  Stowell's  Bill  corresponded  with  the 
scope  and  object  of  the  present  Bill*    ^* 
denied  that  the  Diocesan  Courts  were  in* 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  eetruited 
to  them.    There  were  three  or  fear  Coorti 
in  which  justice  wae  as  well  admioistored 
as  in  any  Court  of  tha  coantry«*^or  ii* 
Btaoee,  those  Courts  over  wbieh  M^ 
Granville  Vernon,  Dr;   Pbillimoro,  »sd 
others  presided.     Were  these  Coertf  f»- 
neral,  and  judges  of  knowledge  sad  sbilit; 
placed  at  tha  head  of  them,  tbeia  ^uoo 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  AdaiDisinlioo 
of  the  Law  would  not  be  wall  and  &ith- 
fully  conducted. 

Lord   Campbell  was  gratified  to  li»d 
that  hie  noble  and   learned  Fiitnd  did 


not  deaigpate  the  plan  for  ab 
the  Dioceain  Courts  aa  «« Jack  Cad«  k- 
gislatioo'^-^e  did  not  4«aoeiMf*  *^^ 
spoliation  or  plunder,  nor  an  iaterfrt* 
eoce    with   the    sacred    rigbu  of  i"^ 
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perty.  fiat  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
knowing  that  the  iibotition  of  these  Courts 
would  be  a  ^at  improvement  in  their 
institution!,  what  reason  did  he  assign 
for  abandoning  the  measure  by  which 
they  might  be  abolished  and  aban- 
doning, too,  that  measure,  it  being  his 
own  ?  He  must  say,  that  in  this  rsspsct 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  acted  as  a 
most  unnatural  fkrher.  They  were  told 
over  and  over  agajn  that  the  Eoolesiasticai 
ConrtB  Bill,  abolishing  those  Diocesan 
Courts,  was  framed  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  Qovemment.  The  Bill  of 
1895  had  that  object  in  view.  It  was  ap- 
proved of  by  those  opposite,  and  left  as  a 
legacy  to  their  successors.  The  Bill  of 
1635,  abolishing  contentious  jurisdiclien 
in  those  ooorts,  was  approved  of  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  In  1836  hii 
noble  and  learned  Friend  approved  of  that 
pnnoiple  in  a  Committee  of  that  House. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  approved 
of  it  last  year.  It  had  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  Qovernneot.  There  was 
po  difference  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  supported  by  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  by  the  Attorney  Oeherai,  and  bj 
Sir  James  Graham.  They,  in  a  manner 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  their  talent 
and  learning,  showed  the  eatreme  mischief 
arising  from  the  Diocesan  Courts.  If  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  look  to 
ffansardt  he  would  find  there  a  most  elo- 
quent and  elaborate  speech  from  Sir  Ror 
bert  Peel  against  the  Diocesan  Courts. 
Why  then  were  they  to  be  now  preserved  ? 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  spoke  of 
making  an  experiment  with  them.  These 
Courts  bad  subsisted  for  a  thousand  years 
and  it  was  99  account  of  the  abuses  of 
these  Courts  and  their  inherent  bad  qua- 
lities, that  their  Lordships  were  now  called 
upon  to  abolish  them.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  drawn  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Courts  of  Peculiar  and 
the  Diocesan  Courts,  and  yet  it  was  im- 
possible  to  say  why  the  one  class  of  oourts 
sboold  be  abolislied  und  the  other  pre- 
served. Why,  he  asked,  abolish  the  one 
and  continue  the  other?  It  was  said, 
that  not  mach  busioesa  was  done  in  the 
one -^  apply  this  same  reasoning  to  the 
other,  and  they  too  should  be  abolished. 
But  then,  if  they  looked  to  antiquity,  like 
Sir  Roburt  loglis;  if  they  were  to  have  a 
mattcf  preserved  because  it  existed  in  the 
reign  or  King  Stephen,  then  they  ought 
to  preserve  all  these  courts.     Now,  as  to 


the  cases  brought  from  the  Archdiocese  of 
York  before  the  Privy  Council,  he  could 
say,  and  he  appealed  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Frieni)  (Lord  Brougham)  if  they 
were  not  full  of  the  grossest  blunders,  $ind 
constantly  followed  by  reversals^  [LJord 
Brougham  '*  Hear,  hear."]  If,  then,  that 
were  the  case  with  the  Archdiocesan  Court 
of  York,  what  must  be  the  state  of  the 
distant  Diocesan  Courts  in  England  and 
Wales  ?  If  probate  were  not  granted  pu^  of 
the  rightCourt,  it  w^s  declared  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  to  be  void.  I>et  them 
see  all  the  poesequences  likely  to  follow 
from  the  continuance  of  these  Courts.  By 
perpetuating  these  Courts  they  kept  up  the 
system  of  Froctors,  and  the  public  was 
saddled  with  an  enormous  expenve.  There 
were  to  be  two  s^ts  of  agents,  whore  the 
public  would  be  much  better  served  by 
one.  The  troth  was,  that  the  only  de- 
fence of  his  noble  iipd  learned  Friend  was, 
that  he  could  not  carry  the  Bill — those 
opposite  could  not  carry  that  which  they 
thought  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  I^ 
was  for  them,  then,  to  consider,  whether 
under  such  circumstances,  they  ought 
longer  to  attempt  to  oarry  on  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Lord  brougham  agreed  with  the  opin- 
ion e>[ pressed  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  ss  to  the  Diocesan  Courts.  None 
of  them  had  a  good  Bar,  and  many  of 
them  were  without  good  Judges.  They 
ha()  neither  e^es  nor' head.  He  thought, 
however,  there  was  much  good  in  the  Bill ; 
and  if  he  could  not  go  at  a  full  pace,  he 
must  be  satisfied  to  go  at  a  half  pace.  It 
was,  too,  his  opinion,  that  the  Courts  were 
improved  by  this  Bill,  for  good  judges 
were  to  be  given  by  it  to  these  Courts. 

Tlie  Committee  divided  00  the  question 
that  the  Clause  stand  par^  of  the  Bill  : — 
Contents  47  ;  Not  Contents  20  :  Majority 
27. 

Li^t  of  the  Contents. 

Archbishop  of  Can-  ear^^. 

terbury  Qeauchanip 

Lord  ChaDcellor  Cathcart 
Clare 

DUKES.  Dalhousie 

BucGleuch  Delawarr 

Wellington  Falmouth 

Haddington 

M  A  aoii  ESSES.  Hard  wicke 

Ailesbury  Jersey 

Camden  Liverpool 

Cliolroondelcy  Longtbnl 

Salisbury  Malroesbury 

Wincliescer  Ripon 
3D2 


Su  Germaiiii 

London 

Shaftesbury 

Peterborough 

Sheffield 

LORDS. 

VISCOUNTS. 

Boston 

Bereaford 

Brougham 

Caoniog 

Farnhani 

Hawarden 

Feversham 

Strangford 

Kenyon 

BISHOPS. 

Middleton 

Bangor 

Ravensworth 

Exeter 

Redesdale 

Hereford 

Sondes 

Lichfield 

Tenleitlen 

Uandaff 

WharncliflTe 

List  of  ike  N0T-C0NT£NT8 

IfABQUESSE;!. 

BARONS 

Clanricarde 

Beaumont 

Headfort 

Campbell 

Lansdowne 

Colborne 

Normanby 

Cottenham 

EARLS. 

Crewe 

Auckland 

Dinorben 

Besborough 

Kionaird 

ClarendoD 

Monteagle 

VISCOUNTS. 

Sudeley 

Melbourne 

Teynham 

Ponsonby 

ViTian 
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made  by  his  noble  and  learned  PiM, 
as  to  their  competency  to  dticharge  «ll 
the  duties  required  of  them,  there  bclojg 
men  of  great  learuiog  and  great  iDlellL 
gence  amongst  that  class  of  penoot.  U 
would  be  impossible  to  abolish  their  eicia. 
sive  privilege  without  compeDsation,  sad 
the  amount  was  so  heavy  that  it  rendered 
the  measure  impracticable  io  1836.   The 
abolition  of  the  Six  Clerks  in  the  Coort 
of  Chanc  ery  had  cost  upwards  of  40,000. 
With  respect  to  the  bar  of  the  Civil  Courts, 
the  Advocates   were  brought  up  at  the 
Universities,  and  were  men  of  much  learn* 
ing,  and  in  time  of  peace  their  fees  were 
small.     It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  country  that  there  should  be  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  applied  thenselvei  to 
the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  so  as  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  learning  applicable 
to  questions  of  national  law  that  arose  be- 
tween this  and  other  countries.     Upoo 
the  ground  of  policy,  therefore,  he  mmt 
resist  the  suggestion  of  his  noble  sod 
learned   Friend   in  respect  to  the  Bsr, 
and  as  to  the  Proctors,  on  the  pecooiarj 
ground,  that  it  would   be  impossible  to 
effect  the  object  without  a  charge  opoo 
the  public  which  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  impose. 

Lord  Cotienham  could  not  onderstaod 
the  fondness  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  for  Proctors  in  Doctors*  Coromoos, 
when  he  had  surrendered  the  cause  of  ihe 
Six  Clerks  in  his  own  Court— both  cl««fi 
of  officers  standing  precisely  on  the  ssoe 
footing.  There  was,  however,  an  anoinily 
in  the  practice  of  these  Courts  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  In  some  of  tbcaii 
party  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  penoQ 
but  must  employ  a  Proctor.  He  could 
not  do  what  in  other  CoorU  was  consi- 
dered a  right  of  the  subject,  although  it 
was  one  which  it  was  not  always  tboagbt 
wise  to  exercise — namely,  to  plc«^  ^J* 
own  cause.  Would  the  same  privilege  he 
allowed  to  suitors  in  the  £cclesia>ii<^^ 
Courts,  that  were  given  in  severti  ^^  ^^ 
Law  Courts  ? 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  said,  that  t^ 
object  which  his  noble  and  learned  F^^ 
sought  to  accomplish  would  be  effected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill ;  or,  if  it  '^ 
not,  he  should  take  care  that  the  su^ 
tion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  y^ 
respect  to  the  power  of  suitors  pleading 
in  their  own  causes,  he  remembered  ib 
instance  in  which  a  man  pleaded  forbt^ 


On  Clause  9, 

Lord  Co^fenAam  complainedof  the  close- 
ness of  the  Courts  at  Doctors'  Commons, 
both  as  respected  Advocates  and  Proctors. 
No  person  was  admitted  to  plead  who  was 
not  admitted  an  Advocate  of  these  Courts, 
and  ii.^ne  but  Proctors  expressly  admitted 
we'C  tllowed  to  practise.  No  persons  plead- 
ing at  the  bar  of  other  Courts,  however  great 
their  experience,  or  however  high  their 
professional  attainments,  were  allowed  to 
practise  as  advocates,  and  no  attorney  or 
solicitor  could  act  as  agent.  If  a  party 
wished  to  employ  his  own  confidential  so. 
licitor  or  attorney  it  was  done  by  engaging 
a  Proctor  on  condition  that  he  should  not 
interfere  in  the  business,  but  should  re- 
ceive all  the  fees.  The  monopoly  was 
one  which  was  very  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  had  been  much  abused,  and  he 
hoped  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
be  prepared  at  a  future  stage,  to  open  these 
Courts,  both  as  respected  Proctors  and 
Counsel. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  had 
communications  with  different  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and 
he  had  found  them  extremely  intelligent 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  the  business 
in  which  they  practised.  After  all  the 
inquiry  he  had  made,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  class  known  by  the  name  of 
Proctors,  were  liable  to  the  observation 
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self*  in  a  case  before  him,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  experience  which  he  had 
of  the  individtta),  he  appointed  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  hearing  the  case.  The 
individoal  commenced  addressing  him  at 
ten,  and  continued  until  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  when  be  said  be  was  so  much 
exhausted,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
further,  and  he  put  it  to  his  (the  Lord 
Chancellor's)  humanity,  whether  he  would 
not  allow  him  to  refresh  himself,  as  he 
was  unable  to  proceed  further  without 
some  rest.  He  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
agreed  to  the  request,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  day  was  consumed  in  the  re- 
maining portion  of  his  address.  There 
was  another  case  of  the  same  sort  that 
occurred  in  his  Court  more  recently.  He 
did  not  think  such  a  practice  at  all  tended 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
but  he  wouhl  take  care,  if  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  suggestion  was  not  al- 
ready sufficiently  provided  for,  it  should 
be  by  a  subsequent  Clause  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  —  Report  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

House  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1844. 

Murom.]    Bills.    PubUcj^tUforted.—Vlutiny  i   Marine 
Mutiny  I   Puiihct  (SooUand) ;   Night  Pouhing  Prevca- 
ticn. 
^  and  f  11111!  d :— Dean  Forwt  EncnMdunentiL 
Prittatc-^f'  Maryport  and  Carlule  Railway;  NugenVt 
Natunllaation {    Brighton    and     Chicheiter    Railway; 
Stratibid  and  Thames  Juneticn  Railway  t    Cwm  Cdyn 
Inm  Company;  Coldioterand  Harwich  Railway  (No. 
2).  —  Manchester  and  BimUngham    (Maodedield    and 
Boynlon  Bnnchei);    Brighton,    Hastings,  and  Lewes 
Railway  ;  London  and  South  Western  Railway  (Na  1) ; 
Mauehestei  Improvement ;  Manchester  Police. 
Ajpoficdl  — Midland   Railways  Consolidation;    Turner's 

RaUway. 
PaTXTiona  PnianrriD.     By  Mr.  Hutt,  ftom  Australia 
end  Merchants,  and  ftom  the  Cape  and  Merchants,  for 
Admission  6t  Australian  and  Cape  Corn.— From  North 
Bcrwidc,  Hoc  Alteration  of  Prisons  (Scotland)  BUI. 

Toll  on  Limb  (Wales.)]  Colonel 
Wood  rose  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  exempt  Lime  from  toll  conveyed  on  any 
turnpike-road  in  the  Principality  of  Wales. 
Though  he  held  a  large  hlue  hook  in  his 
hand,  the  House  need  not  imagine  that 
he  would  consume  its  time  by  a  long 
speech ;  but  as  he  was  advocating  the  cause 
of  a  very  poor  country  he  hoped  he  should 
receive  the  sympathy  and  indulgence  of 
the  House.  He  wished  his  motion  to  rest 
on  iU  own  intrinsic  merits.    By  the  Ge« 


neral  Turnpike  Act,  every  description  of 
manure,  with  the  exception  of  lime,  was 
exempted  from  toll;  and  thus  farmers 
might  send  their  teams  to  large  towns  in 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing home  manure  toll  free.  But  the  poor 
farmers  in  Wales  were  out  of  the  reach  of 
these  great  towns,  and  had  no  other  manure 
but  lime.  The  charge  for  lime  for  a  small 
cart  drawn  by  two  small  horses  was  2s.  6J. 
and  the  toll  was  6d.  a  horse ;  so  that 
when  the  lime  was  brought  to  the  farm  the 
farmer  had  paid  3j.  or  4s.  in  the  shape 
of  toll,  or  more  than  cent,  per  cent,  the 
cost  of  the  lime.  He  might  be  told 
that  the  roads  had  been  constructed  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  lime,  and  if  the 
toll  was  removed  the  roads  could  not  be 
maintained.  Hon.  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
forget  the  principle  upon  which  these  roads 
were  originally  made.  Turnpike  roads  were 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  for  every  road 
was  properly  maintained  by  the  parish,  and 
formerly  turnpike-acts  were  only  granted 
for  twenty -one  years.  The  tolls  were  most 
irritating,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  late 
outrages  in  Wales.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  proceeded  to  read  various  docu- 
ments, purporting  to  show  that  even  if  the 
toll  upon  lime  was  abandoned,  the  turnpike 
tolls  in  the  county  of  Brecon  would  pro- 
duce sufficient  to  maintain  the  roads,  and 
to  allow  a  surplus.  If  he  were  permitted 
to  introduce  a  Bill,  he  would  not  proceed 
with  it  if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  w(»uld 
originate  any  Measure  on  the  subject  The 
Commissioners  had  recommended  tluit  the 
debts  on  the  roads  should  be  taken  by  the 
landlords,  and  charged  upon  the  county  rates. 
All  he  could  say  was,  that  as  a  landlord,  he 
was  perfectly  willing  to  take  his  portion  of 
the  debt  upon  himself,  and  to  exonerate  his 
county  from  tolls  altogether.  Some  arrange- 
ments of  that  sort  roust  be  effected,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  trusts  which  unfortunately 
existed  in  some  parts  of  the  principality 
must  be  either  extinguished  or  consolidated. 
He  entreated  the  Government  to  concede 
this  boon  of  exoneration  from  tolls  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Wales,  by  which  they  would 
secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  their 
mountain  glens,  and  happiness  and  con- 
tentment to  a  moral,  a  religious— and 
thoueh  to  an  excitable — a  kind-hearted 
people. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  exemption 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brecon,  because  he  conceived  that  no 
sufficient  ground  for  such  exemption  had 
b^en  shown.    The  relief  the  hon.  Mem« 
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ber  proposed  to  give  the  farmer  would,  in 
fact,  be  a  relief  to  the  landed  proprietors, 
exempting  them  from  a  tax  which  other 
parties  were  compelled  to  pay.  But  be 
also  objected  to  the  Bill,  as  iavolviog  an 
interference  with  established  rights.  The 
Turnpike  Trusts  had  been  (established  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Commission- 
ers stated  that  the  turnpikes  could  not  be 
maintained  without  (the  exaction  of  these 
tolls.  If  this  Bill  were  carried  out  it 
would  exempt  from  the  payment  of  toll 
the  very  property  for  the  convenience  of 
which  the  Trusts  were  erected ;  it  would 
aggravate  the  existing  evils,  and  benefit 
only  the  landed  proprietors. 

Mr.  M,  Sutton  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  He  thought, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  House  might 
give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  leave 
to  I  bring  in  the  Bill;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  wa9  bound  to  state  that  this  was, 
be  feared,  the  last  occasion  on  which  he 
could  concur  with  the  hon.  Mover  with 
regard  to  this  Bill.  He  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  the  exemptions  proposed  by 
this  Measure  would  give  any  unfair  advan- 
tage to  the  agriculturists.  He  thought  it 
right  to  state,  however,  in  order  that  no 
false  hopes  might  be  raised  among  farm- 
ers interested  in  this  Measure  on  account 
of  there  being  no  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  Government  could  not  sup- 
port the  Measure  in  its  future  stages. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  thought,  that 
unless  the  whole  system  of  Turnpike 
Trusts  in  Wales  was  examined  and  revised, 
the  people  of  the  Principality  would  not 
be  satisfied  or  contented.  He  considered 
that  the  Turnpike  TrusU  in  Wales  had 
been  the  subject  of  gross  neglect  and 
abuse.  If  this  was  the  only  measure  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  with  a  view  to  allay 
the  existing  dissatisfaction  in  the  princi- 
pality, he  thought  the  House  should  reject 
the  Motion,  for  he  conceived  a  great  deal 
more  was  required. 

Sir  /.  Walsh  was  convinced  that  great 
dissatisfaction  would  be  felt  in  Wales  if 
the  House  refused  to  entertain  the  Mea- 
sure.  But,  however  desirous  he  might  be 
to  relieve  the  farmers  from  the  payment 
of  these  tolls,  he  felt  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  carry  the  principle  to  its  full 
extent  without  involving  injustice  to  some 
classes  in  the  principality.  He  wished  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 


tion of  Her  Majesty's  Oovemmeot  to  tbe 
subject  of  the  grievances  of  which  the 
people  of  Wales  complained.  The  ip- 
pointment  of  the  Commiasion  of  loqairy 
by  the  Government  had^  he  believed,  hid 
a  most  sedative  effect  open  the  verj  ex. 
cited  state  of  public  feeliog  which  existed 
some  time  since  io  Wales  ;  bat  the  people 
of  South  Wales  had,  be  believed,  beco 
looking  forward  with  great  aoxiety  to  the 
proposition  of  some  legislative  meuures 
founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Commii- 
sioners.  He  knew  that  the  subject  was 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  requiiiog  verj 
mature  consideration ;  and  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  pledge  himself  to  all  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assur- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  the  at- 
teotion  of  the  people  of  the  soaihern  por- 
tion of  the  Principality  was  anxiouslj  di- 
rected to  the  proceedings  of  Parlisment 
during  the  present  Session ;  and  that  a 
very  confident  expectation  was  eotertsioeJ 
that  some  legislative  measures  would  ori- 
ginate from  the  Government,  and  be  was 
afraid,  if  that  expectation  should  uuforta- 
nately  be  disappointed,  some  recurrence 
of  those  disturbances  which  lately  occorred 
in  that|part  of  the  Principality  might  agaia 
be  feared. 

Mr.  Labouchere  said,  they  had  heard 
from    the   hon.   Baronet   who  bad  jost 
sat   down,    that   this  was   a  subject  on 
which    great   excitement    and    expecta- 
tion prevailed  in  the  Principality  of  Wales 
— that   the  people  were  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  to  the  adoption  by  this  House 
of  some  legislative  measures  to  redress  the 
evils  of  which  they  complained.    The  boo. 
and  gallant  Member  (Colonel  Wood)  oov 
introduced  a  measure,  not  relating  to  tolls 
generally,  but  to  exempt  lime  froiD  the 
payment  of  that  impost.    The  hon.  Geo- 
tieman  the  under  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
M.  Sutton)  had  said  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill ;  but  he  added, 
"  I  give  notice  to  the  gallant  OflSccr  that 
this  is  the  last  vote  he  will  get  frotn  me; 
I  intend  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  its  future 
stages."    Now  he  feared  that  while  ibe 
people  of  Wales  saw  that  the  bon.  ao<^ 
gallant  Officer  had  introduced  a  meuore 
of  this  nature,  they  would  not  be  sc- 
quainted  with  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Government*  supporting  the  Bill  in  it| 
present  stage,  declared  their  intanlioo  oi 
opposing  it  in  future.    If  it  was  tbo  op'O' 
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ioD  of  the  GoveromeDt  that  do  beneficial 
effecu  could  be  produced  by  this  measure, 
be  doubled  whether  the  House  would  act 
a  judicioua  part  in  assenting  to  its  intro- 
duction ;  for  such  a  course  might  produce 
great  disappointment  in  Wales.  As  far 
B8  he  understood  the  Bill,  he  must  say 
that  be  thought  wholly  to  exempt  lime 
from  toll,  while  toll  in  other  respects  was 
left  unalteredi  was  a  course  which  would 
be  far  from  satisfactory.  Unless,  there- 
fore, some  reasons  were  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  course  they  proposed  to 
adopt,  he  should  be  inclined  to  vote  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  This  was  a 
measure  of  a  very  simple  description,  and 
if  the  Government  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  resist  its  principle^  he  thought 
they  would  act  the  fairest  part  in  saying 
so,  and  taking  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject. 

Sir  J,  Graham  said,  the  House  would 
recollect  that,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  the  Motion 
was,  at  his  instance,  postponed  till  this 
evening.  He  had  suggested  that  post- 
ponement, because  he  was  anxious  that 
bis  hon.  Friend  and  the  House  should 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  which  dealt  with  this 
very  subject.  He  bad  hoped  that  after 
the  perusal  of  that  Report,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  not  have  persevered 
in  his  Motion.  He  was  most  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  remission  of  toll  on  lime 
in  South  Wales;  and  he  must  repeat  the 
declaration  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M. 
Sutton)  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  op- 
pose this  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  must  however, 
be  aware  that  it  was  not  unusual,  under 
such  circumstances  as  existed  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill.  The  hon.  Mover  (Colonel  Wood) 
represented  a  Welsh  county,  and  had  long 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  its  constituency, 
and  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  his  Bill,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  printed  and  circulated  in 
the  Principality.  An  opportunity  woald 
thus  be  afforded  of  ascertaining  the  feel- 
ings of  the  parties  whose  intere%^^  Ms 
Measure  would  affect.  ^ 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  was  sure 


wantof  courtesy  towards  him.  He  thought 
that  in  common  cases  there  might  be 
grounds  for  allowing  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill,  to  which  objections  might  exist.  But 
they  must  consider  what  was  the  present 
state  of  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and 
what  expectations  they  were  raising  when 
they  allowed  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
of  this  nature.  This  Bill  referred  to  a 
subject  of  great  interest  in  Wales;  and 
he  thought  they  would  not  be  acting 
wisely  in  allowing  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  with  the  intention  of  rejecting  it  in 
its  second  stage.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  presented,  and  that 
Report,  he  apprehended,  must  come  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  he  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent 
to  introduce  such  a  Bill  as  this,  which 
dealt  with  one  of  the  smallest  questions 
noticed  in  the  Report,  if  they  intended  to 
reject  it  in  its  next  stage. 

Mr.  Morris  supported  the  Motion,  but 
observed,  that  in  many  cases  money  had 
been  borrowed  from  widows  and  persons 
in  comparatively  humble  circumstances 
upon  the  trusts,  and  he  wished  to  know  if 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  pre- 
pared to  introduce  into  this  Bill  some 
provision  for  affording  compensation  to 
such  persons. 

Sir  fV.  Jolliffe  thought  the  principle 
sought  to  be  introduced  into  Wales  by 
this  Bill  ought  also  to  be  applied  to  Eng- 
land.  On  some  Trusts  lime  was  exempted 
from  toll  for  agricultural  purposes;  but 
in  other  cases  the  small  tenants  were  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  that  material,  which 
was  cheaper  than  any  other  manure,  in 
consequence  of  heavy  tolls. 

Mr.  Darby  said,  that  in  many  cases 
parties  had  advanced  money  on  Turnpike 
Trusts  on  the  faith  of  this  toll  on  lime ; 
and  if  they  at  once  abolished  that  toll,  the 
parties  who  bad  made  such  advances 
would  be  deprived  of  any  return  for  their 
capital. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Trevor  had  no  doubt  that  the 
Motion  for  leave  to  introduce  this  Bill  was 
made  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
from  the  best  possible  motives,  but  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  the  cause  of  great  diffi- 
culties in  that  partof  the  country  to  which 
they  were  both  roost  warmly  attached.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  there  was 


j!iir.  /*.  JL.  narxng  was  sure  |i  ^i  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this 

and  gallant    Member    (Colonel  ^  b^^%  \  question,  looking  to  the  amount  of  debt 
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provement  of  the  roads  of  the  PriDcipality. 
Consideriog  how  great  an  amount  of  the 
interest  of  this  debt  had  to  be  provided  for 
from  the  toll  on  lime,  and  bow  great  a 
portion  would  be  deficient  if  the  whole  toH 
were  abrogated,  he  thought  his  bon.  and 
gallant  Friend  would  have  done  better  if 
he  had  abstained  from  bringing  in  the  Bill, 
especially  after  the  Commissioners'  Re- 
port had  been  laid  before  the  House,  re- 
commending a  specific  remedy.  Of  that 
renoedy  he  would  say  nothing  until  he 
aaw  it  embodied  in  a  Bill ;  but  with 
respect  to  much  contained  in  the  Re- 
port he  went  along  with  the  Commissioners. 
He  did  not  believe  that  this  toll  upon 
lime  had  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disturbances.  Of  ihat 
he  was  positive ;  he  knew  that  the  first 
gate  attacked  was  one  through  which 
scarcely  any  lime  was  ever  carried,  and 
the  greatest  multiplicity  of  gates  and  side 
bars  appeared  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  lime  rocks  almost  the  last  at- 
tacked at  all.  The  effects  of  this  Bill, 
would  be,  first  to  injure  the  credit  of  the 
Trusts,  and  to  add  most  materially  to  the 
burthens  pressing  on  the  poor  farmers  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  others  who  resided  in  an- 
other part.  He  would  not  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill,  but  for  the  reasons 
he  had  stated^  he  could  not  give  it  his 
support. 

Lord  Ebringion  said,  that  were  it  not 
that  an  opportunity  would,  he  understood, 
be  afforded  for  a  general  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  Turnpike  Trusts  in  the  course 
of  the  present  Session,  he  should  have 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  evils  arising 
from  the  exemption  from  tolls  of  all 
coaches  and  carriages  carrying  the  mails. 
The  subject  was  slightly  glanced  at  in 
this  Report,  but  he  could  show  that  this 
exemption  materially  diminished  the  funds 
of  the  Trusts,  and  obliged  the  Commis- 
sioners to  inflict  much  heavier  tolls  on 
other  wheels.  With  reference  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Brecon,  he  must  say>  without  wishing 
to  be  discourteous,  that  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  Principality,  it  was 
undesirable  that  such  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  forward ;  he  therefore  felt  himself 
compelled  to  vote  against  its  introduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  &  Davies  was  understood  to  ex- 
press bis  regret  that  be  could  not  lupport 


the  measure  proposed  by  his  boa.  and 
gallant  Friend,  because  the  revenues  vis. 
ing  at  present  from  the  tolls  woald  not 
admit  of  further  reduction ;  he  traitedi 
however.  Her  Majesty's  Groverament 
would  introduce  some  general  metsore  oq 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Vivian  remarked,  that  in  the  S van- 
sea  trust,  with  which  he  was  connected, 
lime  had  been  exempted  from  toll  ever 
since  the  year  1764. 

Colonel  Wood  in  reply,  denied  that  tbe 
proposition  was  a  Governoient  measare. 
He  assured  the  House  it  was  nothiog  of 
the  kind,  but  be  hoped  Government  woald 
bring  forward  other  measures  to  remedy 
the  existing  grievances  in  Wales  io  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  The  House 
divided  :  —  Ayes  68  ;  Noes  42 :  Majo- 
rity 26. 

List  of  the  Ayi^s. 


Adare,  Visct. 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  hon.  W.  B. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Baskerville,  T.  B.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Buckley,  E. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Corry,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Divett,  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Eliot,  Lord 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Fremantle,  Sir  T. 
French, F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,rt.bn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gordon,  hon.  Capt. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hn.  U. 
Graham,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Greenall,  P. 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Hope,  hon.  C. 
Hope,  G.  W. 
Irving,  J, 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Jermyu,  Earl 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 


Koatchbu]l,rt.iia.Sir£ 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  li.  H. 
McGeachy,  F.  A. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Macnamara,  Major 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Morris,  D. 
G'Brieo,  A.  S; 
Palmer,  G. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hn.  Sir  R, 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Pollock,  Sir  F. 
Pringle,  A. 
Pusey,  P. 
Reid,  Sir  J.  R. 
Rushbrooke,  Col 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.T.B.C. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Trench,  Sir  F.  W. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wodebouse,  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TELLCSS. 

Wood,  Col. 
Powell,  Col. 


List  of  the  Nobs. 


Aldam,  W. 
Baring,  rt.  hn.  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
firothertoni  J. 


Busfeild,  W. 
Cobden,  R.      ^  ^ 
Colcbrooke,  SirT.R 
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Darby,  G. 
OennistottD,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 

Kbrington,  Visct. 
Estcourt,  T.  G.  fi. 
Ewart,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Hastie,  A. 
Uawes,  B. 
Henley,  J.  \V. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Horsroan,  E. 
Hutt,  W. 
Johnston,  A. 
LaboQchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lascelles,  bon.  W.  S. 
Liygon,  hon.  Gen. 
McTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 


M  aijoribanks,  S. 
Marsbam,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Scholefield,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Slrutt,  £. 
Thompson^  Aid. 
Thornly,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Warburton,  H« 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Ward,  U.  G. 


They  considered  that  the  welfare  of  the 
country  depended  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain  being  regulated  by  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scde  of  duties,  and  on 
this  point  the  Government  entirely  agreed 
with  their  supporters.  But  there  was 
another  article  in  their  creed  in  which  he 
was  happy  to  observe  that  the  Government 
did  not  agree  with  them.  He  meant  that 
we  should  always  govern  our  colonies  in 
sole  subservience  to  our  own  advantage. 
The  right,  hon.  Baronet  rejected  this  wild 
notion  of  the  duties  that  attach  to  sovereign 
power.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  not 
thought  it  right  to  state  to  the  people  of 
Canada,  when  they  came  forward  and 
pointed  out  the  great  advantage  they 
would  derive  from  a  fiee-trade  in  Com 
with  this  country,  "True,  all  you 
state  is  perfectly  correct,  but  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment 
to  maintain  a  high  price  for  Com  in 
this  country,  and  the  concession  you 
demand  is  incompatible  widi  that  duty." 
Such  was  not  the  language  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  Colonies,  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government,  had  been  of  a  veiy 
different  character  when  they  severally  re- 
commended the  Canada  Cora  Bill  to  the 
adoption  of  Parliament  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  recommended  that  Bill  by  stating 
it  was  a  measure  which  would  give  great 
encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  Canada 
— that  it  would  augment  Canadian  com- 
merce ;  and  that,  being  just  and  reosona. 
ble  in  itself,  it  would  necessarily  cement 
the  union  between  the  parent  country  and 
its  Colony.  It  was  on  these  grounds,  fol- 
lowing (as  he  was  proud  to  do  when  he 
could  with  consistency)  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  he  now  came  forward  to  ask 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  Com  Laws  in  re- 
gard to  tbe  Britbh  Colonies  in  South  Africa, 
India,  and  Australada ;  and  to  place  them 
on  the  same  footing  as  Canada.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  inde^,  that  those  Colonies 
to  which  he  referred  had  a  far  stronger 
claim  to  this  indulgence  than  ever  oould 
have  heen  made  out  for  Canada.     In  the 


Corn  from  thbColoniei.^  Mr.  Huti 
rose  to  move,  pursuant  to  his  notice,  that— 

*'  The  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  Corn  Laws,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  following  Resolu- 
tion:— ^'That  it  is  expedient  that  Com  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
british  possessions  in  South  Africa,  India,  and 
Australasia,  be  made  subject  to  the  same  duty 
which  is  levied  on  Com  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada.' " 

The  hon.  Member  said  he  be^ed,  in 
the  first  place,  to  present  three  Petitions 
in  favour  of  his  Motion— one  from  the 
merchants  and  shipowners  of  the  City  of 
ILondon  connected  with  the  Austrsdian 
trade,  another  from  the  merchants  and 
others  en^ged  in  the  trade  with  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  last  from 
parties  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
South  Australia.  He  would  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  subject  of  a 
grievance  under  which  he  conceived 
some  of  the  most  valuable  and  distant  of 
the  British  Colonies  were  at  present  labour- 
ing. He  hoped  he  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  enlist  attention  to  this  important 
subject.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session, 
a  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  and  by  the  Government 
had  been  carried  through  Parliament^  hy 
which  certain  duties  were  taken  off  Qom 
and  Flour  imported  from  Canada  on 
that  occasion  the  subject  had  been   f  iBT 

discussed,  and  on  the  part  of  the  ova?  riT  \  ***^^  "^"  *""**"  **"•  '"*  ^-""—  —  — 
supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Goy^Jj^W^J  \  first  ^lace,  these  Colonies  were  separated 
had  received  a  great  deal  of  unme>:^|rt^^     \  {torn  thia  country  hy  a  much  wider  distance. 

Government  a  guou  uciu  ui  wn^.  Hv  "*  ♦p%  \  ^ic^asixuaes  oi  ^»«  BimEii|5-~^«  w.  ~--j, 
to  him  unmerited  censure  on  f  >  ^^0  I^  \  they  were  further  separated  than  Canada 
^,     ..  ,     -»hVKVO\\toUTi,  other  Com-ipT^^^ 


their  supporters.    The  ^P^'o^^^^K'l^^'i;*  \itOf,  «^7 


\ 
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Ihtre  WM  tliii  further  importent  fact— 
that  ParliameDt  had  already  applied  the 
relaxation  he  contended  for  to  one  portion 
of  the  British  colonial  nonessionB.  Why 
to  one  portion  exduiifdj  ?  Why  should 
the  people  rf  Auftralasia  and  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  India  not 
have  the  lame  benefit  dealt  out  bv  legis- 
lation  at  Canada.  Truct  they  had  never 
riaen  against  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country— but  they  were  members  of  the 
same  oomnuinity— the  subjects  of  the  same 
Sovereign,  and  they  were  entitled  to  the 
same  favour  and  protection.  This  was  not 
likethecase  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruna* 
wicky  both  of  which  Cokmiea  had  been  per- 
haps properly  excepted  from  the  advantages 
^ven  to  Caiukda.  They  had  been  excepted 
because  the  Government  contended  that 
those  two  Colonies  never  produced  sufficient 
Com  for  their  own  subsistenoe,  and  cons^ 
quently*  if  they  could  have  derived  any 
advantage  from  being  included  in  the 
Canada  Bill,  it  would  be  given  to  smug- 
d^ng,  and  not  to  legitimate  commerce. 
This,  however^  was  not  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  Colonies;  on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show,  that 
their  circamstancea  in  regard  to  Com 
were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  Ca- 
■ada.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Feel)  when  recommending  the  Canada 
Com  Bill  to  the  House,  and  the  other 
memben  of  the  Government  who  took  part 
in  the  debate^  stated  that  Canada  generally 
produced  a  lat«r  quantity  of  Com  than 
was  neoenary  ror  the  subsistence  of  her 
own  peculation,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
derive  great  advantages  from  the  relaxation 
ofUielaw.  The  wh2e  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment rested  upon  this  fact.  They  said 
Canada  waa  a  Cora-producing  country,  and 
oonld  affi)rd  to  export  Com.  He  thought 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  establish  that 
all  the  Colonies  which  were  embraced  in 
his  MotioQ  eame  witlun  the  denomination 
of  Com  countries,  and  could  export  Com. 
Australia  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  Corn.  It  waa  true  that  the 
district  round  Sydney  was  in  some  degree 
an  exception ;  but  even  in  Sydney,  Com 
had  occasionally  been  produced  in  sufficient 
abondanoe  to  be  used  in  feeding  cattle;  and 
in  the  southern  districts  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  had  alwaya  been  a  very  successful 
article  of  cultivation,  produced  in  great 
abundance  and  at  smidl  cost,  and  exported 
to  other  coontries  in  that  part  cf  the 
world.  But  the  great  granary  of  the 
BOtttbem  district  wm  Van  Diemen's  Land 
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and    South    Australia.      It  appealed  b^ 
Papers  which  he  had  moved  for,  andwU 
were  on  the  Table  of    the  House,  tbtt 
during  last  year  a  constdenble  portka  of 
Com  had  been  imported  into  this  oouoHy 
from  Van  Diemen's  Land.    A  Isige  poc- 
tion  of  Cora  had  also  been  export^  &oa 
the    same    place  to   Mauritius   and  tbe 
Islands  in  the  Eastern  Seas.     A  qoanti^  of 
Com ,  not  less  than  1,300  quarterly  had  been 
imported  from  Van  Oiemen's  Land  into 
our  own  ports  for  the  first  time  last  year. 
The  event  was  a  remarkable  one  in  tbe 
annals  of  Australian  commerce.     If  that 
experiment  had  failed,  many  years  vould 
have  elapsed  before  it    would  have  been 
tried  again.     But  it  quite  succeeded.  The 
wheat  so  imported  had  been  exammed  bj 
the  com  factors  of  Mark  Lane,  and  thej 
had  pronounced  it  to  be  excellent,  both 
as  to  quality  and  condition.     After  deduct- 
ing the  duty  which  had  been  paid,  a  hso4- 
some  profit  had  been  lefl  to  the  importen. 
Considering  the  state  of  the  money-nuu^t 
considmng  the  difficulty  which  the  lai^  c** 
pitalists  had  of  finding  any  new  branch  of 
commerce  with  which  they  could  profitably 
engage,  he  need  not  remind  the  House,  that 
the  experiment  to  which  he  had  referred 
would    be    repeated    on   a    large    soJe. 
Having  examined  the  wheat  which  bad 
been  imported,  he  must  say,  that  he  nevtf 
saw  Com  equal  to  it  eith^  in  appeannoe 
or    quality.     The   whole   of   the   wbeat 
imported  into  our  ports  last    year  fiom 
Van    Diemen's    Land    paid    a   duty   of 
5f  •    The  greater  portion  of  tbia  wheat  tM 
at  a  price  varying  from  60«.  to  62f*  ^ 
quarter*    Such    was    the  purity   of  tbe 
Australian  climate,  that  the  whole  of  tbat 
Com  arrived  in  this  countiy  iu  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation.     It  had.  not  subbed 
any  injury  from  the  heat  to  which  it  bad 
been  exposed  during  the  voyage,  and  wbea 
imported  into  the  port  of  London  it  vai 
found  to  be  as  good  and  perfect  as  wben 
placed  on  board  the  ship  in  Australis*    ^^ 
appeared  by  a  paper   published  in  ^ 
colony,  and  whidi  he  hdd  in  his  bandi 
that  the  expense  of  bringing  a  cargo  of 
wheat  to  this  country  was  as  follows:-^ 
The  cost  of  wheat  in  Van  Diemen's  UbA 
was  S%i.  per  quarter ;  the  duly  amounted 
to  5s.,  the  freight  waa  lOe.  per  quarterf 
making  in  the  agp^egate,  including  freigb( 
and  au  charges,  58#.  per  quartec.    Tbere 
was  one  fact  in  connexion  with  tbii  Aib- 
ject  to  which  he  waa  desirous  of  calling^ 
partkular  attentkm  of  the  right  hon.  <^ 
tleman  tbe  President  of  Vm  Bond  of 
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Trade.  The  alteration  which  had  heen 
made  the  year  hefore  last  in  the  duties  pay- 
mUe  on  idl  those  articles  which  entered 
into  the  construction  and  victualling  of  a 
ship  would  have  the  effect  of  very  much  di- 
minishiog  the  amount  of  freight,  and  thus 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  which  before 
impeded  the  importation  of  Com  from  dis- 
tant countries.  He  trusted  that  the  day 
was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dbip-owner  and  the  sliipping  in- 
terest would  be  very  much  improved ;  but 
freights,  though  profitable,  would  never 
again  recover  their  former  standard.  He 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  a 
comfactor  of  Mark-]ane»  Mr.  C.  J.  Heath> 
who  pronounced  the  Australian  wheat  to 
be  as  good  as  any  grown  in  the  counties 
of  Kent  or  Essesc  That  Gentleman  also 
stated,  that  owing  to  the  excellent  order  in 
which  it  was  *'  got  up/'  it  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  long  voyages.  This  was  fully 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
year,  when  many  ships  arrived  in  this 
country  with  wheat  from  Australia  in 
very  good  condition.  He  felt  certain 
that  such  wheat  would  find  as  ready  a  sale 
in  the  British  markets  as  English  wheat. 
He  had  another  testimony  to  the  same 
purport.  Papers  had  been  placed  in  his 
hand  signed  by  various  parties  connected 
with  the  Australian  colonies:  they  were 
signed  by  many  highly  respectable  mer- 
chants of  the  city  of  London.  They  aJl 
affirmed  that  the  Australian  wheat  was 
well  fitted  for  importation.  The  only 
drawback  was  the  high  duty  levied  upon 
it  in  this  country.  If  that  duty  were 
lowered  it  would  produce  a  two-fold  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  would  lead  to  a  large  im- 
portation of  Com,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  demand,  greater  attention  would 
be  paid,  and  encouragement  extended  to 
the  agriculture  of  these  colonies.  Such 
was  the  case  he  had  to  lay  before  the  House 
with  relation  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  He 
would  then  proceed  to  South  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance that  a  colony  which  was  founded 
only  six  years  and  a  half  beck  shoi4^  ^q^ 
bold  a  conspicuous  place  among  ^v  ^^^^ 
lonial  possessions  of  this  country,  v  Vi  ^ 
happy  state  of  things  was  to  be  i^|.«^^U^ 


iiHppy  suite  oi  xoings  was  w  oe  i^V^    V>^^^  \  lOtvunes  vaass 
to  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  ^k  Mb^^Al  ^  ""^^  ^**® 
wisdom  of  the  principles  upon  Jjt^    ^  tl^    \  otiet  to  \»  s]pe—  .-  — 
_i —  1..J  ijgpQ  originsJIy  esfcsbh^i/.  ^  ^^  \  tt&ute  drew  anotVict  ti 
recollect  tliat  oniy  ^l^i/J>  ^^^  I  UoxiS  ol  stexUng  mon 
jlony  vm  quite  a  ^^  p\\     ^*S  \  Ac^^i^    cantocted    by 


colony  had 
the  House 
back  this  coi 


W^y 
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was  now  the  seat  of  a  large  British  com- 
munity, carrying  on  all  the  operations  of 
productive  industry.     Ue  was  called  upon 
to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  the  interest  of 
that  colony  from  special  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances.    He  was  with  oUiers  among 
the  first  to  recommend  the  formation  of  the 
Sou  th  Australian  colony.  In  addition  to  that 
he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  connected  with  South  Aus- 
tralia.   All  he  asked  for  that  colony  wa^ 
that  it  should  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  our  Canadian  possesrions.  He  founds 
by  one  of  the  journals  published  in  that 
colony,  that  its  agriculture  was  in  a  most 
prosperous  state,  the  corn-fields  were  in  a 
very  promising  condition ;  but  it  was  stated 
that,  unless  they  had  fresh  outlets  for  their 
agricultural  produce,  they  would  be  com* 
pelled  to  discourage  the  growth  of  com. 
AH  they  wanted  (the  writer  went  on  to  say) 
was  a  new  market.  *'  What  market,"  it  was 
said,  *'  could  be  so  conducive  to  the  interest 
of  Uie  colony  as  that  to  be  found  in  their 
own    native   land?"    *' The    markets  of 
England  invited  the  importation  of  com 
from   South  Australia."     The  people  of 
that  colony  were  anxiously  looking  forward 
for  that  measure  of  justice  which  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  the  Government  of 
this  country.     It  was  said,  in  letters  dated 
the  7th  of  May  and  the  28th  of  June, 
1843,  that  a  large  quantity  of  Com  had 
been  grown,  much  greater  than  last  year. 
One  letter  referred  to  the  great  shipments 
of  com  which  had  taken  pkce ;  but  there 
was  one  fact  of  great  importance  in  rela. 
tion  to  the  subject«  and  that  was,  that  large 
orders  for  com  had  been  sent  out  to  South 
Australia,  the  execution  of  which    was 
maiie  contingent  upon  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  freight  and  the  success  of  the  mo. 
tion  then  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     He  would  next  refer  to  South 
Africa,  the  state  of  which  was  not  very 
difi^ent  from  that  of  Australia.    With 
regard  to  India,  strong  as  the  case  of  South 
Australia  was,  the  case  of  India  was  still 
stronger,  and  called  more  loudly  upon  the 
House  for  legislative  interference.    The 
great  grievance  of  that  country  ¥ras  the  un- 
ceasing drain  upon  its  resources  arinng  from 
its  connexion  with    Great  Brit^.    The 
tottunes  amassed  by  all  who  rule  and  by 
in  Ind^  were  remitted  in 
spent  in  Enf^and.    The  pubUc 
ibiee-and-a-half  mil* 
money  in  order  to  pay 
our    wars-      At'T 
^v*'   \ii^"r    '^^^  rt^gget   under  wch   de* 
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terioradng  influences^  and  it  was  clear  that 
such  injuries  as  we  were  inflicting  could 
only  he  compensated  for  hy  good  govern- 
ment. Should  we  then  refuse  to  India  the 
advantages  we  gave  to  Canada  ?  It  would 
he  saidj  perhaps,  that  it  would  confer  little 
henefit  on  India  to  give  facilities  for  the 
admission  of  its  corn.  Those  who  were  hest 
acquainted  with  the  country,  however, 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  There  was 
scarcely  a  mail  which  came  from  India  that 
did  not  bring  some  expression  of  opinion, 
through  the  public  press  or  otherwise, 
upon  a  point  which  was  considered  of  such 
consequence  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  represented  that  com  could 
be  shipped  to  England  from  Bengal  at  a 
freight  of  from  15«.  to  16^.  per  quarter. 
It  was  declared,  too,  that  India  had  the 
capacity  of  supplying  any  demand  that 
might  be  made  upon  her.  A  large  extent 
of  liertile  territory  might  without  difficulty 
be  speedily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture. So  impressed  were  the  members 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bengal  with 
these  points  that  they  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  negodate  upon  the  subject  with 
the  Government  at  home.  Nor  was  it 
wheat  alone  that  could  be  exported.  Hour 
might  be,  and  had  been*  imported  in  consi- 
derable quantities.  He  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  Messrs.  Rawson,  Norton, 
and  Co.,  merchants  in  this  city,  in  which 
they  told  him  that  they  imported  from 
India  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  flo\ir  an- 
nually, and  that  a  house  in  Liverpool  was 
also  largely  engaged  in  the  same  trade. 
They  added  their  firm  conviction  that  from 
the  preference  lately  given  to  Canada  this 
trade  would  come  to  an  end,  and  he  had 
indeed  seen  a  letter  which  Messrs.  Rawson 
and  Co.  had  written  to  their  Bengal  cor- 
respondent warning  him  that  it  was  indis- 
creet to  make  large  consignments  of  Indian 
flour,  as  the  flour  trade  with  India  must, 
after  the  Act  of  last  year,  be  considered  at 
an  end.  These  were  facts,  and  having 
slated  them  he  now  came  to  the  conclusion 
of  his  address.  When  they  looked  at  Ijie 
state  of  the  country— at  the  misery  and 
crime  which  were  accumulating  around 
them— they  could  not  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  re- 
press commercial  industry.  Only  a  night 
or  two  ago  they  were  told  that  such  was 
the  state  of  society  at  present,  and  so  de- 
ranged was  its  general  economy,  that  they 
were  not  only  justified,  but  that  it  was  es- 
sentially necessary  to  interfere  with  the  free 
market  of  labour.    Would  ^they  in  «uch  a 


state  of  things,  so  interfere  with  the  open> 
tions  of  commerce  as  to  prejudice  that  isait 
important  of  their    colonial  possessom? 
There  could  be  no   doubt  that  the  ad- 
dition of  a  com  trade  would  be  to  our  co- 
lonies  a  considerable  advantage.    Didthej 
think   those  colonies  of  such  little  coose- 
quence  that  they  could  refuse  themsoch 
advantage  ?     If  not,  how,  he  shodd  like 
to  know,  were  his  arguments  to  be  met  ^ 
Would  they  contend  that,  because  onlj  i 
small  quantity  would  be  exported,  therefore 
no  encouragement  at  all  was  to  be  given } 
Why,  if  only  a  small    quantity  was  ex. 
ported  now,  a  larger  might  be  expcvted 
when  the  benefits  of  the  trade  were  duly 
appreciated.     If  the  quantity  likely  to  be 
exported  had  been  large,  too,  there  were 
not  wanting  those  in  that   House   who 
would  instantly  have  declared  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  consumption  of 
home  produce.  Let  them  not,  then,  imitate 
the  charlatan  of  Moliere,  and  say  both 
"  yes  "  and  **  no  *•  to  the  same  prt^ositioiL 
For  his  own   part  he  considered  it  as  an 
advantage  that  the  importation  was  llkeljr 
to  be  small  at  first.  "  Oh !  but/'  somebod? 
else  would  say,  "you  will   disturb   tbe 
Com  Laws.*'    Why,  had  they  not  disturbed 
the  Com  Laws  already  ?  It  was,  surely,  oot 
his  fault  that,  in  their  anxie^  to  padiy 
Canada,  they  had  overlooked  the  interests  of 
the  rest  of  Uieir  Colonial  Empire.    He  was 
doing  his  duty  in  calling  on  the  House  to 
overlook  those  interests  no  longer,  but  to 
take  a  step  which  must  inevitably  serve 
them   whilst  it  did  no  injury  to  othen 
There  was,  he  knew,  another  section  whose 
opposition  he  would  have  to    meet—be 
meant  that  class  of  rich  and  comforUble 
persons  who  were  worried  by  every  aad' 
cipation  of   a  change  in  the  com  law. 
But,   were    they    to   be  guided    by  the 
morbid  apprehensions  of  a  few  vapour- 
ing   individuals,    when    every  considera- 
tion   of  justice,  of    equity,     of   policjt 
and     of   consistency    called   upon    them 
to  take  a  particular  course  >     They  mvai 
remember  that  it  was  possible  by  arbi^ry 
and  vexatious  laws  to  alienate  the  British 
Colonies  and  to  lose  them— to  convert  them 
into  quarrelsome    and   imperious  States, 
delighting  in  thwarting  the  mother  Go- 
vernment   and    barricading  their  shores 
against  her  commerce.    On  the  other  hand 
they  possessed,  if  they  pleased  to  em^lof 
it,  the  power  of  cementing  the  natund 
union  of  a  common  origin  by  a  bond  of  i^ 
ciprocal  good  will.  Of  this  alternative  die^ 
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^^ould  do  well  to  take  advantage.    *'  Deal 
-with  your  Colonies/*  said  the  hon.  member, 
**  on  the  principle  of  a  generous  and  libe- 
ral policy,  and  depend  upon  it  nothing  wiU 
estrange  them  from  Great   Britain ;  but 
make  them  the  victims  of  your  commercial 
monopolies,  treat  them  with  neglect^  treat 
them  with  contumely,  and  they  will  one 
day  throw  your  alliance  to  the  winds^  neither 
your  laws  nor  your  arms  will  maintain 
them." 

Mr.  MangUi  rose  to  second  the  motion, 
conBniDg  himself  to  that  part  of  the  ques- 
tion which  related  to  the  commerce  of 
India.  The  claims  of  India  were  second 
to  those  of  no  colony  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  all  the 
concessions  which  were  made  to  Canada. 
On  no  ground  whatever  ought  we  to  deny 
every  facility  to  the  export  of  her  produce, 
but  yet  the  Government  refused  to  accept 
her  wheat  and  flour,  which  was  a  part  of 
that  produce.  As  this  country  had  ruined 
the  manufactures  of  India,  they  were 
bound  at  any  rate  to  take  her  raw  pro- 
duce. She  was  now  beginning  to  show 
bow  much  she  could  consume  of  our  ma- 
il ulactures.  In  the  three  years  ending 
in  1838,  the  average  of  exports  from  this 
country  to  India  was3,800,017&  In  1839 
the  exports  amounted  to  upwards  of 
5,000,000/.  sterling  ;  in  1840,  the  vear  of 
the  latest  returns,  6,000,000/.  Then  it 
muat  be  remembered,  India  not  only  paid 
all  the  expenses  of  its  own  Government 
and  the  army  maintained  there,  but  re- 
mitted, without  any  return,  about 
4,000«000/.  sterling.  None  but  a  country 
•o  fertile  and  rich  by  nature  as  India 
could  have  borne  such  a  drain  without 
any  return.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
price  she  paid  for  her  connection  with  this 
country  was  too  high  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  connection  was  cheaply  pur- 
chased,  even  at  that  price ;  but  in  com- 
mon justice  we  were  bound  to  afford  her 
every  facility  for  paying  that  price. 

Mr.  Gladstone :  Although,  Sir,  I  cannot 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, I  feel  great  satisfaction  in  com- 
mencing what  I  am  about  to  say  by  ac- 
knowledging the  temperate  and  fair  man- 
ner in  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  generally 
argues,  and  declaring  that  I  fully  concur 
in  the  principles  he  has  laid  down  in  ad- 
vocacy of  the  policy  of  encouraging  in 
etery  manner  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  India ;  and  I  have  some  gra- 


tification in  thinking  that  the  doties  which 
he  seeks  to  reduce  are  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent  those  experiments  in  the  corn 
trade  to  which  he  refers.  The  argument 
from  the  difference  between  5s.  and  the 
Is.  duty  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of,  only  applies  to  particular  states  of  the 
corn  market  in  this  country ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  it  cannot  be  stated  that  this  duty  of 
5s.  prevents  experiments  in  the  corn 
trade.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  under- 
taken to  show  that  the  situation  of  all  the 
colonies  whose  cause  he  advocates  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Canada ;  but,  so  far 
as  regards  the  atgutMiUum  ad  hominem^ 
the  appeal  to  the  Government  to  follow 
out  the  principles  we  have  adopted  in  the 
Measure  of  last  Session  with  regard  to 
Canada,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  hou.  Gentleman  has  wholly  failed. 
The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  last  year 
will  be  found  by  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  them  to  contain  re- 
peated statements  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  subject. 
It  was  urged  again  and  again  on  the  Go- 
vernment, that  if  they  passed  the  Meunre 
then  before  the  House,  they  would  do 
that  which  would  be  unwise  and  impolitict 
in  disturbing  the  law  respecting  Canadian 
Corn.  We  were  repeatedly  told  this  by 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  advocates 
of  the  contrary  line  of  policy,  and  the 
answer  to  that  uniformly  was  not  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  principle  that  wherever 
you  can  improve  the  existing  law,  yoa 
ought  to  come  to  Parliament  to  do  it,— 
that  was  not  the  answer  that  was  made; 
but  the  answer  was  made  by  a  reference 
to  pledges  given  some  time  before,  and  by 
recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  the  Canada  Corn  Bill  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  a  part  of  the  Corn  Bill 
of  1842.  I  think,  therefore,  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  will  succeed  in  fixing  on 
the  conduct  of  Government  the  impu- 
tation of  inconsistency  if  they  refuse  to 
agree  to  his  Motion.  Having  said  thus 
much,  I  think  I  need  not  refer  at  any 
length  to  the  repeated  declaration  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
in  answer  to  repeated  questions  put  to  the 
Government,  as  to  whether  they  intended 
to  follow  out  the  principle  of  that  Measure 
to  the  other  Colonies,  in  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  indicate  (without  binding  up 
the  Government  in  all  circumstances 
which  might  occur)  that  the  qaestion  waa 
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one  whieh  ought  not  to  be  lightly  raited, 
and  whieh  the  Gofernment  eoold  not  con- 
tent to  raise  again  for  the  sake  of  the^ad* 
▼antagis  which  might  be  dertfed  by  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other 
colonies  then  alluded  to.  Then,  Sir,  are 
these  colonies  whose  interests  the  hon. 
Gentleman  advocates  in  the  same  position 
as  Canada  ?  I  apprehend  not  j  I  appre- 
hend none  of  them  have  petitioned  through 
the  medium  of  the  same  authority  as 
Canada  did.  Canada  petitioned  by  her 
pubife  organ  for  many  Seisioni,  indicating 
public  opinion  in  that  country  so  strongly 
that  the  House  must,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  that  the  petitions  now  on  the  Table,  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  though 
proceeding  from  very  respectable  indi- 
viduals^individuals  probably  many  of 
them  engaged  in  the  Corn  trade  of  the 
Cotoniea  ■  are  not  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered as  saying  so  authoritatively  what  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  those  Colo- 
niee.  The  hon.  Gentleman  wishes  to 
plaee  the  Colonies  mentioned  in  his  Mo» 
tion  on  the  same  footing,  in  rsspect  to  the 
export  of  Corn,  aa  Canada ;  but  though 
he  speaks  of  the  same  footing,  he  has 
omitted  to  propose  the  imposition  of  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  Corn 
whieh  obtains  in  Canada.  The  hon.  Oen» 
tleman  proposes  a  retoltttk>n*-^*thst  it  is 
expedient  that  Corn  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  British  pos.- 
sesaione  in  south  Afipi<ra,  India,  and  Aus- 
tralia, be  made  subject  to  the  same  duty 
which  is  levied  on  Corn  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  horn  Canada."  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  will  recollect  that  he 
founds  his  Motion  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  fiirness  and  equal  dealing  with  the 
Colonies  {  the  arrangement,  however,  with 
Canada  was,  that  a  duty  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  importation  of  foreign  Corn 
into  Canada,  and  that  arrangement  was 
an  sseentiai  part  of  the  Measure  of  last 
Beseion.  Therefore,  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  not  put  the  Colonies  to  which  his 
Motion  refers  on  the  same  footing  with 
Canada,  tf  hie  Resolution  were  carried, 
becaute  lie  doee  not  impose  a  duty  on  all 
euch  Cora  as  shell  be  imported  into  those 
Colonies,  The  |io«.  Gentieraan  asks 
where  is  soeb  Corn  to  oome  from!  I  will 
endeavour  to  tell  bim.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man save  that  thtee  ure  exporting  Colo- 
nies, f  eppeeheod  scarcely  one  of  them 
eaa  be  ealled  so.  Oae  yeer  chey  are  ex- 
porting Colonies,  the  o&ev  they  ere  im- 


porting.   New  Sontk  Wales  may  sipoft 
occasionally»  but  manifoetly  it  is  so  »• 
porting,  not  an  exporting  Coleny.  Tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ia  oecomiag  etefy 
vear  more  and  more  an  importing,  w) 
less  and  less  an  exporting  Colony.    Bat, 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  asking  ibt 
these  Colonies  should    h^ve  the  r^t  19 
send   their  Corn  here  at  a  If.  datyn. 
dudes  the  duty  on    the   Importatioo  of 
foreign  Corn,  which  we  have  imposed  in 
the  case  of  Canada,  therefore  I  say  tbat,be- 
fore  he  can  place  his  propoaitlonon  thesame 
grounds  as  we  legislated  on  with  respect  to 
Caoada,  he  must  impose  in  those  Colooies 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  com  now  esti- 
blished  in  Canads.   It  ia  to  be  conskleTed, 
that  at  the  time  of  passing  the  measnre  viih 
respect  to  Canada,  there  were  expectstiosi 
in  Canada  of  establishing  a  regular  trade 
in  corn  or  flour  from  that  country  to  thii, 
Sir,  there  are  other  reasons  which  I  mtj 
give  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Geo- 
tleman.     A  very  considerable  shoek  t0 
trade  was  apprehended  in  Canada  from  iht 
alterations  tnade  in  1842,  and  eltboogli 
the  Government  here  did  not  participate 
in  that  apprehension,  yet  it  vraa  felt  in 
Canada,  and  I  consider  that  the  psnie 
which   prevailed  in   Canada — I  ^^  °^ 
one   of   those  who    regard    commercial 
panics  as  mfitteps  of  light  importaoce— 
did   furnish  no  unifnpbrtant   reason  for 
passliig  the  measure,     I  repeat  that  the 
non.  Gentleman  has  no  reason  to  ssy  that 
these  Colonies  are  exporting  Colonies.  It 
is  true,  that  In  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  shows,  it  may  answer 
very  well  at  particular  periods  toaend  Coro 
here,  but  that,  I  apprenend,  inust  be  a  rare 
occurrence ;  indeed^  I  thipk  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  from  the  circumstances  of  tte 
Colonies  in  that  quarter,  that  hon.  Oeatle- 
men  have  no  right  to  calcoiate  upon  bdj 
supply  of  com  worth  talking  of  beiog 
obtained  from  that  quarter.    The  hoo. 
Gentleman  is  as  well  aware,  I  dare  ssj  he 
is  better  aware  than  myself,  that  a  veiy 
considerable   iniparution  of  Corn  ukes 
piece   into  those  Colonies    from  Sosdi 
America  (  for  it  ia  worth  while  to  esny 
Cora  from  very  cooskierabledistaiiees  into 
those  Colonies.    T|hen  the  cyfounatsaeet 
oi  these  Colonies  differ  melerisHf  is<^<^- 
ferent  years,  tMt  upon  the  whole,  (be 
range  of  prices  shoiws  that  they  are  i0- 
porfing  Colonies.  Taking  a  aeries  o^ysa^, 
from  1630  to  1849,  we  find  that  in  aoo^ 
years  the  price  of  Corn  in  these  CoieaiH  ii 
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cnonnoQt;  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
which  is  more  likely  than  New  Sooth 
Walet  lo  eiport  Corn  to  this  eouniry,  in 
1839  the  priee  of  Corn  was  1 6$.  a  boshel ; 
in  1840  the  price  was  from  8s.  to  ]2«.  a 
baahel,  or  from  64f.  to  96s.  a  quarter;  in 
1 841  it  ranged  from  48s.  to  80s.  a  quarter. 
These  were  the  prices  in  those  years  in 
the  Colony  of  Australia,  which  is  most  fa- 
▼ourably  aituated  for  sending  corn  to  this 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
paid  attention  to  the  returns  on  the  Table 
of  the  HousCy  or  he  would  have  been 
aware  of  this.  We  have  on  the  Table 
a  return  showing  the  total  number  of 
qvariers  of  Com  imported  from  all  coun- 
tries into  this  country,  from  1 828  to  1 841 ; 
and  also  the  number  of  quarters  exported 
to  all  countries  during  the  same  period. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  examine  that 
return,  he  will  find  in  the  first  place,  that 
England  sent  to  the  Australian  Colonies  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  Corn  and  Flour 
than  was  received  by  this  country  from 
those  Colonies ;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  while  those  Colonies  sent,  during  the 
firvt  seven  years  of  that  period,  though 
not  a  large,  yet  a  noticeable  quantity  of 
Corn  and  Flour  to  this  country,  yet  duHng 
the  second  seven  years  of  that  term  they 
•ent  nothing  that  could  be  named.  During 
the  first  seiren  years,  ending  in  1836,  the 
Avstralien  Colonies  exported  2,580  quar- 
tovsof  wheat  to  this  country ;  and  during 
the  second  seven  years,  they  exported 
only  19  quarters.  Now,  during  the  first 
seven  years,  this  country  sent  to  those 
eolonies  7,615  quarters  of  wheat,  and  of 
wheat  in  the  form  of  flour ;  and  during 
the  second  period  it  sent  19^000  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  of  wheat  in  the  form 
of  floor,  annaally.  So  that  while,  during 
the  last  seven  years,  the  Colonies  were 
seading  nothing  to  this  country,  they  were 
receiving  from  this  country  upwards  of 
20,000  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  an- 
nually. The  boo .  Gentleman  spoke  of  the 
levity  with  which  a  portion  of  his  remarks 
was  received,  as  he  said ,  by  Members  of  the 
Government;  perhaps  he  mistook  incre- 
dulity for  levity  ;  but  at  any  rate  he  now 
seems  to  exhibit  incredulity  at  the  state- 
ment I  have  made.  I  refer  him,  how- 
ever, to  the  returns  on  the  Table.  g{r| 
among  other  objections,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  there  is  a  valid  one  to  the  fofm  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
argument  of  the  hon.  Gentlemai^ 
having  dealt  in  a  certain  maon^» 
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particular  product  of  a  particular  Colony, 
we  ought  to  go  on  and  do  the  ssme  thing, 
so  as  to  make  the  system  uniform  in  all 
our  Colonies.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  more 
anomalies  than  he  would  remove.  If  he 
wishes  to  have  the  system  uniform,  why 
does  he  not  begin  and  apply  to  Canada 
itself  the  remission  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  Corn-Law  on  exports  of  Canadian 
corn  other  than  wheat  f  Perhaps  he  con- 
siders that  to  be  insignificant.  I  am  pre« 
pared  to  show  that  the  whole  subject 
matter  of  his  Motion  is  insignificant.  But 
what  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Canada  f 
Canada,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1841, 
1842,  and  1643,  exported  of  corn  other 
than  wheat,  20,000  quarters;  and  the 
hoo<  Gentleman,  who  rests  his  case  on-the 
analogy  to  other  colonies,  has  altogether 
overlooked  these  exports  of  Canadian  com 
other  than  wheat.  Then,  there  are  other 
points  which  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  circumstances  in  Which  these 
Colonies  have  an  interest  in  sending  Corn 
to  England  we  of  rare  occurrence.  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  an  exporting  colony,  but 
to  nearer  countries  than  Great  Britain, 
viz.,  to  all  the  other  Colonies  of  Australia 
with  which  they  have  a  commerce ;  they 
export  also  to  the  Beat  Indies ;  they  ex* 
port  to  the  Mauritius ;  and  I  think  ft  la 
extremely  difficult  to  argue  that,  with 
other  markets  wanting  Corn,  and  the 
Mauritius  so  near  them,  we  can  establish 
any  trade  In  corn  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  to  this  country.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  mentioned  the  Colony  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Now,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Cape  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Australian  Colonies;  ft  Is 
not  an  exporting  country.  It  Is  true  that 
we  have  had  a  small  quantity  of  wheat 
and  flour  sent  here  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  at  times ;  and  I  believe  that 
the  wheat  of  that  Colpny  is  as  fine  as  any 
that  is  grown  on  the  face  of  the  earth  i 
but  I  find  we  send  a  balance  of  Corn  to 
the  Cape.  In  the  interval  between  1 828  and 
1 841,  we  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  1 1 ,672  quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  { 
but  we  sent  there  in  that  time  27,200 
quarters ;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
refer  to  the  returns  on  the  Table,  ha  vrSII 
find  that  the  exports  from  the  Cape  are 
almost  aUo{;ether  confined  to  the  first 
seven  years,  and  that  In  the   last  seven 

they  have  sent  here  very  little  indeed. 

Therefefa  I  meet  the  hon,  Oentlamaa  hy 
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flour  imported  in  1841,  1842,  tod  1843, 
from  each  of  the  British  Coloniei,  iodo- 
ding  India,  I  find  that  in  1 841,  which  wu 
a  year  of  high  prices,   India  seat  u  in 
wheat  and  flour,  together  1 3,000  qaartea 
In  1842,  which  was  also  for  the  fim  six 
months  a  year  of  high  prices,  and  would 
have  continued  so  but  for  a  revolation  m 
the  state  of  the  weather,  20,000  quarten 
of  wheat  and  flour  were  imported  fron 
India ;  being  an  annual  average  for  these 
two  years  of  17,000  quarters.  Withregvd 
to  1843,  there  was  at  the.time  every  prob- 
ability of  its  being  a    year  of  moderate 
prices.      The  actual  prices  at  the  end  of 
1842  were  low,  and  the  prospect  for  the 
crop  of  1 843  was  excellent.     The  stock  of 
foreign    corn   in  the  cooDtry,  too,  was 
large ;  and  what  eflfect  had  these  circom- 
stances  on  the  trade  with  India?    Why, 
that,  whereas  India  sent   to  us  17,000 
quarters  of  wheat  and  flour  annually  oq  ao 
average  in  1841  and  1842,  the  qaaotitj 
India  sent  us  in  1843  was  no  more  than 
4,200  quarters.     If  then  it  be  admitted  as 
a  general  principle,  as  I  canceive  it  mast, 
that  when  laws  are  passed   by  Parlismeot 
after  long  deliberation,  and  in  the  oatore 
of  a  settlement  of  a  great  interest,  upon 
which  the  application  of  great  capital  aod 
the  employment  of  a  large  amoaot  of 
labour  aepended,  such  laws  should  not  be 
disturbed,  except  for  an  object  of  coosi* 
derable  magnitude ;  I  must  say  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  sitogether 
failed  in  showing  us  that  the  object  which 
he  purposes  to  attain  is  one  of  sofficieot 
magnitude.     Indeed,  I  think  I  have  shova 
the  contrary.  I  therefore  submit  that  there 
is  no  adequate  reason  why  the  Hoaie 
should  accede  to  the  motion  of  the  hop. 
Gentleman,  and  I  deprecate  his  tooe  in 
treating  the  apprehension  of  a  panic  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind  as  an  idle  matter,  and 
as    unworthy   the    consideration  of  the 
Government  or  Parliament.     I,  oo  the 
contrary,  contend  that   panics,  whether 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  which  affect 
the  application  of  capital  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  which  may  pervade 
large  classes  of  the  community,  are  not  to 
be  disregarded  by   Parliament,  and  the 
less  so,  of  course,  if  they  are  reasonable: 
but  they  must  and  ought  to  be  ukeo 
into  consideration  at  a    time  when  the 
House  approached   a   question  like  the 
present,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  de- 
cision  on   it  according  to  the  principle 
of  balancing  the  advantages  proposed  (o 
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saying  that  these  Colonies  are   not  ex- 
porting Cdooies  as  far  as  the  market  of 
Great  Britain  is  concerned.     They   are 
more  importing  than  exporting  Colonies. 
The  boo.   Gentleman  consequently  fails 
in  establishing  such  a  case  as  would  war- 
rant the  House  in  re-opening  the  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  even  though  the  re- 
opening of  that  question   should   do  no 
more  than  arouse  the  idle  vapours  and  ap- 
prehensions of  a  few    busy,  fussy,   and 
fidgetty  persons,  to  quote  the  language  of 
the  boo.  Gentleman  opposite.     When  I 
look  at  the  large  number  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interest  of 
this  country,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  de- 
scription the  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  of 
them,  and  1  cannot  think  that  a  panic 
afi*ecting  their  operations  is  an  evil  of  slight 
magnitude,  or  one  the  chance  of  which 
ought  to  be  incurred,  except  for  strong 
and  material  interests.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  referred  to  the  case  of  India,  and 
I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Legislature  of  this  country 
should  deal  on  the  most  liberal  and  favour- 
able terms  with  the  commerce  of  India. 
The  hon.  seconder  of  the  present  Motion 
hasy  indeed,  justly  observed  that  substan- 
tial indications  of  such  a  disposition  have 
been  given  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.     I  admit  that 
the  importations  of  wheat  and  flour  from 
India — though  they  be  very  small — yet  are 
of  greater  magnitude  than  those  importa- 
tions from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  it 
almost  requires  a  microscope  to  discover ; 
but  I  think  we  have  no  right  to  say,  under 
present  circumstances,  that  we  can  expect 
a  supply  of  corn   or  flour  from  India, 
except  when  prices  are  high  in  this  coun- 
try. The  length  of  the  transit,  the  changes 
of  climate  to  which  the  corn  would  be  sub- 
ject, interpose  material  obstacles  to  bring- 
ing it  to  this  country ;  in  fact,  the  flour  is 
apt  to  become  sour.    When  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country  reaches  58s. 
a  quarter,  the  wheat  and  flour  of  India  is 
admissible  at  Is.  duty;    and  I  ask  the 
House  whether  there  is  any  probability  of 
India  sending  in  any  quantity  grain  and 
floor  to  this  country  (taking  into  view  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  transit)  on  an 
average  of  years,  except  when  prices  are 
high  with  us?    The  latest   information 
supplied  to  the  House  on  this  subject 
confirms  my  views.     On  referring  to  a 
return  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
oppositCi  stating  the  quantity  of  grain  and 
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be  obtained  with  the  evils  likely  to  be 
entailed. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  prepared  to  place 
the  other  colonies  od  the  same  footing  as 
Canada.     He  had  resisted  the  policy  of 
the  Government  last  session  with  respect 
to  Canada,  and  he  retained  his  opinions, 
but  still  he  thought  that  they  ought  to 
deal  with  equal  justice  towards  the  whole 
of  their  Colonial  Empire;  and   if  other 
colonies  required  the  same  concession  as 
Canada  had  received  they  ought  not  to 
be  refused.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  resisted  the  present  Motion 
on  grounds  singularly  inconsistent.  At  one 
time  he  said  that  the  practical  effect  of  it 
would  be  so  insignificant  that  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  while  of  the  House  to  consi- 
der the  question  ;  and  at  another  moment 
he  observed  that  it  was  attended  with 
danger  to  the  agricultural  interest  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  calculated  to  create  a 
panic.     He  was  inclined  to  think  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  nerves  of 
the  agricultural   interest  were  not   very 
strong ;  but  he  could  not,  like  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  suppose  that  the  agricul- 
turists would  anticipate  a  deluge  of  colo. 
nial  corn/ if  the  present  Motion  should  be 
carried.    The  great  distance  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Motion  referred  from 
England,  of  itself  constituted  a  protection 
to  home  agriculture )  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  importation  of  com  from  those 
colonies  could  produce  any  great  effect  on 
the  markets  of  this  country.     He  did  not 
see  bow  the  Government  having  made  a 
concession  to  Canada  could  refuse  a  similar 
one  to  our  other  colonies,  should  they 
demand  it.     He  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 


could  result  from  it,  if  it  were  made  op- 
tional for  the  Colonies  to  receive  or  refuse 
the  concession,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  be  galled  by  being  excepted 
from  the  system  which  had  been  extended 
to  Canada.  Having  heard  no  satisfactory 
declaration  from  the  Minister,  and  no  as- 
surance that  if  any  of  these  colonies  should 
apply  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
Canada,  the  Government  would  feel  it 
their  duty  to  consider  the  question,  he 
should,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given,  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Motion.  Something  had 
been  said  of  a  panic  in  connection  with  the 
present  Motion.  He  only  hoped  that  this 
question  of  panic  was  not  to  be  set  up  as 
a  bugbear  against  all  improvement.  He 
agreed  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  Corn  Laws  ought  not  to  be 
altered  or  modified  except  on  good  grounds. 
It  was  very  foolish  to  tamper  with  a  great 
law  for  the  sake  of  slight  or  immaterial  be- 
nefits. But  this  was  not  a  proposition  for 
altering  the  Corn  Laws,  but  to  give  equal 
advantages  (if  advantages  they  be)  to  all 
our  Colonies. 

Lord  Stanley  would  not  detain  the 
House  long,  for  he  admitted  the  subject 
was  exhausted  by  the  speeches  which  had 
been  delivered.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  commented  on  the  inconsistency 
of  the  course  pursued  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  first  contending  that  this  matter  was  of 
slight  importance,  and  then  describing  it 
as  a  measure  which  might  create  a  panic 
among  the  agricultural  interest.  Now, 
however  unreasonable  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  opposite  might  think  this  argument, 
it  was  the  main  one  on  which  he  rested  his 


stand  what  distinction  could  be  drawn  in    opposition  to  the  proposition.     He  did  not 


such  a  matter  between  Canada  and 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Australia,  and  India.  However 
insignificant  the  export  of  grain  might 
now  be  from  those  colonies,  it  was 
important  that  principle  should  be  main- 
tained, and  on  principle  there  should 
be  equal  justice  for  the  different  parts  of 
their  Colonial  Empire.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  same  regulations  should  be 
applied  to  every  colony,  for  the  various 
circumstances  under  which  they  ^^re 
placed  ought  to  be  taken  into  coq^j^  fj|«, 
tion.    The  only  argument  used    kJ^  ,ue 


right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presidetji  ^     P^ 
Board  of  Trade  against  the  Mqk  ^  ^f  ^^    , 
that  it  would  not  do  the  Colonies  ^^K  ^^^* 
ticalgood.     No  possible  harm    ^h  *  ,aC' 

voL.Lxxin.  {^}     '  VW^.i, 


believe  that  the  practical  effect  of  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  present  Motion  would  be  any 
serious  injury  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
or  lead  to  any  large  importation  of  corn 
from  the  Colonies ;  but  still  he  thought  it 
was    generally    admitted,    that  if  there 
was  one  question  which  it  was  unwise, 
above  all    others,    to  tamper    with,  ex- 
cept on  a  great  emergency,  it  was  the 
question  of  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
importation   of  Corn,    and   exercised   so 
great  an  influence  over  the  agricultural  and 
olher  classes.    Was  it  desirable,  he  asked, 
to  create  uncertainty,  alarm,  and  confu- 
sion, in  the  operations  of  those  classes,  for 
this  object,   comparatively   insignificant, 
but  which  would  be  misrepresented  as  of 
gteal  importance?    The  hon.  Gentleman 
3  £ 
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opposito  said  that  the  Mioisten  ought  to 
baveforeieeQ  that  the  other  ColonieB  would 
apply  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  at 
Canada  (though,  by-the«bj,  none  bad  ap- 
plied)* It  was  not  the  case,  however,  that 
the  Ministers  had  not  foreseen  this  posstbi- 
lity,  and  in  the  course  of  last  year,  when 
he  introduced  the  Canada  Corn  Bill,  he 
distinctly  stated  that  he  introduced  it 
as  the  fulfilment  of  an  arrangement 
with  this  country  through  the  Govern* 
ment  entered  into  with  the  people 
and  Legislature  of  Canada,  and  in 
reliance  on  which  the  Legislature  of  Ca- 
nada passed  certain  enactments :  that  this 
was  an  isolated  case,  and  not  applicable  to 
other  Colonies ;  and  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex 
he  stated  that 

**  The  engagement  of  the  Government  was 
he  repeated,  with  Canada,  and  Canada  only. 
It  had  made  none  with  any  other  colony,  and 
had  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  principle 
of  the  Corn  Laws  by  any  farther  extension  of 
the  principle  applied  to  Canada," 

On  the  same  occasion  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Laboucbere)  rose 
and  said, 

''  lie  wished  to  know  whether  he  understood 
the  noMe  Lord  correctly  in  this, — that  it  was 
not  the  iatention  of  the  Government  in  this 
session  to  extend  the  boon  given  to  Canada  to 
Prince  Edward's  Islaad|  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick." 

His  reply  was  as  follows  :— 

**  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  course  the  Government  has  Uken  is  in  ac- 
cord ance  with  the  engagements  entered  into 
with  Canada,  and  is  not  intended  to  justify 
other  colonies  in  saying,  '  We  have  complied 
with  the  same  conditions,  and  we  call  on  you 
to  give  us  similar  advantages/  It  is  our  desire 
that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to  disturb 
existing  arrangements,  on  the  groend  of  what 
we  hav^  done  with  respect  to  Canada;  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  if  we  should  be  called 
upon,  such  a  coarse  would  merely  tend  to  dis* 
turb  an  exten&ive  settlement  for  an  unimport- 
ant object." 

Therefore  ihe  bon.  Geatkinan  opposite 
coold  not  accuse  the  Government  of  not 
having  foreseen  the  possibility  of  other  cO" 
lonies  applying  for  the  concession  saada  to 
Canada.  Was  it^  then,  wise  for  this  ob« 
jecty  to  disturb  an  extensive  seUleaoent ; 
and  was  not  the  Corn  Law  an  extensive 
settlement,  and  one  which  involved  exten.^ 
sive  interests — interesu  which  were  pecu- 
liarly sensitive,  and  with  respect  to  which 
great  uncertainty  was  productive  c€  con* 


tinual  inconvenience  and  low?   Vnnot 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  Motioi 
unimportant  ?    Last  year  he  treated,  lod 
the  House  granted  aa  consparativelj  ssin- 
portant,  the  admission  of  Cora  froa  Ci> 
nada  at  the  reduced  rata  of  duty  from  5i. 
to  If.    Now,  with  reference  to  tbe  iiaporu 
of  Corn  in  this  country,  what  was  the  esse? 
It  appeared  that  in  Ihe  year  1841,  Mt 
of  68,856  quarters  of  wheat  import^  ims 
that  country  from  all  their  Colonies,  6B354 
were  imported  from  the  single  tolooyof 
Canada ;  and  out  of  665,000  c  wt.  of  wheat 
meal  and  flour  similarly  imported,  no  \nt 
than  594,000  cwt.  oame  from  the  sisgle 
colony  of  Canada*     The  proportion  in  the 
last  year  was  not  quite  so  great,  but  still  it 
showed  how  largely  Canada  exceeded  all 
their  other  colonies.     Last  year  tbsy  bid 
imported  from  Canada  207,000  quarters  of 
Corn  out  of  225,600  quarters  from  all  tbcir 
colonies,  and  they  had  imported  325,900 
cwt.  of  wheat  meal  and  flour  from  Canada 
out  of  339,000  cwt.  imported  from  ill 
their  colonies  pot  together.     Now,  deduct 
the  importation  from  Caaada«and  be  asked 
tbem  whether,  if  Canada  was  id  itself  so- 
important,  the  olher  colonies  were  not  lo 
in  a  far  greater  degree ;   and  whether  it 
would  not  be  most  unwise,  and  whether  the 
argument  was  not  most  conclusive  sgaioit 
disturbing  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  Corn  Lsvi, 
for  securing  such  advantages  as  the  hoD« 
Gentleman  bad  anticipated  for  (he  Ros- 
tral ian  colonies  from  his  propositioa?    U 
bad  been  observed   by  his   right  boo. 
Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)    that  Atfttrabt 
was  not  an  exporting  coantry,  and  thst 
it  could  not  export  Corn  to  this  cesntry 
excepting   when    Corn  was   dear  bare. 
Conseqaenily,   when   Corn    sbotfid  rite 
to  58s.  in  this  country  the  doty  would  be 
only  Is.,  and  then  practically  theobjsctor 
the  present  motion  would   be  obtaised; 
for  if  many  of  these  colonies  coaM  eiport 
grain  to  this  ooantry  at  all  If  il»$t  ^ 
when  prices  were  high,  for  below  581.  (bey 
coald  not.     In  socb  a  case  as  he  bad 
suted  tbe  object  of  tbe  Motion  would  b#  ob- 
tained witboat  altering  tbe  laws,  Sfld  Wiib- 
oat  creatinif  any  paniCr  If  hoa<  GeifCf^' 
awn  bdd  proved  that  prket  to  tbii  co^ 
wookl  pemaaenlly  rise  lo  saeb  a  M^ 
that  oirrioasly  the  sepply  of  the  coetf 7 
was  iasuAeieat  for  its  growing  pd^ulati^'* 
-—if  they  had  pfored  fliai  Ihet  mitb(ba*< 
from  avr  own  Coloaies^  withdat  referes(« 
to  other  eeoniries,  a  large  mnd  isertft^ 
supply  to  meet  that   deficiency,  tbiek 
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could  not  be  made  tip  at  home,  be  might 
admit  that  they  had  established  some  case 
for  the  motion ;  but  wheu  he  coosidered 
that  the  C!orD-Law  had  been  adopted  by 
that  Hofi9e  only  ai  year  or  two  ago,  and 
when  last  year  be  warned  the  Colonies  not 
to  expect  ft  feflaxattdn  of  that  IdWj  h^  did 
not  think  that  (be  House  would  for  at 
slight,  almost  an  inappreciable,  advantage 
to  the  Colonies,  disturb  a  general  system 
of  laws  of  infinite  importance^  infinite 
delicacy,  and  watched  with  the  deepest 
inieresi  by  the  people  of  tbb  country^ 

Mr.  Hawes  remaiked,  that  the  very 
weakness  of  his  hon^  Friend's  case  was  its 
strength,  because  the  more  it  was  shown 
tkat  the  importatinns  of  grain  would  be 
trrflmg  (h<f  less  gfoand  there  was  for  any 
srl^m  on  (h6  part  of  the  agrK^ahlirists. 
H&  ^^§  i^tllfng  to  rest  the  case  lipon  the 
s^allness  of  the  expected  i^pbitatron, 
v^hich  nobody  could  pretend  ^ould  create 
a  panic.  The  noble  Lord  overlooked  the 
mmn  ground  on  whieh  the  Motion  rested, 
y'n.f  that  k  wat  hrying  the  foundation  for 
a  great  trade.  It  was  indisputable  that 
the'  sh?p()ing  interest  of  the  eoUntfy  w^i 
inach  depressed,  and  \t  aA  importation  of 
corn  could  be  established  from  the  Colo- 
nies, it  was  evident  that  it  must  be  advan- 
tageoua  to  the  ewcrers  of  our  vessels^  It 
seemed  lo  matter  Httle  in  what  way  the 
cfnestio^  ef  iha  Com-Lftws  was  touebeid  : 
the*  firfom^At  a  wo^d  was  Sftfd  regarding 
thetii^,  Ministers  took  the  dlariik,  and  re- 
iterated their  determination  that  no  alter- 
ation shodid  be  made  in  them.  [Cheers,] 
Those  cheers  afforded  evidence  of  the  de- 
termiriatbn,  iff  not  of  Ministers,  of  th6ir  sup- 
porter^,  thfit  the  Coffi-Laws  should  not  be 
changed.  This  might  be  the  resolution  of 
tbose  who  sat  at  the  back  of  the  Treasury 
b^nch,  bdt  the  Aoble  Lord  did  not  venture 
to  sa^  that  in  b&d  seasons  a  change  should 
not  be!  made.  No  Minister  wodld  dare  to 
say  that ;  and  having  set  the  example  as 
re!ipe6(ed  Canada,  what  no«»  was  requii'ed 
was,  that  the  same  priofeiple  and  the  sattfe 
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sides  could  introduce  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  corn  into  the  country.  How- 
ever, the  smallest  quantity  was  too  much 
for  the  agricultural  interest :  and  let  the 
dose  be  as  infinitedmal  and  as  homoeo- 
pathic as  it  mighty  the  landed  interest 
refused  to  swallow  it.  He  contended  that 
mere  justice  required  thstt  this  Motion 
should  be  carried,  and  further  #ent  on  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  India  in  particular, 
for  which  he  had  long  and  vainly  sought 
equal  ju^ice.  His  conviction  was<  that 
the  country  had,  in  fact,  out-grdwn  such  a 
Motion  a§  that  before  the  House }  it  i^as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  far  too 
short  for  the  times  in  which  we  lived. 
The  real  question  at  this  moment  was, 
whether  the  market  of  this  country  ought 
not  to  be  opened  to  the  grain  of  the 
world  ?  Upon  this  question  the  people  had 
now  formed  a  mature  judgment,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  agitation  of  that  wise  and 
formidable  band  of  political  philosophers, 
the  leading  Members  of  the  Corn^Uw 
League.  The  people  would  otilj  be  satis- 
fied with  the  total  fepeal  of  the  existing 
Corn-Laws.  He  did  not  expect  the  landed 
Members  would  be  inspired  with  such  a 
sudden  f)t  o^  generosity  as  to  concede 
even  what  was  now  asked;  ahd  perhaps  it 
was  better  fot  the  general  interest  that 
they  should  feiect  the  Motion,  because 
possibly  it  might  the  sooner  lead  to  the 
entire  removal  of  the  present  impedinaents 
to  the  free  importation  of  grain  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

M^  Hntt  said  there  were  no  just  grounds 
for  the  alarm  that  had  been  expressed.  It 
was  his  op|nrOTr  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
Colonial  Minister  was  to  provide  for  the 
welfare  of  the  mother  country,  and  the 
next  to  look  at  the  interests  of  the  co- 
lonies, but  by  no  means  to  neglect  the 
latter.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  over- 
come the  resistance  to  this  Motion:  but 
he  entertained  no  doubt  the  time  wotdd 
come  when  Ministers  would  regard  their 
present  policy  with  bitter  and  unavailing 
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R£V.  Dr.  Morrison]  Sir  G.  Stauniok 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice — 

"  That  this  House  will,  on  an  early  day, 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  following  Address  to 
Her  Majesty;  that  is  to  say,  that  an  bumble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that^  whereas,  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  and 
his  eldest  son,  the  late  John  Robert  Morrisoo, 
rendered  eminent  public  servicecin  China,  the 
former  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  and  the 
latter  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  and  succes- 
sively fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  severe  exertiooi 
in  the  performance  of  their  public  duties ;  aod 
whereas,  the  death  of  the  latter  individual  wu 
pronounced  by  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger.  Her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiary  in  Chios 
in  a  public  proclamation  on  the  oocasioo  of 
his  decease,  'a  positive  national  calamity/ 
Her  Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
a  suitable  provision  to  be  made  for  the  widow 
of  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  and  for  the  other 
surviving  members  of  his  family ;  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  make  good 
the  same/' 

He  said  he  was  very  sensible  that  be 
incurred  a  grave  responsibility  in  making 
this  appeal  to  the  House.     He  was  sen. 
sible  that  sncb  appeals  in  favour  of  pri 
vate  individuals  ought  not  to  be  Ui^tlf 
hazarded.     He  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  would  not  have  undertaken  the 
task  if  he  had  not  felt  the  strongest  con- 
viction that  this  claim  was  of  so  peculiar 
and  almost  unparalleled  a  character,  that 
it  could  not  be  neglected  without  reflectiog 
dishonour  and  discredit  on  the  cooDtry* 
He  wished  the  Motion  had  been  in  more 
able  hands,  but  as  he  could  speak  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge,  while  io  of- 
fice in  China,  respecting  roost  of  the  ftcU 
which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  submit  to  (be 
House,  he  felt  confident  of  receivtog  ihtir 
indulgent  attention.     He  had  submitt^ 
these   claims  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, who  had  received  the  appeal 
with  the  greatest  consideratiop  and  syn* 
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patby.  He  had  done  everything  that  was 
iivilhiD  the  competence  of  the  Foreign 
Office^  by  continuing  the  small  pension 
granted  to  the  widow  by  his  predecessor, 
and  by  conferring  an  appointment  in 
China  upon  one  of  the  younger  sons; 
bat  the  pension  was  utterly  inadequate, 
and  the  appointment  he  had  been  obliged, 
it  was  apprehended,  to  relinquish  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health.  No  resource  therefore 
remained  but  an  appeal  to  Parliament. 
The  proposition  he  had  to  bring  forward 
was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  best 
precedents  of  our  history.  He  thought  he 
need  not  adduce  any  of  those  precedents 
to  show  that  it  had  been  the  policy  of  this 
country,  when  great  and  eminent  services 
had  been  performed,  and  when  those  who 
performed  them  had  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  cause,  to  recognize  the  claims  of 
their  families  who  survived  them  on  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  He  would, 
therefore,  shortly  state  the  history  of  those 
two  distinguished  individuals  for  whose 
family  he  appealed.  The  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Morrison  went  out  to  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Gospel,  and  had  no  desire 
or  wish  to  obtain  employment  at  the  pub- 
lic expense ;  all  he  desired  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  unmolested  his  sacred 
functions;  the  East  India  Company,  be 
boped,  would  not  employ  the  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested  by  law 
to  remove  him  from  his  mission.  So 
far,  however,  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany wishing  to  remove  him,  they  found 
that  he  possessed  most  valuable  and  im- 
portant talents,  and  they  invited  him  to 
take  office  in  their  establishment,  which 
he  acceded  to,  and  which  office  he  held 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  no  mercenary  com- 
promise. He  did  not  abandon  the  sacred 
profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  but  continued  to  bis  last  ^moments  as 
he  had  begun — a  Missionary  of  the  Gos- 
pel. He  united  to  the  most  ardent  reli- 
gious zeal  the  perhaps  still  more  rare  qua- 
lity of  sound  sense  and  discretion;  so 
much  80,  that  he  was  enabled  to  exercise 
these  two  offices  without  any  detriment 
being  sustained  by  either  of  them.  He 
had  also  accompanied  the  Embassy  of 
Lord  Amherst  to  Pekin  as  interpreter, 
without  receif  ing  any  special  remuneration 
for  that  service.  Dr.  Morrison  in  the 
coarse  of  his  valuable  life  accomplished 
two  ereat  literary  works,  to  which  he 
would  shortly  direct  the  attention  of  the 


House.  The  first  was  his  elaborate  and 
voluminous  Chinese  and  English  dic- 
tionary. The  East  India  Company  had 
considered  this  work  of  so  much  import- 
ance»  that  they  had  granted  a  sum  of 
10,000/.  towards  defraying  the  expenses 
of  printing  it  in  China.  If  it  was  of  so 
much  importance  even  when  only  one  Port 
was  open  to  us  in  China,  it  became  of  ten- 
fold importance  when  we  had  four  new 
Ports  opened  to  our  commerce  and  our 
enterprise,  where  the  English  language 
was  wholly  unknown,  and  a  knowledge 
of  Chinese  was  a  sole  passport  to  com- 
mercial dealings.  This  work  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  every  individual  who  was 
desirous  of  availing  himself  of  the  im- 
proved state  of  our  commercial  relaiions 
with  China.  This  alone,  gave  him  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
The  other  was  a  work,  the  value  of  which 
could  not  be  estimated  in  a  mere  pecuniary 
or  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  it  was 
a  work  which  had  conferred  on  Dr.  Mor- 
rison great  celebrity  throughout  Europe, 
and  had  earned  for  him  the  heartfelt  gra- 
titude and  admiration  of  a  great  body  of 
persons  in  this  country — he  meant  the 
translation  of  the  holy  Scriptures  into 
the  Chinese  language.  This  work,  he 
trusted,  would,  through  the  favour  of 
Providence,  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
introduction  of  the  blessings  of  Christian 
civilization  into  that  immense  territory,  by 
enabling  its  inhabitants — constituting  as 
they  did,  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  world — to  read  the  word  of  God  *in 
their  own  language.  At  the  end  of  twenty- 
five  years  spent  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  East  India  Charier 
expired,  and  Dr.  Morrison  would  have 
been  justified  in  retiring,  when  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  pension  :  there 
was  at  that  time  a  fund  from  which  that 
pension  would  have  been  payable ;  and  if 
he  had  died  in  their  service,  his  widow 
would  have  been  entitled  to  a  pension. 
At  that  critical  moment,  however,  his 
services  were  considered  indispensable, 
and  he  consented  to  transfer  those  ser- 
vices from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  without  making  any  stipulations 
whatever.  The  first  act  of  Lord  Napier 
on  his  arrival  in  China,  was  to  order  Dr. 
Morrison  to  Canton  at  an  unhealthy  season 
of  the  year,  and  In  a  declining  stale  of 
health,  to  conduct  a  most  harassing  and 
ill-adviaed  negotiation  with  the  Chinese 
goverameDt.    Dr.  Morrison  fell  a  victim 
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to  his  eiertions  in  the  course  of  a  fev 
days.  Lord  Napier,  it  19  well  known, 
followed  him  to  the  grave  in  about 
two  months  afterwards.  He  tt^us  died  in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  He 
had  abandoned  his  claim  00  the  East  India 
Company  by  the  transfer  of  his  services  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  fund  was  abolished 
from  which  that  pension  might  have  been 
paid.  No  adequate  provision  was  ma^e 
by  the  Government  to  his  family  on  thjs 
occasion,  but  they  did  that  which  seemed 
equivalent  to  it ;  at  least  it  would  have 
been  so,  had  Providence  spared  the  life 
of  the  son,  for  they  immediately  appointed 
him  to  the  situation  which  had  been  held 
by  his  distinguished  father.  This  young 
man,  although  at  that  time  only  twenty 
years  of  nge,  performed  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  him  with  singular 
ability  and  great  zeal,  but  his  bodily 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  strength  of 
his  mind,  and  he  had  applied  for,  and  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  England  to  recruit  his  health, 
when  the  seizure  of  the  opium  placed  us  in 
hostility  with  the  Chinese,  ana,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  crisis  which 
then  arose  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 
the  Chinese,  Mr.  Morrison  felt  it  bis  duty  to 
forego  his  leave,  and  to  repiain  in  China. 
The  war  broke  out,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  on  the  spot  a  secretary  who  was 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  languc^ge, 
but  with  the  habits  apd  manners  of  the 
Chinese,  became  every  day  more  apparent ; 
Mr.  Mqrrison,  unfortunately  for  his  life, 
but  fortunately  for  his  fame,  and  fortu- 
nately  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  nation, 
remained.  He  lived  to  take  an  important 
part  in  the  negotiations  fqi-  the  Treaty  of 
Nankin ;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  although  a  man  of 
great  ability,  was  a  total  stranger  to  the 
language,  manners,  and  habits  of  the 
Chinese,  (unlike  his  successor,  Mr.  Davis, 
whose  consummate  ability  on  these  poin(s  is 
well  known),  the  extreme  importance  of  hi^ 
having  the  aid  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Morrison 
would  be  quite  evident.  When  the  Treaty 
was  concluded,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
throughout  the  whole  of  th^  British  comr 
munity  that  some  honours  and  favours 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  Mr.  Morrison  ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  warmly  respondr 
ing  to  this  feeling,  appointed  him  one  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  Hong-Kong. 
He  was  thus  placed  in  a  situation  which 
would  have  amply  equbled  him  to  m^ip* 


tain  his  father's  family,     fie  ha4  ^k  he 
lived  remitted  to  them  varioas  small  sps, 
and  had  given  op  the  whole  of  bis  shi^po( 
his  tittle  patrimoiiy  to  his  sister.  Bat  vhde 
his  family  in  England  were  poDgr^talaliog 
themselves  on  his  mefited  exalutioo,  their 
joy  was  turned  jnto  sorFOWy    the  cpp  of 
prosperity  was  suddenly  dash^  from  x^en 
lips;  for^  a  few  days  ^fter  hif  appoint- 
meoty  he  was  seized  with    t(ie  fever  of 
Hong-Kong,  and  his  cpnstitiftign  being 
already  undermined,  he  verj  shortly  fell 
a  victim    to    it.      3ir   Henry    Pottinger 
staled,    in    ft   proclamation,    annoMncing 
his  decease,   t(iat  the  loss  of   Mr.  Mor- 
rison was   a   public  and    patioQal  cala- 
mity,   and  would    be  so     felt,   be   was 
sure,  by  bis  Sovereign  and   bis  cooatrj; 
and  in  a  private  letter  to  htm  (Sir  G. 
Staunton),   he  added,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Morrison,  that  no  man  living  could  sup- 
ply his  place — *'  You  may   Bod  i|s  good 
interpreters  and  as  good  translators,  bat 
whefe  will  you  fiqd  a  man  of  such  ta- 
len|,  juclf^ment,  devotion  and  inflneocer 
He  submitted  (hat   he   hafl  made  out  a 
case  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
These    two    individuals    had    performed 
eminent  service^ ,  had  sacrjHced  their  lives 
in   the   cause  of    their   country.     Th&r 
family,    therefore,  it  appeaf^    to  him, 
had  a  most  powerful  cjaim  upon  Parlia- 
ment.    He  did  not  bring  forward  \^e  case 
as  one  of  destitution,  except  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  sister  of  Dr.   (Morrison,  who 
was  residing  at  Newct^stle,  and  who  be 
understood  was  in  a  deftitute  state;  but 
with  regard  to  the  re^t  of  the  famjly,  al- 
though not  In  4  state  of  destitiition,  be 
considered  th^t  their  means  were  totally  jo- 
adequate  to  maintfiin  them  in  the  station 
whichjtbey  ought  to  occupy  in  the  cotictry. 
He  concluded  oy  moving  his  resolution. 
Sir  J.  C.  Hqbhouse  did  not  know  if  |be 
forms  of  the  House  relative  to  the  neces- 
sity fpr  the  ponsent  of  the  Crown  in  cases 
of  such  propositions  as  the  present  would 
be  interposed  in  \his  instance;  but  this 
he  wpulq  say,  that  accident  had  mad^  him 
fully  acqufiint^d  with  the  merits  pf  tk"? 
two  individuals  i^hose  seryiQes  h^^4  "^^^^ 
be§n  narrated  ;  nor  could  heavoi(i  i^ddipf^ 
that  by  no  one  could  (heir  eulogy  be  oiQre 
appropriately  pronouncedi  a^  assiiredlj  bj 
nipne  coi^ld  t^eir  services  be  npor?  tbo- 
roughly  apprecjs^ted  than  by  his  fri^D^  ^| 
hpn.  Baronet  who  had  brought  forward 
the  subject.    F^oin  the  first  rnqmeot  be 
$Asi  the  ootige  of  ttie  boa.  Bf^pe^i  ^^ 
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Celt  that  iba  QoverDm^ot  ought  to  adopt 
some  modf  of  expreuing  their  opinion, 
.9uoA  that  of  th9  Crowq,  at  to  th^  meriU  of 
%li««e  two  iodividaals.    Aft^r  the  tiibute 
'wihich  had  been  paid  to  their  memory  by 
t.he  boD.  Barooet,  it  would  [be  impertioent 
on  hia  part  to  tay  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  services.    But  if  any  hon*  \ 
Gentleman  had  read  the  beautiful  me* 
inoirs  of  Dr,  Morrison,  if  they  knew  the  ! 
circumstances  under  which  he  commenced 
hia  eminent,  uBeful«  and  Christian  career, 
— ^if  they  were  acquainted  with  his  con* 
duct  throughout  that  career.  ^  if  they 
knew  how  bis  mantle  had  descended  to 
hia  son,  they  could  not  doubt  that  the  ap- 
peal which  had  been  made  to  the  House 
by  the  bon.  Baronet  was  fully  justified ; 
«nd  he  hoped,  that  if  the  forms  of  the 
House  did  not  preclude  it,  that  appeal 
would  receife  the  concurrence   of   the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  his  colleagues. 

Sir  A.  Ptel  fully  admitted  the  justice 
of  the  eulogium  which  the  hoo.  Gen* 
ileman  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
respectively  passed  upon  the  characters 
and  services  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  son. 
He  did  not  believe,  that  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  public  service  of  this  country, 
two  men  could  be  found  more  remarkable 
for  their  high  character,  or  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  had  discharged  their  du* 
ties.  The  particular  works,  also,  to  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred,  the  pro- 
ductions of  Dr.  Morrison,  the  father,  were 
works  of  signal  merit.  Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  than  to  be 
able  to  accede  to  this  Motion ;  but  there 
were  certain  duties  imposed  upon  public 
men  which  they  could  not  shrink  from 
discharging;  and  he  must  ask  the  House 
not  merely  to  regard  the  merits  of  these 
individuals,  but  to  consider  the  effect  of 
the  precedent  for  the  interference  of  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  grant  of  pen* 
aions  to  public  men.  It  was,  some  years 
ago,  the  practice  in  the  civil  service  of 
this  country  to  allot  pensions  to  tbe  widows 
and  female  relatives  of  public  servants 
who  died  in  the  discharge  of  public  duties ; 
but  that  practice,  speaking  generally,  had 
for  some  time  passed  into  desuetude.  No 
man  could  fill  the  oflke  which  he  occu-* 
pied  without  being  well  aware  that  many 
claims  were  often  preferred  on  the  part  of 
the  widows  and  relatives  of  public  ser- 
vants of  the  highest  merit  and  distinction 
with  whieh  it  was  impossible  to  comply, 
foe  inalance^  in  tbe  whole  range  of  the 
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revenue  service  of  this  country,  no  pen- 
sions were  allotted  to  the  widows  or  fe* 
male  relatives  of  public  officers  who  died 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Tbe  same 
was  the  case  with  regard  to  all  tbe  great 
departments  of  the  State«  In  tbe  case  of 
clerks  in  public  offices-— men  who  per- 
formed the  greatest  services  to  the  coun- 
try, and  who  frequently  died  in  the  public 
service,  after  continuing  in  it  for  thirty, 
forty,  or  fifty  yeara-«-Parliament  bad  al- 
lotted no  means  of  making  provision  for 
their  widows  or  female  relations.  In  some 
departments  of  the  public  service  there 
were  means  of  making  such  provision. 
In  the  Army  and  Navy,  pensions  might  be 
allotted  to  the  widows  of  officers  who 
died  in  the  public  service;  but  those  pen- 
sions were  of  very  limited  amount.  The 
whole  amount,  he  believed,  which  could 
be  granted  to  tbe  widow  of  a  flag-officer 
of  tbe  Navy,  who  might  have  served  his 
country  for  many  years,  did  not  exceed 
120/.  a  year.  In  the  case  of  a  Captain 
or  Colonel  of  Marines,  actually  dying  in 
action,  the  public  provision  was  limited  to 
200/.  a  year.  In  the  case  of  public  civil 
servants,  to  whom  liberal  salaries  were 
allotted,  the  principle  held  was  that  it  was 
their  duty,  out  of  those  salaries,  to  make 
provision  for  their  widows  or  relatives. 
That  was  the  general  rule  now  observed, 
and,  if  they  lightly  departed  from  it,  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  applica* 
tions  which  m^ht  be  presented.  He 
knew  how  strong  were  the  claims  which 
might  be  urged ;  and  he  would  venture  to 
say  that,  if  tbe  precedent  was  once  eatab* 
lished,  unless  it  was  limited  and  confined 
by  circumstancea  tbe  most  peculiar,  num- 
berless applications  would  pour  in,  with 
which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  refuse 
compliance.  Tbe  cases  of  governors  of 
tbe  colonies,  or  of  individuals  who  dis. 
charged  judicial  functions  in  those  colo- 
nies»  were  constantly  brought  under  tbe 
notice  of  the  Government;  in  many  in- 
stances such  men  were  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  their  widows  or  relstives 
appealed  to  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stan« 
ley),  but  no  means  existed  of  making  a 
provision  for  them.  Tbe  House  must 
therefore  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  this 
subject,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
consequences  of  establishing  the  prece* 
dent  proposed  by  the  hon.  Baronet.  He 
would  state  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  this  case ;  and  he  wouU  then  leave  it 
to  thia  decision  of  the  House  whether  there 
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was  aoythiDg  so  peculiar  in  the  situation 
of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Dr. 
Morrison  as  to  induce  the  House  to  depart 
from  its  ordinary  usage,  and  enable  the 
Crown,  by  a  special  Vote,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  this  case.  In  addition  to  the 
provision  already  made  for  the  public 
service,  a  very  limited  sum  of  1,200/.  was 
allotted  yearly  to  the  Crown,  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  grant  pensions  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases — cases  of  personal  service  to  the 
Crown,  to  persons  of  eminent  literary  or 
scientific  merit,  or  to  persons  who  had 
rendered  distinguished  public  services. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  certainly  thought  that 
a  very  niggardly  provision.  He  thought  it 
confined  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  this 
respect  within  very  narrow  limits.  But 
after  full  inquiry  into  the  Pension  List,  and 
having  before  them  all  the  claims  that 
could  be  made  on  account  of  public  ser- 
vices. Parliament  had  allotted  to  the 
Crown  for  these  purposes  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,200/.  a  year.  He  would  under- 
take to  say  that  that  sum  was  appropriated 
in  precise  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
Parliament.  The  question  here  was  whe- 
ther, independently  of  that  amount,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  enable  the 
Crown  to  grant  pensions  to  the  surviving 
members  of  Dr.  Morrison's  family  ?  He 
would  briefly  state  to  the  House  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  wi- 
dow of  Dr.  Morrison,  who  died  in  1834, 
but  she  was  not  the  mother  of  the  Mr. 
Morrison  who  lately  died  in  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties  in  China.  The  only 
immediate  relative,  by  blood,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Morrison,  was  the  sister  to  whom  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  G.  Staunton) 
bad  alluded.  Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  widow 
of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  but  Mr.  Morrison 
was  the  son  of  that  Gentleman's  former 
wife.  Mrs.  Morrison  did  not,  therefore 
stand  in  the  relation  of  mother  to  the  late 
Mr.  Morrison.  A  pension  of  100/.  a-year 
was  granted  to  Mrs.  Morrison  for  herself 
by  the  East  India  Company;  and  a  fur- 
ther pension  of  25L  a-year  for  each  of  five 
children,  till  they  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  On  the  transfer  of  the  China 
establishment  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  Imperial  Government,  it  was 
represented  to  the  Government  that  the 
provision  made  for  Mrs.  Morrison  was  not 
in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Morri- 
son, and  insufficient  to  procure  for  his 
widow  the  comforts  she  had  a  right  to 
pxpect.     The  Government  then  stated 
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that  the  transfer  of  the  EslaUtsbmeDt  of 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  Imperial 
Government  should   in   no  respect  sJ&cl 
the  interests  of  Mrs.  Morrison  ;  and  they 
applied   to  the  East    India  Compaajto 
know  what  provision,  considering  the  pe- 
culiar merits  and  services  of  Dr.  Morri- 
son, the  Company  won  Id  have  granted  if 
he  had  continued  in  their  service.    The 
answer  of  the  Company  was,  that  they  bad 
no  regular  scale  of  allowance  to  the  wtdovs 
of  their  servants— that  thej  granted  libe- 
ral salaries  on  the  express'underttandio^ 
that  their  officers  should,  out  of  soch  sals- 
ries,  make  provision   for    their  families. 
The  late  Dr.   Morrison    received   aboot 
1,300/.  a-year:  on  his  death  his  son  soc- 
ceeded  him,  and  at  the  time  of  his  (the 
son's)  decease,  he  was  in  the  receipt  of 
about  1,200/.   a-year.     The   East  India 
Company  stated,  that  they  thoagbt,  io 
this  case,  they  would  have  made  ao  excep- 
tion to  their  usual  rule,  and  have  allotted 
Mrs.  Morrison  an  addition  of  50/.  a-jear, 
making  160/.  a-year;   but  the  Govern- 
ment granted  her  another  sum  of  100/. 
a-year,  and  she  was  now  therefore  in  re- 
ceipt of  200/.  a-year.     These  were  facts 
which  the  House  ought  to  bear  in  miad, 
recollecting  that  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  case  of  other  civil  servants.    The 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  might  prob- 
ably know  Mr.  Bulley,  of  the  Excheqiur, 
who  died  recently,  after  a  faithful  serwice 
of  fifty  years,   but  his  widow  remained 
without  a  pension.    The  House  must  re- 
collect too,  that,  in  addition  to  the  pen- 
sion of  200/.  a-year,  Mrs.  Morrison  also 
received  25/.  a-year  for  each  of  Bfe  cfecl- 
dreo.     On  the  decease  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
his  son.  the  late  Mr.  Morrison,  saoeeeded 
to  his  office,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  to  which  was  attached  a 
salary  of  1,200/.      Had   the  Execulive 
Government  then  been  insensible  to  the 
high  merits  of  this  family  ?     He  wbb  dit- 
charging  a  most  painful  duty  in  opposing 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite; 
but  it  was  right  that  he  should  show  that 
Mrs.  Morrison  had  not  been  overlooked. 
The  provision  might  seem  scanty ;  bot|SS 
he  had  said  before,  they  must  look  at 
these  cases  upon  comprehensive  princi- 
ples.  Since  Mr.  Morrison,  the  son's  dettb, 
luord  Aberdeen  had  appointed  the  eldest 
son  of  Mrs.  Morrison  to  a  situation  in 
China  as  assistant-secretary.    Thesalarr 
of  that  office  had  previously  beeo  1^^* 
a-year,  bttt  Mrs.  MorrisoD's  soo  receitw 
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3001.  a-year,  with  the  prospect  of  an  in- 
crease^  od  good  behavioar,  to  6002.  a-year. 
Mrs.  Morrison  was  thus  relieved  of  all 
charge  for  the  education  of  that  son. 
Lord  Aberdeen  also  signified  to  Mrs. 
Morrison,  that  if  among  her  remaining 
children  there  was  one  whose  age  qualified 
him  for  the  performance  of  public  duties, 
be  would  immediately  appoint  him  to  a 
situation  ;  and  that  if  his  youth  disqualified 
him  for  sach  a  situation  now,  he  would  take 
the  first  opportonityof  making  provision  for 
him  hereafter,  in  the  case  of  the  eldest 
son  of  Mrs.  Morrison,  therefore,  actual  pro- 
vision had  been  made ;  and  the  assurance 
of  prospective  provision  had  been  given 
for  the  second.  He  thought,  then,  that  he 
had  conclusively  shown  that  the  Crown 
had  not  been  insensible  to  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Morrison.  He 
must  say,  feeling  the  greatest  sympathy 
for  the  situation  of  this  family,  that  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  mention  the  cases  of 
widows  and  families  of  other  deserving 
persons,  it  would  be  found  that  an  un- 
usual provision  had  been  made  for  the 
family  of  Dr.  Morrison.  He  hoped  he 
had  said  enough  to  show  the  House  that 
they  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious 
how  they  established  a  precedent  in  this 
case,  of  special  interference  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Executive  Government,  and, 
in  some  degree,  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  He  had  every  motive  per- 
sonally for  acquiescing  in  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  he  entertained  the 
highest  sense  of  the  services  of  Dr.  Morri- 
son and  his  son  ;  he  felt  great  sympathy 
for  their  relatives,  if  they  were  in  distress; 
but  it  was  his  duty,  in  the  situation  which 
he  held,  to  caution  the  House  against 
selecting  a  particular  instance  of  this  kind 
for  special  interference. 

Mr.  Lindsey  said,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  son,  and 
he  was,  therefore,  gratified  to  hear  not 
only  what  had  been  done,  but  what  was  to 
be  done  for  their  family.  There  were  a  few 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  on 
which  be  wished  to  offer  a  very  few  words. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  military  and  naval  services  and 
the  civil  service,  but  the  present  was  a 
case  in  which  that  distinction  did  not 
apply.  It  was  true  that  Dr.  Morrison  had 
received  a  salary  of  1,300/.,  but  then  it 
should  be  recollected  the  use  he  made  of 
that  aalaryi  for  while  be  was  devoted  to 
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the  interests  of  his  country,  he  had  proved 
himself  a  benefactor  to  mankind.  So  soon 
as  he  was  placed  above  necessity  what  did 
Dr.  Morrison  do?  Why,  he  founded  a 
college  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese,  as 
well  as  of  others ;  and  although  the  insti- 
tution received  other  support,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Morrison  had  de- 
voted more  of  his  means  in  furtherance  of 
this  college  than  prudence  dictated.  But 
he  was  looking  for  a  higher  reward  than 
could  be  bestowed  on  him  in  this  world. 
That  college  had  since  been  removed  to 
Hoqg  Kong.  He  was  in  China  in  1832, 
when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, the  son  of  Dr.  Morrison,  was  called 
upon  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  he  could 
speak  to  the  ability  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  devolving  on  him.  No 
man  could  bear  higher  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  John  Robert  Morrison  than  Sir 
H.  Pottinger  had  done;  and  he  entirely 
aeceed  with  that  gallant  officer,  that  his 
death  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
calamity.  The  life  of  John  Robert  Morri« 
son  was  sacrificed  by  the  illness  he  con- 
tracted when  he  accompanied  Captain 
Elliott  to  Canton ;  but,  although  he  did 
not  approve  of  that  mission,  his  sense  of 
public  duty  led  him  to  accompany  it,  and 
the  result  was  his  contracting  a  disease 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
thought  Mrs.  Morrison  and  her  family 
were  entitled  to  a  more  ample  provision ; 
but,  seeing  what  had  been  done  for  them, 
he,  having  full  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  was  ready  to  leave  the  case 
in  his  hands,  in  the  full  belief  that  all  that 
could  be  required  would  be  granted. 

Sir  G.  Staunton^  in  reply,  said,  he  must 
take  blame  to  himself  for  not  having  en- 
tered more  fully  into  the  pecuniary  part  of 
the  case,  from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  unne- 
cessarily occupying  the  House.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  only  permanent  provision 
awarded  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Morrison  was 
the  200/.  a-year  which  Mrs.  Morrison  re- 
ceived, and  that  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  services  of  the  son.  It  was 
stated,  and  justly,  bv  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  made  a  pro* 
vision  for  one  of  Mrs.  Morrison's  sons, 
and  offered  to  provide  for  another  of  them; 
but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
health  of  the  son  who  had  gone  to  China 
was  so  bad,  that  he  was  on  his  return,  and 
therefore  the  family  would  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  that  appointment,     Tbo  Eait 
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Mi%  Coippftpj  had  giyQn  icreral  Uxf^ 
p9P9ioQB  U>  tbeir  civil  8«rvanU  in  Chin», 
lit  tbe  eviration  of  the  charter ;  and  he 

KrticularW  wished  lo  call  the  atteDtion  of 
ft  rig^bt  hop.  Baronet  to  tbe  fact,  that 
tha  peDiioa  of  200/.  now  enjoyed  by  Mrs, 
Mprrisop,  bad  po  reference  to  the  seryicea 
of  her  son,  but  bad  hten  granted  solelyop 
account  of  the  services  onbe  father.  The 
son's  seryjces  were  hitherto  without  any 
notice  or  reward  whatever.  It  was*  00 
doubt,  true^  that  Mrs.  Morrison  was  not 
bis  own  mother,  but  he  had  always  con* 
aidared  her  as  his  mother'^coosidered  her 
with  tbe  same  affectionate  regard^  anQ  so 
called  her  in  his  letters.  He  submitted 
that  tbe  great  and  eminent  services  of  Dr, 
Morrison  and  his  son  entitled  their  family 
to  a  better  provision  than  had  been  made 
for  them ;  that  even  upon  the  principle 
of  200t  a-vear  having  been  commen«urate 
to  the  father's  services,  at  least  an  ad« 
ditional  200/,  a-year  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  family  for  the  servicea  of  Uie  son. 
At  the  same  time,  be  did  not  mean  to 
press  fore  divifion*  being  satisfied  to  leave 
tbe  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who,  he  confidently  hoped,  would 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  feel  disposed 
to  do  justice  to  its  merits. 

Sir  A,  Peel  said  he  could  not  accept 
the  withdrawal  of  tbe  Motion  on  any  auch 
terms.  He  had  before  atated.  that  the 
whole  sum  which  he  could  advise  (be 
Crown  to  apply  to  cases  of  this  kind 
was  1^200/«  a-year;  and  he  had  not  be* 
fore  him  the  caae  of  Mrs.  Morrison  alone, 
but  the  cases  of  at  least  100  widows  and 
persons  whose  relatives  had  rendered  valua- 
ble public  servicei,  and  who  were  not  in 
the  receipt  of  any  pensions  or  gratuities. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock. 

HOUSB   OF   COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  March  27,  1844. 

MiHirraa.    Bill*.    Pi«Mk^l>-    Quarter  Seidaiit  (Citki 


pod  of  tbe  Com  Um^ — By  Mr.  GfeoK,  Abb  V^^k 
Vokm,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smitfa*  ftt»  Cbkftote.^M 
Uw  BMtaidy  dtmpiti  tbs  ^oar  UvAnv«a«A 
-By  Lqnt  Wonley,  ftviB  Hvtkif,nAtt»ai^m 
Sinrar  ot  th«  CoauBona  Inaionirc  BHU-By  Bx.  E  F. 
Borkatof,  torn  Mayor  of  Biiacal,  i«atart  Ikeaw^ 
Mr,  UiiaeknoM  UimnmtkuA  byM»fl»iaiftin,>w 
lUiyal  Bunhi  of  ScpUawt,  ^opft  the  Ptnen  (Scrim 
Bi|V— By  Mr.  GlbwB  Cra^.  ftom  Mfam  aad  OoSsi  d 
Clvoy,  and  oHmt  ptaeca,  i^aiael  the  B^ort  Detr  « 
Coda.— By  Mr.  H.  ftipdiw  fton  Tkmm  Gi«.  vh 
thepreMBt  mpdf  p(  Admmiateciiv  Oalte.— By  Ml.  Bis 
ftom  TobiiQQO  Manuftrfurcga  of  LoDdoo*  fir  the  hnca- 
tioM  of  gBwigglli^^iJty  Mr.  WaUaea.  fla^  Oaofm  if 
Olaifim  and  Gnemialu  i||«ifW(  tte  I>vty  4R  ft««»^ 
Mr.  OfCoama,  fkom  Munoe.  iv  ikroax  of  the  Rcfolif 
the  Union,  and  ftom  MeaalMBe  of  the  Loyd  Sttad 
RflMal  Awwiation,  ftir  Infoiry  tata  iumwllaip  Mde 
Uta  $t«ta  Triali^By  Mr-  B^efffm  Wa^btrnVt*- 
cHtle>upoii.Tyiie.a8aiiMtIUtiiv  of  TemaanlL 

Hours  of  Labour  mr  Factories.] 
ViscouDt  Sandon  thought  it  would  be  for 
tbe  general  convenience  of  tb«  Hoose  i( 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Aahlej)  would 
take  the  earliest  opportuoitj  of  8tatin|tbe 
course  be  intendMl  to  puraae  on  Friday 
next,  in  reference  to  the  ItmitatfoD  of  the 
hours  of  labour  in  the  Factoriea  BUI. 

Lord  Ashley  said,  that  his  first  impres- 
sion, which  h4d  since  been  conflrmed  by 
the  opinions  of  scTeral  of  his  frieods  00 
both  sides  of  the  House  was,  not  to  offer 
anv  opposition  to  the  Government  piopo- 
sition  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Go- 
vernment on  Friday,  in  their  Motioo  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  He  was  awve 
that  he  surrendered  many  advaotagts 
which  he  *now  possessed  bv  adopting  that 
course,  but  ha  thought  it  his  duty  on  all 
occasions,  when  he  could  do  so  witbout 
conceding  principle,  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  convenience  of  the  House  and  tl»e 
Government. 

Sir  J.  Graham :  Perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say — having  given  a  notice  nbidx 
now  stands  for  Friday  evening  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  lately  diacusaed—diat  i( 
such  a  Droposal  meets  with  the  ircncnl 
assent  of  the  House,  I  shall  on  Friday 
move  fbr  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter 
the  existing  law  as  to  Labour  in  Factoriei. 

MASTEaa  AKO  Servakts.— Ordw 
or  THE  Da Y.] — Mr,  T.  Dun^miibe  00  ibe 
Motion  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read, 
said  he  believed  the  question  now  wta,  ^^ 
reading  of  the  Order  of  the  Dsy ;  i^  <^^f 
allowed  the  Order  of  the  Day  to  be  post* 
poned  on  one  Bill,  there  could  be  do  ob- 
jection to  its  being  postponed  on  soother  I 
mkh  «<»  ««•«  b«.'  Wtoiaiii'ftii  *"^  ^^  ^^^  *"  objection  to  the  Bill  that 
h  wd  ysbtk^i  ^  f^sinx  tba  R«- 1  itood  No.  7  On  the  Paper— tha  Masten  m 


_  •>. 

9^    nd  pMMli-^Mttttaqr  BUll 

Night  Poadiiof  PrmptlQo. 
PHwtet— !••  Laicaridi'f  NatiuaUattoo;   Spartalili  Na- 


Jfiwrii^    yaaura ^-^, 

S^  «n4  pweat--Qi«iit  WflMvn  IUiUviq  (Umm^  Md 

Aif «Q{i)  {  Boltaii  and  Praiton  Railway. 
Ppnmita  PMMnrvui^  By  Mr.  BMaooiC.  aMi  otiiar  koa. 
Nimkn^  fhm  0«MI  Vniiwrity,  114  cifiNloihef  plww, 
«SriiiitUiat;iiigBorth«  Sa«i  of  $t.  A«aph  and  aaosor. 
—By  Mr.  P.  Howard,  from  Cartlsle,  and  Mr.  FleUen, 
anm  BlMttan.  Ibr  Rapaal  of  the  Duty  m  Raw  Cbtloik 

-By  M».  Si  mmin^     -    -     -      - 
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Serv%ptll  Bill,  wbi^h  N  iot^nd^d  tp  prp- 

po9(9  phoqld  be  postponed  till  after  Easter, 

This  vras  one  of  the  most  important  Bills 

that  bdd  be^Q  iptrpduped  during  tbQ  pre? 

fieiit  S^JwipP,  not  exceplmg  fifeq  th^  Ffi«r 

tprifui  Sill,  pr  tbe  Commgqp'  iDcIo^ure 

©ilU     Bu^  jipy  subject  that  w^s  legislated 

ijppo  gpi  Wepnesday  was  neyer  reported* 

'The  l^ujriog  pppuiatiop  had  be^n  tak^n 

^^ite  by  ^PrpriM  by  \hU  Bill.    The  PIU 

was   totally  different  in  principle  tp  any 

i»liici»  bad  priscfdftd  iti  ^od  it  bad  heen 

alleri^d  ip  almost  ^vpry  word,  frgm  the 

Pieantblie  to  the  laat  Clause  contaioed  in 

iu     Tbe  Goverpipgiit,  und^r  such  circum<f 

slaqc«s,  ought  to  di^barg^  the  Qrdier  fQr 

iu  cpgimittali  and  bring  ip  a  Pew  Bill,  as 

ihey  proposad  tp  do  pn  \\\e  Factpry  qqM* 

tiQn.     He  had  sev^r^l  petitiona  tp  present 

against  the  Bill,  all  of  wfaioh  went  boldly 

lo  ibe  poipt,  by  ealljng  op  the  Heu^e  tp 

8pom  it  from  Iheir  consideratipp. 

Sir  J.  Graham  iboiight,  after  what  had 
fallen  frp»  the  bon.  Geptleman,  he  ought 
to  state  that  the  Bill  was  disclaimed  by  the 
Goterament  as  a  Government  Bill,  There 
was  bnt  one  new  enaetment  in  this  Bill, 
iind  that  the  4tb  Clause,  which  applied  to 
coBtpaet  work ;  and  he  (bought  it  highly 
expedient  that  it  should  b«  well  eonsU 
dered.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  for  the 
most  part  favourable  to  the  new  enaet- 
ment,  but  he  was  not  at  all  pledged  with 
respect  to  jt.  He  certainly  thought  thi| 
Bill  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  ^lember  for  Somer- 
setshire. 

Mr,  Ferrand  said,  he  had  thfit  morning 
received  numerous  letters  from  persons  in 
the  manufacturing  distriQts^  all  expressing 
the  greatest  alarm  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
4th  Clfiuse  of  this  Qillt  if  it  should  become 
law.  That  Clause  provided  that  if  a  work- 
ing man  should  not  fulfill  a  contract — 

The  Speakfr  mi>  the  present  discission 
wftf  altogether  (riegular.  The  question 
ifvag  whether  the  Older  of  the  Day^  should 
beaow  read  4  and  on  that  question  it  was 
quite  h^gulajr  to  enter  iqto  a  discussion  pf 
the  Retails  pf  a  particplar  measure,  although 
it  qpiight  be  included  amgpgst  the  Orders  of 
the  Daj, 

Mr«  f  *  J)u9amkfi  said,  be  should  thcp 
move  es  i^n  Amendment,  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  fbr  the  Cpmmittee  op  the 
MMters  and  Servants*  BUI  be  read,  for  the 
parpose  of  having  the  Bill  postponed. 

Mr,  ^0%  Kntght  said  the  motive  of  this 
M  wai  U>  ppable  magistreM  tQ  aeeiit  ih^ 


wprkipg  loen  in  depidipg  poipti  of  differ* 
epce  between  Maet^re  end  Servgntif  H» 
thought  if  honorable  Gentlemen  knew.aa 
much  as  be  did  of  jtbe  diffipulties  whiqk 
eurroupded  e  megistrate  ip  ibe  CAies  be* 
tween  Masters  and  Serv^pts,  tbey  wputd 
pot  oppose  this  Bill. 

Mr,  Hawfi9  thought  it  PoIy  ao  ect  of 
justice  ipwards  the  Goverpmept  tp  state, 
that  whereas  the  Bill  wee  Ofiginally 
pbecure  as  to  ite  eoactmentf ,  it  was  now, 
ip  accordance  with  their  auggeetippsi  made 
clear  and  mora  fitted  fpr  oiscpsfipn,  He 
objected  to  the  CQurae  pursued  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finebnry  in  takJPg  that 
Bill  put  of  its  order  apd  mpvipg  that  it  be 
postpgnedp  especially  after  an  assuranpe 
bad  beep  given  that  U  wpuld  be  postponed 
when  the  Order  of  the  Pay  came  Defpre 
the  House  ip  regular  course, 

Mr,  T,  DuncambQ  insisted  on  his  right 
to  make  the  Motion. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  the  ordinary 
pnderstapdipg  that  on  Wedpesdays  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  should  be  taken  as  they 
stpod  on  the  listj  but  there  was  np  rule  of 
the  House  to  prevent  the  bop.  Member  for 
Finsbury  from  moving  hja  Amendment. 
The  effect  of  that  Amendment,  however* 
if  carried^  would  be^  that  a  separate  question 
must  be  nut  with  respect  to  every  distinct 
Order  of  the  Day— a  course  which  would 
be  contrary  to  the  general  understanding 
which  existed. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
one, 

HOUS^  OF   I4ORDS, 
Thursdaff,  March  28,  1844. 

BIfiriiTi8.j  Bru«.  PiiAlle.— J*-  Mutiavt  MirUie  Mu- 
tiny i  DflMi  Ftmsk  BncroMluamti ;  Night  Poachloa 
PlfYeapQIW 

PrHnie^l*'  PzeRt  W«^(eni  IUU«S| ,  Poltaa  Wd  Pn|l«o 
RaSwBy. 

S**  Btanii^lMUi  OMd  MaTlptiM  %  BMetei  NMcrttaii 
Severn  Navigation  t  Cababefk  Naturalisatioai  yinVliriH 
Cattle  Mvket, 

A^poriMf.— RibUe  Nkvlg^tion. 

POTmom  PnaaaMTKA.  Fnnn  GinavMb.  bf  Bill  of 
Haubvcy,  torn  Vowick,  awl  bqr  Loiil  Pnw^l,  ftom 
Binnlngham,  agaiait  tiie  Diai^ntcn  Chaptb  auif— Pf 
Lord  Kenyan,  Aroin  Ozfbrd  Vnivenlty*  and  by  I^oiid 
CaHufnib  ftaa  HanOaa  mA  R1mm»  ^aiaal  tt»  Unloa 
Qftiiegfei  9iS^Aui^tf4  9»iOT- 

State  q?  U«L4NP.]  The  Marquif  of 
Clanrioarde  laidi  that  it  might  he  coove«< 
nient  that  ha  should  state,  that  in  pre«^ 
senting  the  Petition  of  which  he  had  given 
notice^  tQ-morrow  eveuipg,  relative  tq  the 
State  o{  Irelapdy  tb»V  U  WM  wA  bis  iaten^a 
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tion  to  offer  aoy  obserrations  to  their 
Lordshipe,  or  to  enter  into  aoy  detaiU  that 
could  raise  a  discussion  on  that  question. 
He  had  two  reasons  for  taking  this  course. 
One  was,  because  he  wished  to  hare  the 
advantage  of  seeing  the  Government  plan 
relating  to  the  Municipal  and  Electoral 
Franchise  in  Ireland.  A  proposition  on 
that  subject  was,  he  understood,  to  be 
made  this  evening,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  public  business  there,  he  supposed, 
it  could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the 
holjdays ;  for  that  reason  he  had  stated  he 
did  not  wish  to  make  any  observation  to- 
morrow on  the  subject  of  the  Franchise. 
The  other  reason  for  taking  the  course 
which  he  proposed  was,  that  there  was  a 
part  of  the  petition  which  alluded  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland,  and 
on  that  he  should  certainly  feel  himself 
called  to  make  some  observations  on  a 
fitting  occasion.  It  would,  howeveri  be 
quite  impossible  for  him  to  make  those 
observations  without  adverting,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  recent  trials  m  Ireland. 
Now,  at  this  moment  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proceedings  on 
those  trials  would  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships in  their  judicial  capacity  ;  therefore 
be  conceived  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  introduce  a  discussion  on  the 
subject  now;  because  noble  and  learned 
Lords,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  would 
be  prevented  from  stating  their  opinions 
on  a  question  which  hereafter  would  come 
iudicially  before  them.  He  thought  it 
better,  therefore,  to  present  the  petition  in 
silence.  Shortly  after  Easter,  however, 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  that  petition, 
when  he  should  make  some  Motion  on  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  whole  sub- 
ject under  consideration ;  he  would,  per- 
haps, mov^  -that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Lord  Brougham  concurred  with  his 
noble  Friend  as  to  what  he  considered 
to  be  his  duty  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject; and,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  apply  equally  to  the  Motion  of 
which  notice  had  been  given  by  the 
noble  Marquess  near  him  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne.)  There  was  one  of  two 
courses  open  to  his  noble  Friend.  He 
could  postpone  his  Motion,  which  would, 
perhap,  be  the  better  way  ;  or  he 
could  take  the  other  course,  of  having 
it  moat  distinctly  understood  that  there 


was  not  one  word  to  be  iotrodscsd  tiii 
the  discussion  to-morrow  whichcotkia 
any  way    affect    the    pending  lav  pro- 
ceedings.     He  believed   it  had  been  of- 
ficiallv  announced  that  a  Writ  of  Env 
would  be  brought  forward  with  refisreact 
to  the  recent  legal  proceedings.    UiKler 
these   circumstances,    the    questioD  vis, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  that  ik 
subject  should  be  pnt  off  altogether  far 
the  present. 

The  Marquess  of  LcMsdamne  oomdded  ia 
opinion  with  his  noble  and  learned  Fnend, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  eo- 
tering  into  a  general  diacuflsion  on  the  itate 
of  Ireland;  but  he  oould  not  agree  is 
the  expediency  of  patting  off  his  Modoe 
with  respect  to  the  instructions  g^venasto 
the  challenging  of  jurors.  In  answer  to  t 
question  which  had  been  put  to  him,  when 
he  gave  notice  of  this  Motion,  he  stated 
that  his  intention  was  not  at  all  to  inter- 
fere with  any  proceedinsg  that  had  takea 
place  on  the  late  State  Trials,  but  to  bare 
a  prospective  inquiry  as  to  the  course  to  be 
Uken  by  the  Government^  for  the  future  in 
Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  chaDengiogfl^ 
jurors.  His  Motion  was  funded  solely 
on  the  expediency  of  making  known  tlie 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  for 
their  future  guidance.  He  should,  there- 
fore^ allow  his  Motion  to  remain,  od  the 
underatanding  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  the  Govemmeat 
in  the  late  trials. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  woald  be 
found  that  the  course  adopted  by  previous 
Attorney-Generals  had  been  precisely  the 
same  as  was  adopted  in  this  instance  bj  the 
present  Attorney- General  That  would  he 
the  result  of  the  noble  Marquess's  Mom, 
and  he  was  sure  that  such  a  stateoeDt 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  wss  very 
glad  to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsadc,  which 
confirmed  him  in  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Motion  to-morrow.  Nodui^ 
could  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  peop^ 
of  Ireland^  nothing  could  be  more  ben^ 
ficial  to  the  Government,  than  the  9Dr 
nounoement  which  had  just  been  tme* 

Lord  Brougham  said,  if  his  noble  Friaw 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  thought  that 
he  was  to  be  precluded  from  ^ving  h^ 
opinion  on  the  whole  subject,  ii  it  «houW 
be  introduced  to  their  Lordships,  he  v^^ 
find  that  he  was  mistaken.    If  his  o<hw 
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Friend^  for  instance^  or  if  any  noUe  Lord, 
in  the  oourseof  the  discussioiij  should  allude 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  the 
late  prosecution,  or  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  he 
iHTould  not  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the 
public*  but  would  give  his  dear  and  ex- 
plicit opinion  on  the  subject;  that  was  the 
whole  matter  of  debate ;  and  how  could 
they  say,  when  the  topic  ^nas  once  intro- 
duced, where  it  would  end  ? 

Lord  Whamdiffe  said,  that  it  would 
perhaps  put  an  end  to  the  discussion, 
when  he  stated  at  once,  that  the  Govern- 
ment bad  no  objection  to  the  production 
of  the  papers  for  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess intended  to  move. 

Lord  Campbell  understood,  that  it  was 
agreed  that  d  uring  the  discussion  there  should 
he  no  allusion  to  the  late  trials,  because  those 
proceedings  would  be  brought  judicially  be- 
fore their  Lordships,  by  Writ  of  Error.    In 
his  opinion,  the  discussion  could  not  be  en- 
tered into  with  advantage.    There  would 
he  very  great  difficulty  in  separating  the 
two  parts  of  the  subject — ^e  legal  ques- 
tion and  the  constitutional  question.     It 
was  much    more  expedient,  he  thought, 
that  even  now  they  should  no  further  refer 
to  the  very  difficult  and  delicate  question 
which   must,  from  what  he  had  heard, 
sooner  or  later  come  before  them.    Let  it 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  because  he 
or  others  abstained  from  giving  any  opinion 
noWf  or  should  abstain  from  so  doing  to- 
morrow, that  they  admitted  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings to  be  constitutional,  or  that  they, 
in  any  way,  sanctioned    the    conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government 
Subject  dropped. 

EccLEsiAsncAi.  Courts  Bill.]  On  the 
Motion  'Uhat  the  Report  on  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  Bill,  be  agreed  to,'* 

The  Marquess  of  JVbmuin&y  said,  that  as 
he  intended  to  give  his  negative  to  this 
Bill,  and  as  he  could  not  be  present  at  the 
third  reading,  he  should  take  that  oppor- 
tunity to  state  the  reason  on  which  his 
opposition,  both  to  the  principle  and  the 
manner  of  the  Bill,  was  founded.  He  did 
not  know  why  the  discussion  of  such  a 
Bill  should  be  left  solely  to  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  in  that  House;  and  haviuff 
listened  attentively  to  every  word  that  had 
been  uttered  on  the  second  reading,  he 
roust  say,  that  never  was  a  Bill  brought 
forward  with  so  little  title  to  their  Lord- 
ships' support.    The  only  ground  on  which 


it  was  supported  was  the  not  very  credit*, 
able  one,  that  a  better  Bill  could  not  be 
brought  forward,  because  it  would  be  op- 
posed by  the  country  practitioners.     In  his 
opinion,  the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
much  wronged  on  this  subject.  The  opinions 
had  been  declared  very  strongly,  last  Ses- 
sion, against  the  Diocesan  Courts,  which 
now  they  proposed   to  perpetuate.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Home  Secretary, 
hsul  said,  on  the  measure  which,  last  Ses- 
sion, he  had  introduced  for  abolishing  those 
Courts,  *'  Upon  principle  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  opposition  against  the  Bill,  the  pro- 
visions of   which  rest  upon  the  highest 
authority ;  and  if  the  House  reject  this  Bill, 
I  cannot  offer  any  other  likelv  to  be  more 
acceptable."    And  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  said, 
"We  are  told  that  if  we  proceed  with 
this    Bill,    there    are    powerful    parties 
who  will    remember    it  in    the  hour  of 
trial.    We  know  well    how  wide-spread 
aro    the   interests  connected    with  these 
Courts  ;    and    no  executive  Crovemment 
can  undertake   to   reform  a  legal  abuse 
without  for  a  time  forfeiting,  I  will  not 
say,  *  public  opinion,'  but  a  very  valuable 
support.    We  expose  ourselves,  however, 
to  that  danger  in  asking  the  House  to 
consent  to  this  attempt  at  reformation ; 
and  we  will  not  purchase  a  continuance  of 
that  support  by  shrinking  from  what  we 
conceive  to  be  our  duty."    That  measure 
had    been  decided   on,  on   the  division 
for    the  second    reading,  by  a  majority 
of  80,  the  numbers  being  186  to  84,  a 
much  larger  majority,  in   proportion    to 
the  numbers    present,    than  any   which 
even  the  present  strong  Government  had 
had  since  they  came  into  office.    Now 
what  had  become  of  all  that  courage  and 
determination  not   to  shrink  from  their 
daty  ?    Why  the  Bill  bad  been  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  and  so  far  from 
being    recognised   and  adopted    by  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  reported  by 
that  Select  Committee  on  the  28th  May, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion no  steps  had  been  taken  on  the  subject. 
And  why  were  their  Lordships,  who  had 
not  been  at  all  inconsistent  on  the  matter, 
to  consent    now  to  the  perpetuation  of 
courts  which  had  not  much  business  to 
perform?  but  the  few  cases  which  came 
before  which  required  the  highest  legal 
knowledge.     Why  should  their  Lordships 
be  required  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
other  House  in  submitting  to  repeated  at- 
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rfemt?  tha  Gotcfrntiltffit,  indeed^  dfd  hot 
pUnehA  to  hiv^  adopted  (he  dpinfont  of 
the  other  Hditse  tlp^tf  (he  Subject;  and 
the  eanfie  takett  by  MidMM  on  the  mea^ 
MK  #oiild  be  deetfied  hy  (he  cou^tfy  ooe 
cff  the  taCtot  hdtbiHdtinf  tiecessitiefs  to 
#t<feh  a  *"  tftfong  G6fdfoitieDt''  had  ever 

Lord  Whdtncliffe  ottferved,  the  noble 
Marqiiesi  bad  adduced  no  argument 
agaihsC  the  iiieaiure,  but  bad  mefeiy  made 
ad  d((ack  upon  the  GoverftmeAC  for  having 
introduced  it  wiCbout  the?  tiriogent  provi- 
■lODt  which  accompanied  the  measure  of 
test  SetaioD.  He  partook  withoiit  hesita- 
tion of  the  fesponsibilitf  of  that  course, 
which  he  consioefed  to  have  been  a  wise 
one  uo4er  the  cirouipstaiioee.  HUe  former 
measure  bad  experienced  the  opposition 
not  only  of  the  provincial  practitioners  but 
of  (be  pubiiCy  who  coneeived  ft  wonld  ex- 
pose them  to  iocoavenieoce,  and  tbere- 
fere  ifr  was  tN>t  psrsevered  la*  And  cer* 
takily  Ge?erone»l  must  consider  what  it 
conid  CMry,  and  Must  snbtsit  to  do  aU  the 
goed  it  oould^  if  il  iraa  not  able  to  da  all 
it  wonld^  He  was  net  at  all  moved  by 
ti^  leeltfre  ef  the  noble  Marquess. 

Lord  Ckfiienham  said,  the  noble  Baron 
bad  alaimed  credit  for  the  courtfs  the  Go- 
TOinnent  bad  poi'lMMd^  ae  having  been 
wise#.  It  mifbt  be  scf;  but  the  qoestion 
wae^  bad  it  been  proper  ?  The  noble  Baren 
bad  talked  of  the  objeetions  entertained 
oa  the  score  of  anticipated  inconvenience. 
Why^  il  wan  maCter  of  history  now  thai 
for  the  long  period  (since  1832)  during 
wbieb  tbe  anbfect  bad  been  under  investi- 
gation, the  tesult  of  all  inquiries  conducted 
by  Conmitlees  of  either  Honse^  or  by 
Cenmissions  under  tbe  Crown,  bad  been/ 
that  the  advantaige  of  the  measure  would 
amply  compensate  for  the  iirtonvenience 
apprebendedi  It  ceuld  have  been  no  new 
discovery^  then,  that  had  altered  the  deci* 
sioa  of  tbe  Government/  wbioh  had  for* 
merly  cendeaHied  these  Courts,  and  only 
consented  to  their  continuanee  when  it 
appeared  "  wise"  so  to  do< 

Lord  Br<mgham  suggested  that  five 
yesrs'  standing  (instead  of  seven)  should 
be  tbe  qnalificaUon  of  the  Judges  in  the 
Diocesan  Ceurts* 

The  Lord  Chancellor  assented  to  tbe 
proposition,  observing  that  five  years  was 
the  qaalification  for  Recorders,  tie  took 
occasion  to  remarkf  that  he  had  attentively 
considered  the  case  of  Taunton,  as  to 


which  i  P^tHMn  hM  MM  pMest^afor 
etemptkm  frOoi  tbe  DtociMn  JtffMieiiQi; 
add  be  ccftfid  if6f  a<feede  («  i  pfopot^ 
Wfatch  mtgbf  €kp6ie  hiift  td  iillitlir  sp^ 
cation  from  evei^  **  p€tettn4r.* 

Lord  CaMvheU  (vTfko  had  fMteflted  the 
Petition)  had  neither  fet^tttktX  tior  fAttj 
nfOtivel  in  the  mailer,  but  regi^tM  ditt 
the  requett  eotrld  nt>x  he  ^oftceded,  aod 
wished  that  either  af  1  the  6oorU  should  be 
abolished  or  all  fet&ftiecf,  fot  lA  maoj 
Cfjses  (as  in  that  before  faiaoty  \t  ^oM  be 
easier  to  go  to  the  Mef rofjprolifafi  thtc  lo 
tbe  Diocesan  Court. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Factories*  BillJ      hbfA  Smlgha» 
was  part^edlarly  anxiofie  to  eoneei  a  mis. 
representflfflOA  of  bis  #en€ltteftte;  or  Mh^, 
he  otfght  to  say,  a  ntrdarftdei^fiirtdiftg  bad 
afbien  from  partlcnkif  setrCfflfetfli  ofh/f 
iM  ha>mg  bteh  expressed  irlfh  stffficieot 
d^artiess,  in   pfei^ettting'   a    PeHCton  tbe 
oth^f  everting,  when  htf  had  tefetfedtn 
ettfplojrment  in  frfciorres.      He  bud  receifed 
lexers  ftam  dWerent  pvtfis  of  th^cotbisj 
ort  tbe  sfibjtet.     He  had  ree^ivrf  v«j 
a&titif d  letters ;  bot  fb^se  fire  tfM  ntrt  miod. 
He  wd^  asked  why  he  fried  t6  keep  (fie 
poo^  (>e6pU  labourrrrl;,  wheh  be  hiffiseir 
did  66thrn^  at  i\\  tor  (be  ttibiief  h^  fectmi 
ottt  of  th^  taies  paid  by  the  jmfi    His 
afiiwer  it  ibis  was,  that  he  did  fabcfar- 
tdat  he^  dicf  ti^ork  pretty'  bAfdf  (06;  iiod 
there  triis  noChin^  be  sbould  like  lo  mucb 
as  that  be  might  be  aUowecf  io  gire  vp 
what  he  received  out  of  the  taxes,  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  go  back  to  tbe  Bar. 
What  be  received  as  a  pension— «nd  lucb 
was  the  case  of  his    nobl6  and  learoed 
Friend  near  him  (Lord  Cottenbam)— vu 
in  the  way  6'f'eompe'nsatidttr  (of  not  retoriti- 
io^  (O  their  practice  a<  tb^  6ar,  ^ere 
they  would  /eceive  a  g;f eat  deif  Aofe  mosey 
than  they  ntNf  A\A,    Bat  bis  noMe  and 
leached  F^eryd  (Lord  Caiftribelf)  a^ht 
stHf  v»or4e  sftufttioti,  fof  he  j^  op  ^ 
very  large  income  made  b)r  h\ttl,  H  i^ 
Bar,  ahdbeteceii'6dnocompedsatfOD/<fl^ 
yet  worked  there'  for  t^o  botira  a  day,  ahd 
wc(H  often  there  at  night  itiost  Oo^te^a"! 
etnployed,  s6  tbsit  tie  mutt  ofte6  enryivio 
tbe  factory  chlMren.    ^♦'bat  ieHfitod^ 
abont  to  state  was,  h6w'e¥er,  ot  a  mti^^ 
more  irapdrfant  nature.     It  #ai  ali^  ^^ 
him  by  friendly  persons — by  those  wbo 
tbotight  wefl  of  bis   exertions,  (dat  ^^ 
ought  to  finish  his  goo^  work— tfiaC  Ae 
ought  to  follovv^  out  bis   useful  lugg^ 
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ti^ns  at  to  wagtf*-«thftt  he  ought  td  limit 

wageft-^thM  he  dUght  to  bring  ih  a  Bill  to 

pr^^eni  ibatiufattttreri  from  glvittg;  a  test 

Afiaodiit  of  wegas.    What  he  had  said  wai* 

off  the  laro  greatest  abaufditiei,  thai  of 

limiting  the  atnooat  of  wag^a  would  be 

le«a  bad,  Ihoogh  both  would  be  abomio-> 

able,  than  the  fiiUittng  the  nuftiber  of"  hours 

in  whieb  a  inan  might  ohoose  ie  labour. 

He  Sftid  if  he  were  t«  do  Iheotie  fooiisll 

thing,  ot  the  Other^  then  he  said  he  hiid 

miher  limit /be  qaatitity  of  wages  than  of 

work.     If  he  were  to  restrain  any  person 

in  %he  Hie  of  hie  property^  then,  he  sdid, 

be  had  rather  restrain  \h4  ricfh  capitlilitft  in 

the  use  of  his  eapital  than  he  would  inter- 

O^re  irith  labour,  and  let  a  matt  6r  woinan, 

if  they  ohodie  to  woric  k  certain  lime,  (hat 

they  ahonid  not  be  allowed  to  do  so^    But 

then  il  was  saidi  that  it  Wai  not  incofi- 

sistent  in  him  to  say  that  it  was  the  lot  Of 

mun  to  toil,  and  yet  be  a  friend  (o  the  aboli- 

tiott  of  elSYery  f  How,  il  was  said  to  him, 

conid  he  seek  for  the  abolition  6f  sliivery 

when  he  declared  it  was  the  tot  of  men  to 

tolL     Yes;  but  the  toil  wee  to  be  irdluti- 

tary  toil^Oot  toll  impoeed   by  atidfher. 

He  hOpM,  then,  that  no  Idea  eodld  go 

ahroad,  Of  his  ftaoclioning  a  Bill  to  liAitt 

the  amount  ot  wages  \  or  that  he  thonghf 

they  did  wrdfig  in  the  emancipatioti  of 

tbeir  ate^es  in  the  eolofiie!^,  bedause  fie 

woald  not  limit  the  hours  «t  Whieh  a  mkn 

night  choose  to  work. 

HotMe  adjourned. 

House  of  lords, 

Friday,  March  29,  I844i 

iCrtrertft.]  ftiLiA  Publlc—i*'  Criminal  Law  o^  England. 

a*  Mvaey;  Marias  tfotio/;'  fadMaiiityi  Mtertatioml 
G^iyfljpit  I  Dbbb  wofBtk  WttotOBUnthtSBWt 

Prtmut^l*-  Guildford  Junction  Haihvay;  Nonridi  and 
artadoh  Ratfwayt  Brandet  6urion  Inckmijc. 

tUpbrttd**'Ctibi^btfB  Waltt^aHartkai  t  Sury  (HttMng^lae* 
ihile)  ladoaura »  lUhmey  lodoMireb 

S"    aad  paiMd :— Ribble  NaTigftUon. 

FAtfhoilg  PfOMCTViD*  From  Cttigf  oi  tlf,  ttoA 
RfliUbaM^  and  Hayca,  i«SllBit  UnMf  oT  Sees  of  Si 
anph  and  fian0ftr.— From  lyzbridge,  for  Protettiob  to 
Agiicultare.— From  Derrygatvin,  and  by  the  Earl  of 
Ckkt  tHKA  OMrdiflni  of  LInitaick  Uotoo.  fbr  Inqafry 
iiiiD  tha  Sttmot  tha  Pmv  (heland^->By  0*  liaxtfam 
af  Clmricafde,  for  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Ireland.^ 
VHm  Debtor  Priaonert  it  Maidstona  Gaol,  in  fiiTour  of 
StotMdiMa  Mid  DeMaift  BI& 

Presbyterian  Marriages  (Tre- 
lAUfDOj  The  L&rd  Chancellor  moved 
th6  re-appotofmeat  of  the  Select  G6m-' 
ililM  of  last  Sessibn  to  ttqttite  opon  the 
M^ef  the  Lirw  of  Mafrfragea  hi  IrelMtl, 
i»i4  e  ti«w  of  eoaMerterg  wb«thef  ilny 


and  what  iltflrAtiodi  w«re  requlMfl  in 
them. 

Lord  CampbeU  eotifely  cottOtiffM  With 
the  noble  and  learAed  Lord  thttt^  i§  fegli^ 
latioo  upon  the  silhject  had  now  b^doifie 
indispenaabie,  the  i^e-ftppointmedt  Of  (bO 
Oommiitee  Would  be  a  Te^j  popet  eOdfftO 
to  take.  Id  the  eefc  of  the  Qdeen  Art  j 
Millis,  the  riuinbers  being  equdi  for  ftod 
against  th6  Appeal^  the  formii  of  thelf 
Lordtfhip6'  House  eofistrOed  that  ecfMllty 
itito  a  tote  ifi  the  negative,  add  thud  the 
judgment  of  the  Couft  below  h#d  h6ell 
affirmed.  But  it  should  ftot  be  foi'gfotf^A 
that  If  the  case  had  coMe  before  thel^ 
Lordships  in  a  difi^i'ent  fvrm,  tfamely,  in 
a  form  affirmative  of  thilt  flew  of  the  l&w, 
rhe  effect  of  the  equality  of  Vdle^i  Wodid 
have  bseif  to  oegatlte  that  pfopo&itioti-^ 
-^io  other  words,  (o  give  a  dlfe^tly  eott- 
trary  deoision  upOn  the  aubj^t  lo  that 
whkli  la  aeeordande  with  the  ibrmt  of  thd 
House  had  been  givto  to  i(.  He  iiiMet 
say  that  he  should  hate  been  betted 
pldaa^d  if  the  decision  of  their  LOfd«(ifpfr 
bad  been  oft  the  other  aide  of  (hd  qde«tiotf, 
and  that  they  had  eohfiril^ed  the  Ittii 
marriage^ 

Lord  Coltinham  iaid,  ffiat  hci  cOold  riOt 
quite  o6tiour  in  the  view  Of  the  e«8e  whfeh 
the  noble  and  leariied  Lofd  Who  had  jtftft 
aai  doWft  itppt^Hd  fo  fake.  The  vot< 
whieh  had  beett  ooiii^  to  wee  M  aft  Hrtebte 
and  pu^poM  Che  Jodi|M^t  (tt  theiV  ha^^ 
ships,  and  deolafed  wirac  the  law  Waa^  He 
qtflte  coneorred  in  the  pftfpfmf  of  te. 
appoidtfOg  the  COidrolttee  on  thif  subjitet. 

Hie  Lard  ChaUceltor  #aid,  ft  dotrld  ftot 
be  denied  tb«f  their  Lordihtp!^  hsftfttg 
heard  the  ea^  ftflly  lirgtied  at  thefr  D«^ 
and  bfttififg  beeif  Equally  divided  id  tbelf 
votM  epon  II,  th«  f^i  nedeHtttflf  hM 
been  that  the  jOdgWeiK  6f  the  OoOrt  be- 
low liMkl  besDT  fflfirnfed.  11  Wae  Mtei^Ml, 
however,  to  hear  ie  mihd,  fdat  tfief  dedi- 
sion  to  #h^  tbeif  LOfdthlptf  hid  toiM 
was  in  adSefdaoco*  With  i  ve/y  WgH  autho- 
rity ir»  thH  Hou^,  fed  confirmalOVy  Of 
the  jddffiienl  6f  tile  ^i^ofH^  of  (he  B^nch 
in  Iceland. 

Ldfd  mimjfkm  sM,  Mhop^flraf  ihh 
GotfMrtltOe  would  be^e-appointM  #lthtftft 

CfLiUi^kt  IaW.1  LoYd  Stougham 
s«rdybo  b«gged  idhf  ai  very  rmport&nt 
d6<fumeii(  upbn  (heW  LoYdsblps'  table. 
H^  ifood  fh^ir  Mt^f  as  fike  ofga*  of  die 
CrimhMl  la#  COittfAiKfeMn,  frodi  ^iom 
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thif  document  emanftted ;  and  he  acted  in 
inch  capacity  the  more  readily,  ai  be  had 
the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  at  the  time 
this  Commitaion  wai  issued,  which  had 
led  the  way  to  this  important  and  satis- 
factory result.  The  Report  of  this  Com- 
mission contained  a  digest  of  the  whole 
Criminal  Law  of  the  country,  that  was,  of 
England  and  Wales;  but  not  extending 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  It  comprised  the 
complete  code  of  Criminal  Law,  excluding 
procedure,  which  he  thought  was  a  branch 
of  the  subject  which  might  much  more 
conveniently  and  perfectly  be  treated  of 
in  a  distinct  measure.  Tnis  measure,  so 
framed,  he  begged  to  lay  before  their 
Lordships,  asking  of  them  the  usual  cour- 
tesy of  a  first  reading  for  it ;  whereupon 
he  should  be  happy  to  consign  it  to  their 
Lordships  or  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, hoping  that  they  would  give  it  as 
much  countenance  and  support  as  they 
might  think  it  deserved ;  their  Lordships, 
of  course,  not  being  in  any  way  pledged 
to  the  adoption  of  it  by  allowing  it  to  be 
read  a  first  time.  With  respect  to  the  se- 
paration of  the  law  of  procedure  from  the 
pure  law  upon  criminal  matters,  they  had 
the  example  of  Napoleon's  Code  for  such 
a  mode  of  proceeding,  and  he  thought 
there  was  a  manifest  advantage  in  adopting 
it.  Again,  expressing  a  hope  that  the 
Bill  would  meet  with  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  he  begged  to  move 
that  this  Bill  be  read  a  first  time. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  be  rejoiced  to  see 
a  proposition  made  for  establishing  a 
criminal  code ;  but  he  must  say  he  had 
some  apprehension  as  to  the  fate  of  this 
measure,  from  the  irregular  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  introduced.  His  noble 
and  learned  Friend  said  that  he  presented 
this  Bill  *'  as  the  organ."  He  (Lord 
Campbell)  expected  to  hear  him  go  on 
and  say  "  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;" 
and  he  should  have  been  very  much  re- 
joiced if  he  had  said  so ;  because,  feeling 
very  great  anxiety  upon  this  subject,  he 
felt  that  no  measure  of  the  kind  could 
hope  to  be  carried  into  effect,  except  with 
the  cordial  assent  and  co-operation  of  the 
Government.  But  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  say  he  stood  here  as  the 
*'  organ  of  the  Government,"  but  as  the 
**  organ  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission." 
This  wasaposition  which  he  could  not  quite 
understand.  The  Commissioners,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  had  reported 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  the  Queen's 


Government,  and  having  done  so,  vcnto 
all  intents  and  purposes,  fiauH  qJ/um, 
They  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  tbe 
matter.  It  was  for  the  Goverameiit,  if 
they  thought  proper,  to  introdiice  a  dks- 
sure  in  accordance  with  their  recorameiid- 
ations.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Governroeot  had  either  not 
seen  this  Report  or  had  not  thought  proper 
to  adopt  its  recommendations  in  the  form  of 
a  Bill.  This  task  they  had  abandoned  to 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  who  did  act 
hold  any  ofiSce  under  Goveroment  at  pre- 
sent. He  (Lord  Campbell),  therefore, 
felt  some  alarm  at  the  nnanner  in  which 
this  Bill  had  been  brought  in»  but  still  he 
hoped  that  it  would  meet  with  the  support 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that 
the  country  would  not  long  be  suffered  to 
remain  under  the  disgrace  of  haviog  do 
criminal  code. 

Lord  Brougham  denied  that  there  wu 
any  irregularity  in   the   mode   in  which 
this  Bill  had  been  brought  before  their 
Lordships.     His  noble  and  learned  Frieod 
ou^ht  to  be  aware,  that  the  Report  upoo 
which  it  was  framed  was  a  public  one, 
and  one  to   which,  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  every  Member  of  either  Hoate  of 
Parliament  could  have  had  access.    His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  seemed  also  to 
forget  bis  constitutional  law.     The  Coa- 
stitution  was  one  thing,  the  Governmeot 
another.    The  Government  might  iotro- 
duce  Bills,  but  the   Parliament   passed 
them.     He  did  not  understand  tbst  there 
was  any   maxim   of   constitutions/  /sv 
which  required  that  a  Bill  of  this  or  anj 
other  nature  should  be  introduced  by  the 
Government  of  the  Crown.    This  might 
be  the  most  effectual  mode  by  which  a 
Measure  could  be  carried  through  Psrlia- 
ment;    but  there  was   not  the  shadow 
of  a  charge  of  irregularity  in  bis  (lor^ 
Brougham)  or  any  other  Member  of  their 
Lordships'   House  bringing  in  any  Bill 
which  he  thought  proper.     He  concurred 
with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend*  io  the 
hope  that  this  Bill  would  be  ukea  up 
with   favour   and   consideratioo  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  he  hsd  otAj 
to  add,  that  if  they  did  not,  be  shookl 
continue  to  take  care  of  it  himself. 

Distress  in  Limerick.]  The  E*rl 
of  Clare  presented  a  petition  from  t^ 
City  of  Limerick,  complaining  of  ceruin 
proceedings  under  the  rate-payiug  cU«^ 
of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  by  which  districU 
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were  luiited  within  the  elective  boandary. 
His  Lordship  alto  presented  a  petition 
from  the  same  city»  complaining  of  the 
Distress  which  existed  in  that  town :  the 
petition  described  various  features  of  the 
existing  Distress,  and  particularly  referred 
to  the  crowded  and  filthy  state  of  that 
part  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he 
concarred  in  general  in  the  prayers  of  this 
petition,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  town,  would  concur  with 
him  that  it  was  a  petition  well  deserving 
of  the  serious  attention  of  their  Lordships. 
[The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne:  **  Hear, 
hear."]  There  was  one  of  the  prayers 
of  the  petition  in  which,  however,  he  dared 
say  their  Lordships  would  not  be  disposed 
to  concur ;  it  was  this — that  an  additional 
tax  might  be  laid  on  absentees,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor.  He 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  petition,  under  a  strong  conviction 
that  the  grievances  which  oppressed  Ire- 
land were  more  of  a  social  than  politi- 
cal nature;  and  he  hoped  that  Govern- 
ment would,  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, give  their  best  attention  to  this 
subject. 

Stipevdiart     Magistracy    (Ire- 
land).]   The  Marquess    of   Normanby 
said,  that  he  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  a  subject 
which  had  only  come  under  his  notice  to- 
day.    He  should  have  wished   to  have 
given  Her  Majesty's  Government  notice 
of  his  intention  to  do  so,  but  for  the  con- 
sideration that,  as  the  Easter  recess  was 
so  near,  they  would  not  probably  have 
time  to  communicate  with  Dublin   and  j 
receive  an  answer  on  the  subject  before 
their  Lordships  adjourned.    Their  Lord-  i 
ships  would  recollect  that,  about  a  month  | 
ago,  he  moved  for  a  list  of  the  appoint.  ; 
meots  which  had  been  made  to  the  Stt-  j 
pendiary  Magistracy  of  Ireland  from  the  i 
year  1841   down  to    the  present  time.  ! 
His  object  in  moving  for  this  return  was, ; 
that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  • 
most  objectionable  appointment  had  been  ' 
made,  or  was  about  to  be  made,  to  the 
Stipendiary  Magistracy,  and  he  intended, 
should  it  turn  out  that  such  was  the  case, 
to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
subject.    On  receiving  the  Return,  howi* 
ever,  the  name  he  apprehended  to  k  ^ 
found  in  it  was  not  there,  and  upon 
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lug  this  he  was  satisfied  the  appointment 
had  not  been  made.  In  the  course  of  the 
present  day,  however,  he  understood  that 
the  appointment  in  question  had  actually 
been  made,  and  had  been  announced  in 
the  Dublin  Gazette  two  days  before  the 
return  to  his  (the  Marquess  of  Norman- 
by's)  Motion  had  been  made.  He  would 
not  at  present  comment  further  upon  this 
circumstance  than  to  observe  that  he  al- 
ways understood  that  it  was  the  practice 
of  Government,  when  a  Return  was  or* 
dered  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  to 
make  it  out  with  the  fullest  and  latest  in- 
formation which  the  subject  admitted  of. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would,  per- 
haps, institute  some  inquiry  upon  the 
cause  of  this  omission  in  the  present  case ; 
and  he  (the  Marquess  of  Normanby)  would 
now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  the  appointment  of  which  he  had 
occasion  to  complain — namely,  that  of 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  a  violent  Repealer,  and  as  an  iostance 
of  his  strong  party  feeling  on  this  subject, 
he  had  refused  to  give  the  health  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time 
being  at  a  public  dinner,  on  account  of 
that  Nobleman  having  declared  that  he 
could  not  apply  any  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  in  favour  of  any  declared 
Repealer.  But  not  only  did  Mr.  O'Brien 
refuse  to  give  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  upon  this  ground,  but  he 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman 
who  was  Member  for  the  county  where  it 
took  place,  which  be  should  beg  to  read 
to  their  Lordships.  The  noble  Marquess 
then  read  the  following  letter. 

"  Far6eld,  Oct.  20th,  1840. 

'^  My  dear  Dillon  Browne— The  friends  of 
Repeal  in  this  great  county,  anxious  at  this 
present  time  to  express,  in  the  teeth  of  Lord 
Ebrington's  Bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  their 
firm  adhesion  to  that  now  devoted  question, 
have  resolved  to  pay  to  you  a  tribute  of  respect 
as  one  to  whose  active  services  and  chivalrous 
support  Repeal  is  so  much  and  deeply  in- 
debted, beg  through  me  that  you  will  name  a 
day  to  meet  your  friends  at  a  public  dinner,  to 
be  given  in  Ballinasloe. 

**  There  is  no  better  time  than  the  present 

for  the  people   and  their  leaders,  now  that 

Lord  Ebrington  has  given  to  the  Repeal  Ques- 

tion  the  hallowed  tinge  of  persecution  and  all 

the  attractive   splendour   of   romance.    His 

Excellency  would  seem  to  seek  to  uphold  the 

Union  by  the  same  means  that  it  was  carried 

—the  hopes  of  reward,  the  threats  of  persecu- 

Uon.    He  Uitle  knew  the  human  heart,  and 

\ess  the  Irish  one,  who  supposed  that  from  the 
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hallowed  watching  wo  now  hold  otot  the  tomb 
of  our  cottntry  we  are  to  be  routed  by  a  Caa tie 
Proclamation. 

'*  We  will,  by  legal  and  peaceable  means, 
ahow  his  Excellency  that  to  dictate  to  a  na« 
tion  is  but  the  golden  lot  of  the  few  and  thinly 
scattered.  We  make  him  a  present  of  h» 
prophecy  as  to  the  impractioability  of  ReDeal— « 
we  were  educated  in  the  school  of  Ricnetieu, 
who  acknowledged  no  such  word  as  fail* 

'*Yoor  friend  and  warm  admirer,  O'Cod^ 
nell,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  falling  sands  of 
the  hour-glass,  is  terribly  in  earnest,  and  per- 
forming miracles  under  the  pressure  of  ad- 
yancing  years.  In  truth,  my  dear  friend 
'Repeal  of  the  Union'  has  become  the  na. 
tiooal  mandate  of  a  people  who,  in  the  midst 
of  ruin,  have  not  time  or  temper  to  say 
more. 

<''  I  fear,  my  dear  DtUon  Browne,  I  have 
become  prolix  upon  the  subject,  which  it  has 
been  my  happy  lot  often  to  have  heard  you 
dilate  upon  in  private,  with  that  eloquence 
which  now  has  become  the  intellectual  pro* 
party  of  the  many.  Forsettiog  my  own  un- 
worthiness,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  selected  as  the 
instrument  through  whom  the  Repealers  of 
this  county  convey  their  high  admiration  of 
your  patriotism  and  talent,  and  remain,  my 
dear  Dillon  Browne,  unalterably  yours, 

"  Thomas  O'Bribn. 
''Robert  Dillon  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P., Mayo." 

[Th«  perusal  of  this  letter  wai  greeted 
with  repeated  bartti  of  laughter.]  Now, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  this  was  the 
man  who  had  been  put  over  the  heads  of 
many  deserving  competitors,  who  had  been 
long  waiting  for  appointment  to  the  ma« 
gistracy  upon  the  promises  of  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government,  the  termination, 
"  yours  unalterably,"  was  certainly  a  little 
remarkable.  With  respect  to  the  change 
which  had  occurred  in  this  person's  poli- 
tics since  this  epistle  was  written,  he  was 
informed  that  it  was  owing  to  Mr.  O'Brien's 
having  wanted  to  go,  in  the  advocacy  of 
his  repeal  notions,  beyond  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  was  considered  prudent  by 
others  of  his  party.  It  was  then  Mr. 
O'Brien  seceded  from  them  and  became 
their  bitter  opponent.  It  was  for  their 
Lordships  to  consider  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  person  to  the  magistracy, 
to  preside  over  the  disturbed  districts  of 
Ireland,  was  not  very  discreditable  to  those 
who  made  it.  He  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  when  they  became  aware 
how  improper  an  appointment  it  was,  would 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  it;  But  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  help  observing  that 
they  had  been  warned,  or  at  least  might 
have  been  warned  if  tbey  had  chosen,  at 


the  tiflse  thejr  were  making  Ibis  S|^ 
meot  of  the  impropriety  of  it,  thsBiuct 
having  been  noised  about  and  diacsnidiB 
all  the  newspapers.  Am  it  was,  the  dicsn- 
stance  of  which  he  now  ooflspUiod  o( 
was  gazetted  two  days  before  this  &f 
turn  was  made,  it  was  not  iodeded  ki  ii 
He  should  therefore  eODclode  bymoviii 
that  the  Return  be  conpleted  up  to  Ik 
present  day. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  that  if  theooUi 
Marquess  bad  confined  bimseif  to  s  coa- 
plaint  of  the  incompleteiieee  of  the  lUtsn 
which  had  been  made  in  obedience  to  u 
order  of  this  House,  uodoabtedly  he  (Urd 
Wharncliffe)  would  have  had  nothiog  to 
complain  of  in  the  couree  he  bad  taken.  Bit 
the  noble  Marquess  bad  thought  pfop«r, 
also,  to  go  into  the  whole  merits  of  tin 
appointment,  and  the  characier  of  the 
Gentleman  in  whose  favour  it  bsd  bus 
made,  and  this  without  the  eligbtest  oocin 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  bis  iDtn* 
tion.  He  certainly  thought  it  would  bin 
been  more  courteous,  and  more  in  sccsrd- 
ance  with  the  usual  proceadioge  ie  th^ 
Lordships'  House,  if  the  noble  Msrqocfi 
bad  given  some  intimation  of  the  eoarsibt 
intended  to  take,  in  order  that  Her  Mi* 
jesty's  Government  might  have  prtpsnd 
themselves  with  all  the  information  whicb 
tbe  subject  afibrded.  As  it  wae.  heeerer, 
be  (Lord  Whamcliffe)  would  take  csrsto 
inquire  how  It  bad  happened  that  lbs  oaai 
of  Mr.  O'Brien  had  not  bean  ioeliHisd  la 
this  Return*,  and  also  as  to  thecircomsuoeei 
under  which  this  appointment  had  ^ 
made. 

Tbe  Marquess  of  Clanriamh  mi,  be 
did  not  think  tbtt  bis  nqUe  FrieiMi  ffv 
open  to  any  charge  of  unfairly  attsckisf 
Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  prsifflt 
occasion.    Oa  the  contraryt  the  atucli 
was  against  the  clerk  for  having  mitid 
tbe  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien ;  and  if  HsrU>' 
jesty's  Government  thought  that  this  n> 
a  matter  which  could  be  allowed  to  rioM» 
where  it  was  tbey  were  vsry  much  miitskM*' 
He  had  intended  himself,  bariof  ^^ 
of  the  appointment  same  days  ago,  tobirf 
brought   forward  a  substantive  U(^ 
upon  this  subject,  giving  doe  aoticstoHa 
Msjesty's  Government  of  bis  ioteoUOB' 
and  all  be  could  say  was.  that  iftbtf  'f* 
poiotment  were  praeticsJIy  auitsiDed.  ^ 
should  still  think  it  his  duty  to  do  to.  TM 
was  no  one  subject  so  importaaily  toec^ 
ing  the  intereau  of  Ireland  as  tbit  of  ij^ 
appointment  of  the  Mag istracj,  m  ^ 
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appotntn^Bt  4»f  tbig  Geatleman  as  a  rti-  thus  ftir  concurred  with  this  Qentlemao — 
pe«dtary  inayitlrale,  paising  over^  ••  was  of  whose  ezisteace  until  now  he  had  been 
done  have,  penooa  well  qualified,  of  an-  utterly  ignorant— u{>on  the  subject  of  per- 
doubC«d  respectability,  who  bad  invari-  secotion, — without  using  the  highly  figor- 
ably  €90Aducled    tbenselfes  in  the  raost  atire  eloquence    about    the    '*  hallowed 
execnplary   a»aiier»    was   uoi    likely  to  tinf?e  **  attending  it ;  he  had  always  ob- 
gri^e   satJsAictioo  to  the  people,  but  on  jected  to  proscribing   men  for  political 
the  oontrary,  ic  was  calculaled  to  bring  opinions,  and  had  disapproved   of  Lord 
into  disrespect  the  justice  which  was  adini-  Ebrington's  declaration  of  his  determina- 
niater^  by  those  functionaries.  The  charge  tion  not  to  extend  patronage  to  Repealers , 
whic:h    his    noble    Friend    had    brought  because  he  knew  the  effect  would  be  fa- 
wsw  aiM  which  could  not  be  contiadicted ;  vourable  to  the  cause ;  looking  on  Repeal 
mod     when    Her  Majesty's   Government  of  course  as  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities 
•aid    that  they  dkl  not  know  anything  — as  all  men  of  sense  in  either  country 
aboni  the  matter,  it  was  only  a  repetition  knew  it  to  be ;  but  be  thought  his  noble 
of  the  old  escuse,  that  they  did  not  read  Friends  of  the  Government  had  taken  a 
the  newspapers.    There  was  no  newspa-  far  better  course,  and  were  dealing  with 
par  in  lieland  in  whieb  this  appointment  Repealers   in  a  more    "  hallowed  way'' 
had  not  been  noticed :  and  there  was  not  in  promoting  them  instead  of  proscribing 
one*  not  even  of  those  which  had  printed  them;  and   he  thought  the  process  (so 
Mr.O'Brieo's  letters  against  Mr.  0*Con-  pleasing)  would  have  perhaps  a  pretty 
neJIy  in  return  for  which  it  was  understood  effect  on  the  "  repealing  minds  of  Ire- 
thai   this  appointment  had  been  given,  land,"  to  whom  it  would  unquestionably 
that  had  ventured  to  say  one  word  in  appear  a  far  more  "  hallowed "  way  of 
favour  of  it.  doing  the  thing,  putting  Repealers  as  it 
The  Duke  of  WelUmgton  :  My  Lords,  I  did  in  a  maoh  more  comfortable  predica* 
niiiat  say  that  this  debate  is  irregular,  in  ment  than  that  of  persecution*    Nor  was 
eonaequence  of  the  want  of  a  notice  on  this  course  without  precedent,  for  he  re- 
the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess  of  his  in«*  membered  that  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tentioo.   If  the  noble  Marquess  had  given  (Mr.  Shell),  who  sometimes  used  figura*- 
ootiee  respecting  the  inaccuracy  of  the  tive  language  of  a  species  similar  to  that 
Return  which  is  now  upon  your  Lordships'  of  this  Gentleman  (though  of  a  higher 
TaUe,  inquiries  should  have  been  made  kind,  perhaps),  had  been  an  ardent  Re* 
into  the  reason  of  the  omission  of  the  pealer,  and  was  by  the  late  Government 
name  of  the  Gentleman  among  the  list  of  '*  hallowed  **  into  the  Vice  Presidency  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrates,  who  had  been  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  what  was  exceed* 
appointed  within  the  period  of  the  noble  ingly  observable  was,  that  the  right  hon. 
Marquess's  Motion.    Then  followed  an*  Gentleman  had  never  uttered  a  syllable 
other  noble  Marquess  with  his  observe*  about  Repeal  ever  since.    A   far   more 
tions  condemning  the  appointment,  and  comfortable,  gracious,  and  pleasing  mode 
mentioning  that  it  had  been  severely  com-  this  of  dealing  with  Repealers  than  perse* 
nieotfd  upon  in  the  Irish   newspapers,  outing  them — a  process,  which  no  doubt, 
Kow,  as  regards  that  part  of  the  speech  this  Mr.   Dennis— what's  his  name  ?  — 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  I  must  plead  guilty  preferred,  just  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
to  the  charge,  for  I  have  not  read  one  of  man  did.    What  could  be  the  objection 
the  newspapers,  and  I  have  never  beard  be*  to  his  appointment,  if  he  had  been  con* 
forethisevening  of  the  name  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  verted  from  his  Repeal  opinions?    The 
1  msst  sayi  that  I  am  sorry  that  the  name  Gentleman  had  given  up  his  "  unalterable 
of  the  Gentleman  who  received  the  ap-  attachment "  for  substantial  reasons,  and 
pointroent  complained  of  was  not  inserted  others  would  be  equally  happy  to  do  so, 
in  the  list,  seeing  that  bis  name  had  ap*  if  they  had  reasons  equally  strong.    God 
petrtd  in  the  DubUn  Gazette  two  days  knows,  however,  that  everything  connect- 
before  the  list  was  made  out.    I  beg  to  ed  with  the  administration  of  justice  was 
repeat,  that  if  the  noble  Marquess  hft^\^  ^^^  serious    matter.    But  he  really 
gifeo  notice  of  his  intention,  inq|v«  i^si  ^bought  that  anything  connected  with  it 
ihottid  have  been  msde  into  the  c^|.      nfitbottTd  be  discussed  in  a  solemn,  serious 
the  name  being  omitted  in  the  li^^  ^^^  l\  manner.    They  ought  not  to  discuss  it  in 
hai  been  furnished.                            H^i^  \  an  aviack  upon  an  individual,  without  giv- 
Lord  Brougham  said,  he  bad  \\n9b\m  notice  of  their  intention  to  assail 
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him,  and  without  aflPording  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  had  appointed  him  the  means 
of  defending  him.  If  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  the  character  of  the  individual 
appointed,  and  if  that  objection  were  con- 
nected with  the  Administration,  it  became 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  tended  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  Government,  and  they 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  the 
subj  ot  was  undoubtedly  a  grave  one,  and 
if  noble  Lords  opposite  could  shew  that 
this  person  was  fitted  for  his  situation  in 
any  one  respect,  he  should  be  satisfied 
with  their  negativing  his  Motion. 

The  Marquess  of  Normca^  said,  that 
in  spite  of  the  amusing  and  sarcastic 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  thought  this 
a  very  serious  subject,  and  it  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  that,  when  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  entertained  the  opinions 
he  did,  as  to  promotion  being  preferable 
to  persecution,  he  did  not  impress  these 
opinions  upon  the  Government  at  the 
time  that  they  dismissed  the  local  Magis- 
trates in  Ireland, -^not  the  paid  Magis* 
trates,  it  was  to  be  observed, — for  their 
Repeal  opinions.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he  really  did  not 
think  that  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  have  made  that  charge  against  the 
hte  Government,  when  he  knew  that  the 
appointment  had  taken  place  many  years 
after  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  on 
the  subject  of  Repeal  had  been  abandon- 
ed— for  opinions  expressed,  and  a  part 
taken  by  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  and  then  he  must  own  that  he  was 
still  more  surprised  to  hear  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  declare,  that  Mr.  SheiPs 
appointment  had  never  been  objected  to, 
that  no  objection  had  ever  been  urged 
against  it.  Surely,  when  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  said  this,  he  must  have 
forgotten,  that  for  two  long  years  of  his 
noble  Friend's  (Viscount  Melbourne's) 
Administration,  at  every  meeting  of  what 
was  called  Conservative  gatherings  there 
was  nothing  heard  but  the  denunciation 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sheil.  It 
was  one  of  the  grounds  of  attack  against 
that  Administration.  Now,  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  he 
must  again  state,  that  he  considered  it 
one  of  the  most  important  which  the  Irish 
Government  could  make.  He  now,  then, 
put  it  to  their  Lordships  whether  the  per- 
son, whose  letter  he  had  read,  could  be 
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considered  one  in  the  exefdse  of  iboK 
discretion  any  con6dence  conld  bepland; 
and   whether  a  Goveroment  who  onde 
such  an  appointment  was  ool  to  be  cooi- 
dered  responsible  when  they  adopted  i 
person  who  had  committed  himself  to  nd 
sentiments.     He  bad    been   accused  o( 
bringing  forward  this  Motion  wiibOiit  no- 
tice.    The  Motion  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course.     It  was  one  he  had  beard  moied 
a  hundred  times  withoat  the  slightest  ob> 
jection  being  offered  to  it.     No  objeetini 
was  urged  against  it  in  the  first  ioslance; 
and  if  the  Gentleman   had  not  been  ap- 
pointed at  the  time,  then  the  Retora  be 
moved  for  would  be  the  best  defence  of 
the  Government.    There  was,  it  ought  to 
be  known  to  noble  Lords,  an  Jrish  Office 
in  town;    and  though    his   noble  Frieod 
(Earl  de  Grey)  had  declared  that  be  oerer 
read  the  Irish  papers,  yet  still  in  the  Office 
to  which  he  referred  there  ought  to  be  the 
information  which  he  soaght.     This  inU 
ject  bad  been  a  matter  of  disc8ssk>n  far 
the  last  month  ;  and,  from  the  objectJoof 
that  had  been  made  to  the  appointment, 
and  seeing  the  name  omitted  in  the  Re- 
turn he  had  moved  for,  he  considered  tbit 
the  appointment  had  not  taken  place.   It 
was,  then,  under  these  circa rostancef,  the 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  ihit 
morning,    and  if  the   appointment  bid 
been  made  when  he  proposed  his  motion, 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  could  be  ob- 
jected  to.    It  was  a  matter  ef  coune— i 
thing  that  had  been  done  a  hundred  timet 
When  he  said  a  matter  of  course,  be  re- 
collected that  when  he    was   in  Office, 
questions   were  put  day  after  day,  ^^ 
week  after  week,  by  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, and  they  were  always  expecting  to 
have  answers  at  once  given  them.  He  w 
not  aware  that  there  was  anything  irre-     | 
gular  or  unusual  in  the  course  that  he  b»d 
pursued.     He  was  satisfied  that  be  bid 
done  his  duty  in  calling  attention  to  the 
point,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  v«s 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  noble  Frieod, 
should  the  Government  persist  in  tbe/r  /i'* 
advised  appointment. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  did  not  object  to  the 
Motion,  but  he  did  to  what  he  nia>t  call 
the  untimely  and  oncoorteous  nstareof 
the  attack  made  upon  the  Government  ^ 
which  not  the  least  notice  wai  t^^ 
either  to  the  Gentleman  appointed  orto 
the  Government,  so  that  it  was  impos^ 
either  to  defend  the  appointment,  or  repif 
IQ  the  attack  made* 
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The  Earl  of  Ripon  laid,  that  be,  for  one, 
iid  not  complain   of  the  noble  Marquess 
because  be  had   proposed  a  Motion,  but 
for  bis  speech— not  a  simple  statement— 
but  a  very  violent  speech.    A  Gentleman 
speaking  was  not  always  aware  of  his  own 
violeDce  ;  but  he  said  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  made  a  most  bitter  attack  upon 
the   Government—^  most  severe  attack 
upon  the  Lord   Lieutenant.    The  insinua- 
tion amounted  to  this,  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
ten  ant  had    kept  back  the  name  of  this 
Gentleman.     If  it  were  not  so  meant,  that 
at  least   appeared  to  be  the  insinuation. 
Certainly    no    one  who  heard  the   noble 
Marquess,  but  roast  feel  that  a  very  serious 
atuck    had    been  made — ^it  might  be  a 
deserved    attack  upon  the  writer  of  the 
private  letter — the  ridiculous  letter  that 
nad  been  read  ;  but  then  all  this  was  done 
without  notice.     He  did  not  complain  of 
the  Motion,  which  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  but  he  said  that  no  Government, 
coaducted  howsoever  wisely  or  well  at  an 
instant,  if  an  attack  were  thus  made  upon 
it,    could  possibly  ^ive    an  explanation. 
His  Doble  Friend  talked  of  reading  news- 
papers—he seemed  to  consider  it  to  be 
a    duty  to  pick  up    all  sorts  of  stories. 
He  did  not  know  how  much  idle  time  the 
aobie   Marquess    had    to  read  the  Irish 
papers — nor  how  he  could  spare  the  time 
to  go  through  them  day  by  day ;  but  this 
be  knew,  that  a  man  who  was  engaged  in 
public    life    found  it  impossible  to  read 
them.     Whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  objected  to,  because  he 
did   not  read  the  Irish  newspapers,  and 
search  out  all  the  things  that  might  be 
complained  of  in  those  voluminous  docu- 
ments, he  did  not  know ;  nor  whether  it 
was  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty 
upon  every  single  appointment  be  made, 
to  ferret  out  in  the  Irish  newspapers  whe- 
ther it  was  approved  or  disapproved  of. 
As  to  the  Motion  it  was  all  very  right ;  but 
he  did  think  that  at  another  time  it  would 
be  more  fair  to  all  parties  whom  the  noble 
Marquess  meant  to  condemn,  to  give  them 
notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  hoped,  that 
at  another  time  the  occasion  might  not 
occar  for  finding  so  much  fault  as  at  pre- 
sent. His  noble  Friend  opposite  had  said 
that  he  found  fault  with  the  Lord  Lieute- 
tenant  with  respect  to  the  Return.  He 
had  bade  no  attack  upon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant as  to  the  Return.  He  did,  however, 
find  faalt  with  bim  m  to  the  ippointneoty 


and  when  the  occasion  occurred  would 
show  just  grounds  for  so  finding  fault  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  Return.  There 
was,  however,  the  appearance  of  blame 
somewhere,  if  there  were  an  omission  in 
the  Return.  His  noble  Friend  complained 
of  his  having  made  a  violent  speech.  The 
facts  were  strong,  and  he  left  the  facts  to 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  if  there  were 
any  violence  in  his  speech,  that  was  to  be 
found  in  the  facts  he  had  stated.  His 
noble  Friend  had  said,  too,  that  it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  hold  the  Government 
responsible  for  not  reading  the  Irish 
papers.  He  attached  no  such  responsibi- 
lity to  them ;  but  there  was  the  Irish 
Office  in  London,  and  the  Government, 
through  the  means  of  that  Office,  ought 
not  now  to  be  without  an  answer.  When 
his  noble  Friend,  Lord  Morpeth,  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  was  never  unpre- 
pared for  the  defence  of  any  appointment 
that  had  been  made.  This  was  a  point 
to  which  public  attention  had  been  very 
generally  directed.  The  matter  was  one 
that  had  occupied  a  considerable  space  in 
the  discussions  on  Ireland,  and  it  was 
therefore  impossible  that  the  local  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  could  be  ignorant  of 
it ;  that  they  could  not  be  able  to  answer 
upon  that  which  was  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety. 

The  Earl  of  Ripon  observed,  that  if  the 
noble  Marquess  had  brought  forward  his 
Motion  on  Monday,  he  could  have  been 
answered  satisfactorily  and  fully.  He 
presumed  it  was  not  the  convenience  of 
the  noble  Marquess  to  wait  till  Monday. 
Probably  the  noble  Marquess  was  going 
out  of  town,  and  that  was  the  reason  for 
their  having  a  premature  discussion,  and 
when  Government  could  not  have  time  to 
answer  him. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  :  hear,  hear. 

The  Marquess  of  Normanby  remarked 
that  such  a  defence  of  the  Government 
must  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the 
noble  President  of  the  Council,  when  he 
cheered  it  so  loudly. 

Juries  in  lRELAi4t>.]  The  Marqiess 
of  Lansdowne  had,  he  said,  to  move  for 
copies  of  any  instructions  given  to  the 
Crown  Law  Officers  of  Ireland  ivlvivc  to 
the  Challenging  of  Juries  in  Irelan  J  M  iv- 
ing  received  an  intimation  from  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  that  there  would  be  no 
objectiou  ^  (be  Bteturo  he  moved  fori  i% 
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would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  detain 
the  House  with  more  than  a  few  observa- 
tions.   All  he  intended  then  to  saj,  was 
to  justify  him  in  pressing  upon  their  atten- 
tion,  whilst  the  general  obsenrations  that 
he  had  to  make  should  he  delayed  until 
the  period  when  they  would  have  under 
discussion  that  Motion  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  his  noble  Friend  the  noUe 
Marquess  had  given  notice,  and  whichj  in 
the  exercise  of  that  which,  he  must  say, 
was  a  wiie  and  sound  discretion,  be  had 
determined  upon  delaying  until  at  least 
after  the  short  recess  which  was  about  to 
take  place.     The  Motion,  however,  which 
he  himself  was  about  to  make— it  was  one 
in  which  he  sought  for  infcnnation,  and 
that  information  he  considOTed  it  was  most 
important   to  the  public  in  Ireland  that 
they  should  be  put  in  poasessioa  of  as  aoon 
as  possible,  and  that,  too»  in  the  moat  au- 
thentic shape  and  form.     Everything  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice 
was  important;    but  that  which,  of  all 
other  things,  was  the  greatest  feature  in 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  was  the 
appointment  and  selection  of  the  Juriea.  In 
tbii(  country  and  Ireland  the  greatest  im- 
portance  was  naturally  attached  to  that 
subject.    It  was,  then,  calculated  to  excite 
their  serious  attention,  when  they  found 
that  an  apprehension  was  entertained  that 
a  mode  was  adopted  by  which  certain  per- 
sons or  classes  were  excluded— it  was  cal. 
culated  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
alarm,  when  it  was  believed  that  this  was 
done  in  the  selection  of  Jurors.   When  the 
prisoner  or  the  culprit  was  called  upon  in 
those  solemn  forms  which  were,  however, 
so  full  of  meaning ;  when  in  the  ordinary 
or  commonest  trials  a  man  was  called  upon 
to  state  how  he  chose  to  be  tried,  and  in 
answer  to  that  question  was  advised  to  say, 
that  he  would  be  •*  tried  by  his  country," 
what  was  the  meaning  of  that  choice — what 
was  the  meaning  oithe  declaration  thus 
put  into  his  mouth  but  this— 'that  he  was 
willing  to  be  tried  by  persons  partaking  of 
the  same  sympathies,  of  the  same  feelings, 
of  the  same  habits,  with  himself.    Unfor- 
tunately it  had  been  for  a  >ong  time  the 
practice  in  Ireland  not  to  give  to  the  per- 
sons tried  that  advaAtage  which  was  thus 
intended  for  them,  and  the  result  was,  a 
permanent  want  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice*     It  had  been  the 
habit  in  using  those  powers  and  those  {bro^, 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  were  in- 
tended for  other  purposes — it  was  the  habit 
in  using  them  to  exclude  the  great  miyoiity 


of  the  people  of  that  oooBtiy  irao  tskc^ 

that  share  in  the  administratnm  of  jostioe 

which  was  their  right     This  had  taaxAj 

prevailed  to  a  great  extent  throi^;hoQt  Ire- 

knd,  and  to  such  an  extent  in  some  parts, 

that  there  were  corporsttf  dciet  (m  wlneb 

the  corpomtions  were  myw  happily  definet) 

in  which,  for  a  seriea  of  yean,  not  one 

Roman  Catholic  had  efver  sat  on  a  Jury,  la 

the  present  state  of  things  boweter,  a 

better  view  of  the  sul^ect  was  taken  bf 

then  who  had  the  soperinteadeaoe  of  Ike 

adariniatratiai  of  juatieo.     By  the  piccae 

orders  §^ren  an  the  aabjcet  hy  his  aoUe 

Friend  near  him  (the  Marqueas  of  Nor- 

manby),  and  by  die  noUe  £ari  wba  mi 

then  absent  (the  £arl  ForteaBoe),  whobsd 

lately  filled  the  office  of  Lora  LaaDteaaDtoT 

Ireland,  the  practice  had   been  virtusHj 

abandoned,  and  since  1820  Catholics  u 

well  as  Protcstanta  had  been  admitted  to 

serve  on  Juries^  and  the  late  Chief  Bsiw 

Joy,  although  of  what  was  called  Onoge 

p(ditics»  when  Attorney  General,  leeiiig 

the  advantage  of  having  mixed  Jurieij,  lud 

issued  distinct  orders  on  the  subject*  and 

the  result  was  found  ta  be  most  advan* 

tageous.     If  their  Lordships  looked  to  tk 

various  Reports  upon  their  Table-— if  the 

Reports  of  their  Committees  upon  the  state 

of  Ireland  in  1824—1825  were  refen^to, 

they  would  see  that  the  happiest  effects 

had  heen  the  result^  from  the  momeat  it 

was  understood  that  Roman  Catholics  were 

allowed  to  enter  into  the  compoatioa  of 

the  Juries.    He  could  quote  the  authorities 

of  the  most  eminent  judges,  of  the  most 

eminent  Officers  of  the  Crown,  of  the  mo* 

eminent  Crown  Solicitors,  and    the  most 

eminent  Magistrates,  all  concurring  in  the 

opinion,  that  from  the  moment  it  was  uiw 

derstood  that  Catholics  were  to  act  opoo 

Juries,  the  administration  of  justice  was 

improved,  and  that  Roman  Qitfaolks  ^ 

their  duty  in  that  respect  in  an  exenrphiy 

manner.    Soeh  was  the  opmion  of  Mr. 

Justice  Day,  a  moat  eminent  and  piefoii^ 

Judge ;  sttdb,  too,  was  the  optmon  of  M'* 

Barrington,  Uie  eminent  Crown  Sohdtor} 

and  of  that  uasful  and  active  Mi^gi^'**^ 

Sir  R.  Bechefi    In  akoit,  every  ptiso*  <^ 

experience  ia  the  eaont^  uMd  to  ^ 

advant^aa  derived  firoaa  thiackaDgett^ 

oU  jury  systeaa.    After  tibia  it  iw^ 

necessary  to  have  still  aaore  efficseot  ri» 

laid  down  for  the  admission  «f  Rodmb  C»* 

tholics  lo  Juries  i  and  to  prevent  tbepov^i' 

of  the  Crown  from  beU«  naedfa^F^' 

pose  of  excluding  them*  vaiioiii  i°>'^ 

tiorn^  having  that  otgeet  ia  Yiotr»  ^ 


given  by  Judge  Perrin ;  tbey  were  acted 
upon  by  Sir  Micbael  O'Loghlen,  and  the 
matter  ^Bvas  afterguards  reconridered  by  Chief 
Baron  Brady ,  and  yarious  instmctiont  were 
nven,  so  as  to  insure  that  Catholics  might 
be  admitted  on  Juries.  When  that  Return 
was  before  tbe    House,  it  would  be  seen 
wbat  bflui  been  done  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
miasion  of  Catbolics  on  Juries.     He  should 
r^oioe  to  hear  that  the  present  Crorem- 
ment  bad  issued  instructions  to  the  same 
effect  to  tb^ir  acents,  and  if  it  were  so,  the 
promulgation  of  those  orders  to  that  effect 
would^  be  beliered,  prove  of  the  greatest 
poaaible  advantage  to  them.  The  promulga- 
tion o€  these  instructions  would  show  that 
the  power   of  the  Crown  was  not  to  be 
exerciaed  for  the  exclusion  of  persons  on 
acoount  of  their  religion :  but  equality  was 
to  be  ensured.     It  would  be  useful  to  have 
that  understood  throughout  the  country— 
that  it  migiht  be  felt  that  exdunon  would 
i\ot  attach  to  any  person  by  reason  of  his 
religious  opinions,  but  that  if  he  were  a 
person  of  respectability,  he  would  be  as 
likely  to  be  Id't  on  a  Jury,  as  a  person  of 
any  other  religion.    Cuxumstances  to  which 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  advert,  but 
that  were  notorious  to  the  whole  country — 
admitted  facts*  which  were  known  to  the 
whole  country — there  were  cases,  he  did 
not  now  mean  a  particular  case,  but  there 
were   certain  trials  that  had  lately  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  in  which  Catholics  stood 
as  criminals,  and  the  jurors  were  exclu- 
nvely   Protestants.     That  may  have  been 
but  an  accident. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  objected  that  he  did 
not  consider  that  that  was  a  proper  subject 
for  observation  at  that  time. 

Lord  Broufjfhatn  observed,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Return 
was  moved  for. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdonme  distinctly 
declared  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  an  im- 
propriety committed  in  a  particular  case. 
He  desired  to  be  understood  as  giving  no 
such  opinion.  These  things  might  have 
been  the  result  of  accident,  and  he  did  not 
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thoJics,  but  the  result  had  Ijor^^K  \ 


that  great  excitement,  particularly  in  the 
counties    of    Monaghan    and    Tipperary, 
founded  upon  the  suggestion,  that  it  was 
the  intention  legally,  nevertbelcH  impro- 
perly, to  exclude  Roman  Catholics.    They 
must  see,  then,  that  there  was  a  necessity 
to  set  the  people's  minds  right  upon  this 
matter— >to  make  known  the  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  respect. 
He  said  this,  because  he  felt  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Trial  by  Jury  was  not  only 
valuable,  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  convic- 
tion—not as  a  means  of  arriving  at  crim- 
inal punishment ;  but  he  considered  it  va- 
luable and  important,  as  producing  between 
man  and  man  regard  and  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice.     It  was  a  most 
important  privilege  of  the  subject — it  was 
one  of  which  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived, 
but  be  permitted  to  share  in  equally  with 
his  fellow  subjects.    He  believed  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from 
that  privilege.    He  sincerely  believed  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  such 
intention — that  they  would  feel  obliged 
for  the  opportunity  being  given  of  disavow- 
ing   such    an  intention.      Possibly  they 
would  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 
At  the  same  time  he  wished  to  impress 
upon  the  House  and  the  public  that,  in 
submitting  this  Motion,  he  did  not'  impeach 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  upon  a  par- 
ticular trial-— thai  he  did  not  make  refer- 
ence to  anything  that  had  passed  in  a  par- 
ticular case ;  but  generally  he  wished  it  to 
be  known,  that  the  instructions  that  had 
been  given,  and  which  were  entitled  to 
such  pre-eminent  praise  had  not  been  witb. 
drawn — that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  pursue  the  same  course  in 
this  respect  with  their  predecessors— that 
this  was  their  intention,  and  this  was  done 
without  meaning  to  cast  a  reflection  upon 
individuals,  whenever  they  might  be  found 
to  exist,  who  had  a  bias  in  conducting  pro- 
secutions, if  they  were  not  restrained,  and 
bound  down  by  tbe  directions  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  wbicb  he  had  referred. 
The  Motion  having  been  pat. 
Lord  WhamcUffe  who  was  almost  in- 
audible, was  understood  to  say  that  a 
l^lnrn  was  made^to  tbe  House  of  Corn- 


contend  that  they  were  not    But  soiDe 

cases  had  occurred — which  might  |^q^  he 

known  to  his  noble  and  learned  FK|^«   ^ 

he  did  not  read  the  Irish  papers  a^^  ^.*o  \  t^^wn  was  maac^w  \w  nuuw  wi  x^w»- 

thsn  Her  Majesty's  Miiiisters^^'^>  0^^\tnons  \u  \M%  containing  a  copy  of  the 
had  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty*  ^  tt^    \  \u»Uucuoui  ^iven  to  xhe  Crown  Solicitor, 

nrent,  he  believed,  not  mth  thf.  T\^0^  ii^'^\%^^r^\vi%  \>\e  aUiVmg  of  .Tunea  m  Crown 
ot  far  the  purpose  of  .*.XfluJm*r.    J  H^V^^rt^  V  cw*  i^A  \Ut  v\\e  \aat  matTucivoxift  given 


elkf  existed,  nnd  it  iras  ttl^^ 
pnmnnal  peper^  and  the  cou^ 
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tent  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  issued 
on  this  subject  when  be  came  into  office. 
The  circular  referred  to  sereral  matters 
besides  that  of  striking  Juries,  and  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  instructions  given  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  striking  of 
Juries,  he  bad  no  objection  to  lay  a  copy 
of  it  on  the  Table;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  convenient  to  produce  a  com- 
plete copy,  because,  as  he  had  said,  it 
contained  some  matters  which  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  present  Motion. 
He  would  read  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
the  striking  of  Juries.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  Attorney  General  presents  his  com. 
pliments  to  the  Crown  Solicitor  for^— ,  and 
naving  read  the  instructions  given  by  Chief 
Baron  Brady,  as  to  the  mode  of  striking  Juries 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  requests  the  Crown 
Solicitor  to  continue  to  observe  these  instruc- 
tions." 

He  trusted  that^  the  noble  Marquess 
would  now  feel  satisfied  that  Government 
had  made  no  alteration  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdawne  said,  that 
as  the  noble  Lord  had  promised  to  lay 
before  their  Lordships  extracts  from  the 
circular  bearing  on  the  particular  point, 
he  would  not,  under  these  circumstances, 
further  trouble  their  Lordships. 

Lord  Brougham  felt  bound  to  say  as  he 
had  objected  to  his  noble  Friend  bringing 
on  this  Motion  for  fear  of  its  leading  to 
an  unnecessary  discussion,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  fair  or  more  correct  than 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  it 
forward.  The  Motion  referred  only  to 
Crown  cases,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Special  Juries,  the  challenging  of  Crown 
Jurors  and  the  striking  out  individuals 
from  Special  Juries  being  totally  different. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  there  certainly  was 
a  marked  distinction  between  challenging 
Jurors  in  Crown  cases,  and  striking  off 
Special  Jurors,  but  he  hoped  the  instruc- 
tions would  not  be  confined  to  Crown 
cases,  but  that  the  spirit  of  them  should 
be,  that  no  man  should  be  struck  off  from 
a  Special  Jury  because  of  his  religious 
opinions. 

Lord  Wkamcliffe  said,  that  although  it 
was  true  the  instructions  referred  only  to 
Crown  cases,  he  should  be  very  sorry  that 
any  person  should  be  struck  off  from  a 
Special  Jury  on  account  of  bis  particular 
faith.  He  felt  that  as  strongly  as  any 
man. 

Motion  agreed  to.— Houie  adjouroed. 
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Miivuns.]    Biu&    FnUkw— !••  VmetaOm  (Na  SI  Si; 
County  Courts  t  BailiA  of  Inftnor  Couitb 

PHw/e^S*  Wdb  Harbour  and  Qiuiy ;  Wdb  Ufiast 
and  Improvement;  HyUie  fianding  Plnee;  IGUfe  Le^ 
DniniVe  and  Navigation;  SwanacA  Haibowt  SMtfl- 
anpCDD  Ifanh  Improvement;  TtJT  Vale  fUlwaf;  Xa 
Fiahiiriei:  Metropolitan  Buildii^s. 

BcjportaK.— Biriunbead  tmpravement ;  IJMiand  Baliifi 
Conaolidatian  t  Durham  County  Conl  Oompany:  X<«> 
quay  Hafbouraad  Railway;  Hartlcpoot  Wert  Bvhsf 
and  Dock ;  SaoHh  Eartcm,  Cantertxny*  Bwi^Hi,  mi 
Maigate  Railway. 

3*-  and  paned :— Bmdei  BmtOB  luduauic;  Guiltfiid 
JuncUoo  Railway!  Norwich  and  Bnndflo  Railvir: 
Yuik  and  SeartMiough  Railway. 
Parirroica  Pnsasirranb  By  Mr.  J.  A.  ^aiA,  tnm  Cb- 
Chester,  against  the  Poor  Law  Amcndmeat  BUL— By  Mt. 
Lcftoy,  from  Cork,  against  the  Muaieipnl  Banogfas  ilK- 
land)  BUL— By  BCr.  Fuller,  from  T.lmillMtfhfif.  and  oths 
places,  against  the  Union  of  the  Sena  of  St.  Aapfc  lai 
Bangor.— By  Lords  Howick  and  Ashleir,  and  by  Men. 
McQeaehy.  C.  BuOer,  Hfaidley,  Aipswcrth«  and  fWdee. 
from  a  great  number  at  places,  ia  fiivout,  by  Sir  i. 
Gndiam.  from  Manchester,  and  by  MesHs.  Estaoat.  mi 
Egerton,  from  Trowbridge,  i^ainst,  the  Tea  HoanCkM 
hi  Factories  BUL— By  Mr.  Vivian,  from  H.  G.  Diewe.  far 
Abolition  of  Imprisonment  fiir  Debt. 

Naval  Force  — Poor  Rates  (lai- 
land).]     Sir    G.   Cockbum    said*    that 
seeing  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  foe 
Brighton  in  his  place,  he  begged  to  oaJ^e 
some  explanation  relative  to  a  statemeot 
which  he  had  made  in  the  discussion  oa 
the  Navy  Estimates.    The  hoc.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  asked  him  whether  a 
naval   force  had  been  employed    in  the 
collection  of  Poor  Rates  in  Ireland.    He 
then  stated  that  he  knew  nothing  of  aof 
such  transaction,  and  that  although  NsTsi 
Officers  had  certainly  been  employed  to 
support  the  Magistrates,  they  could  have 
only  had  a  moral  influence  upon  the  peo- 
ple as  respected  paying  Poor  Rates.  Since 
then  he  had  thought  it  right  to  look  om 
the  reports  made  to  the  Admiralty  upoo 
the  subject,  which  exactly  confirmed  him 
in  what  he  had  before  stated.     The  boo. 
and  gallant  Officer  read  several  reports 
from   Naval   Officers    stationed    on   the 
coast  of  Ireland,  to  the  general  effect  thit 
the  appearance  of  war-steamers  had  bees 
productive  of  the  best  moral  effect,  and  in 
many  instances  probably  prevented  a  col- 
lision between  the  people  and  the  mili- 
tary.   The  steamers  were  sent  to  uuki 
the   civil    authorities    and    to    msiotaia 
peace. 

Captain  Pechell  said,  that  on  the  Nsrj 
Estimates  he  had  pointed  out  that  one,  if 
not  two,  war- steamers,  were  employed  ifl 
the  collection  of  Poor  Rates  in  Irelsad. 
The  boQ.  aod  gallaDt  Gantlemao  Qffo»t$ 
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III  Factories. 


lets 


(Sir  George  Cockborn)  denied  the  state- 
meDt,   and  said  he  wai  not  aware  of  any 
such  circumstance.    He  lubsequently  pro- 
duced his  authority  for  his  statement,  and 
the  right  bon .  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  made  an  apo- 
logy for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  and 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  apology.  But  since 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  bad  cho- 
sen to  come  down  and  vindicate  his  own 
case,  he  must  say  that  his  opinion  was 
not  altered.    In  fact,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman    acknowledged   that  ships  of 
war  were  sent  to  aid  the  civil  power,  so 
that  the  Poor  Rates  were  actually  col- 
lected  under  the  guns  of  the  steamers. 
The  difference  between  him  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman   was,  that  the  latter  said,  he 
bad    no    cognizance  of  the  fact  of  the 
steamers  being  so  employed,  and  he  ad- 
ded that  the  Officers  of  those  vessels  had 
received   no  instructions  from  the  Admi- 
ralty to  collect  the  Poor  Rates,  but  merely 
to  aid  the  civil  power ;  whereas  he  (Cap- 
tain Pechell)  inferred  that  those  ships  of 
war  were  kept  on  that  coast  in  order  that 
the   police    and    officers  of  Government 
might  the   better  insure  the  collection  of 
Poor  Rates.    One  of  the  steamers  was,  in 
fact,  converted  into  a  sort  of  Somerset 
House.     He  thought,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  made  the  matter 
worse,  for  it  clearly  appeared  that  Poor 
Rates  had  been  collected  under  the  guns 
of  ships  of  war. 

Hours  or  Labour  ik  Factories.] 
On  the  Motion  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  that 
the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Factories  Bill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  discharged,  be  read, 

Mr.  £.  Cochrane^  before  this  Bill  was 
withdrawn,  wished  to  say  he  believed  that 
it  was  generally  supposed  by  those  hon. 
Members  who  had  supported  the  Noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Lord 
Ashley)  that  the  noble  Lord  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  coursehe  should 
pursue  on  this  Bill,  and  that  he  had  looked 
beforehand  not  only  into  every  probable 
hut  also  into  every  possible  circumstance 
that  might  arise ;  and  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  prepared  to  overstep  all  those  obstacles 
which  a  Government  might  be  expected  to 
throw  in  his  way.  Under  these  impres- 
sions he  had  certainly  the  honour  of  voting 
with  the  noble  Lord.  He,  however,  did 
expect  that  upon  this  question  of  a  with. 
Ijir«w«l  gf  the  Bilt— after  the  energetic 


manner  in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ex* 
pressed  himself  the  other  night,  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  be  prepared  to  carry  out 
his  views  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  would 
say  upon  this  question  that  he  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  infinitely 
more  sincere— indeed,  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  throwing  any  doubt  upon  the 
sincerity  of  the  noble  Lord,  (but  he  must 
say  that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  upon  this  question  more  ap- 
parently in  earnest  than  that  of  the  noble 
Lord.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  was  defeated  on  Monday  upon 
his  proposition  of  twelve  hours  labour.  He, 
however,  again  brought  the  question  before 
the  House,  which,  though  an  unusual 
course,  was,  he  believed,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  justifiable  one ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  again  defeated  upon 
the  twelve  hours  proposition  ;  and  on  the 
same  occasion  the  ten  hour  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  also  defeated  by  a 
small  majority.  The  right  hon.  Gentie« 
man  then  asked  for  a  further  delay,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  decide  upon  what  course, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  should  pursue. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  subsequently  said 
that  he  would  enter  into  no  compro- 
mise or  concession  upon  the  point  in  dis- 
pute ;  and  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  concurred 
with  him  so  far, — that  if  the  principle  for 
which  he  was  contending  was  worth  any- 
thing, he  should  not  submit  to  any  com- 
promise or  concession.  Though  some  hon. 
Members  might  have  thought  that  an 
eleven  hours  Clause  might  have  been  a  fair 
question  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  substituted,  he  had  refused  to  enter- 
tain such  a  question,  and  preferred  the 
withdrawing  of  the  Bill  altogether.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  the  noble  Lord  did 
not  carry  out  the  principle  which  he  advo- 
cated so  warmly,  and  object  altogether  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill.  What  was  the 
present  state  of  the  House  in  reference  to 
this  Bill?  The  very  same  Bill,  out  of 
which  the  twelve  hours  Clause  had  been 
already  struck,  was  again  to  be  introduced 
to  them  for  their  consideration  and  adop- 
tion. What  was  the  object  to  be  gained 
by  this  delay  ?  Why,  it  must  be  obvious 
to  every  person  in  this  House,  that  theob* 
ject  in  view  was  simply  to  gain  time. 
It  bad  been  said,  that  the  greatest  po* 
licy  of  a  Statesman  was  to  gain  time. 
Would  it  be  a  matter  of  greater  possibility 
to  carry  the  ten  hours  Clause  after  Easter» 
than  at  the  preeent  tine  ?   The  Doble  Lor4 
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might  no  doabt  ny,  that  it  was  an  unuaoal 
cooraa  of  procaedtng  to  object  to  the  with- 
drawal of  a  Bill.  It  might  be  so;  but 
had  not  the  right  boo.  Barooet  adopted  an 
uaaaval  ooarae  of  proceediog  od  the  aob- 
jeetf  He  thought  that  in  a  question  of 
this  natore,  if  a  man  had  onee  pot  his 
hand  noon  the  plough,  he  should  never  be 
iodneed  to  look  baek  again.  The  noUe 
Lord  might  again  say,  that  the  Oof  emment 
h«d  deelared  this  to  be  n  party  questiooy 
and  that  under  the  eireamstanees  he  did 
not  wish  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Oo- 
vemment  in  moving  for  the  withdrawal  of 
their  Bill.  Bnl  he  ahoold  reeoUeet  that 
the  qneation  would  be  equally  a  party  one 
after  Batter,  as  it  was  before  it.  Did  not 
the  noble  Lord  *'  keep  his  promise  to  the 
ear,  and  break  it  to  the  hope  f  Was  there 
a  asoral  probability  of  the  ten  hours  Clause 
being  carried  after  Easter,  if  it  were  de- 
IbatMl  before  it  ?  No  donbt  the  fourteen 
days  which  ahoold  intervene  before  the  re« 
assembling  of  Parliament  would  afford  a 
great  opportunity  for  agitating  this  qoes* 
tioo.  He  believed  that  the  noble  Lord 
sakl  the  noble  Viscount  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  had  concurred  with  him  in  the 
propriety  of  not  opposing  the  discharge  of 
this  order.  The  noble  Viscount  might  de« 
light  in  agitation  outside ;  indeed  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
noUe  Viseonnt  to  go  down  into  the  differ- 
ent districts  for  the  purpose  of  agitating 
the  question.  This  he  would  say,  in  re- 
spect to  any  agitation,  he  had  supported 
the  aoUe  Lord  on  this  question  np  to  the 
present  time,  but  he  objected  to  aU  agita- 
tion out  of  doors,  either  on  com  law  re- 
peal, or  foctory  labour.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion whieb  ahould  be  discussed  calmly,  dia- 
pawiowately,  and  solemnly  in  this  House. 
He  thought  that  if  thia  measure  were  only 
to  be  earned  by  the  eontinned  display  of 
excitement  out  of  doois,  it  would  be  almost 
better  to  give  it  np  altogether.  There  was 
one  point  he  wished  to  aliude  to  in  refor- 
ence  to  what  the  noble  Loid  said  theothor 
night  He  never  was  asore  astonished  in 
Us  life  than  when  be  heard  the  noble  Lord 
state  that  this  Bill,  in  his  opinion,  would 
reduce  wagaa.  He  (Mr.  Cochtnne)  would 
have  nothing  In  do  with  it  if  he  thooght  it 
woM  hove  that  eftct.  As  he  had  sup- 
ported the  Bill,  he  should  continwahis 
anpport  to  the  ten  houta  proposition;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  die  result  of  ancb  a 
maasnra  would  betoredoee  wages.  Per- 
mit him  la  alate  bia  masona  for  aaying  ao^ 
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He  considered  that  in  most  csaei  it  eodd 
not  reduce  wages  much«  for  In  moit  q(  tke 
manufacturing  towna  they  had  already  »• 
rived  at  the  minimum  of  wages.   He  votld 
say  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  sb|iIj 
compenmted  for  thia  redtiction  of  Uboir, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  would  Ssd  thit 
for  the  two  boors'  lona  they  would  ssitaia 
by  the  adoption  of  such  n  propcwtim  » 
this,  they  would  be  folly  compenmted  bj 
the  addition  of  energy  and  nerve  vhidi 
would  be  thrown  into  tbo  morniog^s  work. 
"  A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  daj'i 
work/'  was  a  good  and  wholesome  muin. 
He,  therefore,  believed  that  the  propoii- 
tion  they  were  contending  for,  woold  not 
ultimately  have  the   effect  of  ledadsg 
wages.     If   the    noble    Lord,  howcwr, 
thought  that  wages  would  be  thus  redaced, 
the  noble  Lord  should  have  followed  up 
bis  ten  houre  Clause  with  a  measore  like 
that  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  who^  in  1793, 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  regulating  wagek 
He  bad  thus  far  ventured  to  make  tboe 
few  remarks  as  to  the  position  in  vhkh 
they  were    now  placed    in   refeieece  to 
this  subject.      He  was  afraid  thst  thif 
question  would  not  now  have  the  remit 
which  the  noble  Lord's  party  desired.  He 
waa  afraid  that  much  of  the  time  of  cfce 
House  had  been  losL    He  woold  ooly  vk 
every  unprejudiced  person  to  lookatllw 
state  of  the  House— what  it  is,  aad  what 
it  was.    The  noble  Lord  had,  the  othef 
night,  appealed  in  terms  almost  asuiial 
in  this   House,  to  those  hon.  Memben 
who  had  supported  him  in  his  proposacioo. 
In  the  most  solemn  manner  the  soble 
Lord  asked  them  not  to  give  wair  ^ 
inch.    Hon.  Members  were  thss  kept  ia 
town  for  the  purpoee  of  supportiag  the 
noUe  Lord  upon  this  fieU  of  battle.   Bet 
then  they  found  the  noble  Lord  conisgfot* 
ward,  and  telling  them  that  after  Eaatef  be 
would  decide  upon  what  course  be  wosM 
puirnie.    The  country  had  been  sgiuted 
to  little  purpose,  and  the  time  of  (^ 
House  had  been  taken  np  on  thu  iol>- 
ject,  without  any  object  wbataoerer  bcii»f 
gained.    Thia  had  been  oceasioacd,  ^ 
irom  any  want  of  sincerity  on  tbe  ptrt^" 
tlm  noble  Lord,  for  no  person  eooldaccaii 
him  of  that,  but  earaeataesa  of  RioltU0> 
in  all  relatione  of  life  waa  abeohiieljtr- 
cessary  to  eesoie  snccesa 

Mr.  T.  Xhmcemte  ;  I  am  surethc  HoeK 
will  eicuse  me  for  standing  between  ^ 
explanation  of  the  noble  Lord  tol  ^ 
obacrrationa  of  the  hon.   Member  if 
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Bridoorty  inasmndh  as  I  mean  to  move 
aa    Amendment  on  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, which  may  alto  call  for  some  re- 
marks from  the  noble  Lord.    Had  it  been 
the  pleasure  of  the  Goremment  to  have 
made  a  Hoose  yesterday,  it  was  my  inten- 
tion to  hare  giren  notice  of  the  Amende 
ment  which   I  now  mean  to  propose.    I 
participate  most  fully  in  the  great  disap- 
pointment and  surprise  expressed  by  the 
hen.  Member  for  Bridport,  at  the  course 
which  the  nohle  Lord  has  pursued.    Like 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  I  followed 
and  fought  with  the  noble  Lord  in  those 
ranksy  which  to  the  last  I  thought  the 
noble  Lord  would  bate  commanded,  and 
more    particularly  as  I  beliered  we  had 
arrtred  at  the  hour  of  rictory  ;  and  I  am 
sore  that  no  circumstance  ever  occvrred 
which  caused  greater  regret  in  the  country 
thvi  the  noble  Lord's  decision  in  reference 
to    the    postponement  of  the  discussion 
until  after  Easter.    Now,  Sir,  the  Amend- 
ment 1  am  about  to  propose  will,  at  least, 
reacae  those  who  vote  for  it,  from  what  I 
consider  the  well-merited  charge  of  aban- 
doning those  principles  which  they  twice 
^        recorded,  and  61  surrendering  the  advan- 
'        tages   of  which   they  are  at  present  in 
possession.    It  ia,  after  the  words,  *'the 
>        Order  of  the  Day,  &c.»  be  discharged,^  to 
insert  thsse  words — 

^  With  a  view  not  only  of  catrytng  into  efieet, 
IB  any  fainrt  meassre,  the  recorded  decisiona, 
of  tins  House,  that  the  hibsor  IS  be  perfonssd 
bjT  yosoig  persons  and  feoMles  shoukl  be  less 
tb^  tweWe  hours  a  day,  but  also  with  a  view 
t  of  maintaiiiing  good  faith  with  those  whose 

confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  votes  of  this 
Hoose  is  indispensabTe  to  its  character  and  its 
existence  as  a  deliberatir e  and  representatire 
Assembly.'* 

Now»  how  atsods  the  case  at  the  present 
ntosaentl  The  House  hes  told  you,  in 
thrse  diWakms^  that  twehre  hoars  labour 
wssloosswch  for  females  and  joang  persons 
employed  m  faelorisay  and  the  Gofem* 
meat,  not  bebf  able  lo  convince  this 
House  (as  they,  i  beliere,  aeser  will  he) 
that  twehre  boevs  is  not  an  WDnataral  time 
lor  the  labour  of  sseh  persons,  bsTe 
abandoned  their  Bill,  with  the  assttrance 
from  the  Hghl  boo.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  **  Yoa  must  take  this 
Bill,  er  something'  similar,  or  yon  ean*t 
fM  any  at  aH.**  The  noble  Lord  made  a 
solemn  appeal  to  ns,  on  Friday,  to  stand 
by  enr  recorded  rerdicty  and  to  uj ' 


our  own  solemn  decision.    We  owe  ft  to 
ourselves,  that  rn  some  shape  or  other,  we 
should  give  a  pledge  to  the  country,  that 
the  Amendment  which  bas  been  earried, 
will  be  introduced  on  a  future  occasion. 
I  say,  we  owe  it  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Hoose,  and  to  the  people,  that  we  shonM 
put  on  record  some  snch  sentiment*    The 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart* 
ment  dwelt,  on  Monday  night,  on   the 
three   courses    which   Ministers    bad  to 
pursue.    I  think  it  might  have  suggested 
Itself  to  him,  and  If  it  did  not,  I  beg  leaTe 
to  remind  him  now,  that  there  was  a  fourth 
course  they  might  have  taken,  and  that 
was,  that  instead  of  withdrawing  the  Bill, 
they  might  hare  withdrawn  themselves. 
So  far  fbm  snch  a  step  being  at  all  Im- 
practicable, or  causing  any  regret,  nothing 
would  bare  given  greater  satisfitction  to 
the  country.    Instead  of  that,  we  are  toM, 
the  Cabinet  have  solemnly  deliberated  and 
determined  on  this  conrse,  to  rererse  a 
solemn  decision  arrired  at  three  times. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  ns,  more- 
over, that  he  can  hold  out  no  hope  of  in- 
troducing anything  short  of  twelve  hoars ; 
and  yet  this  Hoose,  calling  itself  a  le- 
formed  House  of  Commons,  and  a  deli- 
berative Assembly,    snffen   the  Bill   to 
be  withdrawn,  and  does    not    place  on 
record  any  opinion  as  to  the   conduct 
of  the  Govern  ment »  and  gtres  no  pledge 
as    to  their  future  course.    We   are  to 
take   this    Bill,   or    something   like   it, 
or   none   at  all.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman reminds  me  of  a  captain  of  a 
merchantman,  who  fteighted  bis  ship  to 
the  West  Indies  with    dry  stones  end 
cheese.  When  the  ship  arrived  the  cheese 
was  in  great  request,  but  there  was  no 
demand  for  the  dry  stones.    Finding  this, 
the  captain  said,  '*  If  you  take  my  cheese, 
yon  must  also  take  my  dry  stones.    I  wfH 
not  part  with  the  one  wtthont  the  other.* 
So  the  right  boB.Gentleman  comes  with  his 
Plsctory  Regulation  Bill  in  one  hand,  and 
hrs  twelve  hotrr  drystonee  hi  the  other; 
and  be  says,  if  yon  don't  please  to  take 
the  latter^  yon  shall  have  neither  one  nor 
the  other.    I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man bids  fair,  like  the  West  Indran  cs^ 
tain»  to  have  the  whole  freight  left  on  his 
hands;  for,  I  trust,  the  House  will  never 
allow  him  to  pass  a  Bill  with  the  twtfve 
hoirrs  Clause  m  it.    We,  who  support  the 
Amendment,  are  accused,  I  will  not  say 
of  improper  motives,  btit  here  and  ebn* 
where  charges  are  brought  agafaist  ns 
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which  are  wholly  uDJuttifiable.  The  right 
boD*  Gentleman  found  fault  the  other 
eYeoing  with  the  bon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Liskeardy  becauie  be  said,  in  our 
new  social  etate*  a  new  eystem  bad  been 
poriued.  Why,  can  any  one  doubt  that 
we  have  arrired  at  a  new  aocial  itate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  manufacturing  districts? 
Look  at  the  appalling  distress  and  dis- 
content that  exist:  look  at  the  state  of 
our  working  population,  whether  agricul- 
tural or  manufacturing,  and  look  at  the 
increase  of  crime.  Our  population,  we 
know,  baa  increased  within  the  last  ten 
years  12  or  13  per  cent.  And  what  is  the 
increase  of  crime  ?  1 5  to  1 8  per  cent.  an. 
nually.  Read  the  charge  of  Justice  Ores- 
well,  at  the  last  summer  assizes  at  York. 
He  says,  that  in  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
ahire,  crime  has  increased  twofold  within 
the  last  seven  years.  Read  Sii  A.  Henni- 
ker'a  address  in  Suffolk.  Does  he  not  say 
the  labouring  population  is  in  a  state  of 
discontent,  and  that  it  behoves  the  country 
gentlemen  to  remove  their  grievances? 
Well,  then,  is  it  not  true  that  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  our  social  system,  that 
requires  the  vigilant  care  of  this  House  ? 
We  are  told  by  certain  political  econo- 
mists, on  our  side,  that  our  attempt  to 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour  is  absurd, 
and  that  the  grand  panacea  for  all  our 
evils  is  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  Now, 
I  believe,  if  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed 
to-morrow,  the  due  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour  would  be  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary. I  have  seen  with  much  regret  the 
course  taken  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  on  this  subject. 
1  am  sorry  they  have  not  shown  that  they, 
the  master  manufacturers,  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  If  they  had  done  so,  I  think 
they  would  have  been  in  a  better  position 
to  appeal  to  the  landed  interest,  and  call 
on  them  to  make  a  sacrifice  too  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  working  classes  cannot,  by  possi- 
bility, submit  to  further  sacrifices;  and 
that  sscrifices  must  be  made  by  those  who 
are  better  able  to  bear  them.  The  whole 
question  now  turns  on  this—is  the  House 
prepared,  when  a  new  Bill  is  introduced, 
to  stultify  itself,  and  to  become  a  laughing 
stock  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  ?  I,  for 
one,  do  not  intend  to  be  dragged  through 
the  mire  with  the  noble  Lord,  or  with  any 
right  bon.  or  bon.  Grentleman.  I  shall 
fael  it  my  duty  to  place  on  record  my  opi-  y 


nion.    I  have  beeo   requested  by  \b^ 
bodies  of  the  working  classes  to  stale  thn 
views ;  and  I  shall  cooclode  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  solemn  appeal  made  to  ts 
the  other  night,  to  atand  by  your  ioI»b 
and  recorded   verdict,  and  not  to  alkw 
yourselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  or   sacrifice  year  co&- 
sistency,  because  the  noble  Lord  (Loni 
Ashley)  may  find  it  inconvenient  to  oppoie 
the  rescinding  of  the  Order  of  the  Day. 
Neither  do  1  wish  to  oppose  that  MotioD ; 
but  I  take  this  course  on  the  express  un- 
derstanding that  the  views  of  the  msjontj 
of  this  House  shall  be  sanctioned  io  soj 
new  Bill  that  is  introduced. 

The  bon.  Member  concluded  by  moriof 
the  Amendment  above  announced. 

Lord  Ashley :  Not  having  bad  the  ad- 
vantage  of  hearing  the   first  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  bon.  Member  for  Bridport,  I 
must  be  content  to  rest  under  any  imputa- 
tions thrown  out  in  the  course  of  it;  but  be 
appears  to  have  confounded  my  views  (and 
to  this  I  do  not  object,  quite  the  reverse) 
with  those  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sunderland ;  so  that  much  of  what  be 
has  said  against  me  should  have  been  di- 
rected against  my  noble  Friend,  and  mud 
charged  upon  my  noble  Friend  I  have  to 
answer  for.    But  one  of  his  allegations  was 
distinct  enough,  and  that  was  that  I  ad- 
mitted that  a  ten  hours  Bill  would  cause  a 
reduction  of  wages.     Now,  what  I  did  say 
was,  "  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argumeDt, 
my  proponl  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of 
wages,  the  operatives  are  perfectly  readr 
to  meet  that  reduction/'  and  I  stated  to 
the  House  what  were  the  arrangements  by 
which  they  could  meet  the  reduction  in 
theu:  wages.    Let  me  now  explain  to  tbe 
House  in  a  very  few  words  the  grounds  d 
the  course  I  have  taken  with  reference  to 
the  present  Motion.     I  beein  by  doing  tbac 
which  it  appears  the  hon.  Member  for  Brid« 
port  had  not  done — I  took  the  adnce  of 
those  capable  of  giving  it.  When  the  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  made  his  statement  I  con- 
fess I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  so  was  tbe 
House.      The  House  required  a  certain 
time  to  deliberate  before  it  came  to  a  de- 
cision.   During  that  interval  I  consolta^ 
many  who  vot3  with  me,  not  quite  ooa* 
fined  to  this  side,  and  supposed  to  hare  a 
sympathy  with  the  Ooyemment,  but  a 
great  many  on  the  other  side,  who  gave 
me  that  advice  which  they  thought  best  for 
the  promotion  of  the  question  we  all  bad 
at  heart,  totally  irrespective  of  oonsMuences 
to  any  party.    Just  aee  what  wouU  tov< 
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been  the  result  if  I  had  taken  any  other 
course  than  that  I  chose.    It  is  quite  true 
tliat  by  the  vote  on  the  second  Clause  we 
liad  obtained  virtually  a  ten  hours  Bill,  but 
on  the  eighth  there  was  an  actual  decision 
tbat  the  House  would  have  no  such  thing. 
The  Bill  then  presented,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  a  mass  of  contradictions. 
It  was  quite  impossible  to  proceed,  and  the 
Government  suggested,  by  way  of  extri- 
cating themselves  from  the  difficulties  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  tbat  they 
should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  their  Bill 
oa  the  promise  (a  very  important  matter), 
that  another  should  be  substituted  for  it. 
My  own  impression  was,  that  I  should  yield 
to  that  suggestion ;  but  I  was  confirmed  in 
that  view  by  men  of  the  greatest  experience 
at  both  sides.    Now,  observe  the  effect  of 
xny  saying  '*  you  shall  not  withdraw  your 
Bill,  but  you  shall  try  the  effect  of  another 
debate  and  division."     In  the  first  place 
I  should  be  compelled  to  do  that  which, 
during  eleven  years,  I  have  ever  avoided — 
to  take  a  debate  and  a  division  on  mere 
technicalities  and  points  of  order.    I  inva- 
riably pursued  the  course — and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  prospered— of  never 
taking  a  debate  except  on  great  and  intel- 
ligible issues.     If  I  put  the  question  on  an 
issue  which  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory 
result,  in  anj  case  success  was  absolutely 
impossible,    l  will  venture  to  say,  instead 
of  having  a  majority  only  of  seven  against 
me,  as  I  had  on  the  ten  hours  Amendment, 
I  should  have  had  70  or  80,  or  100.   What 
position  would  the   question   have  then 
been  in  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  taken, 
if  not  by  the  country,  most  assuredly  by 
the  great  body  of  the  operatives  whom  I 
represented,  as  a  decided  expression  on  the 
part  of  this  House  of  hostility  to  the  great 
object  which  they  so  long  and  so  anxi- 
ously sought  f    That  was  the  reason  why 
I  took  the  step  I  did ;  but  when  I  was 
confirmed  in  that  view  by  men  of  the 
greatest  experience,  and^  as  I  said  before, 
by  men  not  having  any  sort  of  sympathy 
for  those  at  this  side,  I  felt  the  course  1 
determined  upon  to  be  by  fiear  the  best  with 
leference  to  this  very  question.    Do  not 
let  it  be  said — for  something  like  it  has 
been  insinuated — that  I  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  those  whom  I 
represented  with  the  continuance  in  office 
of  iby  political  friends.     I  am  not  in  the 
habit  spargere  voces  in  vulgum  atnbiguas; 
and,  as  I  said  before  I  say  a^dn,  the  course 
I  have  determined  on  I  shall  pursue,  irre- 
spective of  consequences  toany  Government 


that  exists^  or  that  can  possibly  be  formed. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  says,  I  compelled  him 
to  come  down,  and  then  I  cannot  tell  him 
what  course  I  mean  to  pursue.  Why, 
1  announced  on  Wednesday  how  I  should 
act,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore, 
cannot  complain  of  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise. But  not  only  he  says  have  I  taken 
him  by  surprise,  but  that  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  time  until  after  Easter  to  make  up 
my  mind.  I  said  no  such  thmg.  If  the 
new  Bill  were  now  before  us,  I  should 
give  a  positive  declaration  as  to  the  course 
I  meant  to  take ;  but  surely  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  state  that  until  I  see  the  new 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  I 
see  the  Bill  on  Monday  mominff,  I  shall, 
if  the  House  wish  it,  declare  what  course 
I  shall  pursue  immediately  after  the  recess. 
I  am  very  unwilling  to  discuss  comments 
on  my  own  conduct.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  result  of  Gentlemen  rising  to 
attack  me  in  all  directions ;  but  this  I  will 
say,  I  believe  I  have  maintained  my  tran- 
quillity up  to  this  time ;  and  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  tranquillity  was  not  ex- 
ternal, but  internal,  for  I  have  not  felt  in 
the  least  degree  angry  or  exasperated  in 
consequence  of  the  remarks  of  any  one 
opposed  to  me;  and  really  if  I  had,  I 
should  have  been  most  unreasonable  and 
ungrateful,  for  I  am  sure  of  this,  no  one 
ever  received  from  all  sides  of  the  House  so 
many  marks  of  constant  and  unmerited 
kindness  and  courtesy.  But  allow  me  to 
say  again,  whatever  may  be  the  insinuations 
against  me  for  having  used  the  phrase,  I 
s^emnly  adjure  you  to  stand  by  your  re- 
corded decision,  and  I  declare,  for  myself, 
no  earthly  consideration  shdl  turn  me 
from  the  course  I  have  endeavoured  to 
pursue ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
care  not  what  personal  consequences  may 
fall  on  my  own  head. 

Mr.  B.  Cochrane:  The  noble  Lord's 
absence  from  the  House  during  my  re- 
marks does  not  warrant  him  m  misre- 
presenting me.  I  did  not  charge  against 
the  noble  Lord  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing between  him  and  the  Government. 
I  said  f  thought  the  noble  Lord  perfectly 
sincere.  I  repeated  it  again  and  again, 
I  hope,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  will 
prove  that  frankness  which  characterises 
him,  and  of  which  he  boasted  to-night,  by 
withdrawing  an  expression  which  was  not 
warranted  by  anything  I  said.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  in ''insinuation.* 
If  I  thought  him  guilty  of  any  connivance 
with  Government  I  should  not  make  the 
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diaif»  wkbosft  good  gnm)id%  and  I  should 
ih«Q  make  it  openlj  and  above  board. 
Tlliat  I  did  M^  vaa,  I  believed  bim  to  be 
perfectly  aineere^  though  he  had«  ia  my 
ufanieni  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 

I^ofd  AMe^i  I  can  aaeuze  the  hon#  Gen- 
tleman I  haive  nohentationin  withdrawing 
any  expremion  of  which  he  eoraplains. 
So  far  aa  I  gathered  from  report,  I  was 
under  the  impramm  that  the  lu».  Gentle- 
man said  I  waa  unwilling  to  prem  my 
Amendment,  lest  I  should  disturb  the  Mi^ 
nisters  m  their  places.  As  he  disclaims 
having  said  that,  I  withdraw  everything 
that  oeuld  have  ^ven  him  the  least  QiSence. 

Visconnt  i/oisjcib :  As  I  expressed  a  veiy 
stronff  o|»nion  on  the  withdrawal  of  this 
BiUt  I  vnsb  to  sa^  a  few  words,  narticuhu-ly 
aa  my  noble  Fnand  (Losd  Aimley)  truly 
asidf  that  I  assented  to  the  course  which  be 
meant  to  take.  The  simple  reason  on 
which  I  agieod  to  the  proposal  of  my 
noble  Ffirad  was  ibis-«^Uiat  two  even*- 
ingiagD  he  informed  nae  he  had  ascertained 
what  was  the  feeling  of  his  supporters, 
and  he  found  if  ha  resisted  the  withdrawal 
of  this  Bill,  be  should  lose  so  brge  a  propor- 
tioa  of  his  supportersy  that  he  must  be  left 
in  a  small  minprity.  I  said  to  him»  if  that 
was  so,  I  was  quite  ready  to  waive  my 
opinion*  I  still  think,  that  for  those  who 
entertaiq  our  opinionsi  the  riflfht  and  judi- 
doua  eeurte  would  be  to  leaut  the  with* 
dmwal  of  the  Bill ;  but  if  those  who  oon* 
cur  in  our  viewi  oljeot  to  sech  a  oonzae^ 
then  it  is  quite  ckar  it  would  prejudice 
0ur  case  to  have  it  announced  that  it  was 
supported  hot  by  a  small  minority,  and 
that  I  am  persuaded  my  noUe  Friend  was 
bound,  as  is  every  man  having  charge  of 
a  great  subjectt  to  defer  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  opinions  of  his  suTO>rters.  Ifumier 
said  to  my  noUe  Friend^rom  whom  I 
never  for  a  moment  thought  of  taking  the 
iMd  on  tUa  sutgest^^-that  if  he  &und  that 
the  feelinff  was  amnst  a  division  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  I  would  not  be  the 
person  to  divide  the  mnks  of  those  in 
favour  <^  a  further  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  by  persevering  m  the  course 
wbicb^  according  to  my  judgment,  was  the 
best.  But  I  itiU  say«  that  under  the  .very 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which 
we  were  placed  by  the  course  taken  by  the 
Govemment«^Fa  course  anything  but  re* 
spectful  to  this  House  and  to  the  majority 
who  voted  on  a  fermer  evening*-it  would 
have  been  better  if  all  acted  together  to 
resist  the  withdrawal  of  this  Bill.  Because, 
what  is  it  we  are  now  called  on  to  do? 


Her  Mijesty*i  Government  haaedwU 
their  course  to  be  this — ths^  are  about  id 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  HeoK  to  &. 
chaige  the  Order  of  the  Day  fix  gsiag  iaio 
Committee  on  this  BiU^  ainl,  iwii^  ikae 
so,  they  mean  to  introduoe  a  new  Bl, 
which  will,  it  is  trae,  have  a  difiacnt  tide 
-—which  will becalled  a  Bill  for  Amrading 
the  Existing  Law  as  to  Factoiy  Lsboor, 
instead  of  a  Bill  to  Repeal  iJie  Exisdag 
Law,  and  to  Regulate  the  Lahour  of  Yousg 
persons  and  Women  in  Faefeories^  but  whidi, 
in  substance  and  effect,   will  be  piedsdj 
the  same.    Like  that  Bill,  it  will  for  ilie 
first  time  introduce  a    oyateos   of  talsfs 
in  the  empfeyment  of  bhildien;   it  wiD 
have  new  regulations  as  to  edueatioo ;  it 
will  impose  restrictions  on  the  labour  of 
grown-up  wcmien,  and  like  that  Bill,  sad 
unlike  the  determination  of  the  House,  it 
will  make  that  restriction  twelte  hours,  ssd 
not  eleven  or  tea.    I  preaunae  that  w  ia- 
troduced  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  oooiae^  be 
read  a  first  and  second  time.     In  die  Cosb 
mittee  my  noble  Friend  will  move  pm- 
dsely  the  same  Amendment  he  did  befim; 
therefore  the  efiect  of  the  course  of  tk 
Government  will  be,  that   without  ssj 
division,  and  with  the  tacit  oooaent  of  tk 
fttrties  to  the  Amendment*  our  former  deo- 
sion  will  be  reversed.    If  the  Govenunsat 
had  determined  to  do  this  on  thebriogiBg 
up  the  Report,  or  on  moving  the  leoosi- 
mittal  of  the  Bill,  we  diould  be  in  tk 
advantageous  position  cf  having  aliesd/ 
made  alterations  in  the  nieaBUxe»  in  aocoid- 
anee  with  our  views ;  but  instoid  of  thst, 
they  take  the  indirect  and  uousnal  couiie 
of  vurtually  defeating  the  decision  ef  tk 
miyority,  and  placmgus  after  all  oard^ 
bates  and  our  four  divisions,  exactly  wben 
we  began.    Now,  I  mustsay,  that  thisiss 
most  extraordinary  oourae.    IftheCroTeni- 
ment  wero  of  opbion  that  thejr  oould  induce 
the  House  to  reconsider  their  judgment^  tk 
proper  and  straightforward  propossl  vnM^ 
be  to  move  the  recommittal  of  the  Bill»  in 
order  to  ffo  back  to  the  first  Clause  sad  coS" 
sider  each  Clause  ab  inilio.    But  in  order 
to  gain  aome  temponuy  advantage,  to  fuv/ 
what  they  have  certainly  soecee&  in  ff^' 
ing,  the  advantage  of  throwing  the  ranb 
of  the  supporters  of  the  AmeiidoiSDt  iot« 
confusioni  and  inducing  them  to  mxteaiSt 
before  they  were  aware  of  it,  an  fldvso' 
tageous  position,  they  have  brought  tbinfi 
to  that  pass^  that  we  shall  fipd  ouiseWei » 
the  position  in  which  we  were  btfore  tbe 
discussions  and  divisions  h^an.    I  cBOsot 
help,    then,  expressing    my  rqptif  ^ 
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ilwoto  who  mipported   my  noble  Friend 

did   DOi  go  along  with  him  in  muting 

cha  diicfaarge  of  the  Order  of  the  Day. 

Suppote  that  the  Amendment  of  mj  noble 

Friend  be  cairiod,  on  coming  to  the  Clauie 

to     which    it   refers  in    the   new  Bill, 

abut  Meaauie  mnst  be  penevered  in  con. 

araiy  to  the  wiahei  of  the  Government,  or« 

with  a  majority  in  favour  of  our  viewi, 

we  must  acknowledge  ourselvei  defeated, 

aiftd  allow  the  Oovemment  to  pais   the 

Mtfaaute  in  any  shape  they  think  proper. 

Ab  to  the  inoonsiatency  of  the  two  Amend- 

menta  moved  in  the  present  Bill,  I  think 

that  of  no  consequence.  It  is  perfectly  true 

there  is  a  tedinical  inconsistency  between 

the  first  Claoie  and  that  amended  by  my 

noUe  Friend ;  hot  if  either  of  the  proposi- 

tamia  to  which  the  House  agreed  had  been 

aetUed  definitively,  the  difficulty  would 

have  vanished'    I  understand  the  meaning 

of  the  two  decisions  to  which  the  House 

canaot  to  be  this— that  they  desired  a  com- 

promise;     Having  rejected  the  proposal  of 

twelre  hours  and  that  of  ten,  it  was  dear 

the  majority  was  in  favour  of  an  eleven 

boon  Bill.    Now,  I  think  it  would  have 

been  far  better  if  Government  had  acceded 

to  that  view.    Surely  tbey  must  have  a 

low  opinion,  indeed,  of  the  energy  and  en* 

ternrise  cf  our  manufacturing  population* 

if  they  supposed  that  the  diminution  of  an 

hour  in  the  labour  of  women  and  young 

persons  rendered  the  continuance  of  our 

manufacturing  superiority  impossible.    I, 

for  one,  do  not  for  one  moment  enurtaio 

such  an  apprehension.     Practically,  the 

workmen  and  masters  would  then  have 

found  the  efiB»ct  of  the  reduction  of  time, 

and  we  should  have  seen  whether  there 

would  have  been  a  reduction  of  wages. 

•In  my  opinion  there  would.    A  less  reduo«> 

tioD,  I  doubt  not,  than  there  would  have 

been  according  to  the  view  stated  by  the 

Secretary  for  the  Home  Department;  but 

still  a  reduction  of  wages*     The  hon. 

Member  for  Bridport  made  a  remarkable 

wash^  going  over  all  the  old  clap  traps  of 

tb  opponents  of  the  Clause  of  which  he  is 

nominally  a  supporter,  and  said  be  could 

not  St  aU  undeivtand  how  any  one  couhl 

fote  for  the  Clause  with  the  belief  that  it 

would  eSeet  a  reduction  of  warn.    Now, 

I  tbiak  it  is  quite  possible,  on  the  grounds 

my  aoble  Friend  has  suted,  to  support  the 

Clsiise  in  that  belief.    No  doubt,  a  reduo- 

tion  of  wages  is,  in  itself,  an  evil;  but  this 

b  sqnettSm  of  two  evils;  wbieb  is  the 

laut-Hi  reduction  of  wages*  to  no  veiy 

iml  extent  as  I  believe,  or  a  systeia  of 


labour  which,  we  are  informed,  on  the  bast 
authority,  breaks  down  the  health  and 
strength  of  those  sulgected  to  it?  j^No, 
No.]]  I  can  only  say,  that  it  ia  the  opinion 
of  those  best  qualified  to  Judge.  Of  course* 
I  can  give  no  opinion  of  my  own ;  but  I  am 
adducing  that  of  the  Inspectors  of  Facto- 
ries, whose  judgment  Her  Majesty's  Minis* 
ters  have  followed  in  great  part  of  this 
Bill;  and  it  is  grounded  on  iaots  they 
quote  on  the  authority  of  medical  offioers. 
1  am  not  q;ieaking  of  men  i  but  for  women 
and  children  I  believe  that  twelve  hounT 
labour  in  a  day  is  too  much.  AU  I  widi 
to  do  at  present  is  simply  to  eiplain  the 
grounds  on  wfaich|  though  J  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion  I  expreswd  on  a  former 
evening,  that  the  right  course  for  the 
advocates  of  a  greater  reduction  of  the 
houis  of  kbour,  than  that  recommended 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  was,  to 
resist  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  wishing  to  do  as  much 
as  1  could  in  support  of  the  Clause^  to 
waive  my  own  individual  opinion,  and 
yield  to  the  judgment  of  my  noble  Friend 
and  those  with  whom  he  is  acting.  I  can 
only  say,  thai  having  made  this  selection, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  my  bon.  Friend  the  Mem^ 
her  for  Finsbury.  I  shall  await,  during 
the  peogress  of  the  Bill,  after  it  has  been 
brought  in,  a  further  omnrtunity  of  dis* 
ousring  the  principle  on  which  the  Amend* 
ment  of  mj  noble  Friend  is  founded. 

Sir  R,  IngUi  said,  the  only  fault  he 
could  find  with  the  speech  of  his  noUe 
Friend  the  Member  for  Darsetshire,  was 
one  of  omission*— that  he  had  not  atated 
with  sufficient  distinctneai«  although  doubt* 
less  it  bad  appeared  by  implication,  what 
line  he  meant  to  take  in  reniect  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  boo.  Member  for 
Finsbury.  But  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  and  to  know  that  bia  noble  Friend 
intended  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  that 
pn>poiition'*<'a  course  which  he,  individu* 
ally,  certainly  meant  to  follow*  Hewishsd 
he  could  have  followed  in  another  matter 
the  example  of  his  noble  friend ;  he  wished 
he  could  have  said,  as  his  noble  Friend  had 
said,  and  as  the  whole  House  admitted  he 
was  justified  in  saying,  that  he  bad  never 
introduoed  into  that  discussion  anything 
like  eratement  of  temiwr.  He  regretted 
that  he  eould  not  my  this,  bat  there  were 
eertaiidy  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these 
iulyeots  whicbi  though  not  ef  a  party  cha^ 
racter,  were,  nerertbeless,  excitmg;  tnai, 
indeed,  involved  feelings  i^  a  higher  kind ; 
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stQI  thiB  did  not  Justify  such  excttement 
when  it  led  to  any  breach  of  Christian 
charity.  He  knew  his  noble  friend  could 
■ay,  and  the  House  admitted  the  cor. 
rectoestt  of  the  appeal,  that  in  the  discus, 
sbn  of  subjects  or  this  high  moral  character 
he  had  never  permitted  himself  any  feeling 
or  expression  of  this  kind.  He  trusted  the 
example  set  l^  the  noble  Lord  would  be 
foUowed ;  and  in  the  negative  he  now 
desired  to  give  to  the  Motion  of  the  boo. 
Member  for  Flnsbury,  he  was  not  actuated 
by  any  principle  of  party  warfare.  He 
believed  he  only  expressed  the  feelings  of 
all  parties  when  he  declared  his  regret  that 
such  an  apple  of  discord  had  been  thrown 
in  among  them  by  the  hon.  Member.  It 
might  not  be  inconsistent  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Member,  but  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  understanding  which  his  noble 
Friend  expressed  two  or  three  evenings  ago, 
that  Government  should  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  Bill  of  which  they  had 
charge,  while  his  noble  Friend  should  re- 
serve to  himself  the  unfettered  right  of 
exercising  his  own  judgment  in  respect  to 
the  Bill  Uiat  was  to  be  brought  in.  When 
it  came  before  the  House  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  any  Gentleman  to  interpose  any 
Amendment  that  would  best  carry  out  the 
noble  principle  which  they  wished  to  see 
adoptea ;  but  his  noble  Friend  would  also 
be  prepared  to  bring  forward  his  views  in 
that  substantive  form  which  the  rules  of 
the  House  might  render  most  available  for 
his  success.  He  believed  his  noble  Friend 
could  not  have  dealt  with  the  Bill  if  it  had 
been  left  in  his  hands  by  Government ;  he 
would  have  been  defeated  on  every  stage, 
by  delay,  if  by  nothing  else  \  and,  there- 
fore, his  noble  Friend  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted.  One  word  as  to  an  hon.  Member 
who  was  not  present;  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport  did  not  insinuate  anything 
against  his  noble  Friend,  but  he  did  state 
this—that,  admitting  the  sincerity  of  Her 
Majesty's  ministers,  they  had  acted  on  their 
views  with  consistency ;  and  that  while  no 
one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  noble 
Friend  (and  he  was  sure  no  one  who  had 
observed  his  noble  Friend,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  House,  could  doubt  it),  he,  at 
least,  had,  not  carried  out  his  principles 
with  such  sternness  as  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. This,  to  his  apprehension,  was 
the  effect  of  that  statement.  He  sud  this 
because  hisnoble  Friend  was  not  in  the  House 
at  the  time,  and  might  have  received  an 
erroneous  impression. 


Mr.  Acland  rose  with  fedings  tt  pm 
embarrassment  to  endeavour  to  espresitbe 
view  he  took  on  this  question*    He  «■ 
one  of  those  who,    le^ng  a  vciy  grot 
responsibility  which  attached,  not  laisdj 
to  those  in  office,  but  to  ev&ry  inditidinl 
Member  of  Parliament,  had  made  up  bis 
mind  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  lisd 
voted  with  his  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire.     He   did  ao,  not  from  t 
feeling  that  a  question  like  this  was  to  be 
dealt  with  by  looking   ezdosively  to  bo- 
mane  or  commercial  considerations,  for  be 
believed  that  the  question  was  essentiillr 
composed  of  considerations  of  both  kinds; 
but  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  suppcned  to 
sav  anything  at  all  ofienaive  if  he  did  »j 
what  was  the  fact,  that  he  was  much  in- 
clined to  vote  as  he  had  done  by  some  of 
the  speeches  which  fell   from  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  agsinst  tbe 
noble  Lord.     He  did  think  that,  in  tbe 
earlier  speeches  delivered  on  this  question, 
there  was  a  too  rigid  and  exclusive  appli« 
cation  of  abstract  principles  of  poiitaal 
economy.  He  did  not  mean,  in  that  Hooie, 
to  use  any  common-place  taunts  agtiost 
political  economy;   but  there  were  two 
ways  of  dealinff  with  the  question,  snd  it 
appeared  to  him  that  abstract  priadpla 
were  too  strongly  urged,  and  that  the  (W- 
tical  effect  of  those  arguments  was  to  go 
against  a  Factory  Bill  altogether.     It  wis 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling  that  be 
hsd  given  his  vote  for  a  ten  hours  Chme, 
He  had   been  greatly  disappointed,  (tbe 
judgment  of  the  House  having  been  ex- 
pressed for  a  compromise,  by  a  decision  for 
something   less  than  twelve  hours,  sod 
yet,  by  the  refusal  to  take  the  wboie  le- 
sponsibility  of  the  ten  hours  system,)  tbat 
some  middle  point  in  this  question  had  do^ 
been  found.     When  he  read  the  contemp- 
tuous statements  directed  against  those  Mein« 
hers  who  had  voted  against  twelve  hocus  ra 
one  division,  and  against  ten  in  the  other, 
he  confessed  he  co\M  not  see  what  omniDcn 
sense  there  was  in  such  arguments.    Afier 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Meoiher  fot 
Leeds,  as  well  as  of  Members  on  the  otiier 
side  of  the  Hou.se,  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  with  miUowners  to  work  onlj  ^^ 
eleven  hours,  and  that  this  was  xesUy  tbe 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted,  it  wai 
surely  open  to  them  to  embrace  thst  prv* 
tical  amendment,  by  which  they  wouU 
have  obtained  an  eleven  hours  Bill   He 
had  endeavoured  to  form  an  honeit  ^ 
sincere  opinion  on  this  question;  theno^ 
Lord,  arguing  in  a  different  sense,  hidi  Af 
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better  than  he  could^  also  expreued  his 
feelings  as  to  the  situation  in  wbich  the 
Hooae  was  placed.    He  could  only  saj,  if 
the  House  was  prepared  to  see  some  one 
in  the  Home-offioe  who  would  execute  as 
well  as  carry  a  ten  hours  Bill,  it  might  he 
well  to  stand  out  for  that  Bill ;  those  who 
thought  so,  mrould  act  on  their  conviction, 
and  take  a  course  which  might  he  attended 
with  that  effect ;  but  he  confessed  he  was 
not  prepared  for  this,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who   thought  it  would  be  on  the 
whole  best  to  take  that  course.    But  those 
who  were  not  prepared  to  take  that  course 
were  not  acting  wisely  or  for  the  honour  of 
the  House    in  determining  to  adhere  to 
the   ten  hours  clause,  without  intending 
to  cany    it,   like  those  who  stepped  up 
to    the    breach,   and   then    shrunk  from 
mounting    the    walls.      He    thought    it 
better    to    pause    in    time.     Independent 
Members  on  both  sides  had  come  forward 
and  taken  a  very  peat  responsibility,  they 
had  expressed  an  independent  and  honest 
opinion  ;  having  done  so,  if  they  meant 
only  to  protest,  they  had  done  enough—if 
they  wished  for  a  change  of  Government, 
let   them   carry  out  their  opinions.     He 
meant  to  protest  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  protection  for  labour^  and  that  principle 
he  hoped  to  see  carried  out  eventually.   He 
did  not  mean,  however,  to  insist  on  a  ten 
hours  Bill  during  the  present  Session ;  it 
appeared  to  him  impossible ;  or,  if  possible, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  he 
worth  so  high  a  price.  [^Cheers.']     Well, 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  cheer;  he  knew 
such  remarks  on  a  change  of  Government 
were  always  hughed  at.    He  must  allude 
once  more  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lancashire  (Lord  Stanley) ; 
he  was  of  opinion  that  those  who  voted  as 
he  did  on  the  two  first  divisions  ought  to 
be  most  thankful  to  the  noble  Lord  for 
placiog  the  position  of  the  question   so 
deeurly  before  them.    It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  principle ;  the  principle  of  protection 
to  labourers  was  admitted ;  but  the  question 
was,  whether  they  were  prepared  at  all  risks 
to  carry  a  ten  hours'  clause  at  present,  or 
to  accept  as  much  protection  as  they  could 
carry  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of 
her  Majesty's  Government,  and  of  a  very 
large  proportion,  nay  a  very  great  majority, 
of  the  manufacturers   interested  in    the 
question.     He  would  rather  accept  this 
alternative.     He  preferred  such  a  change 
as  would  be  agreeable  to  the  great  body  of 
the  manufacturers :  he  thought  it  desirable, 
too,   that  those  who  carried  a  ten  hours 
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Bill  should  also  be  those  who  were  to  work' 
it.  It  appeared  to  him  impossible  that  a 
ten  hours'  clause  should  be  carried  against 
the  Government,  and  that  they  should  be 
obliged  afterwards  to  execute  it.  He  hoped 
he  had  not  now  put  himself  forward  ^in  a 
position  which  some  might  think  unseemly. 
With  respect  to  the  course  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  did  not  yet  know  what  the  Bill 
about  to  be  brought  in  was  to  be.  He  would 
only  say,  that  the  confidence  he  placed  in 
the  Government,  on  most  occasions,  would 
be  much  impaired  if  they  were  now  to  turn 
round  and  say  they  were  prepared  at  once 
to  carry  a  ten  hours  BilL  He  retained  the 
right  of  taking  a  perfectly  free  course  as  to 
the  details  of  the  clauses.  The  noble  Lord's 
proposal  would  not  give  a  ten  hours  clause 
in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half.  During 
that  time  he  trusted  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  labour  would  be  cleared  from 
some  of  the  asperities  and  difficulties  by 
which  it  was  surrounded ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  some  leason  to  moderate 
somewhat  the  harsh  principles  they  had 
applied  to  this  question,  and  to  yield  to  the 
increasing  public  opinion  in  favour  of  that 
mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  factory 
system  advocated  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  J,  Russell:  It  appears  to  me,  Sir, 
that  the  speech  just  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  has  somewhat  changed  the  po- 
sition of  this  question  as  it  aflfects  the 
House.  But,  before  I  allude  to  anything 
which  that  hon.  Gentleman  said,  I  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  difficulties  of 
the  position  in  which  the  noble  Lord  who 
was  the  mover  of  the  question,  and  the 
House,  are  placed.  I  cannot  but  think, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  come  to  any  other 
conclusion,  that  the  Motion  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  makes,  coupled 
with  the  intimation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  he  proposes  to  introduce,  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  blow  to  the  authority  of  this  House* 
That  course,  no  doubt,  is  the  most  con- 
venient which  the  Government  could  adopt 
for  itself;  but  with  respect  to  this  House, 
I  fear  its  authority  must  suffer  by  their 
proceedings  in  ibis  matter.  What  is  the 
state  in  which  it  now  stands?  There  have 
been  no  less  than  four  divisions  on  this 
subject.  1  certainly  had  understood,  from 
the  statement  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire,  that  he  had 
come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  question  with  respect  to 
ten  hours  or  twelve  hours  should  be  taken, 
not  on  the  eighth,  but  on  the  second  Clauso 
3G 
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of  tbe  Bill,  and  that  upon  the  Amendmeot 
he  was  then  to  propose,  the  qaettion  be- 
tween those  two  different  periods  of  labour 
wds  to  be  decided.  Ttte  House  decided 
on  (WO  separate  dit isions  after  two  nights' 
debate,  separated  by  tbe  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  in  a  fall  House,  with  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  every  person  to  attend  who  chose 
to  be  present  at  the  discussion,  in  favour 
of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  declared  that  he 
would  take — not  accepting  the  decision 
come  to  by  the  House  on  the  second 
Clause — a  discussion  and  division  upon 
the  eighth  Clause.  On  a  subsequent  night 
there  were  two  divisions  on  the  eighth 
Clause;  in  the  first  of  these  the  House 
again  put  its  negative  on  the  period  of 
twelve  nours ;  in  the  second,  on  the  period 
of  ten.  Therefore,  the  result  of  the  deli, 
berations  of  the  House  was,  that  there  had 
been  three  divisions  against  the  period  of 
twelve  hours,  and  one  against  that  of  ten 
hours.  If  the  Bill  had  gone  on,  either  in  the 
hands  of  Government  or  in  those  of  the 
noble  Lord,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  House  to  come  to  some  decision, 
either  avowedly  reversing  its  former  deci- 
sions in  favour  often  hours,  or  adopting  the 
middle  course  of  eleven  hours.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  proposes  that  the  House 
should  now,  by  withdrawing  the  Bill,  con- 
sen  t  to  frustrate  altogether  the  three  separate 
divisions  by  which  the  House  decided  that 
they  would  not  consent  to  the  time  of 
twelve  hours,  and  that  the  House  should 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which 
should  contain,  as  part  of  its  provisions, 
twelve  hours  labour  for  those  persons  who, 
by  the  decision  on  the  second  Clause,  were 
to  be  restricted  to  ten.  Sir,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  that  can  be  done,  and  done  in 
this  way,  without  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  the  House,  shaking  the  opinion 
of  the  country  generally  as  to  its  consist- 
ency. Why,  then,  was  that  course  not 
pursued  by  the  noble  Lord  ?  I  think  on 
grounds  very  su6Bcient,  which ,  while  they 
leave  the  mischief  of  injuring  the  autho> 
rity  of  the  House,  must  yet  be  paramount 
to  him,  as  refers  to  the  question  itself,  with 
respect  to  which,  for  so  many  years,  he  has 
shown  so  much  perseverance.  I  cannot  but 
think,  with  my  noble  Friend  near  me,  and 
others,  that  if  it  had  been  made  a  question 
in  this  House  whether  Government  should 
be  permitted  to  withdraw  the  Bill  they  had 
themselves  brought  forward,  there  would 
then  have  been  an  opportunity  for  repre« 


lentiog  to  their  supporters,  whetki  liiai. 
ly  to  the  noble  Lord  or  not,  that,  in  refsi. 
ing  to  allow  the  Bill  brought  in  hj  Go- 
vernment  to  be  withdrawn,  they  aire 
not  behaving  with  that  doe  regard, respect, 
and  reverence  which  the  Bxecotive  Gems- 
ment  has  a  right  to  expect.  The  qoeitios 
then  would  have  been  changed,  and  that 
mischief  which  my  noble  Friend  has  slvt^ 
wished  to  avoid  would  have  beentacnrred. 
Instead  of  arguing  simply  on  the  qaeitioQ 
to  twelve  hours  or  ten 'hoars  labour,  it 
would  have  been  confounded  with  tbe  d^ 
gree  of  con6dence  and  support  which  the 
House  wishes  to  give  to  tbe  Goverameot 
of  the  day ;  and  my  noble  Friend  vobM 
have  had  a  defeat  on  the  legislative  qoei- 
tion  while,  in  fact,  the  question  was  rather 
one  as  to  the  grounds  and  the  degree  of 
support  to  be  given  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown — there  being  also    many  of  nj 
Friends  near  me  who  take  the  same  vievs 
as  the  Government  on  this  aobject  There* 
fore,  I  entirely  concur  with  my  noble  Frteixf 
that  there  would  have  been  a  oonsidenhk 
majority  against  him  on  this  question,  sod 
he  would  have  prejudiced  the  cause  of  dioie 
whom  he  defends;  and  I  differ  entirelj 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  si  to 
the  charge  which  the  hon.  Member  brooght 
against  my  noble  Friend,  of  deserting 
those  whose  cauae  he  has  undertaken.  I 
think,  as  respects  that,  aay  noble  Frisad 
haa  taken  the  wisest  and  most  judiciosi 
course.    At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  st- 
tempt  to  influence  tbe  noble  Lord's  d^ 
cisaon ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  the  opposite 
determination,  that  it  was  wise  to  oppose 
tbe  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  I  certaioly 
should  have  appeared  here  to  have  gifts 
my  vote  with  him  against  that  withdratnl 
I  come  now  to  a  very  different  qoestios, 
which  is,  the  mode  in  which  oy  oobk 
Friend,  suffering  under  the  dtsadvsotsgei 
he  has  to  encounter,  is  to  treat  tbe  Bill 
which  it  is  proposed  to  bring  in.  Tbe  go- 
vernment, as  I  have  already  said,  gettios 
rid  of  the  whole  of  the  decisions  of  the 
House  by  a  course  which,  thoagbcos- 
venient  to  them,  is  the  leut  fair  tbejconU 
have  chosen,  it  remains   for  the  so&fe 
Lord  to  consider  what  course  he  is  to  take, 
so  as  to  bring  this  question  as  wsj^l 
clearly,  and  fairly  as   pouible  to  issi^^ 
on  the  point  on  which  he  wtshei  it  to  be 
tried;  and  he  will  do  it,  I  have  aodoobt, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  properij* 
question  of  legislation  which  it  is  oo0f^ 
tent  for  this  House  peculiarly  to  i^ 
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<m  lit  own  merit!.    Because,  let  us  recol- 
lect, «ftcr  the  doctrines  we  beve  heard  from 
tbe  rigbi  bop«  Gentleman  when  in  opposi- 
tion*^octriQea  which  it  now  appears  in 
ofiBca  they  are  following  out  coniistently 
— Aota  of  Parliament  are  passsd  by  the 
Qoeeo't  Majesty,  not  with  the  a^Jvice  and 
consent  of  Hei  Majesty's  confidential  ad- 
viseraof  HerHajeaty'sCabinet  Council,  but 
with  tbe  advice  and  conaeotof  herLordsand 
CommopsioParliamentatflembled— ^sothat 
what  we  have  to  consider  with  respect  to 
any  Bills  brought  forward,  which  are  here- 
after tp  be  enacted  into  laws,  is  whether  we 
can  take  on  ourselves  the  responsibility  of 
paaaing  the  law  with  these  provisions — 
Ipokiog  at  it  as  it  may,  in  its  consequences, 
affect  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  of  this 
couQtry.    I  do  not  think  tha(  any  gontie- 
man  baa  a  right  to  escape  from  that  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  to  him  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament^  by  saving  "  I  think  it  very 
cruel,  and  a  great  hardship^  that  young 
persona  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age 
should  be  kept   for  twelve  hours  in   a 
factory  i   but  it  ia  a  question  between 
their  aubmittiog  to  that  labour,  or  bring- 
ing  about  a   change  of  Government." 
Neither  do  I  think  that  Government  have 
a  right  to  make  it  a  question  on  which 
iheir  influence  as  a  Government  ia  to  be 
exertsd  to  tbe  utmost,  nor  that  any  one 
baa  a  right  to  escape  from  his  responsi- 
bility by  saying,  ^'  1  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
merits  of  the  question ;  I  will  not  look  into 
Ibem ;  but  I  have  great  confidence  and 
(rust  in  tbe  Executive,  and  as  they  have 
declared  they  will  not  submit  to   this 
change,  I  will  not  vote  for  it/'    I  must 
declare  thja,  becauae  I  see  that  this  qqes* 
tion  ia  undergoing  a  great  change,  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  ia  plaped  before  us. 
I  certainly  had  understood  at  first  that 
Gov«rnment»  having  done  what  was  pro- 
perly their  duty  in  this  matter,  by  coum- 
dering  the  subject  with  the  best  attention 
they  eoeld  give  it,  and  its  bearings  on  tbe 
intarests  of  those  who  were  to  be  affected 
by  it,  bad  placed  it  belbre  tbe  House  of 
GofPnions  m  a  legislative  body,  to  affirm 
or  deny  the  proppeitions  cootfiined  in  that 
wbii;h  was  hereafter  to  be  an  Act  of  the 
UgiBlature.    But  it  appears,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  laat,  that  we  are  hereafter  to  have 
an  entirely  different  question  to  consider, 
an4  that  Government  are  disposed  to  say, 
<*  We  think  it  will  he  so  detrimental  to 
9^t  views»  so  injurioua  to  oar  intereata,  if 


the  opinion  of  the  House  ia  against  ours, 
that  all  our  influence  is  to  be  exerted  in 
tbe  question ;  and  therefore  we  call  on  our 
supporters,  and  not  as  they  are  convinced 
by  the  merits  of  the  question  itself,  nor  as 
they  are  prompted  by  the  statements  we 
shall  make  to  them,  but  as  they  wish  the 
Government  to  be  maintained,  and  no 
change  to  take  place — to  vote  for  twelve 
hours."  I  fear  that  such  an  opinion,  and 
it  is  one  which  seems  to  prevail  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  will  produce  a  change, 
and  a  very  detrimental  change,  even  in 
the  constitution  of  tbe  country.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  for  the  advantage 
of  (be  country,  if  a  Government  is  to 
consider  itself  bound  to  carry  every  Mea- 
sure in  this  House  exactly  in  the  shape 
they  propose  it.  I  have  heard  that 
doctrine  stated,  especially  I  believe,  by 
tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  when 
they  were  sitting  on  these  (the  Opposition) 
Benches.  Perhaps  then  tliey  were  dis- 
posed to  require  more  than  could  properly 
be  assented  to ;  I  would  much  rather  see 
them  change  their  views  on  this  subject* 
and  disposed  to  take  counsel  of  the  House. 
If  this  House  were  to  qome  to  any  vote 
which  really  shows  any  want  of  confidence 
in  them  as  an  Executive,  they  might  then 
consider  it  as  a  proof  that  the  House  could 
no  longer  put  trust  in  them.  But  with 
respect  to  these  large  questions  of  legisla- 
tion, affecting  the  whole  bodyof  the  people, 
of  whose  feelings  many  Members  from  the 
places  they  represent  must  be  cognizant, 
I  do  hope  that  this  House  is  to  retain  some 
of  its  legislative  authority,  and  that  the 
Members  are  not  merely  to  vote  as  pup- 
pets, according  to  their  party  purposes  or 
opinions. 

Sir  R,  Peel:  I  quite  admit  the  just 
distinction  which  the  noble  Lord  has  drawn 
between  the  functions  and  responsibility  of 
an  individual  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  those  of  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Government.  Tbe  noble  Lord 
has  justly  said  the  Members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive are  responsible  to  the  Sovereign  for 
tbe  advice  they  give;  that  they  stand  in  a 
different  relation  to  tbe  Sovereign  from 
that  in  which  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  stand ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  Members  of  this  House,  acting  in  their 
capacity  as  legislators,  well  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  every  question,  and  to  consider 
whether  or  not  they  are  ready  to  become 
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retponiibte  for  the  particular  consequenceB 
of  their  legislation.     With  respect  to  the 
last,  the  noble  Lord  will  admit  that  the 
Members  of  the  Executive  Government, 
although  thej  stand  in  a  certain  relation 
towards  the  Sovereign,  have  the  same  pri- 
vileges as  other  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  are  bound  by  the  same  obligations ; 
and  that  it  is  necessary  that  they,  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  should  consider  whe- 
ther they  will  become  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  any  acts  of  legislation. 
If  they  doubt  the  policy  of  them,    it  is 
their  duty  and  their  privilege  to  consider 
those  acts  as  Members,  and  give  their  ad- 
vice to  Parliament  as  to  how  they  may 
afiect  the  public  interests.     The    noble 
Lord  says,  and  says  truly,  that  with  respect 
to  many  great  measures  the  sense  of  the 
Legislature  ought  to  prevail;  that  if  nogreat 
principle  be  involved,  and  very  dangerous 
consequences  are  not  expected  to  result, 
then  Government  ought  not  to  declare  to 
Parliament  that  they  stake  their  existence 
as  a  Government  on  any  particular  mea- 
sure, but  are  bound,  on  certain  occasions, 
to  pay  proper  deference  to  the  expressed 
opinions  of  their  supporters.     The  noble 
Lord,  however,  is  not  always  willing  to 
act    on   these  principles,  because    when 
we   have  had  to  make   concessions    to 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  majority,  on 
matters  not   involving  principle,  or  any 
very  important  consequence,  the  noble 
Lord,    and    some    of  his    friends,    have 
taunted  us  with  yielding  our  own  opinions, 
and  adopting  those  of  a  majority,    i  take, 
for  instance,  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  Bill. 
[Lord  /.  Russell ;  The  majority   was  on 
the  other    side.]      I    beg    pardon,    the 
opmion  of   the  House  on   that  Bill  was 
very  decisively  expressed  ;  and  we  were 
told,  there  would   be  no  hope  whatever 
of  proceeding  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Bill.     I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  Lord, 
it  is  not  on    every  occasion    that  this 
menace  is  to  be  held  out,  and  1  am  not 
aware,  that  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions on    this    measure,    any   unseemly 
menace  was   held    out   by  Government. 
We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  deli- 
berate, not  to  act  hastily ;  we  have  felt 
that  measures  of  great  importance  should 
not  be  carried  by  very  small  majorities, 
when  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded, 
by   delay,  to  consider  the  consequences. 
We  thought  the  constitutional  practice  of 
this  House  was,  to  permit  opportunities  of 


sures.  The  noble  Lord  it  prepared  to  at, 
that  one  decision  or  two,  carried  bj  1 
small  majority,  ought   to  be  coodotife. 
If  that  be  so,  let  us  at  once  redoee  tlie 
number  of  stages  throagh  which  a  M 
must  necessarily  pass,  which  number  b» 
been    expressly  provided    in  order  that 
when  opinions  appear    mach  divided,  or 
nearly    balanced,    opportunity    may  be 
eriven    for    re-consideriog    the   decisioo. 
There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  ooa* 
stitutional  usage,  or  ParliameoUry  pro- 
priety,  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  Hook 
again  on   the  very  same  question  whicfa 
has  been  involved  before.     Why  have  ve 
taken  this  course  ?    On    the   first  oigbt, 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  as  weO 
as  on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  came  to 
different  conclusions   from  our  own,  ei- 
pressly  stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  doubt.     If   I   recollect   right,  tie 
noble  Lord,  the  Member  for  Sunderiaod, 
stated,   that  he   had  great  difficalty  io 
making  up  his  mind  :  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for   London,  himself  admitted, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty.   We  found  that,  with  respect  to 
this  Measure,  those  responsible  for  its  exe- 
cution, and  for  the  commercial  'loterestsi^ 
this  country,  had  always  contended  agaiost 
a  further  limitation  of  labour  than  twelre 
hours.     When  the  Bill  was  introduced  by 
our  predecessors,  that  was  the  priociple 
laid  down.    1  say  not  a  word  agacDst  the 
noble  Lord  for  the  change  of  hb  opioioin; 
such  changes,  when  produced  by  suhte- 
quent  consideration,  a  public  man  is  001 
only  entitled  to,  but  called  upon  to  avov. 
I  concede,  at  once,  that  this  change  of 
opinion  was  the  consequence  of  mtvut 
deliberation,  and  new  light  throwo  upw 
the  subject.     But  the  noble  Lord  will 
admit  to  me,  that  if  1  found  his  Govero- 
ment,  when    responsible  for  the  conte- 
quences,  insisting  upon  the  course  we  are 
inclined  to  take,  though  it  entitles  toe  to 
throw  no  reflection  upon  him,  it  at  ieait 
offers  an  element  in  the  decisioo  of  the 
Government,  whether  they  shall  give  more 
time  to  consider.    And   do  I  not  know 
how  much  pain  the  right  hon.  Geotleoao 
opposite,  the  late  President  of  the  Boiitl 
of  Trade,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleioaff/ 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqoer, 
men  holding  situations  which  gave  tbea 
peculiar  authority  to  speak  upon  tbii  f^^ 
ject,  must  have  felt  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  the  noble  Lo/^fP* 
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to  the  opinions  they  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed— dissenting,  as  I  do  now,  reluct- 
antly and  with  pain,  from  those  with  whom 
1  ha?e  generally  acted.    And  is  not  that 
again  a  justification  of  the  present  Go- 
Ternment   for   entreating    the   House  to 
panse^  and  calmly  and  deliberately  to  con- 
sider   the    consequence  of   the    present 
course  ?     It    is    said,    why  do  you  not 
adroit  a  compromise?    It  is  true  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  I  think  a  com- 
promise may  be  the  natural  solution  of  a 
diflBcolty.     In  ordinary  cases,  a  Govern- 
ment would  be  justified  in  resorting  to  a 
compromise.     But  the  policy  of  admitting 
a  compromise  must  always  depend  upon 
circumstances,  and  upon  the  nature  of 
the  question.     Having  deliberately  con- 
sidered  this   subject  for  two  years,  we 
approached  it  with  the  strongest  convic- 
tion upon  our  minds,  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable  to  propose,  or  to  accede  to,  a 
further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
excepting  only  in    one  case  which   we 
thought  grew  naturally  out  of  past  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject.     We  found  upon 
the  Statu  te  Book  an  Act  which  imposed 
upon  the  labour  of  young  persons  a  re- 
striction   to  twelve  hours — we  found  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  to  be  this--that 
no   person  between  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  eighteen,  should  be  allowed  to  work 
more  than  twelve  hours.   The  consequence 
is,  that  adult  women  perform  the  work  of 
young  persons ;  the  result  of  that  step  in 
Legislation  is,  that  you  encourage  the 
employment  of  women  above  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Now,  it  might  not  be  wise  to  inter- 
fere if  there  had  not  been  legislation  before; 
but  as  you  have  restricted  the  time  of  the 
labour  of  young  persons  to  twelve  hours, 
you  injuriously  affect  the  position  of  adult 
females,  by  giving  an  encouragement  to 
the   employment  of  them.    Now,  all  we 
said  was  this :  we  will  place  adult  females 
upon  precisely  the    same  footing   upon 
which  the  Legislature  has  placed  young 
persons.    If  we  are  wrong,  the  remedy 
appears  to  be,  to  omit  the  Clause  in  the 
Bill  relating  to  this  point.    But  the  lesson 
to  be  taught  by  this  is,  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther interference.    The  consequence  which 
interference  entails,  is  the  necessity  for 
further  interference,  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  past  legislation.    The  lesson^  then, 
we  ought  to  learn  from  interference  is,  ra- 
ther to  iivoid  than  to  sanction  it.    But  it 
i$  by  no  meani  a  legitimate  argameot 


to  say,    ''  You    are  yourselves  interfer- 
ing with  labour,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
admit  of  your  new  enactment,  but  require 
you  to  carry  out  your  principle  here.'*     If 
you  object  to  our  Act,  on  the  ground  of 
it  being  a  new  interference,  correct  it  by 
omitting  the  Clause ;  but  it  is  no  logical 
consequence  to  contend  that  interference 
ought  therefore  to  be  carried  further.  Still 
it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Go« 
vernment  to  propose  a  compromise.    If  we 
had  proposed  eleven  hours,  we  should,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  had  a  majority ;  but 
unless  we  were  convinced  that  that  com- 
promise was  a  wise  one — unless  we  were 
convinced   that  that  compromise  was  a 
practical  and  permanent  adjustment  of  the 
question — I  must  contend  that  it  was  our 
duty,   as   responsible    Ministers    of    the 
Crown,  not  to  consent  to  relieve  ourselves 
from  present  difficulties  at  the  expense  of 
causing  'permanent  evils.    Of  this  I  am 
sure.     No  man  can  more  deeply  regret 
when  circumstances  place  me  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  Friends 
who  give  such  constant  and  regular  sup- 
port to  the  Government ;   but  there  are 
occasions,  as  I  before  remarked,  when  if  a 
Government  does  discharge  the  duty  of 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown,  they 
must  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  their  friends,  and  by 
apparent  hostility  give  effect  to  their  con- 
scientious intentions.    The  way  to  secure 
lasting  confidence  and  respect  is  to  act 
upon  principle.     Three  months  hence  the 
country  and  my  hon.  Friends  themselves 
will  hold  us  in  higher  confidence  and  esti- 
mation for  being  determined,  so  far  as  we 
can,  to  act  upon  our  principles  and  not  to 
yield  to  those  of  others.     But  why  do  we 
refuse  the  compromise  of  eleven  hours? 
Firsty  let  me  say,  that  I  will  not  enter  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question  of  eleven  hours 
now.     Subsequent  deliberation  and  com- 
munications addressed  to  me  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  prove  to  me  that  the 
country  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  when 
we  come  to  the  discussion  of  the  question 
itself,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  show  that  a 
further  limitation  of  the  time  of  labour 
than  a  limitation  to  twelve  hours  would  be 
productive  of  most  injurious  consequences 
to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this 
country ;  but,  above  all,  it  would  be  pro« 
ductive  of  most  signal  injury  to  the  la- 
bourers of  this  country.     I  will  not,  as  I 
have  said,  now  prejudge  the  question,  but 
I  do  believe  it  will  be  possible  to  clearly 
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demoDitrate  this  posUion  tt  the  proper 
time.  At  regards  this  question  being  one 
or  principle  or  one  of  degree,  the  question  is 
this — whether  you  will  impose  a  further 
liroitatioD  practically  to  the  hours  of 
labour  ?  It  is  not,  in  one  sense,  a  question 
of  principle.  We  are  imposing  no  maxi* 
mum  or  minimum  of  labour ;  we  impose  a 
maximum,  but  we  leave  it  open  to  the 
parties  concerned,  by  agreement  among 
themselves,  to  work  for  a  period  as  much 
less  as  they  may  think  proper.  It  has  been 
aaid,  that  in  oiany  great  towns  the  opera- 
tives do  practically  work  for  only  eleven 
hours  a-day.  When  you  say  that,  can 
you  better  show  the  merit,  practically, 
of  the  principle  we  are  adhering  to  than 
by  showing  that  by  voluntary  agreement 
parties  are  actually  working  for  a  less  lime, 
although  we  propose  to  protect  them  from 
the  imposition  of  a  greater.  But  I  will 
revert  to  the  question— what  was  the  ob- 
jection to  accepting  eleven  hours  as  a 
compromise  ?  If  a  compromise  was  to  be 
made,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
to  the  Government  and  more  congenial  to 
their  feelings,  to  have  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  my  noble  Friend  upon  this  point, 
than  any  man  in  this  House.  To  say  no- 
thing of  personal  feelings  of  respect,  my 
noble  Friend  has  a  right  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  leader  in  this  cause.  My  noble  Friend 
knows  very  well  that  the  disagreement 
between  us  is  one  of  opinion,  and  that  it 
was  solely  on  account  of  his  conscientious 
adherence  to  his  own,  that  he  is  not  now  a 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
That  fact  only  shows  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  maturely  considered  this  ques- 
tion  two  years  ago^  and  nothing  but  the 
strongest  conviction  of  its  propriety  and 
justice  could  induce  them  to  forego  the 
assistance  of  my  noble  Friend.  Therefore, 
if  a  compromise  was  to  have  been  made,  I 
would  rather  have  taken  the  proposal  of 
my  noble  Friend  for  ten  hours,  because  I 
know  that  eleven  hours  never  could  have 
been  satisfactory  to  my  noble  Friend  and 
those  who  think  with  him  on  this  subject ; 
not,  indeed,  because  they  have  pledged 
themselves  to  ten  hours,  but  because  the 
argument  went  to  show  this,  that  if  you 
adopted  ten  hours  instead  of  twelve, 
there  would  be  a  possibility  of  making 
those  domestic  arrangements  which  have 
been  dwelt  upon  in  regard  to  the  comfort 
of  the  home  of  the  operative ;  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  that  the 
means  would  be  afforded  of  preparing 


meals  at  home,  which  would  compensate 
to  the  families  for  the  redaction  of  wages. 
But  that  argument  does  not  apply  to  the 
reduction  of  the  time  to  eleven  hours;  sod 
to  have  consented  to  that  would,  therefore, 
have  been  a  concession  of  onr  own  opin- 
ions, but  without  thoae  conntervafltng  ad- 
vantages which  my  noble  Friend  has  n- 
presented  as  resulting  from  the  ptoponl 
he  has  submitted.  Not,  then,  from  a  mere 
obstinate  adhesion  to  oar  own  opinions 
has  it  been  that  we,  have  not  entertained 
this  compromise  of  eleven  hours,  but  from 
the  conviction  that  we  should  thereby 
weaken  our  position,  and  that  without 
gaining  those  corresponding  advantsgef 
which  we  might  possibly  obtain  from  con* 
senting  to  the  proposal  for  ten  houn ;  so 
that  we  should  not,  by  consenting  to  the 
eleven  hours,  give  to  the  workiog-classM 
that  which  it  has  been  represented  woeld 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  compensatioo  for 
that  reduction  in  wages  which,  if  there  be 
truth  in  the  figures  of  arithmetic,  or  in  tbe 
first  principles  of  commercial  calculatioo, 
must  inevitably  attend  a  reduction  of  tbe 
time  of  labouring.  These,  then,  are  tbe 
general  principles  for  which  we  nroit 
contend.  We  have  not  adopted  late- 
ly nor  hastily  the  opinions  we  ban 
avowed.  I  had  hoped  that  the  oppor* 
tunities  for  deliberation  which  have  oc- 
curred would  have  induced  the  Home 
to  take  a  different  view  of  the  case. 
However,  Her  Majesty's  Govemmeothin 
felt  that  there  is  no  alternative  but  te 
steadily  persevere  in  their  own  opiaient, 
and  they  strongly  and  confidently  hope 
that,  in  the  result,  the  calm  and  delibeiate 
judgment  of  the  House  will  be  found  to  be 
with  them. 

Mr.  C.  IFbod  wished  to  say  a  few  wordi, 
as  the  representative  of  a  large  msoufic- 
taring  community,  and  as  he  had  not  bad 
an  opportunity  of  taking  any  part  io  tbe 
discussions  which  had  already  taken  plae< 
upon  the  Factories'  Bill.   Though  he  coM 
not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  poMlioo 
in  which  the  question  now  stood,  wooM 
tend    to  stimulate   the  agitation  wbieb 
existed,  though  it  might  disappoint  tbe 
hopes,  and  alienate  from  the  Legislalsre 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  yetbeeooi- 
forted  himself,  and  estimated  these  efih 
far  more  lightly  than  others,  because  be 
believed  that  a  very  small  number  of  the 
working  men  themselves  really  wished  for 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  except 
under  the  beUef^-a  belief  mhkh  bid  bee« 
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expressed  by  the  bon.  Member  for  Brid- 
port-— Ihat   the   shortneM  of  time  would 
not  redace    the  amount  of  tbeir  wages. 
He  wished,  on  tbis  occasion,  simply  to 
state  one  fact.     Representing,  as  be  did, 
a  large  msmufactnring  town,  tbe  entire 
neigbboarhood  of  whicb  was  studded  witb 
mills,  and  occupied  by  a  large  population 
which  woald  be  affected  by  this  Bill,  be 
bad  not,  up  to  tbis  bour,  from  any  body 
or  set  of  men,  or  from  any  individual  in 
tbat  neighbonrbood,  received  a  represen- 
tation on  the  subject,  or  a  request  to  vote 
in  favour  of  tbe  short-time  Clause.    Was 
it  possible  that  tbis  would  have  been  the 
case,  if  there  existed,  as  had  been  so  fre- 
quently  stated,  a  universal  and  general 
feeling  in  faTOur  of  tbat  Measure.   Placed 
in  the  difl&culty  in  which  the  Government 
had  been,  he  thought  that  they  had  adopted 
a  prndent   and  proper  course.    Though 
aome  mischief  might  arise  from  tbe  disap- 
pointment of  the  hopes  which  had  been 
excited  by  the  vote  of  tbe  House,  yet,  he 
tbooght  if  these  hopes  had  been  realised, 
and  that  tbe  time  had  been  shortened  to 
tbe  extent  advocated  by  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  or  even  if 
eleTen  hours,  which  would  not  satisfy  the 
country,  bad  been  adopted,  a  more  serious 
blow  would  have  been  given  to  the  com- 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  a 
more  serious  injury  would  have  been  in- 
flicted upon  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  the  labourers  themselves.    He  thought 
it  right  to  this  extent  to  express  his  opinion 
on  this  occasion;  not  that  be  was  pre- 
aamptuous  enough  to  suppose  any  weight 
would  attach  to  his  individual  opinion,  but 
believing  it  to  be  in  perfect  accordance 
with  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  large  constituency 
he  represented.    He  hoped  this  opinion 
would  have  some  weight,  coming  from 
thousands  of  labourers  who  would  be  af- 
fected for  good  or  evil  by  legislation  on 
this  subject. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  not  about  to 
enter  upon  the  general  subject,  or  even 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  had  ^ven 
his  hearty  support  to  his  noble  Friend ; 
but  he  must  say,  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
imagined  the  country  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  by  tbe  votes  tbat  had  been  given, 
tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  suppose 
that  the  country  was  more  easily  surprised 
than  roused.  Seeing  that  the  question 
had  been  so  frequently  and  repeatedly 
discussed,  there  was  no  ground  upon 
Which  the  country  could  feel  surprise  at 


the  decision  which  had  been  arrived  at* 
That  Government  had  been  surprised  he 
could  believe ;  but  it  arose  from  their  not 
being  sufficiently  aware  of  the  feelings  of 
Gentlemen^oo  their  own  side.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
said,  that  if  the  Government  were  con- 
vinced that  the  proposal  they  had  made 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
they  werequitejustifiedin  not  being  satis6ed 
with  one  or  two  divisions  upon  it.  But  it 
did  appear  to  be  an  unusual  course  that 
they  should  not  only  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  repeatedly  upon  the  Bill  before  them, 
but  that  they  should  withdraw  that  Bill  as 
they  were  about  to  do,  and  then  by  another 
Act  to  replace  the  House  in  tbe  same  posi- 
tion as  when  the  Bill  was  first  brought  in. 
He  agreed  that  his  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Ashley,  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to 
that  course,  and  he  was  not  prepared  to 
make  an  objection  to  that  course.  He 
was  willing  to  submit  to  it  witb  other  Gen- 
tlemen ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  was  his 
intention,  if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  should  press  his  Amendment 
to  a  division,  to  vote  with  him ;  because* 
although,  he  was  willing,  from  inability  to 
make  a  successful  resistance,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  course  the  Government  intended  to 
pursue,  he  yet  thought  tbat  it  would  be 
expedient  that  the  House  should,  in  con- 
senting to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  state 
at  the  same  time  that  they  did  not  do  so 
from  any  intention  of  abandoning  the  de- 
cision they  had  previously  come  to,  so  tbat 
it  might  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  about  to  be  brought  in. 
He  regretted  that  the  Government,  what- 
ever might  be  the  preference  that  they  en- 
tertained for  the  period  of  twelve  hours 
labour,  should  not,  after  such  repeated  ex- 
pressions of  the  opinion  of  that  House  in 
favour  of  the  period  of  ten  hours,  have 
been  prepared  to  accept  the  compromise 
tbat  might  have  been  made  of  eleven 
hours.  He  could  not  deem  the  reasons 
against  it  which  he  bad  heard  to  be  satis- 
factory, when  he  remarked  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  standing  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, but  simply  a  question  of  degree. 
They  themselves,  as  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet bad  admitted,  bad  extended  the 
principle  to  a  class  of  persons  to  which  it 
had  not  before  been  applied.  In  reducing 
the  hours  of  labour  of  families,  therefore^ 
the  question  whether  the  whole  of  that 
labour  should  be  reduced  to  eleven  instead 
of  twelve  houra^  wasa  queitionof  degree. 
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•nd  not  of  principle ;  and  he  thought  the 
Gofernment  might  have  yielded  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  sense  of  a  majority 
of  that  House. 

Mr.  FP.  WiUiams  requested  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment.  Although  he  agreed  in  the 
principle,  he  saw  no  good  to  result  from  a 
division. 

Amendment  negatived.  Main  question 
agreed  to.  Order  for  committing  the  Bill 
discharged.     Bill  withdrawn. 

Import  Duties.]  Upon  the  Motion 
that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  be  read, 

Mr.  Ewart  said,  it  was  with  sincere  re- 
luctance that  he  rose  to  bring  forward,  on 
the  question  of  going  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  the  important  subject  of  which  he 
had  given  notice ;  he,  however,  felt  justi- 
fied in  doing  so,  because  the  matter  had 
not  received  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
due  attention  which  its  importance  ought 
to  ensure  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  House  had  now  for  some  hours  been 
occupied  in  discussing  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment of  the  operatives  of  the  country. 
He  now  proposed  to  bring  under  consider- 
ation the  means  of  employment  afforded 
to  those  operatives.  The  Motion  which 
he  was  about  to  submit  to  the  House  em- 
braced three  divisions;  first,  the  Import 
Duties  imposed  upon  raw  materials  of 
manufactures;  the  second  division  has 
reference  to  the  Duties  upon  articles  of 
subsistence ;  and  the  last  to  the  Duties  on 
those  articles  in  which  the  smuggling  trade 
was  concerned.  In  a  manufacturing 
country  like  this  nothing  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  supply  of  what  was  called 
"  the  raw  material,''  in  order  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  mills  and  factories  should 
be  kept  employed,  and  the  most  important 
was  the  supply  of  the  raw  materials  upon 
which  the  cotton  and  woollen  trades  of  the 
country  depended.  The  importation  of 
the  article  of  raw  cotton  was  loaded  with 
a  duly  of  2s.  lle^.  per  cwt.,  a  duty  which 
was  most  oppressive  to  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  It  had  almost  now  become 
a  trite  axiom  of  political  economy  that  the 
raw  material  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  and 
that  principle  {had  been  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  in  his  tariff, 
but  only  in  reference  to  some  petty  articles 
such  as  drugs,  dyes,  and  other  similar 
articles,  which  were  only  subsidiary  or 
fmciUary  to  nanufactQriesy    The  real  way 


to  have  begun  would  have  been  to  bare 
taken  off  the  duties  on  the  raw  mstaiik 
of  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade.     If  ike 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  begun  with  tihe 
centre,  instead  of  touching  the  circom* 
ference  of  trade,  he  would  have  effected     | 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  benefits  aod 
improvements  to  the  commerce  and  miDo- 
factures  of  this  country.     Every  day  then 
was  an  increased  demand  for  msDofie- 
tures,  and  every  day  the  oppreasiveoeat  d 
the    duty  on  raw  cotton  became  more 
severely   felt.     Again,  it    was  reodend 
more  oppressive  in  conseqaence  of  the 
competition  with  foreign  nations  to  wbieh 
this  country  was  exposed.     France  hid 
done  away  with  the  duty  on  raw  cotton, 
America  had  the  rawmaterial  grown  within 
herself,    and    the    Oermao    Commercial 
Union  had  no  duty  whaterer  upon  thenv 
material  of  the  cotton  manufactures.    He 
begged  to  refer  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  aod  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  their  Iste 
addresses  to  Congress  oo   this  sabject 
The  President,  in  his  message  of  Decern* 
her,  1843,  said,  ''The  German  Zollvereia 
will  admit  our  cotton  free  of  duty,"  aod 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated, 'Mbe 
basis  of  a  commercial  convention  had  jsit 
been  agreed  upon  with  the  Zollvereio, 
which,  if  sanctioned,  admits  our  cottoa 
free  of  all  duty."    Therefore,  as  this  im- 
mense confederation  of  Commercial  G^» 
many  admitted  cotton  free,  gouM  this 
country  long  stand  the  competition,  if  she 
did  not  adopt  a  similar  course  7    He  felt 
justified  in  calling  upon  the  House  to  fol- 
low an  example  so  worthy  of  imitstioo. 
He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  duty  were 
taken   off,  Liverpool  would  become  the 
market  or  emporium  of  raw  cotton  for  til 
the  world.     On  a  former  occasion  be  had 
alluded  to  the  Duties  on  sheep'i  woo/; 
that  duty  formed  the  second  section  of  his 
present  Motion.     At  present  an  Import 
Duty  of  id,  per  lb.  was  levied  on  all  sheep's 
wool  which  was  of  less  value  than  Is*  P^ 
lb.  and  a  duty  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  all  sheep's 
wool,  the  valueof  which  exceeded  Ji.  per  lb. 
Both  these  duties  were,  he  maintaioea,  eX' 
tremely  oppressive,  and  the  more  so  be* 
cause  the  latter  wools,  being  derived  from 
Germany,  had  to  pay  an  eiport  duty  on 
leaving  the  Prussian  dominions  of  ^  p^ 
lb.  This  afforded  an  additional  reaioDvfaf 
the  Import  Duty  on  this  country  slioaid 
be  taken  off.    With  respect  to  tbedotf 
on  tb«  cheaper  iroolsi  it  wm  erv;  i^l 
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becomiog  more  and  more  loconveDieot  to 
commerce.  Upon  this  article,  like  the 
last,  France,  America,  and  Germany,  had 
no  duties,  and  it  was  most  unfair  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  competition  with  them 
with  the  impost  of  those  Duties.  It  had, 
be  believed,  been  understood  as  arranged 
when  the  export  Duties  had  been  taken  off 
British  wool,  the  Import  Duties  on  foreign 
wool  should  be  taken  off  too ;  and  good 
faith,  as  well  as  good  policy,  required  that 
this  arrangement  should  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  next  division  of  the  subject 
of  which  he  wished  to  treat  was  the  policy 
of  lowering  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee.  The  altered  habits  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  whether  arising  from  Tem- 
perance Societies,  or  whatever  cause, 
called  upon  Parliament  to  adopt  some 
steps  which  would  give  them  these  arti- 
cles, almost  of  existence,  at  a  lower  rate. 
The  duties  of  which  he  complained  did 
not  fall  heavily  on  the  wealthier  classes ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  poor  were  the 
chief  sufferers.  There  was,  however,  one 
way  in  which  the  whole  commercial  inter- 
est would  be  great  sufferers,  and  it  was 
this:*-the  Chinese  would  not  continue 
long  to  take  our  manufactures,  if  they 
were,  in  all  time  to  come,  obliged  to  pay 
for  them  in  silver  or  gold.  If  we  did  not 
take  their  goods  more  freely  in  exchange, 
we  could  not  long  continue  to  preserve  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  them.  He 
felt  very  strongly  the  evils  of  the  existing 
system,  and  he  was  the  more  impelled  to 
raise  up  his  voice  against  it,  seeing  the 
extent  to  which  it  interfered  with  the  com- 
forts of  the  poorer  classes ;  for  they  were 
the  chief  sufferers  from  the  adulteration  of 
tea,  sugar,  and  coffee,  and  that  fact  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew  as  well 
as  he  did.  He  knew  that,  in  urging  these 
considerations,  he  was  addressing  himself 
to  an  unwilling  House ;  but,  though  hon. 
Members  did  not  attend  to  those  subjects, 
the  people  did,  and  they  bad  a  right  to 
call  upon  their  Representatives  to  alter  the 
laws.  The  other  evening,  when  address- 
ing the  House  on  this  subject,  he  referred 
to  articles  the  high  duties  on  which  had  a 
tendency  to  encourage  smuggling.  He 
would  ask  hon.  Members,  did  any  man  in 
the  country  think  that  the  continuance  of 
such  duties  could  be  favourable  to  the 
morality  of  the  people  ?  He  brought  these 
topics  before  the  House  actuated  by  none 
Qtoer  than  a  conKi^miom  feeiiog  that  it 


was  his  duty  so  to  do ;  and  if  hon.  Members 
opposite  came  down  there  to  while  away  an 
hour  in  private  conversation,  they  might 
do  so  if  they  pleased;  he  should  treat 
their  interruptions  with  the  most  entire 
indifference.  He  then  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  while  England  was  slumbering, 
other  nations  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  reduce  their  Import  Duties.  The  Report 
even  of  the  Excise  Commissioners  showed 
that,  however  late,  we  ought  to  follow  that 
example.  It  was  well  known  that  when 
Mr.  Pitt  was  Minister  he  greatly  increased 
the  actual  amount  of  the  revenue  by  dimi- 
nishing the  Import  Duties ;  for  increased 
consumption  more  than  made  up  the  dif- 
ference. With  respect  to  silks,  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  Duty  on  their 
Import  ought  to  be  reduced  to  10  or  15 
per  cent.,  and  if  that  had  been  the  rate  of 
duty  for*  some  time  past,  the  late  frauds  in 
the  Customs  department  would  never  have 
been  committed.  Had  the  duties  been 
low,  no  temptation  to  commit  fraud  would 
have  existed.  The  hon.  Member  then 
went  on  to  notice  the  conversation  which 
at  this  time  was  going  forward  at  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  to  say  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  intended  by  that 
manifestation  of  indifference  to  insult  a 
Member  who  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  a  Motion  like  the  present  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  [Lord 
Stanley :  <■  Not  in  the  least."]  The  man- 
ner of  the  noble  Lord  was  considered  by 
hon.  Members  near  him  to  indicate  a 
feeling  of  which  it  was  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  complain.  [On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  Hume  the  House  was  counted,  but 
there  being  upwards  of  forty  Members 
present,  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ewart) 
continued.] — He]  thought  the  most  politic 
course  would  be  to  adopt  a  general 
scheme,  not  to  reduce  seriatim^  not  to 
make  alterations  one  by  one,  but  rather  to 
adopt  a  comprehensive  system  whereby 
the  gain  on  one  article  would  be  made 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  upon  another. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  tell  the  House 
that  the  object  of  his  Motion  was  to  extend 
employment  for  the  people,  to  cheapen  the 
articles  which  they  consumed,  ana  to  re- 
move the  temptations  to  smuggling.  He 
felt  that  in  making  this  Motion  he  was  not 
so  much  addressing  the  House  as  he  was 
addc^ssing  the  public,  through  the  press; 
and,  though  Members  opposite  might  in. 
terrupt  him,  yet  he  did  hope  that  he  should 
peyertheleM  be  supported  io  a  maraev 
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g«eh  as  the  occasioii  merited.  The  hon« 
Member  concladed  by  moring  as  ao 
AmendmeDt,  that— 

**  It  is  indispensable  to  tbe  muntenanceand 
extension  of  the  trade  of  this  country  that  those 
duties  be  repealed  which  press  on  the  raw  ma* 
terials  of  manalaetnie,  especially  the  raw  »»• 
teriab  of  the  woollen  and  cotton  trade.  That 
it  is  expedient  also  that  those  duties  be  greatly 
reduced  which  press  on  articles  of  interchange 
in  return  for  our  manufactures;  especially 
such  articles  of  interchange  as,  at  the  same 
time,  concern  the  subsistence  of  the  people ; 
being  (besides  com,  which  is  the  subject  of 
superior  and  separate  consideration)  such  arti- 
des  as  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  baoon,  butter,  and 
cheese.  That  at  is  expedient  that  those  duties 
also  be  greatly  reduced  which,  by  their  amount, 
encourage  smugglins ;  being  at  once  injurious 
to  the  revenue  and  dangerous  to  the  morality 
of  the  country ;  such  as  the  duties  on  tobacco, 
silk  goods,  and  foreign  spirits.  That  whatever 
temporary  deficiency  of  revenue  be  caused  by 
aeob  reduction,  ought,  until  the  revenue  regain 
its  ibmer  amount,  to  be  sustained  by  the  pro- 
perty, and  not  by  the  trade  and  labour  of  the 
country.'' 

Mr.  Hume  who  seconded  the  Motion, 
oomplained  that  his  hoo.  Friend,  when  he 
brought  forward  a  Motion  calculated  to  re- 
lieve that  distrese,wa8  met  with  nothing  but 
intermptioos,  and  Members  did  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  attend  in  sufficient 
nnmben  to  make  what  is  called  a  House. 
Sttch  was  now  the  distressed  and  demora- 
lised condition  of  the  people,  that  the 
Legislature  found  it  necessary  to  take 
oharge  of  the  children  of  the  poor ;  for  the 
English  people  had  sunk  into  a  condition 
so  savage  that  they  could  not  be  intrusted 
with  the  ears  of  their  own  offspring.  Such 
were  the  efleets  produced  by  bad  Legisla- 
tion, and  by  the  practical  working  of  mo- 
nopolies, class  mterests  combined  with 
other  causes  to  extract  nothing  but  evil 
f^m  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  most  lamentable  that 
the  Government  would  not  be  prevailed 

rto  look  into  the  origin  of  the  present 
!S8.  What  his  hon.  Friend  had  said 
of  the  prevalence  of  discontent,  was  per- 
ftetly  true;  but  he  need  not  resort  to  the 
authority  of  his  hon.  Friend,  the  Magis- 
trates could  bear  witness  to  it,  and  the 
reeking  corn-stacks  throughout  the  coun- 
try, were  evidence  of  iL  He  found  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  morning  the  following 
remarks  ?«^  • 

"  Since  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Graham 
and  Lord  Henniker  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday  last,  relative  to  the  spread  of  incen« 


diarism  in  Snilblk,  we  have  received  i 
of  some  very  alarming  fires  in  this  consij 
(Suffolk).  On  Saturday  night  we  witaesicd 
an  awful  conflagration  at  Capel,  which  n» 
visible  from  Ipswich;  snd  in  tiie  prcvioBS 
evening  a  fire  occurred  at  Hitcham.  A  hA 
which  we  have  just  learned  in  connexion  with 
the  last-roentionel  fire,  goes  some  wtj  to 
explain  the  cause  of  these  lamentable  evmti, 
and  fully  sustains  the  views  so  well  laid  htkn 
the  Grand  Jury  bv  the  Chairman  of  the  Qov- 
ter  Sessions,  in  the  Shir»>baU,  in  this  town, 
a  few  dsiys  ago.  At  this  moment  no  less  thia 
forty  labourers  are  without  employment  in  iJx 

Sansh  of  Hitcham,  where  work  is  difficult  to 
e  obtained,  and  numbers  are  unable  to  |m>- 
cure  it:  wages  generally  tend  dowawsid;  so 
that  we  find  two  powerful  causes  of  discoatent 
in  operation  among  our  mral  popnlatios,— 
low  wages  and  want  of  employsMnt.  It  is 
idle  to  conceal  the  fact  too,  that  these  are 
matly  augmented  hj  the  severity  of  the  Poor 
Law,  which  indeed  is  built  on  the  theorj  thit 
the  labourara  should  be  forced  to  obtain  voik, 
which  work,  it  is  improperly  assumed,  csa  be 
obtained  by  every  honest  and  abl^boditd 
man.'' 

It  was  true  that  that  law  was  constnictai 
on  the  idea  that  every  labourer  should  pro- 
vide himself  with  work,  yet  Legislatiofl  pie* 
vented  him  getting  won,  or  getting  food. 
Nevertheless  his  hon.  Friend  on  thst  the 
second  occasion  on  which  he  had  brought 
forward  the  subject  of  diminishing  the 
burthens  which  pressed  upon  indaitry, 
was  not  listened  to  by  the  House  of  Coo- 
mons.  .  The  House  had  heard  msny  uiei 
of  distress :  were  they  aware  how  much  of 
that  distress  arose  from  causes  which  bit 
hon.  Friend,  by  his  propositions  sought  to 
remove?  He  most  say,  he  felt  it  wti 
disgraceful  to  a  reformed  House  of  Cooh 
nions  not  to  listen  to  the  practical  suggci- 
tions  of  his  hon.  Friend.  In  a  few  miooUf 
the  House  would  go  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply,  where  they  would  be  called  oa  to 
vote  away  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  on  these  occasions  there  were 
seldom  present  more  than  forty  or  Bdj 
Members  of  that  House,  which  ought  to 
be  the  guardian  of  the  public  puree.  Thai 
was  discreditable  to  the  House  ofCoo- 
mons.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the 
electors  did  not  seem  to  him  to  have  tfie 
wisdom  or  the  knowledge  to  prevent  thk 
kind  of  legislation.  He  must  repestp  thit 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  Im 
thought  it  was  not  creditable  to  the  Hov* 
not  to  hsve  listened  to  his  hon.  Friend. 
The  House  of  Commons,  he  felly  helieiedi 
had  the  power  of  removing  the  evils  wiili 
whieh  the  eountiy  was  affieted— the  ai* 
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serjy  the  fires,  and  the  destitution  which 
was  going  on  owiog  to  a  coarse  of  bad 
Legidaikm. 

The  Chancellor  of  th€  J^chequerHii, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the 
mOtioD,  had  indulged  in  an  attack  apon 
the  House  of  Commons  generell  j,  rather 
than  addressed  himself   to  the   subject 
before  them.    To  thst  charge  he  as  a 
Member  of  the  House,  felt  that  he  was  not 
justly  subject,  and  he  ahoald  not  reply  to  it 
further  than  to  say  that  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  made  this  Motion  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  the  course  of  his  proceedings  on 
this  qnestion,    those    interruptions    had 
taken  place  rather  from  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  House,  and  especially  by 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sat  on  the  same 
side  of  it  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  mode  the  hon.  Member  had  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  question,  was  rather 
calculated  to  bring  forward  his  indi?idual 
opinion  than  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  House.    The  hon.  Mem 
her  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  must  recol 
lect,  that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad  been 
interrapted,  the  interruption  on  two  seve- 
ral occasions  had  proceeded  from  hon. 
Oentlemen  on  the  hon.  Member*s  own 
side  of  the  House ;  for,  on  the  former  oo* 
casion  the  hon.  Member  for  Cheltenham, 
and  on  this,  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself, 
had  moved  that  the  House  be  counted,  so 
little  did  the  hon.  Member  think  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
£wart*s)  views  that  he  should  proceed  in 
addressing  the  House.     Now,   he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  great 
conBdence  in  the  judgment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  on  sueh  occasions ; 
the  hon.  Member  had  had  much  experi- 
ence. He  thought  that  the  hon.  Member's 
judgment  with  respect  to  the  Motion,  was 
to  he  gathered  far  more  from  his  Motion 
fbr  putting  a  stop  to  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  than  from  the  philippic  which  he 
had  since  pronounced  on  the  House,  and 
with  which  be  had  occupied  his  speech, 
not  beine  able  to  say  any  thing  in  favour 
of  the  Motion.    He  must  repeat,  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
made  this  Motion  rather  with  a  view  of 
expounding    his  own  principles  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  to  his  propositions,  or  producing 
any  practical  result;   for,  of  course,  no 
man  on  the  one  side  of  the  House  or  the 
^her,   whether  a  Member  of  the  Go- 


vernment or  the  Opposition,  could  doubt 
the  general  principles  laid  down  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  —  that  all  taxes  were 
evils  in  themselves;  that  taxes  on  raw 
materials  were  disadvantageous  to  manu« 
factores ;  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  tax 
raw  materials ;  and  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  impose  taxes  to  a  greater 
amount  than  could  be  readily  collected. 
These  principles  every  hon.  Member 
would  be  prepared  to  admit;  but  there 
were  nevertheless  grave  and  serious  ob- 
jections to  placing  upon  the  Journals 
a  proposition  of  this  kind.  What  was  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  first  proposition  ?  **  That 
it  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenanee  and 
extension  of  the  trade  of  this  country  that 
those  duties  be  repealed  which  press  upon 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  espe- 
cially the  raw  materials  of  the  woollen  and 
cotton  trade."  This  was  the  general  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  had 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  wished  to  ask, 
considered  how  far  the  principle  he 
there  laid  down  tallied  with  the  papers 
on  the  Table  respecting  the  cotton  and 
woollen  trade?  those  papers  showed 
this— that,  notwithstanding  the  duties 
which  related  to  those  trades  still  subject 
as  they  were  to  that  pressure  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  described  it,  they  were  not  so 
much  affected  by  them  as  to  afford  any 
pretence  for  saying  that  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  such  duties  should  be  removed 
From  the  returns  on  the  Table,  it  appeared 
that  in  1 842  there  were  imported  4,200,000 
cwt.  of  cotton  wool.  In  1843  there  were 
5,200,000  cwt.  imported  ;  making  fan  in- 
crease of  1,000,000  cwt.  in  one  year,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  that  duty,  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  indispensable 
for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the 
trade  should  be  removed.  Again,  what 
was  the  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton 
goods  ?  In  1842  the  value  of  the  cotton 
exports  was  21,740,000/. ;  in  1843,  it 
was  23,440,000/. ;  being  an  increase  of 
1,700,000/.  in  the  year.  Therefore  the 
records  on  the  Table  showed  that  as  re- 
garded the  cotton  trade  at  the  present 
moment  the  taxes  levied  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, so  far  from  impeding  importation 
or  shackling  the  extension  of  tne  trade, 
had  not  even  checked  the  increase  of  it. 
With  respect  to  the  woollen  trade,  the 
imports  at  present  were  4,000,0001b. 
weight  of  wool,  and  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ported manufactured  articles  amounted  to 
1,600,000/.    How  then  could  the  House 
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with  these  ftctsbefore  them,  say  that  it  was 
**  iDditpentable  to  the  maioteoaDce  and 
extension    of   these    trades^''    that  the 
duties  on  the  raw  materials  should  be  re- 
pealed.     To  affirm  such   a  proposition 
would  infolfe  the  House  in  an  absurdity 
which  he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Gentle- 
nan  contemplated,  and  which  had  infi- 
nitely better  be  avoided.    But  it  would  be 
an  additional  objection  to  affirming  these 
propositions   that    they  committed    the 
House  to  an  expression  of  opinions  which 
would  go  forth  to  the  country,  and  which 
the  country  would  expect  the  House  to 
act  upon.  The  hon.  Gentleman  be  thought, 
acaroely  knew  how  far  his  plan  went ;  his 
propositions  would  affect  an  amount  of 
rsTenue  very  little  short  of  30,000,000/. 
sterling.    Under  these  circumstances  to 
affirm  these  propositions,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  throw  the  interests 
mentioned  into  the  greatest  confusion; 
they  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
act;    and  the  House  and  the  country 
would  lose  all  the  advantages  at  present 
arising  from  a  belief  that  public  credit  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition.    When  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  one  word  at  present 
on  those  taxes  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred,  the  House  he  hoped,  would 
take  notice  that  he  also  wished  to  state 
thatthetime  would  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment would  state  what  they  thought  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  do  on  the  subject,  and  if 
l^e  were  then  to  go  into  the  question  of 
which  of  these  taxes  ought  to  be  repealed 
and  which  maintained,  be  should  not  be 
doing  his  duty  to  the  country;  but  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  after  having  effected  this 
large  reduction  of  revenue  by  the  changes 
be  proposed,  wished  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency by  a  Property-tax.     The  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  he  mistook  not,  had  voted 
in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  a  Pro- 
perty  Tax  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
JU  Peel);    but  he  was  now  become  a 
convert,  and  like  all  converts,  not  con- 
tent with   effecting   his  views   with  all 
convenient  speed,  he  proposed  to  repeal 
no  less  than  30,000,000/.  of  taxes.    [Mr. 
Bwattx    No;  only  to  affect.]    At  any 
rate  the  hon.  Gentleman's  propositions 
would  affect  30,000,000/.  sterling  of  taxes, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  whatever  it  was,  by  a 
Property  Tax.    Now  be  thought  he  was 
consulting  the  feelings  of  both  sides  of  the 
^ouse  ia  not  golog  further  into  the  sub- 


ject. He  was  not  opposed  to  any  bene, 
ficial  expression  of  general  priociplet;  ki 
his  objections  to  the  hon.  Gentteaua's 
propositions  were  that  it  would  be  aieka 
to  send  forth  for  the  people  to  meditate 
upon  these  propositions,  which,  howerer 
good  in  themselves,  must  be  impractieabk, 
and  tend  to  throw  into  confusion  the  trade 
of  the  country  without  answering  any  of 
those  good  ends,  which  he  believed  the 
hon.  Gentleman  sincerely  aimed  at  He 
therefore  should  support  the  original  Mo- 
tion. 

Dr.  BowriRg  said,  that  the  right  hoe. 
Gentleman  had  confessed  there  was  some- 
thing not  quite  defensible  in  those  duties 
on  raw  materials,  and  he  thought,  therefore, 
that  something  was  obtained  for  that  (the 
Oppostion)  side  of  the  Houae.     Hh  boo. 
Friend  and  many  hon.  Members  near  hia 
thought  that,  on  a  question  of  this  ioh 
portance  it  was  not  becoming  that  so  few 
Members  should  be  present,  and  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  bad 
moved  the  counting  of  the  Hottse,  not  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  Motion,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman    had  assumed,   bat  to 
show  the  country' how  little  the  subject 
was  being  attended  to  at  the  moneot 
he  called  upon  the  Speaker  to  count  tbe 
House.    He  thought  that  this  ought  to 
be  known  to  the  country :  it  was  a  cats 
of  very    frequent    occurrence;    and  be 
thought  it  would  be  found  from  tbe  di- 
visions on  such  subjects  that  the  great 
majority  who  voted  had  not  heard  the  de- 
bates.    If,  instead  of  interfering  between 
the  Master  and  the  Labourer,  the  Hosse 
would  show  the  same  anxiety  to  reoiofs 
the  restrictions  and  duties  which  pressed 
upon  industry,  he  thought  they  would  do 
a  much  greater  service  to  the  popular  in* 
terests.     He  knew  of  no  grievance  more 
intolerable  than  this  of  the  duties  wbich 
pressed  upon  labour.    The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  safd  that  30,000>000^.  ^ 
taxes  would  be  afiSscted  by  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend.    Was  it  not  distressii?^ 
to  think  that  these  taxes  were  levied  on 
the  working  classes,  a  very  small  propor* 
tion  being  in  fact  borne  by  the  opoleot* 
the  bulk  falling  on  those  who  worked  froa 
the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  their  families?   He 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend,  and  any  boo. 
Member  who  reiterated  the  necessity  of  al- 
tering our  fiscal  legislation  deserved  wdlof 
the  Houseand  the  country.  His  hon.  Friend 
wisb^  to  reduce  tbos^  daties  m\ux(\i» 
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coan|;ed  smnggling.    The  fact  was,  the 
Government    in    their   controversy    with 
the  smuggleri  were  again  and  again  de- 
feated.    He  did  their  work  better  for  the 
people.    But  not  only  under  the  existing 
rales  of  taxation  were  the  Government 
defeated,  bat  an  enormous  mass  of  depra- 
vity and  misery  was  created.  For  his  part, 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  had  established 
every  point  he  had  brought  forward ;  his 
arguments  were  irresistible.    The  Chan- 
cellor of   the  Exchequer  had  admitted 
they  were  irresistible  ;  and  he  must  say, 
that  considering  the  importance  of  the 
aobject,  and  the  moderate  way  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  advocated  his  views,  he 
thought  it  discreditable  that  he  got  so 
mall  and  unwilling  an  audience. 

Mr.  F.   r.  Baring  had  voted  a  good 
many  years  ago  for  a  Motion  of  his  late 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Sydenham)  to  a  some- 
what  similar   effect  as  this   Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman.      The   hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  could  hardly  expect  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
vote  with  him  as  the  Motion  now  stood.  In 
his  (Mr.  Baring's)  opinion,  the  Motion  did 
not  go  far  enough.    The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  taken  the  comprehensive  view  of 
the  subject  which  had  been  taken  by  Lord 
Sydenham.    If  they  were  prepared,  and 
thought  it  advisable  under  the  present 
state' of  their  Onances,  to  change  their 
system  of  taxation  altogether,  let  them 
do  so,  and  take  off  those  taxes  which 
pressed  most  on  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country.     They  ought  to  look  at 
other  subjects  besides  those  contained  in 
the  Resolution  moved  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber.    Look  at  their  Excise  Duties—duties 
which    pressed  heavily  on  the   produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.    There  was 
the  Soap  Tax,  which  was  a  tax  on  clean, 
liness  and  on  the  comforts  of  the  people ; 
there  was  the  tax  on  paper,  which  used  to 
be  called  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  of 
knowledge ;  there  was  the  tax  on  glass, 
and  other  taxes  connected  with  the  Excise, 
which,  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  take 
a  general  review  of  their  taxation,  ought 
not    to  be   omitted  from  consideration. 
There  was  the  tax  on  windows,  and  the 
tax  on  insurance,— as«it  used  to  be  called, 
a  tax  upon  prudence — all   these  taxes 
ought  to  be  taken  off  if  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  a  great  alteration  in  their 
system  of  taxation.    They  ought  not,  lik 
His  hon.  Friend,  to  confine  themselves  to 
some  one  braoch  of  taxation.  It  had  been 


stated  that  the  taxes  mentioned  were  taxes 
which  fell  on  the  poor.  If  his  hon.  Friend 
could  find  any  tax  which  did  not  ulti- 
mately fall  on  the  poor  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  know  what  it  was.  It  was 
a  remark  of  Mr.  Cobbett's,  that  <<  if  they 
wanted  to  get  millions  they  must  tax  the 
millions.''  Let  them  lay  on  what  tax 
they  pleased,  it  must  fall  on  the  poor, 
if  any  man  could  find  a  tax  which  did 
not  so  fall  on  the  poor,  in  bis  opinion 
he  would  have  found  the  philosopher's 
atone  in  taxation.  He  had  never  read  or 
heard  of,  or  been  able  to  pot  his  finger  on, 
any  tax  which  would  not  affect  the  poor. 
When  the  hon.  Member  came  forward 
to  propose  reductions  in  certain  duties, 
and  to  impose  others  in  their  stead,  he 
ought  to  state  the  loss  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  change,  and  the  sum  that 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  counterbalance 
that  loss.  The  proposed  reductions  in« 
volved  a  question  of  about  30,000,000/. 
but  his  hon.  Friend  did  not  state  to  the 
House  what  loss  his  Resolutions  might 
involve.  Take  the  loss  at  half  this  amount. 
His  hon.  Friend  calculated  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
coast-guard  by  these  reductions;  still, 
however,  the  duty  on  tobacco,  if  reduced 
to  U.,  would  be  a  duty  of  260  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  he  article ;  and  could  they  sup- 
posethat,  with thisduty  imposed, they  could 
do  without  their  Coast-guard  ?  His  hon. 
Friend's  proposal  would  induce  the  neceSi- 
sity  of  imposing  taxes  to  the  amount  of  16 
or  17  per  cent,  on  property;  and  did  any 
hon.  Member  suppose  that,  capital  would 
remain  in  this  country  and  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  17  per  cent?  He  was  sorry,  for 
these  reasons,  tha  the  could  not  vote  for 
the  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Williams  said,  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  hardly 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  the  Motion,  and  had  stated  that 
his  hon.  Friend  merely  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  bring  it  forward  to  exemplify  bis 
own  opinion.  Nothing  but  the  greatest 
necessity  could  justify  theimposition  for  one 
day  of  import  duties  oncotton  and  wool. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  brought 
forward  his  statistics  to  show  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  in  the  trade  in  these 
articles.  Happily  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  for  the  country,  a  change 
for  the  better  bad  taken  place  in  the  trade 
in  these  articles;  otherwise  what  would 
1  have  been  the  condition  of  the  Esicbe^Mr 
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•ad  th«  tUU  of  the  oooatry  t  WbM  bad 
fMTodaced  that  chaoge  they  parfecUy  well 
kntWy  naiDtly*  tba  axjeiiemeot  aver  pro- 
daoad  io  conmarcial  affairs  by  a  vast  in« 
€ftaae  ia  the  paper  cireolation  of  tbeoouo- 
try.  The  right  boo,  OeotlemaQ  shook  his 
head,  bat  if  be  referred  to  the  amouDt  of  the 
paper  drenlation  of  the  Bank  of  EoglaQd, 
he  woald  fiod  there  had  recently  been  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent.  For  the  last  eighteen 
months  there  bad  been  little  more  in  circu- 
lation than  22,000,000/.;  bat  the  last 
retam  which  he  had  teen  exceeded 
dSiOOOyOOOI.  The  increase  in  the  impor- 
tation of  cotton  advanced  in  precisely  the 
sane  proportion  as  the  iooreue  in  the  cir- 
eolation. When  the  qnestion  had  been 
introdvoed  laet  year  by  the  bon.  Member 
for  Halifitx,  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
that  the  duties  on  cotton  and  wool  ought 
not  to  be  maintained  except  on  the  ground 
of  abaolute  necessity.  The  finaoces  of  the 
country  were  placed  now  in  a  condition  to 
■fiord  the  reduction  of  these  taxes,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  continued  one  day. 
If  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  calculated  on 
the  ooatiouaooe  of  the  present  activity  in 
commerce  he  would  be  dbappointed.  The 
warehousing  s^fstem,  lendered  oeceesary 
by  the  hnposition  of  these  duties,  eptailed 
a  cost  of  2fi  percent  more  than  the  ordin- 
ary warehottseing,  which,  on  the  article  of 
eottOB,  amounted  to  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  doty  itself.  The  duty  on  raw  cotton 
was  7^  to  8  per  cent.  The  dread  of  foreign 
competition,  held  forth  in  every  form,  had 
iadoced  many  votes  to  be  given  against  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  of  factory 
ohildren ;  and  yet  they  continued  the  im- 
politic course  of  taxing  the  raw  material  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  of  manufacture-«-a 
course  not  pursued  by  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  If  they  took  off  this  Ux 
they  might  safely  entertain  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Dorset- 
abira  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories.  The  produce  of  the  tax  on  raw 
ootton  for  the  four  years  from  1839  to  1 843, 
inclusive,  srae  641|000/.,  on  sheep's  wool, 
124,000/.,  making  a  totol  of  665,000/. 
together.  As  a  financial  question,  there- 
fen,  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Chan« 
celior  of  the  Exchequer  had  no  ground  for 
ffoAising  to  entertaio  the  proposition  of 
the  hen.  Member  for  Dumfries.  If  great 
redactions  were  mede  in  these  duties  the 
savooae  would  not  suffer.  Next  to  these 
laiee  on  the  raw  material  for  manufacture. 


his  boo.  Friend  pointad  oot  the  tsx  epos 
tea.  How  did  that  tax  operata  on  tbefmt 
body  of  the  people  ?  The  tea  coDinacd 
by  the  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Tresniy 
bench  did  not  pay  ooe^fourth  so  much  tax 
as  the  tea  consumed  by  the  poor.  Did 
they  call  that  justice?  The  tax  oq  tei 
sold  at  1  Id.  a  pound  waa  2f .  2d. ;  oa  t«i 
sold  at  4i.  and  5$>  a  pound  the  sane  dqtr 
was  imposed.  Was  this  justice?  Tbeseit 
article  pointed  out  waa  aogar.  Jmt  the 
same  tax  was  paid  upon  the  finest  refijied 
sugar  that  was  paid  upon  the  cotneti 
brown  sugar.  The  next  article  was  coffee ; 
and  on  this  article  the  samo  duty  «« 
paid  on  the  coarsest  as  on  the  best,  mtkiog 
a  difference  io  favour  of  the  richer  clsiaesof 
100  to  150  per  cent.  The  oextarticU was 
tobacco,  Hon.  Members  taxed  their  own 
cigars  125  per  cent.,  and  the  poor  mans 
tbbscoo  800  per  cent.  He  hoped  tbit 
some  pressure  out  of  doors  would  force  tJat 
Government  to  do  what  was  right* 

Mr.  P,  Howard  had  always  said,  tbit 
they  must  make  up  their  miods  b^ 
tween  the  continuance  of  this  tax  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Property  Tax. 
If  the  hours  of  labour  in  fsctoriei 
were  restricted  it  would  be  still  iDore 
necessary  to  secure  an  uareetrioted  impor- 
tation  of  the  raw  material.  He  trsitei 
that  the  Government  would  take  the  repeal 
of  this  tax  into  oonsideratjoo.  He  could 
not,  upon  the  whole,  however,  say  tbstio 
the  present  state  of  the  House  his  bos. 
Friend  would  exercise  a  sound  diicrstioo 
in  dividing  upon  his  amendment,  be- 
cause be  thought  that  at  that  moment  tbe 
House  would  present  no  criterion  of  peblic 
opinion.  At  the  same  time,  be  thanked 
bis  bon.  Friend  for  brioging  forward  tbe 
Motion,  and  he  trusted  that  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman  tbe  Chaocelbr  of  tbe  Bzi^ 
quer  would,  as  soon  as  the  finances  of  tbe 
country  would  permit,  repeid  this  tas. 

Tbe  House  divided  on  tbe  questieB  (iiet 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  ftaad 
part  of  tbe  question  z-^  Ayes  88 ;  Noea  24: 
Majority  64. 
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Polhill,  F. 
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Smith,  It.  hn.  T.  B.  C. 
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Freemantle,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  H. 
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Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  i. 
Brotbertoni  J. 
DaneaDi  G. 
Field  eo,  J. 
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Maio  queation  agreed  to. 

SvppLT— The  British  Huis0m.]] 
HoQse  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Oq  the  qaeation  tbat  37,9871.  be  grant- 
ed for  the  British  Moseum, 

Mr.  Bem<U  ealled  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  the  case  of  Mr,  Josi, 
who  was  intmsted  with  the  management  of 
the  engraving  and  print  department  of  the 
Moseum,  and  Imd  a  salary  of  only  350/. 


Plnmridge,  CapL 
Scholefleld,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Walker,  R. 
Warburton,  H. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Williams,  W. 
Yorke,  H.  R. 

T£L1.KES. 

Ewart,  W. 
Hume,  J. 


per  annum,  and  no  apartment  in  tha 
building. 

Sir  jR.  P€€l  was  well  aware  of  the  merits 
and  qualifications  of  Mr.  Josi,  bat  recom«* 
mended  the  House  to  leave  the  appropria<* 
tion  of  the  salaries  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Moseum  who  fully  understood  the  matter 
and  were  responsible  for  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  wished  to 
know  to  whom  they  were  responsible? 
He  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poblic 
from  the  different  collections.  He  pb« 
serf  ed  among  the  Votes,  *'  salaries  of  oflB* 
cers  of  the  ordinary  establishment,  6,900/.; 
salaries  of  assistants,  3,5002.;  and  salaries 
and  wages  of  attendants  and  senrants, 
5,400/.''  He  thought  the  Committee 
should  have  a  detailed  list  of  the  salariea 
of  individuals.  He  recommended  that 
the  British  Museum  should  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  Sunday,  in  order 
that  the  many  tradespeople  and  othera 
who  could  not  visit  it  during  the  week 
might  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  which  it  afforded.  He  com- 
plained that  facilities  were  not  afforded  to 
the  thousands  who  visited  the  Museum, 
and  deprecated  the  practice  of  requiring 
persons  to  sign  their  names  in  a  book  on 
entering,  as  causing  vnnecessary  delay. 
Children  were  not  excluded  from  Hamp^ 
ton  Court  or  the  National  Oallery,  and 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  excluding  them 
from  the  Museum.  He  did  not  think  the 
Trustees  would  adopt  these  regulations  if 
they  were  responsible  to  the  public. 

Sir  R.  Peel  questioned  whether  the 
boo.  Meinber's  complaints  were  well- 
founded  or  reasonable.  The  Trustees 
were  not  responsible  for  the  Estimatesi 
but  the  Treasury  was,  and  instituted  tbe 
closest  inquiry  into  each  particular  item, 
and  into  the  merits  of  the  several  officeit 
connected  with  the  Museum.  The  Go- 
vernment did  not  wish  to  encumber  thte 
House  with  information,  but  to  give  it  that 
which  was  really  useful ;  if,  however,  the 
hon.  Member  desired  to  have  more  inforoh- 
atioo  respecting  every  officer  in  the  Insti- 
tution, be  was  most  welcome  to  it.  He 
gave  the  hon.  Member  credit  for  thinking 
that  no  public  money  was  better  expended 
than  that  which  was  voted  for  this  Insti" 
tution ;  but  he  would  ask  hfm,  was  there 
an  Institution  in  Great  Britain  so  accessi- 
ble ?  [Mr.  Hume :  You  may  make  tt 
more  so.]  Make  it  more  so,  if  you  like, 
but  that  was  at  least  a  prrndfenek  case  in 
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iti  fanmr ;  and  the  Retarns  of  tbe  num- 
ber of  vitilon  confirmed  ii.  The  namber 
who  visited  the  MuMom  in  the  year  eod- 
ing  Christmat,  1840,  was  247,000;  and 
in  1843»  617,000.  He  really  wished  to 
give  the  pablic  every  poMible  opportunity 
of  acquiring  information  :  but  there  must 
be  a  limit  as  regarded  age,  for  if  children 
of  too  tender  an  age  were  admitted,  inca- 
pable of  deriving  instruction  themselves, 
they  would  greatly  impede  others  in  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  infant  schools  were  admitted,  and 
when  300  young  children  were  at  once 
osbered  into  the  King's  Library,  but  he 
could  assure  the  boo.  Member  that  the 
necessities  which  they  relieved  were  not 
the  necessities  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Respecting  additional  facilities  and  con- 
veniences which  the  hon.  Member  recom- 
mended, he  had  only  to  observe  that  this 
subject  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  Trustees,  but  of  course  the  details 
could  not  be  discussed  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Protheroe  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  still  bore  in  mind  an  observation 
which  he  made  in  a  former  year,  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a  noble 
palace  of  art  would  be  erected  in  one  of 
the  parks  of  the  metropolis.  He  did  not 
agree  with  bis  hon.  Friend  respecting  the 
admission  of  very  young  children  to  the 
Museum,  for  in  Hampton  Court,  where 
they  were  admitted,  they  rather  detracted 
from  the  pleasure  of  others,  without  bene* 
fiting  themselves. 

Mr.  Bemal  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
total  want  of  anything  like  a  national 
museum  in  this  country.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  country  that  bad  not  a  museum 
of  tbe  history  and  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  British  Museum  abounded  in  Egyp- 
tian  mummies  and  South  Sea  Island  curi- 
osities, but  everything  appertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  Europe  and  England  was 
wanting* 

Sir  R*  Peel  bad  to  state  with  tbe  greatest 
pleasure  that  only  last  week  the  Treasury 
bad  authorized  tbe  expenditure  of  2,000/. ; 
one-half  in  the  purchase  of  the  zoological 
collection  of  the  Antarctic  voyage,  and  the 
other  in  completing  a  botanical  collection, 
after  communicating  with  a  gentleman 
whose  unobtrusive  merits  were  not  suffi- 
ciently known — he  meant  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  the  companion  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
and  whose  exertions  entitled  him  to  the 
highest  commendation. 

Mr.  Hume  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 


additional  public  conveniences  at  the  Mu- 
seum. He  also  thought  that  tbe  idmii- 
sion  of  young  persons  might  be  permitted 
under  the  care  of  their  parents.  He  hid 
heard  no  good  reason  assigned  why  tbe 
Museum  should  not  be  opened  after  noro* 
ing  service  on  Sundays.  The  right  boo. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),  himself,  be  be- 
lieve  visited  tbe  Museum  on  Sunday,  asd 
why  should  not  tbe  public  as  well? 

Mr.  Borthwick  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  somewbat  onreuooabic 
in  complaining  of  the  answers  whicb  be 
had  received  from  the  right  hon.  Bsiooet 
at  tbe  bead  of  the  Government  to  tbe 
questions  put  in  tbe  former  part  of  bii 
speech.  He  thought  those  answers  btd 
been  abundantly  explicit  and  satisfactory. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  observatioM 
of  the  hon.  Member,  those,  namely,  whicb 
referred  to  the  opening  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum on  Sundays,  he  wished  to  obiem 
that  he  agreed  in  principle  with  the  hos. 
Gentleman,  though  be  doubted  wbetbff 
tbe  feelings  of  tbe  people  themselves  were 
in  unison  with  his  upon  the  subject.  If 
the  public  mind  was  not  ripe  for  tbii 
change,  however  desirable  in  itself,  more 
evil  than  good  might  possibly  resole 
from  its  adoption.  There  were  boildisgs 
which  ought  to  be  open  for  the  reeeptiooof 
the  people,  both  on  Sundays  and  on  otber 
days,  which  it  was  most  painful  to  find  sbot 
against  them,  or  open  only  upon  psytneot 
of  money.  He  referred  to  the  cathedrals 
and  other  churches  of  the  metropolis.  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey 
were  on  Sundays  even  less  accessible  this 
on  week  days— for,  with  the  exceplioo  of 
of  the  short  hours  of  public  worship,  tbey 
could  not  on  Sundays  be  entered  eteo  by 
payment  of  money.  This  ought  to  be  re- 
formed altogether.  He  believed  if  tbe 
Church  had  tbe  control  of  its  own  affairs, 
these  abuses  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  had  very  ju- 
diciously recommended  the  preserrstioB 
of  the  monuments  of  tbe  Middle  Ages. 
Since  modern  habits  and  innovatioos  bad 
shut  tbe  cathedrals  against  tbe  people, 
they  bad  become  tbe  receptacles  of  mooa- 
mentsofno  age  at  all.  You  migbtsee 
sprawling  over  and  defacing  their  gracew 
and  splendid  prdportions,  figures  vbicb 
might  be  worshipped  without  any  breacb 
of  the  commandment;  for  they  werelikc 
nothing  "  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  ii^ 
tbe  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  Qd* 
der  the  earth."     And    indeed,  if  bott> 
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Memben  were  to  read,  as  fae  had  done, 
the  legends  appended  to  those  things 
they  would  find,  that  the  persons  in  whose 
memory  they  had  been  erected  mnit  have 
been  as  great  monsters  of  virtue  as  these 
figures  were  of  art.  Those  indecencies 
should  not  be  allowed  to  desecrate  walls 
so  holy,  and  he  hoped  the  day  was  ap- 
proaching when  those  noble  buildings 
would  be  appropriated  to  their  right  use. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

Supply — Army  Commissariat.]  Sir 
G.  Clerk  in  proposing  the  vote  for  Com- 
missariat  Services    observed,  that   there 
was  a  considerable  apparent  increase  in 
the  sum  required  this  year ;  but  it  arose 
from  a  large  sum  that  formerly  appeared 
iothe  Army  and  Ordnance  Estimates  being 
transferred  for  the  first  time  to  this  depart- 
ment.     The   Commissariat  Department 
always  supplied  rations,  forage,  fuel,  and 
light  to  the  troops  on  foreign  stations,  and 
the  funds  for  that  purpose  were  partly 
voted  under  the  Army,  Ordnance,  and 
Commissariat  Estimates.    But  this  led  to 
great  complication  of  accounts,  and  it  was 
considered  much  better  that  the  depart- 
ment having  the  charge  of  providing  those 
articles  should  also  have  the  funds  voted 
under  a  general  head.     In  consequence  of 
this  there  would  appear  a   vote  in  the 
present  estimate  of  270,000Z.  on  account 
of  rations,  forage,  and  fuel,  but  there  was 
an  actual  saving  in  the  whole  Estimate  of 
8,000/.      Another  item  which    now  had 
been  introduced  into  the  Estimate  was  that 
of  the  profit  upon  bills,  which  heretofore  had 
been  otherwise  accounted  for.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  436,000/.  for  the  Commissariat. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  that  the  accounts  had 
been  much  simplified  and  improved  by 
bringing  into  operation  the  principle  which 
should  be  applied  also  to  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  country,  not  allowing  each 
department  to  deduct  from  its  receipts  its 
own  expences  before  remitting  into  the 
Exchequer,  but  bringing  all  the  national 
resources  primarily  into  one  general  re- 
ceipt. He  desired  very  much  to  have 
statements  of  the  contract  prices  at  which 
the  different  articles  of  provisions  had  been 
supplied,  so  that  the  prices  paid  in  difi*erent 
parts  of  the  country  might  be  seen. 

Dr.  Bowrmg  strongly  .urged  the  practi- 
cal adoption  of  the  principle  respecting 
accounts  recommended  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  with  the  concurrent  sanction 
of  the  right  hon.  Members  for  Portsmouth 


and  Dorchester— the  principle  of  the  Ex- 
chequer receiving,  in  the  first  place,  the 
entire  of  our  taxation,  and  allowing  pay^ 
ments  only  on  the  authority  of  Parliament 
and  the  Executive. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 
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The  New  Factories  Bill.]  Sir  /.  Gra* 
ham  in  rising  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  New  Factories  Bill  said,— The  House 
will  remember  that  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  evening  the  Bill  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  at  a  former  period  of  the 
Session  was,  by  permission  of  the  House, 
withdrawn;   and  I   understand   that  the 
feeling  was  pretty  general  in  the  House 
that  leave  should  l^  given  to  introduce 
another  Bill.     Something,  however,  which 
fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Finshury  led 
me  to  suppose  there  would  be  some  oppo- 
sition, but  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
introduce  it  unopposed  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  that  I 
should  state  to  the  House  the  precise  nature 
of  the  Bill  which  I  now  ask  for  leave  to  bring 
in.    The  Bill  which  was  withdrawn  was  a 
Bill  repealing  all  former  Acts  with  regard 
to  employment  in  factories.  The  Bill  which 
I  now  ask  leave  to  introduce  does  not  repeal 
any  other  former  laws  but  introduces  certain 
Amendments  into  the  existing  law.    Speak- 
ing generally,  the  Amendments  I  seek  to 
introduce  are  Amendments  recommended 
by  the  Committee  which  sat  in  1840.     In 
fact  only  one  Amendment  which  I  ask  to 
introduce  is  not  included  in  that  recom- 
mendation.     First,  with   respect  to   the 
Amendments  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee.    I  seek  by  the  Bill  which  I  now 
ask  leave  to  introduce  to  provide  that  chil- 
dren shall  not  work  in  any  factory  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  flax, 
woollen,  and  cotton,  longer  than  six  hours 
and  a  half,  between  the  age  of  eight  and 
eleven  in  silk,  and  eight  and  thirteen  in 
flax,  woollen  and  cotton,  and|that  they  shall 
in  no  case  work  both  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.     I  propose  also 
to  introduce  another  provision.     In  some 
factories  the  labour  is  not  extended  beyond 
ten  hours  each  day.     Where  that  is  the 
case,  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers,  I 
would  propose  (although  it  is  not  included  in 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee)  that 
children  may  work  for  ten  hours  in  a  day, 
provided  they  work  on  alternate  days  only. 
I  propose  also  to  introduce  an  important 
alteration  in  the  exit^ting  law,  with  respect 
to  certificates.    As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
3H 
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the  labourer  with  greater  pro- 
tection. When  those  restrictions  were 
removed,  the  operatives  might  be  safely 
left  to  go  into  the  labour-market  unfet- 
tered, for  he  believed  that  they  would  then, 
without  any  excessive  amount  of  labour, 
be  able  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  When,  therefore,  the 
noble  Lord  again  moved  his  Amendment, 
he  would  give  it  his  support. 

Sir  C.  Napier  hoped  that,  after  Easter, 
they  would  find  all  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  before  taken  part  on  this  question 
against  the  Bill  as  sturdy  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Evesham,  and  that  while  they 
supported  the  ten  hours  Amendment,  they 
would  give  their  unqualified  opposition  to 
the  twelve  hours  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham),  in  the  course  of 
his  very  persuasive  speech  to-night,  turned 
round  to  an  hon.  Gentleman  near  him, 
and  said  he  was  satisfied  that,  three 
months  hence,  they  would  have  a  better 
opinion  of  him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  for  having 
maintained  his  position  than  they  would 
have  entertained  had  he  given  way  on  this 
question.  He  thought  they  need  not  take 
three  months  to  consider  that.  He  would 
give  them  till  the  Easter  holydays  were 
over.  He  feared,  however,  that  some 
hon  Gentlemen  would  go  down  home,  and 
read  over  all  the  speeches  that  had  been 
made  on  this  subject — the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  as  well  as  others,  and  then  they 
would  return  to  town  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  present  Govern- 
ment from  going  out  of  office.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  only  had  to  say  to  his 
Friends,  **  Gentlemen,  if  I  lose  this  Bill  I 
shall  not  remain  in  office;  take  your 
choice  of  me  or  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite," this  would  be  eflPecUial  in  bring- 
ing round  all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman*s 
wavering  Friends. 

I^ave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

County  Courts.]  Sir  James  Graham 
rose  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  "  A  Bill 
for  the  more  easy  Recovery  of  Small  De- 
mands in  the  County  Courts  of  England.*' 
The  House  was  well  aware,  that  among 
the  most  ancient  Courts  in  the  Realm,  were 
the  County  Courts.  There  had  been,  how- 
ever, one  great  defect  in  the  constitution 
of  that  Court.  By  a  Writ  of  Justicies, 
there  was  no  limit  placed  to  the  extent  to 
which  a  personal  action  could  be  brought. 
If  a  case  was  to  be  removed  from  that 
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County  Court  to  Westminster  HsU,  by  s 
Writ  of  Justicies,  it  was  provided  that  tlie 
party  should  give  security  for  the  oo«t& 
There  was  anoUier  defect.     These  Countj 
Courts  retained  all  the  old  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery unchanged,  whereas  in  the  Superior 
Courts,  the  machinery  had  been  remodelled, 
in  conformity  with  the   recommendations 
of  the  Committees  of  1S39>  which  were 
incorporated  in  all  the  local  Acts  estab- 
lishing such  Courts,  which  had  passdi  since 
1 839 .   From  the  inquiry  which  he  had  made 
respecting  the  expense  of  working  tbese 
new  Courts,  he  thought  that  their  general 
adoption  would  be  followed  by  the  most 
beneficial  results.    The  Bill  which  he  pro- 
posed to  bring  in,  would  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  Council,  to  form  districts  through, 
out  the  country,  and  to  bring  this  Act  for 
the  establishment  of  County  Courts  into 
operation  in  certain  localities  in  whidi  the 
establbhment  of  such  tribunals  appeared  to 
be  required.     The  Bill  would  not  interfere 
with  any  of  those  improved  systems  of 
jurisdiction  which  had  been  brought  into 
operation  since  1839.    The  Barristers  and 
Judges    appointed   would  be  paid  by  sa- 
laries, and  the  Clerks  also  paid  by  sa- 
laries instead  of  fees,  and  were  not  to  bsve 
compensation.    He  now  came  to  the  extent 
of  the  jurisdiction.    By  the  Bill  of  1837, 
the  Court  of  Requests  was  limited  to  101 
His  proposition  was*  that  these  Count; 
Courte'  jurisdiction  should  extend  to  the 
sum  of    15/.     As  to  the    aubject^mstter 
of  jurisdiction,  it  would    refer  to  simple 
cases  of   contract    debt—damages   for  t 
breach  of  the  peace— for  unlawful  holding 
of  property  rendering  the  party  liable  to 
an  action  of  trover.   With  regard  to  actiow 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  the  sum- 
mons must  be  issued  seven  days  prior  to 
the  trial  coming  on.     If   the  defendant 
should  go  out  of  the  district  the  plaintiff 
would  have  the  option  of  suing  in  tbe 
County  Courts,  or  in  one  of  the  superioj 
Courts  of  Law.    The  party,  if  he  required 
it,  might  have  the  benefit  of  a  Jury.  1^^ 
Grand  Jury  need  not  consist  of  a  Ivff^ 
number  than  five  persons.      The  Court 
would  have  the  power  of  making  an  order 
for  the  payment  of  the  debt  by  instalment*. 
The  party  would  have  the  power  of  taking 
out  an  execution  against  the  body  orgoodiof 
the  person  against  whom  a  debt  was  prow 
With  regard  to  the  power  of  removing  the 
case  to  a  superior  Court,  the  party  voa^ 
have  the  power  of  doing  so  upon  moving 
for  a  new  trial,  and  |;iving  proper  wcunti« 
for  the  costs.    The  jurisdiction  with  rw" 
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ence  to  the  riglits  of  ejectment,  would  be 
transferred  from  the  two  Magistrates  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Court.  This  Bill  introduced 
no  new  experiment.  The  Courts  of  Request 
had  been  found  to  work  beneficially.  It 
was  Courts  similar  to  those  which  it  was 
proposed  to  extend.  He  felt  confident,  if 
the  House  gave  its  consent  to  the  Bill 
which  he  was  then  proposing,  it  would 
effect  a  great  improvement,  and  render 
cheap  the  administration  of  the  law.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  introduce  this  measure 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  gradually, 
according  to  the  wants  and  demands  of 
certain  localities,  without  incurring  any 
great  increase  of  expense. 

Mr.  Hafvef  hoped  the  laree  fees  to  which 
persons  proceeded  against  for  small  debts 
had  been  subjected  would  be  reduced.  He 
hoped  that  those  local  Acts,  which  granted 
80  many  days  to  liquidate  a  debt  would  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  he  was  quite 
sure  it  would  not  only  effect  a  savine  in 
the  county-rates,  but  also  put  an  end  to 
the  enormous  misery  so  frequently  suffered 
by  families  being  broken  up  in  consequence 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  head. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  would  obtain  a  good  guide 
in  legislating  on  the  subject,  by  a  reference 
to  the  practice  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  in 
Ireland.  Of  those  Courts  he  had  never 
heard  a  complaint,  and  he  believed  they 
worked  well  and  satisfactorily  in  every 
part  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Warhurton  hoped  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  persist  in  retaining  the 
power  of  examining  both  parties  in  the  suit. 
This  was  done  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, which  dealt  with  property  to  any 
amount,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  permitted  in  the  inferior  Courts. 

Mr.  Crvpps  observed,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  practically  any  great  danger  was 
to  be  apprehended  if  there  was  no  appeal  at 
all.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  dangerous 
principle  to  say  there  should  be  no  appeal, 
with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the 
parties  themselves,  according  to  the  Law 
of  Evidence  BUI,  parties  were  prevented 
being  examined  in  great  causes,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  inconsistent  to  permit 
their  examination  in  small  suits. 

Sir  /.  Graham  remarked,  that  there 
were  120  Local  Courts  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  England;  40  of  those  120 
had  been  created  since  the  year  1839,  and 
with  respect  to  those  40,  the  general  limit 
of  the  debt  to  be  recovered  in  them  was 
15A|  and  he  had  taken  this  limitation 
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which  had  been  established  in  1839,  in  the 
most  important  localities,  comprising  large 
and  important  cities,  and  towns,  and  con- 
taining dense  populations.  He  must  also 
further  observe,  that  since  1839,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Select  Committee  to  which  reference 
had  already  been  made,  power  was  given 
to  examine  the  parties  to  a  suit  in 
forty  important  lo(»l  Acts,  exactly  as  he 
proposed  to  examine  them  in  suits  of 
debt.  From  the  adoption  of  that  principle, 
in  the  instances  he  had  stated,  no  bad 
effects  had  ensued.  He  proposed  to  give 
execution  generally  against  the  person. 
If  to  have  credit  was  advantageous  to  the 
poor  (of  which  he  was  not  quite  con- 
vinced,) he  was  very  much  afraid  that 
unless  there  was  a  remedy  against  the 
person,  credit  would  be  stopped. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

House  Adjourned  at  half-past  twelve 
o'docL 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  April  1, 1844. 

MiNOTBS.]    Bills.    PuMie.— !■•  RcgirtntUm  of  Protot- 
ant  Flacei  of  Wonhip. 

Aqm^Ml.— Dean    Fomt   EnaoMfaaent ;    Intenutianal 
Copyright. 

^    and  patted  :~Mutinyi  Marine  Mutiny  \  Indemnity  i 
Eoderiastical  Courts. 

PrhNite.— 1-    Marquait  of  Aitaa'k  Estate;  Midland  Rail, 
wayt  Consolidation. 

S**  Bolton  and  Preaton  Railway. 

R<portei.-.Edinburgh  CatUe  Market  \  Rodidale  Gas. 

SF-  and  paMd:^Bury    (Huntingdonshire)   IndoiUie: 

Ramsey  Indoeure  t  Cababe^s  NaturaliaUioo. 
Parmoira  PmBaufTcn.  By  Loid  Redewlale,  ftom  Ne- 
therwittoo,  ted  ftom  Norfolk  and  Whitburn,  against  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.— By  the  Bishop  of  Heieford, 
ftom  aun,  and  S  other  places,  and  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  from  aocahiog,  i^ahist  the  Union  of  the  Sees 
of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.— By  the  Earl  of  Mahnesbury, 
from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  for  Protection  to  Settkn 
of  Cook's  Straits.— From  Chichester,  for  the  Suppxessioii 
of  Duelling.— From  Debtors  in  Monmouth  and  Wilton 
Gaols,  in  tv^ma  ttt  the  Creditors  and  Debtors  BUL 

New  Zealand.]  The  Earl  of  ilf a/mes- 
hury  presented  a  petition  from  700  in* 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Wellington  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cook's  Straits,  New 
Zealand*  calling  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  unprotected  state  of  that 
colony,  and  praying  that  some  measures 
might  be  adopted  for  their  safety.  The 
petitioners  also  prayed  for  a  settlement  of 
the  disputed  land  claims.  He  should 
state  to  their  Lordships,  that  the  question 
appeared  to  be  mooted  in  consequence  of 
the  massacre  which  took  place  in  the 
colony  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  arising 
out  of  those  disputed  claims ;  and  as  ?ery 
great  apprehepsion  existed  amongst  the 
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colonitUy  as  well  at  arooDgst  their  frieDds 
in  this  coQDtry  upoo  the  subject,  he  wished 
to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Goveromeot  what 
steps  thej  had  already  taken,  or  intended 
to  take,  in  restoring  the  confidence  of  the 
settlers,  by  adding  to  the  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  the  colony,  and  also 
what  steps  were  in  contemplation  for  the 
settlement  of  the  land  titles  ? 

The  Earl  of  Ripim  replied,  that  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  miUtary  forces 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land  had  been  directed  to  fof  ward  a  force 
from  those  two  colonies  respectively  to 
New  Zealand,  for  the  purposes  to  which 
the  petitioners  alluded  ;  and  that  the  force 
so  sent  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  colonists  by  the  command- 
ing officer  in  New  Zealand  itself.     The 
apprehensions  of  the  settlers,  it  might 
easily  be  conceived,  went  beyond  the  ac- 
tual necessity  of  the  case ;  but,  under  any 
circumstances,   the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  would  afford  them  the  se- 
curity they  sought.  At  the  same  time,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Government  not  to  feel 
that  the  practice  of  removing  troops  in 
detachments  from  one  colony  to  another, 
was  liable  to  considerable  inconvenience. 
Looking  at  the  vast  extent  of  our  colonial 
possessions,  there  would  be  great  ineonve* 
nience  in  the  attempt  to  meet  every  case 
of  this  kind,  unless  a  much  greater  military 
force  was  employed  :  and  with  regard  to 
the  detachment  which  had  been  sent  to 
New  Zealand,  he  could  not  say  how  long 
it  might  be  possible  to  maintain  it  there. 
There  were,  however,  means  by  which  the 
colonists   might  provide   fbr  their  own 
safety.  The  government  of  the  colony  was 
authorised  to  levy  a  militia,  or  a  con- 
stabulary  force,   constructed    upon    the 
principles  of  the  constabulary  force  in 
Ireland,  for  the  protection  of  the  colo* 
nists;  and,  seeing  that  there  were  10^000 
inhabitants  in  the  colony,  he  should  say 
there  would  be  but  little  difficulty  in  pro* 
vidiog,  in  the  way  he  had  stated,  for  their 
mutual  protection.     With  regard  to  the 
other  question  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  put  in  reference  to  the  titles  of  land, 
all  he  could  say  was,  that  Captain  Fitzroy 
had  been  sent  with  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  those  matters  to  a  satisfactory 
termmation.   No  blame  whatever  attached 
to  the  Government  upon  this  subject. 
The  Earl  of  Mahne^bury  said»  he  had 


been  informed  by  persons  w«U  acqasinted 
with  the  colony  that  a  very  small  force 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  what  the  cokv 
nists  particularly  wished  was  that  a  small 
armea  steamer  should  be  stationed  at 
Cook's  Straits,  as  the  mosa  «ffeciQal  sMaas 
of  protection.  He  was  th^  last  man  «bo 
would  impute  blame  to  Her  Majest|'t 
Government  on  the  aabject,  and  lbs 
settlers  themselves,  in  their  petition,  were 
very  far  from  blaming  the  GoYemmeni; 
on  the  contrary,  they  stated  that  the  dif 
patches  of  Loird  Stanley  had  given  tliea 
every  hope  of  a  speedy  prosperity,  bat 
they  felt  compelled  to  add,  that  the  Joesl 
authorities  did  not  act  np  to  the  spirit  or 
the  letter  of  that  noble  Lord%  instmetioos 
and  dispatehes.  He  (the  Earl  of  Malmti- 
bury)  would  not  on  that  occasioo  trouble 
their  Lordships  with  the  panieulars  of 
the  complaints  of  the  colonists  sgaiost 
the  local  authorities;  but  tbej  asserted 
generally  that  very  great  blame  tested 
with  the  executive  of  the  ccrfooy,  bet  not 
with  the  Government  here. 

SupplbmeittalTreattwithChiha.] 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  :  My  Lords,  I  beg 
to  lay  upon  your  Lordships'  Tables  by 
command  of  Her  Majestv,  a  copy  of  a 
Supplemental  Treaty  maoe  between  Hef 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  China.  Tbii 
Treaty  contains  the  regulations  of  trade 
between  England  and  that  coantry.   Sj 
it  the  northern  ports  of  China  are  aov 
open  to  British  commerce ;  and,  I  sn 
happy  to  say,  with  every  prospect  of  com- 
pleto  snccess.    It  afibnls  me»  my  Lordsi 
much  satisfaction  to  add,  that  geosnl 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  popolaiioa  o( 
that  nation  exists,  and  the  best  ftelii^oB 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I 
trust  that  the  precautions  taken  wiU  pie* 
vent  that  good  feeling  from  being  di- 
minished*   I  cannot  allude  to  this  ssbjeet 
without  directing  yoor  Lordships* attsoUM 
to  the  ability  of  the  very  distingui<kfls 
man.    Sir    Henry   Pottioger,  by  «boA 
those   negotiationa  have   been  ^^^^ 
1  surrounded   as   he  was  by  complicsled 
difficulties  — your  Lordships  esoset  be 
aware  how  great  they  were— in  scsoatry 
so  entirely  new ;  but  the  great  expeneoce 
which  be  had  previous] j  gained  ebs*^* 
enabled  hiss,  in  spite  of  the  cottpli^^ 
difficulties,  which  is  not  a  Kttle  m»W 
—to  accoffiiplish  what  he  did.    By  ^^ 
.  energy  of  his  charaeter>  and  the  wsosrtj* 
I  of  htt  own  mind,  he  surnoonlsd  tbcm  w* 
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